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THE  NAVAL  GALLERY,  OR  PAINTED  HALL,  IN  GREENWICH  HOSPITAL* 


[Interior  of  the  Painted  Ilall,  Greenwich  Hospital.] 


The  “  Painted  Hall”  in  Greenwich  Hospital  is  divided 
into  three  rooms,  the  whole  of  which  are  before  the  c\  e 
of  the  spectator  as  he  enters  the  vestibule.  The  vesti¬ 
bule  is  surrounded  by  one  of  the  two  domes  which  adorn 
Greenwich  Hospital — the  great  height  of  the  lantern,  and 

*  Greenwich  Hospital  has  been  described  in  vol.  i.  p.  97  of  the 
t  Penny  Magazine.’  Various  biographical  and  other  notices  of 
men  and  events  connected  with  our  present  subject  have  appeared 
in  the  ‘  Penny  Magazine  ’—such  as  sketches  of  Blake,  Cooke,  and 

Vol.  VII. 


the  light  thrown  on  the  apartment  below,  give  an  air  of 
grandeur  to  the  room.  A  flight  of  a  few  steps  leads  to 
the  principal  room  or  hall,  a  noble  oblong  apartment,  the 
roof  of  which  is  painted,  and  the  walls  are  hung  with 
the  pictures  constituting  the  Naval  Gallery.  The 

Nelson,  in  vol.  i. ;  of  Exmouth  in  vol.  ii.  ;  a  brief  account  of  the 
Armada,  in  the  description  of  the  tapestry  destroyed  in  the  fiie  of 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  in  vol.  iii.;  and  different  accouuts  of 
the  loss  of  the  lioyal  George  in  vols,  i.,  iii.,  and  iv. 
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third  room  i-s  called  the  Upper  Hall  it  has  no  pictures, 
hut  the  walls  are  painted,  and  it  contains  various  objects 
of  curiosity,  models  of  ships  of  war,  the  coat  worn  by 
Nelson  at 'the  battle  of  the  Nile,  &c.  The  view  of  the 
three  rooms  from  the  entrance  of  the  vestibule  is  very 

°The  “  Painted  Hall,”  says  the  Introduction  to  the 
Catalogue  of  the  Gallery,  (which  is  sold  to  visitors)  “  was 
originally  employed  as  the  Refectory  for  the  whole  esta¬ 
blishment  :  the  upper  chamber  being  appropriated  to  the 
table  of  the  officers— the  lower  to  the  pensioners.  But 
when  the  o-rowing  revenue  of  the  institution  gradually  led 
to  an  increase  of  the  number  of  its  inmates,  the  space 
proved  inadequate  to  their  accommodation  ,  the  table  of 
the  officers  was  discontinued,  and  other  dining-halls  for 
the  men  were  provided  on  the  basement  story.  This 
noble  apartment  had  been  thus  left  unoccupied  nearly  a 
century,  when,  in  the  year  1794,  Lieutenant- Governor 
Locker  suggested  that  it  should  be  appropriated  to  the 
service  of  of  a  National  Gallery  of  Marine  Paintings,  to 
commemorate  the  eminent  services  of  the  Royal  Navy  of 
England.  The  judicious  design  was  not  then  realized  ; 
but  in  1823  it  was  revived,  with  happier  success,  by  his 
son,  who  submitted  to  the  commissioners  and  governor, 
a  proposition  on  the  subject,*  which,  after  due  consider¬ 
ation,  was  finally  adopted.  3  lie  Painted  Hall  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  prepared  for  the  reception  of  works  of  art ;  and 
he  having  undertaken  the  task  of  procuring  an  extensive 
series  of  pictures,  by  gratuitous  contributions,  the  present 
valuable  collection  of  paintings  in  a  few  years  has  amply 
rewarded  his  hereditary  ze?d  for  the  completion  of  this  inte¬ 
resting  object.  Having  submitted  the  plan  to  King  George 
the  Fourth,  it  was  honoured  with  the  cordia  lapproval  of  his 
Majesty,  who,  with  that  promptitude  which  distinguished 
his  liberality,  gave  immediate  directions  that  the  exten¬ 
sive  and  valuable  series  of  portraits  of  the  celebrated  ad¬ 
mirals  of  the  reigns  of  King  Charles  the  Second  and 
King  William  the  Third,  at  Windsor  Castle  and  Hamp¬ 
ton  Court,  should  be  transferred  to  Greenwich  Hospital 
as  a  munificent  donation  to  the  intended  gallery.  King 
George  the  Fourth  subsequently  presented  several  other 
valuable  paintings,  for  the  same  object,  from  his  private 
collection  at  St.  James’s  Palace  and  Carlton  House. 

“  The  generous  example  of  that  accomplished  monarch 
was  promptly  followed  by  many  noble  and  other  liberal 
benefactors  to  the  Naval  Gallery,  whose  names  are  re¬ 
corded  in  this  catalogue  of  donations  ;  and  thus  in  a  few 
years  the  walls  were  adorned  with  the  portraits  of  most 
of  our  celebrated  naval  commanders,  and  representations 
of  their  actions.  To  these  his  late  Majesty  King  Wil¬ 
liam  the  Fourth,  in  the  year  1835,  was  graciously  pleased 
to  add  five  valuable  pictures.” 

This  splendid  national  gallery  is  freely  open  to  the 
visitors  of  Greenwich  Hospital.  No  door-keepers  stand 
in  the  entrance  holding  out  their  hands  for  fees.  One  of 
the  pensioners,  indeed,  points  to  a  little  box  on  a  table  in 
the  vestibule,  and  tells  you  that  you  may,  if  you  please, 
add  your  mite  to  a  fund  which  is  appropriated  to  the 
support  of  the  orphans  of  those  who  have  helped  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  naval  glory  of  Old  England. 

On  either  side  of  the  vestibule  are  four  statues,  casts 
from  the  statues  in  St.  Paul’s  cathedral,  of  Nelson  and 
Duncan,  St.  Vincent  and  Howe.  Between  the  statues 
of  Nelson  and  Duncan,  on  the  right  of  the  entrance,  is 
hung  Turner’s  large  picture  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar ; 
beneath  it  four  portraits  of  naval  commanders,  Lord 
Dartmouth,  Lord  Mulgrave,  Sir  John  Warren,  and 
Captain  Franklyn  ;  and  beneath  these,  near  the  ground, 
are  the  relief  of  Gibraltar,  and  the  defeat  of  the  French 
fleet  under  the  command  of  the  Comte  de  Grasse,  both 
actions  achieved  by  the  gallant  Rodney.  Qn  the  oppo¬ 
site  side,  between  the  statues  of  St.  Vincent  and  Howe, 
is  hung  a  large  picture  painted  by  Louth erbourg,  of 
Howe’s  victory  over  the  French  fleet  off  Ushant,  on  the 


1st  of  June,  1794;  and  beneath  it  portraits  of  naval 
commanders,  and  pictures,  arranged  similarly  to  those  on 
the  right  side.  High  above,  in  the  cupola,  are  hung  the 
flags  taken  in  the  battles  won  by  Howe,  St.  Vincent, 
Duncan,  and  Nelson. 

But  who  is  this  grave  looking  burgher  on  our  right 
hand  as  we  enter  the  vestibule  ?  He  surely  is  not 
English,  and  least  of  all  a  sailor,  neat,  clean,  and  trim, 
as  lie  seems ;  a  latent  smile  is  struggling  to  play  over 
his  thoughtful  face.  “  Marten  Harpertsz  Tromp,  Knt., 
lieutenant-admiral  of  Holland  and  West  Freizland,  slain 
in  fight  with  the  English  fleet  off  the  Texel.”  Ha  !  the 
Van  Tromp  who  swept  ok?'  channel  with  a  broom  at  his 
mast-head,  and  defied  old  Blake,  one  of  the  bravest 
sailors  that  ever  trod  an  English  deck !  This  is  honour¬ 
able  to  us  ;  there  should  be  more  such  portraits  of  the 
brave  men  whose  defeats  make  up  the  fame  of  our  naval 
commanders  ;  in  contrasting  Van  Tromp  with  Blake,  we 
can  understand  something  of — 

“  That  stern  joy  which  warriors  feel 
In  foemen  worthy  of  their  steel.” 

Altogether,  the  vestibule  is  a  noble  introduction  to  the 
hall.  Besides  the  statues,  it  contains  twenty-eight  pic¬ 
tures,  large  and  small,  arranged  with  considerable  taste. 
On  either  side  of  the  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  Hall 
are  a  view  of  the  old  palace  of  Greenwich,  1699,  (before 
its  endowment  as  an  hospital),  and  a  view  of  Windsor 
Castle,  as  it  appeared  in  the  same  year — both  pictures 
painted  by  Vosterman.  There  is  also  a  portrait,  by  Sir 
James  Thornhill,  of  “  John  Worley,  aged  97,  one  of  the 
first  pensioners  admitted  into  the  Hospital.” 

Ascending  the  steps  into  the  Hall,  let  us  first  direct 
our  attention  to  the  ceiling.  It  was  painted  by  Sir  James 
Thornhill  in  1703,  and  subsequent  years.  In  the  cen¬ 
tral  compartment  appear  King  William  and  Queen  Mary, 
surrounded  by  emblematical  personages,  intended  to 
typify  national  prosperity  ;  and  the  compartments  are 
crowded  with  figures  representing  the  seasons,  the  ele¬ 
ments,  the  zodiac,  with  portraits  of  Copernicus,  Newton, 
&c.,  with  emblems  of  science  and  naval  trophies.^ 

The  pictures  in  this  spacious  apartment  are  arranged 
somewhat  chronologically  ;  beginning  at  the  left-hand 
corner  with  the  Armada  and  the  naval  heroes  of  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  reign,  and  continued  from  the  left  to  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  room,  ending  on  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  entrance  with  the  bombardment  of  Algiers  by 
Lord  Exmouth. 

First,  on  the  left-hand  corner  we  have  Howard  of  Effing¬ 
ham,  who  dared  to  disobey  the  orders  of  an  imperious 
mistress,  and  prepared  to  meet  the  Armada.  But  he  is 
dressed  now,  not  for  the  quarter-deck,  but  the  court,  and 
looks  grand  in  his  robes,  ruff,  and  staff.  Below  him  are 
a  group  of  three  as  singular  characters  as  ever  looked 
out  from  one  canvass — Hawkins,  Drake,  and  Cavendish. 
Is  that  thin  bare  face  Cavendish’s,  who,  after  circum¬ 
navigating  the  globe,  and  capturing  the  richly-laden 
Spanish  galleon,  wrote  at  the  end  of  his  voyage,  “  I 
burnt  and  sunk  nineteen  sail  of  ships,  small  and  great, 
and  all  the  villages  and  towns  that  ever  I  landed  at  I 
burned  and  spoiled  !” 

Raleigh  !  lirilliant,  restless  spirit !  Was  Mr.  At¬ 
torney-General  Coke  in  the  right  when  he  taxed  thee  with 
having  “  an  English  face  but  a  Spanish  heart  ?”  There 
thou  art,  in  thy  great  trunk  breeches  and  huge  roses  in 
thy  shoes — whatever  were  thy  faults,  thou  art  a  noble¬ 
looking  Englishman.  At  all  events  he  died  as  he  had 
lived,  a  brave  man.  “  I  can  say  no  more,”  he  wrote  to 
his  affectionate  wife,  “  time  and  death  call  me  away.” 

The  next  picture  is  rather  out  of  its  chronological  ar¬ 
rangement — it  comes  after  instead  of  before  “  The  defeat 
of  the  Spanish  Armada.”  It  is  “  King  Henry  VIII.  in 
H.M.S.  Henri-Grace-a-Dieu,  sailing  to  Cailas  for  the 
celebrated  conference  with  Francis  1.  of  France,  1520.” 
Clumsy  old  Harry  Grace-a-Dieu  was  a  father  of  ships. 
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It  was  built  in  1515,  when  we  were  almost  guiltless  of 
having  a  navy ;  launched  at  Erith  on  the  Thames,— the 
first  double-decker  that  was  ever  built  in  England.  Look 
at  this  wonder  and  boast  of  its  day — it  carries  its  name¬ 
sake,  bluff  Harry,  across  the  channel  to  “  the  field  of 
the  cloth  of  gold.’’ 

The  chief  pictures  on  this*  side  of  the  room  are,  the 
battle  of  Southwold  Bay  between  the  English  and  Hutch 
in  1672 ;  Captain  T.  Harman,  in  H.M.S.  Tyger,  de¬ 
fending  a  fleet  of  English  colliers  against  an  attack  of 
eight  Dutch  privateers  in  the  same  year ;  the  same  Cap¬ 
tain  in  the  same  vessel  carrying  off  a  Dutch  frigate  in 
triumph  in  1674 ;  th«  battle  off  Barfleur  in  1692,  be¬ 
tween  the  English  and  F rench ;  the  destruction  of  the 
French  fleet  in  the  same  year  in  the  port  of  La  Flogue, 
by  Admiral  Sir  George  Rooke ;  the  victory  of  Sir  George 
Byng  over  the  Spanish  fleet  in  1718;  Sir  Edward 
Hawke’s  victory  over  the  French  fleet  in  Quiberon  Bay 
in  1759 ;  Admiral  Barrington’s  defence  of  St.  Lucia  in 
1778 ;  and  the  Experiment,  of  twenty  guns,  boarding  Le 
Telemaque,  a  French  privateer,  off  Alicante  in  1757. 
The  portraits  are  numerous — the  most  noted  characters 
represented  are  brave,  blunt,  Blake ;  Sir  George  Rooke, 
who  shattered  the  French  naval  power,  by  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  fleet  in  Cape  La  Hogue ;  Byng,  the  father 
of  the  ill-used  admiral  ;  unfortunate  Sir  Cloudesly 
Shovell ;  Lord  Hawke  ;  and  sturdy  Benbow,  who  almost 
literally  “  fought  upon  his  stumps,”  for,  when,  aban¬ 
doned  by  his  cowardly  or  treacherous  officers,  and  fight¬ 
ing  a  fleet  with  his  single  ship,  his  leg  was  shattered  by 
a  ball,  he  commanded  himself  to  be  carried  up  to  the 
deck,  that  he  might  still  see  the  battle. 

Crossing  to  the  other  side  of  the  room,  the  first  remark¬ 
able  picture  that  catches  the  eye  is  “  The  Death  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Cooke.”  Who  has  not  sailed  with  him  in  search  of 
the  Terra  Australis  Incognita ,  the  unknown  continent 
which  was  it  affirmed  must  exist,  as  a  counterpoise  to  the 
great  mass  of  land  in  the  northern  hemisphere?  Fie 
entered  the  southern  ocean,  not  as  a  buccaneer,  to  plunder 
and  destroy,  but  to  add  to  the  stores  of  science  and  with¬ 
draw  the  curtain  which  hid  one  portion  of  the  world  from 
the  other.  There  is  something  very  painful  in  the  con¬ 
templation  of  the  scene  of  his  death :  that  remarkable 
face — remarkable  from  its  expression,  not  its  beauty — 
in  its  last  convulsive  agony,  while  infuriated  natives  are 
brandishing  their  weapons  over  him — one  of  the  most 
humane  and  considerate  men  that  ever  came  in  contact 
with  rude  aborigines  falling  a  victim  to  their  mistaken 
fury. 

Passing  by  “  Sir  Samuel  Hood’s  engagement  with  the 
French  fleet  under  the  Comte  de  Grasse  in  1782,”  let 
us  look  on  a  gayer  scene:  “  King  George  III.  with  his 
Queen  and  royal  family,  presenting  a  sword  to  Admiral 
Earl  Howe,  on  board  the  Queen  Charlotte,  after  the 
victory  of  the  1st  of  June,  1794.”  It  was  “  a  diamond- 
hilted  sword,  valued  at  three  thousand  guineas.”  The 
king,  with  the  queen  by  his  side,  is  in  the  act  of  hand¬ 
ing  to  the  old  veteran  the  honourable  testimony  of  appro¬ 
bation  ;  the  deck  is  crowded  by  ladies,  and  the  officers  of 
the  admiral,  all  gazing  on  the  scene ;  while  in  the 
shrouds  a  gallant  sailor,  hat  in  hand,  is  about  to  give  the 
signal  for  a  general,  cordial,  and  thrilling  cheer.  •- 

There  is  that  “  soul  of  fire,”  Nelson,  leaping  into  the 
San  Josef !  Well  may  ye  be  astonished,  Spaniards  : 
your  forefathers,  when  Blake  confounded  them,  “  com¬ 
forted  themselves  with  the  belief  that  they  were  devils 
and  not  men  that  had  destroyed  them  in  such  a  manner;” 
and  here  is  our  modern  Blake  rushing  on  their  descend¬ 
ants.  In  that  battle  which  made  Sir  John  Jervis  Earl 
St.-  Vincent,  Nelson  performed  “  prodigies  of  valour.” 
The  San  Nicholas  “  took  the  wind”  out  of  the  sails  of 
Nelson’s  vessel,  and  it  lay  almost  unmanageable,  with  its 
rigging  nearly  destroyed — what  was  to  be  done  ?  ‘Put 
the  helm  a-lce  !’  cries  the  gallant  commander,  ‘  and  run 
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on  board  the  Spaniard.  Come  Berry,  marines,  and 
boarders  !’  The  San  Nicholas  and  the  San  Josef  were 
foul  of  each  other.  Like  lightning  they  dash  across  the 
San  Nicholas,  carry  her,  then  jump  into  the  San  Josef, 
“  where  the  astonished  Spaniards  called  for  quarter,  and 
the  captain  of  that  ship  presented  on  his  knee  the  sword 
of  his  admiral,  who  having  been  desperately  wounded 
could  not  do  it  in  person.”* 

Close  by  this  picture  is  a  memorial  of  another  great 
naval  engagement  fought  in  the  same  year  as  that  of 
Cape  St.  Vincent,  the  Battle  of  Camperdown.  Admiral 
Duncan  had  been  long  watching  for  the  Dutch  fleet  in 
the  Texel.  At  last  it  ventured  out ;  the  news  flew  to 
the  English  admiral ;  he  “  dashed  at  them,”  got  be¬ 
tween  them  and  their  own  coast,  and  forced  an  engage¬ 
ment.  The  picture  is,  “  Admiral  de  Winter  delivering 
his  sword  to  the  British  Commander-  in- chief.”  The 
two  admirals  are  fine-looking  men  :  Captain  Brenton 
says  they  were  two  of  the  tallest  and  finest  men  of  their 
fleets  ;  indeed,  on  entering  the  vestibule,  and  comparing 
the  statues  of  Nelson  and  Duncan,  one  is  struck  with 
the  commanding  and  lordly  air  of  the  latter.  The  battle 
of  Camperdown  was  fought  with  great  bravery  on  both 
sides  ;  the  two  commanding  admirals  were  men  of 
undoubted  courage.  After  the  battle,  De  Winter  dined 
with  Duncan  on  board  the  Venerable,  and  they  con¬ 
cluded  the  evening  with  a  rubber  of  whist ! 

And  now  behold  as  terrific  an  engagement  as  ever 
was  fought  at  sea  ;  the  Battle  of  the  Nile.  What  a 
scene !  The  Theseus,  as  she  passed  between  the  Zea¬ 
lous  and  her  opponent,  the  Guerrier,  poured  in  a  broad¬ 
side  as  she  brushed  the  sides  of  the  French  vessel :  for 
this  “  friendly  act  ”  the  crew  of  the  Goliath  gave  three 
hearty  cheers,  which  the  crew  of  the  Theseus  returned. 
The  French  tried  to  imitate  the  animating  peals,  but  the 
attempt  was  a  failure,  and  it  was  mocked  by  the  crew  of 
the  Theseus  in  loud  explosive  bursts  of  laughter.  “  The 
captain  of  the  Guerrier  owned  that  those  cheers  did  more 
to  damp  the  ardour  of  his  men  than  the  broadside  of  the 
Theseus.” 

Let  us  take  a  last  look  of  Nelson.  The  adjoining 
picture  represents  him  expiring  u  in  the  hour  of  victory” 
in  the  cockpit  of  his  vessel.  “  The  most  triumphant 
death  is  that  of  the  martyr  :  the  most  awful  that  of  the 
martyred  patriot :  the  most  splendid  that  of  the  hero  in 
the  hour  of  victory.” 

The  remaining  great  picture  is,  “  The  Bombardment 
of  Algiers  by  Viscount  Exmouth  in  1816.”  In  the 
corner  is  a  small  accompaniment  to  this  picture,  which, 
though  out  of  chronological  order,  makes  a  very  fitting 
contrast — “  Captain  Sir  John  Kempthorne,  in  the  Mary 
Rose  frigate,  overcomes  seven  Algerine  corsairs,  1699.” 
One  would  almost  think  that  the  nests  of  pirates  on  the 
African  coast  had  been  specially  permitted  by  Provi¬ 
dence  to  exist,  to  bold  up  before  our  eyes  the  two  sides 
of  slavery — white  and  black;  the  European  slave  in 
Africa,  tbe  African  slave  dragged  by  Europeans  from 
his  country.  Now,  we  have  declared  slavery  to  be 
legally  abolished,  and  are  doing  what  we  can  to  get 
other  nations  to  follow  our  example.  The  French  now 
occupy  Algiers,  and  -have  finally  broken  up  the  trade  of 
the  descendants  of  Barbarossa. 

We  have  not,  of  course,  enumerated  all  the  pictures 
in  this  “  Naval  Gallery;’  a  large  number  of  portraits 
are  hung  along  the  right  side  of  the  Hall,  of  which  we 
can  only  mention  those  of  Anson,  Cooke,  St.  Vincent, 
Nelson,  and  Exmouth.  The  Naval  Gallery  is  a  proud 
monument  of  the  glory  of  England.  For  though  war  is 
a  bitter  curse,  and  it  is  the  peculiar  work  of  civilization 
to  render  it  less  frequent  in  its  occurrence,  and  of  shorter 
duration  when  it  does  occur,  no  man  can  look  around  upon 
these  trophies  without  feeling  a  portion  of  that  enthusiasm 

*  Captain  Brenton’s  Naval  History,  vol,  ii.  p.  154. 
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■which  made  a  shout  to  ring  through  the  fleet  at  Trafal¬ 
gar,  when  the  signal  was  made,  that  “  England  expects 
every  man  to  do  his  duty.”  While  a  large  portion  of 
the  world  remains  uncivilized — while  we  are  liable  to  he 
exposed  to  encroaching  ambition  or  the  influence  of 
angry  passions — while  we  have  a  vast  commerce  to  main¬ 
tain  and  defend,  the  naval  power  of  England  can  never 
he  suffered  to  decay.  It  decayed  after  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  but  revived  in  the  hands  of  Llake  it  decayed 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  when  the  Dutch  burned 
Sheerness,  menaced  Chatham,  and  alarmed  the  citizens 


of  London,  but  revived  when  Rooke  scattered  the  French 
navy  off  Cape  La  Hogue — it  fluctuated  in  the  early  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  its  “  meteor  flag”  burned 
with  terrific  brightness  under  Howe,  Jarvis,  Duncan,  and 
Nelson — it  showed  itself  to  have  been  still  vigorous 
when  Exmouth  bombarded  Algiers  and  Codrington 
fought  at  Navarino.  Should  a  just  occasion  of  war 
again  arise,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  future  naval 
commanders  will  have  scope  to  develop  their  energies — 
steam,  too,  will  bring  a  new  power  into  play  in  naval 
warfare. 


BENEFACTORS  OF  MANKIND. 


[St.  Vincent 

[In  previous  numbers  of  the  ‘Penny  Magazine,’  we  have 
given  brief  memoirs  of  some  eminent  persons  who  have  been  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  the  zeal  and  activity  of  their  benevolence.  Amongst 
those  recently  published  were  Montyan,  Kyrle,  nnd  Captain 
Covam.  We  shall  continue  the  series,  with  portraits,  during  the 
present  volume.] 


VINCENT  DE  PAUL. 

Vincent  de  Paul  was  born  in  tbe  year  1576,  at  Ran- 
cpiines,  a  little  hamlet  of  Pouy,  not  far  from  tbe  Pyren- 
nees.  Pouy  is  in  tbe  diocese  of  Acqs  and  department 
of  Landes.  Vincent’s  parents  were  owners  of  a  cottage 
and  some,  fields  ;  and  he,  tbe  third  son  in  a  family  of 
six  children,  was  employed  in  bis  youth  to  take  charge 
of  the  few  sheep  and  swine  which  constituted  a  chief 
portion  of  tbe  available  property  of  a  poor  but  indus¬ 
trious  household. 

A  soil  of  one  of  tbe  peasants  of  Pouy,  poorer  even 
than  Vincent’s  family,  had  entered  tbe  church,  rose  in 
his  profession,  obtained  a  priory,  and  provided  for  bis 
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relations.  Vincent,  in  bis  youth,  exhibited  traits  of  a 
thoughtful  and  intelligent  mind.  His  parents  asked 
themselves  why  might  not  he  rise  in  the  church  as  well 
as  their  neighbour’s  son,  and  do  good  in  after-life  for 
his  brothers  and  sisters,  or  even  for  themselves,  when  old 
age  would  enfeeble  them  ?  He  was  therefore  sent  to 
school  in  the  town  of  Acqs  ;  and  by  the  time  he  was  six¬ 
teen  years  of  age,  procured  a  situation  in  the  family  of  a 
magistrate  of  Pony  as  tutor,  and  was  thus  enabled  to 
reduce  the  expenses  of  his  own  family  in  contributing 
to  his  education.  But  his  father,  on  his  death-bed,  en¬ 
joined  his  family  to  continue  their  exertions  to  enable 
Vincent  to  complete  his  studies.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has 
made  the  fact  of  the  prevalence  of  a  similar  feeling  in 
Scotland  familiar  to  his  readers.  It  prevails  also  very 
strongly  amongst  the  small  farmers  of  Ireland.  None 
hut  those  who  have  actually  witnessed  it  can  comprehend 
the  extent  to  which  it  is  carried.  We  have  known  a 
hard-working  mechanic  denying  himself  the  commonest 
enjoyments,  and  the  rest  of  the  family  submitting  to 
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hard  fare  with  scarcely  a  murmur,  that  the  favourite 
bookish  son  might  be  enabled  to  go  through  the  uni¬ 
versity. 

Vincent  did  realize  his  family’s  hopes  by  becoming 
an  eminent  man  ;  but  they  were  disappointed  in  other 
respects.  Many  years  after  his  father’s  death,  when  he 
had  risen  to  considerable  distinction,  he  visited  Pouy, 
and  took  up  his  abode  with  the  curd  of  the  village.  He 
then  assembled  his  relations  together,  told  them  that  it 
was  his  determination  to  live  and  die  a  poor  man,  and 
that  it  was  his  conviction  that  money  given  by  ecclesi¬ 
astics  to  their  families  seldom  prospered.  He  conjured 
them,  therefore,  to  remain  contented  with  their  lot.  “  At 
a  subsequent  time,  hearing  they  were  in  great  distress, 
he  distributed  among  them  a  legacy  which  had  been 
bequeathed  to  him  of  about  one  hundred  pounds  English 
money.  This,  and  the  present  of  a  few  shillings,  which 
he  onee  made  to  his  brother,  was,  notwithstanding  very 
large  sums  passed  through  his  hands,  all  the  temporal 
aid  which  his  family  received  from  him.”  *  This,  how¬ 
ever,  was  carrying  disinterestedness  to  an  extreme.  A 
man  who  has  been  assisted,  by  the  self-denial  of  his 
family,  to  attain  an  elevated  position,  owes  them  a  debt, 
which,  if  judiciously  and  honestly  discharged,  may  confer 
very  substantial  benefit  on  them,  and  not  be  inconsistent 
with  a  wider  culture  of  beneficence. 

Vincent  went  to  Toulouse,  and  entered  the  university  ; 
but  finding  his  finances  insufficient,  he  opened  a  school 
in  the  neighbouring  village  of  Buset.  He  continued, 
says  the  ‘  Biographie  Universelle,’  “  during  seven  years 
alternately  master  and  scholar  ;  giving  lessons  to  acquire 
the  means  of  living,  and  receiving,  at  the  same  time,  the 
learning  necessary  to  qualify  him  as  an  ecclesiastic.” 
In  1660,  when  he  was  twenty-four  years  of  age,  he  wras 
ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  Perigueux. 

Five  years  afterwards  he  went  to  Marseilles  to  receive 
a  legacy  which  had  been  left  to  him.  Intending  to 
return  to  Toulouse  he  was  induced  by  a  friend  to  embark 
with  him  on  board  a  felucca  which  was  about  to  sail  from 
Marseilles  across  the  Gulf  of  Lyons  to  Narbonne.  “  I 
embarked,”  said  Vincent,  in  a  letter  written  in  1607, 

for  Narbonne,  with  the  intention  of  saving  both  time 
and  money :  but  I  should  rather  say,  never  to  reach  it, 
and  to  lose  all.”  Three  Tunisian  corsair-ships,  whicli 
were  cruising  off  the  coast  in  the  Gulf,  for  the  purpose 
of  plundering  vessels  going  to  or  returning  from  the 
celebrated  fair  of  Beaucaire  on  the  Rhone,  discovered 
them,  and  gave  chase.  The  crew  and  passengers  of  the 
felucca  attempted  a  defence,  in  which  several  persons  were 
killed  on  both  sides,  and  Vincent  himself  was  wrounded 
with  an  arrowT.  The  pirates,  on  boarding  the  vessel, 
enraged  by  the  resistance  which  had  cost  them  the  lives 
of  four  or  five  of  their  rowers,  cut  down  the  captain  of 
the  felucca,  and  put  the  crew  and  passengers,  all  of 
whom  were  wounded,  in  chains.  After  remaining  seven 
or  eight  days  in  the  Gulf  of  Lyous,  during  wrhich  they 
plundered  several  other  vessels,  “  giving,  notwithstand¬ 
ing,  liberty  to  those  who  made  no  resistance,  after  they 
had  robbed  them,”  the  pirates  sailed  for  Tunis,  on 
reaching  which,  in  order  to  escape  the  interference  of 
the  French  consul,  they  drew  up  an  act  of  the  seizure, 
in  which  they  falsely  stated  that  Vincent  and  his  com¬ 
panions  had  been  taken  from  a  Spanish  vessel. 

Vincent  describes  the  sale  of  himself  and  companions 
at  Tunis,  a  process,  the  particulars  -  of  which  have  been 
much  the  same,  whether  the  persons  sold  were  white  or 
black.  The  merchants  who  came  to  buy  them  examined 
them,  he  says,  as  they  would  “  a  horse  or  cow.”  He 
was  sold  to  a  fisherman,  who,  not  finding  him  of  much 
use,  sold  him  again  to  an  old  physician,  a  medical 
alchemist,  “  a  great  extracter  of  essences,”  and  who  had 
been  for  fifty  years  in  search  of  the  philosopher’s  stone. 
But  he  was  better  than  all  this — “  a  man  very  humane 
*  ‘  Life  of  Vincent  (le  Paul,*  by  Charles  Butler,  Esq. 


and  tractable.”  The  kind-hearted  old  man  found  out 
that  Vincent  was  learned  and  intelligent,  and  therefore 
laboured  with  great  assiduity,  by  dint  of  long  lectures,  to 
convert  him  to  a  belief  in  alchemy  and  Mohammedanism. 
But  not  even  the  temptation  of  inheriting  the  physician’s 
wealth  could  induce  Vincent  to  avow  a  belief  which  he 
did  not  entertain ;  he  “  held  fast  his  integrity,”  and  to 
the  credit  of  the  old  man’s  tolerating  spirit  be  it  told, 
that  he  did  not  treat  his  slave  any  the  worse  for  his  per¬ 
severance  in  what  doubtless  seemed  ignorance  and  obsti¬ 
nacy.  Vincent  lived  with  this  master  from  September, 
1605,  till  August,  1606.  The  physician  was  called  upon 
to  travel,  and  died  on  the  road ;  and  Vincent,  with  his 
old  master’s  goods,  passed  into  the  possession  of  a 
nephew,  a  man  whose  character  was  the  reverse  of  that 
of  his  uncle’s.  He  did  not  suffer  long  from  his  inhu¬ 
manity.  A  rumour  prevailed  that  the  French  ambas¬ 
sador  was  coming,  armed  with  power  from  Constan¬ 
tinople,  to  recover  the  Christian  slaves ;  and  the  crafty 
Mussulman  got  rid  of  Vincent  profitably,  by  selling  him 
to  a  native  of  Nice  who  had  settled  in  Africa,  and  had 
embraced  Mohammedanism.  This  man  sent  him  out 
to  his  farm,  “  on  a  mountain,  in  a  hot  and  desert 
country.”  One  of  his  master’s  wives  was  a  Turkish 
lady,  and  evidently  must  have  been  a  woman  of  some 
intelligence  and  activity  of  mind.  Curious  to  know 
something  of  the  Christians,  she  used  to  follow  Vincent 
into  the  fields,  and  interrupted  his  labour  by  her  ques¬ 
tions. 

One  day  she  asked  him  to  sing  one  of  the  sacred  songs 
of  the  Christians.  “  The  recollection,”  says  Vincent, 
(on  whose  authority  all  this  portion  of  his  life  is  told)  of 
the  ‘  Quomodo  cantabimus  in  terra  aliena’  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel,  captives  in  Babylon,  made  me  commence, 
with  the  tear  in  my  eye,  the  Psalm  ‘  Super  flumina 
Babylonis,’*  and  then  the  ‘  Salve  Regina,’  and  several 
others.”  The  lady  was  delighted  and  astonished ;  she 
told  her  husband  in  the  evening  that  he  had  done  wrong 
in  abandoning  the  Christian  religion,  which  she  thought 
extremely  godd,  and  that  the  paradise  of  the  Christians 
seemed  to  her  a  more  glorious  and  happy  one  than  that 
of  her  fathers.  Her  husband  was  struck  with  remorse ; 
next  day  he  told  Vincent,  that  as  soon  as  he  could  arrange 
his  affairs  he  would  make  his  escape  with  him.  Six 
months  afterwards  they  returned  across  the  Mediterranean 
in  a  small  boat,  and  landed  safely  at  Aigues-Mortes  on 
the  28th  of  June,  1607.  From  thence  they  went  on  to 
Avignon,  where  the  renegade  made  his  public  recantation 
in  the  church  of  St.  Peter.  We  are  not  told  what  be¬ 
came  of  the  lady.  Vincent  terms  her  “  another  Caiaphas, 
or  as  the  ass  of  Balaam,”  an  instrument  of  conveying 
truths  which  she  did  not  herself  comprehend.  But  she 
deserves  a  far  higher  character.  .. 

The  vice-legate,  in  whose  presence  the  recantation  had 
been  made,  carried  Vincent  and  his  companion  with  him 
to  Rome.  Here  the  re-converted  man  entered  a  convent ; 
and  Vincent  was  presented  to  the  Pope,  and  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  ambassadors  of  the  French  king  at  Rome. 
They  sent  him  to  Paris  on  a  mission  of  some  importance, 
where  he  arrived  in  the  beginning  of  1609.  This  pro¬ 
cured  him  several  interviews  with  Henry  IV. 

On  his  arrival  in  Paris,  he  took  up  his  residence  in 
the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  near  the  Hopital  de  la 
ChariU'.  He  now  devoted  all  his  leisure  to  the  service 
of  the  sick  in  the  hospital — and  from  this  period  may  be 
dated  the  commencement  of  that  career  of  active  benevo¬ 
lence  which  distinguished  his  long  life.  His  patience 
and  strength  of  character  were  put  to  a  severe  test  about 
this  period.  While  travelling  in  the  Bordelois,  he  lodged 
at  Sore.  A  magistrate  who  occupied  the  same  apartment 
was  robbed  of  a  sum  of  money,  and  accused  Vincent  as 
the  thief.  As  his  name  had  become  somewhat  public, 
from  his  singular  adventures,  the  accusation  became 

*  The  137th  of  our  version,  “  by  the  rivers  of  Babylon,”  &c. 
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generally  known.  There  was  no  proof  that  he  had  been 
guilty :  yet  the  ■’imputation  hung  over  him  for  six  years. 
The  real  thief  being  imprisoned  for  another  offence,  con¬ 
fessed  ;  and  Vincent’s  accuser  cleared  his  character  by 
making  him  a  public  reparation. 

In  1611  he  was  made  Curt*  of  Clichy,  near  Paris, 
where  he  acquired  his  first  ministerial  reputation.  The 
general  standard  of  character  amongst  the  great  body  of  the 
French  clergy  was  at  that  time  very  low ;  and  the  spec¬ 
tacle  of  a  priest  devoting  his  whole  faculities  to  the  duties 
of  his  office,  and  preaching  with  great  earnestness  and 
zeal,  drew  marked  attention  towards  him.  He  raised 
subscriptions  amongst  opulent  friends  for  the  rebuilding 
of  his  parish  church  ;  and  established  a  society  or  con¬ 
fraternity  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  and  relieving  his 
poor  parishioners. 

In  1613,  he  quitted  his  charge  and  entered  into  the 
family  of  Philip  Emanuel  cle  Gondi,  Count  de  Joigni, 
general  of  the  gallies  of  France,  for  the  purpose  of  edu¬ 
cating  the  three  sons  of  the  Count.  This  employment 
opened  to  Vincent  a  new  sphere  of  life  and  a  new  field  of 
labour.  The  following  is  a  characteristic  trait :  the  Count, 
one  morning,  preparatory  to  setting  out  to  fight  a  duel, 
attended  mass.  Vincent  having  become  aware  of  his  in¬ 
tention,  took  an  opportunity,  when  the  service  was  finished, 
of  seriously  remonstrating  with  him  on  the  nature  of  his 
undertaking.  The  remonstrance  was  effectual ;  the  Count 
sent  to  inform  his  adversary  that  he  declined  meeting  him. 
AVe  may  here  mention  that  during  the  period  of  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  family  of  the  Count  de  Joigni,  a  brief  interval 
occurs,  in  which  he  acted  as  Cure  of  Chatillon,  in  Bresse, 
where,  owing  to  the  fearful  ignorance,  depravity,  and 
poverty  that  prevailed,  his  exertions,  especially  during 
the  prevalence  of  a  pestilence  and  famine,  endeared  him 
to  the  inhabitants. 

As  commander  of  the  royal  gallies,  the  Count  de 
Joigni  had  occasion  frequently  to  visit  Marseilles,  and 
Vincent  very  often  accompanied  him.  The  situation  of 
the  unhappy  criminals  condemned  to  the  gallies  was  at 
this  time  most  horrible.  AVhen  the  gallies  were  not 
ready  to  receive  them,  they  were  crowded  into  dungeons, 
with  very  little  air  or  light,  and  were  fed  on  bread  and 
water.  Covered  with  vermin,  ignorant,  and  ferocious, 
they  seemed  more  like  savage  beasts  than  human  beings. 
Vincent  began  the  work  of  reformation  by  introducing 
himself  to  the  criminals  as  their  friend,  one  who  felt  for 
their  sufferings,  and  was  anxious  to  relieve  them.  He 
soon  gained  their  confidence;  the  improvements  which 
he  effected  induced  the  Count  to  mention  the  matter  to 
Louis  XIII.  who  made  Vincent  Almoner- General  of  the 
gallies  of  France ;  and  he  received  large  subscriptions  to 
enable  him  to  carry  forward  his  charitable  designs. 

The  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  criminals 
condemned  to  the  gallies  was  the  first  great  work  of 
Vincent  de  Paul :  the  establishment  of  his  missionary 
college  was  the  second.  In  this  work  he  was  efficiently 
supported  by  the  Count  and  Countess  de  Joigni.  The 
“  congregation  of  the  mission  ”  was  intended  to  afford  a 
supply  of  teachers  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  French 
provinces,  the  members  of  which  were  considered  as 
auxiliaries  to  the  regular  clergy,  and  were  to  act  in  sub¬ 
ordination  to  the  authorities  of  the  church.  The  project 
was  formally  approved  by  the  Pope.  The  infant  insti¬ 
tution  took  up  its  first  residence  in  the  College  des 
Bons-Enfans,  and  afterwards  in  the  priory  of  St.  Laza¬ 
rus.  The  beginnings  of  the  institution  were  small :  but 
Vincent  lived  to  see  his  “  Lazarist  ”  missionaries  visiting 
the  Hebrides,  Ireland,  Madagascar,  &c.,  and  to  be  able 
to  exclaim,  in  his  old  age,  “  Behold  it  now  spread  over 
the  whole  world.”  But  not  only  did  he  exert  himself 
for  the  laity :  he  laboured  to  reform  the  clergy,  the 
depravation  of  w  hose  manners,  he  said,  was  “  a  principal 
cause  of  the  ruin  of  the  church.”  AVe  may  dissent  from 
his  opinions,  and  withhold  our  approbation  from  the 
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manner  in  which  he  carried  out  some  of  his  numerous 
projects,  as  deficient  in  judgment  and  effectiveness;  but 
no  man  can  refuse  him  the  praise  of  uniting  in  his  char¬ 
acter  the  spirit  and  activity  of  a  Howard  and  a  AVesley. 
Elad  there  been  more  men  of  his  stamp  in  France,  the 
horrors  of  the  first  French  revolution  might  have  been 
greatly  mitigated. 

During  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  Vincent  de  Paul 
was  in  high  reputation.  He  attended  that  monarch  in 
his  last  illness.  His  example  stimulated  both  the  really 
charitably-disposed,  and  those  who  were  actuated  by  the 
mere  impulses  of  vanity  :  the  latter  class  was  by  far  the 
most  numerous,  and  often  smothered  the  good  that 
existed  in  many  of  the  schemes  that  were  projected. 
Under  the  sanction  of  Abncent,  Mademoiselle  le  Gras 
began  the  institution  of  Les  Socurs  Grises  (so  called 
from  the  dress  which  they  wore,  which  was  grey),  better 
known  to  the  English  reader  as  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 
He  also  established  a  religious  association  of  ladies  for 
the  service  of  the  poor  in  the  Hotel  Dieu ;  and  moved 
by  the  consideration  of  the  number  of  infants  which,  in 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  were  exposed  in 
the  streets  of  Paris,  he  procured  the  assistance  of  the 
ladies  and  the  Sisters  of  Charity  to  establish  the  Hos¬ 
pice  des  Enfaus  Trouves,  or  Foundling  Hospital.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  a  large  portion  of 
France  was  exposed  to  all  the  horrors  of  war,  pestilence, 
and  famine.  For  successive  years  Vincent  de  Paul 
exerted  himself  with  untiring  perseverance,  raised  large 
sums  of  money,  with  the  distribution  of  which  he  was 
entrusted,  and  which  he  regularly  remitted  to  Picardie, 
Champagne,  and  Lorraine,  for  the  relief  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants.  At  one  time  he  obtained  an  interview  with 
Richelieu,  and  after  representing  the  frightful  state  of 
the  country,  besought  him  to  “  give  peace  to  France.” 
The  haughty  minister  was  touched ,  he  dismissed  Vin¬ 
cent  kindly,  assuring  him  that  peace  would  soon  be 
obtained,  if  it  depended  only  on  his  owm  wishes. 

During  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.  the  queen-regent, 
Anne  of  Austria,  instituted  an  ecclesiastical  council, 
composed  of  the  Cardinal  Mazarin,  the  Chancellor,  the 
Grand  Penitentiary  of  Paris,  and  Vincent  de  Paul :  the 
latter  was  appointed  its  president.  But  though  he 
was  honest,  plain,  and  of  a  mild  disposition,  he  occa¬ 
sionally  felt  what  it  was  to  be  exposed  to  the  rivalries 
and  intrigues  of  courtiers ;  and  his  strong  attachment  to 
the  sacerdotal  authority,  an  attachment  which  he  evinced 
by  implicit  submission  to  all  whom  he  considered  his 
spiritual  superiors,  involved  him  in  controversy  with  the 
Jansenists. 

Vincent  de  Paul  died  in  1660,  aged  84,  at  the  House 
of  Sfi  Lazarus,  the  head-quarters  of  his  missionary 
establishment.  He  was  canonized  by  Pope  Clement 
XII.  in  1737. 


DOMESTIC  CHEMISTRY. 

I.  Introduction. 

It  has  been  stated  by  Dr.  AVatson,  the  author  of  ‘  Che¬ 
mical  Essays,’  that  on  one  occasion  Sir  Isaac  New¬ 
ton  and  Dr.  Bentley  met  accidentally  in  London :  and 
on  Sir  Isaac’s  enquiring  what  philosophical  pursuits  were 
carrying  oil  at  Cambridge,  the  Doctor  replied  “  None— 
for  when  you  go  a-hunting,  Sir  Is-aac,  you  kill  all  the 
game  :  you  have  left  us  nothing  to  pursue.”  “  Not  so,” 
said  the  philosopher,  “  you  may  start  a  variety  of  game 
in  every  bush,  if  you  will  but  take  the  trouble  to  beat 
for  it.” 

This  reply  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  is  well  worthy  of  our 
attention,  for  it  is  applicable  under  every  variety  of 
circumstances.  No  philosopher  is  so  industrious  or  so 
clever  as  to  leave  nothing  for  his  cotemporaries  or  his 
successors  to  discover  or  invent :  no  person,  however  far 
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he  may  he  from  equalling  the  great  men  whose  names 
will  be  known  and  honoured  in  all  ages,  need  despair  of 
being  able  to  add  something  to  the  amount  of  human 
knowledge  :  no  situation  in  life,  however  unfavourable, 
or  however  little  likely  to  afford  opportunities  for  scien¬ 
tific  enquiry,  is  such  as  utterly  to  shut  out  the  individual 
from  the  possibility  of  knowing  and  appreciating  the  na¬ 
tural  wonders  and  beauties  which  surround  him.  James 
Ferguson  followed  an  occupation  requiring  as  little  ex¬ 
ercise  of  mental  power  as  any  we  are  likely  to  meet  with, 
namely,  that,  of  tending  flocks  on  his  native  mountains  : 
and  yet  he  attained  a  distinguished  rank  among  the 
scientific  men  of  the  day  by  his  own  exertions.  It  may 
be  said,  in  reference  to  such  cases  as  that  of  Ferguson, 
that  the  nature  of  the  employment  in  which  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  was  such  as  to  afford  great  facilities  for  mental 
exercise  in  other  pursuits,  because  the  mind,  being  but 
little  engaged  on  the  duties  of  his  situation,  would  be  at 
liberty  to  turn  into  another  channel.  But  this  remark 
does  not  detract  from  the  credit  due  to  Ferguson  and 
others  similarly  situated  ;  for  the  instances  are  far  more 
numerous  in  which  men  who,  with  much  leisure  time, 
have  done  nothing  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  knowledge, 
than  of  men  who  in  the  midst  of  almost  incessant  toil 
and  application  have  yet  found  time  to  discover  truths 
before  unknown,  and  to  extend  the  utility  of  those  which 
were  known. 

Our  object  in  making  these  remarks  is  to  impress  upon 
our  readers,  that  we  can,  one  and  all,  render  service  to 
our  fellow  beings,  if  we  will  only  think  and  reflect  on 
what  we  do  understand,  and  endeavour  to  discover  the 
causes  of  those  things  which  we  do  not  understand. 

We  are  all,  and  at  all  times,  surrounded  with  objects 
which,  viewed  in  a  right  light,  would  form  a  mine  of 
mental  wealth  to  us.  In  the  absence  of  any  other  labo¬ 
ratory  let  us  “  look  at  home,”  and  wre  shall  then  see 
such  an  endless  succession  of  chemical  processes — of 
movements  in  which  the  mechanical  forces  are  concerned 
— of  exemplifications  of  the  equilibrium  of  fluids — of  the 
elasticity  and  expansibility  of  gases  and  vapours, — and  of 
the  application  of  some  or  all  of  these  in  the  construction 
of  furniture  and  implements,  as  would  supply  us  with 
a  fruitful  and  exhaustless  source  of  mental  employment. 
Our  readers  may  feel  assured  that  if  they  could  explain 
one-half  of  the  chemical  processes  carried  on  in  the 
usual  routine  of  domestic  duties,  or  one-half  of  the  laws 
by  which  the  mechanical  arrangements  of  a  common 
apartment  are  governed,  they  would  have  made  a  great 
advance  in  some  of  the  most  important  of  the  natural 
sciences.  Many  of  our  readers  will  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  they  have  been  practically  engaged  in  Natural  Phi¬ 
losophy  and  Chemistry  all  their  lives.  Such  however  is 
undoubtedly  the  fact :  The  boy  who  cracks  a  walnut-shell 
or  a  lobster’s  claw  in  the  hinge  of  a  door  practically 
illustrates  one  of  the  properties  of  the  lever  :  the  child 
who  places  his  hand  nearer  to  the  handle  than  to  the 
hinge  of  the  door  for  the  purpose  of  closing  it,  illus¬ 
trates  another  property  of  the  lever :  a  person  who 
rests  the  poker  on  one  of  the  bars  of  a  grate,  in 
order  to  raise  and  stir  the  fire,  exhibits  a  knowledge  of 
another  species  of  lever  :  one  who  loosens  the  lid  of  a 
vessel  containing  boiling  water,  does  so  in  obedience  to 
the  law  of  the  expansive  force  of  steam,  although  he  may 
think  he  does  so  merely  to  prevent  the  “  pot  from  boiling 
over.”  We  are  scarcely  aware  that  we  stoop  forward  in 
rising  from  a  chair,  yet  we  do  so  in  obedience  to  the  law 
which  regulates  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  body  must 
be  maintained,  or  the  body  will  fall :  a  servant  carrying 
a  dish  of  meat  before  her,  leans  back  in  obedience  to  the 
same  law.  In  making  tea,  a  housewife  does  not  think  it 
necessary  that  the  water  should  boil  10  or  15  minutes 
before  it  is  poured  on  the  herb  ;  the  fact  is,  that  when 
once  it  boils  it  is  fit  for  use,  because  it  will  never  be 
hotter  however  long  it  may  remain  on  the  fire,  although 


it  is  probable  that  the  housewife  attributes  the  extracting 
power  more  to  the  boiling  than  to  the  temperature.  A 
laundress  who  would  at  once  affirm  that  linen  could  not 
be  brought  clean  with  hard  water,  shews  a  practical  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  truth  that  water  containing  lime  will 
not  dissolve  soap,  but  will  curdle  it ;  and  that  if  the  soap 
be  not  dissolved,  it  will  not  extract  the  dirt  from  the 
linen.  In  filling  a  pail  with  water  from  a  cistern  or  a 
well  or  a  pond,  we  do  not  thrust  the  pail  down  in  the 
vertical  position  until  it  is  wholly  submerged,  but  incline 
it,  so  as  to  get  a  portion  of  the  water  in  the  pail  as  early 
in  the  process  as  possible  ;  the  rationale  of  this  is  that 
the  weight  of  the  empty  jrnil  is  small  compared  with  its 
bulk,  and  the  water  refuses  to  admit  the  pail  without 
some  pressure  from  above,  but  when  a  little  water  is  in 
the  pail  its  downward  progress  is  accelerated.  All  these 
arc  instances  (and  they  form  but  a  very  small  portion 
of  those  which  come  under  our  daily  observation)  in 
which  we  are  practically  conversant  with  natural  laws, 
but  without  reflecting  that  they  are  natural  laws.  We 
pursue  the  methods  indicated  in  those  few  instances,  not 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  on  which  those  methods 
depend,  but  from  an  experience  of  their  truth. 

Would  it  not  therefore  be  desirable  for  us  to  endeavour 
to  understand  the  laws  by  which  all  material  processes 
are  governed  : — to  gain  the  master  key  which  will  open 
many  doors,  each  of  which  requires  a  separate  key  for 
him  who  merely  deals  in  details  ?  We  think  that  this 
must  be  answered  in  the  affirmative :  and  we  wish  to 
point  out  to  the  reader  how  he  may  find  abundance  of 
materials  on  which  to  exercise  his  powers  of  reflection. 
Let  him  endeavour  to  explain  the  causes  of  the  pheno¬ 
mena  which  present  themselves  to  his  notice  around  his 
own  fire-side,  in  his  own  domestic  circle,  or  in  the  course 
of  his  daily  avocations.  A  man  may  be  a  good  chemist 
although  his  apparatus  consist  only  of  a  few  flasks,  a 
tobacco-pipe,  and  a  lamp;  and  Dr.  Wollaston  shewed 
that  a  profound  philosopher  might  make  galvanic  experi¬ 
ments  'with  a  common  thimble  and  two  bits  of  wire.  Let 
it  not  be  forgotten  that  nothing  is  too  small  or  too  in¬ 
significant  for  the  notice  of  a  philosopher ;  and  he  who 
should  say  that  the  philosophy  of  boiling  a  potatoe,  or 
of  shutting  a  door,  or  of  dipping  a  pail  of  water,  do  not 
belong  to  science,  has  yet  to  learn  what  is  the  meaning 
of  that  term. 


SHEIKH  REFAA’S  DESCRIPTION  OF  PARIS. 

We  usually  feel  interested  in  knowing  what  impressions 
are  made  upon  foreigners  by  those  manners  and  institu¬ 
tions  which  are  familiar  to  ourselves,  and  the  interest  is 
increased  in  proportion  as  the  habits  of  the  observer  are 
more  remote  from  our  own.  In  this  circumstance  lies 
much  of  the  popularity  of  such  works  as  the  ‘  Turkish 
Spy,’  ‘  Peruvian  Letters,’  c  Chinese  Spy,’  and  the  very 
clever  c  Hajji  Baba  in  England,’  in  which  the  authors 
have  more  or  less  skilfully  seized  the  points  of  view  in 
which  natives  of  distant  countries  would  be  most  likely 
to  look  at  our  customs.  A  few  genuine  views  of  portions 
of  Europe  by  natives  of  Asia  have  appeared  in  England, 
but  they  have  been  short,  written  mostly  from  memory, 
and  by  persons  without  much  general  information,  who 
knew  little  of  the  language  of  the  people  they  described. 
Their  descriptions  could  in  consequence  extend  only  to 
things  which  they  saw  upon  the  surface  of  society. 

The  work  of  which  we  propose  to  give  some  account 
is  of  superior  interest.  It  is  the  production  of  an  Egyptian 
who  was  sent  to  Paris  by  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  in  the  year 
1826,  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences  of  Europe, 
and  who  has  evidently  profited  by  his  sojourn  among 
Europeans.  The  author’s  view  was  not  to  make  an 
amusing  book,  but  to  communicate  to  his  countrymen  a 
knowledge  of  Europe,  and  to  smooth  down  their  preju¬ 
dices  against' Christians,  He  is  clearly  an  honest  Mus 
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sulman,  too  religious  to  question  the  faith  of  his  fathers, 
although,  unlike  most  Mussulmans,  too  enlightened  to 
condemn  all  who  differ  from  it,  particularly  when  those 
of  the  opposite  faith  are  so  superior  to  the  followers  of  his 
own  creed  in  that  knowledge  which  lie  is  himself  suffi¬ 
ciently  instructed  to  appreciate.  The  Sheikh  Refaa  was 
a  regular  student,  educated  in  the  usual  Mohammedan 
learning,  and,  before  his  residence  in  France,  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Pasha  as  a  sort  of  military  chaplain.  He 
calls  his  work  ‘  Taldilis  ulabriz  fi  talkhisi  Bariz,’  a  name 
chosen  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyming  sound,  to  which  an 
Asiatic  will  at  any  time  sacrifice  sense,  whether  in  prose 
or  verse :  the  meaning  of  it  is  ‘  Purification  of  Gold,  in 
the  description  of  Paris.’  Before  he  left  Paris,  he  al¬ 
lowed  Mons.  Caussin  de  Perceval  to  take  extracts  from 
his  manuscript,  and  it  is  from  that  gentlemans  notes 
that  the  following  account  is  taken.  The  original  work 
has  been  subsequently  printed  at  the  Arabic  press  of 
Boulaq,  in  Egypt. 

On  his  arrival  at  Marseilles,  like  all  orientals,  he  is 
astonished  to  see  women  walk  about  without  veils.  He 
describes  the  chairs,  tables,  plates,  knives  and  forks,  and 
all  the  detail  of  European  modes,  so  different  to  what  he 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing.  The  large  looking- 
glasses  caused  in  him  almost  as  much  surprise  as  might 
have  been  felt  by  a  savage  who  had  never  before  seen  a 
mirror;  and  indeed  the  little  glasses  he  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  make  use  of  in  Egypt  are  so  much  surpassed  in 
size  and  brilliance  by  those  he  saw  in  France,  that  he 
may  well  be  pardoned  for  supposing  that  he  saw  another 
Egyptian  approaching  him  the  first  time  he  looked  into 
a  full  length  mirror. 

One  of  the  first  things  noticed  by  the  Sheikh,  on  his 
arrival  at  Paris,  is  the  fire :  he  says  the  Christians  get 
near  it,  sit  in  a  circle  about  it,  and  think  they  confer 
honour  on  a  guest  by  giving  him  the  seat  next  the  fire¬ 
place.  He  describes  the  river,  its  islands,  and  quays ; 
but  he  cannot  help  adding,  “  But  oh  how  inferior  is  all 
this  to  the  Nile,  the  isle  of  Raudha,  and  the  Mekyas; 
nothing  can  be  compared  to  the  charming  prospect  of 
Raudha;  and  what  a  difference  between  the  water  of  the 
Seine  and  that  of  the  Nile.”  After  this  little  effusion  of 
patriotism,  he  points  out  many  usages  which  might  be 
advantageously  introduced  into  Egypt,  such  as  watering 
•  the  streets  and  squares  by  means  of  water-carts,  instead 
of  doing  it  by  hand  as  is  done  in  Cairo :  he  also  recom¬ 
mends  the  use  of  pipes  to  convey  water  to  the  different 
quarters  of  towns,  instead  of  camels,  as  usual  in  Egypt. 
We  may  here  remark  that  only  a  very  few  years  ago 
the  houses  of  Paris  were  supplied  with  water  by  means 
perhaps  inferior  to  those  used  in  Egypt;  namely,  by 
pails  like  those  carried  by  the  London  milkmen. 

Our  author  next  describes  the  Parisians.  “  They 
are,”  he  says,  “  distinguished  among  the  Christians  for 
their  intelligence  and  sagacity.  Even  the  Common 
people  know  how  to  read  and  write :  they  reflect  deeply 
on  what  they  see,  each  according  to  his  condition.  They 
have  made  books  on  everything,  even  on  such  subjects 
as  cookery.  Their  fashions  are  always  varying ;  none  is 
permanent.  Not  that  they  totally  change  the  nature  of 
their  costume ;  they  only  make  alterations  in  its  form : 
thus  they  never  leave  the  hat  for  the  turban ;  but  they 
wear  the  hat  sometimes  of  one  shape,  and  sometimes  of 
another.  The  most  important  personages  walk  rapidly 
in  the  streets,  like  simple  individuals.  In  their  societies 
men  and  women  meet  altogether  in  large  rooms  brilli¬ 
antly  illuminated  and  furnished  with  seats.  Women  are 
treated  with  more  respect  than  men,  who  do  not  sit 
down  unless  all  the  women  are  seated.  They  dance 
together,  men  as  well  as  women ;  but  there  is  nothing 
wrong  in  this,  for  among  the  Christians  dancing  is  only 
a  sort  of  measured  jumping,  to  which  no  evil  attaches, 
and  it  is  not  considered  improper  to  take  a  woman’s 
hand.”  Here  the  utter  seclusion  of  Mohammedan 


females  must  be  remembered ;  and  we  must  also  ob¬ 
serve,  that  among  Orientals  generally,  and  particularly  in 
Egypt,  dancing  is  practised  only  by  women  of  ill  repute, 
hired  for  the  occasion,  and  that  their  dances  are  very 
indecorous.  The  trouble  of  dancing  would  be  sufficient 
to  condemn  it  as  a  practice  among  the  people  of  the 
east,  who  have  no  idea  of  taking  exercise  for  its  own 
sake.  The  question  of  a  Turk  of  rank  to  a  French 
ambassador  at  Constantinople  may  be  remembered. 
His  excellency  had  just  finished  a  dance  when  the  Turk 
said  to  him,  “  You  are  rich,  why  don’t  you  pay  a  ser¬ 
vant  to  do  this  for  you?”  The  Sheikh  is  pretty  tolerant 
of  Christian  modes  ;  but  he  blames  the  exposure  of 
women  unveiled  to  the  gaze  of  men,  and  accuses  them 
of  coquetry ;  admitting  at  the  same  time  that  Arab 
women  also  use  arts  to  attract  admiration,  such  as  paint¬ 
ing  their  fingers  red,  and  their  eyelids  and  lips  black. 

One  chapter  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  details  of  the 
public  charities  of  Paris,  concerning  which  he  remarks 
that  “  the  number  of  such  institutions  compensates  for 
the  want  of  individual  charity.  The  Parisians  are  not 
charitable  :  they  repulse  the  mendicant,  and  are  of  opi¬ 
nion  that  no  one  should  beg  ;  if  he  can  work,  they  say 
he  does  not  want  alms  ;  if  he  is  unable,  the  houses  of 
charity  are  open  to  him.”  The  Orientals  give  alms 
much  more  frequently  than  Europeans.  But  the  swarms 
of  beggars,  both  of  impostors  and  of  the  really  indigent, 
which  infest  oriental  towns,  prove  that  the  universal 
practice  of  alms- giving  has  not  tended  to  diminish 
misery  and  imposition. 

The  author  afterwards  describes  the  commercial  esta¬ 
blishments  of  Paris  ;  the  national  and  private  banks,  the 
insurance  offices,  the  school  of  commerce,  the  public 
exhibition  of  manufactured  produce,  all  are  mentioned 
and  commented  on.  The  post-office,  the  canals,  steam¬ 
boats,  stage-coaches,  and  waggons,  hackney  coaches  and 
omnibuses,  are  all  mentioned  with  due  praise.  To  such 
establishments,  and  to  the  activity  and  economy  of 
Europeans,  he  very  sensibly  ascribes  their  opulence. 
“  A  minister  in  France,”  he  remarks,  “  has  no  more 
than  ten  or  a  dozen  servants,  and  may  be  seen  walking 
in  the  streets  unattended  and  undistinguished.  Among 
the  Mussulmans  even  a  soldier  has  sometimes  many 
servants.” 

The  latter  portion  of  the  work  is  taken  up  with  treat¬ 
ises  on  astronomy,  geography,  arithmetic,  chemistry, 
medicine,  &c.,  &c.,  as  known  and  practised  by  Eu¬ 
ropeans.  In  astronomy  the  Sheikh  is  much  puzzled  to 
conciliate  the  motion  and  form  of  the  earth  with  the 
words  of  the  Koran.  He  says  the  opinion  is  heretical, 
and  opposed  to  the  holy  books  of  the  Christians  as  well 
as  to  those  of  the  Mohammedans ;  but  that  the  Chris¬ 
tians  support  their  opinions  with  so  much  learning,  that  it 
is  very  difficult  to  refute  them,  and  their  paradoxes  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  founded  on  reality.  “  Their  learned  works,” 
he  says,  “  are  filled  with  such  paradoxes.  The  Mussul¬ 
man  who  studies  French  books  must  stick  closely  to  the 
Koran  and  the  Traditions,  or  else  he  will  be  liable  to 
seduction,  and  his  faith  will  be  shaken.”  With  this 
caution  he  communicates  to  his  countrymen  a  sort  of 
compendium  of  general  knowledge,  which  is  calculated, 
by  its  lucid  style  and  correctness,  to  be  eminently  useful 
to  them. 

On  his  return  to  Egypt  the  Sheikh  Refaa  was  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  a  school  established  near  Cairo,  for 
geography,  natural  history,  and  mathematics,  which  is 
annexed  to  the  medical  and  surgical  college  of  Abuz- 
abel.  He  has  since  published  several  scientific  treatises 
translated  from  the  French  into  the  Arabic  language. 
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THE  RACOON. 


[The  Racoon.] 


The  Racoon  is  a  native  of  America,  where  it  appears  to 
have  a  wide  range,  being  abundant  in  the  northern  divi¬ 
sion  of  that  continent  as  high  as  the  cold  latitudes  of  the 
fur  country,  and  being  found  in  the  southern  division 
also  ;  at  least,  if  the  animal  described  by  Azara  as  a 
native  of  Paraguay,  under  the  title  of  ‘  Agouarapope,’  be 
the  same,  as  most  naturalists  regard  it.  Placed  by  Lin¬ 
naeus  in  the  genus  Ursus  (under  the  tile  of  Ursus  Lot  or), 
the  Racoon  has  been  separated  as  the  representative  ot  a 
distinct  genus,  namely  Procyon  *,  established  by  Storr, 
and  adopted  by  modern  naturalists.  Like  the  Coati,t  to 
which  the  Racoon  is  nearly  related,  this  animal  belongs 
to  the  Plantigrade  section  of  the  Carnivora,  but  though 
the  soles  of  the  feet  are  naked,  it  is  only  while  at  rest 
that  they  are  fairly  applied  to  the  ground.  While  in 
motion  the  heel  is  raised,  yet  the  gait  of  the  Racoon  is 
heavy  and  awkward ;  its  limbs  are  short  and  stout,  its 
back  is  arched,  and  the  body  is  round,  thick,  and  mas- 

*  Upoicvwv,  from  npo,  before,  and  kvcjv,  a  dog. 

+  See  Penny  Mag.,  No.  306. 
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sive,  with  a  marked  fullness  about  the  flanks  adding  to 
its  breadth,  and  making  the  limbs  seem  shorter  than 
they  are  in  reality.  Without  suppleness  or  agility  the 
Racoon  exhibits  a  certain  address  in  its  actions,  which 
harmonize  with  its  cunning  and  prying  physiognomy. 
The  form  and  general  expression  of  the  head  are  deci¬ 
dedly  fox-like,  except  that  the  ears  are  round  and  short, 
the  eyes  large,  with  circular  pupils,  and  the  muzzle 
abruptly  acute,  the  nose  extending  beyond  the  jaws,  but 
less  so  than  in  the  Coatis,  in  which  animals  it  is  ad¬ 
vanced  in  the  form  of  an  elongated  movable  snout.  The 
tongue  is  soft,  the  teeth  consist  of  six  incisors  in  each 
jaw,  and  two  straight  compressed  canines;  there  are 
three  conical  false  molars  on  each  side  in  the  upper  jaw, 
succeeded  by  three  tuberculous  true  molars.  In  the 
lower  jaw  there  are  four  false  molars  on  each  side,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  laniary  and  tuberculous  molar. 

The  toes  are  five  on  each  foot,  furnished  underneath 
with  thick  tubercles ;  the  claws  are  long,  sharp,  power¬ 
ful,  and  fitted  for  digging  ;  on  the  palm  both  of  the  fore 
and  hind  feet  there  are  five  distinct  elastic  pads,  or 
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tubercles ;  one  at  the  base  of  the  little  toe,  one  at  the 
origin  of  the  thumb,  one  near  the  second  toe,  one  at  the 
base  of  the  two  larger  toes,  and  one  towards  the  wrist,  or 

heel.  .  .  . 

Though  incapable  of  grasping  objects  with  its  paws, 

the  Racoon  can  hold  its  food  between  them  pressed  toge¬ 
ther,  in  doing  which  it  usually  sits  upon  its  haunches 
like  a  bear,  and  in  this  attitude  it  very  often  feeds. 
Azara  indeed  informs  us  that  its  Paraguay  name,  Agou- 
arapope,  alludes  to  the  inflexibility  of  its  paws,  meaning 
“The  fox  with  the  stretched  hand.”  “In  fact,”  he 
adds,  “  the  forefoot  of  this  animal  is  very  open,  and  has 
the  toes  much  separated,  so  that  they  cannot  be  made  to 
grasp,  having  a  much  greater  depth  than  breadth  ;  nevei- 
theless  it  makes  use  of  its  two  forefeet,  but  simultaneously, 
and  without  folding  the  toes,  when  it  wishes  to  carry  food 
to  its  mouth.”  The  tail  is  long,  full,  and  bushy. 

Of  the  senses  of  this  animal,  that  of  smell  is  the  most 
developed,  and  is  very  acute  :  the  eyes,  though  the  pupil 
is  round,  are  better  adapted  for  twilight  or  night  than 
for  the  glare  of  day ;  indeed,  a  strong  light  distresses 
and  confuses  these  animals  exceedingly.  In  its  natural 
state,  in  fact,  the  Racoon  is  nocturnal,  and  it  is  most 
probably  from  the  circumstance  of  the  eyes  being  inca¬ 
pable  of  sustaining  day-light,  that  blindness  from  cata¬ 
ract  (opacity  of  the  lens)  is  so  common  in  these  animals 
in  a  state  of  captivity,  when  they  are  liable  to  be  roused 
up,  and  are  often  kept  awake  during  the  whole  or 
greater  part  of  the  day. 

Buffon,  in  speaking  of  the  localities  tenanted  by  the  Ra¬ 
coon,  says,  “  This  animal  is  originally  from  the  southern 
regions  of  America  ;  it  is  not  found  in  the  Old  World  ; 
at  least,  travellers  who  have  spoken  of  the  animals  of 
Africa  and  the  East  Indies,  make  no  mention  of  it.  It 
is,  on  the  contrary,  very  common  in  the  warm  climates 
of  America,  and  especially  in  Jamaica,  where  it  inhabits 
the  mountains,  whence  it  descends  to  feed  upon  the 
sugar-canes.  It  is  not  found  in  Canada,  nor  in  the 
other  northern  portions  of  this  continent ;  nevertheless,  it 
does  not  greatly  fear  the  cold ;  M.  Klein  brought  up  one 
at  Dantzick,  and  that  which  we  had  has  passed  a  whole 
night  with  its  feet  locked  up  in  the  ice  without  expe¬ 
riencing  any  ill  effects.”  As  respects  the  Racoon  not 
inhabiting  Canada.,  Buffon  is  most  certainly  wrong.  It 
is  even  eaten  in  Canada,  as  we  are  positively  informed  by 
a  gentleman  who  has  seen  it  brought  to  the  table.  Dr. 
Richardson  informs  us  that  the  Racoon  “  inhabits  the 
southern  parts  of  the  fur  districts,  being  found  as  far 
north  as  Red  River,  in  lat.  50’,  from  which  quarter  about 
one  hundred  skins  are  procured  by  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company.  If  there  is  no  mistake  as  to  the  identity  of 
this  species,  the  Racoon  extends  farther  north  on  the 
shores  ot  the  Pacific  than  it  does  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  Dixon  and  Portlock  obtained 
cloaks  of  Racoon  skins  from  the  natives  of  Cook’s  river, 
in  lat.  60° ;  and  skins,  supposed  to  be  those  of  the 
Racoon,  were  also  seen  at  Nootka  Sound  by  Captain 
Cook.  Lewis  and  Clarke  expressly  state  that  the 
Racoon,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  is  the  same  with 
the  animal  so  common  in  the  United  States.”  To  this 
Dr.  Richardson  adds,  “  its  flesh,  when  fed  on  vegetables, 
is  reported  to  be  good.” 

Nocturnal  in  its  habits,  the  Racoon  sleeps  in  its 
retreat  daring  the  day,  rolled  up  in  the  form  of  a  ball, 
with  the  head  placed  between  the  thighs.  As  evening 
sets  in  it  begins  its  prowl  for  food.  Roots,  succulent 
vegetable  matters,  insects,  worms,  birds,  and  their  eggs, 
constitute  its  diet.  In  search  of  the  latter  it  climbs  trees, 
ascending  and  descending  with  remarkable  dexterity  :  it  is 
said  to  kill  birds  like  the  polecat,  first  biting  off'  the  head, 
and  then  sucking  out  the  blood.  Oysters  are  among  its 
favourite  articles  of  diet ;  and  for  the  sake  of  obtaining 
them  it  frequents  the  swampy  borders  of  the  sea,  places 
•which  it  prefers  even  to  the  woods,  as  is  noticed  by 


Azara,  who  contends  that  Buffon  is  in  error  in  stating  it 
to  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  mountains  or  elevated  loca¬ 
lities.  Of  the  fondness  of  the  Racoon  for  oysters,  and  of 
its  dexterity  in  opening,  the  writer  has  been  a  wit¬ 
ness.  Some  years  since  he  tried  a  tame  Racoon  with 
several  of  these  “  shell-fish,”  as  they  are  popularly  called, 
which  it  greedily  devoured.  Its  first  action  was  to  crush 
the  hinge  of  the  shell  between  its  teeth,  which  done,  it 
wrenched  the  two  valves  so  far  asunder  as  to  enable  it  to 
scrape  out  the  mollusk  with  its  claws.  In  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  tame  Racoon  by  M.  Blanquart  des  Salines,  we 
are  informed  “  It  opens  oysters  with  wonderful  skill ;  it 
is  sufficient  to  break  the  hinge,  its  paws  complete  the 
work.  It  must  have  an  excellent  sense  of  touch.  In 
this  operation  rarely  does  it  avail  itself  of  sight  or  smell ; 
for  instance,  it  passes  the  oyster  under  its  hind  paws,  then 
without  looking  seeks  by  its  hands  the  weakest  place ; 
it  there  digs  in  its  claws,  forces  apart  the  valves,  and 
tears  out  the  fish  in  fragments,  leaving  nothing  behind.” 

The  gait  of  the  Racoon  on  the  ground  is  oblique,  and 
when  it  moves  quickly  its  mode  of  progression  consists 
of  a  series  of  bounds,  reminding  us  of  the  movements  of 
the  Lemurs,  but  with  nothing  of  their  grace  and  light¬ 
ness.  When  taken  young  this  animal  is  easily  tamed, 
becomes  playful,  and  is  fond  of  being  noticed  and  ca¬ 
ressed,  but  is  at  the  same  time  very  capricious  and  easily 
offended;  and  to  some  persons,  without  any  apparent 
cause,  it  will  show  from  the  first  marked  signs  of  hosti¬ 
lity.  When  enraged  or  desirous  of  attacking  a  person, 
the  Racoon  advances,  a3  we  have  often  witnessed,  with 
arched  back  and  bristling  hairs,  and  with  its  chin  or 
under  jaws  close  to  the  ground,  uttering  gruff  sounds  of 
displeasure.  If  once  injured,  it  seldom  forgives  its  enemy. 
M.  Blanquart  des  Salines  states  that  a  servant  had  one 
day  struck  his  racoon  a  few  blows  with  a  whip  :  “  in  vain 
did  the  man  afterwards  attempt  a  reconciliation,  neither 
eggs,  nor  food  most  coveted  by  the  animal,  availed  in 
pacifying  it.  At  his  approach  it  enters  into  a  sort  of  fury ; 
with  sparkling  eyes  it  darts  at  him,  and  utters  loud  cries 
of  suffering.  Whatever  is  presented  to  it  at  that  time,  it 
refuses  until  its  enemy  has  disappeared.  Its  accents  of 
anger  are  very  singular ;  sometimes  one  might  fancy  them 
the  whistling  of  the  curlew,  at  others  the  hoarse  bark  of 
an  old  dog.  If  any  one  beats  it,  or  if  it  is  attacked  by 
an  animal  which  it  thinks  stronger  than  itself,  it  opposes 
no  resistance ;  like  a  hedgehog,  it  conceals  its  head  and 
its  paws,  and  forms  its  body  into  a  ball :  no  cry  escapes 
it,  and  in  this  position  it  would  suffer  death.”  With 
much  caprice  there  is  no  little  cunning  in  the  character 
of  the  Racoon,  mixed  with  malice  and  a  fondness  for  de¬ 
struction.  The  writer  above  quoted  infortns  us  that  the 
chain  of  his  Racoon  is  sometimes  broken,  “  and  that  liberty 
renders  it  insolent ;  it  takes  possession  of  a  room,  and 
will  suffer  no  one  to  come  near  it ;  it  is  not  without  diffi¬ 
culty  that  it  can  be  refettered.  Since  it  has  lived  with 
me,  its  slavery  has  frequently  been  suspended.  W  ithout 
losing  sight*  of  it,  I  often  allow  it  to  walk  with  its  chain, 
and  every  time  a  thousand  little  gambols  express  to  me 
its  gratitude.  It  is  quite  the  contrary,  however,  when  it 
escapes  itself:  it  then  rambles  sometimes  for  three  or 
four  days  together  over  the  neighbouring  roofs,  and  de¬ 
scends  at  night  into  the  court-yards,  enters  the  poultry 
roosts,  strangles  the  fowls  and  eats  their  heads,  attacking 
more  especially  the  Guinea  fowls.  Its  chain  did  not 
render  it  more  gentle,  but  only  more  circumspect :  it  then 
employed  artifice,  and  familiarized  the  poultry  with  it, 
permitting  them  to  come  and  partake  of  its  repast ;  and 
it  was  only  after  having  inspired  them  with  the  greatest 
security,  that  it  would  seize  a  fowl  and  tear  it  to  pieces. 
Some  young  cats  have  experienced  from  it  the  same  sort 
of  treatment.” 

The  Racoon,  as  we  have  observed  it  in  captivity,  when 
fully  roused  is  restless,  inquisitive,  and  prying.  It  climbs 
with  the  greatest  skill,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  bear,  as- 
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cending  and  descending  a  pole  or  stout  branches  fastened 
in  its  apartment,  with  the  utmost  freedom.  All  kinds  of 
food  are  acceptable,  and  it  is  apt  to  become  loaded  with 
fat,  which  adds  to  its  rotundity  of  contour.  A  great  por¬ 
tion  of  the  day,  and  chiefly  the  morning  part,  is  passed 
in  sleep,  but  not  always  so,  for  it  is  often  restless  all  day, 
and  full  of  animation.  It  is  not  however  in  captivity 
that  we  can  judge  of  the  natural  habits  of  animals, — there 
is  in  such  a  condition  no  room  for  their  exercise  ;  their 
instincts  have  no  stimulus  to  call  them  forth, — monotony 
oppresses  their  physical  and  mental  nature,  and  leads  to 
habits  never  acquired  in  a  state  of  wild  independence. 

In  size  the  Racoon  is  somewhat  larger  than  a  badger ; 
its  fur  is  of  two  kinds,  a  soft  full  under-coat,  and  an 
upper  vest  of  long  and  rather  coarse  hairs.  The  general 
colour  is  dusky  grey,  the  tint  arising  from  each  long  hair 
being  annulated  with  white  and  tipped  with  black.  The 
face,  cheeks,  and  throat,  are  white,  with  an  oblique  black 
dash  across  the  face  and  surrounding  the  eyes :  the  tail 
has  four  or  five  dusky  black  rings ;  length  about  two 
feet,  of  which  the  tail  is  eight  or  nine  inches. 

INDUSTRY  OF  LONDON. 

[From  a  Correspondent.] 

As  in  your  4  Looking-Glass  for  London’  a  very  brief 
sketch  has  been  given  of  a  few  of  its  leading  manufac¬ 
tures,  I  have  thought  the  following  more  general  descrip¬ 
tion  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  readers  of  the 
c  Penny  Magazine.’  I  do  not  pretend  to  assert  that  my 
account  embraces  near  the  whole  of  the  multifarious  ma¬ 
nufactures  of  this  immense  metropolis,  yet  I  believe  it 
will  be  found  tolerably  correct. 

Although  it  cannot  be  said  that  London  is  strictly  a 
manufacturing  city,  yet  its  productions  are  both  extensive 
and  various.  In  fact  there  is  scarcely  any  branch  of  oui 
national  arts  or  manufactures  (the  cotton  and  woollen 
cloth  trades  alone  excepted)  which  is  not  more  or  less 
carried  on  in  London  or  its  immediate  vicinity,  whilst  in 
some  particular  trades  it  is  the  principal  mart  and  enjoys 
an  almost  exclusive  manufacture.  As  the  silk  trade  of 
Spitalfields,  the  breweries,  and  the  manufactures  of  the 
Borough  (including  Bermondsey)  have  been  already 
described,  I  shall  commence  with  the  large  and  popu¬ 
lous  parish  of  Clerkenwell,  which  is  the  principal  seat  of 
the  clock  and  watch  trades.  Here  in  close  compact  are 
congregated  workmen  in  all  the  various  ramifications  of 
those  important  businesses,  movement  makers,  case- 
makers,  engravers,  enamellers,  finishers,  &c.  Clerken¬ 
well  also  abounds  in  jewellers,  gold  and  silversmiths, 
and  japanners.  Next,  the  east  end  or  port  of  London 
teems  with  all  the  various  arts  and  manufactures  con¬ 
nected  with  its  shipping  trade  or  commerce.  Ship-build¬ 
ing,  extensive  cooperages,  saw-mills,  iron-foundries,  iron 
chain-cable  and  anchor  works,  ropeyards,  millwrights, 
engineers,  &c.,  many  of  these  works  on  a  scale  of  gigantic 
magnitude.  The  London  distilleries  are  probably  un¬ 
equalled  in  this  or  any.  other  country.  In  Long  Acre 
and  its  tributary  streets  and  lanes  lies  the  great  mart  for 
carriage  and  coach  building,  although  many  makers  may 
be  found  dispersed  nearly  all  over  London.  Independ¬ 
ently  of  the  trades  already  enumerated,  the  metropolis 
abounds  with  cabinet-makers  and  upholsterers,  brass- 
founders  and  finishers,  copper-smiths,  tin-plate  workers, 
iron-founders  and  smiths  of  every  description;  carvers, 
gilders,  gold-beaters,  glass-workers,  lamp-makers,  paper- 
stainers,  and  musical  instrument  makers.  In  piano-forte 
making  one  house  alone  is  known  to  employ  from  500  to 
600  workmen.  Add  to  these  gun  and  military  accoutre¬ 
ment  makers,  thousands  of  tailors,  shoemakers,  printers, 
and  bookbinders  ;  and  again  the  host  of  artisans  connected 
with  the  building  trade,  carpenters,  joiners,  bricklayers, 
masons,  plasterers,  house-smiths,  painters,  plumbers, 


glaziers,  labourers,  &c.  Lastly,  if  I  may.be  permitted  to  in¬ 
clude  the  gentlemen  connected  with  the  fine  arts,  painters, 
engravers,  sculptors,  architects,  and  surveyors ;  there  will 
be  found  concentrated  within  a  circle  of  six  miles  in 
diameter,  (taking  St.  Paul’s  as  the  centre,)  a  mass  of  in¬ 
telligent  skill,  active  enterprize,  and  productive  labour, 
such  as  was  never  before  collected  on  one  spot  on  the  face 
of  the  habitable  globe. 

It  appears  to  me,  from  the  best  calculation  I  have  been 
able  to  make,  that  a  sum  of  at  least  200,000/.  is  weekly 
paid  in  the  metropolis  for  labour  alone,  without  including 
the  amount  paid  to  porters,  draymen,  and  servants  of 
every  description.  Some  of  the  trades  here  enumerated 
are  supplied  with  articles  from  the  principal  country 
manufacturing  districts  in  the  crude  or  unfinished  state, 
on  account  of  the  lower  price  of  labour  and  the  cheap¬ 
ness  of  coal  in  these  districts.  Amongst  them  may  be 
mentioned,  watch-springs  and  movements  from  Lanca¬ 
shire,  forged  cutlery  and  saw-plates  from  Sheffield,  coach- 
springs,  gun-locks  and  gun-barrels  from  Staffordshire, 
&c.,  which  receive  their  finish  from  the  London  manufac¬ 
turer.  Workmen’s  wages,  generally  speaking,  may  be 
stated  at  full  25  per  cent,  higher  in  and  about  London 
than  in  the  distant  parts  of  the  country.  This  circum¬ 
stance  draws  a  number  of  artisans  of  every  class  to  Lon¬ 
don,  others  are  drawn  to  Town  (as  it  is  emphatically 
called)  by  the  hope  of  employment  or  of  improving  them¬ 
selves  in  their  different  mechanical  pursuits ;  some  return 
again  after  a  time,  but  many  remain  and  settle  permanently, 
so  that  the  operative  labour  is  continually,  increasing. 


The  art  of  educating  requires  skill  in  fostering  a  love  of 
mental  activity  and  a  desire  of  knowledge.  The  Self-In¬ 
structor  must  obey  the  impulse  of  the  desire  already  formed. 
Under  guidance  of  a  tutor  we  may  have  the  advantage  of 
commencing  no  study  till  we  are  versed  in  introductory 
subjects  sufficiently  to  prevent  our  being  discouraged  by 
insurmountable  obstacles.  When  teaching  ourselves,  we  are 
often  impelled  to  plunge  at  once  into  matters  which  we 
afterwards  find  require  us  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  ele¬ 
mentary  truths,  and  which  sometimes  present  difficulties 
that  compel  us  to  abandon,  or  at  least  postpone  for  a  time, 
the  object  of  our  investigation.  The  real  friend  to  the 
intellectual  progress  of  his  fellow-men  will  be  careful  to 
bear  in  mind  this  difference,  as  a  guard  against  any  dispo¬ 
sition  to  discourage  the  premature  efforts  of  autodidactic 
students,  and  still  more  against  the  injustice  of  sneering  at 
an  apparent  fickleness.  An  eminent  linguist  and  biblical 
scholar  yet  living  conferred  on  the  author,  in  his  boyhood, 
an  invaluable  obligation,  by  encouraging  him  to  disdain  the 
difficulties  by  which  classical  studies  have  been  encumbered. 
By  saying,  “  Two  rules,  Begin,  and  Keep  on,  will  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  enable  you  to  learn  any  language,  ”  did  he,  whose 
reputation,  then  extensive,  has  since  procured  the  well- 
earned  honours  of  learning,  cheer  the  drooping  spirits  of  a 
young  stranger.  With  much  delight  did  the  author  later 
in  life  recognise,  in  his  unknown  benefactor,  the  Cambridge 
Professor  of  Arabic,  the  Rev.  S.  Lee. — Rev.  J.  Hambleton’s 
Lecture  on  Se( f '-Instruction. 

Going  to  bed  in  India. — The  process  of  getting  into  bed 
in  India  is  one  requiring  great  dexterity,  and  not  a  little 
scientific  engineering.  As  the  curtains  are  carefully  tucked 
in  close  under  the  mattress  all  round,  you  must  decide  at 
what  part  of  the  bed  you  choose  to  make  your  entry. 
Having  surveyed  the  ground,  and  clearly  made  up  your 
mind  on  this  point,  you  take  in  your  right  hand  a  kind  of 
brush,  or  switch,  generally  made  of  a  horse’s  tail ;  or  if  you 
be  tolerably  expert,  a  towel  may  answer  the  purpose.  With 
your  left  hand  you  then  seize  that  part  of  the  skirt  of  the 
curtain  which  is  thrust  under  the  bedding  at  the  place  you 
intend  to  enter,  and  by  the  light  of  the  cocoa-nut  oil  lamp 
(which  burns  on  the  floor  of  every  bedroom  in  Hindostan), 
you  first  drive  away  the  mosquitoes  from  your  immediate 
neighbourhood,  by  whisking  round  your  horsetail.  You 
next  promptly  form  an  opening,  not  a  hair’s  breadth  larger 
than  your  own  person,  into  which  you  leap,  like  harlequin 
through  a  hoop ;  with  all  the  speed  of  intense  fear,  you  close 
up  the  gap  through  which  you  have  shot  yourself  into 
your  sleeping  quarters. — Hall' s  Fragments. 
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TUNIS  AND  TRIPOLI. 

(Extj  ads  from  the  Diary  of  the  Rev  C.  F.  Ewald.  Continued 
from  p.  495  of  the  preceding  Volume.) 

Sfax. — Along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  there 
is  probably  no  town  of  which  the  situation  is  so  fine,  or 
the  environs  so  beautiful  as  Sfax.  Its  lofty  walls  rise 
immediately  from  the  sea  ;  they  enclose  1200  large,  and 
2400  smaller  buildings  ;  and  if  we  compute  according 
to  this  number  of  houses,  and  the  multitudes  which 
throng  the  streets,  we  may  estimate  the  Mahometan 
population  at  ten  or  twelve  thousand.  Sfax  is  well 
fortified,  and  the  walls  are  defended  by  cannon,  but  I 
could  never  perceive  any  garrison.  The  castle  is  inha¬ 
bited  by  an  Aga  and  a  few  soldiers,  who  are  here  called 
Suavi,  and  are  still  habited  in  the  old  Turkish  costume, 
while  those  in  Tunis,  and  other  places  have  been  re-or¬ 
ganized  more  than  six  years  ago,  according  to  the 
European  system  of  military  dress  and  manoeuvres,  and 
are  called  Nazam. 

The  harbour  might  easily  he  restored  at  a  trifling 
expense  ;  it  is  now  so  choaked  with  mud  and  brushwood 
that  only  small  vessels  are  able  to  come  up  to  the  town  ; 
those  of  large  draught  being  obliged  to  cast  anchor  two 
miles  from  the  town.  The  streets  are  good,  sometimes 
paved,  and  the  houses,  which  present  a  fine  appearance, 
are  kept  in  excellent  repair.  With  these  recommenda¬ 
tions  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  walk  about  the  town,  were 
it  not,  as  throughout  the  whole  of  Barbary,  loaded  with 
filth  and  rubbish  of  every  description,  and  it  has  become 
a  matter  almost  of  necessity  with  the  Mohammedans  on  the 
north  coast  of  Africa  to  see  their  streets  in  this  condition. 
It  does  not  contain  any  remarkable  buildings — there  is  one 
very  large  mosque  belonging  to  the  Malakian  sect.  In 
no  other  place  have  I  met  with  so  many  places  of  refuge 
for  criminals — and  this  privilege  is  confined  not  merely 
to  various  chapels  of  saints,  but  whole  districts,  which 
have  been  given  to  the  chapels,  enjoy  similar  rights 
of  sanctuary.  As  soon  as  an  offender  has  reached  one  of 
these  districts  he  is  quite  secure. 

Sfax  has  some  large  and  rich  markets  where  inland 
productions  and  European  manufactures  are  sold ;  they 
are  particularly  frequented  by  caravans  from  Gadamas 


for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  the  various  produce  which 
they  bring  from  the  interior  of  Africa,  such  as  gold-dust, 
ivory,  senna-leaves,  ostrich-feathers,  slaves,  &c.  Their 
purchases  consist  of  glass  beads,  looking-glasses,  knives, 
scissors,  paper,  &c.  The  merchants  of  Gadamas  have 
the  peculiar  custom  of  not  delivering  their  goods,  gold- 
dust,  for  example,  till  the  value  has  been  paid  down  to 
them  in  silver,  as  they  will  not  take  gold  coin. 

It  is  remarkable  that  none  but  Sfaxias,  or  natives,  are 
allowed  to  live  in  the  town.  No  stranger,  not  even  an 
Arabian  or  Bedouin,  may  possess  a  house  within  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  town.  Persons  from  Tunis,  Tripoli,  or 
any  other  Mohammedan  town  who  wish  to  settle  here,  are 
obliged  to  erect  their  dwellings  out  of  the  town.  The 
inhabitants  of  Sfax  are  all  without  any  exception  wealthy, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  poor  Sfaxia.  Every  one  has 
a  fine  country-house  and  garden  out  of  the  town,  where 
lie  passes  the  six  fine  months  of  the  year  with  the  whole 
of  his  family  ;  and  it  is  an  extremely  interesting  sight  to 
repair  to  the  gates  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  Groups  of  persons  of  all  ages  are 
seen  hastening  to  the  beautiful  gardens  which  commence 
about  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  town,  and  form  a 
crescent,  which,  in  its  longest  diameter,  measures  12 
miles,  in  which  space  are  6000  gardens.  The  fertility 
of  the  soil  is  extraordinary;  apples,  pears,  grapes,  figs, 
pomegranates,  apricots,  peaches,  almonds,  citrons,  plums, 
mulberries,  and  various  other  fruits  of  a  southern  climate 
flourish  in  the  gardens  of  Sfax.  Very  little  attention  is 
paid  to  the  cultivation  of  vegetables,  to  which  the  Moors 
are  not  partial — the  potatoe  is  not  known  along  the 
whole  coast  of  North  Africa,  which  obliges  the  Europeans 
to  receive  their  supplies  from  Malta.  Cucumbers  and 
onions  are  grown  in  great  abundance ;  corn,  particularly 
rye  and  barley,  is  much  cultivated,  also  peas  and  lentils, 
which  are  larger,  and  the  latter  redder  than  those  of 
Europe.  The  breed  of  cattle  are  on  the  whole  good, 
though  inferior  to  the  European ;  sheep,  both  the  com¬ 
mon  and  long-tailed,  are  met  with  in  immense  flocks ; 
also  horses,  camels,  and  mules.  Game  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion  abounds  here ;  beasts  of  prey  have  disappeared, 
though  they  are  said  to  be  still  found  in  the  interior  of 
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the  country.  As  the  chase  is  free  to  all,  it  forms  one  of 
the  greatest  amusements  of  the  Europeans  settled  here ; 
they  are  often  absent  for  weeks  together  on  the  chase,  and 
return  richly  laden  with  booty.  The  people  of  Sfax  are 
very  fond  of  fishing  ;  for  there  is  an  abundance  of  fish 
on  the  coast,  and  they  are  caught  by  a  very  simple  me¬ 
thod.  Twigs  and  oziers  are  woven  together,  and  being 
fixed  a  certain  distance  in  the  sea,  a  net  is  fastened  at  one 
end.  As  soon  as  the  animal  finds  itself  impeded  by  the 
wicker-work,  it  endeavours  to  find  an  open  outlet,  there¬ 
fore  swims  forward  and  hastes  towards  the  net.  In  this 
way  the  net  is  filled  twice  a- day  in  general. 

In  the  harvest  season,  the  barley  and  rye  ripen  simul¬ 
taneously.  Each  person  conveys  his  sheaves  in  front  of 
the  town-gate,  where  a  large  open  space  is  reserved  for 
the  purpose;  he  here  selects  a  particular  spot  for  his 
sheaves,  and  piles  them  up  upon  one  another  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  he  brings  them  in  from  his  ground.  As  soon  as 
all  have  finished  their  operations  and  completed  their 
heap,  the  Kaid  of  the  town  makes  his  appearance  and 
sets  a  value  on  each  heap ;  crying  out,  This  heap  has  to 
give  one  hundred  measures  ! — yonder  five  hundred ! — and 
so  forth.  No  one  is  allowed  to  appeal  against  the  officer’s 
valuation.  It  is  the  quantum  of  tythe  payable  to  the  lord 
of  the  land.  The  people  set  about  threshing  the  grain 
out  immediately  afterwards,  and  the  method  they  use  is 
the  threshing-carriages  of  ancient  times.  These  carriages 
are  constructed  low  for  barley,  and  furnished  with  four 
rollers,  every  roller  having  six  or  eight  iron  shears :  the 
oxen  are  now  yoked  on  and  the  driver  takes  his  seat. 
The  sheaves  have  been  previously  disposed  in  a  circle ;, 
the  carriage  is  driven  over  them  until  the  whole  are 
beaten  and  bruised  as  short  and  small  as  possible.  The 
instrument  employed  for  threshing  out  the  rye  is  a  some¬ 
what  thick  board,  four  feet  long  and  two  broad.  Pieces 
of  iron  and  flint  are  driven  into  the  board  itself.  An  ox 
or  ass  is  roped  to  it,  and  the  driver,  standing  upon  the 
board,  sets  about  his  task  and  bruises  the  sheaves.  By 
these  simple  appliances  a  large  quantity  of  grain  is  threshed 
in  a  very  short  space  of  time.  In  order  to  cleanse  it  from  ! 
the  chaff,  people  are  constantly  at  work  stirring  the  beaten 
grain  about  with  long  forks,  during  which  operation  the  , 
wind  blows  the  chaff  away  and  the  seed  falls  to  the  ground. 
The  grain  is  then  put  into  sacks,  laid  on  camels’  backs, 
and  carried  to  the  granary,  which  usually  lies  under¬ 
ground.  The  straw  is  collected  carefully,  and  borne  to  the 
place  of  its  deposit  by  the  same  most  useful  animal.  Less 
than  ten  days  are  sufficient  to  gather  in  the  harvest  and 
thresh  the  crops  out.  Whilst  watching  these  operations, 

I  had  before  me  a  new  and  perfect  comment  on  Holy 
Scripture  : — “  Thus  saith  the  Lord ;  For  three  transgres¬ 
sions  of  Damascus,  and  for  four,  I  will  not  turn  away  the 
punishment  thereof ;  because  they  have  threshed  Gilead 
with  threshing  instruments  of  iron.”  (Amos,  i.  3.) 

“  Arise  and  thresh,  O  daughter  of  Zion  ;  for  I  will  make 
thine  horn  iron  &c.  (Micah,  iv.  13.)  “  And  Ephraim 
is  as  an  heifer  that  is  taught,  and  loveth  to  tread  out  the 
corn,”  (Hosea,  x.  11) ;  and  iuany  other  similar  passages. 
When  I  told  the  work-people  how  corn  was  threshed  in 
Europe,  they  were  much  astonished,  and  observed,  that 
the  Europeans  could  not  grow  much  corn,  inasmuch  as 
they  chose  so  toilsome  a  mode  of  threshing. 

There  are  about  two  hundred  Jewish  families  in  Sfax, 
consisting  of  about  two  thousand  persons.  They  reside 
in  a  suburb  of  their  own,  which  is  separated  from  the 
other  parts  of  the  town  by  a  wall  and  gate.  Like  their 
other  brethren  on  the  coast  of  Northern  Africa,  they  are 
occupied  in  mechanical  and  trading  pursuits.  They  have 
two  large  synagogues,  where  they  say  their  prayers,  teach 
their  children,  and  study  the  Talmud.  I  met  with  but  very 
few  rich  Jews  in  the  place  :  most  of  them  gaining  just  as 
much  as  suffices  to  provide  them  with  the  necessaries  of 
life.  The  whole  Jewish  population  do  not  pay  more  than 
eighty  piastres  a-year  to  the  sovereign.  It  is  remarkable, 


that  the  Jews  of  Tunis,  Tripoli,  and  Algiers  are  pecu¬ 
liarly  distinguished  by  the  covering  of  their  heads.  The 
Algerine  Jew  binds  a  black  silk  cloth  round  it;  the 
Tunisian  wears  a  black  turban ;  and  the  Tripolitan  a  silk 
parti-coloured  turban.  The  wives  of  the  Tripolitan  Jews 
bind  a  ribbon  round  their  brows,  from  which  pieces  of 
money  are  pendant ;  the  size  and  number  of  the  latter 
being  indicative  of  their  husbands’  circumstances  in  life ; 
nay,  the  woman  in  this  way  frequently  displays  the  whole 
pecuniary  substance  of  her  lord  on  her  brow. 

No  Christians  lived  here  until  within  the  last  ten  years : 
but  now,  besides  an  English  consul,  who  came  here  four 
years  ago,  there  are  a  French  and  a  Sardinian  consul. 
There  is  a  host  of  Maltese,  who  spread  in  all  directions 
like  weeds,  and  bring  contempt  and  disgrace  on  the  very 
name  of  Christians.  All  the  Christians  are  compelled  to 
reside  in  the  Jewish  quarter,  with  the  sole  exception  of 
the  English  agent,  who  is  allowed  to  live  in  the  town  as  a 
special  mark  of  favour.  The  Europeans  have  all  of  them 
risen  to  affluence  in  a  short  time.  Some,  I  know,  who 
were  not  owners  of  a  single  piastre  four  years  ago,  and 
have  acquired  property  enough  to  live  at  their  ease  in 
any  town  of  Europe.  The  whole  of  the  Christians  in 
the  place  took,  however,  a  lively  interest  in  the  object  of 
my  mission,  and  aided  me  on  every  occasion,  although 
there  was  but  one  of  them  who  did  not  belong  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  persuasion.  They  were  very  glad  to 
accept  of  Bibles. 

The  Mohammedans  of  Sfax  are  accounted  a  very  learned 
race,  and  I  had  several  conversations  with  them,  as  well 
as  gave  them  no  small  number  of  publications  in  Arabic. 
I  did  not  succeed,  however,  in  discovering  wherein  their 
boasted  learning  consisted.  One  of  their  sages,  who 
passed  for  an  uncommonly  well  read  person,  observed  to 
me,  when  we  were  discoursing  on  astronomy,  that  “  there 
are  Seven  Heavens ,  one  raised  above  another.  Each  of 
these  heavens  has  its  own  sun,  and  these  seven  suns  are 
what  the  Christians  erroneously  conceive  to  be  seven 
planets.  Above  the  seventh  heaven  lies  God’s  seat,  and 
above  this  his  bed.”  He  thrust  in  the  latter,  upon  my 
observing  to  him,  that  there  were  eleven  planets. 

The  heat  in  the  harvest  season  is  intense,  and  I  am 
told  will  become  more  so  as  I  draw  towards  the  south. 
Sometimes  the  thermometer  stands  at  28°  Reaumur 
95°  Fahrenheit);  but  the  air  is  somewhat  freshened  by 
the  proximity  of  the  sea.  There  is  one  thing,  how¬ 
ever,  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  heat ;  and  this  is,  the 
scorpions,  who  seem  to  have  chosen  Sfax  for  their  house 
and  home.  The  greatest  danger  to  be  apprehended  from 
them  is  during  the  months  of  July  and  August.  Yester¬ 
day  a  child,  who  was  playing  in  an  adjacent  garden,  was 
stung  by  one  of  them  and  died  in  a  few  hours.  But  they 
do  not  attack  persons  when  asleep,  or  lying  motionless  ; 
as  soon  as  they  move,  however,  the  insect  instantly  stings 
them.  The  best  remedy  is  immediately  to  cut  away  the 
wounded  part  with  a  razor,  and  rub  oil  into  it  for  some¬ 
time  afterwards.  The  pain  is  said  to  cease  within  the 
next  twenty-four  hours ;  and  then  no  dangerous  effects 
are  to  be  feared. 

El-gem ,  the  Tisdras  or  Tysdrus  of  the  antients,  contains 
the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre,  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  Roman  art  and  luxury,  and  was  built  by  Gor- 
dianus,  who  was  proclaimed  emperor  in  its  vicinity.  It 
consisted  formerly  of  four  successive  rows  of  columns,  and 
sixty-four  arcades.  The  upper  tier  is  now  nearly  fallen 
down,  the  lower  ones  are  in  good  preservation.  From  the 
basis  to  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  gallery  are  90  feet, 
and  if  we  reckon  the  height  of  the  columns  at  15  feet,  the 
elevation  of  the  whole  must  have  been  105  feet.  The 
inner  area  is  300  feet  in  length  and  200  in  hreadth ; 
in  the  centre  is  a  well,  now  however  quite  choaked  up. 
The  ruins  of  this  amphitheatre  retain  all  the  fresh  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  recent  erection.  About  a  century  ago  one 
of  the  Beys  blew  up  four  of  the  arcades  because  the 
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Arabs  bad  taken  refuge  within  it  during  an  insurrection 
and  defended  themselves  with  great  bravery.  The  width 
of  these  arcades  is  105  feet  and  the  whole  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  building  is  about  1570.  In  a  corner  of 
the  amphitheatre  lies  the  statue  of  a  Y enus  which  has  lost 
its  head ;  on  the  building  itself  are  the  head  of  a  Ram 
and  of  a  Man.  The  contrast  between  this  gigantic  struc¬ 
ture  and  the  wretched  Arabian  huts  around  cannot  be 
described.  I  never  beheld  more  miserable  huts  or  more 
destitute  Bedouins.  The  environs  abound  in  fragments 
of  marble  columns,  buildings,  cisterns,  &e.  The  town 
was  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  distant,  and  still  contains 
numerous  ruins.  I  remarked  a  marble  statue  of  gigantic 
size,  but  as  the  fanaticism  of  the  Arabs  destroys  every 
object  of  art,  the  head  was  broken  off. 

[Our  view  of  this  Amphitheatre,  given  at  p.  12,  is  taken 
from  a  print  in  the  part  already  published  of  Mr.  Ewald’s 
Diary.] 

THE  SILK-WORKS  OF  BRIANZA. 

[From  a  Correspondent.] 

The  nurture  of  the  silk-worm  and  the  preparatory 
manufacture  of  its  product  form  a  material  part  of  the 
annuth  employment  of  female  peasants  in  the  northern 
provinces  of  Italy.  While  husbands,  sons,  and  brothers 
are  toiling  in  the  parching  sunshine  to  win  their  scanty 
maintenance,  the  elder  women  in  the  darkened  bigattiere 
or  feeding-houses,  tend  the  ripening  worm  under  the 
occasional  supervision  of  the  farm  bailiff,  and  the  younger 
wives  and  daughters  in  the  jilanda  or  factory  make  the 
the  fragile  insects’  labour  available  to  human  luxury. 

The  whole  course  of  existence  of  this  apparently 
insignificant  but  really  important  creature,  from  the 
moment  of  chipping  its  diminutive  egg-shell,  through  the 
gradations  of  worm  and  chrysalis,  to  its  final  develop¬ 
ment  and  death  as  a  mealy-winged  moth,  has  been 
already  fully  traced  in  former  numbers  of  the  ‘  Penny 
Magazine.’*  The  present  memoranda  date  from  the  ani¬ 
mal’s  destruction  in  its  third  stage  of  pupa  or  chrysalis ; 
m  other  words,  the  conversion  of  its  envelop  or  cocoon 
into  silk. 

The  mode  of  effecting  this  is  essentially  the  same  all 
over  Italy  ;  some  differences  however  of  climate,  culture, 
and  spinning  produce  the  varieties  of  silk  known  by 
several  provincial  names  in  the  London  market.  The 
nomenclature,  as  affording  little  information  to  a  reader 
uninitiated  in  that  particular  branch  of  commerce,  may 
be  passed  over  with  this  remark,  that  it  is  rather  indica¬ 
tive  of  the  abode  of  the  exporter,  than  of  its  quality  or 
place  of  production,  such  as  Milan,  Bergamo,  Modena, 
&c.,  which,  though  only  names  of  towns,  comprise  each 
a  wide  extent  ot  supply.  The  following  observations 
apply  more  particularly  to  the  silk  termed  ‘  Milan,’ 
though  produced  in  Brianza,  a  hilly  province,  distant 
about  twenty  miles  from  that  city,  and  forming  the  gra¬ 
dation  between  the  plains  of  Lombardy  and  the  Alpine 
barriers  of  Switzerland.  It  was  here  that,  domesticated 
for  some  months  with  an  agricultural  family,  the  writer 
had  ample  opportunity  of  noting  every  part  of  the  process 
of  fabrication. 

The  route  from  Milan  to  Brianza  lies  through  an 
expanse  of  fertility  and  flatness.  Starting  by  daybreak 
the  major  part  of  our  drive  was  over  before  the  heat  had 
become  oppressive :  after  pausing  at  a  village  Avhere  rows 
of  greasy  booths  proclaimed  that  a  fair  was  holding  for 
cheese  and  oil,  we  resumed  our  journey,  and  about  four 
o’clock  reached  our  destination  in  the  village  of  Besana. 
Here,  on  entering  the  saloon  or  living-room  of  our  enter¬ 
tainer,  we  found  ourselves  plunged  at  once  into  the  full 
activity  of  the  filature.  At  a  long  table  heaped  up  with 
cocoons,  sat  several  barefooted  women  and  full  grown 
girls  assorting  them,  and  tearing  from  each  the  loose  fila- 

J  See  Nos.  4 7,  191,  215,  and  292.  . 


ments  thrown  out  by  the  worm  as  a  foundation  for  his 
nest ;  this  substance,  when  carded,  forms  what  is  called 
spun  silk,  formerly  much  used  in  England  for  shawls 
and  hosiery,  but  now,  I  believe,  more  largely  consumed 
for  those  hats  known  under  the  name  of  “  gossamer,” 
which  from  their  economy  and  appearance  have  nearly 
superseded  beaver  among  the  middling  and  working 
population  of  London.  The  doppioni  or  cocoons  jointly 
produced  by  two  worms,  (the  ill- shaped  or  otherwise  de¬ 
fective  being  all  thrown  aside,)  the  perfect  ones,  forming 
the  greatest  part,  are  then  ready  to  undergo  the  processes 
of  killing  and  spinning. 

The  first  is  accomplished  by  exposing  the  imprisoned 
grub  for  a  sufficient  time  to  confined  steam  of  a  high 
temperature,  or  to  the  dry  heat  of  an  oven.  The  necessity 
for  doing  this  is  obvious,  for  as  the  cocoons  when  in 
quantity  must  be  laid  up  in  store  to  await  their  turn  of 
spinning,  were  it  omitted,  the  conversion  of  the  chry¬ 
salis  to  a  moth  would  take  place,  and  the  silk  be  de¬ 
stroyed  by  its  emerging,  which  it  does  by  ejecting  a 
highly  corrosive  liquid  that  instantly  dissolves  its  bonds 
sufficiently  to  allow  its  passage  through  them  without 
embarrassment. 

The  spinning  is  generally  carried  on  out  of  doors,  in 
a  large  yard  furnished  with  piazzas  on  one  or  more  sides. 
Beneath  these  are  erected  ranges  of  low  brick  furnaces, 
each  containing  on  the  top,  near  one  edge,  an  open 
shallow  oval  copper,  and  having  secured  to  it,  by  the 
bungling  application  of  the  weight  of  a  large  block  of 
granite,  a  rudely-formed  yet  most  effective  wooden  reel. 
Wood  fires  are  lighted  in  the  furnaces,  the  water  in  the 
coppers  is  brought  to  nearly  boiling  heat,  and  the  spinner 
seats  herself  with  her  left  side  against  the  furnace, 
twisting  herself  round  towards  the  copper ;  she  is  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  scorching  brick-work  by  a  thick  wooden 
guard ;  before  her  is  the  reel  in  charge  of  an  assistant, 
who  thus  serves  her  apprenticeship,  with  occasional 
snatches  of  practice,  to  the  art  of  spinning,  which  is  of 
course  the  most  important  part.  Other  assistants,  male 
and  female,  attend  to  the  fires,  bring  water,  &c.  From 
a  basket  on  her  left  hand,  the  spinner  casts  several  hand¬ 
fuls  of  cocoons  into  the  boiling  water,  and  agitates 
them  with  a  small  whisk,  until  the  ends  attach  them¬ 
selves  to  it,  and  she  is  enabled  to  select  the  requisite 
number  of  fine  filaments,  varying  from  three  to  five, 
wherewith  she  forms  her  thread :  these  are  thrust  alto¬ 
gether  through  a  hole  in  a  flat  thin  bar  of  iron  running 
the  whole  width  of  the  reel,  at  about  six  inches  above  the 
copper :  there  are  four  equidistant  holes  in  the  iron, 
each  one  of  which  is  filled  in  the  same  manner ;  the  two 
left-hand  parcels  are  now  pulled  through  the  holes  by 
the  assistant,  twisted  together,  then  again  separated,  and 
each  thread  passed  over  one  of  four  wire  hooks  fixed 
at  distances  corresponding  to  the  holes  in  the  iron,  in  a 
piece  of  wood  parallel  to  it  and  to  the  axis  of  the  reel, 
then  the  threads  are  attached  to  the  reel :  the  same  is 
done  with  the  two  right-hand  parcels.  The  assistant 
makes  the  reel  revolve  with  a  velocity  that  appears  more 
the  result  of  strong  mechanical  appliance  than  of  the 
turning  of  a  simple  winch  by  hand :  the  threads  wind 
rapidly  off  from  the  softened  cocoons,  and  passing 
through  the  twisted  crossings,  are  there  combined, 
twisted,  compressed,  and  partially  dried  ere  they  reach 
the  reel,  whereon  they  gradually  form  four  thick  skeins. 

A  reciprocating  motion  is  given  by  a  simple  contrivance 
to  the  wooden  rod  with  the  hooks,  which  disposes  the 
threads  in  a  reticulated  position  on  the  reel,  and  facili¬ 
tates  the  subsequent  unwinding.  The  coppers  are  kept  . 
just  below  boiling  by  occasionally  dashing  in  cold  water 
from  a  basin  conveniently  placed.  As  the  cocoons  are 
exhausted,  fresh  ones  are  added ;  and  herein  lies  the 
mystery  and  difficulty  of  the  art :  the  beauty  of  the  silk 
depending  greatly  on  its  evenness  of  size,  the  point  is  to 
keep  the  same  number  of  cocoons  always  running  to- 
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gefher ;  but  as  the  moisture  renders  the  delicate  filaments 
gluey,  it  sticks  with  some  tenacity  to  the  spinner’s  finger, 
and  it  is  only  by  a  peculiar  and  practised  sleight  that  it 
can  be  jerked  off  and  transferred  to  the  running  thread, 
an  operation  that  an  unexperienced  hand  folds  it  nearly 
impossible  to  perform. 

This  labour  is  continued  from  morning  until  noon, 
when  the  skeins  being  loosened  and  pulled  half  round  on 
the  reels,  these  are  detached  from  the  machinery,  and 
with  the  silk  on  them,  set  to  dry  in  the  shade.  The 
women  then  take  their  scanty  meal  of  heavy  yellow  maize 
bread,  thin  vegetable  soup,  and  thinner  wine.  This 
ended,  labour  recommences,  but  with  a  change  of  hands ; 
the  tyro  assistants  take  their  places  at  the  coppers,  and 
for  a  very  short  time  attempt  to  make  silk,  while  the 
spinners  turn  the  reels  and  give  verbal  instructions  in  the 
art.  Awkwardness  generally  prevails  in  various  degrees ; 
every  failure  calls  forth  the  ridicule  of  the  more  expe¬ 
rienced,  and  laughter  and  noise  prevail.  This  soon  ends 
however,  for  the  pupils  are  deposed  from  the  seat  of 
dignity  and  return  to  the  wheels,  when  matters  proceed 
as  before,  with  occasional  cessations,  and  about  sunset  the 
day’s  work  ceases. 

Silk-making  being  confined  to  particular  portions  of 
the  year,  it  does  not,  like  the  manufactures  of  England, 
form  the  sole  occupation  of  those,  engaged  in  it.  It 
divides  their  time  with  agricultural  pursuits,  and  its  ap¬ 
pliances  share  the  premises  with  farming  operations.  A 
stout  hind  may  be  threshing  out  or  dressing  wheat,  while 
another  is  splitting  wood  or  drawing  water  for  the  filanda, 
and  fowls  are  feeding  from  the  putrifying  heaps  of  chry¬ 
salides  thrown  out  by  the  workmen.  Many  of  these 
wretched  birds  get  mutilated  in  their  feet  by  entangling 
themselves  with  the  silk  that  is  mixed  with  their  food : 
after  some  ineffectual  struggles  to  break  their  bonds,  the 
fine  wiry  filaments  work  into  the  joints  and  gradually 
amputate  from  one  or  more  toes  to  the  whole  foot,  as 
the  case  may  be.  It  is  really  melancholy  to  see  them 
hopping,  hobbling,  and  staggering  about  on  their  stumps. 
Their  eggs  and  liesh  are  strongly  tainted  by  the  dear- 
earned  offal  they  devour,  and  are  never  consumed  on  the 
farm  where  produced,  but  sent  to  distant  markets  to  be 
devoured  by  unwary  purchasers. 

Such  of  the  girls  and  women  as  come  from  a  distance 
are  provided  with  beds.  Their  sleeping  apartment  at 
our  factory  presented  a  curious  specimen  of  accommoda¬ 
tion.  A  dark  windowless  room,  of  about  fifteen  feet 
square,  contained  not  less  than  ten  beds,  or  rather  ten 
shapeless  heaps  of  litter,  strown  down  side  by  side  on  an 
earthern  floor,  as  far  from  equality  in  its  surface  as  a 
country  cross-road.  Previously  to  retiring  to  their  rest, 
a  portion  of  the  spare  time  was  given  to  a  devotional  pro¬ 
cession  to  the  burial-ground,  where  a  hymn  was  chanted 
in  chorus  to  the  repose  of  the  spirits  of  the  dead ;  then 
back  to  the  factory-yard  to  romp,  to  gossip,  or  to  sing. 
Their  vocal  performances  mostly  consisted  of  extempo¬ 
raneous  poetical  attacks  on  each  other’s  personal  defects 
or  peculiarities,  which  were  frequently  met  by  repartees 
not  devoid  of  native  wit  and  piquancy.  Each  doggrel 
couplet  is  sung  with  a  burthen  of  “  Too-roo-too-tela, 
Too-roo-too-ta,”  which  gives  a  strange  monotonous  cha¬ 
racter  to  the  whole  performance. 

Cheerfulness  and  good  temper,  rather  than  beauty,  are 
the  characteristics  of  these  females,  and,  indeed,  of  the 
peasantry  of  Brianza  in  general.  The  men,  though 
robust,  are  short  and  rough -featured ;  the  women,  for 
the  most  part,  small,  flat,  square-shouldered  figures,  with 
dark  sharp-pointed  visages,  animated,  it  is  true,  with  the 
speaking  eye  of  Italy.  Their  throats  are  frequently 
swelled  and  disfigured  by  full-grown  or  incipient  goitres, 
there  termed  gozzo,  and  known  here  under  the  name  of 
the  “  Derbyshire  neck.”  These  excrescences  or  tumours 
infest  the  human  system  in  most  mountainous  or  stony 
districts  of  Europe,  in  Savoy,  in  Lombardy,  in  England. 


They  are  vulgarly  supposed  the  result  of  drinking  snow¬ 
water,  but  more  rationally  attributed  to  the  use  of  water 
holding  in  solution  large  quantities  of  stony  matter. 
Whatever  the  cause,  it  is  a  fact,  that  during  my  stay  in 
Brianza  I  do  not  recollect  an  instance  of  the  complaint 
among  any  but  the  poorer  classes.  I  should  infer  hence 
that  hardships  and  low  living  have  some  share  in  pro¬ 
ducing  the  deformity. 

By  making  use  of  a  small  reel  of  the  construction 
attempted  to  be  described,  and  provided  with  a  water- 
pan  and  lamp,  silk  of  our  English  growth  may  be  so 
spun' as  to  bear  competition  with  some  of  the  middling 
qualities  produced  in  Italy ;  and  my  own  observations 
convince  me  that  the  worms  might  be  here  fed  and 
reared  with  entire  success  and  sufficient  economy,  despite 
the  peculiarities  of  our  climate,  provided  it  were  desirable 
to  aid  the  supply  of  our  manufactures  by  producing  a 
part  of  the  raw  material  at  home.  This,  of  course,  it 
would  not  be.  We  can  buy  silk  cheaper  and  better  from 
countries  whose  climate  is  more  favourable  to  its  growth, 
and  whose  labour  is  paid  at  a  lower  rate. 


CHARACTER  OF  MODERN  KNOWLEDGE,  WITH 
HINTS  FOR  ITS  IMPROVEMENT. 

The  present  times  are,  without  doubt,  distinguished  for 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge  amongst  all  ranks  of  the 
people.  Whatever  may  be  the  advantages  which  we 
are  already  reaping  from  the  progress  of  enlightenment, 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  so  great  a  change  should  be 
altogether  free  from  the  inconveniences  and  evils  which 
seem  necessarily  to  attend  all  changes.  The  consistent 
upholder  of  things  as  they  are,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
alteration,  is  wont  to  enumerate  evils  arising  from  the 
increasing  spread  of  knowledge,  sufficient  in  his  estima¬ 
tion  far  to  overbalance  all  its  advantages.  It  is  the  part 
of  the  prudent  and  judicious  advocate  of  improvement 
seriously  to  consider  such  inconveniences  as  may  arise, 
and  carefully  to  provide  for  their  mitigation  at  least,  if 
they  do  not  admit  of  prevention.  Of  the  numerous  evils 
alleged  as  consequences  of  modern  attempts  to  spread 
abroad  those  stores  .  of  information  hitherto  appropriated 
by  the  few,  one  of  the  most  serious,  and  best  worthy  of  con¬ 
sideration,  appears  to  us  to  be  the  supposed  superficial 
character  of  modern,  as  contrasted  with  antient  know¬ 
ledge.  In  our  desire  to  extend  our  acquaintance  with 
.science  in  all  its  departments,  we  are  said  to  leave  them 
all  incomplete,  thoroughly  mastering  none  :  as  the  stream 
of  knowledge  is  diffused,  it  is  maintained  that  it  loses  its 
depth. 

In  considering  this  subject,  we  think  it  desirable  to 
keep  in  view  the  principle,  that  there  are  two  objects  to 
be  pursued  in  relation  to  the  cultivation  of  knowledge  : — 
the  diffusion,  as  widely  as  possible,  of  the  stores  of  infor¬ 
mation  already  amassed ;  and  the  acquisition  of  still 
further  stores,  by  the  diligent  working  of  the  veins  already 
opened,  and  the  ardent  search  after  the  yet  hidden  trea¬ 
sures  of  science.  Each  of  these  objects  is  good  and 
great :  the  one  concerns  all  mew,  of  whatever  station  or 
capacity  ;  for  general  information  is  now  expected  from 
all :  the  other  more  directly  interests  the  few  whose 
talents  and  leisure  seem  to  point  them  out  for  the 
honoured  instruments  of  the  advancement  of  science, 
though,  as  will  be  shown,  the  many  may  lend  an  humble 
but  effectual  aid  to  the  great  work.  Is  there  then  any 
natural  or  necessary  incompatibility  between  these  two 
objects  ?  I 

The  diffusion  of  knowledge  requires  the  popularizing 
of  previously  established  principles  ;  the  exhibiting  ot 
information  in  easy  and  attractive  forms.  This  process 
demands  a  peculiar  kind  of  talent,  very  distinct  from 
that  of  the  original  discoverer  of  truth  ;  and  this  popu¬ 
larizing  ability  the  present  times  have  supplied  to  an 
unprecedented  extent.  _  The  great  mass  of  modem  lite- 
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rature  consists  of  the  exhibition,  in  a  popular  form,  of 
previously  established  facts  and  principles.  The  wide 
diffusion  of  these  stores  evidently  does  not  diminish  their 
amount :  how  does  it  affect  their  probable  increase  ?  .  It 
seems  natural  to  suppose  that  the  wide  cultivation  of  in¬ 
tellectual  tastes,  and  the  encouragement  of  scientific 
pursuits,  will  excite  in  numberless  minds  those  faculties 
of  observation  and  reflection  from  which  we  must  look 
for  new  discoveries,  and  the  carrying  forward  of  the  im¬ 
perfect  theories  of  former  students.  Thus  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge  tends  to  deepen  the  stream,  not  to  ma^e  it 
shallow. 

We  would  not  however  close  our  eyes  to  a  danger 
which  besets  the  uninformed,  particularly  the  young, 
in  the  swarms  of  attractive  introductions  to  literature, 
science,  and  art,  and  the  numerous  pleasing  miscellanies 
which  teem  from  the  press  for  their  particular  benefit. 
From  the  frequent  use  of  these,  the  child  of  quick  parts 
and  inquiring  disposition  very  early  acquires  a  store  of 
superficial  information  which  dazzles  the  ignorant,  and 
by  the  consequent  praises  of  the  injudicious,  puffs  up  the 
young  philosopher  with  a  very  unphilosophic  conceit. 
We  have  frequently  been  highly  amused  with  children 
of  the  present  generation  whose  tongues  have  been  so 
early  accustomed  to  the  hard  words  of  science,  that  the 
-ologies,  -alogies,  and  -atics,  have  been  as  familiar  as  the 
names  of  their  toys  or  their  play-fellows,  and  who  have 
astonished  their  grandmothers  with  expositions  of  scien¬ 
tific  principles  which,  in  their  generation,  were  the  puz¬ 
zles  of  the  learned.  The  little  people  naturally  fancy 
they  have  mastered  sciences  which  their  elders  never 
thought  of  acquiring.  Never,  perhaps,  was  it  easier  to 
find  the  verification  of  Youna-’s  sarcastic  lines — • 

O 

“When  young  indeed. 

In  full  content  we  sometimes  nobly  rest, 

Unanxious  for  ourselves  ;  and  only  wish, 

As  duteous  sons,  our  fathers  were  more  wise.” 

In  young  children,  however,  we  are  inclined  to  look 
upon  this  conceit  as  a  very  venial  fault.  It  may  be 
regarded  as  the  symptom,  though  in  an  unhealthy  degree, 
of  a  love  of  distinction,  which  by  judicious  treatment  may 
render  him  who  exhibits  it  useful  and  eminent  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge.  Nor  is  there  any  fault  more  easily, 
more  naturally,  and  necessarily  cured  by  the  advance  of 
time.  It  is  engendered  in  the  narrow  sphere  of  early 
life :  as  the  circle  enlarges  the  young  aspirant  is  brought 
into  contact  with  others  of  his  own  age,  his  equals  or 
superiors  in  knowledge,  and  he  is  speedily  taught  his 
proper  standing,  and  learns  to  correct  his  false  estimate 
of  his  own  ability  by  the  less  favourable  view  of  his 
neighbours. 

In  the  case  of  the  uninformed  of  riper  years,  the  vanity 
arising  from  the  sudden  acquisition  of  superficial  know¬ 
ledge,  is  perhaps  a  more  serious  evil,  and  far  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  counteract.  Yet,  in  persons  of  all  ages,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  which  character  to  prefer, — that  of  the  in¬ 
quirer  with  his  mind  awakened  to  the  charms  of  know¬ 
ledge,  though  his  attainments  be  superficial,  and  his 
heart  elated  with  vanity — or  that  of  the  hopelessly  igno¬ 
rant,  walking  blindfold  through  creation,  heedless  of  the 
wonders  by  which  he  is  surrounded.  If  in  the  attempt 
to  substitute  knowledge  for  ignorance  throughout  the 
mass  of  mankind  we  encounter  such  evils,  creating  here 
and  there  faults  akin  to  virtues,  this  is  no  solid  ground  of 
discouragement,  especially  when  we  remember  that  in 
their  very  nature  such  evils  are  but  temporary.  The 
vanity  of  the  superficially  informed  man,  for  instance, 
arises  solely  from  his  comparison  of  himself  with  his  un¬ 
informed  neighbours :  spread  throughout  them  all  the 
same  amount  of  knowledge,  and  his  elevation  ceases. 
The  savage  who  had  picked  up  a  hat  on  the  sea-shore, 
and  was  elated  by  his  European  dignity  above  his  neigh¬ 
bours,  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  one  member  of  a 
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hatted  aristocracy  by  the  arrival  of  a  ship  which  supplied 
to  a  limited  extent  the  demand  for  the  new  head-dress. 
Continue  the  intercourse,  and  the  hat  ceases  to  be  even  an 
aristocratic  distinction:  all  are  covered,  and  none  are 
proud  of  their  covering. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  evil  is  but  temporary  in  both 
cases  :  the  vanity  arising  from  superficial  knowledge  in  the 
young  dies  out  as  they  grow  older — in  the  uninformed  of 
riper  years,  by  the  advance  of  their  neighbours  to  their 
own  standing.  In  the  meantime,  however,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  suggest  one  or  two  considerations  which  may 
tend  to  accelerate  the  process. 

It  is  the  abuse  of  the  amusing  and  attractive  introduc¬ 
tions  to  knowledge,  so  abundantly  supplied  in  modern 
times,  which  creates  the  vanity  which  we  lament.  They 
were  intended  as  introductions  merely,  to  excite  a  curiosity 
which  should  seek  its  gratification  in  a  thorough  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  subject  thus  brought  before  the  reader.  It 
is  the  use  of  them  by  themselves,  the  resting  in  the  pic¬ 
ture-alphabet  instead  of  advancing  to  the  intellectual 
stores  which  lie  beyond,  which  forms  the  superficial  cha¬ 
racter  whence  vanity  springs  up  as  from  its  native  soil. 

By  the  judicious  use  of  these  elementary  books,  the 
fault  may  be  corrected.  We  would  most  earnestly  im¬ 
press  on  the  attention  of  all  readers  the  necessity  of  pro¬ 
secuting  further  some  one  branch  of  knowledge  to  which 
they  are  introduced  by  their  general  reading.  They  will 
soon  discover  for  what  particular  branch  they  are  best 
fitted,  by  observing  which  it  is  that  interests  them  most, 
and  makes  the  deepest  impression  on  their  minds.  This 
then,  whatever  it  may  be,  let  them  set  up  as,  the  main 
object  of  their  study.  This  let  them  follow  out  in  books 
of  a  deeper  character  than  those  elementary  treatises 
which  first  discovered  to  them  their  leading  taste.  Let 
them  not  neglect  to  increase  their  general  knowledge  : 
but  let  them  sedulously  cultivate  this  particular  branch. 
The  first  and  most  striking  advantage  of  this  course  is, 
that  it  will  be  the  more  likely  to  lead  to  eminence  in  in¬ 
tellectual  pursuits.  The  path  to  distinction  is  through 
the  cultivation,  in  concentrated  force,  of  some  single  branch 
of  knowledge.  But  there  is  a  more  important  advantage 
of  the  course  we  recommend.  The  thorough  investiga¬ 
tion  of  one  chosen  topic  of  inquiry  is  as  favourable  to 
humility  as  the  superficial  attention  t6  all  is  to  vanity. 
After  long  and  diligent  study,  the  inquirer  begins  to  feel 
in  some  degree  master  of  his  subject;  yet  even  here  he 
sees  before  him  in  the  race  others  whom  his  own  experience 
teaches  him  how  highly  to  respect.  His  supposed  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  general  knowledge,  suffices  at  any  rate 
to  show  him  how  wide  is  the  field  of  science  of  which  he 
has  been  cultivating  but  a  corner.  His  general  know¬ 
ledge  then  unites  with  his  especial  scientific  attainments 
to  produce  humility,  that  truest  ornament  and  surest 
accompaniment  of  real  knowledge.  Knowledge  produces 
in  him  its  proper  moral  effects :  it  makes  him  not  only 
wiser  but  better.  As  an  individual,  he  will  continue 
diligently  to  follow  up  the  science  of  which  he  has  ac¬ 
quired  a  portion  :  his  acquisitions  will  give  him  self- 
respect,  yet  stimulate  his  desire  for  further  advance.  As 
a  member  of  society,  he  will  possess  the  inestimable  quali 
ties  of  a  good  learner,  as  well  as  a  good  teacher  :  he  will 
be  full  of  information  on  his  favourite  subject ;  yet  ever 
ready  in  return  to  learn  from  others  whose  particular 
studies  have  fitted  them  likewise  to  instruct  in  their  own 
department.  The  respect  which  he  owes  to  them  will 
be  cheerfully  paid,  for  it  rests  on  the  same  foundation  as 
that  which  hjs  claims  for  himself ;  and  intellectual  activity 
will  be  gracefully  united  with  mutual  good-will. 


The  Office  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  is 
at  59,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields. 
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THE  ENGLISH  GYPSIES 


[The  Fortune-Teller.— Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.] 


The  traveller  who,  with  poetic  fancies  respecting  the 
American  Indians,  first  sees  one  wrapped  up  in  his 
blanket  in  a  log-hut  tavern,  can  scarcely  be  more  disap¬ 
pointed  and  mortified  than  the  writer  when  he  first  saw 
a  gypsy  encampment.  Acquainted  with  the  established 
fact  that  the  English  gypsies  are  a  portion  of  that  Asiatic 
family  which  first  visited  Europe  about  four  centuries 
ago,  and  familiar  with  their  appearance  from  some  of  the 
numerous  descriptions  that  our  poets  and  novelists  have 
given  of  them,  he  had  fancied  that  there  would  be  at 
least  picturesque  wildness  in  the  aspect  of  a  genuine 
gypsy  encampment.  There  was  this  drawback  to  the 
appearance  of  the  encampment  alluded  to — it  was  neither 
on  a  “  furze-clad  common,”  nor  on  the  skirts  of  a  wood, 
but  on  the  sides  of  a  narrow  lane,  which  could  scarcely 
be  termed  “  bosky.”  The  tents  looked  like  dog-kennels, 
the  men  had  a  scowling  aspect,  the  women  seemed  wea¬ 
ther-beaten  and  miserable.  They  had,  however,  all  the 
Vol.  VII. 


usual  and  well-known  gypsy  peculiarities.  Their  asses 
cropped  the  scanty  herbage ; 

t:  a  kettle 

Slung  between  two  poles,  upon  a  stick 
Transverse,” 

was  suspended  over  a  fire ;  and  from  amongst  the  group 
there  stepped  out  a  young  girl,  whose  slender  and  not 
unhandsome  figure,  brilliant  dark,  eye,  and 

tawny  skin, 

The  vellum  of  the  pedigree  they  claim,” 

proclaimed  her  at  once  one  of  that  tribe,  of  whom  Bishop 
Heber  said,  when  he  met  with  a  similar  encampment  in 
India,  that  they  are  “  a  race  that  no  man  can  mistake, 
meet  them  where  he  may.” 

The  gypsies  are  indeed  a  singular  phenomenon  in  our 
history.  They  have  been  moving  over  the  surface  of  our 
continually  advancing  civilization  for  upwards  of  three 
centuries,  and  still  they  retain  their  Eastern  habits.  Acts 
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of  Parliament  have  been  thundered  at  them — the  law  has 
dealt  with  them — -justices  and  constables  have  chased 
them  from  county  to  county: — they  have  survived  all. 
Driven  into  our  towns  and  cities  by  the  inclemency  ot 
winter,  they  scarcely  ever  tail  to  go  out  in  summer,  to 
wander  about,  and  pitch  their  tents,  like  their  forefathers 
and  brethren  under  the  burning  sun  of  India.  We  may 
hear  them  talking  in  the  broadest  of  our  provincial  dia¬ 
lects,  and  presently  after  muttering  words  amongst  them¬ 
selves  which  Sir  William  Jones  pronounced  to  be  “  pure 
Sanscrit,  scarcely  changed  in  a  single  letter.”  \et  the 
people  have  had  no  literature  whatever — no  bards  to  endear 
to  them  their  primitive  accents,  nor  mountain  barriers  to 
keep  their  language  and  their  customs  from  being  ab¬ 
sorbed.  One  thing  has  held  them  aloof:  “  their  hand 
has  been  against  every  man,  and  every  man’s  hand 
against  them.”  But  this,  instead  of  separating  them 
from  us,  has  only  shut  them  up  more  closely  amongst 
themselves ;  and  the  harsh  treatment  they  generally  ex¬ 
perienced,  and  the  contempt  so  unequivocally  manifested 
towards  them,  never  cured  their  propensities,  but  only 
deepened  them. 

Individuals  were  occasionally  to  be  found,  but  rarely, 
who  looked  upon  them  with  kindness  and  pity,  and  these 
have  sometimes  experienced  that  the  gypsies  were  not 
destitute  of  human  feelings.  Latterly  the  practice  of  the 
system  of  kindness  towards  them  has  been  on  the  in¬ 
crease,  especially  within  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years ; 
and  this,  with  the  numerous  inclosures  of  waste  lands, 
and  the  diffusion  of  the  conveniences  of  cities  in  the 
country,  appear  to  be  slowly  effecting  what  legislation  and 
police  "could  not.  Perhaps  in  another  generation  one 
may  travel  from  Dover  to  Duncansby  Head,  and  neither 
see  nor  hear  of  a  gypsy  encampment  or  a  wandering 
“  tinkler.” 

So  well  established  does  the  Oriental  origin  of  the 
gypsies  appear  to  be,  that  Bishop  Heber  says,  “  The  time 
and  occasion  of  their  arrival  in  Europe  seem  the  chief 
problem  in  their  history.”  Perhaps  it  is  only  the  “  oc¬ 
casion”  of  their  arrival  in  Europe  that  constitutes  the 
problem  :  the  “  time”  appears  to  be  pretty  nearly  ascer¬ 
tained.  It  was  about  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century, 
and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  their  movement  may 
have  been  occasioned  by  the  victories  and  ferocities  of 
Timour  or  Tamerlane.  They  appear  to  have  passed  from 
India  to  Egypt,  and  from  thence,  by  the  Mediterranean, 
into  Europe.  Bishop  Heber  is  inclined  to  derive  the 
race  from  Persia  rather  than  India;  but  the  majority  of 
those  who  have  traced  the  Eastern  origin  of  the  gypsies 
are  disposed  to  consider  the  latter  country  as  their  primi¬ 
tive  seat.  It  is  scarcely  doubtful  that  they  entered 
Europe  from  Egypt.  They  are  first  mentioned  in  Ger¬ 
many  in  1417  ;  and  they  appear,  with  Eastern  subtlety, 
to  have  imposed  on  the  people  and  ecclesiastical  authori¬ 
ties  with  forged  juries  respecting  themselves,  in  much 
the  same  way  that  the  crafty  Gibeonites  did  on  Joshua, 
and  for  a  like  purpose.  They  were  a  considerable  time 
on  the  Continent  before  they  crossed  over  to  England. 
Here  they  were  generally  known  as  Egyptians  (from 
which  our  word  “  gypsies”  is  a  corrupt  abbreviation),  and 
they  must  have  been  in  considerable  numbers  to  have 
called  forth  the  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1530  (22 
Hen.  VIII.  c.  10),  which  is  termed  “  An  Acte  concernyng 
Egypsyans.”  The  preamble  is  as  follows;  it  is  a  gene¬ 
ral  description  of  the  gypsy  character  to  the  present 
day 

“  Forasmouch  as  afore  this  tyme  dyvers  and  many 
outlandyshe  people  calling  themselves  Egyptians,  using 
no  crafte  nor  faicte  of  marchandyse,  have  comen  into  this 
realme,  and  gone  from  shire  to  shire  and  place  to  place 
in  great  company,  and  used  greate  subtyll  and  crafty 
meanes  to  deceyve  the  people,  beryng  them  in  hand,  that 
they  by  Palmestre  coulde  telle  menne  and  women’s  for¬ 
tunes,  and  so  many  times  by  crafte  and  subtyltie  have 
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deceyved  the  people  of  theyr  money,”  &c.  They  are 
also  charged  with  “  many  and  haynous  felonys  and  rob¬ 
beries.”  They  were  ordered  to  depart  the  kingdom 
within  fifteen  days,  under  penalties ;  and  vessels  were 
employed  by  the  government  in  their  deportation.  From 
another  act,  passed  five  years  afterwards,  by  which  a 
penalty  of  40/.  was  imposed  on  any  one  bringing  an 
Egyptian  into  England,  it  is  evident  that  captains  of 
vessels  found  the  passage-money  of  the  wanderers  to  be 
as  productive  as  that  of  others. 

But  neither  these  Acts  nor  those  of  subsequent  reigns 
(one  of  Elizabeth’s  ordered  them  to  depart  the  kingdom, 
on  pain  of  being  declared  felons  without  benefit  of  ciergy) 
could  drive  the  “  Egyptians”  from  the  country.  The 
state  of  internal  communication  and  the  hardy  mode  of 
life  of  the  gypsies  prevented  the  law  from  being  carried 
out  in  all  its  rigour.  The  great  bulk  of  the  people  stood 
in  awe  of  them — mysterious  beings  as  they  thought  them, 
who,  though  beggars  and  outcasts  themselves,  could  yet 
reveal  to  their  credulous  harbourers  the  secrets  of  futu¬ 
rity.  They  were  also  useful — pests  though  they  were 
considered — in  carrying  into  remote  corners  of  the  coun¬ 
try  many  articles  of  traffic,  and  by  their  mechanical 
ability  in  tinkering.  When  we  consider  that  even  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne  a  cabinet  minister  WTote  to  Marl¬ 
borough,  that  it  would  take  two  months  to  send  an  order 
for  a  national  thanksgiving  all  over  the  country,  we  may 
fancy  the  usefulness  of  the  wandering  gypsies,  and  regret 
that  legislative  horror  of  their  pretences  in  the  absurdities 
of  fortune-telling  should  have  made  them  be  treated 
with  a  severity  that  poisoned  the  good  they  might  other¬ 
wise  have  done.  Under  the  severe  Act  of  Elizabeth, 
many  gypsies  were  apprehended  from  time  to  time  and 
executed.  The  severity  of  the  law  was  mitigated ;  but 
from  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the  gypsies  were  included 
in  .the  Vagrant  Act,  and  described  as  “persons  pretending 
to  be  gypsies,  or  wandering  in  the  habit  or  form  of  coun¬ 
terfeit  Egyptians,  or  pretending  to  have  skill  in  physiog¬ 
nomy,  palmestry,  or  like  crafty  science.” 

The  gypsies  appear  to  have  penetrated  into  Scotland 
shortly  after  their  arrival  in  England — the  severities  ex¬ 
ercised  towards  them  in  the  south  may  have  contributed 
to  send  them  northwards.  There  is  a  copy  of  a  curious 
document  printed  in  the  first  volume  of  ‘  Blackwood’s 
Magazine;’  it  is  a  writ  of  privy-seal  in  favour  of 
“  Johnne  Faw,  lord  and  Erie  of  Littill  Egypt,”  granted 
by  James  V.,  and  dated  February  15,  1540.  It  is  ad¬ 
dressed  to  legal  authorities,  sheriffs,  and  others,  to  assist 
this  “  lord  and  Erie”  in  the  execution  of  justice  “  upon 
his  company  and  folks,  conforme  to  the  lawes  of  Egypt, 
and  in  punissing  all  that  rebellis  aganis  him.”  The  na¬ 
tural  inference  from  this  is,  that  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
gypsies,  on  their  first  entrance  into  Scotland,  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  imposing  on  the  Scottish  government,  and 
either  under  the  pretence  or  on  the  occasion  of  an  actual 
feud,  had  procured  a  legal  recognition  of  his  claims. 
The  cheat  succeeded  for  a  time,  but  was  at  last  found 
out;  the  Scottish  Vagrant  Act  of  1579  mentions  “  the 
idle  peopil  calling  themselves  Egyptians,”  and  classes 
them  along  with  “  strang  begares  and  vagabounds,”  as 
well  as  such  as  “  make  themselves  fules  and  are  bairdes, 
or  other  sik  like  runners  about.” 

The  gypsies  of  England  and  Scotland,  without  losing 
their  own  habits  and  customs,  imbibed  many  of  the  cha¬ 
racteristic  manners  of  the  respective  countries  within 
which  they  roved — the  Scotch  more  than  the  English. 
This  is  easily  accounted  for.  The  English  poor-laws 
tended  in  some  degree  to  reduce  the  numbers  of  wander¬ 
ing  vagabonds  and  “  masterless”  men,  and  to  keep  the 
gypsies  comparatively  free  from  intermixture.  But  Scot¬ 
land,  and  especially  "the  Borders,  or  “  Debatable  Land,” 
swarmed  with  sturdy  and  idle  vagrants,  many  of  whom 
intermarried  with  gypsies,  and,  in  adopting  their  habits, 
added  to  them  their  own  ferocious  spirit.  There  was 
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thus,  in  Scotland,  down  to  a  comparatively  recent  period, 
a  race  of  mongrels,  who  spoke  the  broadest  Doric  of  their 
native  country,  and  had  all  the  lawless  courage  and  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  Borderer,  yet  who  lived  like  some  of  the 
wildest  tribes  of  India,  and,  like  them  too,  deprived  each 
other  of  life,  in  their  private  quarrels,  with  the  most 
savage  vindictiveness.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  amongst  the 
many  anecdotes  which  he  has  recorded  of  the  Scotch 
gypsies  in  ‘  Blackwood’s  Magazine,’  tells  one  respecting 
a  gang,  of  which  two  were  quarrelling  in  a  farm-house ; 
and  when  the  one  stabbed  the  oth.er  with  his  knife,  the 
only  remark  which  was  made  by  the  others  was,  “Ye 
hae  dune  for  him  noo,  Rab.”  Sir  Walter’s  father  hap¬ 
pened  to  arrive  on  the  instant,  and  raised  a  pursuit  of  the 
murderer,  who,  by  the  assistance  of  a  blacksmith,  was 
apprehended,  and  afterwards  executed.  But  the  black¬ 
smith  deemed  it  prudent  to  leave  that  part  of  the  country, 
to  avoid  the  vengeance  of  the  rest  of  the  gang. 

The  most  common  names  of  the  English  gypsies  are 
Smith,  Cooper,  Taylor,  Lovell,  Bosswel,  Lee,  Loversedge, 
Allen,  Carew,  Corrie,  Buckley,  Glover,  &c.  Those  of  the 
Scotch — Faa  (descended  from  the  “lord  and  erle  of  Littil 
Egypt”),  Young,  Ruth ven,  Blythe,  Fleckie,  Gordon,  &c. 

The  first  satisfactory  account  of  the  gypsies  was  given 
in  the  Dissertation  of  Grellmann,  translated  from  the 
German  by  Mr.  Raper.  This  work  will  be  noticed  in  a 
subsequent  article.  Grellmann  collected  a  gypsy  voca¬ 
bulary,  which  was  found,  on  examination  by  Sir  William 
Jones  and  other  Oriental  linguists,  clearly  to  .establish  the 
fact  of  the  Indian  origin  of  the  gypsies.  In  our  own 
country,  Mr.  Hoy  land,  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  exerted  himself  with  industrious  benevolence  on 
the  behalf  of  the  gypsies,  and  wrote  a  plain  but  very 
satisfactory  book  respecting  them,  which  was  published  in 
1816.  Mr.  Hoyland’s  exertions  and  book  were  the  cause 
of  bringing  out  the  articles  in  ‘  Blackwood’s  Magazine,’ 
to  which  reference  has  already  been  made. 

Anxious  to  gather  information  which  would  enable  him 
to  devise  some  plan  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  the  gypsies,  Mr.  Hoyland  visited  several  of  their  en¬ 
campments,  and  sent  circulars  all  over  Britain,  making 
inquiries  respecting  them,  to  which  answers  were  re¬ 
turned,  amongst  other  persons,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  In 
the  summer  of  1814,  Mr.  Hoyland  visited  a  number  of 
gypsy  tents  in  Northamptonshire,  in  one  of  which  a 
woman  about  80  years  of  age,  who  had  40  grand-chil¬ 
dren,  acknowledged  that  not  one  of  them  had  been  taught 
to  read.  Again,  in  the  autumn  of  1815,  he  came  up  to 
London,  and  was  taken  by  a  friend  to  see  an  encamp¬ 
ment  in  Hainault  Forest.  Mr.  Hoyland  had,  by  study¬ 
ing  Grellmann’s  Vocabulary  (taken,  be  it  remembered,  by 
a  German  from  the  mouths  of  Continental  gypsies),  made 
himself  in  some  degree  master  of  it.  Hearing  a  young 
female  belonging  to  the  encampment  in  Hainault  Forest 
saying  something  in  their  own  peculiar  speech  to  an 
older  woman,  he  immediately  explained  the  observation. 
Upon  which  they  at  once  exclaimed,  “  The  gentleman 
understands  what  we  say !”  and  they  gave  way  to 
immoderate  transports  of  joy,  saying  they  would  tell  him 
anything  he  wished  to  know  of  them.  The  late  Lord 
Teignmouth,  by  his  knowledge  of  Hindustani,  was  able 
to  converse  with  an  old  gypsy  at  Norwood. 

Mr.  Hoyland  afterwards  had  an  interview  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  gypsies,  “  collected  at  the  house  of  his  friend, 
William  Corder,  grocer,  in  Broad-street,  St.  Giles’s.” 
“  Being  accustomed  to  lay  out  their  money  at  the  shop 
of  this  grocer,  he  said  they  would  be  very  ready  to  attend 
upon  his  invitation ;  and  accordingly  a  number  of  them 
soon  made  their  appearance.”  They  acknowledged 
themselves  to  be  gypsies,  and  many  of  them  had  the  fea¬ 
tures  as  well  as  the  complexion  of  Asiatics.  Mr.  Hoy¬ 
land  ascertained  that  a  few  of  the  gypsies  continued  all 
the  year  in  London,  excepting  at  the  times  of  their 
attendance  at  fairs  in  the  vicinity.  Others,  when  work 


was  scarce,  went  out  twenty  or  thirty  miles  round  the 
metropolis,  carrying  their  implements  with  them  on  asses, 
and  some  of  them  assisted  in  hay-making  and  plucking 
hops  in  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex.  Among  those  who 
had  winter- quarters  in  London  there  were  some  who  took 
circuits  of  great  extent. 

Norwood,  about  seven  miles  from  London,  was  once  a 
famous  resort  of  the  gypsies ;  but  its  enclosure  drove 
them  away.  In  fact,  the  neighbourhood  of  London  is 
more  frequented  by  mongrel  and  degenerate  gypsies,  and 
by  mere  impostors,  than  by  those  who  still  retain  the 
lineaments  of  the  tribe.  Towards  the  northern  and  west¬ 
ern  parts  of  England  the  genuine  gypsies  are  still  to  be 
found  in  considerable  numbers  ;  and  they  sometimes 
encamp  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer.  The  occupa¬ 
tions  followed  by  the  English  gypsies  have  been  generally 
those  of  dealers  in  horses  and  asses,  farriers,  smiths,  tin¬ 
kers,  braziers,  grinders  of  cutlery,  basket-makers,  chair- 
bottomers,  and  musicians. 

It  is  perhaps  scarcely  necessary  to  allude  to  the  pecu¬ 
liar  feature  of  the  gypsy  character — “  fortune-telling:” 
but  as  the  wood-cut,  taken  from  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds’s 
picture,  embodies  the  romance  of  a  practice  which  has, 
in  reality,  very  little  of  the  romantic  in  it,  we  may  make 
a  remark  or  two  on  the  subject. 

Whether  the  “Egyptians”  were  proficients  in  the  tricks 
of  palmistry  before  their  arrival  in  Europe,  or,  with  the 
quickness  and  ready  tact  of  Hindu  cunning,  adopted  the 
practice  as  a  means  of  earning  money  at  a  time  when  the 
bulk  of  the  people  in  all  European  countries  were  credu¬ 
lous  and  superstitious  to  an  extreme,  is  not  certain.  This 
much  is  certain,  that  down  even  to  the  present  day  the 
gypsy  in  England,  and  the  “  spae-wife  ”  in  Scotland, 
can  find  dupes  to  put  faith  in  their  pretended  divinations. 
London  newspaper  Police-reports  occasionally  reveal  the 
fact  that  silly  servants  empty  their  own  pockets,  and  suffer 
their  masters’  houses  to  be  robbed  while  listening  to  these 
delusions.  The  practice,  as  is  well  known,  and  as  Sir 
Joshua’s  picture  imports,  has  not  been  confined  to  dupes 
in  humble  life. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  a  communication  to  Mr.  Hoyland, 
says,  “  A  set  of  people  possessing  the  same  erratic  habits, 
and  practising  the  trade  of  tinkers,  are  well  known  in  the 
Borders,  and  have  often  fallen  under  the  cognizance  of 
the  law.  They  are  often  called  gypsies,  and  pass  through 
the  country  annually  in  small  bands,  with  their  carts  and 
asses.  The  men  are  tinkers,  poachers,  and  thieves  upon 
a  small  scale.  They  also  sell  crockery,  deal  in  old  rags, 
in  eggs,  in  salt,  in  tobacco,  and  such  trifles ;  and  manu¬ 
facture  horn  into  spoons.” 

There  are  some  interesting  particulars  in  Mr.  Hoy- 
land’s  book  respecting  the  colony  of  gypsies  at  Kirk 
Yetholm,  who  in  winter  inhabited  a  street  in  that  town 
long  known  locally  as  “  Tinkler’s  Row.”  Mr.  Hoyland’s 
correspondent  says,  “  When  first  I  knew  the  colony,  old 
Will  Faa  was  king  or  leader,  and  had  held  the  sovereignty 
for  many  years.  Meeting  at  Kelso  with  Mr.  Walter 
Scott,  whose  discriminating  habits  and  just  observations 
I  had  occasion  to  know  from  his  youth,  and  at  the  same 
time  seeing  one  of  my  Yetholm  friends  in  the  horse-mar¬ 
ket,  I  merely  said  to  Mr.  Scott,  ‘  Try  to  get  before  that 
man  with  the  long  drab  coat,  look  at  him  on  your  return, 
and  tell  me  whether  you  ever  saw  him,  and  what  you 
think  of  him.’  He  was  so  good  as  to  indulge  me,  and 
rejoining  me,  said  without  hesitation,  ‘  I  never  saw  the 
man,  that  I  know  of ;  but  he  is  one  of  the  gypsies  of 
Yetholm  that  you  told  me  of  several  years  ago.’  I  need 
scarcely  say  that  he  was  perfectly  correct.” 

The  reader  will  find  some  observations  on  the  present 
state  of  the  Tinkers  of  Scotland,  at  p.  502,  vol.  V .  of  the 
Penny  Magazine.  The  articles  previously  referred  to  in 
the  first  and  second  volumes  of  Blackwood’s  Magazine 
contain  a  variety  of  anecdotes  illustrative  of  the  daring,  vin¬ 
dictiveness,  and  gratitude  of  a  generation  no  loxiger  existing. 
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The  forests  and  rivers  of  Guiana  present  an  almost  unex¬ 
plored  field  for  scientific  research.  Mr.  Waterton,  in  his 
amusing  ‘  Wanderings,’  has  done  something  to  render 
their  varied  treasures  familiar  to  the  public ;  and  one 
might  have  thought  that  his  book  of  itself  was  sufficient 
to  tempt  hundreds  to  tread  in  his  footsteps.  But  it  is 
not  every  naturalist  or  botanist  who  can  kill  a  “  modern 
Python,”  or  ride  “  on  the  back  of  a  cayman  close  to  the 
water’s  edge.”  Although  some  persons  may  think  that  a 
few  of  this  traveller’s  lively  descriptions  have  a  tinge  of’ 
the  marvellous,  one  cannot  but  sympathise  with  that 
genuine  adventurous  spirit  in  which  he  travelled  the  mag¬ 
nificent  forests  of  Demerara  and  Essequibo.  “  Alone 
and  barefooted,”  he  tells  us,  “  I  have  pulled  poisonous 
snakes  out  of  their  lurking-places  *  climbed  up  trees  to 
peep  into  holes  for  bats  and  vampires,  and  for  days  toge¬ 
ther  hastened  through  sun  and  rain  to  the  thickest  parts 
of  the  forest  to  procure  specimens  I  had  never  got  before. 
In  fine,  I  have  pursued  the  wild  beasts  over  hill  and  dale, 
through  swamps  and  quagmires,  now  scorched  by  the 
noon-day  sun,  now  drenched  by  the  pelting  shower,  and 
returned  to  the  hammock  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  hun¬ 
ger,  often  on  a  poor  and  scanty  supper.” 

Dr.  Hancock,  in  a  little  pamphlet  on  the  *  climate, 
soil,  and  productions  of  British  Guiana,*  says,  “  This 
new  world  of  vegetables  has  never  been  explored  or  in¬ 
vestigated  :  many  of  the  plants,  indeed,  have  been  made 
known  botanically,  that  is  to  say,  so  far  as  mere  descrip¬ 
tive  botany  goes,  or  the  notation  of  external  forms.” 
“  Not  only,”  he  adds,  in  another  place,  “  in  respect  to 
numberless  products  useful  in  medicine  and  the  arts,  but 
likewise  numerous  fruits  and  nutritive  vegetables,  Europe 
has  yet  to  become  acquainted  with  these  fruitful  regions 
of  South  America.”  The  engraving  given  above  shows 
that  there  are  also  most  extraordinary  “  vegetable  won¬ 


ders  ”  to  be  found  in  Guiana.1#,  The  two  engravings  have 
been  copied  from  the  original  drawings  by  permission  of 
the  Botanical  Society.  This  new  genus,  which  is  allied 
to  the  water-lily,  has  been  named.**  Victoria  Regina,”  by 
permission  of  the  Queen.  Its  discoverer,  R.  H.  Schom- 
burgk,  Esq.,  transmitted  the  original  drawings  and  a 
description  to  the  London  Botanical  Society.  -His  com¬ 
munication,  which  was  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society 
on  September  7,  1837,  is  dated  “  New  Amsterdam,  Ber- 
bice,  May  11th,  1837.”  New  Amsterdam,  the  capital 
of  an  almost  unknown  British  colony,  stands  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Berbice  river. 

Mr.  Schomburgk  says,  “  It  was  on  the  1st  of  January 
this  year,  while  contending  with  the  difficulties  nature 
opposed  in  different  forms  to  our  progress  up  the  river 
Berbice  (in  British  Guiana),  that  we  arrived  at  a  point 
where  the  river  expanded  and  formed  a  currentless  basin  : 
some  object  on  the  southern  extremity  of  this  basin 
attracted  my  attention — it  was  impossible  to  form  any 
idea  what  it  could  be,  and  animating  the  crew  to  increase 
the  rate  of  paddling,  shortly  afterwards  we  were  opposite 
the  object  which  had  raised  my  curiosity — a  vegetable 
wonder !  All  calamities  were  forgotten  :  I  felt  as  a  bo¬ 
tanist,  and  felt  myself  rewarded.  A  gigantic  leaf,  from 
five  to  six  feet  in  diameter,  salver-shaped,  with  a  broad 
rim  of  a  light  green  above,  and  a  vivid  crimson  below, 
resting  upon  the  water  :  quite  in  character  with  the  won¬ 
derful  leaf  was  the  luxuriant  flower,  consisting  of  many 
hundred  petals,  passing  in  alternate  tints  from  pure  white 
to  rose  and  pink.  The  smooth  water  was  covered  with 
them ;  I  rowed  from  one  to  another,  and  observed  always 
something  new  to  admire.  The  leaf  on  its  surface  is  of  a 
bright  green,  in  form  orbiculate,  with  this  exception  op 
posite  its  axis,  where  it  is  slightly  bent  in  :  its  diameter 
measured  from  five  to  six  feet :  around  the  margin 
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extended  a  rim,  about  three  to  five  inches  high,  on  the 
inside  light  green,  like  the  surface  of  the  leaf,  on  the  out¬ 
side  like  the  leaf’s  lower  part,  of  a  bright  crimson.  The 
stem  of  the  flower  is  an  inch  thick  near  the  calyx,  and  is 
studded  with  sharp  elastic  prickles  about  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  in  length.  The  calyx  is  four-leaved,  each 
upwards  of  seven  inches  in  length,  and  three  in  breadth 
at  the  base ;  they  are  thick,  white  inside,  reddish-brown 
and  prickly  outside.  The  diameter  of  the  calyx  is  twelve 
to  thirteen  inches:  on  it  rests  the  magnificent  flower, 
which,  when  fully  developed,  covers  completely  the  calyx 
with  its  hundred  petals.  When  it  first  opens,  it  is  white 
with  pink  in  the  middle,  which  spreads  over  the  whole 


flower  the  more  it  advances  in  age,  and  it  is  generally 
found  the  next  day  of  a  pink  colour ;  as  if  to  enhance 
its  beauty,  it  is  sweet-scented  :  like  others  of  its  tribe,  it 
possesses  a  fleshy  disk,  and  petals  and  stamens  pass  gra¬ 
dually  into  each  other,  and  many  petaloid  leaves  may  be 
observed,  which  have  vestiges  of  an  anther.  We  met 
them  afterwards  frequently,  and  the  higher  we  advanced 
the  more  gigantic  they  became  :  we  measured  a  leaf, 
which  was  six  feet  five  inches  in  diameter,  its  rim  five 
and  a  half  inches  high,  and  the  flower  across  fifteen 
inches.  The  flower  is  much  injured  by  a  beetle  ( Tlirin - 
cius  species  ?)  which  destroys  completely  the  inner  part ; 
we  have  counted  from  twenty  to  thirty  in  one  flower.” 


DOMESTIC  CHEMISTRY.— II. 

Domestic  Waters. 

If  we  look  around  us  at  the  processes,  both  natural  and 
artificial,  which  are  constantly  going  on,  and  at  the 
changes  in  appearance  and  in  property  which  those  pro¬ 
cesses  induce  on  material  bodies,  we  cannot  fail  to  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  that  Water  stands  in  the  foremost  rank 
of  important  agents  in  bringing  about  those  changes.  It 
is  impossible  for  us  to  say  whether  air  or  water  renders 
the  larger  amount  of  useful  service  to  man  :  whether  air, 
by  its  indispensable  agency  in  the  process  of  respiration, 
and  consequently  in  the  maintenance  of  vitality — or 
water,  by  its  infinite  use  as  a  solvent,  as  a  food  indispen¬ 
sable  to  animals  and  vegetables,  upon  which  their  growth, 
luxuriance,  and  utility  depend  ;  as  a  modifier  and  cor¬ 
rector  of  that  powerful  principle,  heat ;  and  as  the  source 
of  that  delightful  freshness  and  fertility  which  render  the 
earth  so  beautiful,  and  the  air  which  surrounds  it  that 
healthful,  admirable  medium  which  we  know  it  to  be. 
But  happily  no  necessity  exists  that  we  should  establish 
a  competition  for  priority  of  claim  to  our  admiration, 
between  those  two  bodies ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  so  mani¬ 
fold  are  their  applications,  that  no  human  ingenuity  or 
research  has  yet  discovered  all  the  uses  of  either  of  them. 
Each  one  draws  largely  on  our  gratitude  for  the  service  to 
which  man  has  been  able  to  apply  it,  and  should  at  the 
same  time  incite  us  to  enlarge  and  extend  the  bounds  of 
its  utility  by  observation  and  experimental  inquiry. 

It  need  not  excite  our  surprise  that  in  the  early  ages 
Water  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  elements  of  which 
all  inanimate  nature  was  formed — the  other  three  being 
Air,  Fire,  and  Earth ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  latter 
end  of  the  last  century  that  the  rapid  extension  of  che¬ 
mical  inquiry  elicited  the  truth  that  water  is  not  an  ele¬ 
ment,  or  a  simple  substance,  but  that  it  is  composed  of 
two  bodies,  both  of  which  are,  in  the  uncombined  state, 
gaseous  ;  that  is,  oxygen  and  hydrogen. 

To  Mr.  Henry  Cavendish  is  due  the  merit  of  having 
first  decomposed  water  in  the  year  1766  Oxygen  gas 


was  discovered  by  Dr.  Priestley  on  the  1st  August,  1774. 
But  the  grand  experiment  which  decided  the  truth  of  the 
statement  that  pure  water  consists  of  nothing  but  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  was  performed  at  Paris,  in  1790,  by  Four- 
croy,  Vauquelin,  and  Seguin ;  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  experiment  was  carried  on  strikingly 
illustrate  the  energy  and  perseverance  of  those  chemists. 
They  kept  the  process  in  constant  activity  for  185  hours 
successively — alternately  taking  a  few  hours’  rest  on  mat¬ 
tresses  kept  in  the  laboratory.  The  quantities  of  gas 
and  of  the  resulting  liquid  were  as  follows  : — They  burnt 
2o, 963  *56S  cubic  inches  of  hydrogen,  which  weighed 
1039*358  grains.  In  the  process  of  combustion 
12,570*942  grains  of  oxygen  were  consumed,  which 
weighed  6209*869  grains ;  the  total  weight  of  the  two 
gases  being  7249*227  grains.  By  this  process  the  two 
gases  were  combined,  and  there  resulted  7244  grains  of 
water,  being  only  5f  grains  less  than  the  previous  weight 
of  the  gases  employed. 

Such  then  being  the  gaseous  materials  of  which  *water  is 
formed,  we  proceed  to  give  within  a  limited  compass  a  gene-  • 
ral  view  of  the  availability  of  water  for  the  purposes  of  life  ; 
and  in  so  doing  we  shall  find  it  convenient  to  adopt  a 
mode  of  classification  by  which  water  may  be  divided 
into  different  kinds,  such  as  the  different  properties  which 
it  exhibits  may  seem  to  justify.  Many  different  modes 
of  classification  have  been  used,  but  that  which  we  shall 
adopt  will  be  to  consider  water  under  two  general  heads, 
that  is,  Domestic ,  and  Medicinal.  We  proceed  now  to 
consider  domestic  water  in  the  order,  according  as  it  is 
derived  from  the  atmosphere,  from  springs,  from  rivers, 
and  from  lakes.  The  second  division  will  include  short 
accounts  of  medicinal  waters,  such  as  sea  water,  and  the 
numerous  kinds  of  mineral  waters. 

I.  Domestic  Waters ;  that  is,  such  as  are  used  for 
drinking  and  ordinary  domestic  purposes. 

This  class  may  be  conveniently  considered  to  compre¬ 
hend  four  kinds:  1st,  Atmospheric  Water;  2nd,  Spring 
Water  ;  3rd,  River  Water  ;  and  4th,  Lake  Water. 

1.  Atmospheric  water  may  include  all  the  liquid  re- 
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suits  of  atmospheric  phenomena,  such  as  rain,  hail,  snow, 
&c.,  in  the  state  in  which  they  fall  to  the  earth,  and  be¬ 
fore  thev  have  acquired  any  mineral  taint  by  passing- 
over  or  through  the  surface  of  the  ground.  This  water 
is  very  pure,  and  contains  but  a  small  portion  of  foreign 
matter,  part  of  which  it  is  supposed  to  absorb  in  its  pas¬ 
sage  towards  the  earth — especially  over  large  towns. 
This  may  serve  to  account  for  the  fact  that  in  general 
hail  and  snow  are  found  to  be  in  a  state  of  greater  purity 
than  rain  ;  for  as  hail  consists  of  the  drops  of  rain 
frozen  in  the  act  of  falling,  and  snow  of  the  watery 
vapour  frozen  before  it  has  had  time  to  form  into  globu¬ 
lar  drops,  it  is  obvious  that  they  cannot  attract  and  take 
into  their  substance  particles  of  extraneous  matter  with 
that  facility  which  the  same  bodies  in  the  liquid  form 
could  do. 

The  source  of  this  atmospheric  water  is  evaporation 
from  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  seas,  rivers,  lakes,  &c. 
This  evaporation  is  constantly  going  on  from  those  sur¬ 
faces,  even  at  the  lowest  temperatures,  until  the  superin¬ 
cumbent  air  is  saturated — that  is,  contains  as  large  a  j 
portion  of  water  as  it  will  retain  in  a  state  of  vapour. 
That  steam  rises  from  the  surface  of  a  body  of  water  in 
a  hot  day  is  well  known;  but  it  may  excite  some  sur¬ 
prise  to  be  told  that  on  the  coldest  day  steam  is  rising 
from  the  same  surface — nay,  the  solid  foim  of  ice  does 
not  prevent  a  portion  of  its  substance  ascending  in  the 
form  of  steam.  This  portion  is,  however,  at  low  tempe¬ 
ratures  very  minute;  but  that  a  low  temperature  does 
not  put  a  period  to  the  formation  of  steam  has  been 
established  by  numerous  experiments.  It  is,  however, 
when  the  temperature  attains  the  medium  height  of  the 
temperate  climates  that  the  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour 
becomes  important ;  and  near  the  equator,  where  the 
sun’s  rays,  being  received  nearly  vertically,  are  necessarily 
more  powerful  than  when  received  more  obliquely,  the 
quantity  of  water  which  ascends  into  the  atmosphere  in 
the  form  of  steam  is  enormous.  It  may  be  seen,  by 
referring  to  a  map,  that  nine  large  rivers  pour  their 
waters  into  the  bosom  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  besides 
a  great  number  of  smaller  rivers.  By  experiments 
made  on  the  dimensions  and. velocities  of  the  principal 
rivers,  it  has  been  computed  that  nearly  200,000,000 
tons  of  water  flow  into  the  Mediterranean  per  day ;  but 
what  is  more  extraordinary,  it  has  been  stated  that  up¬ 
wards  of  500,000,000  tons  evaporate  from  the  surface  of 
the  Mediterranean  in  the  course  of  a  hot  summer’s  day  ; 
that  is,  24  times  as  much  as  the  whole  of  its  tributary  j 
rivers  supply  to  it  in  the  same  time.  This  increase  of 
evaporation  above  the  amount  of  the  supply  from  the 
rivers  accounts  for  the  current  which  is  always  flowing 
from  the  Atlantic  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  into 
t.he  Mediterranean — a  phenomenon  which  was  considered 
inexplicable  until  the  influence  of  evaporation  was  taken 
into  the  account. 

Besides  the  evaporation  from  the  surface  of  water,  there 
is  likewise  a  constant  ascent  of  vapour  from  vegetable 
and  other  substances  during  the  day,  when  the  sun 
raises  the  temperature  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  consi¬ 
derably  above  its  mean  temperature.  A  familiar  mode 
of  estimating,  in  a  rough  way,  the  amount  of  this  evapo¬ 
ration  on  a  given  surface,  was  devised  by  Dr.  (afterwards 
Bishop)  Watson,  which  we  will  describe  in  his  own 
words: — “On  the  2nd  of  June,  1779,  when  the  sun 
shone  bright  and  hot,  I  put  a  large  drinking-glass,  with 
its  mouth  downwards,  upon  a  grass-plat  which  was 
mown  close.  There  had  been  no  rain  for  above  a  month, 
and  the  grass  was  become  brown.  In  less  than  two  mi¬ 
nutes  the  inside  of  the  glass  was  clouded  with  a  vapour, 
and  in  halt  an  hour  drops  of  vapour  began  to  trickle 
down  its  inside  in  various  places.  This  experiment  was 
repeated  several  times  with  the  same  success. 

“  That  I  might  accurately  estimate  the  quantity  thus 
raised  in  any  certain  portion  of  time,  I  measured  the  area 


of  the  mouth  of  the  glass,  and  found  it  to  he  twenty 
square  inches.  When  the  glass  had  stood  on  the  grass- 
plat  one  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  had  collected  a  quantity 
of  vapour,  I  wiped  it  inside  with  a  piece  of  muslin,  the 
weight  of  which  I  had  previously  taken  ;  as  soon  as  the 
glass  was  wiped  dry,  the  muslin  was  weighed  again :  its 
increase  of  weight  showing  the  quantity  of  vapour  which 
had  been  collected.” — Chemical  Essays,  vol.  iii.,  p.  54. 
From  the  mean  of  several  experiments,  Dr.  Watson 
found  the  quantity  to  be  six  grains  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour ;  which,  reckoning  at  that  ratio,  would  give  1600 
gallons  in  24  hours  from  an  acre  of  ground.  This,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  on  a  hot  day,  when  no  rain  had 
fallen  for  a  month  previously,  and  is  therefore  very  far 
below  the  quantity  that  would  rise  from  moist  grass. 

An  inquiry  into  the  causes  and  effects  of  these  atmo¬ 
spheric  phenomena  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this 
article,  and  would  lead  us  too  far  from  it,  as  our  object 
is  to  treat  of  the  liquid  product  of  these  phenomena. 

2.  Spring  Water.  We  have  hitherto  been  speaking  of 
|  the  water  which  results  from  atmospheric  phenomena  in 
the  state  in  which  it  falls  from  the  clouds,  without  tracing 
its  properties  modified  by  contact  with  the  earth.  But 
we  shall  now  find  that  the  same  water  no  longer  exhibits 
the  same  characters  if  it  pass  through  strata  of  earth  pre¬ 
vious  to  being  applied  for  use. 

That  portion  of  rain,  hail,  and  snow  which  falls  on 
the  liquid  portions  of  the  earth’s  surface,  necessarily 
mixes  with  the  water  into  which  it  falls,  and  its  distinc¬ 
tive  properties  are  soon  lost  by  that  commixture.  But 
that  portion  which  falls  on  the  land  is  subjected  to  a  dif¬ 
ferent  process  :  if  it  fall  on  a  field  of  grass  or  any  plot 
of  ground  thickly  covered  with  vegetation,  part  of  it 
sinks  into  the  soil — another  part  is  evaporated  as  soon  as 
the  rain,  &c.,  ceases — and  a  third  portion  is  decomposed 
by  the  vegetable  bodies  themselves,  the  hydrogen  being 
absorbed  as  part  of  the  food  of  the  vegetable,  and  the 
oxygen  being  given  off  in  the  state  of  gas.  It  is  this 
which  renders  the  vicinity  of  vegetation  so  refreshing  to 
man  after  a  shower  of  rain — oxygen  being,  of  all  other 
substances,  the  most  active  supporter  of  animal  life. 
Thus  much  for  the  rain,  &c.,  which  falls  on  a  verdant 
soil ;  but  if  it  fall  on  a  barren  mountain  track,  or  on  a 
sandy  plain,  a  different  train  of  effects  follows.  Here  no 
vegetation,  or  at  most  a  very  small  portion,  is  present  to 
decompose  part  of  the  water  as  it  falls,  nor  are  there  any 
succulent  roots  to  absorb  the  moisture  from  the  soil.  All 
j  therefore  which  does  not  evaporate  must  sink  into  the 
soil,  and  force  for  itself  an  outlet  in  another  direction. 
If  the  surface  be  rocky,  the  water  will  merely  flow  down 
the  outside ;  but  if  it  be  porous,  the  water  flows  into  the 
pores,  both  by  virtue  of  gravity  and  of  capillary  attrac¬ 
tion.  By  this  means  an  infinite  number  of  minute 
threads  or  filaments  of  water  may  be  filtering  through 
the  soil,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  they  find  either 
a  cavity  which  will  serve  as  a  reservoir,  or  a  compact 
stratum  of  earth  or  clay  which  resists  their  farther  pro¬ 
gress.  If  the  latter  be  the  case,  the  little  stream  will  take 
a  lateral  or  oblique  course,  as  the  case  may  be  ;  always 
tending,  whenever  an  opportunity  occurs,  to  the  lowest 
level.  We  may  in  this  way  suppose  that  a  large  extent 
of  sandy  strata  in  a  mountainous  district  has  formed  an 
assemblage  of  channels  for  the  passage  of  minute  fila¬ 
ments  of  water,  but  that  at  a  certain  depth  below  the 
surface  the  stratum  of  sand  was  succeeded  by  one  of 
clay,  the  adhesive  tenacity  of  which  prevented  any  per¬ 
colation  through  it.  The  little  infant  streams  would 
then  seek  a  new  path,  and  would  follow  the  course  of  the 
sandy  soil  in  a  lateral  direction.  This  course  might 
extend  beyond  the  base  of  the  mountain,  and  beneath  the 
soil  of  a  neighbouring  plain  or  valley.  If  now  a  fissure 
or  perforation,  either  natural  or  artificial,  were  made 
through  the  vegetable  soil  down  to  the  sand  which  con¬ 
tained  the  little  streams  of  water,  the  latter  would  ascend 
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through  the  fissure  to  a  height  depending  upon  the 
height  of  the  subterranean  streams  in  the  interior  of  the 
mountain ;  that  is,  it  would  ascend  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground  in  the  valley,  provided  there  was  a  continuous 
chain  of  liquid  streams  to  an  equal  elevation  in  the 
mountain.  Thus  would  arise  the  first  germs  of  a  spring- 
well  ;  and,  when  once  formed,  it  would  he  constantly 
supplied,  as  the  neighbouring  streams  became  gradually 
brought  into  the  same  channel.  Were  this  process,  how¬ 
ever,  the  only  one  carried  on  in  the  supply  of  a  spring, 
the  supply  ot  the  well  would  be  constantly  fluctuating, 
and  in  a  short  time  after  the  cessation  of  rain  the  well 
would  become  dry.  This  is  however,  in  most  cases,  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  existence  of  natural  reservoirs  in  the 
mountain,  at  or  above  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  well. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  there  are  many  cavities  in  the 
body  of  a  mountain,  the  result  perhaps  of  a  disruption 
in  remote  ages.  These  cavities  act  as  reservoirs  for  a 
multiplicity  of  little  streams  which  have  percolated 
through  the  upper  strata,  and  as  long  as  any  water  re¬ 
mains  in  those  reservoirs  the  well  in  the  neighbouring 
valley  will  continue  to  afford  its  supply. 

The  above  is  a  rough  outline  of  the  origin  of  spring- 
wells,  and  will  serve  to  give  a  general  idea  of  their  for¬ 
mation  ;  but  there  are  many  circumstances  which  modify 
the  abundance  of  the  supply  and  the  degree  of  difficulty 
with  which  it  is  attained.  Some  springs  are  supplied 
from  such  an  elevated  source,  that  the  water  spouts  out 
of  the  ground  in  a  continued  stream  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  some  are  derived  from  such  a  depressed  source  that 
a  well  has  to  be  sunk  300  or  400  feet  in  depth  before  the 
water  can  be  reached.  In  some  springs  the  flow  of  the 
water  is  intermitting,  being  very  abundant  at  one  time, 
and  altogether  suspended  at  others. 

The  rain  water,  by  thus  slowly  trickling  through 
minute  pores,  undergoes  a  process  of  filtration,  which  in 
most  cases  gives  it  a  crystalline  purity  which  has  served 
poets  with  analogies  and  similes  ever  since  poets  existed. 
But  this  filtration  is  not  the  only  process  which  it  under¬ 
goes  :  it  does  not  pass  through  the  soil  without  imbibing 
some  foreign  matters  as  well  as  losing  others.  The  mi¬ 
neral  qualities  of  the  different  soils  through  which  it  has 
percolated  invariably  produce  some  changes  in  its  com¬ 
position.  If  it  pass  through  a  chalky  soil,  it  absorbs  a 
portion  of  lime  into  its  substance :  if  the  soil  be  ferrugi¬ 
nous,  it  absorbs  iron,  and  so  forth.  When  the  foreign 
matter  which  the  water  has  absorbed  is  of  a  saline  or  a 
complicated  nature,  the  water  then  comes  under  the 
denomination  of  mineral  water  ;  but  when  its  properties 
have  suffered  the  least  possible  change,  it  is  then  called 
yure  spring  water ,  which  differs  from  rain  water  princi¬ 
pally  in  containing  a  portion  of  lime'.  This  lime  rather 
improves  than  deteriorates  its  quality  for  drinking,  but 
at  the  same  time  imparts  to  it  that  quality  which  we  call 
hard ,  by  which  it  is  rendered  unfit  for  many  domestic 
purposes.  Two  of  the  most  frequent  applications  of 
water  are,  1st,  to  soften  by  steeping,  washing,  &c. ;  and 
2nd,  to  extract  the  nutritious  or  valuable  principle  of 
bodies  by  boiling,  infusion,  decoction,  &c.  For  both  of 
these  purposes  spring  water  is  less  available  than  rain 
water,  principally  on  account  of  the  lime  which  it 
contains. 


AMERICAN  TRAVELLERS  AND  TRAVELLING. 

[From  a  Correspondent.] 

No  people  in  the  world  are  such  great  travellers  as  the 
Americans.  By  this  assertion  I  would  not  be  under¬ 
stood  to  mean  that  they  are  a  travelled  nation,  as  taken 
in  the  general  acceptation  of  the  word  travelled.  My 
assertion  has  mainly  a  reference  to  their  erratic  and  un¬ 
settled  habits  and  dispositions  that  everywhere  forcibly 
strike  the  foreign  observer.  In  England,  and  many  other 
old-fashioned  countries,  there  are  thousands  of  persons 
■who  never  were  beyond  the  limits  of  the  county  in  which 


they  were  born,  or  scarcely  indeed  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  their  native  parish.  With  the  Americans  it  is  not 
so :  it  would  puzzle  one  to  find  a  man,  or  a  woman 
either,  of  thirty  years  of  age,  that  had  never  been  beyond 
the  boundary  of  the  State  in  which  he  or  she  may  be  re¬ 
siding,  although  that  State  should  be  as  large  as  either 
Scotland  or  Ireland. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  newness  of  the  country  is 
the  primary  and  chief  cause  of  the  erratic  disposition  of 
the  Americans ;  and,  unlike  the  inhabitants  of  older  and 
thickly-settled  communities,  the  great  bulk  of  the  rural 
population  is  composed  of  sojourners  and  wanderers. 
Ask  a  young  and  enterprising  settler  that  you  may 
chance  to  meet  on  the  banks  of  the  Lipper  Mississippi, 
or  on  the  Missouri,  to  which  State  his  family  belongs ; 
and  he  will  probably  answer,  “  that  grandfather  was '"re¬ 
siding  in  New  Hampshire  when  father  emigrated  among 
the  early  settlers  to  Ohio ;  and  that  father’s  folks  were 
still  living  in  Ohio  when  I  came  West.”  Now  here  are 
three  generations  (provided  the  father  and  grandfather 
be  still  alive)  living  from  six  to  eight  hundred  miles 
apart,  and  yet,  in  common  conversation,  you  will  hear 
them  speak  of  each  other  as  familiarly  as  if  they  resided 
in  three  adjoining  parishes.  It  is  nothing  uncommon  for 
a  farmer  settled  far  into  the  interior  to  pay  occasional 
visits  to  his  friends  and  connexions  in  the  old  settlements; 
partly  for  an  opportunity  of  boasting  to  his  old  acquaint¬ 
ances  of  his  success  in  his  new  and  adopted  settlement, 
and  partly  from  a  desire  to  induce  other  persons  to  emi¬ 
grate  to  his  part  of  the  country.  Many,  at  first  sight, 
will  not  understand  why  he  is  anxious  to  give  his  settle¬ 
ment  a  high  character  :  but  the  advantages  are  two-fold  ; 
either  it  will  enable  him  to  sell  his  farm  to  good  advan¬ 
tage,  or  it  will  induce  other  persons  to  settle  in  his 
vicinity — every  additional  settler  increasing  the  value  of 
the  property  of  those  already  there.  But  the  farmers, 
or,  more  properly,  the  pioneers  of  the  country,  are  not 
more  erratic  than  the  commercial  and  trading  "portion  of 
the  community ;  for  a  storekeeper  in  a  small  country 
village,  or  at  some  “  four-corners”  (cross  roads),  will  not 
only  travel  twice  in  the  year  to  some  seaport  two  or  three 
hundred  miles  off,  but  he  will  go  as  far  in  some  other 
direction  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  cast-iron  or  earthenware, 
and  then  take  some  other  route  to  purchase  such 
“  notions”  as  the  country  may  produce ;  besides,  during 
the  proper  season,  he  will  probably  scour  the  country  in 
search  of  such  cattle  as  it  may  seem  advisable  for  him  to 
drive  to  the  distant  city  market.  Business  in  the  country 
is  not  done  by  commission.  Every  man  buys  and  sells 
and  “  trades”  (barters)  his  own  goods  and  chattels  him¬ 
self.  A  man  takes  out  a  patent  for  the  manufacture  of 
some  domestic  article — a  churn,  for  instance — and  having 
stuck  to  Ins  plane  and  his  chisel  until  he  has  got  as  many 
made  as  a  small  waggon  with  one  or  two  horses  will  con¬ 
veniently  carry,  he  immediately  harnesses  his  team,  and 
sets  out  without  any  definite  plan  for  his  journey,  and 
“  peddles”  his  churns  from  town  to  town  and  village  to 
village,  until  he  has  managed  to  dispose  of  his  cargo. 
So  it  is  with  all  other  minor  manufactures ;  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  instead  of  waiting  for  orders*,  sets  off  with  a 
load  of  his  merchandize,  and  does  not  return  until  he  has 
converted  it  into  money,  or  goods  of  some  sort  that  will 
answer  his  purpose  equally  well. 

Where  the  people  are  such  general  travellers,  it  seems 
natural  to  suppose  that  the  facilities  for  travelling  would 
be  very  great.  This,  however,  is  not  exactly  so ;  first; 
because  the  roads  in  general  are  very  indifferent,  for  lack 
of  funds  to  make  them  better;  and,  secondly,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  people  travel  in  their  own  conveyances — of 
one  description  or  another.  These  are  one  or  two-horse 
waggons,  rude  as  the  wilderness  they  are  destined  to 
travel  through,  or  light  and  ornamental,  according  to  the 
tastes  and  circumstances  of  the  owners.  In  America  the 
stage-coaches,  with  few  exceptions,  profess  not  to  travel 
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by  night ;  but  owing  to  the  badness  of  the  roads,  and  the 
consequent  breaking  down  of  the  carriages,  and  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  any  regulation  as  regards  time,  you  frequently 
find  yourself  in  the  midst  of  some  lone  wilderness  at  mid¬ 
night,  when  you  expected  to  have  been  comfortably  in 
bed.  The  carriages,  too,  are  very  uneasy ;  for,  besides 
the  misery  of  sitting  three  on  a  seat,  and  three  seats  to 
each  carriage  (nine  insides),  the  springs  are  necessarily  so 
stiff  and  strong,  that  the  jolting  is  intolerable.  Nor  can 
much  be  said  for  the  accommodations  of  the  stage- 
houses  :  in  general  you  find  enough  to  eat  and  drink, 
although  that  may  be  of  a  kind  and  quality  you  by  no 
means  would  have  chosen,  had  you  been  consulted  in  the 
matter ;  but  from  the  looks  and  demeanour  of  those  who 
furnish  the  “  victuals,”  you  are  at  no  loss  to  conclude 
that  you  are  the  party  obliged,  and  that  you  ought  to  be 
very  thankful  for  whatever  the  tavern-keepers  may  choose 
to  provide,  although  you  are  made  to  pay  pretty  well  for 
“  victuals  and  accommodation.” 

On  many  routes  where  stage-coacnes  run  there  are  ac¬ 
tually  no  regular  places  for  the  passengers  to  partake  of 
refreshment.  Of  course  there  are  relays  of  horses  at 
certain  places  along  the  road ;  but  it  often  happens  that 
the  horses  are  kept  at  some  small  farm  that  answers 
pretty  well  as  regards  distance,  without  any  regard  to  the 
accommodation  of  passengers.  All  the  stage-coaches 
running  in  the  interior  of  the  country  carry  the  mail- 
bags  ;  and  the  contractors,  being  aware  that  nobody  'Anil 
travel  by  the  stage  that  can  help  it,  never  consult  the 
comfort  or  convenience  of  passengers.  The  contractor 
being  the  sole  individual  concerned,  he  endeavours  to 
find  stabling  for  his  horses  all  along  the  route  at  the  most 
desirable  distances  ;  and  in  some  of  the  unsettled  parts  of 
the  country  he  has  to  erect  sheds  and  stables,  and  hovels 
for  the  persons  to  reside  in  who  take  care  of  the  horses. 
Hay,  in  such  case,  has  to  be  brought  from  a  considerable 
distance ;  but  oats  are  generally  brought  by  the  stage  in 
daily  allowance.  Not  being  stinted  to  time, — for  the 
government  contracts  which  make  any  mention  of  time 
give  it  in  days,  and  not  in  shabby  hours  and  minutes, — 
the  drivers  are  tolerably  accommodating ;  for  if  the  pas¬ 
sengers  express  a  wish  to  have  “  a  meal’s  victuals”  at 
some  road-side  tavern  which  is  not  a  regular  stopping- 
place,  there  is  rarely  any  serious  objection  made  to  such 
an  arrangement,  provided  the  tavern-keepers  are  able  and 
willing  to  supply  the  needful. 

Occasionally  you  arrive  at  a  section  of  the  road  that  is 
considered  impassable,  even  for  the  strong-springed  and 
stout  hickory-built  stage-coaches  of  the  new  countries : 
on  such  occasions  you  are  put  into  a  common  un¬ 
covered  lumber-waggon,  a  machine  considered  equal  to 
undergo  every  species  of  jolt  and  thump  that  may  be 
encountered  under  the  impulse  of  a  four-horse  powrer ; 
the  only  possible  accident  that  can  befal  it  consisting  of 
an  overset.  But-  an  open  lumber-waggon,  travelling  at 
the  rate  of  two  or  two  and  a  half  miles  per  hour,  in  a 
storm  of  wind  and  rain,  or  of  sleet  and  snow,  is  by  no 
means  a  pleasant  conveyance ;  and  many  a  time  have  I 
descended  from  a  cumbersome  vehicle  of  this  sort,  and 
walked  forward  to  the  next  halting-place,  leaving  my 
luggage  and  the  mail-bags  to  arrive  an  hour  or  two  after¬ 
wards.  Among  the  “  traps”  are  straps,  and  ropes,  and 
chains,  composing  the  “extra”  stores  of  a  backwoods 
stage-driver ;  and  that  indispensable  implement,  the  axe, 
must  never  be  omitted  ;  for  on  lines  of  road  which  inter¬ 
sect  large  tracts  of  the  forests  of  America,  and  along 
which  few  wheel-carriages  besides  the  stage  travel,  and 
the  stage  probably  but  once  or  twice  in  the  week,  you 
seldom  fail  to  find  some  huge  tree  across  the  road  during 
some  part  of  a  day’s  journey,  which,  had  not  the  driver 
brought  an  axe  with  him,  would  have  proved  an  impass¬ 
able  barrier.  But  that  implement  being  at  hand,  the 
whip  is  relinquished  for  the  axe,  and  in  the  course  of  an 
hour,  or  something  more,  according  to  the  size,  the  tree 
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being  lopped  of  its  branches,  all  hands  are  summoned  to 
assist  to  roll  the  log  out  of  the  way. 

Travelling  upon  horseback  is  not  generally  resorted 
to  in  very  long  journeys ;  for,  where  the  expense  is  not 
looked  at,  stage-coaches  are  generally  patronized  upon 
routes  where  there  is  no  water-conveyance ;  but  although 
the.  fares  are  very  moderate,  they  have  to  be  paid  in  cash, 
and  cash,  among  the  backwoodsmen,  “  is  a  considerable 
scarce  article.”  The  most  common  mode  of  travelling, 
therefore,  is  the  small  waggon,  generally  light  enough 
for  one  horse,  but  occasionally  drawn  by  two ;  and  when 
there  is  sufficient  snow  in  winter,  the  sleigh  is  universally 
substituted.  To  the  traveller  this  mode  is  less  fatiguing 
than  riding  upon  horseback ;  and  if  there  be  but  a  light 
weight  in  the  waggon,  and  the  country  pretty  level,  pro¬ 
bably  the  horse  is  no  great  sufferer  by  this  waggon  sys¬ 
tem;  for  I  have  known  40  or  45  miles  as  the  daily 
average  rate  of  travelling  where  the  horse  has  been  but 
an  indifferent  one.  This  is  also  a  cheaper  mode  of  tra¬ 
velling  than  on  horseback,  for  it  enables  the  party  to 
carry  his  or  their  provisions  along  with  them,  and  often 
some  few  “  notions”  (articles  of  merchandize)  to  barter 
with  the  settlers  for  “  a  night’s  lodging  and  horse-keep¬ 
ing.”  An  intelligent,  ’cute  Yankee,  who  understands 
matters  of  this  sort,  will  manage  to  make  a  journey  to  the 
Far  West,  a  distance  of  a  thousand  miles  or  upwards, 
with  an  incredibly  small  outlay  of  cash. 

But  steam-boat  travelling  is  the  kind  above  all  others 
patronized  by  Brother  Jonathan’s  people.  Many  a  time 
have  I  been  astonished  at  the  crowds  upon  crowds  of 
steam-boat  travellers.  Generally  the  fares  are  very  rea¬ 
sonable,  and  sometimes  exceedingly  low.  Many  of  the 
boats  are  fitted  up  splendidly,  with  excellent  accommo¬ 
dations  for  everything  but  sleeping.  But  hoW  is  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  accommodate  some  hundreds  of  passengers  with 
comfortable  sleeping-berths,  even  in  a  boat  of  the  largest 
size  ?  When  all  the  sleeping  shelves  and  ledges  have 
received  their  quota,  the  immense  dining-cabin  is  cleared, 
and  the  cushions  from  all  the  seats  are  spread  upon  the 
cabin  tables,  which  form  a  square  platform  in  the  centre  of 
the  cabin.  When  the  signal  is  given  that  the  platform 
is  ready,  a  rush  down  the  cabin  stairs  takes  place,  and 
presently  the  platform  is  covered  with  parallel  rows  o? 
human  beings. 

There  is  another  mode  of  travelling  by  water,  which 
thousands  of  the  Americans  patronize,  and  that  is  by  their 
canals.  Being  remarkably  fond  of  their  ease,  a  canal- 
boat  is  the  very  thing  for  those  that  are  not  in  a  hurrv  ; 
and  those  that  are  in  a  hurry  find  no  other  mode  of  con¬ 
veyance  much  more  rapid  than  canal  travelling ;  I  mean 
in  the  interior  of  the  country,  where  the  roads,  for  the 
most  part,  are  bad.  *  Four  miles  per  hour,  or  nearly  one 
hundred  miles  during  the  twenty-four,  is  the  rate  at 
which  most  of  the  packet-boats  travel.  Where  the  capa¬ 
city  of  the  canal  will  admit  of  it,  you  find  large  and 
commodious  boats,  well  stored  with  provisions  of  all  sorts, 
and,  except  for  the  monotony  of  canal  travelling,  bv  no 
means  uncomfortable  conveyances. 

Railroads,  however,  are  making  rapid  inroads  upon 
the  canal  traffic  ;  and  when  we  take  into  the  account  both 
the  extent  and  general  levelness  of  the  country,  there  is 
no  saying  where  they  may  terminate — probably  at  the 
foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  or  on  the  shores  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific.  But  after  all  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
America,  priding  herself  as  she  does  upon  her  inland 
waters — her  noble  rivers  and  lakes — will  long  continue 
the  most  remarkable  country  in  the  world  for  steam-boat 
travelling,  notwithstanding  the  railroads  that  do,  and 
may  hereafter,  chequer  a  large  portion  of  that  vast 
continent. 
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CANADA, 


AND  THE  OTHER  BRITISH  COLONIES  IN  NORTH  AMERICA. 


[Death  of  General  Wolfe,~B.  West.] 


CANADA. 

John  and  Sebastian  Cabot  discovered  North  America — 
probably  the  coasts  of  Labrador — in  1497,  a  year  before 
Columbus,  on  bis  third  voyage,  saw  the  main  land  of 
South  America.  But  though,  at  that  period  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  excitement  respecting  maritime  discovery,  little 
attention  was  paid  by  European  governments  to  countries 
which  did  not  promise  gold,  or  to  open  a  way  to  the- 
Indies,  there  were  not  wanting  private  adventurers  who 
sought  out  and  worked  such  mines  of  wealth  as  the  sea- 
coast  afforded.  Twenty  years  after  the  discovery  of  the 
Cabots  there  were  a  considerable  number  of  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  and  French  vessels  engaged  in  the  Newfound¬ 
land  fishery  ;  and  almost  at  the  very  commencement  of 
the  16th  century,  the  merchants  and  mariners  of  Dieppe 
and  St.  Malo  had  explored  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and 
discovered  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  natives  were 
then  in  the  habit  of  coming  down  the  river  in  their  canoes 
in  great  numbers  during  the  summer ;  and  the  discovery 
was  soon  made  that  bear  and  beaver  skins  could  be  ex- 
Vol.  VII. 


changed  for  hatchets,  knives,  and  beads,  to  the  mutual 
satisfaction  of  all  parties. 

In  1500,  Gaspar  Cortereal  was  sent  by  the  Portuguese 
government  to  examine  the  new-found  lands ;  and  in 
1524  the  report  of  the  French  merchants  induced  Fran¬ 
cis  I.  to  send  Giovanni  Yerazzano,  a  Florentine,  for  the 
same  purpose.  Verazzano  sailed  along  a  great  extent 
of  the  sea-coast  of  the  United  States  and  British  Ame¬ 
rica.  Meantime  it  had  become  a  current  notion  among 
the  frequenters  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  that  some 
unknown  country  called  Canada  was  yet  to  be  disco¬ 
vered.  They  asked  the  natives,  by  sighs  and  gestures, 
about  the  great  river  which  poured  its  flood  into  the  gulf : 
they  were  told  it  was  the  river  Hochelega ;  that  far  up 
the  river  the  country  or  kingdom  of  Hochelega  was  to 
be  found ;  but  that  the  river  itself  stretched  so  great-  a 
way  inland  that  they  had  never  heard  of  any  one  who 
had  reached  its  head.  It  seems  uncertain  how  the  word 
Canada  arose,  or  whether  it  is  of  Indian  or  European 
origin  : — “  It  is  not  improbable,”  says  the  ‘  Penny  Cyclo- 
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paedia,5  “  that  the  Spaniards,  who  are  known  to  have  visited 
the  St.  Lawrence  before  the  English  and  French,  on  ob¬ 
serving  the  high  banks  between  which  the  St.  Lawrence 
rolls  its  waters  to  the  ocean,  in  their  astonishment  may 
have  compared  it  with  a  chasm  or  ravine,  and  hence 
called  it  Canada .” 

_  The  French  government  was  induced  to  take  up  the 
project  of  examining  the  river  and  searching  for  the 
'kingdom  or  country  of  Canada ;  and,  in  the  spring  of 
1534,  Jacques  Cartier,  a  mariner  of  St.  Malo,  was  sent 
to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  He  returned  in  the  fall  of 
the  year,  having  spent  the  time  exploring  the  sea-coast ; 
he  brought  with  him  two  young  natives,  and  making  a 
favourable  report  of  a  country  which  he  had  seen  in  the 
midst  of  summer,  he  so  excited  public  curiosity,  that  early 
next  year  he  was  sent  out  again,  with  three  vessels,  to 
make  farther  discoveries. 

Cartier  took  back  with  him  the  two  young  natives, 
who,  during  their  winter  residence  in  France,  had  acquired 
so  much  of  the  French  language  as  to  be  able  to  act  as 
interpreters.  He  again  spent  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  year  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  (the  name  was  given 
by  Cartier),  but  at  last,  animated  by  his  two  young  na¬ 
tive  companions,  who  told  him  that  this  was  the  way  to 
Canada,  he  ventured  up  the  river,  as  yet  unexplored  by 
Europeans. 

Arriving  at  the  place  where  the  river  Saguenay  (it  still 
preserves  its  native  name)  pours  its  immense  flood  into 
the  St.  Lawrence,  he  asked  his  guides  about  it.  One  of 
them  appears  to  have  possessed  much  of  the  usual  craft 
of  savages,  and  was  probably  not  unwilling  to  play  upon 
the  credulity  of  the  navigator.  Cartier  was  told  that  the 
river  led  to  the  kingdom  or  country  of  Saguenay,  “  an 
inhabited  land  producing  copper.”  This  was  a  tempta¬ 
tion  :  but  the  steep  and  rocky  banks  of  the  Saguenay, 
which  rise  from  200  to  1000  feet  in  height,  and  its  rapid 
current,  presented  obstacles  to  Cartier  :  so  he  pursued  his 
way  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  search  of  the  country  of 
Canada. 

As  he  sailed  upwards  he  gave  names  to  the  islands' he 
passed,  by  which  may  of  them  are  still  known.  On  ar¬ 
riving  at  the  Island  of  Orleans,  which  occupies  the  centre 
of  the  river,  about  10  miles  below  Quebec,  he  concluded 
that  he  had  now  reached  the  place  “  where  the  country 
of  Canada  begins.”  He  found  the  island,  which  is  18 
miles  long  and  5  broad,  “  thickly  inhabited  by  natives, 
who  live  entirely  by  fishing  in  the  river.”  Here  his  two 
young  companions  once  more  rejoined  their  countrymen, 
and  were  the  medium  of  opening  a  friendly  and  sociable 
intercourse.  But  when  Cartier  proposed  going  farther 
up  the  river,  in  search  of  Hochelega,  and  asked  his 
guides  to  accompany  him,  they  not  only  manifested  the 
greatest  reluctance,  but  induced  the  natives  to  try  by  en¬ 
treaty  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  expedition.  It  seems 
likely  that  the  young  men,  while  in  France,  or  on  board 
the  vessels,  had  acquired  some  indistinct  ideas  respecting 
the  intentions  of  the  French,  and  had  roused  the  jealousy 
of  the  natives  ;  or  else  the  Indians  generally  were  unwil¬ 
ling  that  a  more  distant  tribe  or  settlement  should  share 
the  knives,  beads,  and  “  tin  baubles”  which  the  French 
had  in  their  power  to  give.  Whatever  was  the  motive, 
when  entreaty  had  failed,  a  most  notable  stratagem  was 
tried  to  frighten  the  French.  “  They  dressed  up  three 
men  like  devils,  i'n  black  and  white  dog-skins,  having 
their  faces  blackened,  and  with  horns  on  their  heads  a 
yard  long.”  These  hobgoblins  were  put  into  a  canoe, 
which  was  suffered  to  float  down  the  stream :  and  as  it 
passed  the  French  vessels  one  of  its  grotesque,  occupants 
stood  up  and  made  a  long  oration.  The  natives  were 
anxiously  watching  the  result  on  shore.  Affecting  to  be 
themselves  quite  astonished  at  the  apparition,  they  pur¬ 
sued  the  canoe,  and  when  they  had  caught  it,  “  the  three 
devils  tell  down  as  it  dead,  when  they  were  carried  out 
into  the  wood,  followed  by  all  the  savages.”  A  confer¬ 
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ence  now  ensued,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  the  two 
young  natives,  who  had  doubtless  been  the  chief  pro¬ 
jectors  and  managers  of  the  buffoonery,  made  their  ap¬ 
pearance,  apparently  in  great  alarm,  and  calling  out 
alternately,  “  Jesus  Maria  !”  and  “  Jacques  Cartier  !” 
On  being  asked  what  ailed  them,  they  replied  in  French 
they  had  very  bad  news  to  tell.  The  news  was,  that 
their  god  Cudruaigny  had  spoken  in  Hochelega,  and  had 
sent  these  three  men  to  say  that  there  was  so  much  ice 
and  snow  in  that  country,  that  whoever  ventured  there 
would  surely  die.  Jacques  Cartier  was  too  old  a  sailor 
to  be  taken  aback  by  so  clumsy  a  trick ;  he  coolly  told 
them  that  he  had  no  reliance  upon  Cudruaigny ;  and 
that  their  God  would  defend  them  from  all  cold,  if  they 
believed  in  him.  Thereupon  they  returned  to  their  com¬ 
panions  ;  and  the  whole  body,  willing  to  put  the  best 
face  on  the  unsuccessful  fraud,  came  out  of  the  wood 
dancing  and  singing,  seemingly  glad  that  Cartier  had 
got  a  victory  over  Cudruaigny. 

Cartier  set  sail  from  the  Island  of  Orleans;  and  pass¬ 
ing  between  the  heights  of  Quebec  and  Point  Levi,  arrived 
at  “  an  excellent  sound  with  a  small  river  and  haven.” 
The  “  small  river”  is  the  Jacques  Cartier,  a  torrent  which 
dashes  between  its  rugged  banks  into  the  St.  Lawrence 
about  25  miles  above  Quebec.  Here  he  left  two  of  his 
vessels  at  anchor,  and  with  the  smallest  continued  his 
voyage  upwards  to  Hochelega.  At  that  enlargement  of 
the  river  which  bears  the  name  of  Lake  St.  Peter,  shoals 
stretch  out  from  either  bank,  leaving  only  a  channel 
from  12  to  18  feet  deep  in  the  middle.  Cartier  could 
not  find  this  channel,  for  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  pin¬ 
nace  behind,  and  continue  his  voyage  with  his  boats. 
Passing  the  groups  of  islands  at  the  upper  end  of  Lake 
St.  Peter,  he  continued  his  course  till  he  arrived  at  that 
large  island  in  the  stream  which  contained  the  village,  or, 
as  Cartier  terms  it,  the  “  city”  of  Hochelega. 

The  natives,  who  appeared  in  great  numbers,  received 
him  with  boisterous  joy ;  and  though  deprived  of  the 
assistance  of  his  interpreters,  who  had  refused  to  go  with 
him,  he  contrived  to  make  himself  understood  by  a  judi¬ 
cious  distribution  of  presents.  Fish  and  provisions  were 
freely  given  to  him  in  return,  and  he  was  conducted  to 
visit  Hochelega.  Ascending  a  mountain  he  was  charmed 
with  the  prospect  spread  out  on  every  side.  Below  was 
that  river  which  he  had  now  explored  for  nearly  600 
miles.  Above  he  saw  it  still  coming  down  “  through  the 
fair  round  mountains  in  a  great  rapid  fall,  the  largest, 
widest,  and  swiftest  that  ever  was  seen.”  The  natives 
informed  him  that  there  were  three  other  such  falls,  and 
that  after  passing  them  “  a  man  might  sail  three  months 
continually  up  the  river  :”  scarcely  a  hyperbolical  ex¬ 
pression — for  a  line  drawn  from  where  Cartier  now  stood, 
up  to  the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  through  the  centre  of  the 
river,  the  lakes,  and  their  connecting  channels,  would  mea¬ 
sure  more  than  1000  miles*. 

Cartier’s  feelings,  as  he  surveyed  the  scene,  could  scarcely 
be  other  than  those  of  pleasure  and  self-gratulation.  He 
had  opened  the  way  into  a  vast  country,  and  if  he  could 
have  looked  down  through  ages  not  yet  come,  but  ra¬ 
pidly  approaching,  he  might  have  seen  the  forests  swept 
away,  and  instead  of  the  smoke  of  the  solitary  hunter’s 
fire  curling  above  the  trees,  or  the  Indian’s  birch  canoe 
alone  upon  the  waters,  the  life  and  activity  of  a  civilized 
empire  spread  over  every  hill  and  valley.  Cartier  named 
the  mountain  Mont-R^al  (Mount  Royal),  a  name  which 
is  now  extended  to  the  island,  and  to  the  stone-built  city 
which  has  long  since  superseded  the  wigwams  of 
Hochelega. 

Cartier  left  Montreal,  much  to  the  regret  of  the  friendly 
and  hospitable  natives,  and  dropping  rapidly  down  the 
river,  soon  reached  the  place  where  he  had  left  his  pin¬ 
nace  ;  and  shortly  afterwards,  the  harbour  in  which  his 

*  See  a  inap  and  description  of  the  lakes  in  No.  334>  vol.  vi.  ol 
the  ‘  Penny  Magazine.’ 
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two  vessels  were  moored.  It  was  now  nearly  the  middle 
of  October,  and  they  judged  it  too  late  in  the  season  to 
return  to  France.  They  therefore  proposed  to  spend  the 
winter  here;  and  a  miserable  sojourn  it  was  for  them. 
In  addition  to  the  intense  cold  of  a  Canadian  winter,  the 
scurvy,  a  disease  with  which  they  were  quite  unac¬ 
quainted,  broke  out  among  the  crew ;  the  only  person 
who  preserved  his  health  being  Cartier  himself.  Twenty- 
five  of  the  best  men  died,  and  all  the  rest  were  greatly 
debilitated.  This  rendered  it  necessary  for  them  to  break 
up  one  of  their  ships,  not  having  hands  to  man  it.  In 
the  month  of  May  they  set  sail  down  the  river,  carrying 
with  them  a  native  chief,  whom  they  detained  by  force, 
but  succeeded  ultimately  in  reconciling  to  the  voyage. 
Cartier  was  prompted  to  this  act,  by  wishing  to  have 
something  to  exhibit  in  France,  as  a  counterpoise  to  his 
report  of  the  losses  and  disasters  of  the  winter.  His 
general  conduct  towards  the  natives  was  marked  by  pru¬ 
dence  and  a  kind  spirit. 

Cartier  arrived  in  France  in  1536,  when  Francis  I. 
was  busily  engaged  in  commencing  his  third  war  with 
Charles  V.  Little  attention,  therefore,  could  be  paid  by  the 
government  to  projects  for  colonising  New  France.  But 
a  nobleman  of  Picardy,  who  had  offered  to  attempt  the 
settlement  of  the  country,  was  made  viceroy  over  all  the 
lands  and  territories  along  the  gulf  and  river  of  St.  Law¬ 
rence.*  He  sailed  in  1541,  having  Cartier  as  captain, 
general,  and  chief  pilot  of  the  expedition.  A  fort  was 
built  near  the  site  of  Quebec ;  but  the  colony  failed 
through  causes  which  have  ruined  many  a  similar  attempt. 
The  colonists  quarrelled  amongst  themselves,  and  those 
who  had  come  out  with  inordinate  expectations  soon  be¬ 
came  disgusted  with  realities.  From  that  period,  no  other 
attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  permanent  settlement 
till  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  mer¬ 
chants,  however,  did  not  neglect  the' river  ;  the  Fur  trade 
began  to  grow ;  and  much  inconvenience  and  loss  were 
experienced  from  the  want  of  a  rallying-point.  Settle¬ 
ments  were  formed  in  1604,  but  these  were  broken  up 
in  1614,  owing  to  a  successful  attack  of  the  English  un¬ 
der  Sir  Samuel  Argal.  Quebec,  however,  was  founded 
by  the  merchants  of  Dieppe  and  Rouen,  under  the  con¬ 
duct  of  Samuel  de  Champlain,  in  1608  ;  and  though  it 
surrendered  to  the  English  under  Kirk  in  1629  (it 
consisted  then  only  of  a  few  wooden  houses),  it  was  imme¬ 
diately  restored  to  France,  peace  having  been  made  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries  in  that  year.  Champlain,  who 
was  governor-general  of  Canada  in  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
the  colony.  He  was  an  active,  prudent  man — one  of 
those  characters  who  are  essential  to  the  successful  con¬ 
ducting  of  difficult  enterprises.  In  1663  Canada  was 
made  a  Royal  government,  and  the  governors  were  there¬ 
after  appointed  by  the  king  of  France.  The  fur  trade 
soon  became  an  important  one  when  the  French  were  set¬ 
tled  in  Canada;  and  Montreal  grew  out  of  it.  At  first 
no  European  ventured  into  the  distant  regions  of  the 
“  far  west.”  The  Indians  brought  the  skins  to  Montreal, 
where,  for  a  considerable  time,  an  annual  fair  was  held  ; 
the  walls  of  the  town,  useless  against  cannon,  were  found 
necessary  to  protect  the  inhabitants  from  the  assaults  of 
the  natives,  and  to  enable  them,  during  the  fair,  to  shut 
out  those  whose  excesses  in  fits  of  madness  produced  by 
rum  might  have  led  to  dangerous  consequences.  At 
last  some  of  the  Canadian  French  ventured  with  the  In¬ 
dians  on  their  hunting  expeditions.  A  race  of  hardy 
men  was  formed,  who  adopted  much  of  the  Indian  mode 
of  life,  and  were  known  as  Coureurs  des  Bois ,  or  rangers 
of  the  woods.  They  ascended  the  Ottawa,  crossed  to 
Lake  Nippissing,  from  thence  to  Lakes  Huron  and  Su¬ 
perior,  and  onward  to  the  Rainy  Lake,  Lake  of  the 

*  See  an  extract  from  Turner's  ‘  History  of  England,’  in  No. 
271  of  the  ‘Penny  Magazine/  relative  to  the  original  Coloniza¬ 
tion  of  Canada. 


Woods,  Lake  Winnipeg,  &c.  They  found  the  Indian 
canoe  the  best  for  the  peculiar  navigation,  and  European 
ingenuity  has  not  been  able  to  improve  upon  it.  It  is 
made  of  the  bark  of  the  birch-tree, *sewed  upon  a  very 
slender  frame-work  of  wood,  and  made  water-tight  by  a 
coating  of  pitch  or  gum  upon  the  seams.  When  the 
voyageurs  came  to  an  obstruction  in  the  navigation,  they 
lifted  their  light  canoes,  and  carried  them  from  one  place 
to  another — hence  the  meaning  of  the  French  word  “  port¬ 
age  ,”  as  applied  to  the  intervals  between  the  navigable 
portions  of  lakes  and  rivers. 

In  addition  to  the  coureurs  des  bois,  who  spent  the 
greater  part  of  their  lives  in  their  toilsome  business,  till 
they  became  almost  as  wild  as  the  Indians,  another  race 
of  men  was  formed  by  the  navigation  of  the  rapids  of  the 
Cataraqui,  as  the  St.  Lawrence  is  termed  between  Mont¬ 
real  and  Lake  Ontario.  These  are  the  Rapids  of  which 
Cartier  was  told  by  the  natives,  and  which  Moore  has 
rendered  familiar  to  every  lover  of  song  in  the  English 
language.  The  French,  to  command  the  lakes,  had  built 
a  fort  at  the  south-west  extremity  of  Lake  Ontario,  close 
by  the  channel  which  connects  Erie  with  the  latter.  This 
was  named  Fort  Niagara.*  The  French  batteaux — sub¬ 
stantially-constructed  fiat-bottomed  boats,  tapering  to  a 
point  at  each  end — after  gathering  in  their  cargoes  under 
protection  of  Fort  Niagara,  would  sail  across  Lake  On¬ 
tario,  and  then  drop  downwards  to  Montreal.  From 
Lake  Ontario  to  Prescott,  a  town  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  or 
Cataraqui,  a  distance  of  about  sixty-seven  miles,  the 
river  is  navigable  by  schooners  and  sloops  ;  but  from 
Prescott  to  Montreal  the  rapids  render  it  impossible  to 
be  passed  by  anything  larger  than  a  batteau  or  a  Durham 
boat ;  and  even  one  of  these,  if  the  pilot  amid  the  turmoil 
of  the  waters  takes  a  wrong  channel,  will  meet  with  cer¬ 
tain  destruction.  Yet  a  body  of  men  was  formed  who 
became  familiar  with  every  rock,  breaker,  and  channel  in 
the  river.  These  trained  up  their  children  in  their  pro¬ 
fession  ;  and  to  this  day  the  voyageurs  of  Montreal  are 
justly  proud  of  the  skill  with  which  they  can  carry  their 
batteaux  through  a  succession  of  foaming  rapids  and  eddies 
that  seem  to  threaten  death  to  all  who  attempt  to  pass. 
The  Durham  boats,  which  are  usually  manned  by  natives 
of  the  United  States,  have  come  in  time  to  divide  the 
danger  and  the  profits  of  the  navigation  with  the  batteaux, 
the  boats  of  the  voyageurs,  or  Canadian  French  :  but  to 
the  latter  belongs  the  honour  of  commencing  a  trade,  arid 
rendering  it  safe  by  their  steady  skill,  which  seems  at 
first  sight  almost  as  perilous  as  passing  over  the  Falls  of 
Niagara. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
French  and  English  divided  nearly  the  entire  continent  of 
North  America  between  them.  The  English  were  settled 
along  the  sea-coast  of  the  Atlantic ;  the  French  on  the 
banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  But  that  noble  river  gave 
the  latter  a  spacious  side  entrance  into  the  heart  of  the 
continent.  The  French  commanded  the  lakes  and  were 
familiar  with  the  navigation  of  the  river  ;  and  though 
many  a  swamp  and  forest  intervened  between  the  rival 
colonies  of  rival  kingdoms,  yet  to  secure  themselves  more 
effectually  on  the  side  next  the  English,  they  built  the 
famous  forts  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  on  the 
southern  extremity  of  Lake  Champlain.  This  lake  di¬ 
vides  for  more  than  100  miles  the  upper  portion  of  the 
present  state  of  New  York  from  that  of  Vermont.  The 
river  Richelieu  runs  from  it  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  afford¬ 
ing  a  ready  water  communication  between  what  was  then 
British  and  French  America.  The  reader  need  hardly 

*  Niagara  is  “said  to  be  an  Iroquois  word,  signifying  the  thun¬ 
der  of  waters.  The  Indians  pronounce  it  Niagara,  but  Americans 
and  Canadians  universally  Niagara  ;  the  latter  accentuation  is 
sanctioned  by  the  author  of  ‘Letters  of  the  Fudge  Family,’  who 
proposes  in  one  of  them 

* - ’stead  of  pistol  or  dagger,  a 

Desperate  leap  down  the  falls  of  Niagara/”— Duncan's  Travel* , 
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■be.  told  that  the  English  viewed  with  a  jealous  eye  the 
valuable  possessions  of  the  French  in  America  ;  and 
when  the  two  countries  were  at  war,  it  was  always  con¬ 
sidered  excellent  pelicy  to  strike  at  each  other  through 
their  respective  colonies.  Future  ages  may  wonder  at 
that  strange  madness  which  led  men  to  carry  the  horrors 
of  war  into  forests,  where  the  toilworn  settler  was  strug¬ 
gling  with  Nature,  and  trying  to  reclaim  a  portion  of  her 
wildness.  Yet  so  it  was  :  the  upper  parts  of  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York,  and  the  hanks  of  Lake  Champlain,  be¬ 
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came  a  border-land,  the  history  of  which  is  ‘stained  by 
many  an  atrocity.  In  those  troublous  times,  the  settler 
who  had  ventured  to  build  his  habitation  at  any  distance 
from  his  fellows  could  scarcely  ever  lay  his  head  on  his 
pillow  in  security.  By  midnight  the  whoop  of  the  Indian 
might  be  heard  ringing  through  the  wood,  and  before 
morning  fire  might  have  devoured  his  house,  and  all  the 
produce  of  his  labours  in  the  fields.  The  guilt  of  hound 
ing  on  the  Indians  lies  on  both  the  English  and  the 
French. 


[Falls  of  Montmorenci.] 


In  1759  it  was  resolved  by  the  British  government  to 
make  a  vigorous  and  effectual  effort  to  conquer  Canada 
from  the  French.  Three  expeditions  were  prepar.ed, 
which  were  all  ultimately  to  unite.  General  Amherst 
was  to  march  from  New  York,  seize  the  forts  of  Ticon- 
deroga  and  Crown  Point,  and  sailing  along  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain,  and  down  the  Richelieu  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  join 
General  Wolfe,  who  by  that  time  would  have  arrived 
before  Quebec  with  a  fleet  and  army.  The  third  expedi¬ 
tion  wras  to  take  Fort  Niagara;  afterwards,  sailing  across 
Lake  Ontario  and  down  the  Cataraqui,  take  Montreal; 
and  then,  if  necessary,  co-operate  with  Amherst  and 
Wolfe.  The  plan  was  a  bold  one,  but  liable  to  many  in¬ 
terruptions  which  could  not  be  foreseen,  or  at  least  pre¬ 
vented.  Each  armament  succeeded,  in  spite  of  many 
difficulties,  in  accomplishing  its  separate  objects  ;  and  as 
Wolfe  was  successful  without  the  co-operation  of  the 
others,  we  may  confine  our  attention  to  him  alone. 

The  fleet  containing  W olfe  and  his  army  arrived  at  the 
island  of  Orleans  without  obstruction.  Montcalm,  the 
French  commander-in-chief,  a  brave  officer,  immediately 
encamped  with  a  numerous  army,  composed  of  regular 
troops,  militia,  and  Indians,  along  the  shore,  down  to  the 
banks  of  the  Montmorenci,  a  river  which  literally  falls 
into  the  St.  Lawrence  about  seven  miles  below  Quebec. 
He  rightly  judged  that  Wolfe  would  try  to  land  below, 
not  above  the  city.  Meantime  fire-ships  were  sent  float¬ 
ing  down  the  river,  and  nothing  could  have  saved  the 
English  fleet  and  transports,  if  the  sailors,  with  daring 
courage,  had  not  boarded  the  burning  vessels,  and  tow¬ 
ing  them  on  shore,  left  them  to  blaze  away  harmless  till 
they  burned  to  the  water’s  edge.  The  attempt  was  made 
twice,  and  each  time  failed  in  the  same  manner.  Wolfe 
landed,  and  tried  to  cross  the  Montmorenci  above  the 
Falls,  in  the  face  of  the  French  army,  but  was  driven  back 
with  a  loss  of  500  men  and  many  brave  officers. 

The  defeat  mortified  the  young  hero  so  severely  as  to 


bring  on  a  fever ;  but  though  he  was  greatly  reduced  by 
his  illness,  his  anxiety  to  retrieve  his  reverse  doubtless 
strung  his  mind  to  that  pitch  of  determination  which 
enabled  him  to  accomplish  his  object.  The  English  took 
possession  of  Point  Levi,  opposite  Quebec  ;  and  the  fleet 
sailed  past  the  city  without  damage.  Montcalm  deemed 
himself  perfectly  secure  above  the  city,  never  imagining 
that  Wolfe  would  effect  a  landing.  He  therefore  only 
placed  a  numerous  line  of  sentinels  along  the  summit  of 
the  steep  and  rocky  banks.  Time  was  now  becoming 
precious  to  Wolfe  ;  it  wras  the  beginning  of  the  month 
of  September,  and  a  Canadian  winter  was  not  far  distant. 
After  anxious  searching,  he  selected  a  little  indentation 
of  the  bank,  rather  more  than  a  mile  above  the  city,  still 
called  Wolfe’s  Cave.  Here  he  proposed  to  land  the  troops 
in  silence  and  secrecy  during  the  night,  and  making  them 
clamber  up  a  narrow  path,  that  at  present,  though  well- 
beaten,  is  difficult  of  ascent  in  broad  daylight,  to  form, 
them  in  order  of  battle  on  the  table-land  above,  called  the 
Plains  of  Abraham.  On  the  13th  of  September,  an  hour 
after  midnight,  the  first  division  of  the  troops  landed,  one 
of  the  first  being  Wolfe  himself.  “  I  scarcely  think,”  he 
whispered  to  an  officer  near  him,  “  that  there  is  any  pos¬ 
sibility  of  getting  up,  but  you  must  do  your  endeavour.” 
The  Highlanders  and  light  infantry  scaled  the  path,  dis¬ 
lodged  a  serjeant’s  guard  at  the  top,  and  the  news  was 
carried  to  the  astonished  Montcalm,  that  the  English  were 
on  the  Plains  of  Abraham. 

He  brought  down  his  army,  and  the  battle  began  about 
nine  in  the  morning.  Shortly  after  its  commencement, 
Wolf  was  shot  in  the  wrist ;  lie  wrapped  a  handkerchief 
round  it,  and  continued  giving  orders.  Advancing  at  the. 
head  of  the  grenadiers,  with  their  bayonets  fixed,  another 
shot  entered  his  breast.  He  leaned  upon  an  officer,  who 
sat  down  for  the  purpose,  and  death  was  stealing  over 
him.  A  cry  of  “They  run,  they  run!”  startled  him: 
“  Who  run  ?”  he  asked  with  eagerness.  “  The  French  ” 
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M  What !  do  they  run  already  ? — then  I  die  happy.”  He 
expired  almost  immediately  afterwards. 

Montcalm  was  mortally  wounded  by  the  only  gun 
which  the  English  had  been  able  to  drag  up  the  heights  : 
he  died  in  Quebec  next  day.  Quebec  capitulated  on  the 
17th ;  and  the  English  fleet  left  the  river,  a  strong  gar¬ 
rison  being  placed  in  the  city.  During  the  winter  the 
garrison  suffered  severely  from  the  scurvy ;  and  in  the 
spring  of  1760,  the  French  came  down  from  Montreal, 
and  occupied  the  Plains  of  Abraham.  General  Murray 
risked  an  engagement,  was  defeated,  and  driven  into  Que¬ 
bec.  But  for  the  opportune  arrival  of  an  English  fleet 
in  the  river,  the  city  might  have  been  re-occupied  by  its 
original  owners,  and  Wolfe’s  victory  rendered  what  bat¬ 
tles  often  are — a  mere  waste  of  human  life. 

All  Canada  surrendered  in  1760,  the  inhabitants  qui¬ 
etly  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  their  conquerors,  so 
that  the  province  was  not  devastated  by  a  prolonged  re¬ 
sistance.  It  was  ceded  to  Britain  in  full  sovereignty  by 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  in  1763. 

A  vast  American  territory  now  belonged  to  Great  Bri¬ 
tain.  Her  colonies  occupied  the  greater  portion  of  the 
sea-coast  of  what  is  now  the  United  States ;  and  having, 
by  the  possession  of  Canada,  the  unrestricted  possession 
of  the  interior,  an  end  was  put  to  that  cruel  border  strife 
which  had  retarded  the  settlement  of  the  country.  The 
tide  of  emigration  began  to  flow  from  the  Atlantic  to¬ 
wards  the  lakes  ;  the  fur  trade  was  extended ;  and  the 
voyageurs  who  threaded  the  rapids  were  content  to  trans¬ 
fer  their  skill  to  the  service  of  those  whose  language  they 
did  not  understand,  and  would  not  learn.  The  Canadian 
French  found  themselves  as  comfortable  under  British  as 
under  French  dominion ;  and  being  undisturbed  in  their 
laws,  usages,  and  religion,  they  could  scarcely  complain, 
and  they  did  not.  “  It  is  questionable,”  says  Professor 
Silliman,  a  name  known  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  the  United 
States,  “  whether  any  conquered  country  was  ever  better 
treated  by  its  conquerors.  They  were  left  in  complete 
possession  of  their  religion,  and  of  the  revenues  to  sup¬ 
port  it ;  of  their  property,  laws,  customs,  and  manners ; 
and  even  the  very  governing  and  defending  their  country 
is  almost  without  expense  to  them.  It  is  doubtful  whe¬ 
ther  our  own  favoured  communities  are  politically  more 
happy.”* 

The  Revolution  which  ended  in  the  independence  of 
the  United  States  hastened  the  fermentation  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind  in  France  :  but  the  Canadian  French  were  be¬ 
yond  the  influence  of  the  “seething  cauldron”  at  work 
in  the  land  of  their  fathers.  They  jogged  on  contentedly 
in  their  old  ways ;  kind-hearted,  simple,  averse  to  change, 
they  opened  their  door  and  spread  their  table  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  traveller,  while  they  refused  to  adopt  his  customs,  or 
to  understand  more  of  his  speech  than  to  enable  them, 
with  polite  alacrity,  to  supply  his  wants.  “  If  you  ask 
the  people,”  says  Weld,  who  travelled  in  Canada  in  1796, 
“  why  they  don’t  let  a  little  fresh  air  into  their  houses, 
their  constant  answer  is,  as  it  is  to  all  questions  of  a  si¬ 
milar  tendency,  ‘  Ce  n’est  pas  la  maniere  des  habitans 
it  is  not  the  custom  of  the  people  of  the  country.” 

No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  Canadian  French  did 
not  sympathise  with  the  struggle  going  on  in  the  Atlantic 
British  Colonies,  which  ended  in  the  establishment  of 
the  great  republic  of  the  United  States.  Not  being  able 
to  induce  the  population  to  join  in  the  struggle,  an  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  conquer  the  country.  Montgomery, 
an  American  officer,  in  1775,  entered  Canada  and  took 
Montreal;  and  Arnold,  another  republican  leader,  by  an 
extraordinary  march  across  the  country  from  New  Eng¬ 
land,  appeared  with  all  the  suddenness  of  surprise  on 
Point  Levi,  opposite  Quebec.  He  crossed  the  river,  but 
was  repulsed  in  his  attack  on  the  city,  and  he  retired  to 
the  Plains  of  Abraham.  Here  Montgomery  joined  him  ; 
and  the  two  commanders  having  no  artillery  to  make  a 

*  ‘  Tour  between  Hartford  and  Quebec,  in  1820.’ 


breach  in  the  walls,  determined  to  try  to  take  the  city  by 
storm.  It  was  useless ;  Montgomery  fell,  and  Arnold 
was  wounded ;  and  though  the  latter  remained  in  the 
country  during  the  winter,  the  Americans  were  driven 
from  Canada  in  the  following  year. 

The  close  of  the  war  rendered  it  necessary  to  draw  a 
boundary-line  between  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
The  treaty  of  1783  drew  the  line  through  the  middle  of 
the  lakes  and  the  Cataraqui  (or  St.  Lawrence)  to  the 
45th  degree  of  north  latitude.  This  was  distinct  enough, 
though  in  many  cases  there  were  islands  in  positions 
which  rendered  it  a  doubtful  matter  to  whom  they  be¬ 
longed.  The  boundary -line  was  then  to  follow  the  course 
of  the  parallel  of  latitude  from  the  river,  across  the  upper 
end  of  the  states  of  New  York  and  Vermont,  to  the  head 
of  Connecticut  river  ;  and  from  thence  the  boundary  was 
to  be  the  high  lands  which  divided  the  rivers  that  fall 
into  the  Atlantic  from  those  that  fall  into  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence.  This  was  a  boundary-line  easier  to  be  laid  down 
on  a  map  than  to  be  traced  through  forests  and  swamps. 
The  state  of  Maine,  the  most  easterly  of  the  United 
States,  claims  a  larger  portion  of  Canada  than  the  British 
government  have  been  willing  to  concede.  The  river  St. 
John,  which  rises  in  Lower  Canada,  runs  through  New 
Brunswick,  and  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  “  The 
whole  of  the  country,”  says  the  ‘  Penny  Cyclopaedia, * 
“  drained  by  the  St.  John  is  claimed  by  the  American 
government,  according  to  the  vague  expressions  in  the 
treaty  of  1783,  by  which  the  boundary-line  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  was  determined.  The 
award  given  by  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  as  mediator 
has  not  been  adopted  by  either  party.  Meanwhile  Eng¬ 
lish  settlements  have  been  formed  on  both  banks  of  the 
St.  John  up  to  its  confluence  with  the  Madawaska,  and 
along  the  banks  of  the  last-mentioned  river,  and  of  the 
lake  of  Temiscouata,  which  is  the  largest  in  this  portion 
of  Canada,  extending  in  length  twenty -two  miles,  and 
varying  in  breadth  from  a  half  to  two  and  a  half  miles. 
The  road  by  which  Canada  communicates  with  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  by  land  passes  through 
these  settlements.”  We  may  add,  that  a  projected  rail¬ 
road  from  St.  Andrew’s,  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  to  Quebec, 
a  distance  of  nearly  200  miles,  but  which,  to  persons 
going  from  Europe  to  the  latter  city,  and  who  would  pre¬ 
fer  the  railroad  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  would  save  a  voyage 
of  1200  miles,  has  been  stopped  till  the  question  is  set¬ 
tled,  on  account  of  the  line  running  through  a  portion  of 
the  disputed  territory. 

After  the  conquest  of  Canada  the  affairs  of  the  province 
were  under  the  management  of  the  governor,  who,  in 
1774,  obtained  a  legislative  council  to  assist  him.  “  In 
1791  the  form  of  government  was  again  altered  ;  the  exe¬ 
cutive  power  was  continued  in  the  governor  appointed  by 
the  crown,  and  two  legislative  chambers  were  formed; 
the  members  of  the  council  or  upper  chamber  were  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  king  for  life,  and  the  lower  chamber  or 
assembly  was  composed  of  persons  elected  every  four 
years  by  the  proprietors  of  the  soil.  The  legislative 
council,  which  was  originally  composed  of  15  members, 
now  consists  of  nearly  double  that  number  ;  and  the 
assembly  has  had  its  numbers  augmented  from  time  to 
time,  owing  to  the  increasing  extent  of  the  settlement, 
until  at  present  the  house  contains  83  members. 

“  Another  body,  to  which  the  name  of  Executive  Council 
has  been  given,  and  which  is  composed  of  15  members 
appointed  by  the  crown,  acts  as  the  privy-council  of  the 
governor,  and  in  that  capacity  exercises  a  direction  over 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  province.” 

After  the  independence  of  the  United  States  was  ac¬ 
knowledged,  the  tide  of  emigration,  which  had  been 
checked  by  the  war,  once  more  set  in  with  vigour.  The 
clashing  of  the  interests  of  the  different  classes  of  sub¬ 
jects,  produced  by  the  increase  of  emigration,  made  itself 
manifest  in  the  very  first  provincial  assembly  that  was 
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held ;  the  causes  are  thus  described  by  Weld,  writing  in 
1797  : — 

“  About  five-sixths  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Ca¬ 
nada  are  of  French  extraction,  the  bulk  of  whom  are 
peasants,  living  upon  the  lands  of  the  seigniors.  Amongst 
the  English  inhabitants  devoted  to  agriculture,  but  few, 
however,  are  to  be  found  occupying  land  under  seigniors, 
notwithstanding  that  several  of  the  seigniories  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  Englishmen  ;  the  great  majority  of 
them  hold  the  lands  which  they  cultivate  by  virtue  of 
certificates  from  the  governor,  and  these  people,  for  the- 
most  part,  reside  in  the  western  parts  of  the  province, 
bordering  upon  the  upper  parts  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence. 

“  The  seigniors,  both  French  and  English,  live  in  a 
plain  simple  style  ;  for  although  the  seigniories  in  gene¬ 
ral  are  extensive,  but  few  of  them  afford  a  very  large  in¬ 
come  to  the  proprietors. 

“  The  revenues  of  a  seigniory  arise  from  certain  fines 
called  lods  and  vents  (lads  et  ventes ,  fines  of  alienation) 
which  are  paid  by  vassals  on  the  alienation  of  property, 
as  when  a  farm,  or  any  part  of  it,  is  divided  by  a  vassal, 
during  his  lifetime,  amongst  his  sons,  or  when  any  other 
than  the  immediate  issue  of  a  vassal  succeeds  to  his 
estate,  &c.  The  revenues  arise  also  from  certain  fines 
paid  on  the  granting  of  fresh  lands  to  the  vassals,  and 
from  the  profits  of  the  mills  of  the  seignior,  to  which  the 
vassals  are  bound  to  send  all  their  corn  to  be  ground. 

“  This  last  obligation  is  sometimes  extremely  irksome 
to  the  vassal,  when,  for  instance,  on  a  large  seigniory 
there  is  not  more  than  one  mill :  for  although  it  should 
be  ten  miles  distant  from  his  habitation,  and  he  could 
get  his  corn  ground  on  better  terms  close  to  his  own 
door,  yet  he  cannot  send  it  to  any  other  mill  than  that  be¬ 
longing  to  the  seignior,  under  a  heavy  penalty. 

“  The  extent  of  seigniorial  rights  in  Canada,  particu- 
cularly  in  what  relates  to  the  levying  of  the  lods  and 
vents,  seems  to  be  by  no  means  clearly  ascertained,  so 
that  where  the  seignior  happens  to  be  a  man  of  a  rapa¬ 
cious  disposition,  the  vassal  is  sometimes  compelled  to  pay 
fines,  which,  in  strict  justice,  perhaps,  ought  not  to  be 
demanded.  In  the  first  provincial  assembly  that  was 
called,  this  business  was  brought  forward,  ancl  the  equity 
and  policy  were  strongly  urged  by  some  of  the  English 
members  that  possessed  considerable  abilities,  of  having 
proper  bounds  fixed  to  the  power  of  the  seigniors,  and  of 
having  all  the  fines  and  services  due  from  their  vassals 
accurately  ascertained  and  made  generally  known ;  but 
the  French  members,  a  great  number  of  whom  were 
themselves  seigniors,  being  strongly  attached  to  old  ha¬ 
bits,  and  thinking  that  it  was  conducive  to  their  interest 
that  their  authority  should  still  continue  undefined,  op¬ 
posed  the  measure  with  great  warmth,  and  nothing  was 
done.” 

A  traveller,  who  visited  the  country  forty  years  ago, 
has  thus  described  to  us  the  root  of  the  quarrel  now  ex¬ 
isting  ;  it  manifested  itself  on  the  very  first  occasion  it 
could  do  so,  in  the  proper  place.  The  continental  war, 
which  did  not  terminate  till  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon, 
once  more  checked  emigration  to  Canada ;  and  while  the 
people  of  the  United  States  were  actively  engaged  in  car¬ 
rying  up  their  settlements  to  the  very  banks  of  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  the  Canadians  were  in  a  great  measure  undisturbed, 
pursuing  their  avocations  in  their  old  way,  without  the  irri¬ 
tating  pressure  of  new  people  with  new  opinions.  It  was 
for  this  reason  that  when  the  war  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  broke  out  in  1812,  the  Canadians 
did  not  respond  to  the  call  which  was  made  upon  them  to 
take  part  against  England.  The  war  raged  along  the 
frontiers  of  Upper  Canada  and  on  the  lakes  ;  the  blood 
that  was  shed  produced  no  other  result  than  convincing 
two  great  nations  of  the  folly  of  their  contentions.  Peace 
was  established  in  1815  ;  and  shortly  afterwards  followed 
that  tremendous  battle  which  gave  peace  to  Europe. 
Once  more  the  flood  of  emigration  rolled  on  Canada ; 
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and  numerous  travellers  who  hastened  to  the  country  held 
up  their  hands,  and  wondered  at  the  extraordinary  con¬ 
trasts  presented  on  either  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Mr. 
Duncan,  who  visited  America  in  1818  and  1819,  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  Hudson  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  says,  “  It  is 
impossible  not  to  remark,  that  the  banks  of  the  two  rivers 
are  peopled  by  an  essentially  different  race  of  men  :  the 
one  of  habits  altogether  hereditary  and  monotonous,  con¬ 
tent  to  pace  along  in  the  footsteps  of  their  forefathers  ;  the 
other  restless  and  adventurous  almost  to  a  proverb,  buy¬ 
ing  and  selling,  shipping  and  importing,  settling  and 
emigrating,  as  if  quicksilver  instead  of  blood  were  dancing 
in  their  veins.” 

All  this  could  not  be  without  its  effect.  A  new  gene¬ 
ration  of  Canadian  French  have  been  springing  up,  who, 
with  the  feeling  of  offended  pride  at  implied  inferiority, 
have  also  been  gradually  though  slowly  imbibing  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  activity  and  new  habits  which  they  saw  daily 
around  them.  In  1817,  the  commercial  capital  of 
Lower  Canada,  Montreal,  could  not  boast  of  the  pos¬ 
session  of  a  single  bank;  it  has  now  four.  In  1818, 
a  traveller  alleged  as  a  proof  of  Canadian  poverty  and 
supineness,  that  a  canal  much  wanted,  to  enable  boats  to 
avoid  rapids  in  the  channel  alongside  of  the  island  of 
Montreal,  had  not  been  made:  he  said,  “Were  a  canal 
cut  from  Montreal  to  La  Chine,  a  distance  of  only  nine 
miles,  those  troublesome  rapids  which  intervene  would  be 
avoided,  and  the  necessity  superseded  which  at  present 
exists  of  transporting  so  far  by  land  all  the  merchandise 
which  goes  up  the  country.  Such  a  canal  has  been 
talked  of  for  about  twenty  years;  and  some  time  ago, 
25,000/.  was  voted  for  it  by  the  provincial  legislature. 
Farther  than  this  it  has  not  yet  advanced.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  these  fidgetty  Yankees  are  pushing  vigorously  for¬ 
ward  their  canal  of  364  miles  between  Lake  Erie  and 
the  Hudson,  and  the  other  of  sixty  between  the  Fludson 
and  Lake  Champlain ;  and  possibly,  when  they  have  the 
whole  finished,  they  may  take  a  fancy  to  cross  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and,  in  a  mere  frolic,  turn  up  the  nine  miles 
between  Montreal  and  La  Chine — it  will  hardly  be  a 
fortnight’s  work  for  them.”  The  canal  was  made  a  few 
years  afterwards  by  the  Canadians,  at  an  expense  of  about 
100,000/.  Seventeen  years  ago,  there  was  no  mode  of 
communication  between  the  island  of  Montreal  and  the 
southern  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  except  by  batteaux  or 
canoes ;  accidents  frequently  occurred,  and  were  attended 
with  the  loss  of  many  lives ^  Now,  several  steamers  ply  regu¬ 
larly  between  Montreal  and  La  Prairie,  a  distance  of  nine 
miles.  Hitherto,  the  road  between  La  Prairie  and  St. 
John’s,  a  much-frequented  tract,  forming  a  portion  of 
the  line  of  communication  between  Montreal  and  New 
York,  was  most  wretched:  a  railroad  has  just  been  finished, 
the  distance  fifteen  miles,  at  a  cost  of  about  30,000/.  The 
river  Richelieu,  the  water  medium  of  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  is  ob¬ 
structed  on  a  part  of  its  course  by  rapids :  a  canal  is  on 
the  eve  of  completion,  which  will  enable  vessels  to  avoid 
those  rapids  ;  its  length  is  about  ten  miles,  and  its  ex¬ 
pense,  defrayed  from  the  provincial  revenue,  about  80,000/. 
Improvements  in  the  river  Richelieu,  a  consequence  of 
the  making  of  the  canal,  will  add  several  thousand  pounds 
to  the  expense.  A  bridge  is  about  to  be  built  from  the 
island  of  Montreal  to  the  north  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
The  legislature  has  provided  for  the  improvement  (by  a 
steam  dredging-machine)  of  Lake  St.  Peter — that  en¬ 
largement  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  whose  shoals  have  teased 
large  vessels  from  the  days  of  Jacques  Cartier  to  the 
present.  In  1832,  two-thirds  of  the  revenue  were  voted 
for  canals,  roads,  and  other  public  works  ;  and  many 
other  projects  of  improvement  are  in  agitation. 

Again  : — in  1820,  with  the  exception  of  Seminaries  in 
Quebec  and  Montreal,  there  scarcely  existed  a  single  school 
in  which  the  French  Canadians  could  be  taught  the  sim¬ 
plest  elements  of  education.  One  of  the  first  banking 
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companies  established  in  Montreal  engraved  on  the  mar¬ 
gins  of  their  notes  rows  of  dollars,  corresponding  in  num¬ 
ber  with  the  amount  of  each  note,  in  order  to  assist  those 
who  could  not  read,  and  whose  strong  attachment  to  me¬ 
tallic  money  made  them  very  jealous  of  a  paper  currency. 
Now  schools  are  springing  up  in  the  villages,  and  the 
legislature  has,  in  successive  years,  voted  large  sums  to 
assist  education.  In  1818  the  literary  character  of 
Montreal  was  very  low,  only  one  bookseller’s  shop  pos¬ 
sessing  anything  like  a  collection  of  English  literature  : 
now  there  is  an  Agricultural  Society,  and  a  Literary 
Institution,  with  a  house,  and  a  handsome  library. 
In  1836  a  bill  was  passed,  granting  3000/.  to  esta¬ 
blish  Normal  schools  at  Quebec  and  Montreal,  on 
the  plan  of  the  Prussian  and  French ;  this  was  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  8000/.  for  the  support  of  schools  generally. 
Mr.  William  Evans,  a  British  settler,  the  secretary  of 
the  Montreal  Agricultural  Society,  published,  in  1835,  a 
treatise  on  agriculture:  the  legislature,  in  1836,  passed 
a  bill,  granting  a  sum  of  money  to  the  intelligent  author, 
to  enable  him  to  translate  his  book  into  French,  of  which 
a  thousand  copies  were  to  be  distributed  through  the  pro¬ 
vince  by  the  school  visitors.  Such  are  the  efforts  now 
making  :  if  civil  war  does  not  destroy  the  good  work,  fu¬ 
ture  travellers  will  not  have  to  implore  the  Canadians  not 
to  yoke  their  oxen  by  the  horns,  nor  to  throw  their  manure 
into  the  river. 

Having  traced  the  origin  of  the  disputes  between  the 
British  government  and  its  Canadian  French  subjects,  we 
may  now  give  a  history  of  them  from  the  time  when 
the  quarrel  distinctly  manifested  itself  in  warfare  be¬ 
tween  the  House  of  Assembly,  composed  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  people,  and  the  Executive  government  in 
Lower  Canada.  We  shall  endeavour  to  do  this  with 
perfect  impartiality.  The  following  general  summary 
of  the  different  matters  in  dispute  is  taken  from  the 
article  Canada,  in  the  ‘  Penny  Cyclopaedia,’  and  was 
written  in  1836  : — 

44  From  the  year  1820  to  the  present  time,  dissensions 
have  existed  between  the  House  of  Assembly  of  Lower 
Canada  and  the  Executive  government,  which,  with  some 
intermissions,  have  been  continually  increasing  in  violence 
until,  to  use  the  words  of  Lord  Glenelg,  the  colonial  secre¬ 
tary  of  state,  ‘  they  have  at  length  advanced  to  such  a 
height  as  not  only  to  invade  the  peace  of  society,  but 
nearly  to  paralyse  the  activity  of  the  Executive  govern¬ 
ment,  threatening  with  the  most  fatal  confusion  a  coun¬ 
try  exempt,  beyond  the  common  lot  of  nations,  from  the 
influence  of  the  ordinary  causes  of  social  evil.’  One  of 
the  main  sources  of  this  disunion  is  the  claim  of  the  House 
of  Assembly,  as  representatives  of  the  people  of  Lower 
Canada,  to  the  right  of  appropriating  to  the  public  service, 
according  to  their  own  discretion,  the  whole  of  the  reve¬ 
nues  of  the  crown  accruing  within  the  province.  This 
claim  extends  4  to  the  proceeds  of  all  parliamentary  and 
provincial  statutes,  whatever  may  have  been  the  original 
conditions  of  these  grants;  to  the  funds  drawn  from  the 
sale  of  timber  and  of  the  waste  lands  of  the  crown ;  to  all 
fines  and  forfeitures,  and  to  the  income  derived  from  the 
seigneurial  rights  inherited  by  the  King  from  his  Royal 
predecessors.’ 

44  The  House  of  Assembly  claims  further  the  right  to 
regulate  the  settlement  and  alienation  of  the  wild  lands 
within  the  colony.  It  complains  of  the  constitution  and 
mode  of  appointing  the  Legislative  Council,  a  body  which 
has  hitherto  possessed  a  co-ordinate  right  of  legislation 
with  the  representatives  of  the  people,  and  the  members 
of  which  have  invariably  been  nominated  by  the  Execu¬ 
tive  government,  which  is  said  to  have  appointed  to  seats 
in  the  council  a  preponderating  number  of  persons  who 
are  under  the  immediate  control  or  influence  of  the  go¬ 
vernment.  Instead  of  a  second  legislative  chamber  thus 
constituted,  and  which  is  said  to  be,  in  effect,  the  execu¬ 
tive  power  under  a  different  name,  the  House  of  Assem¬ 


bly  requires  that  the  members  of  the  Legislative  Council 
should  be  chosen  by  the  people  and  declares,  4  that  all  re¬ 
medial  measures  will  be  futile  and  unsatisfactory  which 
should  stop  short  of  rendering  the  seats  in  the  Legislative 
Council  dependent  on  a  popular  election.’  On  this  sub¬ 
ject  the  Assembly  has  proposed  that  public  conventions, 
or,  as  they  are  termed,  primary  meetings,  shall  be  held 
in  every  part  of  the  province,  in  which  meetings  the  pro¬ 
posed  alteration  shall  be  discussed  by  the  people  at 
large. 

“  Complaint  is  also  made  of  the  composition  of  the 
Executive  Council.  It  is  maintained,  that  4  the  members 
of  that  body  are  incompetent  to  the  proper  performance 
of  the  judicial  duty  with  which  they  are  charged,  and 
unfit  to  act  as  the  confidential  advisers  of  the  go¬ 
vernor  in  their  more  appropriate  office  of  aiding  in 
the  execution  of  his  administrative  authority.’  The 
evil  consequences  of  this  unfitness  are  said  to  have  been 
4  the  habit  of  appealing  with  inconvenient  frequency  to 
the  secretary  of  state,  on  many  questions  which  might 
more  advantageously  have  been  disposed  of  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  itself ;  thus  causing  much  needless  delay  in  the  de¬ 
spatch  of  public  business,  and  bringing  the  supreme  Exe¬ 
cutive  authority  into  needless  collision  with  individuals 
and  with  the  two  houses  of  legislature.’ 

44  One  source  of  disagreement  in  the  colony  arises  from 
the  fact  of  the  population  being  divided  into  two  distinct 
races.  By  far  the  most  numerous  of  these  races  consists 
of  the  descendants  of  the  French  colonists,  who,  though 
they  have  now  lived  for  more  than  three-quarters  of  a 
century  under  the  British  government,  still  consider  them¬ 
selves  as  having  interests  different  from  those  of  the  more 
recent  English  settlers,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  feel¬ 
ing  may  have  been  fostered  by  the  difference  in  the 
tenures  by  which  their  property  is  held ;  the  estates  or 
seigneuries  of  the  French  Canadians  being  fiefs,  while  the 
townships  of  the  English  settlers  are  granted  in  free 
socage.  Under  the  principle  adopted  in  1792  for  regu¬ 
lating  the  return  of  members  to  the  provincial  parliament, 
the  numerical  superiority  of  the  French  Canadians  has 
insured  them  a  considerable  majority  in  the  House  of 
Assembly ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Legislative  Coun¬ 
cil  being  nominated  by  the  Government,  a  majority  of  its 
members  has  consisted  of  persons  attached  to  the  English 
party.  The  consequence  has  been  that  the  two  chambers 
have  been  frequently  in  a  state  of  opposition  to  each 
other,  and  various  important  bills  which  from  time  to 
time  have  been  passed  in  the  one  house  have  been  nega¬ 
tived  in  the  other.  It  is  with  a  view  to  remedy  this  evil 
that  the  House  of  Assembly  insists  so  firmly  upon  an 
alteration  in  the  constitution  of  the  Legislative  Council. 
The  Canadians  further  urge  that  the  province  contains  no 
aristocracy,  the  members  of  which  by  their  great  pos¬ 
sessions  and  influence  command  respect  and  deference 
from  other  classes  ;  and  that  this  state  of  society  being 
similar  to  that  existing  in  the  United  States,  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  Legislative  Council  should  be  assimilated  to 
that  of  the  American  Senate. 

44  Among  other  causes  of  dissatisfaction  are  the  assump¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  crown  of  the  right  to  administer 
certain  estates  formerly  held  by  the  order  of  Jesuits,  and 
the  interposition  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  in  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  the  North  American  Land  Company,  which 
is  felt  as  4  an  unnecessary  interference  with  the  authority 
of  the  local  legislature  over  the  internal  affairs  of  the  pro¬ 
vince.’ 

44  For  the  investigation  of  these  various  grievances,  a 
select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed 
in  1828.  Having  examined  various  persons  connected 
with  the  colony,  this  committee  presented  a  report,  in 
which  various  measures  of  a  conciliatory  nature  were  re¬ 
commended  ;  and  it  appears  from  the  report  of  another 
committee,  appointed  in  1834  to  inquire  how  far  these 
recommendations  had  been  carried  into  effect,  that  consi- 
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derable  efforts  had  at  that  time  been  made  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  by  the  Home  government,  through  the  governor  of 
the  province.  These  efforts  having  failed,  a  board  of 
commissioners,  consisting  of  the  Earl  of  Gosford,  who  was 
at  the  same  time  appointed  governor,  and  two  other 
members,  were  sent  to  Canada,  in  order  to  inquire  into  the 
alleged  grievances,  with  a  view  to  the  redress  of  such  as 
should  appear  well  founded,  and  to  a  friendly  adjustment 
of  the  differences.  The  instructions  given  by  Government 
to  the  commissioners  have  been  printed  by  order  of  par¬ 
liament,  from  which  it  appears  that,  as  to  all  questions 
purely  financial,  the  Home  government  is  disposed  to 
concede  all  the  claims  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  pro¬ 
vided  the  assembly  will  pass  a  law  making  permanent 
provision  for  the  payment  of  the  judges,  and  for  providing 
a  civil  list  for  a  limited  number  of  years,  so  that  the  colo¬ 
nial  functionaries  may  not  be  continually  dependent  upon 
the  pleasure  of  the  provincial  parliament.  With  respect 
to  the  territorial  revenue  and  the  management  of  the  un¬ 
cleared  territory,  it  is  stated  in  the  instructions  given  to 
the  commissioners  as  the  decided  opinion  of  the  secretary 
of  state,  that  ‘  in  the  distribution  of  the  different  powers 
of  the  state,  the  office  of  settling  and  alienating  the  un¬ 
cleared  territory  properly  belongs  to  the  Executive  govern¬ 
ment,  and  that  his  Majesty’s  confidential  advisers  regard 
as  conclusive  and  unanswerable  the  objections  which  are 
made  to  confiding  the  management  of  the  uncleared  ter¬ 
ritory  to  either  or  to  both  of  the  houses  of  general  assem¬ 
bly,  or  to  persons  appointed  by  them  and  subject  to  their 
control.’  It  is  on  the  other  hand  admitted  that  it  is  not 
necessarily  incompatible  with  the  intelligent,  faithful,  and 
punctual  execution  of  the  duty  of  managing  the  crown 
lands  that  the  revenue  derived  from  them  should  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  legislature.  With  reference 
to  the  constitution  of  the  Legislative  Council,  the  commis¬ 
sioners  are  instructed  to  ascertain  how  far  that  body  has 
answered  the  original  objects  of  its  institution,  and  to 
consider  of  what  amendments  it  may  be  susceptible,  and 
a  promise  is  given  that  upon  receiving  the  report  of  the 


commissioners,  6  his  Majesty  will  take  into  his  most 
serious  consideration  the  question  whether  there  are  any 
amendments  in  the  law  upon  this  subject,  which  it  would 
be  fit  to  propose  for  the  consideration  of  the  Imperial  Le¬ 
gislature.’  ” 

The  commission  was  appointed  in  1835,  and  proceeded 
to  Canada  :  it  failed  in  accomplishing  its  objects  of  re¬ 
conciliation.  In  the  parliamentary  session  of  1837,  a 
number  of  resolutions  were  introduced  by  ministers,  and 
passed  both  houses.  These  resolutions  were  admitted  to 
be  an  infringement  of  the  Canadian  constitution,  but  their 
necessity  was  declared  to  be  imperative.  No  legislative 
measure  founded  on  the  resolutions  was  introduced  into 
the  Imperial  Parliament,  it  being  thought  that  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  the  resolutions  themselves  (which  were  inoperative 
without  an  Act  of  Parliament)  would  show  the  Canadians 
that  the  British  government  and  legislature  were  deter¬ 
mined  to  settle  the  disputes  between  the  Canadian  Execu¬ 
tive  and  House  of  Assembly. 

The  discontents  in  Upper  Canada  have  no  connection 
in  their  nature  with  those  of  Lower  Canada,  unless  their 
generic  character  of  complaint  may  be  thought  to  identify 
them.  The  Upper  province  is  almost  entirely  a  British  pro¬ 
vince,  meaning  thereby  that  its  inhabitants  are  mostly  of 
British  origin,  and  speak  the  English  language.  “  The  mis¬ 
understandings,”  says  the  ‘  Penny  Cyclopaedia,’  “  between 
the  colonists  of  Upper  Canada  and  the  Home  government 
are  of  recent  origin.  In  the  autumn  of  1834,  after  a  general 
election  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  among  the  earliest 
measures  adopted  by  the  new  house  was  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  of  grievances,  by  which  body  ‘  a  report 
was  made  impugning  the  administration  of  affairs  in 
every  department  of  the  public  service,  and  calling  for 
remedial  measures  of  such  magnitude  and  variety  as  ap¬ 
parently  to  embrace  every  conceivable  topic  of  com¬ 
plaint.’  This  report  was  adopted  and  published  by  the 
house,  and  transmitted  through  the  lieutenant-governor  oi 
the  province  to  the  king.” 


[Map  of  Canada.] 


[To  be  concluded  in  the  Supplement,  No.  374.] 
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CANADA, 

AND  THE  OTHER  BRITISH  COLONIES  IN  NORTH  AMERICA 


i  Bear-IIunting  Dy  the  Chippeway  Indians.) 


After  tne  transmission  of  this  report  from  the  colony  a 
change  was  made  in  the  appointment  of  the  lieutenant- 
governor.  Sir  John  Colborne  returned  to  Europe,  and 
was  succeeded  in  his  office  by  Sir  Francis  Head,  who 
carried  with  him  instructions  of  a  conciliatory  nature. 
i  The  progress  of  reconciliation  wras  not  however  very 
satisfactory,  and  ultimately  Sir  Francis  Head  dissolved 
the  House  of  Assembly.  In  the  general  election  which 
followed,  a  number  of  the  old  members  were  rejected. 
The  new  house  evinced  a  decided  disposition  towards  re¬ 
conciliation  ;  and  the  discontents  of  the  Upper  province 
appeared  m  a  great  measure  to  be  composed.  The  re¬ 
cent  insurrection  having  been  so  easily  put  down,  by  the 
assistance  of  volunteers,  distinctly  proves  that  the  discon¬ 
tented  in  Upper  Canada  are  a  minority.  In  Lower 
Canada  the  majority,  as  far  as  respects  numbers ,  are  dis¬ 
contented — that  majority  consisting  nearly  exclusively  of 
French  Canadians.  This  latter  fact  is  not  mentioned 
with  a  view  to  create  a  spirit  of  distinction :  for  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  French  are  our  fellow-subject^  and  have  a  right 
Yon.  VII, 


to  ail  the  consideration  and  privileges  of  subjects  while 
they  remain  under  the  British  government.  But  it  is 
important  to  be  borne  in  mind,  with  the  view  of  judging 
the  causes  of  quarrel  impartially,  that  the  Canadian 
French  have  been  educated  with  prejudices  and  feelings 
very  different  from  those  of  the  more  enterprising  natives 
of  the  United  States  and  of  Great  Britain;  and  though 
a  kind  of  new  blood  has  been  thrown  into  the  rising  ge¬ 
neration,  and  new  habits  and  customs  are  growing  up 
amongst  them,  still  much  of  the  existing  umbrage  is  con¬ 
nected  with  that  irritated  pride  which  thinks  itself  dis¬ 
turbed  and  invaded,  as  well  as  despised,  by  a  stranger. 
Could  this  feeling  be  removed,  as  well  as  all  just  causes 
of  complaint,  Peace  and  Happiness  might  reign  through 
British  America.  The  measures  of  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  are  calculated  to  justify  the  expression  of  this  hope 
It  has  been  officially  announced  that  Earl  Durham  is 
about  to  proceed  to  Canada  as  “  Governor-Genera,,  Vice- 
Admiral,  and  Captain-General’ *  of  the  British  North 
American  colonies,  as  well  as  “  High  Commissioner  for 
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the  adjustment  of  certain  important  affairs  affecting  the 
provinces  of  Lower  and  Upper  Canada.” 

If  the  reader  look  over  a  map  of  North  America,  he 
will  easily  understand  the  relative  positions  of  the  British 
Colonies  and  the  United  States.  He  will  see  that  the 
Continent  from  north  to  south  gradually  slopes  from  east 
to  west.  By  this  inclination  of  the  land,  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  the  sea-coast  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
gradually  becomes  greater  as  we  pass  from  north  to  south. 
Thus,  the  state  of  Maine,  the  most  easterly  of  the  States, 
and  which  adjoins  the  British  Colony  of  New  Brunswick, 
occupies  the  country  between  the  Atlantic  and  Lower 
Canada :  a  straight  line  drawn  from  its  coast  to  Quebec 
measures  about  200  miles.  Moving  south-west,  the  state 
of  New  York  will  be  seen  to  be  triangularly-shaped,  hav¬ 
ing  its  apex  at  the  city  of  New  York,  and  its  base  along  the 
shores  of  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  and  the  River  St.  Law¬ 
rence  :  a  straight  line  drawn  from  the  city  of  New  York 
to  the  shores  of  Ontario,  or  the  St.  Lawrence,  measures 
about  250  miles.  But  farther  south,  the  distance  between 
the  sea-coast  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  becomes 
still  greater,  and  three  and  four  States  are  found  to  occupy 
the  intervening  portions  of  ground.  Thus,  the  River 
Mississippi,  whose  sources  are  parallel  with  Lake  Supe¬ 
rior,  and  about  a  hundred  miles  west  of  it,  flows  south¬ 
ward  in  nearly  as  straight  a  line  as  a  river  can  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  run,  and  yet  it  has  a  course  of  2500  miles 
before  it  reaches  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  A  straight  line 
drawn  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  below  New  Orleans,  to 
the  centre  of  Lake  Superior,  measures  about  1300  miles  : 
a  similar  line  drawn  from  the  city  of  New  York  to  the 
same  point  in  Lake  Superior  measures  about  800  miles. 

Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  then,  may  be  described  as 
lying  all  along  the  back  or  upper  portion  of  the  United 
States — being  on  the  north,  and  covering,  from  cast  to 
west,  its  extended  territory.  Canada,  therefore,  is  en¬ 
tirely  inland,  the  foreground  being  occupied,  with  the 
slight  exception  of  that  portion  of  Lower  Canada  on  each 
side  of  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  eastern  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Continent  is  occupied  by  the  province  of  New 
Brunswick  and  the  hatchet-shaped  peninsula  of  Nova 
Scotia  :  the  only  British  colonies  which  may  be  said  to 
share  with  the  United  States  the  sea-coast  of  the  Northern 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

Lower  Canada  extends  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  St. 
Lawrence — that  is,  on  the  side  adjoining  the  United 
States — from  the  peninsula  cf  Gaspe,  at  the  mouth  of' 
the  river,  to  the  point  where  the  45°  of  north  latitude 
strikes  the  St.  Lawrence,  or  Cataraqui,  about  fifty-five 
miles  above  Montreal,  It  is  this  southern  side  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  which  is  most  thickly  inhabited.  On  the 
north  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  Lower  Canada  extends 
to  Labrador  and  to  the  Hudson’s  Bay  boundaries,  which 
are  not  distinctly  known.  The  northern  banks  are  but 
thinly  settled — scarcely  settled  at  all — till  we  arrive  near 
to  Quebec :  from  that  city  up  to  the  boundary-line  be¬ 
tween  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  the  settlers  are  more 
numerous,  but  not  so  numerous  as  those  on  the  southern 
side. 

After  all,  the  population  of  Lower  Canada  is  compara¬ 
tively  very  small.  A  country  five  times  the  size  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  which  has  been  colonised  for  two  centuries, 
contains  about  a  third  of  the  population  of  London. 
About  one-twentieth  of  the  land  is  occupied,  and  about 
one-fiftieth  in  cultivation.  The  southern  bank  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  from  about  200  miles  below  Quebec,  up  to  the 
boundary-line  (the  45th  parallel  of  latitude),  hap.  a  pic¬ 
turesque  appearance,  from  the  series  of  teleg/aph  sta¬ 
tions,  churches  with  their  tin-covered  steeples,  villages, 
and  farm-houses,  whose  coating  of  white-wash  contrasts 
strongly  with  the  dark  forests  which  crown  the  hills  in 
the  back-ground.  But  the  space  between  this  belt  of  po¬ 
pulation  and  the  United  States  is  still  nearly  a  wilder¬ 
ness,  while  the  inhabitants  of  those  States  which  adjoin 


Canada  are  pushing  cheir  settlements  close  to  the  boun¬ 
dary-fine.  Giving  up  a  large  portion  of  the  northern  part 
of  Lower  Canada  as  incapable  of  cultivation,  still  the 
province  could  with  ease  maintain  an  agricultural  popu¬ 
lation  of  10,000,000.  Altogether,  taking  in  Quebec  and 
Montreal,  the  population  is  not  more  than  600,000.  The 
whole  province  has  not,  probably,  two  inhabitants  to  the 
square  mile  ;  the  southern  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence  not 
more  than  four.  The  state  of  Maine  has  about  twelve  to 
the  square  mile ;  those  of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont 
twenty-eight,  and  New  York  about  forty.  Vermont  and 
the  north-eastern  portion  of  the  state  of  New  York  adjoin 
the  portion  of  Lower  Canada  which  is  most  thickly  set¬ 
tled. 

Upper  Canada  lies  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Cataraqui, 
or  St.  Lawrence,  and  along  the  northern  shores  of  the 
lakes — the  river  and  the  lakes  divide  it  from  New  York, 
a  small  portion  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Michigan.  Its 
northern  boundaries  stretch  away  towards  Hudson’s  Bay, 
and  the  north  generally  ;  the  boundary-line  is  not  known, 
but  it  is  usual  to  consider  all  the  countries  north  of  the 
great  lakes,  which  are  drained  by  the  rivers  falling  into 
them,  or  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  as  belonging  to  Canada, 
while  those  which  are  drained  by  rivers  falling  into  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay,  or  into  the  Atlantic,  are  considered  as  belong¬ 
ing  to  other  British  territories.  To  divide  Upper  from 
Lower  Canada,  an  artificial  line  is  drawn  from  the  north 
bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  about  fifty-five  miles  above 
Montreal,  up  to  the  Ottawa  River,  whose  course  then 
forms  a  natural  boundary  between  the  two  provinces. 

Upper  Canada  has  only  been  begun  to  be  settled  within 
comparatively  recent  years.  In  1811,  it  contained  about 
70,000  inhabitants ;  it  has  now  nearly  400,000.  It  is 
nearly  three  times  the  size  of  England.  Its  population 
may  be  reckoned  about  four  to  the  square  mile.  Its  su¬ 
perficies  presents  a  much  more  level  surface  than  that 
of  Lower  Canada — the  features  of  the  latter  province,  es¬ 
pecially  on  the  north,  are  those  of  the  “  mountain  and  the 
flood,”  on  the  most  magnificent  scale.  The  boundary¬ 
line  between  tlie  United  States  and  Upper  Canada  runs 
through  the  centre  of  the  lakes,  so  that  the  navigation  of 
those  inland  seas  is  divided  between  both. 

“  The  more  inhabited  parts  of  the  Canadas  lie  between 
42°  and  48°  N.  lat.,  but  the  climate  resembles  that  of  the 
north  of  Germany  and  the  centre  of  Russia.  The  greatest 
part  of  the  country  is  covered  with  snow  from  two  to  four 
or  even  five  months,  and  'most  of  the  rivers  with  ice  for 
nearly  the  same  time.  The  frost  is  sometimes  so  intense 
that  the  thermometer  descends  to  20°  below  zero  of  Fah¬ 
renheit,  and  even  more.  The  heat  in  summer  is  very 
great ;  the  thermometer  rises  every  year  to  100°  and 
higher.  The  mean  heat  in  July  varies  from  60°  to  75°. 
The  prevailing  winds  are  from  S.W.,  N.E.,  and  N.W. 
The  S.W.  wind  is  the  most  frequent,  but  generally  mo¬ 
derate  and  accompanied  by  clear  skies ;  the  N.E.  brings 
continual  rains  in  summer  and  snow  in  winter  ;  the  N.W. 
is  dry,  and  attended  with  a  great  degree  of  cold.  Fogs 
are  almost  unknown.  Thunder-storms  are  frequent,  and 
often  cause  great  damage.  The  aurora  borealis  is  more 
frequently  seen  than  in  Europe,  and  has  a  much  greater 
degree  of  brilliancy.  On  the  great  lakes  of  Upper  Canada 
water-spouts  are  sometimes  formed. 

“  The  grains  cultivated  in  Canada  are  wheat,  barley,  rye, 
Indian  corn,  oats,  and  buck-wheat.  Nearly  all  the  ve¬ 
getables  grown  in  England  can  be  raised.  Fruits  do  not 
grow  equally  well  in  all  districts.  At  Quebec  apples  and 
pears  are  abundant,  but  the  peach  and  the  grape  do  not 
succeed.  At  Montreal  grapes  and  peaches  ripen  ;  but  on 
Lake  Erie  and  in  the  west  districts  of  Upper  Canada,  the 
peach,  the  nectarine,  and  the  grape,  with  the  other  more 
common  fruits,  are  produced  in  the  greatest  perfection. 
Hemp,  flax,  and  tobacco  are  cultivated  in  many  districts. 
The  extensive  forests  which  still  cover  by  far  the  greatest 
part  of  the  country  yield  annually  a  great  quantity  of 
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timber.  Stigar  is  made  from  the  maple-tree,  and  the 
spruce-fir  is  used  for  making  spruce-beer. 

“  The  domestic  animals  are  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and 
swine.  The  wild  animals  are  deer,  moose-deer,  bears, 
wolves,  wolverines,  foxes,  wild  cats,  beavers,  otters,  &c. 
Fish  is  abundant  in  the  numerous  lakes ;  cod  is  taken  in 
great  quantities  in  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  and  on  some  of 
the  neighbouring  banks.  The  herring  and  salmon  fish¬ 
eries  are  also  considerable.  The  humming-bird  appears 
in  Canada ;  and  the  rattlesnake  is  not  uncommon. 

“  Canada  is  not  rich  in  minerals,  yet  iron  is  found  in 
many  places,  and  worked  in  a  few.  There  are  also  lead, 
copper,  coals,  salt,  and  brimstone  ;  and  also  some  traces 
of  silver  ore. 

“  The  inhabitants  consist  of  aborigines  and  European 
settlers  and  their  descendants.  The  aborigines  are  a  very 
small  part  of  the  population  ;  they  belong  to  two  nations, 
the  Chippeways,  and  Mohawks.  The  tribes  of  the  Chippe- 
ways  are  dispersed  over  the  countries  bordering  on  Lakes 
Superior  and  Huron,  and  in  Upper  Canada.  The  most 
numerous  of  their  tribes  are  the  Algonquins,  who  inhabit 
the  country  between  Lake  Superior  and  the  upper  course  of 
the  Ottawa.  The  tribes  of  the  Mohawks  or  Iroquois  live 
in  the  countries  along  the  St.  Lawrence  and  between  the 
Lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  and  Huron.  A  few  of  them  have 
settled  in  villages,  and  embraced  Christianity.  The  rest 
are  hunters,  without  fixed  abodes.  Their  number  is  ra¬ 
pidly  decreasing,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
European  settlements. 

“  The  Europeans  are  partly  English  or  their  descend¬ 
ants,  and  partly  of  French  origin.  The  French  are 
chiefly  the  descendants  of  Frenchmen  settled  in  Canada 
before  the  year  1759,  and  still  form  the  majority  of  the 
population  in  Lower  Canada,  especially  to  the  south  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  where  they  altogether  occupy  some  coun¬ 
ties.  On  the  north  side  of  the  river,  the  number  of  Eng¬ 
lish  is  probably  equal,  if  not  greater.  Upper  Canada  is 
inhabited  by  the  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish,  the  number 
of  French  families  being  small,  and  almost  entirely  limited 
to  the  country  along  the  Detroit  river.  The  Canadians  of 
French  origin  have  preserved  their  native  language,  but 
they  generally  speak  it  incorrectly,  and  with  some  inter¬ 
mixture  of  English  words.  They  are  Roman  Catholics, 
and  distinguished  from  the  English  in  usages  and  man¬ 
ners.  They  have  also  preserved  their  own  code  of  laws, 
which  is  that  which  was  in  use  in  the  times  of  the  antient 
French  monarchy,  and  is  called  coutumes  cle  Paris 

Such  is  a  general  description  of  the  country  :  we  may 
now  enter  into  more  minute  details. 

The  province  of  Lower  Canada  is  divided  into  three 
chief  districts — Quebec,  Montreal,  and  Three  Rivers  ; 
and  two  inferior  districts — Gaspe  and  St.  Francis.  These 
districts  are  subdivided  as  under: — 

Counties.  Seigniories.  Fiefs.  Townships. 


Quebec  district 

13 

79 

12 

38 

Montreal  „ 

19 

70 

6 

59 

Three  Rivers,, 

6 

25 

9 

53 

Gaspe  „ 

2 

1 

6 

10 

40 

175 

33 

160 

The  inferior  district  of  St.  Francis  contains  39  town¬ 
ships,  which  are  included  above  with  the  townships  of 
Montreal  and  Three  Rivers. 

In  this  extent  of  country  there  are  not  less  than  sixty 
considerable  rivers,  besides  many  of  smaller  size,  and 
upwards  of  seventy  lakes,  large  and  small,  the  greater 
portion  of  which  are  abundantly  stocked  with  fish.  Mr, 
Evans,  the  author  of  the  treatise  on  agriculture,  which 
the  legislature  has  adopted  for  circulation  amongst  the 
rural  population,  says,  in  an  account  of  Canada,  printed 
at  Montreal  in  1836,  that,  “  In  Lower  Canada  the  towns 
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and  villages  arc  not  numerous  or  extensive.  There  are 
scarcely  any  manufactures  except  the  tanning  of  leather 
carried  on  in  the  villages.  Most  of  the  woollen  and 
linen  manufactures  are  confined  to  the  farmers’  houses. 
The  town  or  borough  of  Three  Rivers  is  next  in  extent 
to  Montreal  and  Quebec ;  it  has  about  600  houses,  and 
5000  inhabitants ;  it  returns  two  members  to  the  pro¬ 
vincial  parliament.  The  town  of  Sorel,  or  William 
Henry,  has  about  250  houses,  and  perhaps  1200  inha¬ 
bitants,  and  returns  one  member  to  parliament.  The 
town  of  St.  John’s,  on  the  Richelieu,  has  300  houses, 
and  near  2000  inhabitants.  This  small  town  is  very 
likely  to  increase  and  improve  rapidly,  when  the  railroad 
from  that  place  to  La  Prairie  is  in  operation.  It  is  the 
great  thoroughfare  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  The  small  town  of  Aubegny,  opposite  Quebec, 
does  not  contain  above  100  houses.  These  are  the  only 
places  that  are  considered  to  deserve  the  name  of  towns 
at  present.  There  are  about  130  villages,  containing, 
perhaps,  6100  houses  ;  of  these  villages  there  are  in  the 
district  of  Montreal  76,  Three  Rivers  19,  Quebec  32, 
and  Gaspe  3.  In  each  of  these  villages  there  is  sure  to 
be  a  handsome  church,  and  in  some  more  than  one, 
where  there  are  Protestant  congregations.  There  are 
post-offices  established  in  128  towns  and  villages  ;  and 
the  total  number  of  houses  in  Lower  Canada  is  about 
16,600.” 

The  small  district  of  Gaspd  occupies  the  promontory 
or  peninsula  of  that  name.  It  is  that  portion  of  the 
southern  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence  which  stretches  into 
the  Gulf ;  it  is  hounded  on  the  south-east  by  New 
Brunswick.  The  district  of  Quebec  is  very  extensive, 
lying  on  both  sides  of  the  St.  Lawrence  above  and  below 
Quebec.  There  is  scarcely  a  settlement  on  the  north 
bank  below  the  river  Saguenay  ;  and  the  interior  of  the 
country  is  very  little  known.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
Saguenay  is  the  fishing-village  of  Tadoussac  ;  and  from 
thence  to  Quebec,  a  distance  of  about  100  miles,  the 
country  gradually  assumes  an  inhabited  appearance. 
The  island  of  Orleans  is  well  cultivated,  and  has  a 
population  of  about  5000. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  southern  side  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  below  Quebec,  is  more  populous  than 
the  northern,  and  that  it  has  a  very  picturesque  appear¬ 
ance.  The  district  of  Quebec  is  bounded  on  the  south 
by  the  State  of  Maine. 

The  country  around  Quebec  is  very  well  occupied. 
About  seven  miles  below  the  city,  on  the  same  side  (the 
north),  are  the  Falls  of  Montmorenci,  a  view  of  which  is 
given  in  p.  28  ;  and  about  seven  miles  above  Quebec, 
on  the  opposite  side  (the  south),  are  the  Falls  of  the 
Chaudiere,  a  river  which  issues  from  Lake  Megantic, 
near  the  boundary  line  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  “  The  Chaudiere,”  says  Professor  Silliman,  “  is 
a  river  of  considerable  magnitude,  but  owing  to  its 
numerous  rapids,  falls,  and  various  obstructions,  it  is 
scarcely  navigable  even  for  canoes.  The  banks  are  in 
general  high,  rocky,  and  steep.  Salient  points  of  rock 
at  the  Falls  narrow  the  river  so  much  that  its  breadth  is 
not  more  than  400  feet,  and  the  descent  is  estimated  at 
130.  Enormous  masses  of  rock  lie  on  the  shore  con¬ 
tiguous  to  the  Falls,  and  by  similar  masses  the  cataract 
is  divided  into  three  parts,  which  re-unite  before  they 
plunge  into  the  abyss  at  the  bottom.  The  cataract  is 
grand,  and  wild,  and  turbulent ;  roaring,  and  dashing, 
and  foaming  over  its  irregular  barrier — current  encoun¬ 
tering  current,  and  all  plunging  into  a  restless  whirl¬ 
pool,  boiling  with  incessant  agitation  :  hence,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  its  French  name,  signifying  ‘  the  pot,’  or  boiling 
cauldron.  The  falls  of  the  Chaudiere  are  by  many  con¬ 
sidered  as  superior  to  those  of  Montmorenci  ;  but  though 
vastlv  grander  on  account  of  their  width,  and  the  great 
quantity  of  water,  they  did  not  strike  us  as  having  such 
peculiar  beauties,  and  as  differing  so  much  from  com- 
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moil  cataracts.  Those  of  Montmorenci  are  probably  with¬ 
out  a  uarallel  in  North  America.” 

Having  already  described  Quebec  in  No.  333  of  the 
«  Penny  Magazine,’  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  than 
that  it  contains  at  present  about  30,000  inhabitants, 
occupying  about  3500  houses.  A  new  House  of  As¬ 
sembly  has  been  built,  consisting  of  a  centre  and  wing  ; 
it  is  proposed  to  add  another  wing  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  the  Legislative  Council.  Many  of  the  houses  in 
the  suburbs  of  Quebec  are  built  of  wood. 

The  district  of  Three  Rivers  is  a  tract  of  country  on 


both  sides  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  about  midway  between 
Quebec  and  Montreal.  It  receives  its  name  from  the 
town  of  Three  Rivers,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  Maurice,  about  96 
miles  above  Quebec.  At  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Maurice 
are  two  islands,  dividing  the  river  into  three  channels — • 
hence  the  name.  The  iron-mines  and  foundry  of  St. 
Maurice  are  about  ten  miles  north  of  the  town  of  Three 
Rivers.  The  tides  are  sometimes  perceptible  as  far  as 
this  town,  which  is  432  miles  from  the  head  of  the 
island  of  Anticosti. 


[Sleigh-drivmg.] 


Along  the  southern  extremity  of  the  districts  of  Three 
Rivers  and  Montreal,  and  adjoining  the  States  of  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont,  are  “  The  Eastern 
Townships  of  Lower  Canada.”  These  townships  lie 
between  the  rivers  Chaudiere  and  Richelieu,  and  beyond 
the  line  of  the  seigniories.  They  form  unquestionably 
the  most  thriving  portion  of  Lower  Canada.  The  first 
occupants  were  loyalists  from  the  United  States,  and  the 
inhabitants  generally  are  of  British  descent,  mixed  with 
some  of  the  more  enterprising  of  the  French  Canadians, 
who  cross  the  “  pale  ”  of  the  seigniories  and  seek  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  townships.  “  The  British  American 
Land  Company,  the  incorporation  of  which  by  the  Impe¬ 
rial  Parliament  forms  a  ground  of  complaint  on  the  part 
of  the  Assembly  of  Lower  Canada,  has  purchased  from 
the  Government  nearly  one  million  of  acres  of  land, 
situated  in  what  are  called  the  Eastern  Townships  of 
Lower  Canada,  and  forming  part  of  the  counties  of 
Shefford,  Stanstead,  and  Sherbrooke.  Part  of  the  lands 
thus  purchased,  amounting  to  300,000  acres,  consist  of 
the  crown  and  clergy  reserves,  and  are  for  the  most  part 
in  detached  lots  or  farms  of  200  acres  each.  Another 
part  consists  of  the  St.  Francis  territory,  in  the  county  of 
Sherbrooke,  and  comprises  about  600,000  acres  in  one 
large  tract  or  block  of  land.  Part  of  the  purchase- 
money  (50, 000J.),  stipulated  to  be  paid  by  the  Com¬ 
pany,  is  to  be  expended  in  public  works  and  improve¬ 
ments,  such  as  roads,  bridges,  canals,  school-houses,  and 
churches  within  the  districts.” 

The  river  St.  Francis  descends  from  the  eastern  town¬ 
ships,  through  the  southern  portion  of  the  district  of 
Three  Rivers,  and  falls  into  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Lake 
St.  Peter  The  St.  Francis  rises  in  the  lake  of  St. 
Francis,  which  is  about  18  or  20  miles  long,  and  very 
irregular  in  breadth.  The  river  issues  from  its  west 
side,  and  runs  about  70  miles  soutn-west,  where  it  turns 
to  the  north-west,  and  soon  afterwards  unites  with  the 
tivei  Magog,  flowing  from  LaKe  Mempramagog.  It 


continues  its  course  north-west  to  its  junction  with  the 
St.  Lawrence,  a  distance  of  nearly  80  miles.  The 
number  of  rapids  and  falls  render  the  navigation  of  this 
river  difficult  and  laborious  ;  yet  the  trade  upon  it  is 
considerable. 

The  district  of  Montreal  comprehends  the  upper  por¬ 
tion  of  Lower  Canada.  In  the  centre  of  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  at  a  distance  of  580  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  are  two  large  islands  lying  alongside  of  each 
other,  called  the  Island  of  Montreal  and  the  Isle  Jesus, 
besides  various  smaller  islands.  The  Island  of  Montreal 
is  32  miles  long,  by  10  broad,  at  the  Avidest  point ;  the 
Isle  Jesus  is  21  miles  long  and  6  wide.  A  newly  con¬ 
structed  wooden  bridge  is  thrown  across  the  channel 
between  the  two  islands. 

The  Island  of  Montreal  and  the  Isle  Jesus  are  seig¬ 
niories  in  the  hands  of  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  the 
residence  of  the  Catholic  clergy  of  Montreal.  “  In 
justice  to  these  reverend  gentlemen,”  says  Mr.  Evans, 
“  I  believe  there  are  not  in  LoAver  Canada  seigniors  avIio 
are  more  indulgent  to  the  censitaires.”  Similar  tecii- 
mony  Avas  given  by  Mr.  Duncan  about  eighteen  years 
ago.  “  The  ecclesiastics,”  he  suvs,  “  are  generally  re¬ 
ported  to  be  very  moderate  in  enforcing  their  legal 
rights  ;  and,  so  far  as  I  have  heard,  live  on  very  friendly 
terms  with  their  Protestant  vassals.” 

“  The  city  of  Montreal,”  says  Mr.  Evans,  “  is  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  south  side  of  the  island,  at  the  point  Avhich 
may  be  considered  the  termination  of  the  uninterrupted 
navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  as  the  rapids  Avhich  first 
seriously  interrupt  the  navigation  commence  immediately 
above  the  port  of  Montreal.  It  is  the  first  city  m  British 
America  in  extent,  population,  and  Avealth.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  cover  above  1000  acres  of  ground,  including  the 
suburbs,  and  has  more  thanlOO  streets,  5500  houses,  and 
a  population,  by  estimate,  of  nearly  35,000.  There  is  not 
a  city  of  the  same  extent  on  this  continent  that  has  better 
t  and  more  substantiallv  built  houses,  manv  of  cut  stone, 
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generally  three  and  four  stories  high.  The  stone  is  pro¬ 
cured  at  a  short  distance  from  the  city,  is  soft  and 
easily  dressed,  and  resists  all  the  rigour  of  the  climate. 
The  improvement  in  Montreal  within  the  last  eighteen 
years  is  very  great  indeed,  and  a  greater  number  of  fine 
houses  were  erected  last  year  (1835)  than  in  any  year 
previous.  The  most  public  streets  are  kept  in  excellent 
repair  ;  and  since  the  city  has  been  incorporated,  all  the 
streets  and  roads  have  been  greatly  improved,  under  the 
management  of  the  mayor  and  common-council.  The 
city  is  lighted,  and  is  supplied  with  water  by  a  chartered 
company.  The  port  has  also  been  greatly  improved  by 
the  construction  of  extensive  wharfs ;  and  further  im¬ 
provements  are  in  contemplation.” 

These  improvements  are  altering  the  character  of 
Montreal,  which  hitherto  had  decidedly  the  aspect  of  a 
French  town,  with  its  narrow  dirty  streets,  and  lofty 
dark-coloured  houses,  with  massive  iron  shutters  folded 
back  from  almost  every  window  and  door.  Much  of 
this  character  is  still  preserved  in  the  river-side  portion 
of  the  town ;  and  many  of  the  streets  are  still  encum¬ 
bered  by  projections  from  door-ways.  Mixed  as  the 
population  must  necessarily  be,  the  visiter  remarks  at 
once  that  the  French  Canadians  predominate :  “  the 
politeness  of  the  common  people  is  quite  characteristic  of 
their  descent ;  a  couple  of  carmen  cannot  pass  each 
other  in  the  street  without  pulling  off  their  blue  or  red 
nightcaps,  and  ‘  Bon  jour,  Monsieur.*  **  Vessels  of  600 
tons  go  up  to  Montreal.  Formerly  the  voyage  up  the 
river  was  often  more  tedious  than  that  across  the  At¬ 
lantic  ;  but  ships  are  now  towed  up  by  steamboats  from 
Quebec  to  Montreal 

On  the  southern  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  opposite 
Montreal,  are  the  villages  of  Longueil  and  La  Prairie, 
from  which  roads  lead  to  Ohambly  and  St.  John’s  on 
the  Richelieu.  The  railroad  between  La  Prairie  and  St- 
John’s  has  been  already  mentioned  ;  as  well  as  the  canal 
now  finishing,  to  enable  boats  to  avoid  the  rapids  of  the 
Richelieu.  The  villages  of  St.  Denis  and  St.  Ours  are 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Richelieu,  lower  down,  nearer  to 
its  junction  with  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  Richelieu,  which 
is  also  called  the  Chambly,  St.  John,  St.  Louis,  and  Sorel, 
the  largest  of  the  rivers  of  Lower  Canada  which  fall  into 
the  St.  Lawrence  from  the  south,  rises  in  Lake  George,  in 
New  York,  which  lake  is  united  by  a  short  passage  to 
Lake  Champlain.  Issuing  from  Lake  Champlain,  the 
Richelieu  is  a  wide  river,  but  it  grows  gradually  narrower 
as  it  proceeds  north,  so  that  at  its  mouth  it  is  only  250 
yards  broad,  while  near  Lake  Champlain  its  width 
exceeds  1000  yards.  The  upper  course  is  rather  violent, 
and  at  some  places  broken  by  rapids  ;  lower  down  its 
current  is  regular  and  gentle  It  is  navigable  for  decked 
vessels  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  to 
Lake  Champlain  for  boats  and  canoes.  From  St.  John 
there  is  a  ship  navigation  to  the  towns  on  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain.  By  this  river  the  produce  of  part  of  the  state  of 
New  York  contiguous  to  Lake  Champlain  is  brought  to 
Montreal.  At  the  mouth  is  the  town  of  William  Henry, 
or  Sorel.  The  course  of  the  Richelieu  in  Canada  is 
above  80  miles. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  Rapids  on  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  between  Montreal  and  Lake  Ontario,  and  will  now 
give  a  brief  description  of  them.  From  Lake  Ontario  to 
Prescott,  a  town  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  or  Cataraqui, 
about  67  miles  lower  down,  the  river  is  navigable  by 
schooners  and  sloops ;  but  between  Prescott  and  Mon¬ 
treal  the  numerous  rapids  are  impassable  by  anything 
larger  than  a  batteau,  or  a  Durham  boat.  “  I  have 
often  wondered,”  says  Mr.  Duncan,  “  who  was  the  first 
to  adventure  his  life  in  the  daring  experiment.  In  some 
of  the  channels  certain  destruction  awaits  all  who  enter. 
How  many  lives  were  lost  ere  the  practicable  channels 
were  ascertained  ?  The  name  of  the  first  adventurer  is 
for  ever  lost,  but  there  is  scarcely  a  deed  of  daring  in  the 


history  of  the  species  of  which  it  could  be  said  that  it 
surpassed  his.”  Issuing  from  the  lake  the  river  passes 
t*he  Thousand  Isles — a  name  that  in  this  instance  is  not 
a  poetical  exaggeration,  for  the  number  is  1692.  The 
voyageurs,  as  they  tug  at  the  oars,  chant  their  plaintive 
boat-songs,  keeping  time  to  the  strokes  of  their  oars ; 
the  conducteur  steers  with  a  small  paddle,  watching  with 
a  keen  eve  the  course  of  the  channel.  Mr.  Duncan,  in 
going  down  the  river,  approached  the  first  rapid,  the 
Big  Pitch,  as  evening  was  setting  in,  which  struck  him 
with  the  literal  truth  of  Moore’s  song — 

Row,  brothers,  row,  the  stream  runs  fast, 

The  rapids  are  near,  and  the  daylight’s  past 1” 

“  Ere  the  tops  of  the  white  breakers  became  visible,  pre¬ 
parations  were  made  for  encountering  the  commotion. 
The  sail  was  lowered  down,  and  the  gaff  secured,  the 
steersman  called  one  of  the  hands  to  his  assistance,  the 
rest  hung  upon  their  oars,  waiting  the  word  of  command 
to  strike  in.  The  boat  began  now  to  rock  from  side  to 
side,  and  the  terrible  cauldron  was  boiling  before  us.  All 
that  could  be  done  was  to  direct  our  course  to  that  part 
of  the  channel  where  experience  told  them  that  the  pas¬ 
sage  was  least  hazardous,  and  then  with  all  their  strength 
to  pull  the  vessel  through.  I  felt  an  involuntary  shrink¬ 
ing  as  the  captain  aimed  for  what  seemed  to  me  the  most 
frightful  spot  of  all ;  we  wrere  swept  into  the  midst  of  the 
furious  commotion,  and  the  order  was  just  given,  ‘  Pull 
away !’  when  a  heavy  wave  burst  in  over  our  feeble  bul¬ 
warks.  Our  quivering  bark  however  struggled  manfully 
through ;  Our  danger  was  but  momentary,  and  we  soon 
reached  the  subsiding  billows  which  skirt  the  extremities 
of  the  heavy  swell.”  * 

Such  scenes  closely  succeed  each  other  on  the  voyage, 
for  the  rapids  form  a  series  from  below  Prescott  to  the 
head  of  Lake  St.  Francis.  But  the  boatmen  cannot  say 
that  their  danger  and  arduous  toil  are'over  till  they  draw 
near  to  the  upper  end  of  the  island  of  Montreal — then 
they  may 

s(  Sing  at  St.  Anne’s  their  evening  hymn/’ 

“  The  greatest  impediments  to  navigation  occur  be¬ 
tween  Johnstown  and  Cornwall,  where  the  river  in  39 
miles  falls  75  feet,  and  very  violent  rapids  are  formed  by 
the  heavy  volume  of  its  waters.  It  is  however  navigated 
by  boats  of  from  six  to  fifteen  tons,  and  six  years  ago  it 
was  stated  that  10,000  tons  were  employed  in  this  navi¬ 
gation. 

“  The  lakes  of  St.  Francis  and  St.  Louis,  which  follow, 
are  only  expansions  of  the  river.  The  former  is  25  miles 
long  by  5£  where  widest.  Lake  St.  Louis,  which  is  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  Uttawas  or  Ottawa  river  with  the 
Cataraqui,  is  12  miles  long  and  six  broad  at  its  greatest 
width.  Between  them  lie  the  Cascades,  where  the  great 
volume  of  water  is  impetuously  pushed  towards  some 
rocks,  and  repelled  by  them,  so  that  large  round  waves 
are  formed,  which  produce  an  agitation  of  the  water  re¬ 
sembling  that  of  the  most  furious  tempest.  To  avoid 
this  dangerous  place  a  small  canal  has  been  made  across 
a  point  of  land  near  Le  Buisson,  500  yards  long,  and 
furnished  with  the  necessary  locks  :  it  is  called  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Canal.” 

Modern  science  is  likely  to  render  the  perilous  naviga¬ 
tion  of  the  Rapids  a  mere  subject  of  history.  The  legis¬ 
lature  of  Upper  Canada  has  already  voted  a  large  sum  of 
money  for  the  improvement  of  the  river  from  Prescott 
down  to  Cornwall.  “  The  work,”  says  Mr.  Evans,  in 
1836,  “  is  far  advanced  towards  completion.  The  river 
will  then  be  navigable  from  the  line  of  division  between 
the  two  provinces  up  to  Lake  Ontario  for  steamboats,  and 
other  vessels  drawing  nine  feet  water.  The  expense  of  im- 

*  Duncan  s  Travels  in  America,’  vol.  ii.  Mr  Duncan  sailed 
through  the  rapids  twice  ;  once  in  a  batteau,  and  once  in  a  Durham 
boat — the  quotation  refers  to  the  latter.  The  batteaux  are  usually 
manned  by  Canadian  French,  the  Durham  boats  by  natives  of  the 
United  States. 
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provement  within  the  Upper  province  is  estimated  to  cost 
more  than  300, 000/.”  The  legislature  of  Lower  Canada 
have  been  proposing  to  second  the  efforts  of  the  Upper 
province,  by  improving  that  part  of  the  river  which  lies 
between  the  upper  end  of  the  island  of  Montreal  and  the 
division  or  boundary-line,  in  the  centre  of  Lake  St. 
Francis.  “  From  La  Chine  (on  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  island  of  Montreal)  to  the  province  line,  there  are 
considerable  obstructions  in  two  or  three  places,  which 
prevent  steamboats  from  plying  through  from  La  Chine 
to  Cornwall.  A  survey  was  made  in  1831,  and  a  report 
of  the  result  laid  before  the  legislature.”  Different  esti¬ 
mates  were  given  in,  for  the  improvement  of  the  river,  as 
one  plan,  and  for  the  cutting  of  a  canal,  as  another.  To 
enable  steamboats  to  sail  without  interruption  from  La 
Chine  to  Lake  Ontario  will  certainly  be  a  very  great  im¬ 
provement.  At  present  travellers  have  to  go  partly  by 
■water  and  partly  by  land.  The  canal  from  Montreal  to 
La  Chine  is  merely  for  Durham  boats.  Stages  convey 
the  travellers  from  the  city  to  La  Chine,  nine  miles ;  from 
thence  they  embark  on  board  a  steamboat,  which  carries 
them  to  below  the  first  rapid ;  stages  are  in  waiting  to 
convey  them  to  Couteau  du  Lac,  where  they  embark  in 
another  steamboat  to  Cornwall ;  from  Cornwall  they  are 
carried  in  stages  to  Prescott — from  hence  the  steamboat 
navigation  is  uninterrupted  to  the  lake. 

At  the  close  of  the  United  States  war  of  Independence 
in  1784,  Upper  Canada  was  a  vast  forest ;  and  the  sepa¬ 
ration  of  the  two  provinces,  in  1791,  was  more  in  pro¬ 
spect  of  what  the  Upper  province  would  become,  than 
what  it  was.  When  Weld  sailed,  in  1796,  from  Montreal 
to  the  Lakes,  the  upper  portion  of  the  Cataraqui,  or  St. 
Lawrence,  as  well  as  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario,  which 
are  now  enlivened  during  summer  by  the  bustle  of  emi¬ 
gration,  and  where  villages,  hotels,  and  steamboats 
abound,  were  covered  by  encampments  of  Indians,  for 
the  purpose  of  pursuing  their  favourite  sport,  as  well  as 
business,  of  hunting  the  bear.  That  year  happened  to 
be  a  “  bear  year,”  a  season  in  which  the  bears  were 
remarked  to  come  in  greater  numbers  than  usual  from 
the  north,  and  from  which  circumstance  a  severe  winter 
was  predicted  ;  and  it  so  happened  that  the  following 
winter  was  a  severe  one.  A  large  bear  took  to  the  river 
boldly,  in  front  of  the  batteau  in  which  Weld  was  going 
to  Lake  Ontario,  and  attempted  to  swim  to  one  of  the 
islands  :  but  it  was  killed  by  the  voyageurs,  who,  like 
the  Indians,  relished  the  flesh  of  the  animal  as  well  as 
prized  the  skin.  But  though  the  Indians  eagerly  pursue 
the  bear,  their  superstitious  awe  of  the  animal,  and 
natural  dread  of  its  strength,  prevent  them  from  assailing 
it  unless  the  assailing  party  is  in  considerable  force. 
(See  the  woodcut  in  p.  33.) 

Emigration  flowed  gradually  into  Upper  Canada ; 
thirty  years  ago  it  was  calculated  to  contain  a  population 
of  about  70,000  ;  nowit  contains  nearly  400,000.  The  in¬ 
crease  has  been  very  rapid  since  1815.  Emigrants  of  all 
classes  have  flocked  to  it.  The  sturdy-minded  and  strong- 
sinewed  man,  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  wilderness  into 
which  he  was  going,  yet  determined  patiently  to  cut  out  a 
settlement  in  it  for  himself  and  his  family ;  the  pale-faced 
weaver,  flying  from  the  loom  that  no  longer  yielded  its 
old  supplies,  to  a  forest  that  appeared  to  him  like  the 
Land  of  Canaan,  yet  sinking  in  spirit  at  the  sight  of  log- 
huts^  and  cedar-swamps  ;  the  military  or  the  naval  officer, 
laying  down  the  sword  for  the  hatchet,  carrying  with  him 
a  partner  willing  to  exchange  genteel  poverty  for  rough 
independence,  and  to  bury  accomplishments  in  the  woods 
till  in  due  season  they  might  be  called  into  exercise  to 
educate  a  family ;  the  “  old  country”  farmer,  discon¬ 
tented  with  small  profits  at  home,  yet  in  Canada  growling 
at  the  hour  when  he  determined  to  exchange  a  civilized 
country  for  a  place  where  he  must  build  his  own  houses 
and  make  his  own  roads ;  the  English  labourer,  teased 

*  See  cut  at  page  40. 


with  the  mosquitoes,  and  thinking,  as  he  flings  down  his 
axe,  that  if  he  “  waur  in  Yorkshire  now,  he’d  have  some 
fat  baccon  poies  and  his  wife  fretting  after  her  old 
village  gossips.  But  in  spite  of  all  the  failures  and  mis¬ 
calculations  of  emigrants,  the  country  is  rapidly  advancing, 
and  the  majority  are  the  better  for  their  removal.  “  One. 
poor  woman,”  says  the  wife  of  an  emigrant-officer,  “  that 
was  lamenting  the  miseries  of  this  country,  was  obliged 
to  acknowledge  that  her  prospects  were  far  better  than 
they  ever  had  or  could  have  been  at  home.  What,  then, 
was  the  cause  of  her  continual  regrets  and  discontent  ? 
I  could  hardly  forbear  smiling,  when  she  replied,  ‘  She 
could  not  go  to  shop  of  a  Saturday  night,  to  lay  out  her 
husband’s  earnings,  and  have  a  little  chat  with  her  neigh¬ 
bours  while  the  shopman  was  serving  the  customers — 
for  why  ? — there  were  no  shops  in  the  bush,  and  she  was 
just  dead-alive.  If  Mrs.  Such-a-one  (with  whom,  by 
the  way,  she  was  always  quarrelling  when  they  lived 
under  the  same  roof)  was  near  her,  she  might  not  feel  so 
lonesome.’  And  so,  for  the  sake  of  a  dish  of  gossip, 
while  lolling  her  elbows  on  the  counter  of  a  village-shop, 
this  foolish  woman  would  have  forgone  the  advantages — ■ 
real,  solid  advantages — of  having  land  and  cattle,  and 
poultry  and  food,  and  firing  and  clothing,  and  all  for  a 
few  years’  hard  work,  which,  her  husband  wisely  ob¬ 
served,  must  have  been  exerted  at  home,  with  no  other 
end  in  view  than  an  old  age  of  poverty,  or  a  refuge  from 
starvation  in  a  parish  workhouse. ”t 

It  cannot  be  expected  that,  in  so  young  a  country  as 
Upper  Canada,  the  towns  should  be  large,  or  the  villages 
very  numerous,  or  the  roads  very  commodious.  There 
is,  however,  this  advantage  during  the  severity  of  the 
winter,  that  the  snow  becomes  a  kind  of  natural  railroad, 
and  sleigh- driving  (See  wood-cut,  p.  36)  renders  commu¬ 
nication  comparatively  easy.  There  are  four  towns,  how¬ 
ever,  which  in  Lower  Canada,  older  settlement  as  it  is,  would 
be  deemed  very  respectable  assemblages  of  houses.  These 
are  Brockville,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  or  Cataraqui ;  King¬ 
ston,  at  the  entrance  of  Lake  Ontario ;  Niagara,  on  the 
south  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  at  thettiouthof  the  Niagara 
River ;  and  Toronto,  the  capital  of  the  province,  on  the 
north-west  of  Lake  Ontario.  There  are  upwards  of  160 
towns  and  villages  which  have  each  a  post-office  —  a 
greater  number  than  in  Lower  Canada. 

Upper  Canada  comprehends  the  countries  west  of  the 
Ottawa,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  tract  at  the  conflu¬ 
ence  of  the  Ottawa  with  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  belongs 
to  Lower  Canada.  It  is  divided  into  eleven  districts, 
which,  beginning  from  the  west,  follow  one  another  as 
follows  :  Western,  London,  Niagara,  Gore,  Home,  New¬ 
castle,  Midland,  Johnstown,  Ottawa,  Bathurst,  and  East¬ 
ern.  These  districts  are  divided  into  twenty-seven  counties. 

The  capital  of  Upper  Canada  was  known,  until  the  other 
day,  by  the  name  of  York  :  but  the  original  Indian  name 
of  Toronto  has  been  selected  as  more  distinctive  and  sono¬ 
rous.  The  town  suffered  in  1813,  during  the  war,  hav¬ 
ing  been  taken  and  burned  by  the  troops  of  the  United 
States.  “  The*burning  of  York  by  the  Americans,”  says 
Mr.  Duncan,  “  during  last  war,  was  the  ostensible  justifi¬ 
cation  of  our  conduct  at  Washington.” 

Toronto  has  now  shot  beyond  its  proportions  of  “  a  sin¬ 
gle  street,”  and  its  Parliament  house  is  now  something 
better  than  a  wooden  one,  which  were  the  characteristics 
of  York  when  burnt  by  the  Americans.  In  twenty  years, 
it  has  increased  from  300  to  1500  houses,  and  has  now  a 
population  of  about  10,000.  A  large  number  of  the 
private  houses  are  still  of  wood  :  but  a  few  possess  the 
more  solid  qualities  of  brick  and  stone.  The  city  lies  on 
a  bay  of  Lake  Ontario,  which  is  protected  by  a  battery  ; 
it  is  incorporated,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  aldermca, 
and  common-council,  annually  elected . 

*  ‘  M'Gregor’s  America. 

t  Backwoods  of  Canada,  by  the  Wife  of  an  Emigrant  Officer  : 
in  ‘  Library  of  Entertain'' ag  K^Wi^dge.’ 
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The  Upper  Canada  college,  situated  at  Toronto,  lias  a 
royal  charter  of  incorporation,  and  is  established  for  teach¬ 
ing  classical,  mathematical,  and  the  more  general  branches 
of  knowledge.  The  college  is  under  the  control  of  the 
lieutenant-governor  of  the  province  as  visitor,  and  has 
an  establishment  consisting  of  a  principal,  a  classical,  and 
a  mathematical  master,  as  well  as  masters  for  teaching 
French,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  drawing. 

Kingston,  the  “  key  of  the  lakes,”  has  now  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  about  6000,  and  more  than  one-half  of  its  houses 
are  of  stone  and  brick.  It  has  a  government  dock-yard, 
which  was  kept  in  considerable  activity  during  the  late 
American  war :  but  the  establishment  is  either  now  en¬ 
tirely  broken  up,  or  on  a  very  small  scale.  There  were 
two  seventy-fours  on  the  stocks,  the  building  of  which  was 
stopped  by  the  peace. 

The  thriving  little  town  of  Niagara — which  map- 
makers  and  travellers  usually  term  Newark,  a  name  not 
acknowledged  by  the  inhabitants — is  about  ten  miles  be¬ 
low  the  Falls,  and  is  much  visited  by  strangers  on  their 
way  to  see  them.  It  contains  a  population  of  about  2000. 
Steamboats,  during  the  summer,  ply  between  Niagara 
and  various  parts  of  Lake  Ontario  (Toronto,  Kingston, 
&c.),  and  as  far  down  as  Prescott,  on  the  Cataracpii,  a 
town  which  in  1815  contained  a  population  of  fifty,  and 
in  1835  about  1500.  On  the  opposite  bank  from  the 
town  of  Niagara  is  Fort  Niagara,  now  belonging  to  the 
United  States,  but  which  was  originally  built  by  the 
French,  and  the  taking  of  which  formed  a  part  of  the 
combined  plan  by  which  Canada  was  conquered  in  1759- 
GO.  It  is  close  on  the  edge  of  Lake  Ontario.  The  Nia¬ 
gara,  though  called  a  river,  would  be  more  accurately 
described  as  a  natural  canal,  of  about  thirty-six  miles  in 
length,  through  which  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  pass  north¬ 
ward  into  Lake  Ontario.  The  Welland  canal,  constructed 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  vessels  to  pass  between  the 
two  lakes,  is  forty -two  miles  long,  has  thirty-seven  locks, 
and  a  fall  between  the  two  lakes  of  330  feet.  In  1810  there 
were  only  four  or  five  small  vessels  navigating  Lake  Erie  : 
in  1835  there  were  160,  and  thirty  steamboats.  Emi¬ 
gration  is  fast  extending  along  the  east  and  south-east 
shores  of  Lake  Huron,  where  the  Canada  Company  have 
a  territory,  purchased  from  government,  of  about  sixty 
miles  in  length,  and  which  already  contains  several  rapidly 
increasing  towns.* 

The  following  statistical  details  are  taken  from  the 
latest  returns : — 


LOWER  CANADA,  1836. 

Population  according  to  census  in  1830  .  .  .  < 

Increase  since,  deduced  from  the  different  births  and  deaths 


MILITIA. 


511,917 

70,789 


582,706 


Districts. 

Battalions, 

Companies  Men. 

Quebec  .  « 

.  28 

312 

28.8051 

Three  Rivers 

.  8 

88 

8.797 

Montreal  .  . 

.  41 

565 

48,315 

St.  Francis  .  . 

.  5 

76 

5,146  > 

Gaspe  .  .  . 

.  3 

26 

2,147 

92 

1067 

93.210, 

Total  Revenues  of  the 

province— 1835 

• 

£151,004  8  2 

1836 

• 

128,227  18  8 

• -  Expenditure 

.  .  1835 

• 

67,448  11  6 

1836 

• 

100,321  17  2 

a 1 


s* 

v  oo 


_o  V-i 

0)  o 


r-f  o 


The  increase  in  1836  arises  from  the  circumstance  of  no  legislative 
grants  having  been  made  in  183a,  as  no  acts  to  that  effect  were  passed  by  the 
Colonial  Parliament.  -  .. 


Military  expenditure  by  the  Home  Government,  £222,312  7  8f. 

English,  French,  Spanish,  and  American  coins,  current  above  their  real 
Value — 'Quantity  in  circulation  unknown. — Paper  money  in  circulation — 


Quebec  Bank  .....  £58,150 

Montreal  ......  191,071 

City  Bank,  Montreal  .  .  .  94,751 


Currency — Dollar,  5 s.  £343,972 


Old  French  and  F.nglish  weights  and  measures  are  both  in  use. 

*  The  Falls  of  Niagara  and  the  Lakes  have  been  already  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  1  Penny  Magazine  ’ — the  first  in  No,  291,  the  second 
in  No.  334. 


Imports. 

Exports. 

1835. 

1836. 

1835. 

1836. 

£ 

Jb 

£ 

£ 

Quebec  .  ? 

224,136 

289,771 

789,551 

965,637 

Montreal  .  . 

• 

1,166,161 

1,446,239 

229,742 

249,6/4 

St.  John’s  .  . 

190,794 

130,734 

69,886 

96,596 

Coteau  du  Lac 

• 

622,965 

716,124 

Stanstead  .  . 

4,298 

5,753 

Nouvelle  Beance 

• 

1,695 

47 

1,935 

9,837 

2,210,049 

2,588,668 

1,091,114 

1,321,744 

UPPER  CANADA,  1836. 

Population. — Male  .  .  194,064 

Female  .  .  173,777 


•  367,841 

Revenue. — Proportion  of  Customs-duty  collected  in  the  Lower 

Province . £50  719  14  7 

Customs-duty  on  importations  from  United  States  10,307  0  6 
Total  revenues,  including  the  above  .  .  202,477  5  8 

In  which  is  included  the  sum  of  £93,907  3  1, 
bills  drawn  on  account  of  Government  upon 
London,  and  £20,000  instalment  for  Canada 
Company. 

Expenditure . £215,933  16  3 

Including  £28,350  for  improving  roads,  and 
£81,000  for  improving  the  navigation  of  the 
St.  Lawrence. 

Militia. — Officers,  1757  5  non-commissioned  officers,  1600;  privates,  39,131; 
total,  42,488. 


ecclesiastics. 

Archdeacon  of  York,  300/. ;  archdeacon  of  Kingston,  300/. ;  Roman  Catholic 
bishop,  500/. ;  ministers  of  Church  of  England,  7065/.;  ministers  of  Church  of 
Scotland,  1541/. ;  United  Presbyterians,  700/. ;  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  iCOO/. 

Coins. — Same  as  in  Lower  province.  Paper  money — circulation  not  stated. 
Number  of  acres  in  crop  .  1,282,134 
Apportioned  but  uncultivated  4,804,380 
Horses  .  .  54.655 

Horned  cattle  .  214,201 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  return  to  Upper  Canada  in 
a  subsequent  number,  as  well  as  to  the  British  North 
American  colonies  generally.  The  Trade  of  these  colo¬ 
nies,  especially  the  two  chief  departments  of  it — the  fur- 
trade  and  the  timber-trade — require  a  more  ample  notice 
than  can  he  introduced  here.  We  conclude  this  num¬ 
ber  with  a  very  brief  notice  of  the  other  colonies. 

New  Brunswick,  the  present  chief  timber  storehouse 
of  Great  Britain,  occupies  the  eastern  extremity  of  what 
may  he  termed  the  foreground  of  the  continent  of  North 
America.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  State  of 
Maine,  on  the  north  by  that  portion  of  Lower  Canada 
which  terminates  in  the  peninsula  of  Gasp6,  and  its 
eastern  and  southern  sides  are  washed  by  the  waters  of 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  It  is 
connected  with  Nova  Scotia  by  the  neck  of  land  at  the 
head  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  which  separates  that  bay  from 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

New  Brunswick  may  be  stated  as  about  200  miles 
long,  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  Canada,  and  about  150 
broad,  from  Maine  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  contain¬ 
ing  between  27,000  and  28,000  square  miles,  or  about 
18,000,000  acres.  Its  form  is  nearly  oblong.  The 
greater  part  of  the  country  is  covered,  by  extensive  forests. 
It  is  supposed  that  about  3,000,000  acres  of  land  have 
been  granted  to  settlers,  of  which  about  500,000  are  un¬ 
der  cultivation ;  and  that  there  are  about  10,000,000 
acres  of  woodland  yet  to  be  disposed  of,  which  are  fit  for 
cultivation.  But  the  population  are  not  so  generally  em¬ 
ployed  in  agriculture  as  in  the  other  British  provinces  of 
America,  the  “lumbering”  trade  and  the  fisheries  taking 
up  the  time  of  more  than  a  third. 

Many  fine  rivers  flow  through  New  Brunswick  into 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  The 
principal  is  the  St.  John,  which  comes  down  from  Lower 
Canada  :  the  State  of  Maine  claims  that  portion  of  Ca¬ 
nada  which  is  drained  by  its  upper  course.  Fredericton, 
the  capital  of  New  Brunswick,  is  on  the  south  side  of  the 
St.  John,  about  90  miles  from  its  mouth  ;  the  river  is 
here  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  and  it  is  navi¬ 
gable  this  distance  from  the  sea  for  vessels  of  50  tons 
burden,  and  for  steamboats.  Fredericton  is  finely  situ¬ 
ated,  and,  from  being  the  seat  of  government,  will  proba¬ 
bly  increase.  It  was  founded  in  1785  ;  and  contains  a 
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population  of  about  6000.  The  public  buildings  are  tbe 
Government  House,  tbe  Hall  in  which  the  Provincial 
Assembly  meet,  and  where  the  courts  of  justice  are  held, 
with  barracks,  churches,  &c.  At  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
John  is  the  town  and  seaport  of  St.  John,  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  upwards  of  10,000.  Westward  from  St.  John’s 
there  is  a  small  indention  of  the  coast,  called  Passama- 
cpioddy  Bay,  into  which  the  river  St.  Croix  falls,  the 
boundary  between  New  Brunswick  and  Maine.  On  this 
bay,  thyee  miles  from  the  shores  of  the  United  States,  is 
the  seaport  of  St.  Andrews,  between  which  and  Quebec 
the  railroad,  whose  progress  has  been  stopped,  is  proposed 
to  be  made.  As  the  tides  rise  20  feet  in  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  the  harbours  of  St.  John  and  St.  Andrew  are 
never  closed  by  ice.  The  chief  rivers  of  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  which  fall  into  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  are  Risti- 
gouche  river,  which  terminates  in  the  Bay  des  Chaleurs 
and  Miramiclii  river,  which  falls  into  the  well-known  bay 
of  the  same  name. 

The  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia  was  first  settled  by  the 
French,  who  called  it  Acadie,  the  genuine  Indian  name 
being  said  to  be  Acadia.  It  may  be  compared  in  shape 
to  a  hatchet :  the  axe  being  the  neck  of  land  by  which  it 
is  connected  with  New  Brunswick,  and  the  main  portion 
of  the  peninsula  being  the  handle,  forming  the  outer 
boundary  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  Its  length  is  about  280 
miles,  but  it  is  of  unequal  breadth,  varying  from  50 
miles  to  104.  Its  superficies  is  estimated  at  15,617 
square  miles,  or  about  10,000,000  acres  ;  and  though  in 
1760  it  contained  a  population  of  only  about  6000,  it 
has  now  nearly  200,000. 

Halifax  is  the  chief  town’  of  Nova  Scotia.  It  is  the 
seat  of  government,  and  a  free  warehousing-port.  The 
town  has  a  handsome  appearance  from  the  water,  being 
built  on  rising  ground.  The  streets  are  wide,  and  gene¬ 
rally  cross  each  other  at  right  angles.  Most  of  the  build¬ 
ings  are  of  wood,  but  a  number  of  buildings  of  brick 
and  stone  have  been  recently  erected.  The  population  is 
about  20,000.  Halifax  has  a  considerable  maritime 
trade ;  the  harbour  is  a  noble  one,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  high  lands,  and  protected  by  strong  batteries 


There  is  an  extensive  government  dockyard  here,  though 
the  establishment  is  now  on  a  very  reduced  scale. 

The  island  of  Cape  Breton  is  separated  from  Nova 
Scotia  by  a  narrow  channel  called  the  Gut  of  Canseau, 
21  miles  in  length,  and  about  a  mile  in  breadth.  The 
French  formerly  possessed  a  strong  establishment  at 
Louisbourg,  on  Cape  Breton  Island,  from  whence  their 
ships  used  to  annoy  our  merchantmen  ;  it  was  taken 
by  Wolfe  and  Boscawen  in  1758,  and  the  British 
government  afterwards  caused  the  fortifications  to  be 
destroyed.  Cape  Breton  Island  is  united  with  Nova 
Scotia  for  purposes  of  government. 

Prince  Edward’s  Island  lies  in  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  close  to  the  shores  of  New  Brunswick,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  Cape  Breton,  and  sheltered  so  snugly,  as  to 
enjoy  &  finer  climate  than  any  of  them.  Its  length  is 
about  140  miles,  and  its  breadth  from  30  to  40.  The 
soil  is  generally  of  a  good  quality,  and  the  island  has  a 
number  of  natural  advantages  from  its  position,  so  as  to 
render  it  a  kind  of  “  Isle  of  Wight  ”  of  British  America. 
The  population  in  1836  was  estimated  at  40,000.  The 
chief  town  and  seat  of  government  is  Charlotte-town, 
with  a  population  of  about  4000.  It  has  a  fine  harbour, 
and  a  safe  water-communication  with  a  considerable  part 
of  the  island,  by  means  of  three  rivers  which  meet  in  the 
harbour. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  “mine  of  wealth” 
m  the  fishery  off  the  banks  of  New' found i. and  was  early 
discovered,  and  eagerly  worked  by  private  adventurers. 
But  for  the  fishery,  however,  the  island  w'ould  never  have 
been  considered  an  object  of  interest,  for  its  interior  is 
still  very  little  known,  and  is  not  considered  to  be  of 
much  value.  Its  liistorv  is  involved  in  the  historv  of  the 

*  V 

fishery,  and  comes  more  fitly  under  the  head  of  the  Trade 
of  the  British  North  American  colonies.  Newfoundland 
is  a  large  irregularly-shaped  island,  lying  in,  or  rather 
off,  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  There  are  several  other 
islands  in  the  Gulf,  such  as  the  Magdalen  Islands,  inha¬ 
bited  by  a  few  poor  fishermen,  and  frequented  bv 
thousands  of  aquatic  birds.  The  long,  low,  uninhabited 
island  of  Anticosti  is  near  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
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THE  ORANG-OUTAN. 

k-  .  - 


[The  Orang-Outan  of  the  Zoological  Society.— From  an  original  drawing.  J 


Within  tlie  last  few  weeks,  the  collection  of  the  Zoolo¬ 
gical  Society  has  been  enriched  by  the  acquisition  of  a 
young  living  Orang-Outan,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will 
long  prove  a  source  of  interest,  and  escape  the  premature 
fate  which  has  overtaken  every  individual  of  this  species 
hitherto  brought  to  our  uncongenial  climate.  Indeed  so 
lively  is  the  animal  at  present,  so  much  has  it  already 
improved,  and  so  judicious  are  the  arrangements  for  its 
health  and  comfort,  as  to  justify  the  most  sanguine 
expectations.  It  is  a  female,  and  its  age  is  supposed  to 
be  between  three  and  four  years,  the  state  of  the  denti¬ 
tion  being  taken  as  a  criterion,  combined  with  its  stature 
and  the  condition  of  the  bones  of  the  skull,  Its  height 
Vol.  YII, 


from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  heel  is  tW3  feet  two 
inches.  Of  the  rapidity  or  slowness  of  the  growth  of  the 
Orang  and  of  the  natural  duration  of  its  life  little  or 
nothing  is  known.  We  have  had  several  opportunities 
of  inspecting  preserved  specimens  in  different  stages, 
but  though  it  is  clear  that  the  animal  when  fully  mature 
attains  to  a  large  size,  we  have  yet  to  icarn  the  period  of 
its  maturity.  The  following  are  the  admeasurements  of 
a  young  female  specimen  from  Sumatra,  in  which  the 
incisor  and  canine  teeth  were  deciduary  and  the  two  first 
molars  on  each  side :  from  head  to  heel,  three  feet  seven 
inches  and  three-quarters ;  span  of  arms  across  the  chest, 
from  the  tip  of  the  fingers  of  one  hand  to  .the  tip  of  the 
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lingers  of  the  other,  six  feet ;  length  of  lower  limbs,  four¬ 
teen  inches  and  a  half ;  hand,  from  wrist  to  end  of 
second  finger,  six  inches  ;  arm,  from  shoulder  to  wrist,  two 
feet  one  inch ;  foot,  from  heel  to  end  of  second  toe,  nine 
inches  and  three-quarters.  A  specimen  ot  an  adult 
female  from  Sumatra,  in  the  Museum  of  the  Zoological 
Society,  measures  as  nearly  as  possible  as  follows  : 
Length  from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  heel,  four  feet  one 
inch ;  length  of  arm,  from  the  top  of  the  shoulder  to  the 
tip  of  the  middle  finger,  three  feet  five  inches  ;  length  of 
lower  limb,  from  hip-joint  to  heel,  one  foot  nine  inches. 

In  the  Museum  of  Leyden  there  are  specimens  of 
Orangs,  of  far  superior  dimensions ;  and  M.  Solomon 
Miiller  has  lately  returned  to  Heidelberg,  after  an  absence 
of  fourteen  years  spent  in  India  and  the  islands  of  Borneo 
and  Sumatra,  bringing  home,  amongst  other  valuable 
acquisitions,  a  specimen  of  an  Orang  from  Borneo,  be¬ 
tween  six  and  seven  feet  in  height. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  very  eminent  naturalists  that 
there  are  at  least  three  distinct  species  of  Orang,  and  our 
readers  will  find  a  valuable  paper  on  the  subject  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  ‘  Transactions  of  the  Zoological  So¬ 
ciety,’  and  a  description  of  the  skull  of  a  species  termed 
Simla  Morio  in  the  ‘  Zoological  Proceedings’  for  1836, 
p.  91,  whence  it  would  appear  that  there  are  two  species 
peculiar  to  Borneo — one,  the  great  Pongo  ( Simla  Wurm- 
bii ,  Fisch.),  distinguished  by  large,  callosities  on  the 
cheeks  ;  the  second  (the  Simla  Morio ,  Owen),  of  inferior 
size,  but  with  the  brain,  as  is  indicated  by  the  capacity 
of  the  cranial  cavity  developed  as  fully  as  in  the  larger 
species. 

From  these  two  the  Orang  of  Sumatra  ( Simla  Ahellti , 
Fisch.)  is  regarded  as  being  quite  distinct.  The  term  Simla 
Satyrus  has  been  indiscriminately  applied  to  the  young  j 
both  of  the  great  Bornean  and  of  the  Sumatran  species. 

As  there  is  some  doubt  with  respect  to  the  exact  locality 
whence  the  young  Orang  at  the  Gardens  of  the  Zoologi¬ 
cal  Society  was  originally  brought,  a  degree  of  difficulty 
exists  as  to  which  of  the  species  it  is  referrible, — for  the 
Simia  Morio  is  known  only  from  its  skull,  upon  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  which,  and  the  skull  both  of  the  great 
Bornean  and  the  Sumatran  Orangs,  the  species  is 
founded.  If  Borneo  be  the  native  locality  of  the  animal 
in  question,  it  may  possibly  be  the  young  of  the  great 
Bornean  Orang,  the  female  of  which  is  destitute  of  cal¬ 
losities  on  the  cheeks,  these  being  peculiar  to  the  male 
and  only  acquired  by  him  at  an  adult  period.  Of  the 
external  characters  of  the  Simia  Morio  we  have  no  infor¬ 
mation,  it  is  therefore  hazardous  to  say  positively  that  the 
young  Orang  is  not  of  this  species  ;  but  were  we  to  hazard 
a  conjecture,  we  should  incline  to  the  idea  of  its  being  the 
young  of  the  Sumatran ;  like  all  the  females  of  that 
species  yet  examined,  it  wants  the  nail  on  the  thumb  of 
the  hinder-hands  ;  and  in  the  rufous  colour,  the  texture 
and  general  character  of  the  hair,  the  similarity  is  also 
carried  on.  We  may  here  observe,  however,  that  many 
of  the  best  continental  naturalists  do  not  consider  that 
three  distinct  species  are  really  established. 

At  a  first  glance  the  young  Orang  in  question  reminds 
us  of  the  Chimpanzee,  the  death  of  which  occurred  in 
April,  1836,  but  a  more  attentive  inspection  leads  us  to 
perceive  many  differences,  both  as  regards  external  cha¬ 
racters,  and  even  habits.  In  the  Chimpanzee  the  arms, 
though  long,  were  far  shorter  than  in  this  animal,  and 
the  thumb  of  the  hinder-feet  was  far  more  developed,  and 
furnished  with  a  nail.  The  hands  both  of  the  fore  and 
hind  limbs  are  much  longer  and  narrower  in  t-he  Orang 
than  in  the  Chimpanzee.  In  the  latter  the  back  of  the 
fore-hands  was  naked  to  the  wrist, — in  the  Orang  the 
back  of  the  hands  is  covered  with  hair ;  in  both  the  hair 
of  the  fore-arms  is  reverted  to  the  elbow.  The  hinder- 
limbs  were  better  developed  in  the  Chimpanzee  than 
they  are  in  the  Orang,  and  their  action  wras  more  firm 
and  steady, — in  the  Orang  the  absence  of  the  ligamentum 


teres,  or  binding  ligament  of  the  hip-joint,  while  allowing 
the  utmost  freedom  of  motion  to  the  limbs,  tends  to 
render  them  less  fitted  to  serve  as  organs  of  support  or 
progression  on  the  ground.  In  the  Chimpanzee  the  ears 
were  large  and  spreading  out  from  the  head ;  in  the  Orang 
they  are  small  and  close.  In  the  former  the  hair  of  the 
head  radiated  from  a  centre,  and  the  forehead  was  low 
and  flat ;  in  the  latter,  the  hair  of  the  head  is  all  directed 
forwards,  there  being  no  centre  of  radiation  ;  the  fore¬ 
head  is  large  and  convex,  with  a  slight  perpendicular 
elevated  line  indicating  the  suture  of  the  two  frontal 
bones.  In  both  animals  the  lips  are  capable  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  protrusion,  but  the  chin  was  larger  in  the  Chim¬ 
panzee  and  more  prominent — the  cheeks  still  more 
wrinkled,  and  the  muzzle  furnished  with  thinly  scattered 
white  hairs,  giving  a  grotesque  picture  of  age  in  contrast 
with  the  playful  habits  of  a  child.  In  the  Orang  the  chin 
retreats  at  once  from  the  protruding  lips,  and  no  white 
hairs  are  scattered  around  the  muzzle.  In  the  voice  of  the 
two  animals  as  wide  a  difference  as  possible  exists.  The 
Chimpanzee  was  capable  of  uttering  deep  guttural  sounds 
of  considerable  power,  as  well  as  louder  cries ;  but  the 
voice  of  the  Orang  when  displeased  or  disappointed  is  a 
feeble  plaintive  whine  or  low  scream,  and  it  only  at  such 
times  that  it  is  exerted. 

If  the  ground  be  not  the  true  place  for  the  Chim¬ 
panzee,  still  less  is  it  adapted  as  a  station  for  the  Orang 
to  occupy.  All  who  have  had  opportunities  of  observing 
the  Orang  on  the  ground  record  its  slow  and  vacillating 
mode  of  progression ;  a  motion  dependent  rather  on  the 
arms,  which  from  their  length  act  as  crutches  supporting 
the  body  between  them,  than  upon  the  hinder  limbs, 
which  are  ill  calculated  for  such  service.  When  left  en¬ 
tirely  to  itself  on  the  floor,  the  little  inmate  of  the  Zoo¬ 
logical  Gardens,  if  incited  to  walk,  supports  its  weight  on 
its  arms,  applying  the  bent  knuckles  to  the  ground ;  and 
so  long  are  the  arms,  that  it  stoops  far  less  in  this  attitude 
than  did  the  Chimpanzee, — indeed  it  is  very  nearly  erect; 
the  hinder  limbs  are  at  the  same  time  bowed  outwards, 
and  the  outer  side  rather  than  the  sole  of  the  foot  is 
placed  upon  the  floor.  Thus  supported,  it  waddles  along, 
the  movements  of  its  hinder  limbs  reminding  us  of  those 
of  a  rickety  child  just  able  to  walk  alone  :  it  is  plain  that 
the  arms  have  the  most  to  do  in  this  exercise ;  often  in¬ 
deed,  and  that  the  more  especially  when  it  wishes  to  move 
quickly  (as  when  following  its  keeper),  it  fairly  swings 
the  body  forwards  between  the  arms,  as  if  impatient  of 
the  hobbling  gait  to  which  the  structure  of  its  lower 
limbs  restricts  it.  That  its  lower  limbs  however,  with 
slight  assistance,  are  not  incapable  of  supporting  the  body, 
and  that  it  can  waddle  along  very  fairly,  using  these 
alone,  we  have  repeatedly  witnessed.  For  instance,  it 
will  walk,  and  at  a  tolerable  pace,  comparatively  speak¬ 
ing,  by  the  side  of  a  person  holding  it  by  the  hand, 
and  in  the  narrow  space  between  the  outside  railing  and 
the  front  bars  of  the  giraffes’  house  (the  apartment  in 
which  it  is  kept),  it  walks  with  great  facility,  availing 
itself  of  the  railing  on  one  side,  and  the  edge  of  the  ele¬ 
vated  floor  on  the  other,  along  which  to  run  its  hands  by 
way  of  steadying  itself.  In  the  giraffes’  house  (before 
alluded  to)  it  has  an  inclosure  or  large  cage  of  its  own, 
railed  off  from  the  rest  of  the  apartment  by  a  fencework 
of  bamboos.  Here  are  two  artificial  trees  with  numerous 
branches,  among  which  it  may  climb  at  pleasure.  Re¬ 
membering  the  activity  and  the  merry  antics  of  the 
Chimpanzee  (of  which  an  account  will  be  found  in  the 
‘  Penny  Magazine’  for  1836,  No.  24S),  we  expected  to 
see  far  more  liveliness  and  celerity  in  the  climbing  move¬ 
ments  of  this  little  Orang  than  were  displayed.  It  was, 
it  is  true,  perfectly  at  its  ease,  and  confident  of  its  se¬ 
curity  :  sometimes  it  would  suspend  itself  by  the  hand 
and  foot  of  the  same  side,  the  head  hanging  down,  and 
the  disengaged  hand  playing  with  various  articles  within 
its  reach;  sometimes  it  would  swing  with  the  body 
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horizontal,  and  in  this  attitude  the  hip-joint  of  the  hinder 
limb  in  use  was  bent  at  a  right  angle  laterally,  showing 
how  freely  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  rotates  in  its 
socket.  Still  however,  though  its  attitudes  were  varied 
as  can  be  imagined,  its  actions  were  slow  and  deliberate, 
excepting  indeed  on  one  or  two  occasions,  when  it  wished 
to  follow  its  keeper,  who  had  opened  the  door  of  its  cage, 
but  even  then  it  did  not  bound  from  branch  to  branch  like 
a  monkey,  but  stretching  out  its  arms,  and  grasping  the 
branches  within  its  reach,  it  swung  itself  onwards,  and  so 
descended  to  the  floor,  along  which  it  hobbled  awkwardly 
and  unsteadily.  We  were  struck  with  one  thing  in  the 
hands,  and  more  especially  in  the  feet,  of  this  Orang, 
while  climbing,  which  we  do  not  think  has  been  noticed 
so  clearly  as  it  merits,  namely,  that  they  are  rather  hooks 
than  true  graspers.  In  the  Chimpanzee  the  thumb  of 
the  hinder  hands  is  large,  and  it  grasps  very0  firmly  with 
these  organs,  for  we  have  seen,  that,  resting  on  the  back 
of  a  chair  or  on  a  perch,  it  can  throw  itself  backwards 
and  raise  itself  again  into  its  previous  position,  grasping 
by  them  alone ;  but  in  the  Orang  the  extraordinary  length 
of  the  foot  and  the  rudimentary  condition  of  the  thumb, 
which  serves  but  as  a  very  inefficient  antagonist  to  the 
long  fingers,  would  seem  to  militate  against  the  possibility 
of  that  close  energetic  grasp  being  exerted  which  such  a 
feat  as  we  have  alluded  to  would  require.  At  all  events, 
the  young  Orang  in  question,  as  observed  by  us,  used  its 
hinder  feet  more  as  hooks  than  as  decided  graspers  ;  and 
it  may  be  added  that  their  hook-like  rather  than  grasping 
character  affords  a  reason,  amongst  others,  why  the  ani¬ 
mal  cannot  possess  the  peculiar  activity  of  the  monkey 
or  the  lemur  among  the  branches.  The  observations  of 
M.  Fred.  Cuvier  respecting  the  progressive  movements 
of  the  Orang,  as  noticed  by  himself,  agree  very  closely 
with  those  which  an  attention  to  the  habits  of  the  present 
living  animal  have  suggested.  (See  ‘  Annales  du  Mu¬ 
seum,’  tom.  xvi.) 

Though  this  animal  is  naturally  and  habitually  dull 
and  inanimate,  it  has  its  times  of  sportiveness,  when  it 
readily  engages  in  play  with  those  to  whom  it  is  attached, 
follows  them  to  court  their  notice,  or  pursues  them  in  mimic 
combat.  Perhaps  indeed  there  is  a  latent  disposition  in 
it  to  attack  those  whom  it  deems  itself  capable  of  overcom¬ 
ing.  A  young  gentleman  in  our  presence  pretended  to 
be  afraid,  and  retreated  gradually  before  it,  whereon  it 
perseveringly  followed  him  for  a  considerable  period  ;  we 
tried  the  same  experiment  ourselves,  and  it  gave  chase  to 
us  completely  round  the  apartment ;  but  when  it  found 
its  efforts  vain,  it  waddled  to  its  keeper,  whom  it  evi¬ 
dently  regarded  as  its  protector,  and  to  whom  it  mani¬ 
fested  the  utmost  attachment.  The  next  moment  it 
suffered  us  to  approach  it,  and  take  it  by  the  hand,  with¬ 
out  the  least  sign  of  displeasure.  One  of  its  favourite 
attitudes  is  to  sit  “  a  la  Turque,”  in  a  low  chair,  or  on  the 
floor  before  the  fire,  with  a  blanket  wrapped  comfortably 
around  it,  and  which  it  arranges  without  assistance,  draw¬ 
ing  it  over  the  shoulders  and  around  the  body.  Thus  at 
ease,  it  will  remain,  if  its  keeper  be  near,  without  any 
change,  regardless  of  all  that  passes  around ;  for,  unlike 
the  lively,  inquisitive  Chimpanzee,  which  was  interested 
in  all  about  it,  and  fond  of  seizing  every  thing  with 
child-like  eagerness,  it  seems  to  take  but  little  interest  in 
the  novelties  on  every  side.  The  sight  of  the  giraffes,  on 
its  first  introduction  to  them,  excited  neither  surprise  nor 
fear.  It  has,  however,  tried  occasionally  to  lay  hold  of  a 
giraffe’s  nose,  as  it  bends  its  long  neck  over  the  rails  of 
the  inclosure,  and  lowers  its  head  towards  the  Orang, 
attracted  by  the  food  in  its  hand.  While  we  were  pre¬ 
sent  it  took  not  the  slightest  notice  of  them,  though  from 
time  to  time  their  necks  were  arched  above  it.  Like  its 
unfortunate  predecessor,  the  Chimpanzee,  it  recognises  its 
name,  and  obeys  the  command  of  its  keeper;  and  we 
several  times  saw  it  wrap  itself  up  in  the  blanket  at  his 
bidding,  and  seat  itself  in  its  chair.  If,  however,  he 


moved  to  a  distance,  it  immediately  followed.  The  only 
instance  of  curiosity  which  it  manifested  in  our  presence 
was  to  examine  the  pockets  of  its  keeper,  in  search  of 
bread  or  some  article  of  diet ;  but  it  seemed  to  be  in¬ 
cited  by  no  spirit  of  inquisitiveness.  A  bystander  put  a 
cane  or  slender  walking-stick  into  its  hand ;  it  held  the 
stick  listlessly,  gently  applied  its  teeth  as  if  to  try  its 
texture,  and  easily  relinquished  it,  neither  playing  with 
it,  nor  appearing  disposed  to  retain  it.  Fond  as  it  is  of 
its  keeper,  it  receives  his  attentions  with  less  apparent 
pleasure  than  the  Chimpanzee  did  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances.  On  purpose  to  incite  it  to  a  game  of  romps 
while  we  stayed  to  watch  it,  he  played  with  it  as  with  a 
child,  and  tickled  it  in  various  places  about  the  side  and 
chest,  rousing  it  into  momentary  mirth  :  its  face  at  that 
time  assumed  the  expression  of  laughter  ;  it  grinned  with 
evident  pleasure,  its  eyes  twinkled,  and  it  uttered  a  half- 
suppressed,  feeble  sort  of  noise,  with  less  however  of  the 
“  chuckle  ”  in  it — less  decidedly  laughter-like — than  were 
the  tones  uttered  by  the  Chimpanzee  under  similar  treat¬ 
ment  ;  and  when  its  keeper  ceased,  it  did  not  invite  him 
to  a  renewal  of  the  play,  but  settled  into  its  habitual  state 
of  seeming  apathy. 

Confinement,  which  is  irksome  to  all  animals,  is  evi¬ 
dently  distressing  to  this  little  Orang  :  it  cannot  bear  to 
be  separated  by  intervening  bars  from  its  keeper  ;  and 
on  some  recent  attempts  to  confine  it  for  a  short  time  to 
its  bamboo-latticed  inclosure,  there  being  wire  between 
each  bamboo,  to  narrow  the  interspaces, — straining  apart 
the  latter  with  its  arms,  it  readily  forced  itself  through, 
so  that  cross-wires  have  been  intertwined  with  the  former, 
for  the  sake  of  preventing  a  repetition.  It  is,  however, 
very  questionable  whether,  if  perseveringly  confined  for 
several  hours  together  every  day,  it  will  not  pine,  to  the 
injury  of  its  health,  so  much  does  it  dislike  to  be  left 
alone. 

Dressed  in  its  Guernsey  jacket  and  trousers,  a  sort  of 
clothing  which  it  needs  in  our  climate,  its  appearance, 
seated  on  its  chair,  or  at  the  table  with  its  keeper  in  his 
private  room,  is  very  amusing ;  nor  less  so  the  expression 
of  its  countenance,  when  soliciting  a  share  of  the  food 
before  it  :  it  looks  at  its  keeper,  looks  at  the  tempting 
morsel,  and  protrudes  its  flexible  lips  into  the  form  of  a 
conical  proboscis  ;  when  offered  any  liquid  to  drink  in 
a  cup  or  saucer,  it  does  not  however  dip  its  lips  into  the 
fluid,  but  holding  the  cup  in  its  hand,  puts  the  rim  be¬ 
tween  its  lips  and  so  drains  up  the  contents,  exactly  as  a 
child  would  do  under  similar  circumstances,  and  with  all 
due  gravity  and  decorum.  Disappointment  is  trying  to 
all,  and  this  little  Orang  is  not  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule  :  it  does  not  endure  it  with  unruffled  feelings.  Mr. 
G.  Bennett  (see  his  “  Wanderings,”  &c.,  vol.  i.,  p.  367), 
speaking  of  an  Orang  which  he  had  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Davies  at  Java,  observes, 
that  when  a  large  bamboo  cage  was  constructed,  and  in 
which  it  was  attempted  to  confine  him,  “  he  screamed 
with  rage  on  being  placed  in  it,  and  exerting  his  mus¬ 
cular  power,  soon  demolished  it,  and  was  then  quiet  as 
before.”  The  same  gentleman  also  notices  the  rage  pro¬ 
duced  by  disappointment  in  a  species  of  Gibbon,  which 
he  was  endeavouring  to  bring  home,  and  which,  as  he 
says,  “  when  refused  or  disappointed  at  anything,  would 
display  the  freaks  of  temper  of  a  spoiled  child,  lie  on  the 
deck,  and  dash  every  thing  aside  that  might  be  within  his 
reach;  walk  hurriedly,  and  repeat  the  same  scene  over 
and  over  again.”  It  is  much  in  the  same  manner  that 
this  little  Orang  displays  its  passion,  throwing  itself  about 
on  the  floor,  and  uttering  its  whining  cry  till  satisfied, 
and  satisfied  it  must  be  before  it  will  resume  its  ordinary 
composure.  The  person  who  brought  it  to  England  inti¬ 
mated  that  it  had  exhibited  several  violent  paroxyms  of 
passion  while  on  board ;  and  occasionally  since  its  intro¬ 
duction  into  the  Zoological  Gardens  it  has  indulged  in 
fits  of  anger  :  but  as  kind  treatment  is  the  uniform  course 
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pursued  towards  it,  occasions  of  such  an  out-burst  but 
rarely  occur ;  unless  indeed  when  it  is  confined  in  its  in¬ 
closure,  and  necessarily  separated  from  the  person  in 
charge  of  it.  One  of  these  scenes  took  place  very  re¬ 
cently  :  its  keeper  having  fastened  the  door  of  its  bam¬ 
boo-latticed  inclosure  and  gone  about  his  other  duties,  it 
gave  way  at  once  to  a  paroxysm  of  violent  passion ;  it 
traversed  the  bamboo  framework  with  the  utmost  celerity, 
for  it  was  roused  to  unusual  activity,  striving  to  force  the 
rods  apart,  and  escape  into  the  room ;  screaming  with 
disappointment,  it  swung  itself  to  the  branches  of  the 
trees  (which  we  have  described  above),  and  descending 
thence  to  the  floor  it  dragged  its  chair  (a  heavy  chair 
too)  to  the  door,  and  using  it  as  a  sort  of  battering-ram, 
endeavoured  by  violent  and  repeated  blows  to  force  open 
the  unyielding  wicket :  disappointed  in  its  efforts,  it  again 
swung  itself  from  branch  to  branch  screaming  with  rage, 
again  traversed  the  lattice-work,  and  again  tried  at  the 
door  with  its  chair.  Nothing  but  the  return  of  its  keeper 
pacified  it.  A  scene  of  this  nature  serves  to  prove  the 
correctness  of  the  reports  of  the  natives  of  Borneo  re¬ 
specting  the  adult  Orang,  Avhich  is  much  dreaded  there. 
They  say  that  he  will  sit  in  listless  apathy  for  hours 
among  the  topmost  branches  of  the  forest,  in  solitary  se¬ 
clusion  ;  and  that  unless  when  roused,  his  movements 
are  slow  and  indolent,  but  that  when  attacked,  he  performs 
the  most  astonishing  feats  among  the  branches,  and  de¬ 
fends  himself  with  determined  resolution.  His  bodily 
powers,  as  the  enormous  bulk  of  the  chest  declares,  are 
prodigious,  and  his  long  sinewy  arms  enable  him,  while 
swinging  by  the  feet  from  a  branch  overhead,  to  grapple 
with  his  antagonist.  Unless  provoked,  however,  he  makes 
no  attack,  but  is  quiet  and  peaceful. 

The  disgust  or  fear  entertained  by  the  Orang  (at  least 
while  young)  towards  tortoises  is  well  known ;  and  it  will 
be  remembered  that  the  young  Chimpanzee  recoiled  with 
horror  from  a  large  snake  introduced  into  the  room  by 
way  of  experiment,  and  that  tortoises  also  were  regarded 
with  aversion.  The  present  Orang  has  not  (and  we  think 
Avisely)  been  made  the  subject  of  a  snake  experiment ;  it 
has  however  been  tried  with  a  small  tortoise,  at  the  sight 
of  which,  as  the  animal  craAvled  along,  it  stood  aghast,  in 
an  attitude  of  amazement  ludicrously  theatrical ;  nothing 
could  induce  it  to  pass  the  crawling  object  of  its  distrust. 
It  Avould  appear  however  that  familiarity  Avith  the  sight 
of  tortoises  easily  removed  the  apprehensions  of  the  Orang, 
for  after  this  had  seen  a  tortoise  a  few  times  it  exhibited 
less  annoyance  at  the  creature’s  presence.  Whatever  in¬ 
stinctive  fear  the  Orang  or  Chimpanzee  may  entertain  to- 
Avards  the  larger  snakes,  or  indeed  snakes  of  any  size, 
some  of  which  are  to  be  dreaded  for  their  poison,  it  can¬ 
not,  we  think,  be  imputed  to  such  an  instinct  that  the 
Orang  is  amazed  or  alarmed  at  the  presence  of  a  tortoise, 
inasmuch  as  the  tortoise  is  utterly  incapable  of  inflicting 
the  slightest  injury ;  we  must  therefore  attribute  the 
amazement  of  the  young  Orang  rather  to  the  strange  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  animal,  an  animal  so  unlike  every  living 
thing  Avhich  it  had  hitherto  Avitnessed,  an  animal  of  sus¬ 
picious  aspect,  and  the  qualities  of  which  it  had  yet  to 
prove,  than  to  any  innate  fear  implanted  as  a  preserva¬ 
tive 

The  young  Orang  of  the  Zoological  Gardens,  Ave  need 
not  say,  is  not  the  first  of  its  race  which  within  the  last 
few  years  has  been  brought  to  our  shores  ;  but  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  first  Avhich  so  fairly  promises  to  reward,  by  a 
long  residence  in  its  neAV  domicile,  the  care  manifested 
towards  it,  and  the  exertions  to  maintain  it  in  health  and 
comfort.  It  is  not  many  years  since  that  the  character, 
habits,  and  form  of  the  Orang  were  among  the  dedderaia 
ot  science.  Ignorance  and  credulity  had  invested  it  Avith 
faculties  and  intellects  bordering  upon  those  peculiar  to 
the  human  race  ;  it  was  accounted  but  little  loAver  than 
man.  The  earlier  travellers  and  voyagers  had  filled  their 
pages  with  descriptions  teeming  Avith  the  marvellous  ; 


and  men  of  learning  had  indulged  in  the  wildest  specu¬ 
lations  respecting  its  capabilities  of  progressive  refine¬ 
ment,  and  its  affinity  to  our  race.  These  puerile  fancies 
have  all  dissipated  before  true  science  ;  and  Ave  now  know 
that  extraordinary  as  the  Orang  may  be,  compared  with  its 
fellows  of  the  brute  creation,  still  in  nothing  does  it  trench 
upon  the  moral  or  mental  provinces  of  man. 

PERPETUAL  FIRE  OF  BAKU. 

The  little  promontory  of  Absheron  on  the  Caspian  Sea  is 
one  of  the  most  singular  regions  in  the  world.  It  is 
situated  in  Georgia,  and  was  once  considered  a  part  of 
Asia ;  but  since  it  has  become  a  province  of  Russia,  it 
has  been  reckoned  as  forming  a  portion  of  Europe.  The 
surface  of  the  promontory  is  barren,  almost  destitute  of 
water,  and  utterly  bare  of  trees.  Its  soil  is  saturated 
Avith  naphtha,  a  very  inflammable  bituminous  oil,  which 
in  some  parts  rises  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  spontane¬ 
ously,  and  may  be  found  by  digging  almost  everyAvhere. 
In  many  places  enormous  quantities  of  gas,  similar  in 
nature  to  our  coal  or  oil  gas,  issue  from  orifices  in  the 
earth  ;  this  gas  tne  inhabitants  employ  to  light  their 
houses,  by  conducting  it  through  tubes,  similar  in  princi 
pie  to  our  gas-pipes,  though  more  clumsy  in  construction. 
They  use  it  also  as  fuel  to  dress  their  food,  to  warm  their 
dwellings,  and  for  many  other  purposes.  The  centre  of 
action  of  this  fiery  matter  is  near  the  town  of  Baku,  the 
chief  place  in  the  territory. 

The  ancient  Persians  were  Avorshippers  of  fire  :  they 
adored  the  sun  as  its  source,  and  in  his  absence  they  kept 
up  perpetual  fires  as  his  representative.  The  advance  of 
the  Mohammedan  religion  extinguished,  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure,  the  faith  of  the  Fire-worshippers  ;  but  some  remains 
of  the  ancient  believers  are  still  found  scattered  in  Persia, 
and  many  of  their  body  have  been  long  settled  in  India, 
particularly  at  Bombay,  Avhere  they  constitute  a  very  re¬ 
spectable  and  influential  portion  of  the  population.  The 
perpetual  fire  of  Baku  would  naturally  be  an  object  of 
attraction  to  these  people  ;  and  Ave  accordingly  find  that 
they  have,  from  a  remote  period,  had  an  establishment 
there.  They  have  enclosed  with  a  high  Avail  a  spot  of 
ground,  from  Avhich  a  vast  quantity  of  gas  issues,  which 
they  always  keep  burning.  This  place  has  been  described 
by  several  travellers,  the  most  recent  of  whom,  a  Russian, 
Avhose  journal  Avas  published  in  1833,  arrived  on  the 
spot  by  night.  “  We  saw  the  flame,”  he  says,  “  at  a 
considerable  distance  before  our  arrival.  It  Avas  a  singu¬ 
lar  spectacle  ;  four  principal  jets  of  flame  A\rere  first  visi¬ 
ble,  and  as  Ave  got  nearer,  a  considerable  number  of 
smaller  ones  began  to  show  themselves  springing  from 
the  ground.  The  four  jets  rose  to  a  great  height,  and 
illuminated  all  the  surrounding  country,  which  is  barren 
and  desert.  At  last  we  saw  a  high  wall  of  white  stone, 
above  which  rose  four  great  tubes  like  chimneys ;  from 
these  tubes  issued  the  columns  of  flame  Ave  had  first 
seen.  We  thought  ourselves  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
palace  of  fairies.” 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  state  of  this  place  in  very  re¬ 
mote  times  ;  but  it  is  described  by  the  Arabian  author 
Massudi,  Avho  Avrote  900  years  ago.  He  speaks  of  a 
mine  of  Avhite  naphtha  at  Baku,  from  which  a  column  of 
flame  rises  to  a  great  height,  visible  on  every  side  at  a 
distance  of  100  farsangs.  As  one  farsang,  on  the  lowest 
computation,  must  be  much  more  than  a  mile,  and  pro¬ 
bably  three  or  four,  the  Oriental  style  of  exaggeration  is 
evident  in  this  estimate,  as  it  is  in  what  follows,  unless 
the  state  of  things  be  greatly  altered  :  “  It  makes  a  noise 
like  thunder,  and  throws  up  inflamed  masses  of  rock  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  sight.” 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  European  A\rriter  Avho  has 
mentioned  this  place  earlier  than  the  Russian  traveller 
Alexander  Nikitin,  Avho  saAV  it  on  his  way  to  India  in 
1470 ;  and  he  merely  says  that  he  saw  at  Baku  the  fire 
Avhich  burns  eternally. 
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The  Fire-worshippers  at  Baku  generally  reside  at  that 
unhealthy  spot  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  according  to  the 
fervour  of  their  faith.  The  shortest  residence  is  five 
years  ;  many  stay  there  eight  ;  and  a  very  few,  who  are 
considered  in  the  light  of  saints,  remain  there  until  death. 
As  the  Russian  writer  calls  them  Hindus,  they  are  pro¬ 
bably  all  from  India.  They  live  solely  on  vegetables, 
cultivated  by  their  own  hands,  and  each  man  dresses  and 
eats  his  food  alone  in  his  cell.  Their  maintenance  is  de¬ 
rived  chiefly  from  the  charity  of  their  fellow-worshippers, 
one  of  whom,  named  Otumd,  now  resident  at  Astrakhan, 
furnishes  the  greatest  portion.  The  owners  of  vessels 
navigating  the  Caspian  Sea  also  frequently  send  them 
considerable  presents,  as  a  sort  of  payment  for  the  benefit 
received  from  the  fire  maintained  in  the  four  lofty  chim¬ 
neys  before-mentioned,  which  constitutes  an  excellent 
lighthouse. 

Our  traveller  describes  the  appearance  of  the  interior 
of  the  inclosure  as  very  imposing.  t!  We  were  struck 
with  astonishment,”  he  says,  “  at  the  sight  before  us. 
We  found  ourselves  in  a  vast  square  perfectly  light,  and 
in  the  midst  we  saw  a  building,  from  which  issued  four 
large  and  lofty  tubes  vomiting  flame.  The  light  from 
this  fire  is  not  less  surprising  to  strangers  than  it  is  daz¬ 
zling.  The  cells  of  the  Hindus  are  placed  all  round  the 

walls .  The  Hindus,  with  no  other  covering  than 

a  girdle  and  a  turban,  came  out  of  their  cells.  The  dark 
colour  of  their  skin,  their  loose  hair  (for  as  many  of  them 
had  no  turban,  it  hung  at  full  length  in  disorder),  and  the 
leanness  of  their  bodies,  which  showed  nothing  but  bones, 
produced  on  us  very  singular  sensations.  The  first 
who  accosted  us  introduced  us  into  his  cell :  the  only 
furniture  was  a  miserable  carpet  and  two  pitchers; 

but  a  beautiful  rose-bush  stood  outside  the  door . 

The  cells  were  mostly  small ;  flames  were  spouting  out 
in  nearly  all  of  them,  either  directly  from  holes  in  the 
floor,  or  from  clay  tubes  driven  into  the  ground,  which 
answer  the  purpose  of  candles.” 

In  the  midst  of  the  enclosure  is  the  place  where  these 
people  burn  their  dead.  It  is  a  cave  dug  in  the  earth, 
about  six  feet  square  and  three  deep,  and  is  covered  with 
broad  flat  stones.  This  vault,  like  every  other  opening 
made  in  the  ground,  is  always  filled  with  gas.  When  a 
Fire-worshipper  dies,  the  survivors  smear  his  body  with 
butter,  and  place  it  over  the  vault :  they  then  set  fire  to 
the  gas,  which  comes  through  the  interstices  between  the 
stones,  and  the  body  is  thus  consumed.  They  afterwards 
carefully  gather  up  all  the  ashes  which  have  fallen 
through  into  the  vault,  and  throw  them  to  the  winds. 
Thus  ends  the  ceremony. 

The  gas  is  evidently  of  a  similar  nature  to  what  we 
use,  though,  as  it  is  said  to  be  without  smell,  and  to  have 
no  effect  on  the  breath,  it  is  probably  purer  than  that 
which  our  establishments  produce.  Its  flame  is  of  a 
yellowish  white,  and  very  brilliant.  This  shows  that  it 
cannot  be  pure  hydrogen,  which  burns  with  a  faint  blue 
flame.  The  heat  it  gives  out  in  burning  is  very  great, 
sufficient  to  calcine  lime ;  and  it  is  largely  used  for  this 
purpose  by  the  people  of  the  country.  When  mixed  with 
common  air,  it  becomes  explosive.  The  first  discovery  of 
this  property  was  unlucky  for  the  poor  Fire-worshippers  ; 
it  was  made  by  one  of  them  who  happened  to  raise  his 
torch  near  the  ceiling  of  his  cell,  where  the  gas  rises  in 
consequence  of  its  levity.  It  exploded,  a  large  portion 
of  the  building  was  thrown  to  the  ground,  and  several 
persons  were  severely  wounded.  Since  that  time  they 
have  been  very  cautious  about  lifting  up  a  light  in  their 
cells,  and  they  ran  away  terribly  alarmed  at  seeing  the 
Russian  traveller  do  so.  But  they  are  very  willing  to 
perform  the  experiment  at  any  time  for  the  amusement  of 
strangers,  at  some  distance  from  their  dwellings.  The 
place  they  choose  for  this  object  is  the  well  whence  they 
get  water.  They  usually  keep  this  well  open,  to  allow 
the  gas  to  escape ;  but  when  they  cover  it,  a  sufficient 


quantity  is  evolved  in  half  an  hour  to  produce  an  ex¬ 
plosive  mixture  with  the  air  that  was  previously  in  it. 
When  this  is  effected,  a  person  takes  off  the  cover  of  the 
well  and  throws  into  it  a  handful  of  lighted  straw.  The 
explosion  which  follows  is  said  to  be  terrific,  which  may 
be  easily  imagined,  the  well  being  100  feet  deep. 

Many  theories  have  been  formed  to  account  for  the 
vast  development  of  gas  at  Baku:  the  most  probable 
seems  to  be,  that  the  naphtha  which  abounds  in  and  be¬ 
neath  the  soil  is  decomposed  by  some  internal  fire.  That 
there  is  such  a  fire  at  no  great  distance  from  the  surface, 
there  can  be  no  question.  There  are  a  great  many  hot 
springs,  and  in  some  crevices  of  the  calcareous  rock  near 
the  perpetual  fire  the  heat  felt  is  so  great  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  keep  the  hand  there.  The  whole  territory,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  islands  in  the  neighbourhood,  are 
constantly  subject  to  mud  volcanoes.  On  one  of  those 
islands,  named  Svinoi  Ostrov  (Isle  of  Pigs),  not  Sviatoi 
Ostrov  (Holy  Island),  as  in  some  maps,  Mr.  Vatsenko, 
Russian  consul  at  the  court  of  Persia,  was  wrecked  in 
1826.  The  island,  he  says,  is  quite  covered  with  vol¬ 
canoes  of  mud ;  they  are  little  heaps  or  swellings  in  the 
tenacious  soil,  which  rise  gradually  with  a  peculiar  noise 
to  the  height  of  two  or  three  feet ;  they  then  burst  like 
bubbles,  water  is  thrown  out,  and  their  sides  fall  in. 
Outside  they  look  like  moist  clay,  and  inside  they  have 
the  appearance  of  burnt  bricks :  naphtha  begins  to  flow 
out  of  the  opening  as  soon  as  the  water  has  ceased  spout¬ 
ing.  When  one  heap  has  disappeared,  another  rises  near 
it,  but  not  in  the  same  place,  and  in  this  manner  the 
whole  island  is  covered;  it  has  the  appearance  of  an 
immense  field  grubbed  up  by  pigs,  which  has  induced 
the  Russians  to  give  it  the  name  it  bears.  The  whole  of 
the  surface  is  soft,  and  imbibes  water  like  a  sponge ; 
after  a  shower  of  rain,  it  is  a  complete  marsh,  which  will  t 
not  bear  a  foot  upon  it. 

The  volcanoes  of  the  Continent  are  much  larger,  and 
more  worthy  the  name  than  those  little  elevations  on 
Svinoi  Ostrov.  They  have  been  frequently  described, 
and  Kcempfer  has  given  a  strange  drawing  of  one  in  his 
‘  Amcenitates  Exoticse.’  They  have  occasionally  thrown 
out  large  stones  and  flame  as  well  as  water,  which  may 
account  for  Massudi’s  description. 

The  chief  riches  of  the  country  consist  in  its  naphtha. 
This  useful  bituminous  oil  is  of  two  sorts,  black  and 
white.  The  latter  is  the  most  valuable,  and  it  is  also 
much  rarer  than  the  other ;  it  is  found  only  at  one  place, 
about  a  mile  from  the  village  of  Sarakhan,  where  it  is 
gathered  in  sixteen  wells  or  pits.  Of  the  black  sort  the 
number  of  wells  worked  in  1833  was  109.  Notwith¬ 
standing  its  name,  this  is  by  no  means  all  black :  it  varies 
in  quality  from  a  coarse  pitchy  substance,  which  can  be 
used  for  little  better  than  calking  ships,  to  a  clear 
greenish  oil,  which  serves  admirably  for  lamps.  The 
earth  and  sand  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  wells  is  so 
thoroughly  impregnated  with  naphtha,  that  it  forms  an 
excellent  fuel,  and  is  used  exactly  like  our  coal :  when  it 
is  found  in  large  slabs,  it  is  used  like  slates  or  tiles  for 
roofing  houses,  for  which  purpose  it  is  admirably  fitted 
by  its  toughness  and  impermeability. 

The  naphtha  is  drawn  from  the  wells,  which  vary  from 
one  to  fifteen  fathoms  in  depth,  by  means  of  buckets  and 
windlasses,  which  are  moved  by  men  or  horses.  It  is 
almost  invariably  found  mingled  with  water,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  being  thrown  into  large  ditches  con¬ 
structed  near  the  wells,  in  which  it  is  allowed  to  stand  until 
the  water  by  its  superior  specific  gravity  falls  to  the  bottom. 
The  naphtha  is  then  gathered  up  in  flat  wooden  scoops, 
and  poured  into  large  sheepskin  bottles,  which  are  then 
deposited  in  cellars  well  lined  with  cement,  until  they  are 
wanted  for  exportation  or  home  consumption. 

The  production  of  black  naphtha  is  computed  to  be 
about  nine  millions  of  pounds  per  annum,  while  that  of 
the  white  sort  is  under  thirty  thousand  pounds.  The 
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quantity  gathered  in  warm  weather  is  much  larger  than 
what  is  produced  in  cold  weather ;  it  is  also  increased 
when  the  wind  is  southerly,  and  decreased  if  it  blows  from 
the  north  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  same  wea¬ 
ther  and  winds  respectively  augment  and  lessen  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  gas.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  unless  the  wells 
he  frequently  emptied,  they  cease  altogether  to  he  produc¬ 
tive,  and  that  a  cessation  of  even  two  or  three  days  in 
working  them  causes  a  sensible  diminution  j  although  in 
such  cases  a  few  days’  regular  work  will  restoie  the  ori¬ 
ginal  productiveness.  May  not  the  cause  of  this  he  that 
the  naphtha,  if  allowed  to  remain  in  the  well,  will  line  the 
walls  with  a  sort  of  varnish,  and  in  this  manner  close  up 
the  pores,  through  which  the  filtration  of  a  further  supply 
would  otherwise  he  effected? 

The  naphtha  wells  are  exclusively  worked  by  the  people 
of  Balakhani,  a  village  of  192  inhabitants,  of  whom  344 
only  are  males,  an  inferiority  of  number  which  may  he 
caused  by  the  unwholesomeness  of  their  occupation.  The 
whole  of  the  white  naphtha  is  exported  to  Astrakhan, 
where  it  sells  at  about  three-pence  per  pound.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  black  naphtha  is  exported  to  Persia, 
somewhat  less  than  a  million  of  pounds  being  retained  in 
Georgia  for  domestic  uses. 


TRADE  OF  THE  BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICAN 

COLONIES. 

The  noblest  hunting-ground  in  the  world  belongs  to  an 
English  Company.  It  is  a  region  of  many  thousand  miles, 
extending  from  Hudson’s  Bay  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  from  the  frontiers  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Arctic  Sea.  It  abounds  with  mountains,  rocks,  lakes, 
rivers,  waterfalls,  swamps,  and  forests ;  and  its  inhabit¬ 
ants,  the  grisly  bear,  the  less  terrible  but  still  dangerous 
black  bear,  the  shaggy  bison,  the  beaver,  the  elk,  and  the 
badger,  furnish  exciting  objects  of  chace.  Over  the 
whole  of  this  extensive  territory  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Com¬ 
pany  has  its  “  forts”  and  “  houses,”  where  its  clerks  gather 
the  furs  from  the  hunters,  which  are  afterwards  shipped 
to  London  by  way  of  Hudson’s  Bay,  Montreal,  and  from 
the  Columbia  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  annual  sales 
of  furs  in  London,  which  are  held  every  year  in  the 
month  of  March,  attract  many  foreign  merchants  to  the 
metropolis,  who  often  make  considerable  purchases,  which 
are  sent  chiefly  to  the  great  fair  in  Leipzig,  from  whence 
they  are  again  distributed  to  all  parts  of  the  continent  of 
Europe.* 

The  fiy  trade  is  indeed  an  adventurous  and  most  arti¬ 
ficial  branch  of  commerce.  To  gratify  some  proud  Chi¬ 
nese  mandarin,  who  scarcely  thanks  the  “  outer”  barba¬ 
rians  who  carry  him  his  furs — or  to  please  some  fair 
lady,  who,  as  she  draws  the  graceful  boa  round  her  neck, 
little  dreams  of  all  the  toil  that  has  been  gone  through  to 
place  it  within  her  reach,  British  subjects  must  plunge 
into  forests  ;  pass  months  and  years  far  from  the  cheering 
associations  of  civilized  life  ;  bitten  by  the  frosts  of  winter, 
and  stung  by  the  mosquitoes  and  sand-flies  in  summer  ; 
now  escorting  “  brigades”  of  canoes  through  the  interior 
of  the  country,  or  encamping  on  the  shores  of  a  lake  or 
river,  looking  out  for  something  which  their  guns  may 
bring  down  for  supper ;  or  at  other  times  passing  a 
dreary  season  at  the  “  fort,”  where,  from  the  failure  of 
game  and  jpemmican ,  they  may  be  reduced  to  the  coarsest 
food,  or  to  “short  commons.”  He  who  takes  such  a 
view  of  the  fur  trade  may  say, — let  a  sumptuary  law  be 
passed,  such  as  Henry  the  Eighth  enacted,  and  let  none 
below  royal,  or  at  least  noble,  in  rank,  presume  to  deco¬ 
rate  their  persons  with  furs.  In  that  case  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  would  soon  have  to  abandon  their 
torts  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  active  young 
men,  no  longer  wearing  out  their  prime  at  the  foot  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Mackenzie, 

*  *  Penny  Cyclopaedia : »  article,  Fur  Trade. 
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would  resort  to  more  rational  modes  of  earning  a  sub¬ 
sistence  ! 

How  different  is  the  other  side  of  the  picture !  The  his¬ 
tory  of  the  American  fur  trade  has  not  a  few  blots  upon 
it,  which  might  have  been  avoided,  it  mutual  accommo¬ 
dation,  prudence,  and  wisdom,  had  always  regulated  the 
conduct  of  the  traders ;  yet  notwithstanding,  it  strongly 
illustrates  the  tendency  of  the  spirit  of  commerce  to  act  as 
an  effectual  pioneer  of  civilization,  as  well  as  of  science. 
The  woods  of  Britain  were  thinned  of  its  brown  bears  to 
make  barbarous  sport  for  the  people  of  Rome  ;  and  royal 
rewards  stimulated  the  courage  and  activity  which  extir¬ 
pated  both  the  bear  and  the  wolf  from  the  island.  But 
what  incentive  could  clear  the  forests  of  North  America, 
or  drive  back  the  ferocious,  as  well  as  the  useful  animals 
which  abound  in  them,  to  make  way  for  cultivated  fields, 
and  villages,  and  towns  ?  The  demand  for  furs  is  doing 
it,  regularly  and  effectually.  The  bear  and  the  wolf,  as 
well  as  the  elk  and  the  bearer,  abounded  along  the  banks 
of  the  St.  Lawrence ;  they  retreated  to  the  forests  on  the 
shores  of  the  great  lakes — these  forests  are  being  cut 
down,  and  now  these  animals  must  be  sought  for  over  the 
whole  face  of  the  continent,  and  in  its  most  impracticable 
or  dreariest  regions.  The  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  interior 
of  British  North  Ameriea  are  in  general  too  much  ob¬ 
structed  by  rocks,  rapids,  and  waterfalls,  to  permit  the 
introduction  of  steamboats  upon  them.  The  Indian 
canoe  is  still  found  the  most  useful  vessel,  for  when  it 
cannot  float  it  can  be  carried.  But  in  the  fur  country  of 
the  United  States,  which  lies  south  of  that  of  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company,  the  rivers  that  flow  through  the  vast 
prairies  are  not  so  much  obstructed ;  and  the  American 
Fur  Company  now  employ  steamboats  to  ascend  them. 
The  natives  were  startled  when  they  first  appeared  ;  and 
if  the  bisons  could  have  reasoned,  they  might  have  seen 
in  the  first  smoke  that  streamed  from  these  vessels  a  sig¬ 
nal  to  their  multitudinous  hosts,  that  ere  long  man,  with 
his  spade  and  his  plough,  would  successfully  contest  with 
them  for  the  possession  of  the  plains. 

The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  were  chartered  in  1610, 
with  the  privilege  of  exclusive  trading  with  the  Indians 
to  the  north  and  west  of  the  bay.  But  for  nearly  a  cen¬ 
tury  afterwards  Canada  was  a  colony  of  France,  and  the 
French  Canadians  prosecuted  the  fur  trade  with  many 
natural  and  acquired  advantages  not  possessed  by  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  The  Courcurs  des  Bois  fear- 
lesslv  ventured  with  the  Indians  into  the  forests  ;  thev 
acquired  the  hardy  habits  of  their  companions,  learned 
their  language,  intermarried  with  them,  and  were  often 
adopted  into  their  tribes ;  and  at  last  the  distant  shores  of 
Lake  Superior,  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  Lake  Wini- 
peg,  became  as  familiar  to  them  as  the  neighbourhood  of 
Montreal.  In  those  early  days,  rich  harvests  of  furs  re¬ 
warded  their  toil,  though  in  general  it  was  the  merchants 
and  shopkeepers  of  Montreal,  living  “  at  home  at  ease,” 
who  reaped  permanent  success.  The  coureurs  or 
voyageurs ,  in  acquiring  the  patience  and  perseverance 
of  the  Indian,  too  often  acquired  also  the  extravagance 
and  thoughtlessness  so  generally  characteristic  of  unci¬ 
vilized  man.  A  winter  often  sufficed  to  dissipate  the 
gains  of  two  or  three  years ;  and  when  the  season  came 
round,  they  were  as  ready  as  ever  to  start  again  for  the 
woods. 

The  desultory  and  unsettled  lives  of  the  voyageurs  were 
not  calculated  to  improve  either  themselves  or  their  compa¬ 
nions  the  Indians.  The  missionaries  of  the  House  of  St. 
Lazarus,  founded  by  Vincent  de  Paul  (see  No.  310),  scan¬ 
dalized  by  what  they  saw  and  heard,  and  anxious  to  convert 
the  Indians,  and  to  check  the  mischief  arising  from  the 
indiscriminate  use  of  rum,  tracked  the  footsteps  of  the 
traders  through  the  woods,  and  some  of  them  established 
themselves  at  “  the  distance  of  2500  miles  from  the  civi¬ 
lized  part  of  the  Colonies.”  In  their  zeal  to  do  good, 
these  men  “  habituated  themselves  to  the  savage  life,  and 
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naturalized  themselves  to  the  savage  manners,”  an  error 
of  judgment  which  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  censures, 
as  “by  thus  becoming  dependent,  as  it  were,  on  the 
natives,  they  acquired  their  contempt  rather  than  their 
veneration.”  But  though  no  permanent  result  was  pro¬ 
duced,  the  missionaries  were  a  check  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  traders  during  their  temporary  residence  in  the 
country  ;  the  “  contempt”  of  the  Indians  for  their  un¬ 
warlike  disposition  was  mingled  with  affection  for  the 
benevolence  and  disinterestedness  which  they  displayed  ; 
so  that  between  the  fatherly  conduct  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  priests,  and  the  community  of  life  with  the  In¬ 
dians  of  the  voyagears ,  the  French  acquired  such  an  in¬ 
fluence  over  the  Indians,  as  could  scarcely  he  overcome 
by  the  policy  of  Great  Britain,  after  the  occupation  of 
Canada.  That  policy  was  a  system  of  kindness,  mani¬ 
fested  by  interdicting  all  persons,  except  those  authorised 
by  government,  from  purchasing  Indian  lands,  and  by 
an  annual  distribution  of  presents.  When  sales  of  land 
were  made,  they  were  conducted  in  a  regular  and  formal 
manner,  with  the  consent  of  the  Indians ;  and  the  annual 
expense  of  the  “  Indian  department,”  charged  with  the 
distribution  of  the  presents,  was  upwards  of  150,000/.  ; 
yet  so  slowly  was  the  attachment  of  the  Indians  for  the 
French  broken  up,  that  40  years  after  Britain  had  taken 
possession  of  Canada,  an  Indian  sick,  or  hungry,  or  in 
want  of  shelter  from  a  storm,  would  in  general  sooner  go 
to  the  house  of  a  French-Canadian  than  an  English 
settler;  and  Weld  says  that  the  old  Indians  were  in  the 
habit  of  affirming,  that  “  they  were  never  so  happy  as 
when  the  French  had  possession  of  the  country.”  Speak¬ 
ing  of  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  Indian  race,  he  ad¬ 
vanced  a  conjecture  which  has  been  realised  in  a  shorter 
time  than  he  assumed  it  would  be.  “  Even  in  Canada,” 
he  says,  “  where  the  Indians  are  treated  with  so  much 
kindness,  they  are  disappearing  faster,  perhaps,  than  any 
people  were  ever  known  to  do  before  them,  and  are 
making  room  every  year  for  the  whites  ;  and  it  is  by  no 
means  improbable,  but  that  at  the  end  of  50  years  there 
will  not  be  a  single  Indian  to  be  met  with  between  Que¬ 
bec  and  Lake  St.  Clair,  except  the  few  that  may  be 
induced  to  lead  quiet  domestic  lives.” 

Weld  was  a  spectator,  in  1796,  of  an  annual  distribu¬ 
tion  of  presents  to  a  number  of  Indians,  at  Malden,  on 
the  Detroit,  the  channel  through  which  the  waters  of  the 
Upper  lakes  are  connected  with  Lake  Erie.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  his  description  of  the  scene  : — 

“  A  number  of  large  stakes  were  first  fixed  down  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  lawn,  to  each  of  which  was  attached  a 
label,  with  the  name  of  the  tribe,  and  the  number  of  per¬ 
sons  in  it  who  were  to  be  provided  for.  Then  were 
brought  out  from  the  stores  several  bales  of  thick  blan¬ 
kets,  of  blue,  scarlet,  and  brown  cloth,  and  of  coarse 
figured  cottons,  together  with  large  rolls  of  tobacco, 
guns,  flints,  powder,  balls,  shot,  case-knives,  ivory  and 
horn  combs,  looking-glasses,  pipe-tomahawks,  hatchets, 
scissors,  needles,  vermillion  in  bags,  copper  and  iron  pots 
and  kettles ;  the  whole  valued  at  about  £500  sterling. 
The  bales  of  goods  being  opened,  the  blankets,  cloths, 
and  cottons  were  cut  up  into  small  pieces,  each  sufficient 
to  make  for  one  person  a  wrapper,  a  shirt,  a  pair  of  leg¬ 
gings,  or  whatever  else  it  was  intended  for ;  and  the  por¬ 
tions  of  the  different  articles  intended  for  each  tribe  wrere 
thrown  together  in  a  heap  at  the  bottom  of  the  stake 
which  bore  its  name.  This  business  took  up  several 
hours,  as  there  were  no  less  than  420  Indians  to  be 
served.  The  presents  having  been  all  prepared,  the 
chiefs  were  ordered  to  assemble  their  warriors,  who  were 
loitering  about  the  grounds  at  the  outside  of  the  lawn. 
In  a  few  minutes  they  all  came,  and  having  been  drawn 
up  in  a  large  circle,  a  speech  was  delivered  by  the  Bri¬ 
tish  officer  superintending  the  distribution  of  the  presents. 
In  this  they  were  told  that  their  great  and  good  father 
who  lived  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Big  Lake  was  ever 


attentive  to  the  happiness  of  all  his  faithful  people  ;  and 
that,  with  his  accustomed  bounty,  he  had  sent  the  pre¬ 
sents  which  now  lay  before  them  to  his  good  children  the 
Indians  ;  that  he  had  sent  the  guns,  the  hatchets,  and 
the  ammunition  for  the  young  men,  and  the  clothing  for 
the  aged,  the  women,  and  the  children ;  that  he  hoped 
the  young  men  would  have  no  occasion  to  employ  their 
weapons  in  fighting  against  enemies,  but  merely  in  hunt¬ 
ing  ;  and  that  he  recommended  it  to  them  to  be  attentive 
to  the  old,  and  to  share  bountifully  with  them  what  they 
gained  by  the  chase ;  that  he  trusted  the  Great  Spirit 
would  give  them  bright  suns  and  clear  skies,  and  a  fa¬ 
vourable  season  for  hunting  ;  and  that  when  another  year 
should  pass  over,  if  he  still  continued  to  find  them  good 
children,  he  would  not  fail  to  renew  his  bounties,  by 
sending  them  more  presents  from  across  the  Big  Lake. 

“  This  speech  was  delivered  in  English,  but  interpret¬ 
ers  attended,  who  repeated  it  to  the  different  tribes  in 
their  respective  dialects  or  languages,  paragraph  by  pa¬ 
ragraph,  at  the  end  of  every  one  of  which  the  Indians 
signified  their  satisfaction  by  a  loud  exclamation  of 
4  Hoah !  Hoah!’  The  speech  ended,  the  chiefs  were 
called  forward,  and  their  several  heaps  were  shown  to 
them,  and  committed  to  their  care.  They  received  them 
with  thanks,  and  beckoning  to  their  warriors,  a  number 
of  young  men  quickly  started  from  the  crowd,  and  in 
less  than  three  minutes  the  presents  were  conveyed  from 
the  lawn,  and  put  on  board  canoes.  The  utmost  regula¬ 
rity  and  propriety  were  manifested  on  this  occasion  in  the 
behaviour  of  every  Indian  :  there  was  not  the  smallest 
wrangling  amongst  them  about  their  presents,  nor  was  the 
least  spark  of  jealousy  observable  in  any  one  tribe  about 
what  the  other  had  received ;  each  one  took  up  the  heap 
allotted  to  it,  and  departed  without  speaking  a  word.” 

This  annual  distribution  of  presents  from  the  British 
Government  to  the  Indians  in  Canada  has  been  continued 
ever  since,  though  from  1816  the  amount  was  consider¬ 
ably  reduced.  Some  interesting  information  respecting 
the  “  Indian  department  ”  and  the  nature  of  the  presents 
was  given  in  a  Parliamentary  Report  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  about  three  years  ago  ;  the  reader  will  find  an  ab¬ 
stract  of  it  in  Nos.  181  and  183,  vol.  IV.  of  the  ‘  Penny 
Magazine.’  The  engraving  at  the  end  of  this  article  is 
taken  from  an  original  drawing  of  a  gentleman  who  wit¬ 
nessed  the  scene  in  1836. 

Before  the  French  were  dispossessed  of  Canada,  their 
traders  had  pushed  the  fur-trade  westward,  as  far  as  the 
banks  of  the  Saskatchewan ;  and  Mackenzie  learned  that 
two  of  the  more  enterprising  had  attempted  to  cross  the 
Rocky  Mountains  to  reach  the  Pacific  Ocean,  but  with 
what  success  was  unknown."  They  did  not  go  very  far 
northward,  as  that  quarter  was  considered  the  ground  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  belonging  to  the  English. 
But  when  English  subjects  in  Canada,  after  that  province 
became  a  colony  of  Great  Britain,  entered  into  the  fur-trade, 
a  new  impulse  was  given  to  it.  At  first  the  trade  was 
pursued  irregularly,  and  the  English  adventurers  did  not 
go  far  from  Lake  Superior,  contenting  themselves  with 
what  are  now  considered  short  expeditions  of  1500  or 
1600  miles  from  Montreal.  But  one  bolder  than  his 
fellows,  Mr.  Thomas  Curry,  proceeded  with  four  canoes 
to  Fort  Bourbon,  a  deserted  French  post  on  the  Saskat¬ 
chewan:  “  his  risk  and  toil  were  well  recompensed,  for 
he  came  back  the  following  spring  with  his  canoes  filled 
with  fine  furs,  and  was  satisfied  never  again  to  return  to 
the  Indian  country.”  His  example  and  success  roused 
others,  until  the  keenness  of  the  competition  almost  de¬ 
stroyed  the  trade,  from  the  extravagant  prices  often  given 
by  one  trader  for  furs,  to  prevent  them  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  another,  and  also  by  the  unscrupulous  con¬ 
duct  of  a  large  portion  of  them,  which  often  brought  on 
disastrous  collisions  with  the  ‘natives.  This  paved  the 
way  for  the  junction  of  the  fur-traders  of  Canada  in  1783, 
which  assumed  the  name  of  the  “North-West  Company.” 
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The  North-West  Company  carried  on  their  operations 
hy  a  system  well  calculated  to  stimulate  the  zeal  of  theii 
servants.  The  Canadian-French  voy&cjcurs  weie  already 
trained  to  the  service ;  and  their  Indian  elasticity  of 
spirit  served  them  more  effectually  than  that  mere  capa¬ 
city  for  enduring  fatigue,  which  was  the  chief  character¬ 
istic  of  the  Orkney  or  Highland  servants  of  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company.  The  clerks  of  the  North-West  Com¬ 
pany  were  animated  hy  the  prospect  of  becoming  partners 
after  a  certain  period  of  servitude — a  strong  stimulus  to 
active  young  men.  The  greater  number  of  these  clerks 
have  been,  and  are,  Scotchmen — some  of  them  more  than 
usually  intelligent,  active,  and  enterprising,  such  as  Sir 
Alexander  Mackenzie* — the  rest  stout-hearted  M‘Do- 
nalds,  Frazers,  Campbells,  M‘Leods,  M‘Gillivrays,  and 
M‘Vicars,  who,  by  steady  habits  and  active  perseverance, 
became,  many  of  them,  rich  men,  as  well  as  respected 
colonists.  The  ordeal  which  they  had  to  undergo  was  a 
severe  one,  for  they  were  exposed  to  perpetual  risk  of  life, 
as  well  as  to  many  privations.  But  the  hope  of  reward 
sweetened  their  residence  in  a  country  where  no  sign  of 
civilization  was  to  be  seen — “  not  a  church  or  chapel,  or 
house,  or  garden,  nor  even  a  cow,  or  a  horse,  or  a  sheep ; 
nothing  during  the  entire  day  ;  just  rocks,  rivers,  lakes, 
portages,  waterfalls,  and  large  forests ;  bears  roaring  a 

*  The  reader  may  be  reminded  that  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie, 
who  rose  from  a  clerkship  to  be  an  influential  director  of  the  North* 
West  Company,  is  the  traveller  whose  expeditions  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  down  the  river,  which  bears  his  name,  to  the  Polar  Sea, 
have  rendered  his  name  familiar  to  the  public.  He  has  added 
another  to  the  many  proofs  that  commerce  is  a  pioneer  of  science 
as  well  as  civilization:  for  the  course  of  the  Mackenzie  river,  and 
much  of  the  adjacent  country,  have  only  become  geographically 
known  by  the  recent  expeditions  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  Captain 
Back. 
f.  e 
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tattoo  every  night,  and  wolves  howling  a  reveille  every 
morning.  ”t 

The  North-West  Company  established  a  kind  of  half¬ 
way  house  between  Montreal  and  their  posts  in  the  inte¬ 
rior.  This  was  Fort  William,  on  the  north-west  shores 
of  Lake  Superior.  It  became  an  extensive  building,  or 
series  of  buildings,  and  was  managed  like  a  garrison,  a 
number  of  partners  being  frequently  resident  in  it,  who 
acted  as  commanding  officers,  the  clerks  as  subalterns, 
while  the  French-Canadians  and  a  number  of  Indians  com¬ 
posed  the  troops.  A  portion  of  the  clerks  and  voyageurs 
were  occupied  during  the  summer  in  carrying  from  Mon¬ 
treal  to  Fort  William  the  stores  and  articles  of  traffic,  and  in 
taking  back  to  Montreal  the  furs  brought  to  Fort  William 
from  the  interior.  This  usually  occupied  the  summer,  for 
the  route  up  and  down,  between  Montreal  and  Fort  William 
is  about  2500  miles  ;  but,  toilsome  as  it  was,  it  was  holiday 
work  compared  with  the  interior.  The  routes  between 
Fort  William  and  the  interior  posts,  such  as  Fort  Chipe- 
wayan  on  the  Athabasca  Lake,  were  by  chains  of  lakes 
and  rivers,  interrupted  by  portages  and  dangerous  rapids ; 
and  the  “wintering”  at  one  of  these  posts  was  occasionally 
attended  by  “  short  commons,”  from  the  failure  of  pro¬ 
visions.  Both  clerks  and  voyageurs  were  regularly  re¬ 
lieved;  the  “  winterers”  being  allowed,  after  a  certain 
time,  to  have  their  turn  of  going  to  Montreal,  and  those 
between  Montreal  and  Fort  William  being  sent  into  the 
interior.  The  voyageurs  who  only  hired  themselves  for 
the  expedition  between  Montreal  and  Fort  William  re¬ 
ceived  a  much  smaller  amount  of  wages  than  the  north- 
men  or  winterers;  yet  so  numerous  are  they,  that  in 
some  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Montreal  there  is 
scarcely  a  grown-up  male  to  be  found  during'the  summer, 
f  Ross  Cox’s  Travels,  vol.  ii.,  p,  266, 


[Annual  Distribution  of  Presents  to  the  Indians. — From  an  original  Drawing.] 
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THE  HARMUIR. 


[The  supposed  scene  of  Macbeth’s  Interview  with  the  Witches.] 


(<  Say  from  whence 

You  owe  this  strange  intelligence,  or  why 
Upon  this  blasted  heath  you  stop  our  way 
With  such  prophetic  greeting  ?  ” 

Macbeth. 

The  traveller  passing  westward  through  the  province 
of  Moray  is  charmed  with  the  beauty  of  the  prospect 
that  greets  him  on  every  side.  The  luxuriance  of  fertile 
fields,  irrigated  by  countless  rills,  the  far-spreading  forests, 
with  noble  mansions  towering  from  amid  their  umbrage, — 
the  distant  hills  with  their  purple  mantles  of  heath  glow¬ 
ing  beneath  the  glory  of  the  sinking  sun, — the  peaceful 
hamlets  and  the  smoking  villages, — rivers  rolling  in  their 
ancient  channels,  and  the  sail-burthened  ocean,  kissing 
with  tiny  waves  the  shells  upon  its  sandy  beach, — all 
combine  to  form  a  picture  of  captivating  beauty.  But 
when  he  has  arrived  at  its  extremity,  and  where  it  is 
united  with  the- shire  of  Nairn,  a  very  different  scene  is 
presented  to  his  view  : — a  flat  heath  of  great  extent  ap¬ 
pears,  disdaining  every  approach  to  cultivation ;  tree¬ 
less  and  shrubless,  save  at  its  eastern  boundary,  where  a 
clump  of  stunted  firs  and  a  few  bushes  of  furze  and  broom 
wring  a  miserable  existence  from  the  arid  soil.  Here 
Vol.  VII. 


and  there  does  a  turf-built  hovel  or  the  roofless  walls  of 
a  long-deserted  hut  rise  from  its  surface.  He  feels  his 
spirits  sink  as  he  contemplates  the  gloomy  wilderness 
around  him,  and,  on  inquiry,  he  learns  that  it  is  called 
the  Harmuir,  and  that  common  superstition  assigns  it  as 
the  spot  where  Macbeth  had  his  interview  with  the  Weird 
Sisterhood. 

It  would  argue  a  frigidity  of  heart  the  reverse  of  envia¬ 
ble,  were  an  individual  not  sensible  of  a  quickening  of 
the  pulse  at  such  an  announcement.  He  traverses  the 
scene  of  one  of  Shakspeare’s  mightiest  enchantments! 
The  region  around  once  owned  the  dominion  of  the 
“  posters  of  the  sea  and  land.” — Here  crossed  they  the 
path  of  the  man  of  destiny,  soon  to  become  the  “  fiend  of 
Scotland,”  though  then  one  of  the  greatest  and  best  of  her 
warriors.  There  dawned  on  his  vision  the  fearful  dreams 
whose  accomplishment  would 

“  To  all  his  nights  and  days  to  come 
Give  solely  sov’reign  sway  and  masterdom.” 

The  spectator  is  spell-bound,  as  his  memory  alternately 
dwells  on  these  “  bubbles  of  the  earth,” — on  the  king- 
killing  usurper  ;  and  last  of  all,  on  that  grand  incarna- 
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tion  of  peerless  ambition  and  unyielding  energy  in  the 
accomplishment  of  guilty  purpose,  his  queenly  sharer  of 
u  the  golden  round.55  Such  will  he  the  case  under  any 
circumstances  ;  but  if  he  be  overtaken  there  by  a  convul¬ 
sion  of  the  elements,  when  earth  and  sky  are  at  enmity, 
when  the  neighbouring  sea  is  lashed  into  fury  by  the 
emancipated  winds,  and  when  the  gull  or  the  raven  gives 
utterance  to  its  wild  notes  above  his  head,  how  the  interest 
is  heightened !  It  is  worth  a  thousand  stage  elucida¬ 
tions  of  the  passage.  And  it,  haply,  he  should  be  thither 
bound,  and  igo.0ra.nt  concerning  the  distance,  he  can  put 
the  identical  question  of  Banquo,  “  How  far  is’t  called  to 
Forres  ?•”  and  the  only  drawback  to  the  romance  would  be, 
that  the  respondent,  though  “  wither’d  and  wild  in  attire55 
as  any  Rosa  or  Q allot  could  desire,  would  yet  look  ex¬ 
tremely  like  “  an  inhabitant  o’  the  earth.” 

The  Hannuir  is  chiefly  situated  on  the  estate  of  Brodie 
of  Brodie.  The  ruin,  as  seen  in  the  drawing,  was,  till 
within  the  termination  of  last  century,  a  residence  of  that 
ancient  race  ;  and  forms  an  extremely  picturesque  object, 
harmonising  so  well,  in  its  dismantled  state,  with  the  drea¬ 
riness  of  the  surrounding  waste.  I11  the  extreme  distance 
are  the  hills  of  Ross  and  Caithness.  The  blasted  heath 
is  about  five  miles  west  from  Fo*;res,  and  remains  as 
worthy  of  the  epithet  still,  as  when,  seven  centuries  ago, 
it  was  so  designated  by  the  imperious  Macbeth — a  perfect 
j  n age  of  hopeless  desolation  ! 


THE  FUR  TRADE  OF  CANADA. 

[Concluded  from  page  48.] 

The  natural  line  of  communication  between  Montreal 
and  Fort  William  would  appear  to  be  by  the  lakes.  But 
though  a  portion  of  the  traffic  was  carried  by  this  line, 
the  greater  part  of  it  was  taken  up  and  down  the  Ottawa. 
If  the  reader  look  at  the  map,  he  will  see  that  the  St. 
Lawrence,  or  Cataraqui,  above  Montreal,  and  lakes  On¬ 
tario  and  Erie,  lie  south-west,  and  that  having  passed 
these,  the  St.  Clair  and  lakes  Huron  and  Superior  lie 
north-west.  This  caused  the  route  to  be  circuitous  ;  and 
before  steamboats  were  brought  into  operation,  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  using  sailing  vessels  on  the  lakes  made  the 
time  spent  on  the  voyage  a  matter  of  far  greater  import¬ 
ance  to  the  fur-traders  than  the  comparative  cheapness 
and  ease  of  the  route.  The  route  by  the  Ottawa  was 
therefore  the  general  one.  The  following  description  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  period  before  Fort  William  lost  its  metropo¬ 
litan  distinction,  after  the  junction  of  the  North-west  and 
Hudson’s  Bay  Companies  in  1821, 

The  “  brigade”  of  canoes  being  assembled  in  the  bay 
or  harbour  of  La  Chine,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  island 
of  Montreal,  about  the  beginning  of  May,  the  usual  time 
for  the  channel  to  be  clear  of  ice — the  goods  for  barter 
being  made  up  in  packages — the  pork,  biscuit,  and  pease 
laid  in,  and  the  voyageurs  assembled,  the  signal  is  given 
for  departure.  They  then  cross  to  the  north  bank  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  where,  through  the  wide  channel  called  the 
Lake  of  the  Two  Mountains,  the  Ottawa  joins  it.  The 
Lake  of  the  Two  Mountains,  as  the  mouth  of  the  Ottawa 
is  called,  is  about  twenty  miles  long,  and  about  three 
wide ;  at  the  end  of  it,  or  rather  the  beginning  of  it,  the 
channel  contracts,  and  is  known  as  the  Ottawa.  Fifteen 
miles  higher  up  there  are  a  series  of  rapids.  The  first 
actual  severe  toil  of  the  voyageurs  commences  here.  For 
about  sixteen  or  eighteen  days,  during  which  they  ascend 
about  280  miles,  they  have,  at  intervals,  to  lighten  the 
canoes,  carrying  the  goods  and  towing  the  vessels,  or  car¬ 
rying  canoes  and  goods  together.  The  places  at  which 
the  first  operation  is  carried  on,  are  called  les  dccharges ; 
the  second,  les  portages.  They  then  leave  the  Ottawa  by  a 
river  and  portage,  which  brings  them  to  Lake  Nippissing, 
and  from  thence,  by  another  river  which  abounds  with 
rapids,  into  the  upper  portion  of  Lake  Huron.  On 
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reaching  Lake  Superior,  they  coast  along  its  northern 
shores  till  they  arrive  at  Fort  William. 

The  “  winterers”  are  now  beginning  to  arrive  from  the 
interior ;  and  if  the  cargoes  oT  furs  are  abundant,  the 
scene  is  very  animating.  Business  is  not  neglected ;  the 
furs  are  reckoned  and  assorted ;  the  packages  are  ar¬ 
ranged,  and  marked  for  distribution.  Accounts  are  settled, 
wages  are  paid,  new  engagements  are  entered  into,  and 
stores  of  rations  are  provided.  But  after  dinner,  pro¬ 
prietors  and  clerks,  with  interpreters  and  guides,  make 
merry  in  the  great  hall,  and  voyageurs  and  Indians  in 
the  court-yard.  Porkmen,  or  “  comefs  and  goers,”  ask 
;he  northmen  about  their  adventures  in  the  interior; 
northmen  inquire  after  friends  at  Montreal.  “  Most  part 
of  the  voyageurs,  soldiers,  Indians,  half-breeds,  &c.,”  says 
Ross  Cox,  who  was  at  Fort  William  in  1817,  “were  en¬ 
camped  outside  the  fort  in  tents,  leathern  lodges,  mat- 
covered  huts,  or  wigwams.  On  inquiry,  I  ascertained 
that  the  aggregate  number  of  the  persons  in  and  about 
the  establishment  was  composed  of  natives  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  countries :  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  Italy,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Holland,  Switzerland, 
United  States,  Canadians,  Africans,  and  a  mixed  progeny 
of  Creoles.”  Though  the  voyageurs  are  characterised 
by  habits  of  submission  and  obedience,  they  were  apt, 
like  the  Indians,  to  forget  themselves  during  the  carnival; 
and  there  was  therefore  a  prison  or  black-hole  at  Fort 
William,  in  which  the  refractory  were  placed  till  they 
recovered  their  senses. 

The  activity  of  the  North-west  Company  stirred  that  of 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  and  before  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  present  century  there  was  a  strong  spirit  of 
mutual  jealousy  and  opposition  manifested.  The  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay  Company  laid  claim  to  an  exclusive  right  of 
trading  in  a  large  portion  of  the  country  where  the  North¬ 
west  Company  had  established  their  forts ;  but  the  claim 
was  disregarded.  Meantime  the  two  companies  were 
spreading  their  forts  from  Canada  towards  the  Arctic  Sea, 
and  from  the  shores  of  Hudson’s  Bay  to  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains;  and  in  1813,  the  North-west  Company  bought 
Astoria  on  the  Columbia,  which  district,  unlucky  circum¬ 
stances  arising  out  of  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  had  compelled  Mr.  Astor,  of  New  York, 
and  the  other  partners  of  his  company,  to  relinquish.  The 
North-west  Company,  by  this  acquisition,  extended  their 
range  of  establishments  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 
At  last  an  open  war  broke  out  between  the  two  com¬ 
panies  ;  forts  were  surprised ;  parties  were  intercepted 
and  taken  prisoners ;  and  a  country  already  far  enough 
from  the  wholesome  restraints 'of  the  law,  was  rendered 
still  more  lawless  by  the  strife.  But  this  course,  which 
was  suicidal  to  both  companies,  was  stopped  by  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  North-west  Company  with  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  in  1821 ;  and  the  united  body,  under  the  latter 
name,  now  claim  the  entire  continent  of  North  America, 
from  the  frontiers  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  to 
the  Frozen  Ocean,  and  from  the  shores  of  Labrador  to 
those  of  the  Pacific,  as  their  “  field  of  chase.” 

We  may  mention  at  least  one  gUod  result  from  the 
junction  of  the  two  companies.  The  fondness  of  the 
Indians  for  rum  is  well  known ;  and  the  competition  be¬ 
tween  the  North-west  and  Hudson’s  Bay  Companies 
enabled  the  thoughtless  creatures  to  dictate  partly  their 
own  terms  :  rum  was  a  principal  article  in  demand.  For 
some  years,  however,  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  have 
declined  including  rum  amongst  the  articles  of  barter; 
and  there  are  only  about  40  puncheons  of  spirits  sent  out 
annually,  the  greater  portion  of  which  goes  to  the  border 
country,  where  competition  still  prevails  between  the 
United  States  Fur  Company  and  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company. 

The  animals  hunted  in  the  fur  country  of  North 
America  are,  bears  of  various  kinds  and  colours,  several 
varieties  of  foxes,  beavers,  racoons,  badgers,  minks, 
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lynxes,  musk-rats,  rabbits,  bares,  and  squirrels.  The 
bison,  which  is  now  found  wandering  north  beyond  the 
Great  Slave  Lake,  is  pursued  bv  the  hunters  for  the  sake 
of  his  flesh  and  skin.  The  fur  of  the  black,  sometimes 
called  the  silver  fox,  is  considered  the  most  valuable. 
The  fur  of  the  red  fox  is  exported  to  China,  where  it  is 
used  for  trimmings,  linings,  and  robes,  which  are  orna¬ 
mented  in  spots  or  waves  with  the  black  fur  of  the  paws 
of  the  same  animal.  Sometimes  the  skin  of  the  white 
arctic  fox  and  of  the  polar  bear  are  found  in  the  packs 
brought  to  the  European  traders  by  the  most  northern 
tribes  of  Indians. 

The  value  attached  to  the  skins  of  the  black  bears 
caused  very  considerable  havoc  to  be  made  amongst  them ; 
the  flesh  of  the  animal  is  also  much  esteemed  by  the 
Indians  and  hunters.  The  importation  of  skins  of  the 
black  bear  into  England  m  1783  was  10,500 ;  in  1803, 
it  was  25,000 ;  but  there  has  been  a  very  great  decline 
since  that  time,  for  the  entire  number  of  bear  skins  (colour 
not  specified,  but  mostly  black)  imported  into  England 
in  1835  from  the  British  North  American  colonies  was 
4,829;  there  were,  however,  10,184  in  the  same  year 
imported  from  the  United  States.  A  black  bear’s  skin, 
that  once  fetched  from  twenty  to  forty  guineas,  is  not  now 
worth  more  than  from  twenty  to  sixty  shillings. 

The  beaver  has  suffered  more  severely  than  any  other 
of  the  fur-producing  animals.  In  1788,  upwards  of 
170,000  were  exported  from  Canada ;  and  in  1808,  no 
less  than  126,927  were  sent  from  Quebec  alone  to  this 
country.  The  value  of  these  last  has  been  estimated  at 
118,994/.  Is.  3 cl.  sterling,  at  an  average  of  18s.  9 cl.  for 
each  skin.  These  numbers  could  not  be  kept  up  without 
total  extermination;  and  we  find,  accordingly,  that  in 
1827  the  importation  into  London  from  a  fur  country  of 
more  than  four  times  the  extent  of  that  which  was  occu¬ 
pied  in  1743,  was  but  little  more  than  50,000.  In  1829 
there  was  an  increase,  there  being  72,199  beaver  skins 
imported  from  the  British  North  American  colonies,  and 
4,200  from  the  United  States;  and  in  1835  there  were 
85,933  imported  from  our  own  colonies,  and  2,316  from 
the  United  States.  The  skin  of  another  animal,  the 
coypu,  has,  since  1810,  been  imported  from  South 
America,  under  the  name  of  Nutria  skins,  and  it  is  now 
largely  used  as  a  substitute  for  beaver  skins.* 

J.  H.  Pelly,  Esq.,  governor  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Com¬ 
pany,  in  evidence  given  before  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  Aborigines  of  British  Settle¬ 
ments  (March,  1837),  says  that  the  Company  now  main¬ 
tain  beaver  preserves  in  their  territories.  Whenever  the 
animal  begins  to  disappear  in  any  quarter,  the  post  or 
fort  in  the  neighbourhood  is  removed,  and  of  course  the 
natives  also. 

The  importations  of  fur-skins  into  England  in  1835 
were : — 


Bear 

British 

North  American 
Colonies. 

4,829 

United 

States. 

10,184 

Total  from 
all  Countries. 

15,041 

Beaver  . 

.  85,933 

2,316 

.  88,400 

Fitch 

12 

40 

47,586 

Marten  . 

71,068 

47,253 

159.954 

Mink  . 

25,297 

82,950 

115,501 

Musquash 

1,147,725 

23,232 

1,171,659 

Nutria  . 

4 

— 

557,600 

Otter 

17,989 

143 

18,374 

Seal 

/  322,186 

2,081 

339,683 

The  numbers  re-exported  in  the  same  year,  of  those 
species  of  which  the  Custom-House  Returns  have  been 
given,  were : — 


*  See  the  ‘  Penny  Cyclopaedia articles  Bear,  Beaver,  Fur 
T rare,  &c.  The  bear,  beaver,  bison,  &c.;  have  been  described  in 
the  ‘  Penny  Magazine. 


Couutries  to  which 
exported. 

Bear. 

Marten. 

Musquash. 

Otter. 

Russia  . 

331 

— 

— 

— 

Prussia 

85 

— 

— 

650 

Germany  «  . 

8,753 

5,106 

6,507 

13,157 

Holland  . 

207 

351 

50,425 

205 

Belgium  . 

— 

188 

— 

— 

France  .  . 

1,663 

11,222 

— 

— 

Italy  . 

229 

- — 

— 

— 

Turkey  .  . 

— 

281 

— 

— 

China  . 

— 

— 

— 

520 

United  States 
of  America 

146 

813 

164,558 

9,912 

11,414 

17,961 

221,490 

24,444 

In  1836  the 

number 

of  undressed  furs 

entered  for 

home  consumption  was  : — Bear,  2322  ;  beaver,  87,473  ; 
cat  and  lynx,  58,937  ;  coney,  665,99 1 ;  ermine,  284,488 ; 
fitch,  122,741;  fox,  18,977;  marten,  197,804;  mink, 
62,467;  musquash,  784,379;  nutria,  1,328,017 ;  otter, 
952;  racoon,  1525;  and  squirrel,  2,236,725. 

Mackenzie  gives  the  following  as  the  produce  of  the 
North-west  Company  in  1798,  which  may  be  compared 
with  the  produce  of  1835,  from  an  extent  of  territory  at 
least  six  times  the  size  of  that  hunted  by  the  North-west 
Company  in  1798,  for  it  includes  the  importation  into 
England  from  the  United  States : — 


Produce  of  the  North-west  Company  in  1798. 


Beaver 

.  .  106,000 

Mink  .  . 

.  .  1,800 

Bear  . 

.  .  2,100 

Lynx  .  . 

.  .  6,000 

Fox  .  . 

.  .  1,500 

W  olverine 

.  .  600 

Kitt  Fox 

.  .  4,000 

Racoon 

.  .  100 

Otter  . 

.  .  4,600 

Wolf  .  . 

.  .  3,800 

Musquash 

.  .  17,000 

Elk  .  . 

.  .  700 

Marten  . 

.  .  32,000 

Deer  .  . 

.  .  750 

with  1200 

dressed  deer-skins,  500  robes 

of  bison-skins, 

and  1650  other  skins. 

The  most  noted  of  the  numerous  establishments  of  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  are  Churchill  Fort,  York  Fac¬ 
tory,  and  Moose  Fort,  on  Hudson’s  Bay ;  Fort  William 
on  Lake  Superior;  Norway  House  on  Lake  Winipeg; 
various  forts  and  houses  on  the  rivers  which  descend  from 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  such  as  Carlton  House  on  the 
north  branch  of  the  Saskatchewan,  Chesterfield  House 
on  the  south  branch,  and  Cumberland  House  on  the 
united  or  main  stream  of  the  same  river,  which  falls  into 
Lake  Winipeg;  Fort  Chipewyan  on  the  Athabasca  Lake, 
from  whence  Mackenzie  set  out  on  his  two  expeditions; 
Fort  Resolution  on  Great  Slave  Lake ;  and  Forts  Simp¬ 
son,  Norman,  and  Good  Hope,  on  the  Mackenzie  River; 
the  latter  is  the  most  northerly  establishment,  and  is 
about  3800  miles  from  Montreal.  The  furs,  however, 
which  are  procured  at  the  most  northern  establishments 
are  shipped  from  Hudson’s  Bay.  All  the  routes  taken  by 
the  fur-traders  are  chains  of  lakes  and  rivers,  connected 
by  links  of  portages,  some  of  them  very  toilsome  to  the 
voyageurs,  who  must  carry  canoes  and  packages  over 
them. 

We  may  here  mention  some  of  the  distances  between 
a  few  of  the  forts,  though  the  mere  enumeration  of  the 
number  of  miles,  without  a  statement  of  the  portages  on 
the  routes,  their  length  and  character,  will  give  a  faint 
idea  of  the  nature  of  the  travelling  : — From  Fort  Wiliiam 
on  Lake  Superior  to  Cumberland  House  the  distance  is 
1018  miles;  from  Cumberland  House  to  Fort  Chipe¬ 
wyan,  840  miles;  from  Fort  Chipewyan  to  Fort  Resolu¬ 
tion  on  Great  Slave  Lake  is  240 ;  the  Mackenzie  issues 
from  Great  Slave  Lake;  the  first  fort  on  it,  Fort  Simpson, 
is  338  miles  from  Fort  Resolution;  the  second,  Fort 
Norman,  is  236  miles  lower  down  than  Fort  Simpson; 
and  Fort  Good  Hope  is  312  miles  below  Fort  Norman, 
or  886  miles  from  Fort  Resolution.  Yet  the  clerks  in 
charge  of  these  forts  look  upon  each  other  as  neighbours. 
A  winter’s  residence  at  one  of  the  northern  forts  must  be 
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indeed  dreary.  “  At  a  great  number  of  our  posts,”  says 
Mr.  Pelly,  the  governor  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company, 
“  the  potatoes  ar«  cut  off  even  by  summer  frosts,  and 
they  cannot  grow  corn.”  Pemmican,  or  dried  meat,  is 
then  the  chief  article  of  subsistence.  Mr.  Pelly  was 
asked  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee — “  The  posts 
you  state  to  be  very  numerous ;  at  those  posts  is  there  an 
ample  supply  of  food  for  the  winter  consumption  always 
laid  up?”— “There  is,”  he  replies.  “If  natives,  suf¬ 
fering  from  the  effects  of  scarcity,  apply  during  the  winter 
at  those  posts,  do  they  receive  such  supplies  as  the  com¬ 
pany  are  enabled  to  afford  them?” — “  Always,  I  believe. 
....  The  natives,  if  they  are  in  a  state  of  starvation,  come 
down  and  live  at  the  post  altogether,  and  are  then  main¬ 
tained  by  the  Company.” 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  clerks  of  the 
united  fur  companies  are  mostly  Scotchmen.  Mr.  Pelly 
says,  “  If  they  conduct  themselves  well  as  clerks,  they  are 
promoted,  and  become  traders,  and  afterwards  factors. 
The  chief  factors  and  chief  traders,  as  they  are  called, 
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participate  in  the  profits ;  they  have  emoluments  from 
the  profits  of  the  trade.” 

The  voyageurs,  or  French-Canadian  boatmen,  are  cer¬ 
tainly  a  peculiar  generation  of  men.  As  far  as  general 
knowledge  is  concerned,  they  are  very  ignorant,  and  they 
are  also  very  superstitious  :  of  which  an  amusing  in¬ 
stance  is  related  by  Sir  John  Franklin;  On  his  second 
journey,  when  he  and  Captain  Back  were  taking  obser¬ 
vations,  one  of  the  voyageurs  watched  the  operation ;  and 
hearing  the  words  “now,”  “stop,”  always  followed  by 
silence,  he  went  to  his  companions  and  told  them  that 
the  officers  were  raising  the  devil !  But  the  voyageurs 
are,  notwithstanding,  an  affectionate,  attached,  and  labo¬ 
rious  class  of  men.  They  are  easily  offended  if  their 
prejudices  are  touched,  and  they  sometimes  display  In¬ 
dian  vindictiveness.  But  their  French  origin  is  easily 
indicated;  bestow  some  kind  words,  a  little  of  that  which 
can  hardly  be  termed  flattery,  praising  their  skill  as 
boatmen,  &c.,  and  they  will  do  any  service  for  those  in 
command  over  them. 


The  wood-cut  above  represents  voyageurs  of  Sir  John 
Franklin’s  canoe,  on  his  journey  to  tire  Polar  Sea,  taken 
from  Captain  Basil  Hall’s  sketches.  A  few  extracts  from 
the  narratives  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  Captain  Back,  and 
Doctor  Richardson,  will  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  service 
in  which  the  voyageurs  are  engaged.  The  first  extract  is 
rather  long,  but  it  shows  the  mode  of  travelling  through 
the  fur  country. 

“The  boats  of  the  expedition,”  says  Sir  John  Frank¬ 


lin,  in  his  c  Second  Journey  to  the  shores  of  the  Polar  Sea,’ 
“  had  advanced  from  Hudson’s  Bay  into  the  interior 
twelve  hundred  miles  before  they  were  joined  by  the 
officers;  whilst  the  latter,  from  taking  a  more  circuitous 
route  by  New  York  and  Canada,  travelled  two  thousand 
and  eight  hundred  miles  to  reach  the  same  point.  This 
junction  took  place  early  in  the  morning  of  the  29th  of 
June,  1825,  in  the  Methye  River,  latitude  56°  10'  north, 
longitude  108°  55'  west,  which  is  almost  at  the  head  of 
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the  waters  that  flow  from  the  north  into  Hudson’s  Bay. 
In  no  part  of  the  journey  was  the  presence  of  the  ffiocers 
more  requisite  to  animate  and  encourage  the  crews,  be¬ 
cause  the  river  itself  is  usually  so  shallow  through  its 
whole  course  of  forty  miles,  as  scarcely  to  admit  of  a  flat- 
bottomed  bateau  floating  with  half  its  cargo,  much  less 
our  boats,  which  drew,  when  loaded,  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  inches.  This  river  and  its  impediments  being 
surmounted,  the  Methye  Portage,  ten  miles  and  three- 
quarters  long,  was  at  no  great  distance,  which  is  always 
held  up  to  the  inexperienced  voyageur  as  the  most  laborious 
part  of  the  journey.  But  whatever  apprehension  the  men 
might  have  entgrtained  on  this  subject,  seemed  to  vanish 
on  our  landing  amongst  them  ;  and  Dr.  Richardson  and 
myself  were  received  by  all  with  cheerful,  delighted  coun¬ 
tenances,  and  by  npne  more  warmly  than  by  our  excel¬ 
lent  friend  and  former  interpreter  Augustus  the  Esqui¬ 
maux,*  and  Ooligbuck,  whom  he  had  brought  from 
Churchill  as  his  companion.  A  breakfast  was  quickly 
prepared  by  Mr.  Fraser,  a  clerk  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company,  under  whose  charge  the  boats  had  been  since 
their  departure  from  Cumberland  House ;  and  I  then 
inspected  the  boats  and  stores,  which  I  was  rejoiced  to 
find  were  in  good  order.  We  had  brought  letters  from 
the  relatives  of  several  of  the  party,  and  another  hour  was 
allowed  to  read  them. 

“  At  ten  a.m.  we  began  to  ascend  the  stream,  but  very 
soon  found  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  whole  party  to 
walk  in  the  water,  and  drag  the  boats  through  the  mud. 
Nor  could  we  long  advance  even  by  this  mode,  but  were 
compelled  either  to  carry  some  of  the  cargo  along  the 
shore,  where  "walking  was  at  all  practicable,  or  else  to 
take  half  the  lading  in  a  boat  to  a  part  where  the  river 
was  deeper,  and  then  return  for  the  remainder.  From 
thus  travelling  the  distance  twice  over,  it  was  the  fifth 
dav  before  we  reached  the  lake  from  whence  its  waters 
flow. 

“  On  the  evening  of  the  30th  of  June,  we  witnessed  one 
of  those  violent  but  momentary  gusts  of  wind  which  oc¬ 
cur  not  unfrequently  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  and  which 
prove  so  destructive  to  the  forests  in  this  country.  It  was 
preceded  by  calm  and  very  sultry  weather,  with  loud 
thunder  and  vivid  lightning.  In  an  instant  the  tents  were 
overthrown,  and  even  very  large  trees  were  bent  by  its 
force  into  a  horizontal  position ;  indeed,  for  a  few  seconds, 
the  scene  around  us  appeared  one  of  almost  entire  devas¬ 
tation.  When  the  violence  of  the  squall  was  past,  we 
had  great  reason  tQ  be  pleased  at  its  occurrence,  for  the 
strong  steady  breeze  and  heavy  rain  that  succeeded  car-, 
ried  away  the  myriads  of  mosquitoes  by  which  we  had 
been  tormented  the  whole  day. 

“  Having  crossed  the  Methye  Lake,  we  arrived  at  the 
portage  of  that  name.  Here  it  was  necessary  to  make  an 
equal  division  of  the  cargoes,  and  to  devise  means  for  the 
conveyance  of  the  boats.  The  packages  amounted  to  one 
hundred  and  sixteen,  weighing  from  seventy  to  ninety 
pounds  each,  exclusive  of  the  three  boats  and  the  men’s 
personal  luggage ;  and  there  were  nineteen  men  of  the 
boats’  crews,  two  Canadians,  and  two  boys,  to  carry  these 
burdens.  At  first  the  packages  were  equally  distributed 
among  this  party  :  but  several  of  the  men,  who  had  been 
reduced  by  their  previous  exertions,  became  lame ;  among 
these  were  the  Esquimaux,  and  we  were,  therefore,  com¬ 
pelled  to  make  other  arrangements,  and  ultimately  to  em¬ 
ploy  the  crew  of  my  canoe,  though  the  great  fatigue  they 

*  This  worthy  man,  whose  conduct  is  spoken  of  in  the  highest 
terms  by  Sir  John  Franklin,  on  hearing  that  Captain  Back  was 
once  more  in  the  country  in  1833,  set  off  from  H arson’s  Bay  to 
join  him,  in  company  with  a  Canadian  and  an  Iroquois.  They  lost 
their  way,  separated,  and  Augustus  perished  from  want.  “  He 
was,”  says  Captain  Back,  “  a  faithful,  disinterested,  kind-hearted 
creature,  who  had  won  the  regard,  not  of  myself  only,  but  I  may 
add,  of  Sir  J.  Franklin  and  Dr.  Richardson  also,  by  qualities  which, 
wherever  found,  in  the  lowest  as  in  the  highest  forms  of  social  life, 
are  the  ornament  and  charm  of  humanity,” 


bad  suffered  in  our  rapid  journey  from  Canada,  made  me 
desirous  of  sparing  them  for  the  present. 

“  The  boats  were  the  heaviest  and  most  difficult  articles 
to  transport ;  one  of  the  small  boats  was  carried  on  the 
shoulders  of  eight  men,  of  whom  Mr.  Fraser  undertook  to 
be  one,  as  an  example  to  the  rest.  Another  of  the  same 
size  was  dragged  by  other  eight  men ;  and  the  largest 
was  conveyed  on  a  truck  made  for  the  purpose  on  the 
spot,  to  which  service  the  lame  were  attached. 

“  Each  day’s  journey,  and  also  the  intermediate  stages, 
were  determined  by  the  places  where  water  could  be  pro¬ 
cured,  and  our  mode  of  travelling  was  as  follows  : — rising 
at  three  a.m.,  the  men  carried  a  part  of  their  burden  to 
the  first  stage,  and  continued  to  go  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards  till  the  whole  was  deposited.  They  then  slept  for 
a  few  hours,  and  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  the  boats  were 
brought  up.  By  these  means  everything  was  ready  at 
the  western  end  of  the  portage  early  on  Monday  the  1 1th 
of  July. 

“With  reference  to  the  Methye  Portage  I  may  remark, 
that  except  the  steep  hill  at  its  western  extremity,  the  road 
is  good  and  tolerably  level,  and  it  appeared  that  much 
fatigue  and  suffering  might  have  been  spared  by  using 
trucks.  Accordingly,  two  were  made  by  our  carpenters 
at  Fort  Chipewyan  in  1821,  for  the  return  of  the  expedi  ■ 
tion,  and  they  answered  extremely  well.  I  mention  this 
circumstance  in  the  hope  that  some  such  expedient  will 
be  adopted  by  the  traders  for  the  relief  of  their  voyageurs, 
who  have  twice  in  every  year  to  pass  over  this  ridge  of 
hills.” 

The  next  extract  is  from  the  narrative  of  Captain  Back’s 
more  recent  expedition  to  the  Arctic  Sea  in  1833 — 1835. 
It  is  short ;  and  refers  to  a  source  of  annoyance  which 
diminishes  greatly  the  pleasure  of  the  brief  summer  in 
the  fur  country — 'the  myriads  of  mosquitoes  and  sand¬ 
flies. 

“  There  is  certainly  no  form  of  wretchedness  among 
those  to  which  the  chequered  life  of  a  voyageur  is  ex¬ 
posed,  at  once  so  great  and  so  humiliating  as  the  torture 
inflicted  by  those  puny  bloodsuckers.  To  avoid  them  is 
impossible ;  and  as  for  defending  himself,  though  for  a  time 
he  may  go  on  crushing  by  thousands,  he  cannot  long 
maintain  the  unequal  conflict ;  so  that  at  last,  subdued 
by  pain  and  fatigue,  he  throws  himself  in  despair  with 
his  face  to  the  earth,  and  half  suffocated  in  his  blanket, 
groans  away  a  few  hours  of  sleepless  rest.” 

Dr.  Richardson  relates  another  anecdote  illustrative  of 
the  daring  and  ferocity  of  the  grisly  bear  :  — 

“  A  party  of  voyageurs,  who  had  been  employed  all 
day  in  tracking  a  canoe  up  the  Saskatchewan,  had  seated 
themselves  in  the  twilight  by  a  fire,  and  were  busy  in  pre¬ 
paring  their  supper,  when  a  large  grisly  bear  sprang  over 
the  canoe  that  was  tilted  behind  them,  and  seizing  one  of 
the  party  by  the  shoulder,  carried  him  off.  The  rest  fled 
in  terror,  vfith  the  exception  of  a  man  named  Bourasso, 
wdio  grasping  his  gun,  followed  the  bear  as  it  was  retreat¬ 
ing  leisurely  with  its  prey.  He  called  to  his  unfortunate 
comrade,  that  he  was  afraid  of  hitting  him  if  he  fired  at 
the  bear,  but  the  latter  entreated  him  to  fire  without  he¬ 
sitation,  as  the  bear  was  squeezing  him  to  death.  On  this 
he  took  a  deliberate  aim,  and  discharged  his  piece  into 
the  body  of  the  bear,  who  instantly  dropped  its  prey  to 
pursue  Bourasso.  He  escaped  with  difficulty,  and  the 
bear  ultimately  retreated  to  a  thicket,  where  it  is  supposed 
to  have  died ;  but  the  curiosity  of  the  party  not  being  a 
match  for  their  fears,-  the  fact  of  its  decease  was  not  as¬ 
certained.  The  man  who  was  rescued  had  his  arffi  frac¬ 
tured,  and  was  otherwise  severely  bitten,  but  finally  re¬ 
covered.” 

Ross  Cox  tells  a  similar  story  :  the  bear  in  this  instance 
seized  a  voyageur  from  a  group  of  ten  Canadians  seated 
round  a  blazing  fire,  enjoying  a  meal  of  deer’s-flesh.  As 
one  of  the  party,  several  of  whom  followed,  was  watching 
an  opportunity  to  fire,  the  prisoner  called  out,  “  Tirez ! 
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tirez !  mon  clier  frere,  si  tu  m’aimes.  Alatete!  ala 
tete  !”  (Fire,  fire,  my  dear  friend,  if  you  love  me — at  the 
head,  the  head!)  The  hear  was  accordingly  shot  over 
the  right  temple,  and  was  quickly  afterwards  despatched 
with  a  couteau  de  clrasse,  or  hunting-knife.  The  liberated 
voyageur  escaped  without  injury,  except  an  ugly  scratch 
over  the  face.  _ 

DOMESTIC  CHEMISTRY.— III. 

Domestic  Waters  ( concluded ). 

3.  River  Water.  We  have  stated  that  when  rain  falls 
on  a  mountainous  district,  the  soil  of  which  is  porous, 
a  large  portion  of  the  water  percolates  through  the  soil, 
and  becomes  the  source  of  springs ;  but  there  are  a  large 
number  of  mountains  in  which  the  surface  exposed  to  the 
weather  is  of  a  very  hard  and  compact  texture,  such  as 
granite,  grauwacke  slate,  mountain  limestone,  &c.,  through 
which  water  cannot  penetrate ;  or  if  the  detritus  of  the 
upper  portion  of  rock  should  have  formed  the  materials 
for  a  thin  stratum  of  vegetable  soil,  still  that  stratum 
would  follow  the  contour  of  the  surface,  and  would  not 
present  a  sufficient  body  of  soft  soil  to  impart  a  mineral 
character  to  the  water  which  soaks  through  it.  Again ; 
if  any  fissure  be  cleft  in  the  rock,  and  connected  with 
other  fissures  near  the  base  of  a  mountain,  the  rain 
might  flow  through  these  channels  without  imbibing  any 
new  property  from  contact  with  the  hard  insoluble  ma¬ 
terials  of  the  rock. 

In  all  such  cases  as  these,  the  water,  when  it  has  col¬ 
lected  into  one  united  stream  at  the  bottom,  becomes  a 
river ;  and  the  water  itself  assumes  the  character  of  river 
water.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  difference  between 
spring  water  and  river  water  does  not  arise  from  any  dis¬ 
tinctive  qualities  resident  originally  in  the  water  itself, 
but  from  the  path  which  it  has  followed  previous  to  its 
employment  by  us.  Spring  water,  by  passing  in  very 
minute  streams  through  a  porous  soil,  gets  into  close  and 
intimate  contact  not  only  with  sandy  or  earthy  soil,  but 
with  the  metallic  or  saline  bodies  which  may  be  con¬ 
tained  in  it,  and  is  therefore  much  more  likely  to  combine 
with  a  portion  of  those  bodies  in  its  passage  than  when 
the  water  merely  flows  over  their  surface.  The  least 
effect  produced  on  water  in  this  way  is  (as  we  have  said) 
by  lime,  which  makes  it  hard  spring  water.  But  in  the 
streams  which  merely  flow  over  the  surface,  small  por¬ 
tions  of  sand,  gravel,  earth,  pebbles,  vegetable  matter, 
&c.,  are  washed  down  with  the  water,  and  mixed  with  it, 
but  not  chemically  combined  with  it — a  distinction  worthy 
of  notice.  This  difference  may  be  illustrated  thus  : 
filtering  may  convert  dirty  river  water  into  pure  water 
by  removing  the  impurities,  because  they  are  only  me¬ 
chanically  mixed  with  the  water ;  but  filtering  will  not 
convert  hard  water  into  soft,  because  the  lime  which 
makes  it  hard  is  chemically  combined  with  the  water,  and 
cannot  be  removed  by  filtration. 

If  there  be  a  reservoir  or  lake  at  an  elevated  part  of 
the  mountain,  this  may  furnish  a  source  from  which  a 
small  but  constant  supply  may  be  furnished;  and  if 
there  be  several  such  reservoirs  on  different  mountains 
and  in  the  valleys  between  them,  they  may  all  ultimately 
meet  in  one  channel ;  and  thus  the  whole  quantity  of  rain 
which  falls  over  a  great  extent  of  mountain  country  may, 
after  trickling  down  in  narrow  tortuous  paths,  be  ulti¬ 
mately  combined  into  one  stream,  which  thus  becomes  a 
river.  All  the  great  rivers  have  an  origin  similar  to  this : 
the  Brahmapootra  and  the  Ganges  take  their  rise  from  the 
Himalaya  Mountains  at  the  north  of  India,  the  highest 
in  the  world ;  the  Nile  derives  its  waters  from  the  rain 
which  pours  down  in  tremendous  torrents  upon  the 
Mountains  of  the  Moon  in  Central  Africa ;  the  Amazon 
collects  the  waters  of  a  long  range  of  the  Andes  Moun¬ 
tains  on  the  western  side  of  South  America ;  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  North  America, 


&c.  The  smaller  rivers  either  follow  a  shorter  course 
before  they  reach  the  sea,  or  else  rise  in  a  less  moun¬ 
tainous  district,  and  consist  of  but  a  few  springs  or 
streams  instead  of  an  assemblage  of  many. 

River  water  is  the  most  important  source  for  domestic 
and  for  dietary  use,  for  two  reasons ;  1st,  the  extensive 
course  which  the  rivers  follow  from  their  source  to  the 
sea  renders  them  available  for  a  large  number  of  towns ; 
and  2nd,  the  water  is  not  so  much  affected  by  extraneous 
mineral  bodies  as  spring  water  is  allowed  to  be.  Nearly 
all  large  towns  are  situated  near  one  or  more  running 
rivers,  both  for  convenience  of  manufactures  and  for 
domestic  uses ;  but  it  frequently  happens  that  the  water 
in  one  river  is  not  so  fit  for  drinking  as  that  of  another 
at  some  little  distance  from  it.  Hence  the  construction 
of  those  stupendous  buildings,  the  aqueducts  of  the  an¬ 
cients,  many  of  which  remain  at  the  present  day  as 
monuments  both  of  the  industry  of  the  early  ages  and  of 
their  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  hydrostatics ;  for  the 
source  from  which  the  water  was  conveyed  was  always 
higher  than  the  place  to  which  it  flowed ;  and  had  they 
known  the  law  that  pipes  conveyed  underground,  or 
along  the  surface  of  the  ground,  from  one  station  to  ano¬ 
ther,  would  have  perfectly  answered  the  purpose,  however 
deep  the  intervening  valley  might  be  (provided  the  first 
station  were  higher  than  the  second),  they  would  have 
been  under  no  necessity  for  building  the  immense  aque¬ 
ducts  to  which  we  have  alluded.  It  has  however  been 
suggested  that  the  nonemployment  of  water-pipes  in  early 
periods  was  not  due  so  much  to  ignorance  of  that  law  as 
to  the  want  of  strong  materials  for  the  pipes. 

The  remains  of  a  splendid  aqueduct  are  visible  near 
Paris,  called  the  aqueduct  of  Maintenon,  and  built  by 
Louis  XIY.  There  are  three  courses  of  arches  one  above 
another,  carried  across  a  valley,  and  on  the  top  course 
a  stream  flows  from  Marly  to  Versailles.  ,  There  is  also 
near  Paris  a  subterranean  aqueduct,  constructed  of  free¬ 
stone,  the  length  of  which  is  14,920  yards,  which  has  an 
inclination  of  an  inch  and  a  half  in  100  yards,  and  has 
a  foot-path  at  the  side  along  its  whole  extent. 

The  recent  improvements  at  London  Bridge  almost 
induce  a  forgetfulness  that  there  were  waterworks  at  that 
spot  a  few  years  ago.  Many  of  our  readers  have,  how¬ 
ever,  probably  seen  them.  An  immense  wheel,  32  feet 
in  diameter,  with  other  appendages,  were  employed  to 
raise  water  from  the  Thames  to  a  considerable  height, 
from  whence  it  was  conveyed  in  pipes  to  supply  houses  in 
that  part  of  London.  These  works  were  commenced  in 
1581,  when  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  a  lease  of  one  arch 
of  London  Bridge,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  water¬ 
works  at  that  spot.  Two  years  afterwards,  the  second 
arch  was  also  leased  for  the  same  purpose ;  and  at  dif¬ 
ferent  periods  three  more  arches  were  added.  The  ma¬ 
chinery  worked  under  the  arches  of  the  bridge,  and 
brought  up  45,000  hogsheads  of  water  per  day.  When 
however,  in  1163,  two  arches  of  the  bridge  were  thrown 
into  one,  by  the  removal  of  a  pier,  the  central  flow  of  water 
was  so  much  increased  that  the  side  arches,  at  which  the 
machinery  was  placed,  lost  much  of  their  wonted  supply, 
and  the  quantity  of  water  brought  up  diminished  to,  5000 
hogsheads  per  day.  Another  arch  was  therefore  granted, 
and  Mr.  Smeaton  erected  new  works  in  1167.  When, 
however,  the  new  London  Bridge  was  built,  the  whole  of 
the  waterworks  were  removed,  and  the  supply  of  water 
to  the  metropolis  was  undertaken  by  the  various  water 
companies  which  had  been  from  time  to  time  established. 

The  most  celebrated  of  these  companies  is  the  New 
River  Company,  which  dates  its  origin  from  the  year 
1608,  when,  by  authority  of  government,  the  corporation 
formed  a  plan  for  bringing  the  water  of  two  springs  in 
Hertfordshire  to  London.  The  undertaking,  however, 
proved  too  vast  for  them,  and  they  made  over  the  powers 
vested  in  them  to  Mr.  Hugh  Myddleton,  who  brought 
this  great  project  to  a  successful  issue.  In  doing  so, 
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however,  lie  ruined  liimself,  and  was  obliged  to  seek  for 
funds  elsewhere:  James  I.  provided  him  with  what 
funds  were  necessary,  on  condition  that  he  should  have 
half  the  profits.  In  1613  water  first  flowed  into  the 
New  River  Head  at  Pentonville,  after  a  tortuous  path  of 
nearly  40  miles  from  the  source  in  Hertfordshire.  This 
winding  course  was  given  to  it  in  order  to  insure  a  certain 
degree  of  inclination  in  the  bed  of  the  artificial  channel 
by  which  the  water  was  brought,  and  which  inclination 
is  three  inches  in  a  mile.  Two  hundred  bridges  cross 
this  river  from  its  source  to  its  termination. 

The  other  water  companies  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Thames  are  the  Chelsea,  East  London,  Grand  Junction, 
and  West  Middlesex.  In  1821  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  supply  of 
water  to  the  metropolis  ;  when  it  was  found  that  the  total 
quantity  supplied  by  these  four  companies,  by  the  New 
River,  and  the  London-B ridge  Waterworks,  in  one  year, 
amounted  to  155,381,038  hogsheads,  which  supplied 
120,000  houses. 

More  than  half  of  the  whole  quantity  of  water  consumed 
is  derived  from  the  Thames.  The  unavoidable  impurity 
of  the  water  of  a  river  which  is  the  receptacle  of  the  re¬ 
fuse  matter  of  a  large  city,  has  given  rise  to  inquiries  into 
the  practicability  of  obtaining  water  from  purer  rivers,  in 
the  same  way  as  has  been  accomplished  in  the  case  of  the 
New  River.  Mr.  Telford,  by  order  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  has  surveyed  several  districts  near  the  metropolis, 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  a  supply  could  be 
obtained  by  such  means.  He  found  that  the  Verulam,  a 
river  flowing  between  Watford  and  St.  Albans,  produced 
16,200,000  gallons  of  water  daily;  a  quantity  which  is 
supposed  to  be  amply  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  those 
parts  of  London  north  of  the  Thames,  which  have  hitherto 
been  supplied  with  Thames  water.  Mr.  Telford  pro¬ 
poses  to  bring  the  river  Verulam  by  an  artificial  channel 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Primrose  Hill,  where  reservoirs 
might  be  formed  at  a  height  of  146  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  Thames. 

This  supply  would  be  destined  for  the  north-west  part 
of  the  metropolis.  The  north-east  part  would  continue 
to  be  supplied  by  the  New  River ;  and  Mr.  Telford  pro¬ 
poses  to  supply  Southwark  and  Lambeth  from  the  River 
Wandle,  which  rises  from  a  spring  near  Croydon,  and 
which  he  proposes  to  bring  to  Clapham  Common  by  an 
artificial  course.  At  the  latter  place  he  proposes  to  con¬ 
struct  reservoirs  at  a  height  of  82  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  Thames ;  from  which  pipes  would  convey  the  water 
to  the  houses  on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames. 

It  is  not  improbable,  that  before  many  years  have  elapsed, 
some  such  undertaking  as  this  will  be  set  on  foot ;  al¬ 
though  we  are  not  aware  that  any  steps  have  been  yet 
taken  towards  its  accomplishment. 

If  we  place  out  of  consideration  for  a  moment  the  de¬ 
ficient  purity  of  the  Thames  water,  we  cannot  but  admit 
that  the  mode  in  which  so  large  a  city  as  London  is  sup¬ 
plied  with  water  is  very  admirable.  There  are  but  few 
houses  which  have  not  an  adequate  supply.  The  system 
of  conduit  pipes,  which  run  like  arteries  through  the 
streets  of  the  metropolis,  are  kept  constantly  filled  by  be^ 
ing  in  connection  with  reservoirs  which  are  always  ele¬ 
vated.  There  is  an  important  law  in  hydrostatics,  by 
virtue  of  which,  water  flowing  from  an  elevated  source 
will  rise  to  an  equal  elevation  if  conveyed  in  pipes  from 
one  station  to  another.  To  take  an  example :  the  New 
River,  when  it  has  flowed  into  the  New  River  Head  at 
Pentonville,  is  forced  up  into  an  elevated  reservoir  by  steam 
power.  This  reservoir  is  equal  in  height  to  almost  any 
house  in  London  :  consequently,  when  the  main  pipes  are 
carried  from  that  reservoir  to  any  street,  and  leaden  pipes 
are  carried  from  those  mains  through  a  house,  the  water 
from  the  reservoir  will  penetrate  to  any  required  apart¬ 
ment,  provided  that  the  absolute  height  is  not  greater 
than  the  height  of  the  reservoir, 
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What  we  have  now  said  about  river  water,  as  connected 
with  the  supply  of  London,  will  serve  to  indicate  more 
or  less  the  plans  pursued  in  other  towns.  In  some  places, 
water  is  brought  to  the  houses  in  carts.  In  others,  pumps 
are  fixed  at  convenient  spots,  from  which  spring  water  is 
obtained.  Those  who,  like  the  inhabitants  of  London, 
have  a  plentiful  supply  of  water,  can  scarcely  conceive 
the  misery  and  filthiness  which  follow  a  deficiency  of  this 
useful  article.  There  is  perhaps  no  great  city  in  the 
world  which  excels  London  in  cleanliness ;  and  although 
this  may  in  part  be  doubtlessly  attributed  to  the  habits  of 
the  people,  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  plentiful  supply 
of  water  is  an  important  agent  in  the  continuance  of  that 
very  desirable  condition. 

4.  Lake  Water.  Our  principal  purpose  in  making  a 
distinction  between  lake  water  and  other  waters,  is  to  no¬ 
tice  the  contrivances  which  have  been  adopted  for  puri¬ 
fying  stagnant  or  foul  water.  Most  of  the  large  lakes, 
such  as  those  in  Canada,  are  either  salt,  like  the  ocean, 
or  fresh  and  pure  for  drinking,  like  river  water.  They 
are  the  receptacles  or  reservoirs  of  numerous  rivers,  the 
water  of  which  flows  through  those  lakes  to  the  ocean. 
But  if  a  body  of  water  such  as  we  should  call  a  poncl 
have  no  outlet  by  which  the  water  can  flow,  it  must  inevi¬ 
tably  become  unfit  for  drinking,  from  the  decomposition 
of  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  and  the  presence  of  dirt, 
gravel,  &c.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  evaporation 
Conveys  away  only  the  pure  water  in  the  state  of  vapour, 
and  leaves  the  saline  and  other  impurities  behind,  whereby 
the  water  becomes  more  and  more  contaminated.  It  is 
to  such  causes  as  these  that  we  must  attribute  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Natron  Lakes  of  Egypt,  in  which  a  quantity  of 
carbonate  of  soda  is  found.  The  evaporation  from  such 
lakes  takes  up  only  the  pure  water. 

If  water  be  pure  in  itself,  it  soon  acquires  an  unplea¬ 
sant  taint  if  left  stationary,  or  deprived  of  free  access  of 
air :  a  fact  which  our  own  water-cisterns  would  soon 
show,  were  not  the  supply  of  water  so  abundant.  Dr. 
Saunders,  in  his  “  Treatise  on  Mineral  Waters,”  says, 
“No  water  carried  to  sea  becomes  putrid  sooner  than 
that  of  the  Thames.  When  a  cask  is  opened,  after  be¬ 
ing  kept  a  month  or  two,  a  quantity  of  carburetted  or  sul¬ 
phuretted  hydrogen  escapes,  and.  the  water  is  so  black 
and  offensive  as  scarcely  to  be  borne.  Upon  racking  it 
off,  however,  into  large  earthen  vessels,  and  exposing  it  to 
the  air,  it  gradually  deposits  a  quantity  of  black  slimy 
mud,  becomes  clear  as  crystal,  and  remarkably  sweet  and 
palatable.” 

It  may  with  correctness  be  said,  that  spring  water  is 
filtered  river  water ;  for  by  its  percolation  through  sand 
or  gravel  it  becomes  strained  or  screened  from  the  impu¬ 
rities  which  it  held  in  solution.  But  at  the  same  time  it 
imbibes  that  slight  mineral  taint  which  we  allude  to  by 
the  term  “  hard.”  If  therefore  we  could  obtain  it  in  a  state 
of  purity  without  the  addition  of  lime,  we  should  gain  a 
decided  advantage.  Now  this  is  accomplished  by  the 
filter ,  which  has  always  some  porous  substance  through 
which  the  water  percolates.  Northamptonshire  sandstone 
and  Derbyshire  gritstone  are  frequently  employed  for  this 
purpose.  They  are  cut  into  the  form  of  a  hollow  basin, 
which  is  filled  with  the  impure  water.  The  water  pene¬ 
trates  through  the  pores  of  the  stone,  and  is,  in  its  pas¬ 
sage,  freed  from  all  the  impurities  which  before  tainted 
it.  One  defect  of  this  mode  of  purifying  is,  that  the  pores 
of  the  stone  become  gradually  choked  up  by  the  particles 
of  dirt,  &c.,  left  behind  by  the  water. 

Mr.  Moult  devised  an  apparatus  in  which  the  filtering 
basin  was  placed  in  another  vessel,  and  the  water,  being- 
poured  into  the  outer  vessel,  penetrated  through  the  stone 
into  the  inner  basin.  Another  filter  was  made  by  Hem- 
pel,  of  a  composition  of  four  parts  of  tobacco-pipe  clay, 
and  five  parts  of  coarse  sand.  In  fact,  the  contrivances 
are  very  numerous,  but  the  mode  of  action  is  nearly  the 
I  same  in  all.  The  following  has  been  recommended  as  a 
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simple  filter  for  domestic  use  procure  a  cylindrical 
vessel  of  any  convenient  material,  with  a  cock  inserted 
near  the  bottom;  and  to  the  top  of  it  fit  another  vessel 
(like  the  steamer  of  an  iron  saucepan)  with  holes  in  the 
bottom.  Cover  this  perforated  bottom  with  a  piece  of 
coarse  cloth,  and  over  that  place  a  layer  of  fine  sand  or 
gravel.  The  water  is  then  to  be  poured  into  this  upper 
vessel,  from  which  it  filters  slowly  through  the  gravel, 
into  the  lower  vessel.  It  is  desirable  to  place  a  thin 
board,  perforated  with  small  holes,  upon  the  gravel,  to 
prevent  the  water  from  washing  up  and  disturbing  the 
gravel.  The  filtered  water  is  then  drawn  from  the  lower 
vessel  by  the  cock.  If  the  water  be  very  impure,  the 
stratum  of  gravel  must  be  thicker. 

The  choking  of  the  pores  of  filtering  stones  by  the 
sediment,  &c.,  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  mode  of  fil¬ 
tering  by  ascension  ;  in  which  the  impure  water  descends 
from  a  height  before  it  percolates  through  the  filter,  which 
it  does  in  an  upward  direction,  and  thereby  leaves  the 
sediment  to  settle  at  the  bottom.  A  filter  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  was  some  years  ago  proposed  by  Professor  Parrot  of 
Paris,  in  which  a  reservoir  or  pump  discharges  the  watef 
which  is  to  be  filtered  into  a  tube,  which  may  be  made 
of  lead  or  other  convenient  material,  and  which  is  bent 
into  the  syphon  form.  -In  the  lower  part  of  the  bend, 
sand  is  placed,  and  a  small  layer  of  gravel  is  placed  on 
the  sand.  The  water,  therefore,  has  to  filter  through  the 
gravel  and  sand,  depositing  its  grosser  impurities  among 
the  former,  and  the  rest  among  the  latter. 

The  same  principle  may  be  employed  in  a  very  simple 
and  available  manner  by  the  following  contrivance  : — a 
cask  or  earthen  pan  is  divided  into  two  compartments 
by  a  division  down  the  middle.  This  division  does  not, 
however,  reach  quite  to  the  bottom,  but  only  to  a  certain 
point,  by  which  a  communication  is  kept  open  between 
the  two  compartments.  The  bottom  of  the  vessel  is  then 
to  be  filled  with  sand  to  a  short  distance  above  the  point ; 
and  a  layer  of  gravel  is  placed  upon  the  sand.  The  wa¬ 
ter  being  then  poured  into  one  half  of  the  vessel,  filters 
down  through  the  sand  and  gravel  into  the  other  division, 
from  which  it  may  be  drawn  off  either  by  dipping,  or  by 
a  cock  inserted  into  the  side  of  the  vessel.  By  this  ar¬ 
rangement,  the  sand  may  be  cleared  out,  and  the  vessel 
cleaned  with  great  ease.  If  the  water  be  very  impure 
and  tainted,  charcoal  may  be  substituted  for  the  sand,  on 
account  of  its  remarkable  purifying  qualities* 

A  Prairie. — The  first  view  of  a  prairie  will  probably  ex¬ 
cite  more  surprise  in  the  mind  of  a  traveller  in  the  United 
States  than  the  grandest  objects  of  nature.  Riding  day 
after  day  through  forests,  in  which  the  cleared  land  is  not 
of  sufficient  extent  to  interrupt  the  general  aspect  of  wood, 
he  breaks  at  once  upon  the  view  of  a  fine  open  country — he 
beholds  extensive  plains  of  the  most  soft  and  beautiful  ver¬ 
dure,  covered  with  flowers  of  every  scent  and  hue.  Occa¬ 
sionally  on  the  prairie,  and  often  in  the  centre,  are  clumps 
of  fine  trees,  especially  of  the  oak  and  black  walnut,  so 
charmingly  disposed,  that  the  traveller  can  hardly  believe 
that  they  have  not  been  placed  by  the  hand  of  man.  The 
views  of  tracts  of  country  of  this  description  are  in  many 
places  far  more  extensive  than  are  to  be  met  with  in  any 
country  whose  land  has  been  laid  out  in  this  way  artificially, 
with  a  view  to  its  beauty,  and  to  increase  its  value  to  its  pos¬ 
sessor.  The  prospect  from  the  high  grounds  that  often  sur¬ 
round  the  prairies,  comprehending  verdant  lawns,  large 
forests,  through  which  vast  rivers  are  rolling  their  mighty 
masses  of  water,  and  fine  hills  in  the  distance,  with  cottages, 
cattle,  horses,  and  deer,  is  altogether  as  fine  as  can  be  con¬ 
ceived  anywhere. — Stewart's  Three  Years  in  America. 

Exportation  from  Ireland. — There  were  imported  into 
the  Port  of  Liverpool  from  Ireland,  during  the  year  1837, 
84,710  Oxen  and  Cows,  316  Calves,  225,050  Sheep,  24,669 
Lambs,  595,422  Pigs,  3,414  Horses,  319  Mules;  the  value 
of  which  is  computed  to  he  above  three  millions  sterling. 
Grain  and  other  descriptions  of  agricultural  produce  to  an 
immense  amount  were  likewise  imported  from  Ireland ;  and 
it  has  been  stated  on  good  authority,  that  the  value  of  the  | 


single  article  Poultry-feathers,  annually  brought  from  Ire¬ 
land  to  England,  exceeds  500,0007. 

The  Magnetic  Pole. — In  the  year  1819,  Sir  Edward  Parry, 
in  his  voyage  to  discover  the  north-west  passage  round 
America,  sailed  near  the  magnetic  pole ;  and  in  1824,  Cap¬ 
tain  Lyon,  on  an  expedition  for  the  same  purpose,  found 
that  the  magnetic  pole  was  then  situated  in  63°  26'  51"  north 
latitude,  and  in  80°  51'  25"  west  longitude.  It  appears, 
from  later  researches,  that  the  law  of  terrestrial  magnetism 
is  of  considerable  complexity,  and  the  existence  of  more  than 
one  magnetic  pole  in  either  hemisphere  has  been  rendered 
highly  probable ;  that  there  is  one  in  Siberia  seems  to  he 
decided  by  the  recent  observations  of  M.  Hansteen, — it  is 
in  longitude  102°  east  of  Greenwich,  and  a  little  to  the  north 
of  the  60th  degree  of  latitude  :  so  that,  by  these  data,  the 
two  magnetic  poles  in  the  northern  hemisphere  are  about 
180°  distant  from  each  other:  but  Captain  Ross,  who  is 
just  returned  from  a  voyage  in  the  Polar  seas,  has  ascertained 
that  the  American  magnetic  pole  is  in  70°  14'  north  lati¬ 
tude,  and  96°  40'  west  longitude.  The  magnetic  equator 
does  not  exactly  coincide  with  the  terrestrial  equator ;  it 
appears  to  be  an  irregular  curve,  inclined  to  the  earth’s 
equator  at  an  angle  of  about  12°,  and  crossing  it  in  at  least 
three  points,  in  longitude  113°  14'  west,  and  66°  46'  east  of 
the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  and  again  somewhere  between 
1 56°  30'  of  west  longitude,  and  116°  east. — Mrs.  Somerville' s 
Connexion  of  the  Sciences. 

Temperature  of  the  Polar  Circle. — Captain  Back  says,  in 
his  ‘Journey  to  the  Arctic  Sea,’  that  he  frequently  pursued 
his  astronomical  observations  when  the  thermometer  stood 
at  70°  below  zero.  “  Such  indeed  (he  remarks)  was  the 
abstraction  of  heat,  that,  with  eight  large  logs  of  dry  wood 
in  the  fireplace  of  a  small  room,  I  could  not  get  the  ther¬ 
mometer  higher  than  12°  plus.  Ink  and  paint  froze.  The 
sextant  cases,  and  boxes  of  seasoned  wood,  principally  fir, 
all  split.  Nor  was  the  sensation  particularly  agreeable  to 
our  persons ;  the  skin  of  the  hands  especially  became  dry, 
cracked,  and  opened  into  unsightly  and  smarting  gashes, 
which  we  were  obliged  to  anoint  with  grease.  On  one  oc¬ 
casion,  after  washing  my  face  within  three  feet  of  the  fire, 
my  hair  was  actually  clotted  with  ice  before  I  had  time  to 
dry  it.  From  these  facts  some  idea  may,  perhaps,  be  formed 
of  the  excessive  cold.  It  seemed  to  have  driven  all  living 
things  from  us .  we  had  been  accustomed  to  see  a  few  white 
partridges  about,  but  even  these,  hardy  as  they  are,  had  dis¬ 
appeared.  Once,  indeed,  a  solitary  raven,  whose  croak  made 
me  run  out  to  look  at  him,  swept  round  the  house,  but  im¬ 
mediately  winged  his  flight  to  the  westward.  Nothing  but 
the  passing  wind  broke  the  awful  solitude  of  this  barren 
and  desolate  spot.” 

Restrictions  on  Trade.— One  of  the  prerogatives  assumed 
by  the  crown  in  those  days  was  the  right  of  restricting  all 
mercantile  dealings  whatever,  for  a  time,  to  a  certain  place. 
Thus,  Matthew  Paris  tells  us  that,  in  the  year  1245, 
Henry  III.  proclaimed  a  fair  to  be  held  at  Westminster,  on 
which  occasion  he  ordered  that  all  the  traders  of  London 
should  shut  up  their  shops,  and  carry  their  goods  to  be  sold  at 
the  fair,  and  that  all  other  fairs  throughout  England  should 
be  suspended  during  the  15  days  it  was  appointed  to  last.  The 
king’s  object,  no  doubt,  was  to  obtain  a  supply  of  money  from 
the  tolls  and  other  dues  of  the  market.  What  made  this  inter¬ 
ference  be  felt  as  a  greater  hardship  was,  that  the  weather, 
all  the  time  of  the  fair,  happened  to  be  excessively  bad ;  so 
that  not  only  the  goods  were  spoilt,  exposed  as  they  were  to 
the  rain  in  tents  only  covered  with  cloth,  and  that  probably 
imperfectly  enough ;  but  the  dealers  themselves,  who  were 
obliged  to  eat  their  victuals  with  their  feet  in  the  mud,  and 
the  wind  and  wet  about  their  ears,  suffered  intolerably. 
Four  years  afterwards,  the  king  repeated  the  same  piece  of 
tyranny,  and  was  again  seconded  by  the  elements  in  a 
similar  fashion.  This  time,  too,  the  historian  tells  us, 
scarcely  any  buyers  came  to  the  fair ;  so  that  it  is  no  wonder 
the  unfortunate  merchants  were  loud  in  expressing  their 
dissatisfaction.  But  the  king,  he  adds,  did  not  mind  the 
imprecations  of  the  people. — Pictorial  History  of  England , 
vol.  i. 
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ISLE  OF  PORTLAND. 


[View  of  Portland,  from  Sandsfoot  Castle.] 


A  WEEK  IN  THE  ISLE  OF  PORTLAND  IN  1837. 


[From  a  Correspondent.] 


Desirous  of  enjoying  a  little  relaxation  from  the  bu¬ 
siness  and  bustle  of  London,  I  resolved,  in  the  month  of 
June  last,  to  go  down  to  Dorsetshire,  and  spend  a  few 
days  in  the  Isle  of  Portland.  “  Portland  stone  ”  was  a 
subject  of  some  interest  to  me.  I  saw  it  daily  as  I  passed 
St.  Paul’s,  or  crossed  Blackfriars  Bridge — while  the  ex¬ 
tensive  repairs  rendered  necessary  in  the  latter  structure 
(Penny  Mag.,  No.  275),  drew  my  attention  still  more 
strongly  towards  the  nature  and  commercial  history  of  a 
material,  which  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of 
many  of  the  public  edifices  of  the  metropolis  which  were 
built  immediately  after  the  great  fire  of  London.  Such 
of  your  readers  as  may  glance  at  a  map — say,  the  Society’s 
map  of  the  western  part  of  England — will  remark  that 
the  Isle  of  Portland  seems  to  be  in  shape  not  unlike  a 
breast  of  mutton  suspended  from  the  mainland  by  a 
string.  This  is  rather  an  odd  sort  of  comparison  ;  but  it 
is,  I  think,  a  very  fair  one,  bearing  in  mind  that  a  map 
exhibits  only  a  flat  surface.  Old  writers  affirm  that 
Portland  was  once  separated  from  the  coast  of  Dorset¬ 
shire,  and  that  it  was,  therefore,  really  an  island  :  but 
now  it  is  joined  by  a  ridge  which  I  have  likened  to  a 
Vol.  VII. 


string.  It  is  called  the  Chesil  Bank,  and  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  bank  it  is.  Its  surface  or  upper  portion  is  com¬ 
posed  of  rounded  loose  pebbles,  resting  on  hard  blue  clay. 
From  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Isle  of  Portland  it 
runs  along  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire,  separated  from  it  by 
a  narrow  channel  or  arm  of  the  sea,  to  near  Abbotsbury, 
ten  miles  from  Portland ;  it  then  joins  the  land,  and 
forms  the  outline  of  the  Dorset  coast,  from  Abbotsbury 
to  near  Bridport,  a  distance  of  about  six  miles.  Chesil 
Bank  is  in  some  places  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad, 
but  its  general  breadth  is  much  less.  Mr.  Smeaton,  the 
engineer  of  Eddystone  Lighthouse,  thought  it  had  been 
formed  at  a  comparatively  recent  period  :  “  but  it  is  very 
difficult  to  account  satisfactorily  either  for  its  first  forma¬ 
tion  or  its  continued  existence.  There  is  a  similar  and 
still  more  extensive  ridge,  bounding  the  Frische  Haf,  on 
the  coast  of  Prussia.”* 

Weymouth  has  been  already  described  in  the  ‘Penny 
Magazine’  (vol.  vi.,  No.  321)  ;  I  shall  only,  therefore, 
remark,  that  the  bay  between  it  and  the  Isle  is  called 
Portland  Road ;  and  that  it  is  this  bay  which  in  the 
wood-cut  above  is  represented  as  lying  between  Sandsfoot 
Castle  and  Portland.  Sandsfoot  Castle  (old  spelling, 

*  McCulloch’s » Statistical  Account  of  the  British  Empire,’  vol.i., 
p,  64,  See  also,  the  ‘Fenny  Cyclopaedia,’  article  Dorsetshire. 
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Sandes  Foote)  was  built  by  Henry  VIII.  It  is  now,  as 
the  wood-cut  represents  it,  a  ruin.  The  usual  approach 
from  Weymouth  to  Portland  is  by  Sandsfoot  Castle  and 
Smallmouth  Sands, — Small-mouth  being  the  name  of 
the  mouth  of  the  narrow  channel  between  the  coast  of 
Dorset  and  the  Chesil  Bank.  A  walk  of  a  mile  on 
the  Smallmouth  Sands  conducts  the  tourist  to  a  ferry, 
where,  for  a  penny,  he  is  rowed  across  the  “  Fleet  ”  to 
the  Chesil  Bank.  Here  he  may  remark  the  nature  of 
this  curious  ridge.  The  pebbles  by  which  it  is  covered 
to  the  depth  of  four,  five,  and  six  feet,  are  chiefly  of  a 
white  calcareous  spar  (these  are  called  Portland  pebbles), 
but  partly  of  quartz,  chert,  jasper,  &c.,  so  loose  that  a 
horse’s  legs  sink  almost  knee-deep  at  every  step.  The 
bank  slopes  on  the  one  side  toward  the  open  sea,  and  on 
the  other  towards  the  narrow  inlet  of  the  Fleet ;  it  rises 
gradually  towards  Portland,  being  there  composed  of 
pebbles  as  large  as  swans’  eggs ;  but  in  its  course  along 
the  Dorset  coast  the  stones  gradually  diminish  in  size ; 
at  Abbotsbury  they  are  about  the  size  of  horse-beans, 
and  more  westward  they  degenerate  into  mere  sand.  The 
smugglers,  who  used  to  land  at  night,  were  thus  furnished 
with  a  natural  gauge,  by  which  they  could  tell  where 
they  were,  whether  near  to  Portland,  or  on  the  coast. 
The  pebbly  covering  is  continually  shifting  ;  a  north¬ 
east  wind  sometimes  clears  away  the  pebbles  in  parts, 
leaving  the  blue  clay  exposed,  but  the  bare  spaces  are 
soon  covered  again  by  the  heavy  sea  which  the  south¬ 
west  wind  drives  against  the  bank.  At  the  north-west 
extremity  of  the  Chesil  Bank  there  was  once  a  “  Swan¬ 
nery,”  consisting  of  several  thousand  swans  ;  wild  swans 
still  build  in  the  neighbouring  swamps,  and  the  Fleet  is 
much  frequented  by  different  kinds  of  water-fowl. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  I  was  landed  on  the 
Chesil  Bank  ;  the  sun  was  setting,  and  the  evening  was 
delightful :  but  I  must  confess  that  my  thoughts  were  as 
much  occupied  with  a  speculation  on  the  nature  of  the 
accommodation  I  might  meet  in  Portland,  as  with  the 
beauty  of  the  scene.  Before  me  rose  the  Isle,  sloping 
upwards  from  the  Chesil  Bank,  but  presenting  on  other 
sides  a  precipitous  front  to  the  sea  ;  and  westward  from 
the  Bank  was  the  Race  of  Portland,  the  turbulence  of 
whose  waters  is  typified  on  an  old  map  by  a  fierce-look- 
ing  monster  or  “  sea -dragon”  lashing  the  surface  into 
foam.  The  people  of  Portland  formerly  shared  with  the 
inhabitants  of  other  parts  of  the  western  coasts  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  odious  character  of  “  wreckers.”  They  were 
said  almost  instinctively  to  scent  the  approach  of  a  storm  ; 
and  while  others  might  be  anxiously  breathing  a  wish 
that  some  gallant  vessel  which  had  crossed  the  Atlantic 
might  pass  in  safety  through  the  Channel,  they  were  re¬ 
puted  nightly  to  embody  their  malignant  wishes  in  a 
couplet — 

tc  Blow  wind  and  rise  sea, 

Ship  ashore  ’fore  day  !  ” 

I  knew  hoi  how  much  of  this  imputed  character  might 
be  true,  or,  if  it  had  been  true,  how  much  of  it  was  mo¬ 
dified  by  other  influences.  In  this  instance  I  found  what 
we  often  find  through  life,  that  to  take  the  characters  of 
individuals  or  communities  from  vague  rumour  or  im¬ 
perfect  data,  is  an  injustice  to  ourselves  as  well  as  to 
others. 

As  I  approached  the  end  of  the  Chesil  Bank,  I  dis¬ 
tinguished.  a  line  of  houses  disposed  along  the  slope  of 
the  rock  :  this  was  the  village  of  Fortune’s  Well,  my  in¬ 
tended  resting-place.  On  reaching  it,  my  first  inquiry 
was,  naturally  enough,  for  an  inn  ;  and  I  was  directed 
to  the  “  Portland  Arms,”  the  only  house  of  any  repute  in 
the  island  for  “  the  entertainment  of  man  and  beast.” 
Here  I  met  with  comfortable  quarters  and  considerate 
attention.  The  “  Portland  Arms  ”  is  not  a  wayside  house, 
where  travellers  are  coming  and  going  every  hour,  and 
where,  therefore,  you  have  no  right  to  expect  more  than 
prompt  but  general  civility.  It  is  rather  one  of  those 


retired  country  inns,  where  visitors  are  treated  with  a 
homely  but  warm-hearted  attention,  which  places  them 
almost  on  the  footing  of  friends.  And  though  the  inn 
cannot  boast  of  being  as  fine  as  a  London  hotel,  it  has, 
nevertheless,  its  reputation.  George  III.,  during  his 
visits  to  Weymouth,  had  several  times  made  a  tour  of  the 
Isle  of  Portland ;  and  on  those  occasions  he  made  the 
“  Portland  Arms”  his  head- quarters,  and  used  to  finish 
his  day  by  dining  at  the  house.  The  then  landlady  had 
a  recipe,  for  making  a  certain  famous  Portland  pudding, 
and  the  king  never  failed  to  order  this  pudding,  in  hon¬ 
our  of  the  island.  She  bequeathed  the  recipe  to  her 
daughter,  the  present  landlady  ;  and  though  the  pudding 
may  now  be  ordered  by  the  humblest  visitor,  the  honour 
of  the  king’s  visits  is  still  felt  in  the  “  Portland  Arms  ” 
with  something  of  that  satisfaction  which  another  royal 
visit  left  in  the  Castle  of  Tillietudlem. 

The  Isle  of  Portland  is  about  four  miles  long,  and  in 
the  widest  part  nearly  one  and  a  half  broad.  It  is  a  bed 
or  rock  of  freestone.  The  highest  point  in  the  island  is 
458  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  the  cliffs  on  the 
western  side  are  very  lofty,  but  those  at  the  Bill  of  Port¬ 
land  are  not  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high.  There 
is  sufficient  depth  of  vegetable  soil  to  render  the  island 
tolerably  productive,  but  not  sufficiently  so  for  the  entire 
sustenance  of  the  inhabitants,  who  get  much  of  their  pro¬ 
visions  from  Weymouth.  Water  is  somewhat  scarce; 
there  is  no  stream  in  the  island,  and  the  necessary  supply 
is  obtained  from  springs  and  wells,  which  are  not  nu¬ 
merous,  but  in  which,  however,  the  water  is  copious  and 
good.  The  whole  island  is  included  in  one  parish,  which 
contained,  in  1831,  a  population  of  2670. 

Portland  stone  came  into  repute  in  the  time  of  James  I., 
who  used  it,  by  the  advice  of  his  architects,  in  rebuilding 
the  banqueting  house  at  Whitehall.  Mr.  Smeaton,  in 
his  narrative  of  the  building  of  Eddystone  Lighthouse 
(Penny  Mag.,  No.  20,  vol.  i.,  p.  163 — 165),  has  given  a 
description  of  the  quarries  of  Portland. 

The  road  from  Fortune’s  Well  to  the  Western  Cliff  is 
very  steep,  and  commands  fine  views  of  the  Chesil  Bank 
and  the  low  but  picturesque  shores  of  Western  Dor¬ 
setshire;  and  from  the  top,  on  a  clear  day,  Torbay  in 
Devonshire  may  be  distinguished.  Having  attained  the 
summit,  the  road  runs  to  the  right,  on  the  extreme  edge 
of  the  cliffs,  from  which  a  number  of  smaller  roads,  re¬ 
curring  at  every  hundred  yards,  run  between  lofty  gul¬ 
lies  in  the  face  of  the  rocks,  which  rise  about  twenty  feet 
above  the  main  road.  These  “  bye-paths  ”  lead  to  the 
Quarries.  If  the  visitor  take  any  one  of  them,  it  will 
lead  him  through  a  series  of  well-stacked  piles  of  sand¬ 
stone,  into  a  stone-pit  of  irregular  form,  measuring  per¬ 
haps  200  feet  or  more  each  way,  and  shut  in  by  solid 
walls  of  variously  stratified  stone  to  the  height  of  about 
sixty  feet.  The  scene  is  now  a  beautiful  one  :  blocks  of 
stone  as  large  as  good-sized  rooms  lie  tumbled  about  in 
the  most  picturesque  confusion — white  intermingled  with 
shades  of  yellow,  grey,  and  red  ;  and  enormous  orange- 
coloured  stalactites,  called  by  the  quarry-men  “  congealed 
water,”  hang  from  the  projecting  rocks.  Stains,  the  slow 
result  of  various  decaying  mosses  and  lichens  steeped  in 
the  little  rills,  which  are  strongly  impregnated  with  iron, 
give  their  mellowing  hues  to  the  picture.  Before  the 
visitor  can  have  had  time  to  express  his  astonishment 
at  the  novelties  before  him,  he  may  chance  to  have  it 
still  further  heightened,  by  a  wild  and  oft-repeated  cry 
of  “  High ,  high ,  high,  hoys ,  high ,”  repeated  in  tones 
which  to  a  stranger  seem  to  be  those  of  a  madman. 
This  cry  proceeds  from  a  party  of  quarry-men  engaged 
in  moving  a  block  of  roach-stone  from  the  pit ;  and  as 
the  whole  operation  of  quarrying  is  now  before  the 
stranger’s  eye,  I  shall  proceed  to  describe  everything 
worthy  of  attention. 


[To  be  continued.] 
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ERASMUS  IN  ENGLAND.— No.  I. 

-  Erasmus  was  among  the  great  luminaries  of  the  age 
of  the  Reformation.  He  was  distinguished  as  a  theologian, 
as  a  biblical  critic  and  translator,  as  a  reviver  of  classical 
literature,  and  as  an  author  who  diluted  and  softened  down 
the  acrimony  of  controversy  in  a  dark  age,  with  wit  and 
refinement.  His  works  are  contained  in  ten  volumes 
folio,  one  of  which,  of  two  thousand  pages,  is  occupied 
with  his  correspondence.  His  letters  are  addressed  to 
the  most  eminent  persons  of  the  period,  whether  of  Bri¬ 
tish  or  of  European  reputation ;  to  crowned  heads,  to 
Popes,  and  Cardinals  ;  to  the  leaders  of  the  Reformation ; 
and  to  politicians,  scholars,  and  personal  friends.  The 
object  of  this  paper  is  to  give  a  few  specimens  of  his  re¬ 
marks  on  persons  and  things  in  England  during  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  country. 

His  first  visit  to  England  was  in  the  year  1497,  at  the 
age  of  thirty,  to  fulfil  a  promise  made  to  his  noble  pupil 
Lord  Montjoy,  whose  liberality  he  had  experienced,  but 
in  a  degree  not  equal  to  his  necessities  ;  for  he  speaks  of 
him  as  a  sincere  friend,  but  insinuates  that  he  was  not  a 
bountiful  person.  In  truth,  with  respect  to  presents  and 
pecuniary  assistance,  Erasmus  seems  to  have  ridden  all 
his  patrons  rather  hard.  Montjoy  was  a  learned  man  ; 
and  was  so  enamoured  of  literary  intercourse,  that  he  was 
said  never  to  be  happy  out  of  the  society  of  Erasmus 
whenever  that  eminent  scholar  was  residing  in  England. 
Even  after  he  was  married,  he  left  his  family  and  resided 
in  Oxford,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  in  his 
studies  under  Erasmus’s  direction.  During  Montjoy’s 
absence  from  London,  he  gave  Erasmus  leave  to  use  his 
house  at  discretion;  but  unfortunately  the  noble  lord’s 
steward,  underrating  that  discretion,  and  overrating  his 
own  domestic  economy,  made  the  exercise  of  the  privilege 
too  disagreeable  to  be  often  repeated.  In  a  letter  to  Dean 
Colet,  founder  of  St.  Paul’s  school,  Erasmus  describes 
the  surliness  of  the  domestic,  whom  he  designates  under  the 
characteristic  name  of  Cerberus.  Elis  stay  in  London 
therefore  was  short,  and  he  went  to  Oxford ;  where  he 
studied  at  St.  Mary’s  College,  and  became  intimate  with 
all  who  had  any  reputation  in  letters, — with  Colet,  Gro- 
cyn,  Linacer,  Williams,  Latimer,  Sir  Thomas  More,  and 
others. 

It  speaks  well  for  the  learning  of  England  at  that  time, 
that  the  studies  of  a  man  who  ultimately  became  one  of 
the  lights  of  his  age,  and  who  has  been  looked  up  to  by 
after-times  as  among  the  foremost  in  letters  and  theology 
in  the  splendid  era  of  the  Reformation,  should  in  any 
degree  have  been  directed  by  English  scholars.  Colet, 
Dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  assisted  him  in  divinity :  Grocvn, 
Lmacer,  and  Latimer,  taught  him  Greek.  For  sometime 
previously  Oxford  had  been  infested  by  a  cabal  who 
professed  to  adopt  the  sentiment  of  the  elder  Cato,  and 
to  oppose  the  teaching  of  Greek  as  a  dangerous  novelty. 
These  enemies  to  innovation  chose  to  call  themselves  Tro¬ 
jans  ;  but  before  the  arrival  of  Erasmus  the  Trojans  had 
been  successfully  assaulted,  yet  without  the  conflagration 
of  their  university,  and  Greek  literature  had  been  restored 
with  due  honours.  On  his  coming  to  Oxford,  he  com¬ 
plied  with  the  fashion  of  the  times  by  complimenting 
the  college  into  which  he  had  entered  with  a  Latin  ode. 
This  ode  extorted  from  a  foreigner  the  acknowledgment 
of  what  he  had  previously  thought  incredible — that  the 
genius  of  Germany  was  quite  equal  to  that  of  Italy. 

On  the  whole,  Erasmus  was  so  highly  pleased  with 
England,  and  with  the  friends  he  had  gained  there,  that 
he  frequently  repeated  his  visits  to  an  island  where  he 
had  more  admirers  and  patrons  than  even  in  the  whole  extent 
of  the  Continent.  In  addition  to  those  already  men¬ 
tioned,  he  enumerates  with  gratitude,  William  Warlram, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  Tun- 
stall,  Bishop  of  Durham.  In  a  letter  written  to  a  friend 
in  Italy,  in  December,  1497,  he  says  that  instead  of 


writing,  he  would  long  ago  have  been  a  sojourner  in 
Italy,  if  his  friend  and  patron  Lord  Montjoy  had  not 
carried  him  to  England.  “  But  you  will  ask,  what  is  it 
that  delights  you  so  much  in  that  country?  If  I  have 
any  credit  with  you,  believe  me,  my  friend,  when  I  as¬ 
sure  you,  that  nothing  ever  yet  pleased  me  so  much. 
The  climate  here  is  healthy  and  pleasant.  I  have  met 
with  humanity,  politeness,  and  learning :  learning,  not 
trite  and  superficial,  but  deep  and  accurate ;  true  old 
Greek  and  Latin  learning  ;  and  so  much  of  it,  that  but 
for  mere  curiosity  I  have  no  occasion  to  visit  Italy. 
When  Colet  discourses,  I  seem  to  hear  Plato  himself.  In 
Grocyn  I  admire  an  universal  compass  of  learning.  Lin- 
acer’s  acuteness,  depth,  and  accuracy  are  not  to  be  ex¬ 
celled  ;  nor  did  nature  ever  form  anything  more  elegant, 
exquisite,  and  better  accomplished  than  More.  It  would 
be  endless  to  recount  all ;  but  it  is  surprising  to  think 
how  learning  flourishes  in  this  happy  country !”  But 
notwithstanding  this  high-flown  panegyric,  constitutional 
restlessness  seems  to  have  possessed  him,  for  he  left 
England  before  the  end  of  the  year  and  went  to  Paris. 
His  next  visit  to  this  country  was  in  1499,  but  his  stay 
seems  to  have  been  short.  On  his  return  he  was  stripped 
of  all  his  money  by  a  custom-house  officer  before  his  em¬ 
barkation,  and  his  anger  was  extreme  at  being  told,  on 
application  to  have  it  returned,  that  it  had  been  seized  by 
legal  process,  and  that  there  was  no  remedy.  Yet,  iras¬ 
cible  as  was  his  temper,  his  partiality  for  the  country 
prevailed ;  for  in  1 500,  on  the  publication  of  his  “  Adagia” 
at  Paris,  he  added  a  panegyric  on  England,  and  dedicated 
the  whole  work  to  Lord  Montjoy,  who  scarcely  deserved 
the  compliment,  having  been  the  occasion  of  his  loss,  by 
not  instructing  him  in  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  king¬ 
dom. 

But  in  1521,  in  a  letter  to  the  learned  John  Lodovicus 
Vives,  he  speaks  in  a  less  approving  tone  of  Oxford,  than 
on  his  first  acquaintance  with  it.  “  About  three  years 
ago,  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  Chancellor  of  Cambridge, 
told  me  that  now,  instead  of  sophistical  argumentations, 
sober  and  sound  topics  of  discussion  are  handled  by  di¬ 
vines  in  their  schools ;  discussions  from  which  both  pro¬ 
fessors  and  students  went  away,  not  only  more  learned 
but  better  men  than  when  they  came.  The  University  of 
Oxford,  at  the  instigation  of  certain  monks,  at  first  made 
some  resistance  to  such  practices  ;  but  they  were  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Cardinal’s  and  the  king’s  authority,  be¬ 
cause,  evidently,  they  acted  from  mere  envy  of  so  illus¬ 
trious  and  ancient  a  school.” 

A  letter  to  a  poetical  friend  on  the  Continent,  dated 
1499,  exhibits  the  divine  of  two-and-thirty  in  no  very 
mortified  or  ascetic  frame  of  mind.  “  I  am  getting  on 
very  well  in  England.  That  Erasmus  whom  you  once 
knew  is  well  nigh  become  not  the  worst  horseman  in  the 
world,  even  a  pretty  good  hunter ;  and  not  a  very  awk¬ 
ward  courtier — he  pays  his  compliments  with  some  degree 
of  smoothness,  smiles  with  some  pretension  to  affability  : 
and  yet  all  this  against,  the  grain  1  What  signifies  that  ? 
It  answers  well  enough.  And  you,  too,  if  you  are  well, 
will  hurry  hither  as  fast  as  you  can.  Does  such  a  clever 
fellow  mean  to  live  to  old  age  among  the  muddling 
French  ?  Your  gout,  forsooth,  lays  you  by  the  heels.  Send 
it  to  the  devil,  provided  you  do  not  go  along  with  it.  If 
you  knew  all  that  Britain  has  to  offer,  friend  Faustus, 
you  would  put  wings  to  your  feet,  and  be  here  in  a  twink¬ 
ling  ;  or  if  your  gout  would  not  allow  of  your  wearing 
them  there,  you  might  contrive  to  get  yourself  transformed 
into  a  Daedalus.  I  will  only  touch  on  one  point  out  of 
many.  Here  are  girls  with  angels’  faces ;  so  good-na¬ 
tured,  that  you  would  think  your  Muses  were  dowdies 
in  comparison  of  them.  Besides,  there  is  a  custom 
here  which  deserves  to  be  lauded  to  the  skies.  Where- 
ever  you  come,  you  are  hailed  with  kisses  by  all : 
when  you  take  your  leave,  you  are  sped  with  a  repetition 
of  kisses !  if  you  return,  haying  forgotten  something,  the 
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kissing  ceremony  comes  over  again  !  Your  visit  is  of 
course  returned,  and  you  stand  pledged  to  render  back 
all  you  have  received.  On  a  chance  meeting  at  a  third 
place,  kissing  over  again  ! — move  in  whatever  direction 
you  please,  there  is  nothing  hut  kissing  !  Were  you  once 
to  taste  how  soft  and  smooth,  how  fragrant  they  are,  you 
would  not  merely  wrish,  like  Solon,  to  travel  for  ten  years, 
but  to  sojourn  in  England  for  the  remainder  of  your  days. 
But  at  present  I  will  carry  the  joke  no  further ;  for  after 
holding  out  such  temptation,  I  shall  depend  on  seeing 
you  in  a  few  days.” 

That  our  more  reserved  country-women  of  modern 
times  may  not  be  scandalized  at  Erasmus’s  playful  levity, 
it  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  the  universality  and 
publicity  of  the  custom  was  the  best  security  for  its  inno¬ 
cence  ;  that  what  is  now  considered  as  a  personal  endear¬ 
ment,  only  warranted  by  natural  affinity  or  some  other 
close  connection,  was  then  nothing  more  than  a  general 
ceremony  ;  and  that  even  in  later  periods  of  more  refine¬ 
ment,  that  mode  of  salutation  was  tolerated  in  all  degrees 


of  intimacy  between  the  sexes  in  which  the  colder  form 
of  shaking  hands  is  now  allowed.  In  Shakspeare,  at  the 
Cardinal’s  banquet,  King  Henry  the  Eighth  says  to 
Anne  Bullen, 

(l  Sweetheart, 

1  were  unmannerly  to  take  you  out, 

And  not  to  kiss  you.” 

This  was  anciently  done  at  the  beginning  of  some 
dances ;  in  others,  it  was  gravely  and  professionally 
noted  down,  as  a  component  part  of  the  figure.  In  a  black- 
letter  dialogue  without  dates,  between  Custom  and  Verity, 
concerning  the  use  and  abuse  of  dancing  and  minstrelsy, 
Custom  puts  this  question  to  Verity  : — • 

“  What  foot  would  dance. 

If  that  when  dance  is  done, 

He  may  not  have  at  ladies’  lips 
That  which  in  dance  he  won?  ” 

[To  be  continued.] 


HURLEY  HOUSE,  OR  LADY  PLACE,  BERKS. 


[Back  View  of  Lady  Place,  Hurley.] 


The  views  of  this  old  mansion  which  accompany  the 
present  article  are  from  drawings  taken  a  short  time  ago, 
the  materials  of  the  house  being  then  about  to  be  sold  by 
auction.  We  cannot  therefore  permit  it  to  be  added  to 
“  the  things  that  were,”  without  a  passing  notice  of  a 
place  associated  with  our  recollections  of  a  great  event  in 
English  history — the  Revolution  of  1688. 

Hurley  House  is  situated  on  one  of  the  most  pic¬ 
turesque  windings  of  the  Thames,  and  but  a  few  hundred 
yards  from  the  river,  the  grounds  extending  to  the  banks. 
It  is  about  five  miles  from  Maidenhead,  and  about  four 
from  Henley-on-Thames,  not  far  from  the  Oxford  road. 
The  view  from  the  hills  above  the  village  of  Hurley  is 
very  fine ;  and  the  village  itself  is  pleasantly  situated  in 
a  valley,  sheltered  on  both  sides  of  the  river  by  gently- 
descending  and  well-wooded  hills.  It  has  an  antient  and 
retired  look,  the  houses  are  old  and  built  partly  of  timber, 


with  deep  porches  and  seats,  covered  with  mosses  and 
vines,  contrasting  somewhat  singularly  with  the  smart  inn 
and  new  toll-house  at  the  entrance  of  the  village.  The 
church,  which  stands  near  the  manor-house,  is  old  and 
plain. 

The  site  of  Hurley  House  was  a  Benedictine  monas¬ 
tery,  founded  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin ;  hence  the  house,  which  was 
built  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was 
termed  Lady  Place.  The  manor  came  into  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Lovelace  family  in  the  sixteenth  century  ; 
and  the  house  was  built  by  Sir  Richard  Lovelace,  who 
was  “  knighted  in  the  wars,”  as  his  epitaph  declared,  and 
who  was  reputed  to  have  acquired  a  large  sum  of  money 
on  a  sea  expedition  with  Sir  Francis  Drake.  His  son 
was  made  Baron  Lovelace  of  Hurley. 

We  have  often  rambled  over  the  half-deserted  rooms 
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of  Lady  Place,  at  a  time  when  the  possessor  of  the  pro¬ 
perty  seldom  visited  it.  The  house  was  a  most  perplex¬ 
ing  labyrinth  of  dark  rooms  running  one  into  the  other, 
-—and  of  “  passages  that  lead  to  nothing.” 

The  preceding  view  represents  the  garden  front  of  the 
house.  The  hall,  which  was  of  large  size  and  lofty  di¬ 
mensions,  had  two  entrances,  one  from  the  garden,  and 
one  from  the  grounds  leading  to  the  Thames.  The  ceil¬ 
ing  was  covered  with  plaster  mouldings  of  elegant  flowing 
scroll-work,  intermixed  with  fruit  and  flowers ;  and  the 
walls  were  also  ornamented  with  groups  of  musical  in¬ 
struments,  books,  &c.,  inclosed  in  borders,  all  of  plaster. 
On  one  side  of  this  spacious  apartment  was  a  staircase 
leading  to  a  balcony  running  round  it,  from  which  were 
doors  to  rooms  on  the  second  story. 

The  rooms  were  panelled,  as  was  also  the  hall  or 
saloon ;  the  panels  being  painted  with  landscapes,  or 
else  carved  in  arches  and  lozenges.  The  landscapes  were 
about  fifty  in  number,  painted  in  a  broad  and  free  man¬ 
ner  :  they  have  been  attributed  to  Salvator  Rosa,  but  we 
believe  they  were  the  work  of  Antonio  Tempesta. 

The  lower  rooms,  with  their  large  bay  windows  and 
painted  and  carved  panellings,  must  have  been,  espe¬ 
cially  when  filled  with  the  massive,  antique  furniture  of 
the  period,  extremely  rich,  light,  and  imposing.  But  the 
upper  rooms,  which  were  not  intended  for  show,  presented 
a  great  contrast ;  they  exhibited  little  either  of  elegance 
or  comfort.  The  gutters  from  the  roof  ran  through 
them,  by  which  the  external  air  was  freely  admitted  at  all 
seasons,  as  well  as  a  copious  share  of  the  rain. 

In  the  reign  of  James  II.,  John,  Lord  Lovelace,  “kept 
house”  at  Lady  Place  with  a  profuse  hospitality  that 
afterwards  ate  like  a  canker  into  his  fortune.  But  it  was 
under  cover  of  this  hospitality  that  the  meetings  of  the 
noblemen  of  England  were  held,  which  resulted  in  the 
Revolution  of  1688.  The  vault  under  the  hall  of  the 
house  was  the  burial  vault  of  the  monastery  which  for¬ 
merly  occupied  the  site :  an  inscription  on  the  floor  re¬ 
cords  that  “Three  bodies  in  Benedictine  habits  were 
found  under  this  pavement.”  The  ceiling  of  the  vault 
is  about  six  feet  and  a  half  high.  In  the  view  given 
below,  the  recess  is  exhibited  where,  it  is  believed,  on  local 
tradition,  that  various  papers  respecting  the  calling  in  of 


the  Prince  of  Orange,  &c.  were  signed.  The  following 
inscription  records  the  chief  facts  connected  with  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  vault : — 

“Dust  and  Ashes, 

Mortality  and  Vicissitude  to  all. 

“  Be  it  remember’d,  that  the  Monastery  of  Lady  Place  (of 
which  this  Vault  was  the  Burial  Cavern)  was  founded  at 
the  time  of  the  great  Norman  Revolution  ;  by  which  Revo «* 
lution  the  whole  State  of  England  was  changed. 

Hi  raotus  animorum ;  atque  haec  certamina  tanta, 

Pulveris  exigui  jactu  compressa  quiescunt. 

“  Be  it  also  remember’d,  that  in  this  place  six  Hundred 
Years  afterwards,  the  Revolution  of  1 688  was  begun.  This 
House  was  then  in  the  Possession  of  the  Family  of  Lord 
Lovelace  ;  by  whom  private  meetings  of  the  Nobility  were 
Assembled  in  the  Vault;  and  it  is  said  that  several  consul¬ 
tations  for  calling  in  the  Prince  of  Orange  were  held  in  this 
Recess.  On  which  account  this  Vault  was  Visited  by  that 
powerfull  Prince  after  he  had  ascended  the  Throne. 

“  Be  it  also  remember’d  that  on  the  29th  of  May,  1780, 
this  Vault  was  Visited  by  General  Paoli,  Commander  of 
the  Corsicans  in  the  Revolution  of  that  Island. 

“  Be  it  remember’d 
that  this  Place  was  Visited  by 
their  Majesties  King  George 
the  third  &  Queen 
Charlotte,  on  monday 
the  14th  of  November 
1785.” 

Lord  Lovelace  was  rewarded  by  King  William  with 
the  post  of  Captain  of  the  Band  of  Gentlemen  Pensioners. 
He  fitted  up  Lady  Place  with  great  splendour,  and  lived 
in  a  style  which  involved  him  so  much  in  debt,  that  the 
greater  portion  of  his  estate  was  sold  under  a  decree  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery.  The  house  then  passed  through 
various  hands.  Last  year,  its  dilapidation  condemned  it 
to  be  pulled  down.  On  the  occasion  of  the  visit  when 
the  drawings  were  made,  the  person  in  charge  of  the  house 
stated  that  the  vault  was  not  to  be  disturbed ;  although 
the  materials  of  the  house  were  to  be  sold  by  auction  in 
a  day  or  two  afterwards.  But  at  that  time  the  vault  was 
in  a  state  of  decay.  It  was  originally  very  dry,  but  the 
rain  had  penetrated  through  the  ceiling,  and  seemed  to 
be  doing  considerable  mischief  j 
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DOMESTIC  CHEMISTRY.-IV. 

Fire. 

The  existence  of  man, — -his  necessary  comforts  and 
enjoyments, — nay,  the  very  condition  of  the  earth  which 
he  inhabits, — are  all  dependent  in  some  way  or  other 
upon  heat :  there  are  but  few  substances  manufactured, 
and  hut  few  processes  performed  in  life,  without  its  as¬ 
sistance  ;  hut  in  no  circumstances  is  its  agency  more 
essential  than  in  preparing  animal  and  vegetable  sub¬ 
stances  for  the  food  of  man.  It  will  be  convenient,  there¬ 
fore,  to  consider  the  nature  of  this  important  element,  if 
such  it  may  he  called,  before  wre  treat  of  the  further 
processes  which  are  performed  by  its  means.  The 
phenomena  presented  by  a  common  fire  will  be  sufficient 
for  our  present  purpose,  and  to  them  we  will  direct  the 
reader’s  attention. 

We  perceive  that  before  a  fire  can  be  kindled  in  our 
grates  a  certain  series  of  processes  is  performed,  which 
on  further  inquiry  we  shall  find  to  be  so  many  commu¬ 
nications  of  heat  from  combustible  bodies  to  other  bodies 
combustible  in  a  smaller  degree.  In  using  a  flint  and 
steel,  the  sudden  blow  which  is  given  by  the  former  to 
the  latter  occasions  a  small  particle  of  steel  to  be  struck 
off :  this,  however,  is  not  all.  One  of  the  constant  effects 
of  percussion,  or  of  friction,  is  the  evolution  of  heat  from 
the  bodies  struck  or  rubbed  ;  but  where  the  heat  comes 
from,  or  in  what  way  it  is  liberated  from  the  substance,  is 
yet  a  disputed  point.  Some  think  that  heat  is  merely  a 
state  of  vibration  into  which  the  particles  of  bodies  are 
thrown  by  the  effect  of  a  blow  or  of  friction ;  while  others 
think  that  heat  is  a  fluid  forced  out  from  between  the 
particles  in  the  course  of  these  mechanical  impulses.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  however,  the  fact  is  undoubted,  that  per¬ 
cussion  and  friction  tend  to  produce  heat.  The  little 
particles  of  steel,  then,  are,  in  the  act  of  being  broken 
off,  so  intensely  heated  as  to  become  red-hot  : — these  are 
the  sparks  which  we  see  in  the  act  of  “  striking  a  light.” 

These  particles  are  not  suffered  to  fall  upon  wood,  or 
paper,  or  coal,  but  upon  linen  or  cotton  which  has  pre¬ 
viously  undergone  the  process  of  partial  burning,  by 
which  some  of  the  substances  which  form  part  of  the 
linen  or  cotton  are  driven  off,  and  a  species  of  charcoal, 
or  carbon,  in  a  very  attenuated  state,  is  left  behind  :  this 
forms  tinder ,  which  possesses  the  property  of  being  heated 
to  redness  more  quickly  than  coal,  wood,  paper,  or  un¬ 
burnt  linen,  under  such  circumstances.  If  we  were  now 
to  apply  a  piece  either  of  wood  or  of  paper  to  the  red-hot 
tinder,  we  should  find  that  it  would  not  ignite  ;  princi¬ 
pally  for  this  reason,  that  the  combustible  parts  of  wood 
or  paper  are  combined  with  matters  which  retard  rather 
than  aid  combustion,  and  therefore  require  a  certain  time 
to  separate  from  those  matters  before  the  wood  or  paper 
will  be  ignited.  We  therefore  employ  a  substance,  such 
as  sulphur  or  brimstone,  which  is  almost  purely  combus¬ 
tible,  and  requires  but  a  momentary  contact  with  a  red- 
hot  body  to  become  ignited.  This  sulphur,  by  being  a 
sort  of  envelope  to  a  thin  piece  of  wood,  communicates  to 
the  latter,  during  the  act  of  burning,  sufficient,  heat  to 
drive  off  the  unfavourable  matters  in  the  first  place,  and 
then  to  ignite  the  wood. 

Here  then  we  have  the  philosophy  of  a  common  brim¬ 
stone  match  ;  but  we  must  now  consider  other  modes  of 
procuring  fire  quickly.  Some  years  ago,  phosphorus 
boxes  or  phials  were  much  in  use  for  this  purpose.  A 
piece  of  phosphorus  was  put  into  a  small  phial,  and  was 
stirred  about  in  it  by  a  hot  iron  wire,  by  which  the  phos¬ 
phorus  was  partially  burnt  in  a  confined  portion  of  air, 
and  the  interior  of  the  phial  then  contained  a  compound 
substance  called  oxide  of  phosphorus,  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  with  a  portion  of  the  phosphorus  : 
the  bottle  was  then  tightly  corked.  To  procure  a  light 
from  this  phial,  a  common  brimstone  match  was  inserted, 
and  a  small  portion  of  the  oxide  withdrawn  on  the  tip  of 


a  match,  by  which  flame  was  instantly  produced,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  strong  affinity  between  sulphur  and  phos¬ 
phorus  ;  and  the  heat  which  attends  the  combination  is 
sufficient  to  ignite  these  substances. 

Another  “  instantaneous  ”  light  was  the  Oxy muriate 
match.  Oxymuriate,  or  more  properly  chlorate,  of  potash, 
is  a  very  singular  salt  in  many  respects,  and  among  other 
properties  it  possesses  that  of  instantly  kindling,  when 
mixed  with  sugar  or  other  inflammable  compounds,  by 
the  contact  of  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid.  Matches  were 
prepared  by  dipping  them  in  a  preparation,  of  which 
chlorate  of  potash  formed  a  leading  ingredient ;  and  a 
little  bottle  containing  asbestos  soaked  in  sulphuric  acid 
was  provided,  in  which  to  dip  the  match  :  the  matches 
were  dipped  in  sulphur  previous  to  the  chlorate  of  potash, 
and  the  latter  was  sometimes  tinged  with  vermillion. 
100  such  matches  were  sold  in  ornamental  cases  of  tin 
(moiree  metallique),  with  the  acid  bottle,  at  prices  which 
sunk  gradually  from  fifteen  shillings  to  one  penny. 

These  contrivances  have  now  become  almost  superseded 
by  another,  in  which  ignition  is  produced  with  great  fa¬ 
cility,  by  means  of  friction  on  a  chemical  substance. 
This  is  the  common  Lucifer — a  good  appellation,  de¬ 
rived  from  two  Latin  words,  lux ,  light,  and  fero ,  I 
bear.  The  end  of  a  small  match  of  wood  is  dipped 
into  a  paste  consisting  of  chlorate  of  potash  mixed 
with  sulphuret  of  antimony  and  starch, — a  compound 
which  takes  fire  with  great  rapidity  by  mere  friction, 
for  on  drawing  the  end  of  the  match  quickly  through 
a  folded  piece  of  sand-paper,  the  substance  immediately 
takes  fire.  But  the  sulphureous-antimonial  vapour 
emitted  during  the  combustion  is  dangerous  to  a  person 
with  weak  lungs. 

Prometheans  consist  of  a  roll  of.  paper  containing  at 
the  larger  end  a  portion  of  chlorate  of  potash  paste 
and  a  small  glass  bulb  full  of  sulphuric  acid  :  on  strik¬ 
ing  the  end  the  bulb  is  crushed,  and  the  acid,  coming  in 
contact  with  the  chlorate  paste,  ignites  it. 

There  are  many  other  modes  of  producing  a  light  by 
means  of  friction,  percussion,  or  compression.  The  savage 
kindles  a  fire  by  rubbing  two  pieces  of  wood  together  :  a 
blacksmith  can  kindle  a  fire  by  hammering  a  piece  of 
iron  until  it  is  hot :  air  can  be  compressed  into  such  a 
small  space,  that  the  heat,  which  is  condensed  with  the 
air,  is  liberated,  the  condensed  air  not  having  sufficient 
capacity  to  contain  it.  This  latter  is  a  very  pleasing 
experiment.  Suppose  the  end  of  a  boy’s  popgun  were 
stopped  up,  and  the  piston  or  rammer  worked  air-tight 
through  the  bore,  no  amount  of  force  would  drive  the  piston 
quite  to  the  bottom,  because  the  air  contained  within  the 
bore,  however  much  it  might  be  compressed,  would  always 
occupy  some  space.  ISow  it  is  found  that  under  such 
circumstances  a  considerable  quantity  of  heat  is  evolved, 
which  increases  as  the  compression  increases.  This  prin¬ 
ciple  has  been  taken  advantage  of  thus  : — a  piece  of 
amidou ,  or  German  tinder,  is  placed  in  the  lower  part  of  a 
piston  which  works  air-tight  in  a  brass  tube  ;  and  when 
the  contained  air  Is  much  compressed,  the  heat  evolved 
thereby  kindles  the  amidou,  from  which  a  light  may  be 
procured  by  means  of  a  match,  when  the  piston  is  with¬ 
drawn. 

When,  by  any  of  these  processes,  we  have  kindled  a 
match,  we  apply  it  to  paper  or  shavings,  which  are  then 
succeeded  by  wood,  and  lastly  by  coals  : — it  will  be  ob¬ 
served  that  coal  kindles  more  slowlv  than  wood,  but  the 
former  burns  longer  than  the  latter  ;  and  that  wood  kin¬ 
dles  more  slowly  than  paper,  but  burns  longer.  When 
the  coals  are  kindled,  we  are  accustomed  at  different 
times  to  adopt  various  contrivances  for  continuing  or 
augmenting  the  heat  of  the  fire,  such  as  stirring  it  up, 
blowing  it  with  bellows,  &c.  ;  and  we  see  that  some  por¬ 
tions  of  the  contents  of  the  grate  emit  flame,  while  the 
remainder  emit  red  heat  without  flame.  It  will  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  consider  the  nature  of  these  processes. 
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,  All  vegetable  substances  contain,  along  with  other 
ingredients,  a  portion  of  carbon  and  a  portion  of  hydro¬ 
gen,  the  former  of  which  is  a  solid,  and  the  latter,  in  its 
free  state,  a  gas.  Now  both  of  these  bodies  are  termed 
combustibles ;  that  is,  they  are  capable  of  combining  che¬ 
mically  with'  oxygen  gas  in  such  an  energetic  manner  as 
to  emit  both  light  and  heat :  for  this  reason  oxygen  is 
termed  a  supporter  of  combustion,  and  its  presence  is  ne¬ 
cessary  in  order  that  carbon  or  hydrogen  should  burn, 
or  enter  into  combustion.  There  are  other  combustibles 
besides  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  other  supporters  of 
combustion  besides  oxygen,  but  we  will  confine  our  at¬ 
tention  to  those  three  bodies. 

Coals,  wood,  and  paper  are  all  of  vegetable  origin, 
and  all  contain  carbon  and  hydrogen.  When  any  one  of 
these  substances  is  heated  to  a  certain  temperature,  the 
hydrogen  which  it  contains  becomes  sufficiently  liberated 
from  the  other  ingredients  to  combine  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  atmosphere ;  for  the  latter  contains  oxygen  as  one 
of  its  constituents,  the  other  being  nitrogen.  In  this 
way  a  double  separation  is  brought  about :  viz.,  the  hy¬ 
drogen  is  separated  from  the  Other  ingredients  which  form 
coal,  wood,  &c.,  and  the  oxygen  is  separated  from  the 
nitrogen,  which,  with  it,  forms  our  atmosphere.  The 
effect  of  the  combination  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  is  the 
production  of  water  in  the  state  of  vapour.  We  have 
stated  in  a  former  paper  that  water  consists  of  two  mea¬ 
sures  -of  hydrogen  and  one  of  oxygen  :  now  it  is  found 
that  in  all  such  processes  of  combustion  as  we  are  here 
considering,  the  surrounding  air  loses  one  part  of  its  oxy¬ 
gen  for  every  two  parts  of  hydrogen  which  the  burning 
body  loses.  The  water  thus  produced  ascends  in  the 
form  of  steam,  and  is  condensed  into  minute  drops  of 
W’ater  on  coming  in  contact  with  a  cold  body.  Now  at 
the  instant  that  the  combination  of  the  two  gases  takes 
place,  light  and  heat  are  thrown  out,  which  are  visi¬ 
ble  to  us  in  the  form  of  flame,  and  the  production  of 
which  we  may  thus  illustrate  : — two  measures  of  hydro¬ 
gen  and  one  of  oxygen  combine  to  form  an  equal  weight 
of  water,  but  the  gases  occupy  many  hundred  times  as 
much  space  as  the  water  will  occupy  :  the  heat,  therefore, 
which  w'as  combined  with  the  gases  is  set  free  when  those 
gases  are  so  enormously  condensed,  and  the  result  is  that 
a  large  quantity  of  heat  is  given  out,  and  becomes  sen¬ 
sible  to  us  in  the  form  of  light  and  heat,  or  flame.  This 
is  one  mode  in  which  the  production  of  flame  has  been 
accounted  for,  but  the  point  has  not  yet  been  definitely1' 
settled. 

The  flame  which  we  are  accustomed  to  see  is,  how¬ 
ever,  seldom  the  result  of  the  combination  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  alone :  there  is  generally  a  portion  of  carbon 
combined  with  hydrogen,  in  the  form  of  a  compound  gas, 
and  it  is  the  combination  of  those  two  with  oxygen  that 
generates  the  flame : — thus,  the  gas  which  lights  our 
streets  and  shops  is  hydrogen  and  carbon  mixed ;  and 
when  we  apply  a  light  to  the  end  of  a  pipe  containing  the 
gas,  the  latter  becomes  sufficiently  heated  to  combine 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  and  thus  to  give  out 
light  and  heat ;  and  the  results  of  the  combustion  are 
steam  and  carbonic  acid  gas. 

We  must  now  consider  the  red  portion  of  our  common 
fires  :  this  is  coal  deprived  of  its  hydrogen,  which  has 
escaped  in  the  production  of  flame,  and  thereby  left  little 
but  carbon  behind  :  the  carbon,  when  strongly  heated, 
combines  with  the'oxygep  of  the  atmosphere  and  forms 
carbonic  acid  gas,  which  ascends  the  chimney  ;  but  the 
combination  cannot  produce  flame,  because  no  hydrogen 
is  present ;  a  bright  red  light  being  alone  emitted.  A 
piece  of  coal  emits  red  light  and  heat  long  after  it  has 
ceased  to  yield  flame,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  slowness 
with  which  the  carbon  is  consumed.  What  we  term 
coke  is  coal  which  has  been  deprived  of  all  its  hydrogen, 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  coke  yields  no  flame. 

By  a  little  consideration  we  shall  see  that  the  act  of 


stirring  a  fire  supplies  it  with  additional  oxygen,  through 
the  medium  of  the  atmosphere.  When  the  coals  are 
bedded  closely  together  in  the  grate,  the  air  can  act  on 
the  outside  of  the  mass,  but  cannot  intimately  mix  with 
the  coals :  we  therefore  break  and  stir  up  the  latter,  by 
which  air  can  gain  entrance  to  every  part,  and  thus  feed 
the  carbon  and  hydrogen  with  a  fresh  supply  of  oxygen 
for  the  purpose  of  combustion. 

It  is  a  common  opinion  that  day-light  acts  injuriously 
on  a  fire,  and  we  frequently  see  a  screen  or  an  inverted 
shovel  placed  before  it  to  shield  it  from  the  light  of  a 
window.  It  has  been  lately  proved  that  this  is  not  a 
vulgar  error,  as  some  have  supposed,  for  there  are  certain 
chemical  rays  combined  with  the  light  of  the  sun  which 
retard  combustion. 

The  practice  of  wetting  fuel  previous  to  placing  it  on  a 
fire  is  wasteful,  on  this  account the  water  which  we 
throwT  on  the  fuel  must  be  converted  into  vapour,  and 
must  escape,  before  the  fuel  can  become  kindled ;  and  in 
the  act  of  vaporising,  it  robs  the  other  parts  of  the  fire  of 
a  large  quantity  of  heat,  which  is  thus  lost  to  any  useful 
purpose.  A  given  quantity  of  water,  in  order  to  be  con¬ 
verted  into  steam,  must  have  such  an  additional  quantity 
of  heat  as  would  impart  to  it  a  temperature  of  upwards 
of  1000  degrees  if  it  could  continue  in  the  liquid  state. 
In  the  case  of  the  wetted  fluid,  therefore,  this  large  amount 
of  heat  is  abstracted  from  the  fire,  and  thus  diminishes  its 
value. 

When  a  fire  is  first  lighted,  we  see  a  quantity  of  smoke 
rise  from  it  and  ascend  the  chimney,  which  quantity  is 
diminished  as  the  fire  becomes  clearer.  Now  this  smoke 
consists  of  a  portion  of  unburnt  hydrogen  combined  with 
unburnt  particles  of  carbon,  which  are  not  heated  to  a 
sufficient  degree  to  be  ignited.  The  air  which  exists  in  a 
chimney  becomes  heated,  and,  as  a  consequence,  lighter 
than  it  was  before,  and  so  ascends  the  chimne3r,  carrying 
with  it  the  unconsumed  fuel,  which  we  recognise  as 
smoke.  The  production  of  smoke  is  as  much  a  loss  as  it 
often  is  a  nuisance,  for  we  are  deprived  of  all  the  heat 
which  it  would  yield  if  it  were  consumed.  We  place  coals 
on  the  top  of  a  fire,  by  which  some  of  the  hydrogen, 
becoming  warm  and  liberated,  ascends  before  it  can  get 
ignited ;  but  if  we  could  by  any  means  supply  a  fire 
with  coals  from  beneath,  the  liberated  hydrogen  would 
have  to  pass  through  the  burning  coals  before  it  could 
ascend. 

This  subject  is  closely  connected  with  the  contrivances 
for  regulating  the  supply  of  air  to  a  fire.  If  the  fire  be 
low  and  dull,  it  may  frequently  be  invigorated  by  the 
forcible  ejection  of  wind  upon  it  from  a  bellows.  The 
action  of  this  instrument  is  illustrative  of  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere :  two  boards,  similar  in  size  and  shape, 
are  connected  at  their  edges  by  a  piece  of  leather,  which 
admits  of  their  being  brought  near  to,  or  far  from,  each 
other,  and  which  inclose  a  portion  of  air  between  them. 
Suppose  now  that  the  two  boards  be  close  together,  and 
that  we  separate  them  by  means  of  the  handles,  the  in¬ 
terior  space  would  be  almost  devoid  of  air,  because  we 
suppose  the  edges  to  be  well  secured :  the  external  air, 
however,  rushes  in  through  a  hole  in  the  under  hoard 
to  fill  the  vacated  space,  until  the  density  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  and  external  air  is  equal  :  on  closing  the  boards, 
the  air  cannot  escape  by  the  way  it  entered,  because  a 
leather  flap  or  valve  falls  over  the  hole ;  it  therefore  passes 
through  a  nozzle  which  is  inserted  into  one  end  of  the 
cavity,  and  thus  enters  the  fire.  If  we  stop  the  end  of 
the  nozzle  with  the  finger,  the  boards  cannot  be  brought 
together,  because  the  confined  air  has  no  means  of  escape. 

When  we  see  a  plate  of  metal  placed  across  the  upper 
part  of  a  fireplace,  we  may  consider  it  to  act  as  a  bellows 
or  blower,  in  this  way  : — there  is  always  a  current  of  cold 
air  flowing  towards  an  open  fire,  and  as  there  is  usually 
a  considerable  space  open  above  the  fire,  the  air  enters 
the  chimney,  and  produces  a  bad  effect  in  two  ways :  it 
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interferes  with  the  rapidity  of  the  ascent  of  the  heated 
air,  smoke,  aqueous  vapour,  &c.,  from  the  fire,  on  account 
of  its  being  somewhat  heavier  than  those  bodies ;  and  it 
tends  to  reduce  the  temperature  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
fire,  which,  as  we  have  said,  ought  to  have  the  highest 
temperature.  Now  by  the  interposition  of  a  screen  across 
this  opening,  most  of  the  air  which  enters  the  chimney 
must  pass  through  the  fire,  and  thus,  besides  supplying 
the  required  share  of  oxygen  for  the  purpose  of  com¬ 
bustion,  becomes  heated  and  lightened,  so  that  it  ascends 
the  chimney  with  greater  facility.  Very  lofty  chimneys 
act  as  blowers :  if  one  chimney  be  20  feet  high,  and 
another  40,  and  both  be  filled  with  heated  air,  the  air  in 
the  longer  chimney  has  twice  the  ascensive  force  of  that 
contained  in  the  shorter  one,  because  there  is  twice  as 
much  air  striving  to  gain  a  more  elevated  position.  We 
find  that  an  attic  chimney  sends  the  smoke  into  the  room 
more  frequently  than  a  kitchen  chimney,  chiefly  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  ascending  current,  which  prevents  the  descent 
of  the  smoke,  not  being  so  powerful  in  the  former  case  as 
in  the  latter.  The  lofty  chimneys  which  we  see  attached 
to  glasshouses  and  other  manufactories  where  intense  fires 
are  employed,  give  rise  to  a  powerful  ascending  current 
of  heated  air,  by  which  new  supplies  of  oxygen  are  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  burning  fuel  with  great  rapidity. 

The  bad  effect  of  an  open  fireplace  led  to  the  adop¬ 
tion,  some  years  ago,  of  “  register  stoves,”  in  which  a 
flap  or  screen  is  drawn  across  the  lower  part  of  the 
chimney,  with  a  small  hole  in  it  which  may  be  opened  or 
closed  at  pleasure  by  means  of  a  valve  or  trap ;  so  that 
but  little  cold  air  can  ascend  the  chimney,  the  valve 
being  opened  sufficient  only  to  admit  the  passage  of 
smoke  from  the  fire. 

The  great  heat  which  can  be  procured  in  German  and 
other  close  stoves  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
external  air  must  pass  through  the  burning  fuel  before  it 
can  ascend  the  chimney. 

We  shall  take  another  opportunity  of  describing  the 
modes  of  warming  buildings  by  heated  air,  hot  water,  &c. 


A  Chinese  Dinner. — We  were  conducted  into  another 
room,  and  took  our  places  at  little  four-cornered  tables, 
each  meant  for  six  persons.  The  tables  were  placed  toge¬ 
ther  in  the  form  of  a  half-circle,  and  the  side  towards  the 
centre  remained  unoccupied.  At  the  middle  table  sat  the 
host,  and  at  every  other  table  sat  a  Chinese,  who  did  the 
honours  of  it.  The  empty  sides  of  the  table,  where  no  one 
sat,  were  hung  with  scarlet  drapery,  beautifully  worked  in 
embroidery  of  gold  and  different  coloured  silks ;  Chinese 
flowers,  but  not  of  very  striking  forms,  furnished  the  pattern. 
On  the  front  edge  of  each  table  were  placed  the  finest  fruits 
in  little  baskets,  with  beautiful  flowers  stuck  between  them. 
Besides  these,  the  whole  table  was  covered  with  little  cups 
and  plates,  which  were  ranged  with  great  precision,  and 
contained  fruits,  preserves,  confectionery,  slices  of  bread 
and  butter,  with  small  birds  cold,  and  hundreds  of  other 
things.  An  extraordinary  degree  of  art  had  been  expended 
in  the  arrangement  of  those  articles ;  amongst  the  rest  were 
whole  rows  of  little  plates,  filled  with  elegantly-raised  three 
and  four  cornered  pyramids,  composed  of  little  bits  of 
pheasants,  larded  geese,  sausages,  and  so  forth.  Here 
stood  plates  with  small  oranges;  there  preserved  plums; 
and  here  again  almonds.  Various  little  seeds  of  different 
colours  were  served  upon  shallow  saucers,  so  arranged  how¬ 
ever  that  each  colour  occupied  a  particular  field.  We  here 
recognised  a  kind  of  quince  seed,  of  very  delicate  flavour  ; 
chick-peas,  which,  if  eaten  frequently,  are  said  to  produce 
a  very  bad  effect ;  and  chestnuts  and  hazel-nuts,  which 
come  from  the  province  of  Pecheli,  and  greatly  excel  our 
fruits  of  the  same  kind.  There  were,  moreover,  grapes, 
which  likewise  came  from  the  northern  provinces  of  the 
empire ;  with  preserved  ginger,  citrons,  and  lemons.  After 
making  but  a  short  stay  in  China,  one  is  accustomed  to  see 
daily  and  hourly  that  the  Chinese  conduct  all  their  ar¬ 
rangements  in  a  different  style  and  manner  from  ourselves  ; 
it  was  thus  also  with  the  repast,  for  we  began  with  the  dessert. 


[February  17,  1838. 

By  way  of  cover,  three  small  cups  are  placed  before  each 
seat ;  the  first  on  the  left  hand  is  filled  with  soy,  which  the 
Chinese  add  to  almost  every  sort  of  food ;  the  second  serves 
for  the  ordinary  eating ;  and  in  the  third  is  a  little  spoon  of 
porcelain  for  the  soups.  In  front  of  these  three  cups,  which 
are  ranged  in  a  line,  lie  the  two  round  little  chop-sticks, 
which  in  rich  houses  are  made  of  ivory.  It  is  extremely 
difficult  for  strangers  to  get  at  their  food  with  these  sticks, 
and  the  Chinese  were  amused  with  our  unskilfulness ;  one 
was  overheard  to  whisper,  ‘  Here  are  wise  Europeans  for 
you ;  they  cannot  so  much  as  eat  properly.’  Mr.  Lindsay 
understood  him  perfectly.  Instead  of  napkins,  small  three- 
cornered  pieces  of  paper  are  placed  near  the  covers  :  these 
are  ornamented  with  stripes  of  red  paper,  and  are  used  by 
the  Chinese  to  wipe  their  hands.  The  dinner  began  by 
the  host’s  inviting  us  to  eat  of  the  finer  dishes ;  whilst  we 
were  eating  them,  he  kept  calling  our  attention  to  the 
flavour  or  the  rarity  of  this  or  that  thing:  and  the  mode  of 
eating  was  to  convey  the  food  to  the  mouth,  with  the  two 
sticks,  out  of  the  dish  ;  for  a  small  bowl  was  the  largest 
vessel  placed  upon  the  table  during  the  whole  entertain¬ 
ment.  The  Chinese  place  no  cloths  upon  the  tables,  but 
instead,  so  soon  as  the  course  is  finished,  the  whole  board 
is  removed,  and  a  new  surface,  as  it  were,  with  fresh  things, 
is  served.  As  soon  as  the  first  course  was  removed,  another 
small  cup  was  added  to  each  cover ;  this  was  used  for 
chinking  hot  samtschu,  a  fermented  liquor  made  of  rice, 
which  at  a  Chinese  table  supplies  the  place  of  wine,  and 
which  is  always  served  boiling ;  servants  walk  round  with 
large  silver  cans,  and  help  everybody  to  this  nectar,  which, 
principally  on  account  of  its  heat,  begins  very  soon  to  ope¬ 
rate.  The  Chinese,  in  drinking  wine,  observe  nearly  the 
same  rules  as  the  English.  They  challenge  to  drink,  then 
hold  the  cup  with  both  hands,  and,  after  wishing  each  other 
health  and  happiness,  drink  it  off  at  a  draught ;  whereupon 
they  turn  the  inside  of  the  cup  towards  the  person  with 
whom  they  are  drinking,  and  show  that  they  have  drained 
every  drop.  On  one  occasion,  when  I  did  not  wish  to  drink 
off  a  whole  cup,  my  Chinese  friend  held  his  own  constantly 
before  me,  and  kept  making  signs  till  I  had  finished  mine. 
Samtschu  is  in  general  of  an  insipid  taste ;  they  have, 
however,  a  great  many  kinds  of  it,  which  are  constantly 
changed  at  the  tables  of  the  rich,  and  I  tasted  one  variety 
which  might  be  placed  alongside  of  the  best  brandy.  So 
soon  as  the  first  division  of  the  dinner,  consisting  possibly 
of  sixty  ragouts,  was  over,  the  soups  appeared ;  these  were 
placed  in  small  bowls,  in  the  middle  of  the  table,  and  every 
man  ate,  with  his  little  porcelain  spoon,  out  of  the  dish.  Jxu 
this  way  five  or  six  different  soups  were  served  in  succession, 
and  between  them  various  other  things  were  placed 
before  the  guests  in  little  cups  ;  amongst  the  rest,  pastry, 
prepared  in  many  ways,  articles  of  confectionery,  and 
strong  chicken-hashes.  Between  the  different  grand- 
divisions  of  the  dinner,  tea  was  handed  round,  and  to¬ 
bacco  smoked;  during  which  we  were  enabled  to  rest 
ourselves,  so  as  to  begin  again  with  fresh  vigour.  After 
several  courses,  five  small  tables  were  placed  outside  of  the 
half-circle  of  the  original  tables  ;  these  were  completely 
covered  with  roasted  pork  and  birds  of  all  sorts.  Then  ten 
cooks  came  into  the  room,  clothed  all  alike  and  very  taste¬ 
fully,  and  began  carving  the  roasts.  Two  placed  themselves 
before  each  table,  and  commenced,  with  long  knives,  to 
sever  the  hard-roasted  skin  of  all  these  viands,  which  was 
done  most  skilfully.  Other  servants,  who  stood  in  front  of 
the  tables,  received  the  little  bits,  into  which  all  these  roasts 
were  cut,  upon  small  plates,  and  then  placed  them  on  the 
middle  of  our  tables.  At  the  end  of  the  whole  meal,  the 
cooks  came  again  into  the  room,  and  returned  thanks  for 
the  honour  which  had  been  done  them  in  being  permitted 
to  cater  for  the  illustrious  company.  I  shall  here  close  the 
description  of  this  dinner,  which  perhaps  has  wearied  the 
indulgent  reader  more  than  it  did  us ;  yet  full  six  hours 
were  we  obliged  to  sit  at  it,  and  many  hundreds  of  dishes 
were  served  up. — Dr.  Meyeris  Voyage  round  the  World. 
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BARRY’S  PICTURES  IN  THE  GREAT  ROOM  OF  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  ENCOURAGEMENT 

OF  ARTS. 

I. — Orpheus. 


[Orpheus  civilizing  the  Inhabitants  of  Thrace.] 


James  Barry  was  born  at  Cork,  in  1741.  His  father 
was  the  master  of  a  coasting-vessel ;  and  being  a  plain, 
rough  sailor,  did  not  think  of  any  other  profession  for  his 
son  than  his  own.  But  young  Barry  early  evinced  a 
predilection  for  literature  and  art ;  and,  with  that  ardour 
which  distinguished  him  through  life,  devoted  all  the 
time  he  could  steal  from  sleep  and  other  occupations  to 
study.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  went  to  Dublin,  and 
exhibited,  at  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  a  picture  which 
attracted  the  attention  of  Edmund  Burke.  Under  the 
patronage  of  that  noble-minded  and  most  distinguished 
man  he  went  to  London,  and  was  sent  by  him  to  Rome 
to  perfect  his  education. 

At  Rome  he  remained  five  years  :  he  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land  in  1770.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  London, 
where  he  died  on  the  26th  of  February,  1806.  The 
circumstances  of  his  death  were,  like  those  of  his  life, 
marked  by  peculiarity.  Being  taken  ill  with  a  cold  fit 
of  pleuritic  fever  at  the  ordinary  where  he  usually  dined, 
he  was  conveyed  home  in  a  coach  :  but  the  key-hole  of 
Vol.  VII. 


the  house  having  been  filled  up  by  some  mischievous  boys, 
it  was  found  impossible  to  enter.  A  friend  procured  him 
a  bed  at  the  house  of  a  neighbour;  here  he  desired 
to  be  left  alone,  and  locked  himself  up  for  forty  hours 
without  medical  assistance.  He  lingered  for  twenty  days, 
when  he  expired. 

Barry’s  life  is  an  instructive  lesson.  With  genius  of  a 
high  order,  an  enthusiastic  devotion  to  art,  untiring  in¬ 
dustry,  great  moral  courage  and  disinterestedness,  he 
lived  and  died  a  poor  man  ;  many  who  knew  him  not 
liking  him,  and  few  who  attached  themselves  to  him 
remaining  as  friends.  Burke  placed  him,  as  he  had 
placed  Crabbe,  on  the  road  to  independence  and  reputa¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  personal  advantages  which  might  have 
resulted  to  the  artist  from  his  fine  endowments,  natural 
and  cultivated,  were  neutralized  by  an  excessive  irritabi¬ 
lity  of  temperament.  His  self-appreciation  was  not  that 
small,  bustling  vanity,  which  is  often  an  accompaniment 
of  mediocrity  and  a  selfish  disposition ;  it  was  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  power>  which  even  the  most  timid  possessor 
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of  it  must  feel.  But  with  large  views,  he  became  shut 
up  in  a  kind  of  bigotry  of  art :  he  looked  intensely  at  his 
object,  and  then  thought  that  others  should  see  as  he  saw 
and  feel  as  he  felt.  This  would  have  been  comparatively 
harmless,  if  his  angry  temperament  had  not  bristled  up 
like  the  porcupine  whenever  his  views  or  theories  were 
touched.  At  Rome  he  involved  himself  in  disputes  with 
his  fellow-students;  and  Burke  wrote  him  a  letter  of 
advice.  In  England  he  was  deprived  of  his  professor¬ 
ship  of  painting,  and  expelled  the  Royal  Academy,  as  a 
consequence  of  disputes  with  its  members.  Whether  he 
was  right  or  wrong  in  the  charges  which  he  brought 
against  the  Academy  is  quite  beside  the  question  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  brought  them.  It  is  always  un¬ 
kind,  and  it  is  frequently  unwise  and  impertinent,  in  even 
the  most  gifted,  needlessly  to  offend  the  prejudices  and 
the  conventional  usages  of  society.  Men  in  general  see 
but  the  outward  forms  of  each  other  :  and  that  admira¬ 
tion  of  manifested  talent  which  is  yielded  warmly  when 
gratuitously  given,  is  often  alloyed  with  a  grudge  or  a 
sneer  when  it  is  made  payable  on  demand. 

Had  Barry  lived,  he  would  have  found  that  the  world 
is  not  altogether  a  mass  of  ingratitude.  The  earl  of  Bu¬ 
chan  set  on  foot  a  subscription  for  him,  which  amounted 
to  about  1000/.,  in  order  to  purchase  him  an  annuity. 
His  death  prevented  the  completion  of  the  project. 

While  he  was  on  the  Continent,  Barry  was  much  an¬ 
noyed  by  the  prevailing  opinion  respecting  the  capabili¬ 
ties  of  England  and  Englishmen  to  produce  and  excel  in 
the  higher  departments  of  art.  Montesquieu,  Du  Bos, 
and  Winckelman,  had  advanced  opinions  that  our  cli¬ 
mate,  soil,  and  food  were  natural  drawbacks  to  our 
advancement ;  and  though  it  was  admitted  that  we  some¬ 
times  succeeded  admirably  in  execution,  we  were  deemed 
incapable  of  reaching  the  higher  region  of  design. 
Barry,  on  his  return  to  this  country,  entered  the  lists  as 
the  champion  of  England.  He  published,  in  1775,  an 
‘  Inquiry  into  the  real  and  imaginary  Obstructions  to  the 
Acquisition  of  the  Arts  in  England and  shortly  after¬ 
wards  began  the  work  of  painting  an  epic  poem,  with  the 
intention  of  proving,  by  his  own  hand,  that  both  design 
and  execution  could  arise  and  be  combined  in  our  “  fog- 
covered  island,”  as  well  as  under  the  clearer  sky  of  Italy. 
The  idea  was  a  noble  one  ;  it  was  the  child  of  genius ; 
and  the  spirit  and  manner  in  which  Barry  entered  on 
his  work,  and  finished  it,  were  worthy  of  the  object  pro¬ 
posed.  He  offered  to  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement 
of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  to  paint,  gratui¬ 
tously ,  a  series  of  pictures  illustrative  of  the  progress  of 
man  from  a  savage  to  a  civilized  state,  or,  to  express  it 
in  his  own  words,  “  That  the  attainment  of  happiness, 
individual  as  well  as  public,  depends  on  the  development, 
proper  cultivation,  and  perfection  of  the  human  faculties, 
physical  and  moral,  which  are  so  well  calculated  to  lead 
human  nature  to  its  true  rank,  and  the  glorious  designa¬ 
tion  assigned  for  it  by  Providence.”  His  offer  was 
accepted,  and  for  seven  years,  amid  many  privations,  he 
laboured  at  his  task.  When  finished,  he  obtained  700/., 
of  which  500/.  was  the  result  of  an  exhibition  of  his 
pictures,  and  200/.  a  present  from  the  Society  to  whom 
he  had  given  them.  It  is  a  painful  reflection  that  “  this 
sum  comprises  nearly  the  whole  produce  of  his  profes¬ 
sional  career.”  With  a  knowledge  of  this  fact,  one  looks 
at  the  pictures  as  if  they  had  been  worked  out  with  sighs 
and  tears,  and  by  the  support  of  many  a  stinted  meal. 
But  he  was  absorbed  in  his  work ;  and  that  “  in¬ 
firmity  of  noble  minds  ”  which  leads  them  to  “  spurn 
delights  and  live  laborious  days”  held  him  on  till  he  had 
finished  what  is  now,  with  all  its  defects,  as  fine  a  monu¬ 
ment  of  the  genius  of  art  as  has  been  accomplished  in 
England  by  any  single  individual. 

Barry’s  six  pictures  adorn  the  principal  room  of  the 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts  and  Manufactures, 
in  their  house  in  John  Street,  Adelphi.  The  room  is 
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oblong  ;  two  of  the  pictures  have  been  adapted  for  each 
side,  and  are  each  forty-two  feet  long  ;  the  other  four  are 
in  pairs  at  each  end,  and  are  each  fifteen  feet  two  inches 
long.  The  pictures  are  all  of  a  uniform  height,  eleven 
feet  ten  inches.  The  subjects  are,  Orpheus  civilizing  the 
inhabitants  of  Thrace ;  a  Grecian  Harvest-home ;  the 
Victors  at  Olympia ;  an  Allegorical  Representation  of  the 
Thames,  typifying  England  and  Commerce  ;  the  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts  distributing  its  annual 
prizes ;  and  Elysium,  or  the  State  of  final  Retribution. 
The  latter,  and  the  Victors  at  Olympia,  are  the  two  great 
pictures  of  the  series. 

Justice  will  be  best  done  to  Barry’s  pictures  by  con¬ 
sidering  them  first  in  the  light  which  he  considered  them 
himself,  and  then  to  look  at  them  with  the  eyes  of  our 
own  understanding. 

The  artist  required  a  starting  point  for  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  idea  he  wished  to  develop,  namely,  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  man  from  the  savage  to  the  civilized  state.  He 
accordingly  selected  the  celebrated  personage  in  Grecian 
mythology,  Orpheus,  and  placed  him  in  the  midst  of  the 
wild  inhabitants  of  Thrace,  whom  he  is  reputed  to  have 
civilized.  The  reader  is  doubtless  familiar  with  some  of 
the  many  Grecian  fables  told  respecting  Orpheus.  He  is, 
as  it  were,  the  type  or  personification  of  the  music  of  the 
ancient  Greeks.  Overloaded  as  the  early  Grecian  history 
is  with  fabulous  circumstances,  there  is,  doubtless,  a  foun¬ 
dation  of  truth  in  much  that  is  related ;  and  though, 
therefore,  the  existence  of  such  a  person  as  Orpheus  has 
been  denied,  we  may  assume  that  there  was  one,  or  per¬ 
haps  several  individuals,  Whose  humanizing  and  directing 
influence  over  their  fellow-men  is  commemorated  under 
the  actions  ascribed  to  Orpheus.  He  is  set  down  as  one 
of  the  Argonauts ;  and  Plato  says  that  he  derived  his  idea 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  from  Orpheus.  He  is  also 
reputed  to  have  greatly  improved  the  lyre ;  and  who  is 
ignorant  of  the  story  which  represents  him  to  have  de¬ 
scended  into  the -regions  of  Pluto,  to  have  recovered  his 
Eurydice  by  the  divine  charm  of  his  music,  and  to  have 
lost  her  again  by  his  impatient  curiosity  ? 

Orpheus,  then,  in  the  picture,  is  the  principal  person¬ 
age  ;  and  we  may  consider  him  as  Barry’s  poetic!  image 
or  personification  of  the  principle  of  civilization.  Around 
him  are  the  rude  inhabitants  of  Thrace,  listening  in 
wonder  to  his  instructive  song,  and  charmed  into  silence 
by  his  music.  He  appears  as  Horace  represents  him, 
the  “minister  and  interpreter  of  the  gods.”  “Byth; 
action  of  Orpheus,  the  song  appears  the  principal,  and 
the  music  an  accessary  part ;  as  it  should  always  be 
where  utility  and  instruction  are  intended.  His  hearers, 
who  are  represented  in  what  is  called  a  state  of  nature, 
are  most  of  them  armed  with  clubs,  and  clad  in  the  spoils 
of  wild  beasts ;  an  allusion  to  their  being  possessed  of 
courage  and  strength  to  subdue  lions  and  tigers,  but  want¬ 
ing  wisdom  and  skill  to  prevent  retaliation  on  themselves 
or  their  feeble  offspring.  The  latter  circumstance  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  a  woman,  at  some  distance  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  milking  a  goat,  her  two  children  sitting  near 
her  at  the  entrance  of  the  habitation  (a  cave),  where  they 
are  ill- secured  against  a  lion,  who  discovers  them  as  he 
is  prowling  about  for  prey  :  still  farther  in  the  distance 
are  seen  two  horses,  one  of  which  is  run  down  by  a  tiger. 
By  this  incident  it  is  clearly  pointed  out  that  the  want  of 
human  culture  is  an  evil  which  extends  beyond  our  own 
species,  to  all  animals  intended  for  domestication,  and 
which  have  no  other  defence  than  the  industry  and  wis¬ 
dom  of  man.” 

Such  is  Barry’s  view  of  his  picture  :  let  us  now  look 
at  it  for  ourselves.  If, — as  Wordsworth  affirms, — 

“  We  live  by  admiration,  hope,  and  love  ; 

And  even  as  these  are  well  and  wisely  fixed, 

In  dignity  of  being  we  ascend,” 

then  has  Barry  very  finely  embodied  the  elements  of 
civilization.  “  Admiration,  hope,  and  love”  are  depicted 
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on  the  countenances  of  the  auditors  of  Orpheus ;  and  the 
sentiments  thus  aroused  seem  about  to  he  “well  and 
wisely  fixed,”  by  the  rapt  intelligence  of  the  female  por¬ 
tion.  In  the  character  of  woman  lies  much  of  that  moral 
power  by  which  man  ascends  “  in  dignity  of  being.”  If, 
again,  “  the  fundamental  ideas  contained  in  the  word  civi¬ 
lization  are — the  continual  advancement  of  society  in 
wealth  and  prosperity,  and  the  improvement  of  man  in 
his  individual  capacity,”  then  has  Barry  gone  upon  the 
principles  of  sound  philosophy  in  making  the  music,  or 
the  movement  of  the  feelings,  subordinate  to  the  song,  or 
the  instruction  of  the  understanding.  If,  again,  “  pure 
invention  is  but  the  habit  of  a  liar,”  and  poetry  to  be 
eternal  must  be  based  on  truth,  then  has  Barry  placed 
the  lyre  in  the  hands  of  Orpheus,  not  only  in  compliance 
with  the  Grecian  fable,  but  in  compliance  with  what  is 
true  in  the  history  of  man.  In  the  notes  to  the  “  Pictorial 
Bible”  it  is  assumed  that  the  “  harp”  of  our  English 
version  is  the  lyre  of  antiquity ;  and  what  reader  of  the 
Bible  is  ignorant  of  how  the  youthful  David  charmed  the 
“  evil  spirit  ”  in  Saul  by  his  melodious  skill  ?  or  how,  in 
maturer  years,  when  oppressed  by  the  cares  of  a  king¬ 
dom,  he  relieved  his  own  mind  by  singing  to  his  lyre 
those  noble  strains  which  have  been  the  solace  of  thou¬ 
sands  in  succeeding  ages,  and  which  will  yet  exert  their 
humanizing  influences  in  a  later  age  of  the  world,  and 
amid  the  accumulated  triumphs  of  civilization  ?  In  all 
these  instances,  Barry  has  painted  this  picture,  as  he 
painted  the  series,  in  the  spirit  of  poetry  and  truth. 

But  the  idea  of  the  picture  is  chargeable  with  defec¬ 
tiveness,  and  there  is  incongruity  in  some  of  the  details. 
The  idea  of  the  series  proceeds  upon  that  false  view  of 
the  progress  of  man  which  represents  him  first  as  a 
hunter,  then  as  a  tiller  of  the  earth,  and  from  thence,  as 
from  a  vantage  ground,  making  his  way  in  civilization. 
How  does  he  represent  the  auditors  of  Orpheus  in  “  a 
state  of  nature  ?”  “  It  is  a  circumstance,”  he  says,  “  of¬ 

ten  observed  by  travellers,  that  the  value  and  estimation 
of  women  increase  according  to  the  growth  and  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  society,  and  that  among  savage  nations  their 
merits  are  disregarded,  and  they  are  in  a  condition  little 
better  than  beasts  of  burden ;  all  offices  of  fatigue  and 
labour,  war  and  hunting  excepted,  being  reserved  for 
them.  It  is  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  observation,  that  a 
woman  is  leaning  on  her  male  companion,  and  carrying  a 
dead  fawn  upon  her  shoulder.”  Does  this  figure  indeed 
prove  the  truth  of  the  observation  ?  The  Greeks  always 
gave  Diana  and  her  nymphs,  notwithstanding  their  sup¬ 
posed  masculine  occupation,  exceeding  grace  and  delicacy 
of  form.  But  this  was  the  poetry  of  pure  ’  invention ; 
and  the  poetry  of  Barry  was  intended  as  the  poetry  of 
truth.  Does  that  graceful,  delicate  figure  with  the  dead 
fawn  over  her  shoulder  indicate  aught  of  the  abject  con¬ 
dition  of  woman  amongst  uncivilized  man  ?  She  leans 
with  a  confiding  look  upon  the  athletic  figure  before  her. 
But  uncivilized  man  is  a  tyrant  in  even  minutest  mat¬ 
ters  ;  a  sentiment  of  beauty  is  not  found  in  savage  life, 
and  affectionate,  intelligent  confidence,  and  delicacy  of 
form,  are  the  result  of  education,  freedom  from  abject  toil, 
and  high  refinement.  It  is  this  that  gives  such  a  charm 
to  Milton’s  “  Eve.”  She  comes  perfect  from  the  hand  of 
her  Creator  ;  she  is  placed  in  a  garden,  sheltered  from 
the  influences  of  weather,  and  freed  from  all  necessity  of 
mere  bodily  toil ;  and  therefore  when  she  advances  to 
meet  Adam  we  feel  how  true  it  must  be  that  “  grace  was 
in  all  her  steps,”  and  that  every  motion  was  “  dignity  and 
love.” 

The  principal  figures  in  the  picture  are  grouped  with 
considerable  skill.  Orpheus,  as  the  chief  object,  is  finely 
contrasted  by  the  tall  figure,  whose  athletic  form  and  awe¬ 
struck  countenance  contrast  again  with  the  delicate  figure 
of  his  companion  with  the  dead  fawn  over  her  shoulder. 
The  females  seated  on  the  ground  are  again  well-contrasted 
by  the  advanced  figure  of  the  old  man,  who  leaning  on 


his  elbow  looks  up  towards  the  inspired  musician  with 
a  sort  of  admiring  yet  incredulous  wonder.  On  the  right 
of  Orpheus  two  individuals  are  inspecting  a  scroll,  in¬ 
tended  as  a  supplementary  evidence  of  what  he  did  for 
the  civilization  of  his  fellows  :  the  scroll  is  supposed  to 
contain  the  doctrines  which  he  taught.  One  individual 
is  introduced  as  “  contemplating  his  hands,  and  the  various 
uses  to  which  they  are  convertible ;  he  appears  as  if,  for 
the  first  time,  struck  with  the  grand  idea  that  ‘  know¬ 
ledge  is  power.’  ”  A  number  of  minute  particulars  are 
intended  to  complete  the  story  of  the  picture.  Fragments 
of  the  acorn  are  supposed  to  show  “  the  miserable  sub¬ 
sistence  derived  from  spontaneous  uncultivated  nature  ;” 
and  the  lamb  bound,  with  the  knife,  fire,  &c.,  to  express 
the  preparations  for  sacrifice,  and,  by  implication,  the 
first  dawnings  of  the  truths  of  religion  on  the  minds  of  the 
auditors  of  Orpheus.  We  cannot  conclude  with  the  af¬ 
firmation  that  “  the  whole  of  this  picture  shows  with 
peculiar  energy  the  effect  of  those  benefits  which  accrue 
to  mankind  from  religion  and  philosophy,  and  the  abso¬ 
lute  necessity  of  substituting  the  love  and  pursuit  of  truth, 
justice,  order,  and  social  life,  in  lieu  of  the  fraud,  violence, 
and  disorder  of  the  savage  state but  we  may  freely 
and  safely  affirm  that  this  picture,  as  a  portion  of  a  re¬ 
markable  series,  is  worthy  of  the  extraordinary  man  by 
whom  it  was  painted. 

Permanence  of  Knowledge. — The  practical  results  of  the 
progress  of  physics,  chemistry,  and  mechanics  are  of  the 
most  marvellous  kind ;  and  to  make  them  all  distinct  would 
require  a  comparison  of  ancient  and  modern  states :  ships 
that  were  moved  by  human  labour  in  the  ancient  world  are 
transported  by  the  winds  ;  and  a  piece  of  steel  touched  by 
the  magnet  points  to  the  mariner  his  unerring  course  from 
the  old  to  the  new  world  ;  and  by  the  exertions  of  one  man 
of  genius  [James  Watt],  aided  by  the  resources  of  che¬ 
mistry,  a  power  which  by  the  old  philosophers  could  hardly 
have  been  imagined,  has  been  generated  and  applied  to 
almost  all  the  machinery  of  active  life — the  steam-engine 
performs  not  only  the  labour  of  horses  but  of  man  ;  by  com¬ 
binations  which  appear  almost  possessed  of  intelligence, 
waggons  are  moved  by  it,  constructions  made,  vessels  caused 
to  perform  voyages  in  opposition  to  wind  and  tide,  and  a 
power  placed  in  human  hands  which  seems  almost  unlimited. 
To  these  novel  and  still  extending  improvements  may  be 
added  others,  which,  though  of  a  secondary  kind,  yet  mate¬ 
rially  affect  the  comforts  of  life :  the  collecting  from  fossil 
materials  the  elements  of  combustion,  and  applying  them 
so  as  to  illuminate,  by  a  single  operation,  houses,  streets, 
and  even  cities.  If  you  look  to  the  results  of  chemical  arts, 
you  will  find  new  substances  of  the  most  extraordinary  na¬ 
ture  applied  to  novel  purposes ;  you  will  find  a  few  experi¬ 
ments  in  electricity  leading  to  the  marvellous  result  of 
disarming  the  thunder-cloud  of  its  terrors,  and  you  will  see 
new  instruments  created  by  human  ingenuity,  possessing 
the  same  powers  as  the  electrical  organs  of  living  animals. 
To  whatever  part  of  the  vision  of  modern  times  you  cast  your 
eyes,  you  will  find  marks  of  superiority  and  improvement ; 
and  the  results  of  intellectual  labour,  or  of  scientific  genius, 
are  permanent,  and  incapable  of  being  lost.  Monarchs 
change  their  plans,  governments  their  objects ;  but  a  piece 
of  steel  touched  by  the  magnet  preserves  its  character  for 
ever,  and  secures  to  man  the  dominion  of  the  trackless 
ocean.  A  new  period  of  society  may  send  armies  from  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic  to  those  of  the  Euxine,  and  the  empire 
of  the  followers  of  Mahomet  may  be  broken  in  pieces  by  a 
northern  people,  and  the  dominion  of  the  Britons  in  Asia 
may  share  the  fate  of  that  of  Tamerlane  or  Gengis  Khan  ; 
but  the  steam-boat  which  ascends  the  Delaware  or  the  St. 
Lawrence  will  be  continued  to  be  used,  and  will  carry  the 
civilization  of  an  improved  people  into  the  deserts  of  North 
America  and  into  the  wilds  of  Canada.  In  the  common 
history  of  the  world,  as  compiled  by  authors  in  general,  al¬ 
most  all  the  great  changes  of  nations  are  confounded  with 
changes  in  their  dynasties,  and  events  are  usually  referred 
either  to  sovereigns,  chiefs,  heroes,  or  their  armies,  which 
do  in  fact  originate  from  entirely  different  causes,  either  of 
an  intellectual  or  moral  nature.  Governments  depend  far 
more  than  is  generally  supposed  upon  the  opinion  of  the 
people  and  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  nation. — Last  Days  of 
a  Philosopher,  by  Sir  H.  Davy. 
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ISLE  OF  PORTLAND. 


[Portland  Quarry.] 


[Continued  from  No.  377.] 

Portland  being  a  part  of  the  ancient  demense  lands, 
the  quarries  are  held  by  the  sovereign  as  lord  of  the 
manor,  and  let  out  to  proprietors  under  various  forms  of 
tenure.  The  quarries  are  about  100  in  number.  The 
erown  holds  and  works  about  a  fourth  ;  and  the  rest  are 
shared  between  some  half-dozen  proprietors,  who  pay  a 
nominal  rent  per  acre,  and  a  real  rent  of  2s.  per  ton  for 
every  ton  of  stone  raised  and  shipped.  The  immediate 
management  of  the  quarries  is  entrusted  to  stewards  or 
agents,  at  fixed  salaries,  averaging  70/.  per  annum. 
Under  them  are  several  “  masters”  or  foremen,  who  take 
the  oversight  of  a  certain  number  of  men,  and  whose  pay 
varies  from  that  of  a  common  quarryman  to  50/.  yearly. 
The  quarry  itself  is  usually  worked  by  a  company  of  six 
men  and  two  boys,  whose  pay  in  all  cases  depends  on  the 
actual  amount  of  stone  “  won”  and  delivered  to  the  agent. 

Before  proceeding  to  explain  the  processes  used  in 
getting  the  stone,  it  will  be  necessary  first  to  describe  the 
structure  of  the  crust  or  superficial  strata  of  the  island. 
A  visitor  would  accomplish  this  at  once  by  a  glance  at 
any  clean-faced  cliff  in  his  neighbourhood,  but  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  ocular  demonstration  the  following  description 
and  the  cut  in  the  next  page  will  very  clearly  exhibit  its 
constitution. 

First  occurs  the  surface-soil,  7  feet  deep.  Second,  three 
layers  of  grit,  called  “  Bur-stone,  Cap,  &  Scull-cap,”  or 
collectively, the  “  Turf-layer,”  16  feet.  Thiid,  Roach-stone, 
9  feet ;  which  immediately  covers  the  good  Portland  stone 
of  commerce,  in  a  compact*  horizontal  bed  of  about  8  feet 
in  depth.  Beneath  it  follow  various  beds  of  clay,  marl, 
flint,  &c.  Here  then  we  have  a  superincumbent  mass  of 
earth  and  stone,  32  feet  in  depth,  which  must  all  be  re¬ 


moved  before  a  single  foot  of  the  good  stone  it  covers  can 
be  procured, — a  hard  task,  and  one  which  is  rendered 
still  more  so  by  the  fact  we  have  before  mentioned,  that 
till  this  is  done  the  workmen  are  not  entitled  to  any  re¬ 
muneration.  In  a  quarry  of  this  size,  and  worked  by  the 
number  of  hands  described,  the  labours  of  three  years  are 
required  to  accomplish  the  task.  First,  the  layers  of 
surface-soil  and  rubbish  are  dug,  and  carried  in  strong 
iron-bound  barrows,  to  be  thrown  over  the  fallow  fields  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Next,  the  “  Turf-layer  ”  is  raised, 
but  the  obstinacy  of  its  structure  and  its  weight  make  it 
a  work  of  serious  labour.  The  strata  of  which  it  is  com¬ 
posed  sometimes  present  great  solidity,  and  at  other 
times  are  naturally  split  in  large  masses ;  in  both  cases 
they  have  to  be  reduced  to  small  lumps,  and  lifted  into 
carts.  The  breakage  is  done  by  driving  wedges,  and 
other  similar  contrivances ;  and  the  lifting  by  a  peculiarly 
formed  shovel,  whose  long  handle  is  laid  along  the  thigh, 
and  the  load  raised  by  a  sudden  jerk,  the  combined  action 
of  the  arm  and  knee,  and  thrown  into  a  cart,  to  which 
seven  or  more  horses  are  attached,  and  by  whom  it  is 
carried,  either  to  be  thrown  over  the  cliffs  into  the  sea,  or 
piled  up  in  large  mounds  at  a  distance.  The  Roach-stone 
is  the  next  stratum,  and  as  it  is  unbroken  in  its  mass,  of 
great  hardness,  and  nine  or  more  feet  in  depth,  it  requires 
of  course  a  long  struggle  to  accomplish  its  removal.  Af¬ 
ter  clearing  the  surface,  the  first  step  taken  is  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  a  blast,  for  splitting  the  Roach  into  blocks  suf¬ 
ficiently  small  for  removal.  A  circular  hole,  4  feet  8 
inches  in  depth  by  three  inches  in  width,  is  then  drilled 
in  the  rock ;  filled  at  the  bottom  to  the  height  of  2i  inches 
with  gunpowder,  tightly  rammed,  and  connected  with  a 
train  on  the  outside.  This  is  then  fired,  and  an  explo- 
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sion  follows,  which  splits  the  stone  for  several  yards  around 
into  perpendicular  rents  of  about  an  inch  across.  The 
masses  of  stone  between  these  rifts  have  now  to  he  re¬ 
moved,  and  as  some  of  them  weigh  upwards  of  fifty  tons, 
an  amount  of  power  would  seem  to  be  required,  far  be¬ 
yond  the  compass  of  half  a  dozen  quarrymen,  and  the  scanty 
mechanical  means  at  their  disposal.  The  only  instru¬ 
ments  used  are  rollers  of  various  sizes,  and  strong  double- 
handed  jacks  ;  months  are  consequently  consumed  in  the 
slow-paced  operation.  Three  of  the  jacks  are  placed 
against  the  mass,  and  then  follows  what  may  perhaps  be 
justly  deemed  the  severest  struggle  in  which  human  bones 
and  muscles  were  ever  engaged.  More  than  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds  of  stone  have  to  be  moved  a  hundred 
yards  and  more  over  heaps  of  loose  stones ,  by  half  a  dozen 
men  !  The  jacks  being  fixed  in  the  most  advantageous  posi¬ 
tions,  the  men  commence  to  heave  round  the  winches  ;  and 
then  the  shrill  cry  is  heard  of  “  High,  boys,  high,”  repeated 
with  great  rapidity.  Meanwhile  the  winches  of  the 
jacks,  turned  against  so  prodigious  an  amount  of  re¬ 
sistance,  make  a  progress  as  slow  as  the  minute  hand  of 
a  watch.  It  is  sufficient,  however,  if  they  do  really  turn 
at  all,  for  it  is  by  the  smallest  possible  degrees  the  re¬ 
moval  is  at  length  accomplished  and  the  pit  cleared  for 
the  production  of  the  best  stone.  The  exhaustion  which 
these  labours  occasion  is  evidenced  by  the  frequent  pe¬ 
riods  of  rest,  and  in  the  constant  use  of  the  water-keg, 
from  which  they  drink  copiously.  One  of  the  men,  when 
I  asked  him  if  the  work  was  hard,  said,  “  Sir,  we  are 
obliged  to  heave  our  hearts  out ,  and  all  in  the  sun  too!” 
They  do  not,  however,  appear  to  suffer  any  permanent 
damage  by  their  labours,  and  but  little  abatement  of 
strength,  even  in  extreme  old  age.  A  night’s  rest  cures 
all.  One  old  fellow  upwards  of  seventy  years  of  age, 
who  was  doing  the  work  of  the  strongest,  told  me,  that 
through  that  long  period  he  had  never  known  sickness. 
The  secret  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  pure  air,  free  expo¬ 
sure  to  all  weathers,  and  a  certain  quiet  of  mind. 

When  a  quarry  has  been  cleared  of  its  rubbish,  and 
the  flooring  of  good  Portland  stone  brought  fairly  into 
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view,  the  real  business  of  a  quarryman — that  by  which 
he  would  choose  to  be  known — commences.  All  his  pre¬ 
liminary  labours  have  required  little  beyond  the  exercise 
of  mere  strength,  but  now  judgment  and  ingenuity  are 
called  for  in  the  selection  and  preparation  of  the  rude 
lumps  of  stone  for  architectural  purposes ;  and  the 
labourer  becomes  an  artisan.  The  cleared  bed  of  pure 
stone  is  found  to  be  split  in  numerous  directions  by  what 
are  called  “  gullies,”  and  these  of  course  divide  it  into 
masses,  varying  in  size  according  to  the  width  of  the  gul¬ 
lies.  In  this  way  blocks  of  every  imaginable  size  and 
form  are  procured ;  and  when  they  have  been  wedged 
out,  a  council  is  held  by  the  men,  and  it  is  discussed 
whether  this  one  would  make  a  pier-stone  for  a  bridge  ; 
another,  a  shaft  for  a  column  ;  a  third,  a  baluster  for  a 
parapet,  and  so  on.  These  important  uses  determined, 
the  masses  are  severally  dragged  to  convenient  spots,  and 
reduced  to  square  or  appropriate  forms  by  the  action  of 
a  double-headed  iron  picker,  called  a  “kivel,”  and 
weighing  twenty-five  pounds.  The  only  business  re¬ 
maining,  previous  to  the  delivery  of  the  stones  to  the 
wharf,  is  to  ascertain  their  weight,  and  to  mark  it  on 
them.  The  former  is  computed  by  measure,  16  square  feet 
being  estimated  to  weigh  a  ton ;  and  the  latter  by  cutting 
the  amount  in  certain  hieroglyphic  characters.  A  mono¬ 
gram  of  the  proprietor’s  name  is  also  added.  The  mea¬ 
suring  rod  used  for  the  above  purpose  was  covered  with 
odd  symbols,  of  which  I  could  make  nothing. 

When  the  stone  is  ready  for  delivery,  it  is  lifted  on  a 
stage-like  cart,  with  solid  wooden  wheels,  exactly  resem¬ 
bling  the  waggon  of  the  ancients  and  the  Moorish  bull- 
cart  of  Spain  at  this  day.  To  this  is  yoked  seven 
horses  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  western  quarries  it  is  then 
taken  to  a  railway  station  at  the  top  of  Fortune’s  Well 
hill,  and  entrusted  to  the  care  of  a  company,  who  send  it 
round  the  hills,  by  inclined  planes,  to  a  wharf  at  the  foot 
of  the  Chesil  bank,  a  mile  and  a  half  distance,  and  for 
which  they  are  authorized  to  charge  8 d.  per  ton  for  stone 
of  the  best,  and  4 d.  for  roach  and  other  kinds  of  inferior 
quality. 
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We  have  mentioned  that  quarrymen  are  paid  only  for 
the  stone  actually  delivered  from  the  quarry.  Ten  shil¬ 
lings  a  ton  is  fixed  by  common  consent  as  the  average 
price,  and  this  is  supposed  to  include  the  value  of  all  the 
preliminary  labour.  The  money  thus  earned  is  placed  to 
his  credit,  and  at  the  end  of  six  months  an  account  is  made 
out,  and  a  balance  determined,  which  is  often  against 
the  workman;  the  labour  of  “winning ’’the  stone  oc¬ 
cupying  a  period  of  three  years ;  and  the  men  receiving 
nothing  in  the  interval,  the  agents  meet  the  destitution 
which  would  otherwise  be  suffered  by  opening  chandlers’ 
stores,  and  letting  the  workmen  have  all  the  larger  neces¬ 
saries  of  life  on  account  of  their  prospective  gains.  The 
average  amount  earned  by  a  workman,  if  he  were  con¬ 
stantly  employed,  would  be  12s.  per  week ;  but  this 
average  is  much  reduced  by  various  casualties.  Thus,  if 
it  rain  before  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  he  is  not 
allowed  to  work  that  day  ;  if  the  wind  be  high,  the  dust 
of  the  pit  drives  him  from  his  labours  ;  should  the  mar¬ 
kets  be  dull,  his  week  is  reduced  to  four  days ;  if  a  burial 
take  place,  he  is  obliged,  on  the  tolling  of  the  church- 
bell,  which  commences  at  noon,  to  leave  work  for  the  rest 
of  the  day  ;  and  should  the  deceased  happen  to  be  a 
stranger,  he  is  even  compelled,  by  immemorial  usage,  to 
attend  and  assist  the  obsequies.  Added  to  this  is  the 
time  lost  by  accidents,  which  in  so  perilous  a  trade  are 
frequent ;  and  the  cost  of  tools  also,  which  are  found  by 
himself.  These  drawbacks  combine  to  reduce  the  weekly 
wages  to  an  average  of  9s.  or  10s ;  but  even  that  small 
pittance  is  frequently  reduced  to  7  s. 

The  earnings  of  a  quarryman  being  so  small,  and  his 
family  very  commonly  large,  it  may  be  worthy  of  inquiry 
how  they  are  supported ;  and  as  they  are  both  well 
fed  and  well  clothed,  and  have  never  resorted  to 
“  parish  allowance,”  except  in  some  few  cases  of  extreme 
age  and  decrepitude,  the  subj°ct  becomes  one  of  the 
deepest  interest.  The  resource;  >■  a  Portland  family  are 
the  following  : — 1 .  An  acre  of  land,  used  either  for  rais¬ 
ing  corn,  potatoes,  or  the  general  products  of  a  gar¬ 
den.  For  this  20s.  rent  and  10s.  tithe  and  poor-rate  are 
paid,  and  30s.  is  supposed  to  be  the  cost  of  seed  and 
•miscellaneous  expenses.  The  corn  and  potato  grounds 
are  mostly  on  the  top  of  the  island,  and  the  gardens  on 
the  declivities.  On  these  little  plots  the  men  spend  their 
leisure  evenings  and  holidays  in  a  diligent  cultivation  of 
the  best  vegetable  products.  In  this  way  flour  for  the 
puddings,  potatoes  for  the  winter  store,  and,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  sterility  of  the  soil,  a  good  supply  of  small 
fruits  and  esculent  vegetables,  are  produced.  Gooseber¬ 
ries,  sheltered  by  walls  from  the  sea-breeze,  bear  abun¬ 
dantly  in  the  season.  Gooseberry-cakes,  of  the  size  and 
form  of  Cheshire  cheeses,  may  be  seen  drying  in  the  sun 
(before  baking)  at  many  of  the  cottage  windows.  2.  A 
cow  is  often  procured  by  the  savings  of  the  thrifty  house¬ 
wives  ;  the  grazing  costs  nothing,  the  Vern-hill  serving 
as  meadow  land  for  the  common  use  of  the  island.  Milk 
is  consequently  cheap  and  abundant ;  and  home-made 
cheeses  are  found  on  most  tables.  3.  Fowls  are  numer¬ 
ously  reared,  and  add  the  luxury  of  eggs  to  bacon.  4. 
On  the  Southern  Downs  the  common  mushroom  grows 
in  great  abundance,  and  to  an  enormous  size.  I  mea¬ 
sured  some  a  foot  in  diameter.  These  are  carefully 
gathered,  and  enter  largely  into  the  seasoning  of  a  Port¬ 
land  feast.  5.  Water-cresses  are  found  sparingly  in 
moist  spots,  but  are  gleaned  with  diligence,  and  provide  a 
relish  for  the  breakfast.  6.  On  all  the  fallow- fields  (and 
these  are  numerous,  crops  being  raised  only  in  alternate 
years)  the  Cuckoo-pint  ( Arum  Maculatum )  grows  in 
unparalleled  abundance,  and  the  field  is  then  called  a 
“  starch-moor the  roots  are  gathered  by  the  women, 
the  farinaceous  matter  is  extracted,  and  a  fine  supply  of 
British  arrowroot  secured.  Much  of  it  is  sold  in  Wey¬ 
mouth,  and  the  produce  brought  home  in  clothing.  The 
Society  of  Arts,  by  judicious  gifts,  formerly  gave  great 


encouragement  to  this  manufacture  in  Portland.  7. 
Harvest-work  is  exclusively  performed  by  women  ;  and 
as  none  but  Portlanders  are  employed,  a  comfortable 
purse  is  thus  secured  by  many' families  for  winter  pur¬ 
poses.  8.  Fish  of  every  sort  abounds,  and  is  sold  at  low 
prices  fresh  from  the  sea.  The  village  of  Chiswell  is 
wholly  employed  in  the  conduct  of  the  fisheries.  This 
is,  of  course,  a  very  capital  circumstance  in  the  economic 
history  of  Portland;  and  as  Weymouth  takes  all  the  sur¬ 
plus  produce,  an  additional  advantage  is  derived  in  the 
many  occasional  shillings  which  the  young  women  of  the 
island  earn  by  its  carriage  thither.  9.  Shepherd’s  work 
on  the  plains  is  performed  by  the  younger  boys,  who  are 
paid  in  food  and  clothing.  10.  Fuel  costs  nothing  :  the 
island  is  destitute  both  of  coal  and  wood,  and  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  dried  cow-dung  is  used.  The  females  are  em¬ 
ployed  all  the  early  part  of  summer  mornings  in  col¬ 
lecting  and  drying  it,  and  in  stacking  up  a  reserve  for 
winter  consumption.  It  burns  with  a  low  clear  flame 
and  emits  much  heat,  but  to  a  stranger  has  a  slightly 
unpleasant  smell. 

Thus  the  Portlander  and  his  busy  family,  by  an  in¬ 
dustrious  and  prudent  use  of  the  scanty  favours  of  the 
comparatively  barren  rock  on  which  they  spend  their 
days,  contrive  to  support  themselves  in  a  degree  of  com¬ 
fort  rarely  equalled  by  the  poor  of  their  own  or  any  other 
country. 

The  frugality  and  perseverance  exhibited  in  these  pur¬ 
suits  would  naturally  lead  us  to  infer  the  existence  along 
with  them  of  a  high  tone  of  moral  feeling. 

1.  They  have  no  place  of  confinement  in  the  island, 
and  stocks,  whipping-posts,  or  any  analogous  instru¬ 
ments  or  modes  of  punishment,  are  totally  unknown.  2. 
The  magistracy  is  a  sinecure,  a  committal  not  taking 
place  once  in  fifty  years.  “  In  shart ,”  said  an  islander 
whom  we  questioned,  “  an  accident  might  happen  in 
that  length,  but  then  it  would  be  a  chance.”  3.  No 
persons  are  allowed  to  live  together  in  an  unmarried 
state.  4.  The  Sabhath  is  strictly  observed  with  uni¬ 
form  propriety.  The  degree  of  sanctity  with  which 
it  is  regarded  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact  that  I  heard 
it  related  as  a  tale  of  wonder  that  in  London  boys 
were  actually  allowed  to  play  marbles  on  Sunday.  5. 
The  strongest  oath  and  the  common  expletive  is,  “  On  the 
word  of  a  Portland  man.”  These  facts,  in  connexion 
with  various  others  of  a  similar  but  minor  character, 
present  an  amount  of  public  virtue  as  admirable  as  we 
believe  it  to  be  unparalleled  in  the  British  Islands.  We 
were  happy,  but  not  surprised,  in  learning  that  this  de¬ 
sirable  state  of  things  is  clearly  traceable  to  the  influence 
of  Bible  principles,  a  circumstance  which  we  shall  not 
stay  here  to  prove,  beyond  stating  that  in  the  Wesleyan 
chapel  at  Fortune’s  Well,  out  of  a  congregation  of  600 
persons,  there  are  170  approved  communicants. 

The  Portland  quarrymen  constitute  about  500  of  the 
population,  and  are  evidently  a  distinct  and  well-defined 
race.  They  are  nobly  formed,  and  come  very  nearly  to 
the  finest  antique  models  of  strength  and  beauty.  In 
height  they  vary  from  5  feet  10  inches  to  6  feet.  Large 
bones,  well  knit  and  strongly-compacted  muscles,  con¬ 
firmed  in  their  united  energies  by  the  hardest  labour,  in 
a  pure  atmosphere,  give  them  a  power  so  Herculean,  that 
three  cwts.  is  lifted  by  men  of  ordinary  strength  with 
ease.  Their  features  are  regularly  and  boldly  developed ; 
eyes  black,  but  deprived  of  their  due  expression  by  the 
partial  closure  of  the  lids,  caused  by  the  glare  of  the 
stone  ;  complexion  a  bright  ruddy  orange  ;  the  hair  dark 
and  plentiful,  and  the  general  expression  of  the  counte¬ 
nance  mild  and  intelligent.  Their  usual  summer  cos¬ 
tume  on  working  days  is  a  slouched  straw  hat  covered 
with  canvass  and  painted  black,  a  shirt  with  narrow  blue 
stripes,  and  white  canvass  trousers.  On  Sundays  they 
add  to  these  a  sailor’s  short  blue  jacket,  and  look  very 
like  good-natured  tars  in  their  holiday  trim. 
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Having  spent  some  time  in  inspecting  the  quarries,  we 
may  now  proceed  to  other  parts  of  the  island. 

On  reaching  Blacknor  Point,  the  road  should  be  again 
taken  on  the  edge  of  the  cliffs.  Inland  nothing  is  to  he 
seen  but  barren  downs,  dotted  here  and  there  with  scanty 
flocks  of  Portland  sheep.  These  are  elegant  creatures  ; 
smallness  of  limbs,  delicacy  of  features,  and  a  certain 
look  of  goodnatured  intelligence  distinguish  them.  The 
mutton  is  highly  esteemed  in  the  neighbourhood.  Turn¬ 
ing  from  the  downs,  the  sight  is  perpetually  relieved  by 
the  cliff  scenery.  Black  and  hideous  caverns,  “  long 
lashed  by  rude  winds” — rocks  varying  from  one  to  three 
hundred  feet  in  height,  severed  by  convulsions  from  the 
body  of  the  island,  stand  nodding  to  their  fall — chasms 
of  great  depth,  running  inwards  to  distances  beyond  the 
examination  of  the  most  curious,  intercept  the  path,  and  con¬ 
stitute,  by  the  rapidity  of  their  succession  and  the  strange¬ 
ness  of  their  forms  and  combinations,  a  series  of  magni¬ 
ficent  pictures.  The  first  mile  of  the  walk  will  be 
amusingly  diversified  by  the  black -backed  gull  ( Larus 
marinus )  and  the  herring-gull  ( Larus  argenteus ),  who 
build  in  the  cliffs,  and  rise  in  vast  numbers  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  a  stranger,  uttering  a  succession  of  sounds  so 
like  those  of  hearty  laughter,  that  I  repeatedly  fancied 
myself  the  subject  of  human  merriment.  Occasionally 
also,  in  retired  bays,  various  species  of  auks  and  puffins 
may  be  observed  in  small  parties,  swimming  and  diving 
in  apparently  the  most  harmonious  rivalry.  A  walk  of 
a  mile  terminates  in  a  series  of  land-slips,  in  the  midst  of 
which  several  workings  for  the  dislocated  stone  are  esta¬ 
blished,  approached  by  pathways  so  steep  and  narrow  that 
the  foot  of  a  chamois  would  seem  to  be  required  for  their 
safe  passage.  In  these  places  the  blocks  of  stone  are 
tossed  over  to  the  beach,  and  lifted  on  board  small  vessels 
during  calm  weather.  Proceeding  onwards,  the  upper 
and  lower  lighthouses  come  into  view.  These  are  well- 
built  structures,  admirably  ventilated,  and  furnished  with 
numerous  stationary  burners  of  intense  brilliancy.  Each 
of  these  establishments  is  surrounded  with  two  or  three 
neat  dwellings,  for  the  residence  of  the  families  and  serv¬ 
ants  of  the  respective  keepers.  These  abodes  must  be 
very  monotonous ; — six  months  out  of  the  twelve  the 
winds  are  so  high,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  keepers  told 
me,  that  “  womenkind  and  such-like”  could  not  dare 
to  go  abroad.  From  the  lanterns  a  fine  view  is  obtained 
of  the  Portland  Race. 

The  lighthouses  were  built  to  warn  mariners  of  the 
dangerous  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  to  indicate  the  po¬ 
sition  of  Portland  Bill,  which  juts  into  the  sea  immedi¬ 
ately  beyond  them.  Proceeding  forwards,  the  “  Holes,” 
“  Jack  Russell’s  Window,”  and  “  Large  Hole  Point,” 
successively  claim  attention.  These  are  caverns  worn  by 
the  waves  in  the  face  of  the  bare  cliff.  Many  legendary 
tales  of  starving  mariners  and  sea-born  sprites  are  con¬ 
nected  with  these  caverns.  What  the  guides  regard  as 
the  very  lion  of  the  island  is  nothing  more  than  a  cavern 
of  unusual  dimensions.  In  stormy  weather  the  sea 
rushes  violently  into  this  cave,  fills  it,  and  finding  an 
aperture  at  the  upper  end,  rises  for  a  moment  in  a  co¬ 
lumnar  form,  then  sinks  into  the  abyss  beneath,  to  be 
again  and  again  tossed  upwards. 

[To  be  continued.] 


ANECDOTES  OF  A  BLIND  PERSON. 

In  a  small  village  in  one  of  the  northern  counties  of* 
England  there  resides  a  man  of  the  name  of  J*** 
W*****,  who  at  present  is  between  thirty  and  forty  years 
of  age.  When  he  was  a  little  boy,  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  become  totally  deprived  of  sight,  though  not  before  he 
had  been  a  short  period  at  school,  where  he  had  learned 
a  little  of  both  reading  and  writing,  being  considered  a 
child  of  remarkably  quick  parts.  His  parents,  who  owned 
and  occupied  a  small  farm,  both  died  about  this  time, 
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and  their  little  blind  son  was  received  into  the  family  of 
his  paternal  grandfather,  where  he  continued  to  reside 
until  he  grew  up  to  manhood.  During  this  period  no  at¬ 
tempts  were  made  to  impart  to  him  any  useful  know¬ 
ledge  ;  for  in  that  part  of  the  country  there  were  then  no 
institutions  for  the  education  of  the  blind.  Such  being 
the  case,  the  only  active  employment  he  engaged  in  was 
that  of  lending  a  helping-hand  wherever  he  could  assist 
in  the  duties  attendant  upon  the  management  of  his 
grandfather’s  farm.  While  a  mere  youth,  he  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  sort  of  prodigy  by  his  neighbours  and  acquaint¬ 
ances  ;  for  he  not  only  attempted  many  things  that  seemed 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  persons  labouring  under  the  severe 
affliction  with  which  he  was  visited,  but  he  often  actually 
succeeded  where  others  failed  who  enjoyed  the  full  pos¬ 
session  of  all  their  faculties. 

Amongst  his  youthful  predilections  was  that  of  music, 
and  in  this  respect  he  was  by  no  means  singular;  since 
it  is  generally  remarked  that  the  solace  of  sweet  sounds 
has  peculiar  charms  for  most  persons  labouring  under 
blindness.  Accordingly  a  violin  was  procured  for  the 
poor  boy,  who  without  any  aid  or  instructions  soon  made 
such  proficiency  in  the  musical  art,  that  the  name  of  J*** 
was  placed  upon  the  already  long  list  of  “  blind 

fiddlers.” 

When  he  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  small  farm  that  had  belonged  to  his 
father ;  and  notwithstanding  that  his  nearest  and  best 
friends  advised  him  to  rent  it  out  to  some  one,  and  live 
upon  the  proceeds  (limited  as  they  necessarily  must  be), 
and  not  incommode  and  trouble  himself  with  its  manage¬ 
ment, — he  unfortunately  was  deaf  to  good  advice,  and 
actually  entered  upon  his  patrimony  at  the  term  subse¬ 
quent  to  his  coming  of  age.  Although,  as  has  already 
been  observed,  he  was  remarkably  active  and  intelligent 
for  a  person  in  his  melancholy  condition  (for  the  loss  of 
sight  under  all  circumstances  places  a  person  in  a  melan¬ 
choly  condition),  yet  when  he  took  upon  himself  the  man¬ 
agement  of  his  own  farm  it  soon  became  apparent  that 
he  would  have  farmed  better,  and  more  profitably,  had  he 
possessed  his  eyesight.  Several  of  his  performances  were, 
nevertheless,  quite  marvellous, — for  with  a  pair  of  steady 
horses  he  was  able  to  make  pretty  good  work  as  a  plough¬ 
man,  and  it  was  not  unusual  to  see  him  driving  his  cart 
to  mill  or  market.  But  his  labours  were  not  confined  to 
the  ploughing  and  tilling  of  his  ground ;  for  in  the  time 
of  harvest  he  might  be  seen  mowing  his  grass,  or  with 
a  sickle  cutting  down  his  oats  and  barley.  Shortly  af¬ 
ter  he  commenced  farming  on  his  own  account  he  entered 
into  the  marriage  state ;  and  at  the  present  time  he  is  the 
father  of  a  family.  But  although  he  became  possessed 
of  a  helpmate,  his  pecuniary  prospects  were  far  from  im¬ 
proving  ;  yet  before  he  became  irretrievably  involved  in 
difficulties,  he  gave  up  farming  to  those  who  could  better 
see  how  to  manage  it.  Having  disposed  of  his  property, 
he  then  rented  a  small  house  that  stood  by  the  side  of  the 
high-road  leading  through  the  village ;  and  being  bent 
upon  doing  something  for  a  livelihood,  he  procured  a 
license  under  the  (then)  recently-passed  act  for  retailing 
beer  upon  the  premises,  and  accordingly  opened  a  beer- 
shop.  But  as  the  remote  and  out-of-the-way  situation  of 
the  village  precluded  the  possibility  of  his  doing  much 
business  in  that  line,  he  turned  his  attention  to  dealing  in 
horses  (for  which  he  had  always  shown  an  inclination), 
and  frequented  the  fairs  and  markets  all  through  the 
country.  His  friends  attempted  to  dissuade  him  from 
embarking  in  a  business  that  obviously  required  the  pos¬ 
session  of  all  the  senses — and  particularly  that  of  seeing ; 
but  their  remonstrances  were  again  ineffectual.  It  must 
be  admitted,  however,  that  he  was  more  of  an  adept  than 
his  friends  had  imagined ;  for  on  many  occasions  he 
would  return  from  the  markets  with  a  more  valuable  horse 
than  he  had  set  out  with — besides  a  few  extra  sovereigns 
in  his  purse,  whicti  he  had  realized  by  his  various  trad¬ 
ings  and  exchangings.  It  was  very  remarkable,  too,  that 
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in  all  his  dealings  and  traffickings  among  horses  he  never 
met  with  any  accident  nor  was  he  ever  robbed  of  the 
smallest  sum  of  money. 

Not  among  the  least  surprising  feats  of  “  Blind 
(as  his  neighbours  and  acquaintances  familiarly  called 
him),  were  the  adroitness  and  accuracy  displayed  by  him 
in  finding  out  the  bye-roads,  gates,  and  dim  paths  leading 
to  many  of  the  secluded  farm-houses  in  the  mountainous 
and  thinly-inhabited  district  where  he  resided.  The 
writer  of  this  article,  who  knew  him  in  his  infancy,  and 
still  knows  him  well,  has  many  times  had  the  curiosity 
to  watch  his  motions  when  travelling  through  the  lanes 
and  meadows ;  and  the  result  has  always  been  an  in¬ 
creased  astonishment  at  the  accuracy  with  which  the 
sightless  equestrian  would  quit  the  main  road, — force  his 
horse  up  to  some  gate  he  wished  to  open, — unlatch  the 
gate  with  apparent  facility, — and  then  continue  his  route 
amongst  the  various  turnings  and  windings,  until  lie  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  door  of  the  farm-house  he  was  intending  to 
visit.  Ail  this  would  have  been  the  less  surprising  had 
he  been  mounted  upon  some  old  and  staid  animal  to  which 
the  lanes  and  paths  were  mostly  familiar  ;  but  this  by  no 
means  was  the  case,  since,  from  his  constant  dealings  in 
horses,  he  rarely  made  two  excursions  with  the  same 
animal.  He  was  likewise  noted  for  the  breaking-in  of 
young  horses  ;  not  only  on  his  own  account,  but  for  any 
of  his  neighbours  that  chose  to  employ  him  in  this  way  ; 
and  what  is  very  extraordinary,  he  never  met  with  the 
•slightest  accident  to  himself  or  the  horses  under  his 
charge ;  nor  failed  in  subduing  the  most  vicious  tempers, 
nor  of  rendering  them  as  tractable  and  gentle  as  it  was 
possible  for  them  to  become. 

Notwithstanding  that  he  had  calculated  upon  consider¬ 
able  profits  from  his  beer-retailing  establishment,  as  well 
as  something  in  addition  from  his  trading  in  horses,  yet 
he  could  not  hide  from  himself  the  disagreeable  certaintv 
that  he  was  yearly  becoming  poorer  and  more  narrowed 
in  his  circumstances.  He  therefore  came  to  the  resolu¬ 
tion  of  making  the  most  of  his  musical  talents  ;  so  that 
that  which  had  hitherto  been  practised  as  an  amusement 
should  henceforward  become  a  source  of  emolument. 
Such  being  his  determination,  it  soon  became  blazoned 
abroad  that  “  Blind  J***”  would  feel  much  obliged  to 
the  inn  and  public-house  keepers  in  the  surrounding 
country-towns  and  villages,  if  they  would  patronise  him 
at  the  fairs,  dances,  and  merry-makings ;  and  as  his 
name  was  already  favourably  known  throughout  an  ex¬ 
tensive  range  of  country,  not  so  much  for  his  fiddling  as 
for  various  other  wonderful  achievements  as  a  blind  per¬ 
son,  he  soon  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  himself  rank¬ 
ing  with  the  most  popular  of  the  ambulatory  fiddlers 
frequenting  any  of  the  neighbouring  districts  ;  so  that 
the  money  he  made  in  his  new  calling,  added  to  his  other 
small  items  of  income,  seemed  to  bid  fair  towards  ensur¬ 
ing  for  himself  and  family  a  comfortable  subsistence. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  characteristics  in  J*** 
was  the  uncommon  retentiveness  of  his  memory. 
This  has  already  been  partly  exemplified  in  the  manner 
he  was  able  to  ride  through  the  country,  from  hamlet  to 
hamlet,  and  from  house  to  house,  alone  and  unassisted  : 
but  after  he  became  a  professional  attendant  at  the  fairs 
and  merry-makings  as  a  fiddler,  many  more  individuals 
had  opportunities  of  observing  this  wonderful  tenacity  of 
memory ;  for  a  voice  that  he  had  once  heard  he  never 
forgot ;  and  being  (principally  in  consideration  of  his  be¬ 
reavement)  a  general  favourite,  most  of  the  young  men 
(and  many  of  the  maidens  too)  used  to  make  kind  in¬ 
quiries  after  his  health,  on  which  occasions  he  invariably 
asked  their  names,  and  never  afterwards  forgot  them,  no 
matter  where  or  under  what  circumstances  they  chanced 
to  meet. 

In  many  parts  of  the  north  the  ancient  custom  of  itine¬ 
rant  musicians  perambulating  the  country  a  little  before 
Christmas  commences  is  still  kept  up.  They  journey 


from  house  to  house,  playing  some  familiar  air  before  the 
doors  or  the  windows  of  the  rural  dwellings,  addressing 
by  name  the  several  members  of  each  family,  and  wish¬ 
ing  them  a  “  good  night,”  or  a  “  good  morning,”  as  the 
case  may  happen  to  be.  In  this  way  they  continue  these 
nocturnal  visits  until  Christmas  begins ;  when  laying 
aside  their  instruments,  they  perform  the  same  journey  by 
day,  when  it  is  expected  that  every  householder  will  con¬ 
tribute  his  mite ;  for  it  would  be  considered  unpardonable 
to  refuse  a  trifle  to  the  “  poor  thwaites,”  as  these  itinerant 
minstrels  are  called.  When  the  subject  of  these  remarks 
had  become  a  professional  performer  at  the  fairs,  &c.,  he 
undertook  to  traverse  by  night  a  wide  and  wild  district, 
for  the  part  of  the  country  wherein  he  resided  was  moun¬ 
tainous  and  scantily  inhabited.  Being  a  total  stranger 
to  many  of  the  fell-side  farm-houses,  he  considered  it 
necessary  to  have  a  companion  in  these  nightly  excursions, 
with  whom  he  agreed  to  divide  whatever  money  they 
should  collect  at  the  end  of  the  season,  although  his  guide 
happened  to  be  non-musical.  The  season  was  a  remark¬ 
ably  severe  one,  and  the  musician  and  his  conductor  were 
frequently  exposed  to  severe  frosts  and  storms  of  drifting 
snow.  One  night,  when  the  frost  was  more  intense  than 
usual,  and  when  the  poor  fellows  were  near  the  extreme 
limits  of  their  nightly  wanderings,  about  four  or  five  miles 
from  home,  they  reached  the  side  of  a  rather  small  but 
rapid  stream,  across  which  they  had  to  find  their  way  by 
means  of  a  score  of  pretty  large  but  somewhat  irregular 
stepping-stones.  It  was  the  guide’s  duty  to  venture  over 
first,  and  explain  to  his  sightless  superior  if  there  were 
any  new  or  peculiar  difficulties ;  and  then  the  musician 
and  his  violin  (for  he  would  not  intrust  it  to  the  care  of 
another),  aided  by  a  long  and  stout  staff,  undertook  to 
pass  over.  It  appeared,  however,  on  the  night  in  ques¬ 
tion,  that  the  guide  had  neglected  to  inform  J**  W***** 
that  the  surface  of  one  of  the  stepping-stones  was  in- 
crusted  with  slippery  ice,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
the  unsuspecting  and  courageous  fiddler,  having  fearlessly 
placed  his  foot  upon  the  treacherous  stone,  oft'  it  slid  be¬ 
fore  he  had  time  to  recover  the  false  step,  and  the  next 
moment  he  found  himself  plunging  in  the  rapid  current. 
His  presence  of  mind,  however,  did  not  forsake  him ;  for 
although  he  momentarily  lost  his  footing,  he  managed  to 
hold  his  violin  high  above  the  surface  of  the  half-frozen 
river.  This  little  adventure  certainly  had  the  effect  of 
preventing  him  from  completing  his  ordinary  circuit  that 
night — or,  rather,  morning ;  for  having  lost  his  hat  in  his 
anxiety  to  save  his  fiddle,  and  being  thoroughly  drenched, 
he  found  it  necessary  to  hurry  homewards  by  the  nearest 
route  in  order  to  escape  from  the  ill  effects  of  the  intense 
cold. 

But  this  little  misadventure  was  far  from  cooling  his 
musical  ardour ;  since  about  the  same  hour  on  the  night 
following  he  was  at  the  identical  same  place,  and  fording 
the  treacherous  stepping-stones.  But  on  this  occasion 
he  was  alone ;  for  as  his  companion  had  neglected  his 
duty  in  making  him  acquainted  with  the  difficulty  on  the 
previous  night,  he  had  given  him  to  understand  that  for 
the  future  he  should  dispense  with  his  attendance.  After 
this  occurrence  took  place,  this  extraordinary  person  con¬ 
tinued  to  perform  his  nightly  long  and  rough  journeys 
alone ;  and  which  he  undertook  for  several  succeeding 
winters ; — and  respecting  which  he  has  often  been  heard 
to  declare,  that  upon  the  whole  he  was  much  better  off 
without  a  companion  ;  for  having  so  many  rude  stiles 
and  fences  without  stiles  to  climb  over,  he  found  there 
was  a  considerable  saving  of  time  when  not  incommoded 
by  a  useless  attendant. 
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It  is  scarcely  possible  not  to  be  delighted  as  well  as  im¬ 
proved  by  the  study  of  any  one  department  of  the  crea¬ 
tion,  or  even  any  single  object  which  it  comprises  ;  and 
this  is  true  both  with  respect  to  inanimate  objects  and  to 
those  “  thousand-fold  tribes  of  dwellers,  impelled  by  thou¬ 
sand-fold  instincts,”  which  exist  in  such  profusion  and  j 
variety  in  every  part  of  the  globe.  There  is  something 
in  the  “  life  and.  conversation”  of  the  commonest  thing 
to  excite  our  interest  if  we  take  the  pains  of  investi¬ 
gation.  But  it  is  the  study  of  man  which  has  the 
highest  claim  upon  our  notice  ;  for  we  cannot  enter  upon 
inquiries  into  the  history  of  his  varied  condition  without 
enlarging  the  sphere  of  our  own  self-knowledge.  If  “  the 
boy  is  father  to  the  man,”  so  in  the  wandering  savage 
some  of  the  most  civilized  nations  may  see  their  own 
origin,  and  trace  step  by  step  their  gradual  elevation ; 
and.  they  may  also  perceive  the  means  by  which  they  are 
sustained  in  their  present  dignified  position,  and  thus  be 
led  to  cling  to  and  appreciate  more  highly  those  blessings 
and  advantages  on  which  civilization  must  permanently 
stand.  The  study  of  man  is  also  advantageous  in  another 
sense ;  by  arousing  that  sympathy  for  our  common  na¬ 
ture  which  is  sure  to  exist  in  a  rightly  constituted  mind, 
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and  which,  when  once  excited,  becomes  active  in  its  en 
deavours  to  raise  those  whom  ignorance  or  oppression  lias 
debased  and  degraded.  The  present  and  recent  state  of 
the  aborigines  of  South  Africa  is  not  one  of  the  least  in¬ 
structive  chapters  in' the  history  of  man,  though  in  many 
respects  it  redounds  little  to  the  credit  of  those  who  as¬ 
sume  the  rank  of  civilized  beings :  unhappily  it  may  be 
paralleled  in  nearly  all  European  settlements. 

The  Cape  of  Gopd  Hope,  discovered  in  1487  bv  Bar¬ 
tholomew  Diaz,  a  Portuguese,  is  nearly  the  extreme 
southern  point  of  Africa.  A  large  expanse  of  ocean  sur¬ 
rounds  it  on  every  side,  extending  on  the  west  to  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  America,  on  the  east  to  Australia,  and  on  the 
south  to  the  antarctic  pole.  The  Cape  was  called  by  its 
discoverers  the  Cape  of  Storms,  but  was  afterwards  changed 
to  its  present  name  on  account  of  the  prospects  which  it 
excited  with  regard  to  the  East,  then  the  great  current 
into  which  European  enterprise,  and  particularly  that  of 
the  Portuguese,  was  setting.  An  unsuccessful  attempt 
was  made  to  form  a  Portuguese  settlement;  but  for  a 
long  period  the  only  advantage  of  the  Cape  to  Europeans 
was  its  convenience  as  a  shipping  station  and  resting-place 
|  for  mariners  voyaging  between  Europe  and  the  East  In- 
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dies.  Had  this  land  offered  mines  of  the  iprecious  metals, 
or  anything  which  could  have  been  rendered  immediately 
productive  without  much  labour,  the  cupidity  of  hosts  of 
adventurers  would  have  been  excited,  and  the  Cape  would 
have  grown  into  earlier  importance  as  a  settlement  for  Eu¬ 
ropeans.  The  individuals  whom  the  old  countries  of  Europe 
sent  forth  at  this  period  did  not  leave  the  land  of  their 
birth  on  account  of  its  economical  condition  pointing 
out  emigration  as  a  prudent  resource,  but  they  were  bold 
and  enterprising  men,  dazzled  by  the  prospect  of  becom¬ 
ing  suddenly  rich,  and  hoping  to  gather  the  wealth  of  the 
East  to  give  them  consequence  after  a  few  years’  absence 
from  home.  They  would  most  probably  have  despised 
the  emigrant  of  these  times  who  sets  out  to  lay  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  a  new  and  humble  home  on  labour  and  indus¬ 
try.  The  physical  aspect  of  South  Africa  is  not  particu¬ 
larly  tempting  either  to  the  trader  or  the  agriculturist, 
[t  possesses  few  harbours,  and  is  deficient  in  navigable 
rivers.  The  plains,  which  gradually  become  more  elevated 
towards  the  interior,  and  are  divided  from  each  other  by 
three  chains  of  mountains  running  from  east  to  west,  do 
not  comprise  any  extensive  portions  of  fertile  land  ;  and 
whole  districts  are  singularly  arid  and  devoid  of  vegetable 
productions. 

On  the  banks  of  the  rivers  there  are  extensive  patches 
of  rich  soil ;  but  this  is  owing  to  irrigation,  without  which, 
in  many  instances,  the  land  -would  be  unproductive.  Such 
a  country  is  evidently  destined  for  pastoral  and  grazing 
purposes  ;  but  even  when  the  arts  of  cultivation  are  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  most  profitable  manner,  the  land  can  only 
maintain  an  extremely  sparse  population.  A  large  flock 
necessarily  requires  an  immense  district,  for  there  must  be 
room  for  occasional  change  of  pasture  in  seasons  of  drought. 
“  The  natural  resources  upon  which  the  inhabitants  of 
the  colony  have  to  rely  for  the  support  of  stock  consist 
of  the  wild  pasturage,  extending  over  tracts  of  coun¬ 
try  by  no  means  fertile.  There  are  few  places  in  the 
Colony  calculated  for  the  production  of  artificial  grasses, 
although,  with  good  management,  and  a  command  of 
water,  they  are  found  to  resist  and  survive  the  long- 
droughts  which  are  common  at  the  Cape.  The  natural 
grasses  abound  with  deleterious  and  astringent  herbs,  the 
taint  of  which  is  perceivable  in  the  breath  and  milk  of 
the  cows,  and  which,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  are 
destructive  to  the  cattle.  Change  of  pasturage  is  found 
to  be  the  only  remedy  for  the  numerous  diseases  with 
which  they  are  affected,  and  which  are  rendered  more  fre¬ 
quent  and  destructive  by  want  of  care  and  protection 
from  cold  and  wet  weather.  The  north-eastern  parts  of 
the  colony  have  been  subject  to  the  visitation  of  locusts, 
which  are  equally  destructive  to  artificial  as  to  natural 
pasturage.”*  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  not,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  the  place  for  persons  who  were  seeking  to  make 
their  fortunes  by  a  few  bold  strokes.  Even  individuals 
little  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  of  accomplishing  this 
end  were  repelled  by  natural  difficulties  attending  the 
conversion  of  flocks  and  herds,  by  some  rapid  means,  into 
exchangeable  wealth.  For  a  long  time,  therefore,  after 
its  discovery,  there  was  no  establishment  of  Europeans  at 
the  Cape.  Vessels  touched  there  on  their  homeward  and 
outward  voyages,  to  leave  on  shore  communications  to  be 
conveyed  in  the  opposite  direction  in  which  they  were  pro¬ 
ceeding.  These  were  put  where  they  were  secure  from 
the  effects  of  the  weather  ;  and  their  place  of  concealment 
was  indicated  by  a  written  direction  fixed  where  it 
could  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  those  who  landed. 

At  length,  in  1650,  the  Dutch,  who  then  enjoyed  the 
largest  and  most  valuable  portion  of  the  East  India  trade, 
determined  upon  forming  a  settlement  at  the  Cape,  an 
outwork  singularly  well-calculated  to  strengthen  their  po¬ 
sition  in  the  Indian  seas.  One  hundred  persons  of  each 
sex,  taken  from  the  houses  of  industry  at  Amsterdam, 
were  sent  out  as  the  nucleus  of  a  colony.  Independent 
*  Report  of  Commissioners  of  Inquiry, 
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settlers  soon  arrived,  some  driven  by  re igious  or  political 
persecution,  others  by  the  uneasiness  of  their  circum¬ 
stances.  The  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  drove  hither 
many  natives  of  France,  some  of  whom  commenced  the 
cultivation  of  the  vine.  Still  the  colony  did  not  make 
much  progress.  Its  limits  were  confined  to  the  peninsula, 
of  about  thirty  miles  long,  at  the  extremity  of  which 
stands  Cape  Town.  The  Dutch  East  India  Company, 
in  whom  the  government  was  vested,  seem  to  have  regarded 
the  colony  as  entirely  subordinate  to  the  great  interests  of 
their  eastern  trade.  It  is  impossible,  however,  for  in¬ 
dividuals  with  many  of  the  most  important  resources  of 
civilization  at  command,  and  continually  actuated  by  self- 
interest,  to  remain  long  without  availing  themselves  of  the 
advantages  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  From  being 
at  first  almost  shut  up  in  their  fort  at  Cape  Town,  the 
colonists  spread  themselves  over  the  Cape  district,  com¬ 
prising  a  surface  of  3,700  square  miles;  and  now  about 
200,000  square  miles,  an  extent  of  country  four  times  greater 
than  England,  is  covered  with  their  flocks  and  herds. 

Of  the  interests  of  the  natives,  as  they  were  affected  by 
these  encroachments,  we  shall  speak  presently.  The 
number  of  Europeans,  or  the  descendants  of  Europeans, 
in  South  Africa,  does  not  exceed  120,000,  and  yet  it  was 
a  much  smaller  number  which  acquired  possession  of  all 
its  material  resources.  The  Cape-Dutch  are  the  most 
numerous  class.  They  are  the  descendants  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  settlers,  or  of  those  who  subsequently  came  from 
Holland.  The  country  population  is  almost  entirely 
composed  of  this  class,  who  possess  immense  grazing- 
farms  and  extensive  flocks.  They  are  frequently  termed 
Dutch- Africans,  and  “  boors,”  a  corruption  of  the  Dutch 
word  for  farmer.  The  common  extent  of  a  boor’s  farm 
is  6000  acres ;  and  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  colony 
they  were  formerly  accustomed  to  set  boundaries  at 
defiance.  “  All  is  colony  to  us,”  said  they,  “where 
we  can  find  a  good  spring  of  water  and  pasturage  for 
our  cattle.”  Sir  John  Barrow,  who  held  an  official 
appointment  at  the  Cape  after  it  came  into  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  English  at  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
states  that  “  the  usual  mode  of  measuring  out  a  new 
farm  during  the  Dutch  occupation,  was  for  the  Veld- 
wagt-meester  to  stride  or  pace  the  ground  ;  and  half-an- 
liour’s  walk  or  stride  in  each  direction  from  the  centre 
across  the  veld  (country)  was  the  regulated  extent  of  the 
farms.”  Even  at  a  later  period,  Dr.  Philips  states, 
“  The  sovereign  pleasure  of  the  cattle  boors  on  the  Bush¬ 
man  frontier  is  a  range  of  pasture  land  which  allows 
their  cattle  to  wander  without  coming  into  contact  with 
their  neighbour’s ;  a  chace  so  extensive  as  to  enable 
them  to  supply  their  families  with  game,  that  it  may  not 
be  necessary  to  diminish  their  herds  which  are  intended 
for  their  market.”  The  frontier  boors  never  thought  of 
dividing  their  estates  (or,  to  adopt  a  better  word,  their 
domains),  but  sent  out  their  children  to  occupy  tracts  of 
country  as  large  as  their  own.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  the  youngest  son  naturally  came  into  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  paternal  estate.  The  want  of  fountains  and 
springs  formed  the  only  limit  to  the  dispersion  of  the 
boors  and  their  families.  Flocks  and  herds  of  7000  or 
8000,  consisting  of  horned  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats,  i3  a 
common  average  stock ;  and  some  of  the  richer  boors 
possess  above  13,000  sheep,  and  from  2000  to  3000 
horned  cattle.  There  being  none  of  the  ordinary  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  display  of  wealth,  a  rich  man  is  oidy  to 
be  known  by  the  number  of  his  servants  and  his  cattle. 
The  great  object  is  for  a  man  to  establish  his  children  in 
the  same  circumstances  of  ease  and  plenty  as  himself. 
Wealth  is  accumulated  very  slowly,  but  very  surely,  and 
is  hoarded  up  instead  of  being  invested.  Some  of  the 
richer  boors  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  an  equipage  ;  but 
this  consists  of  a  horse-waggon.  Many  of  the  boors  live 
in  their  ox-waggons  while  their  herds  are  moving  about 
in  search  of  pasture.  The  possession  of  horses  is  re- 
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garded  as  another  sign  of  wealth.  The  oxen  are  ill¬ 
shaped,  hurt  the  breed  is  improving.  The  number  of  horned 
cattle  was  estimated  at  312,569  in  1834.  .A  few  yearsago, 
when  the  affairs  of  the  Cape  were  subjected  to  the  inves¬ 
tigation  of  a  Committee  of  Inquiry,  the  greater  part  of 
the  stock  consisted  “  of  a  mixed  breed  of  the  native 
African  cattle  and  those  of  Dutch  Friesland,  and,  in 
later  periods,  of  the  improved  Devonshire  and  Durham 
breeds,  imported  for  the  Government  Farm  at  Grootc 
Post.”  Between  the  years  1806  and  1824  the  number 
of  horned  cattle  had  more  than  trebled,  “  notwithstand¬ 
ing,”  as  the  Commissioners  remark,  “  the  various  dis¬ 
eases  to  which  cattle  are  liable  from  the  effects  of  noxious 
herbage  at  certain  seasons,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
water  for  them  in  the  summer  season,  and  the  depreda¬ 
tions  of  wild  animals  and  of  the  border  tribes.”  The 
Cape  breed  of  sheep  would  not  prepossess  the  English 
breeder  ;  its  fleece  resembles  hair  rather  than  wool ;  the 
carcase  is  lean,  the  fat  being  accumulated  on  the  tail 
sometimes  to  the  amount  of  ten  or  a  dozen  pounds  ;  but 
being  adapted  to  the  climate,  its  value  as  stock  is  not  to 
be  despised.  In  1834  the  colonists  possessed  about 
2,000,000  sheep,  including  20,000  of  Spanish  and  other 
breeds  imported  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  wool 
of  the  common  breed.  The  stock  of  goats  at  the  same 
period  was  one  million  and  a  quarter.  The  great  disper¬ 
sion  of  the  boors,  and  the  ease  with  which,  under  the  fine 
climate  of  South  Africa,  they  supply  their  ordinary  wants, 
will  account  for  the  small  commercial  value  of  these  large 
flocks.  An  ox  may  be  purchased  for  30,?.,  and  a  sheep 
for  6i“.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that,  with  more  enter¬ 
prise,  the  wealth  of  the  cattle  boors  might  be  converted 
into  articles  of  exchangeable  value.  The  exportation  of 
hides  and  horns,  and  of  wool,  if  attention  were  paid  to 
the  improvement  of  their  sheep,  might  become  objects  of 
commercial  importance  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  at 
present.  This  external  trade  would  consist,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  importations  of  articles  for  which  there  is  a  de¬ 
mand  amongst  the  native  tribes,  comprising  the  follow¬ 
ing  : — all  kinds  of  hardware,  culinary  articles,  iron 
cooking-pots,  cotton  goods,  especially  handkerchiefs, 
used  chiefly  for  head-dresses,  and  preferred  to  skin  tur¬ 
bans,  coarse  descriptions  of  woollen  cloths  and  baize,*  a 
small  sort  of  spade  which  the  women  use  ;  also  blankets 
and  rugs.t 

In  noticing  the  state  of  the  native  tribes,  we  shall  indi¬ 
cate  another  means  of  commercial  intercourse  which  the 
Qape-Dutch  might  pursue  with  advantage.  Without 
better  opportunities  of  disposing  of  their  surplus  wealth, 
the  boors  cannot  possibly  preserve  the  civilization 
which  they  have  attained,  comparatively  low  as  it  is.  If 
they  were  stimulated  by  the  hope  of  commercial  advan¬ 
tages,  there  is  no  class  of  people  better  calculated  to 
realize  them  ;  and  thus  they  would  be  the  means  of  at* 
once  preserving  and  extending  the  blessings  of  civilization. 

A  few  words  on  the  character  and  domestic  economy 
of  the  Dutch-African  boors,  whose  influence  in  connexion 
with  the  interests  of  the  native  tribes  is  of  so  much  im¬ 
portance,  must  complete  this  part  of  the  subject.  The 
Cape-Dutch  still  retain  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  their  former  mother-country.  Slow  but 
persevering,  parsimonious  and  industrious,  phlegmatic ; 
these  are  the  very  attributes  which  are  requisite  in  esta¬ 
blishing  the  prosperity  of  a  new  country,  and  which,  dis¬ 
played  by  their  countrymen  in  the  United  States  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  have  been  attended  with  such  unvarying  prosperity. 
The  Cape- Dutch  however  have  less  energy  than  their 
European  forefathers ;  and  doubtless  a  pastoral  life  does 
not  afford  a  sufficient  scope  for  their  peculiar  qualities. 
The  easy  terms  on  which  they  could  obtain  labour  has 
also  undermined  their  industry ;  and  some  allowance 

*  Evidence  of  Rev.  W.  Shaw  before  Select  Committee  on  Abori¬ 
gines,  p.  127. 

f  Captain  Spiller’s  Evidence,  p,  7. 


must  be  made  for  the  lassitude  occasioned  by  gross  feed¬ 
ing,  which  is  one  of  their  vices,  in  a  warm  climate.  The 
productions  of  industry  have  been  less  than  they  would 
otherwise  have  been,  owing  to  these  two  causes.  “  I  have 
in  my  eye,”  says  Dr.  Philip,  “  a  farm  in  which  the  pro¬ 
prietor  keeps  40  slaves  and  30  Hottentots,  and  no  one 
acquainted  with  farming  as  it  is  carried  on  in  England 
would  hesitate  to  say  that  all  the  labour  of  this  farm 
could  be  effected  by  20  English  servants.”  The  boors 
are  exceedingly  hospitable  and  very  inquisitive.  They  are 
large  in  stature,  but  not  possessing  great  muscular  strength, 
and  generally  inclined  to  corpulence.  Throughout  the 
colony  there  is  little  variation  in  their  manners.  Their 
houses  have  some  resemblance  to  a  barn,  and  are  sub¬ 
stantially  built  of  well-tempered  clay,  the  outer  walls 
being  white- washed.  There  is  no  ceiling,  the  interior 
being  open  to  the  roof.  The  rafters  are  furnished  with 
strings  of  onions,  implements,  guns,  hunting  apparatus, 
dried  flesh  of  various  kinds  of  game,  &c.  The  house  is 
divided  into  three  apartments,  one  a  sort  of  hall,  in  which 
the  family  sit  and  take  their  meals,  and  a  room  at  each  end 
made  by  a  partition-wall  of  the  same  height  as  the  outer 
walls.  The  private  rooms  are  each  lighted  by  a  window, 
and  the  hall  or  sitting-room  by  two.  Cooking  is  carried 
on  in  a  small  hut  adjoining  the  house ;  there  is  neither 
stove  nor  chimney  in  the  dwelling-house.  In  a  corner  of 
the  hall,  within  sight  of  the  family,  a  slaughtered  sheep 
is  usually  hung ;  the  consumption  of  a  family,  includ¬ 
ing  the  herdsmen  and  their  dependents,  being  frequently 
two  sheep  a-day.  The  quantity  of  corn  grown  is  only 
sufficient  for  consumption ;  an  orchard  produces  peach- 
brandy  ;  a  vineyard,  wine ;  and  frequently  a  small  corn- 
mill  is  attached  to  the  homestead.  The  flocks  are  folded 
every  night,  and  this  is  usually  a  scene  of  great  anima¬ 
tion,  the  farmer  with  all  his  family  and  servants  assisting. 
Thirty  cows  are  milked  out  of  a  herd  of  about  700  head. 
Each  gives  very  considerably  less  milk  than  an  English 
cow.  The  child  just  born  has  an  interest  in  the  herd,  a 
certain  number  of  stock  being  marked  at  the  time,  and 
these,  with  the  future  increase,  are  the  child’s  property.* 

This  condition  of  an  African-Dutch  boor  nearlv  resembles 

_  •/ 

the  patriarchal  life  described  in  the  Old  Testament.  The 
whole  country  for  many  miles  round  is  often  covered  with 
the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  children  and  the  children’s 
children  of  some  wealthy  boor.  We  have  now  to  con¬ 
sider  the  means  by  which  they  acquired  these  extensive 
possessions. 

If  South  Africa  had  been  destitute  of  inhabitants  whe* 
it  was  settled  by  the  Dutch,  it  would  have  been  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  unmitigated  satisfaction  to  have  seen  the  natives 
of  Europe  occupying  its  valleys  and  fertile  places,  and 
maintaining  themselves  in  plenty  on  the  productions  of 
its  soil ;  but  there  are  drawbacks  to  this  gratification  in 
the  present  instance.  The  question  naturally  occurs — 
Has  the  progress  of  civilized  man  in  this  quarter  of  the 
globe  tended  to  the  improvement  of  its  antient  possessors  ? 
If  their  condition  has  become  deteriorated,  then  a  great 
social  duty  has  been  neglected.  A  people  destitute  of 
arts  must  inevitably  recede  before  men  who  can  com¬ 
mand  and  combine  the  means  of  improvement ;  or  if  they 
do  not  gradually  ebb  away,  they  must  accept  of  servitude 
as  the  condition  of  their  existence.  If  the  aborigines  of 
a  country  still  remain  barbarous  after  a  long  intercourse 
with  a  more  highly  favoured  people,  it  is  a  proof  that 
the  intercourse  has  never  been  governed  by  principles 
which  gave  a  fair  chance  to  the  original  people  of  adopting 
new  and  improved  habits. 

When  the  Dutch  settled  at  the  Cape,  every  part  of  the 
‘colonial  territory  was  covered  with  the  flocks  and  herds 
of  the  natives.  The  Hottentots  occupied  that  part  of  the 
territory  which  is  between  Cape  Town  and  the  interior, 
and  separated  the  Dutch  from  other  tribes.  They  con- 

*  In  the  late  Mr.  Pringle’s  £  South  Africa,’  an  extended  account 
will  be  found  of  the  domestic  economy  of  a  Dutch-African  boor, 
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stituted  a  nation  governed  by  chiefs ;  but  the  uniformity 
of  manners  and  customs  bound  different  tribes  together 
and  thus  gave  them  a  sort  of  national  existence.  Avail¬ 
ing  themselves  of  the  natural  capabilities  of  the  country, 
they  had  become  herdsmen,  and  existed  in  a  low  stage 
of  the  pastoral  condition.  Had  they  been  cultivators  of 
the  soil  they  would  most  probably  have  been  prepared  to 
defend  every  inch  of  their  native  land  ;  but  a  pastoral 
people  have  few  interests  to  induce  them  to  contend 
against  the  first  appearance  of  encroachment.  They  are 
accustomed  to  wander  in  search  of  fresh  pasture-grounds, 
and  it  is  easier  to  give  up  a  district  to  which  they  perhaps 
only  occasionally  resort,  than  struggle  for  its  possession 
against  powerful  enemies.  The  natives  have  taken  to 
themselves  the  name  of  Hottentot ;  but  it  did  not  originate 
with  them.  Sir  John  Barrow  says — “  When  the  coun¬ 
try  was  first  discovered,  and  when  they  were  spread  over 
the  southern  angle  of  Africa  as  an  independent  people, 
each  horde  had  its  particular  name ;  but  that  by  which 
the  collective  body  as  a  nation  was  distinguished,  and 
which  at  this  moment  they  bear  among  themselves  in 
•  very  part  of  the  country,  is  Quaiquae.”  Though  the 
Hottentots  were  a  mild  and  inoffensive  people  they  were 
not  destitute  of  spirit.  The  necessity  of  defending  their 
flocks  against  the  attacks  of  the  most  ferocious  wild  beasts 
would  contribute  to  infuse  into  them  some  degree  of 
vigour  and  energy.  Living  under  chiefs  capable  of 
exciting  them  to  resist  oppression,  they  defended  them¬ 
selves  in  several  obstinate  engagements  with  the  early 
colonists,  who  entered  into  a  treaty  which  was  maintained 
for  some  years.  At  this  time  the  number  of  the  colonists 
was  small,  and  policy  and  interest  rendered  them  peace¬ 
ful  neighbours.  For  about  half  a  century  after  the 
Dutch  had  settled  at  Cape  Town  the  good  qualities  of  the 
Hottentots  were  candidly  acknowledged.  They  were 
remarkable  for  their  love  of  truth ;  they  were  capable  of 
warm  attachment,  grateful,  and  honest.  Even  at  a 
much  later  period,  their  standard  of  morals  is  represented 
by  old  people  as  having  been  very  high ;  parental  dis¬ 
cipline  being  strict,  and  great  attention  being  paid 
to  the  morals  of  their  youth.*  Some  allowance  must 
doubtless  be  made  for  the  clannish  vanity  which  would 
attribute  superior  virtues  to  those  belonging  to  the  same 
tribe.  They  lived  in  ‘  Kraals,’  consisting  of-  an  assem¬ 
blage  of  huts,  and  enjoyed  their  property  in  common, 
one  of  them  killing  an  ox  or  sheep  on  which  all  feasted 
alike ;  and  the  next  day  being  destitute  of  food.  The 
women  watched  over  the  flocks  while  the  men  were 
hunting,  milked  the  cows,  attended  to  their  household 
concerns,  which  occupied  but  little  of  their  time, 
wove  mats,  and  collected  wood  for  their  evening  fires. 
Sparrman,  who  visited  South  Africa  in  1775,  was  one  of 
the  last  travellers  who  saw  the  Hottentots  in  what  may 
be  regarded  as  their  original  state.  He  mentions  a  woman 
belonging  to  one  tribe  who  was  possessed  of  sixty  milch 
cows ;  and  that  on  the  cattle  of  the  kraal  being  brought 
home  from  pasture,  the  evening  was  enlivened  by  singing 
and  dancing.  Vaillant,  who  was  in  South  Africa  in 
1781,  was  delighted  with  the  relics  which  he  witnessed 
of  a  system  of  life  of  great  simplicity.  The  independence 
of  the  Hottentot  tribes  is  now  a  matter  of  history  and  of 
melancholy  reflection,  because  it  has  scarcely  yet  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  any  better  form  of  existence. 

The  peaceful  interval  which  the  aboriginal  inhabit¬ 
ants  for  a  time  enjoyed  is  doubtless  entirely  to  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  fears  of  the  colonists,  and  to  their 
selfishness  not  being  sufficiently  stimulated.  During  this 
period  they  paid  for  the  supplies  of  cattle  which  they 
needed  for  themselves  and  for  the  shipping  which  touched 
at  Cape  Town.  When,  however,  the  colony  received 
fresh  bands  of  emigrants,  its  wants  were  sometimes 
greater  than  its  means  of  supplying  them.  More  land 

*  D*.  Philip’s  «  Researches  in  South  Africa.’ 


was  required  to  furnish  the  means  of  subsistence.  Once 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  fort,  a  steady  system  of  encroach¬ 
ment  became  inevitable.  The  Hottentots  receded,  driving 
their  flocks  before  them,  and  carrying  the  materials  of 
their  habitations  along  with  them,  to  be  fixed  in  a  more 
remote  district.  Thither  they  were  soon  followed,  the 
more  unprincipled  among  the  colonists  finding  it  advan¬ 
tageous  to  carry  their  schemes  into  effect  at  a  distance 
from  the  seat  of  government,  where,  as  the  readiest  means 
of  obtaining  stock,  they  could  plunder  the  Hottentots  with 
the  least  chance  of  detection.  The  Colonial  Government 
was  not  strong  enough  to  repress  these  distant  crimes, 
and  the  scenes  of  violence  which  ensued  were  avenged, 
as  opportunity  offered,  by  the  exasperated  parties  them¬ 
selves.  The  gradually  receding  boundary  was  traced  with 
blood.  In  a  despatch  by  the  Dutch  governor  in  1702, 
he  confessed  his  inability  to  repress  these  outrages,  “  be¬ 
cause  half  of  the  colony  wovdd  be  ruined,  so  great  is  the 
number  of  the  inhabitants  implicated.”  This  system 
could  not  long  exist  without  the  character  both  of  the 
colonists  and  the  natives  bring  deteriorated.  The  former 
soon  occupied  the  best  pasture-grounds,  and  the  Hotten¬ 
tots  had  then  no  superabundance  of  cattle  to  barter,  even 
had  they  been  treated  with  on  fair  terms.  Without  land, 
cattle  would  have  been  of  no  value  to  them ;  and  without 
cattle  land  was  useless.  Degraded  and  maltreated,  the 
Hottentots  came  to  be  considered  as  intruders  upon  the 
land  which  they  had  once  peacefully  occupied.  Some 
wandered  into  the  remote  and  inaccessible  parts  of  the 
interior,  where  they  maintained  a  precarious  existence. 
Others  accepted  the  means  of  subsistence  from  the  hands 
of  the  colonists,  and  their  wives  and  children  became 
dependent  on  their  bounty.  In  time  this  connection  of 
the  aborigines  with  the  Dutch  grew  to  be  worse  than 
slavery.  There  was  but  little  demand  for  their  labour, 
and  perhaps  even  in  so  cheap  a  country  their  mainte¬ 
nance  was  considered  burdensome.  At  all  events,  the 
life  of  the  Hottentot  was  wasted  in  dangers  and  fatigues 
to  which  a  man  would  not  have  thought  of  subjecting 
his  slave,  whose  death  was  an  actual  loss  to  his  owner. 
His  spirit  and  energies  were  depressed  by  injustice,  and 
he  became  such  as  his  oppressors  had  described  him — 
weak  in  intellect  and  destitute  of  conduct  and  fore 
thought,  exhibiting  the  natural  course  of  oppression — 
degradation,  and  then  its  fruits — the  vices  which  en¬ 
slave  the  oppressed,  and  thus  do  the  work  of  the 
oppressor. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  state  of  the  Hottentots 
when  Sparrman  and  Vaillant  visited  South  Africa.  Even* 
in'  the  six  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  journev  un¬ 
dertaken  by  the  former  the  Hottentots  seem  to  have 
undergone  a  change  for  the  worse.  Vaillant  shows  the 
political  degradation  of  these  unhappy  people.  He  says 
(17S1),  “  Some  poor  miserable  hordes  yet  exist  as  they 
can  in  the  different  cantons  belonging  to  the  colonists. 
These  have  not  even  the  choice  of  their  own  chiefs,  who 
receive  this  authority  from  the  office  of  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company,  the  Governor  having  an  exclusive  right 
to  the  appointment.  Whenever  a  chief  is  nominated,  he 
repairs  to  Cape  Town,  where  he  receives  a  large  cane  like 
those  of  our  running  footmen,  with  this  difference,  that 
the  head  is  only  made  of  copper,  on  which  is  engraven 
in  capital  letters  the  word  “  Captain ;”  from  which  time 
the  unhappy  horde  (which  has  long  lost  its  original 
name)  takes  that  of  the  new  chief,  and  is  called,  for 
example,  the  horde  of  Captain  Keis ;  and  Captain  Keis 
becomes  the  creature,  the  spy  and  slave  of  administra¬ 
tion,  and  for  the  horde  a  new  tyrant.  The  Governor 
seldom  knows  the  person  for  whom  the  office  is  solicited, 
taking  him  on  the  recommendation  of  one  of  the  colonists 
near  the  Kraal,  who  obtains  the  office  for  one  of  his 
creatures,  building  on  his  gratitude  for  the  patronage, 
and  expecting  to  hold  all  the  unhappy  vassals  at  com¬ 
mand.” 
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In  179S  (eleven  years  after  Vaillant’s  travels  in  South 
Africa)  Barrow  shows  that  as  a  people  the  Hottentots 
had  no  longer  any  traces  of  a  national  existence.  “  Some 
of  their  villages,’  ’  he  remarks,  “  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  to  remain  in  this  very  remote  and  not  very  popu¬ 
lous  part  of  the  colony.  Not  one,  however,  was  to  be 
found.  There  is  not,  in  fact,  in  the  whole  extensive  dis¬ 
trict  of  Graaf  Reinet  a  single  horde  of  independent  Hot¬ 
tentots  ;  and  perhaps  not  a  score  of  individuals  who  are 
not  actually  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch.  These  weak 
people,  the  most  helpless,  and,  in  their  present  condition, 
perhaps  the  most  wretched  of  the  human  race,  duped  out 
of  their  possessions,  their  country  and  their  liberty,  have 
entailed  upon  their  miserable  offspring  a  state  of  exist¬ 
ence  to  which  that  of  slavery  might  bear  the  comparison 
of  happiness.  It  is  a  condition,  however,  not  likely  to 
continue  to  a  very  remote  posterity.  Their  numbers  of 
late  years  have  been  rapidly  on  the  decline.” 

This  gradual  decline  is  a  proof  of  the  bondage  and 
degradation  under  which  they  groaned.  Some  details  of 
their  sufferings  are  given  by  the  same  acute  observer. 
“  There  is  scarcely,”  he  says,  “  an  instance  of  cruelty 
said  to  have  been  committed  against  the  slaves  in  the 
West  Indian  Islands  that  could  not  find  a  parallel  from 
the  Dutch  farmers  of  the  remote  districts  of  the  colony 
towards  the  Hottentots  in  their  service.  Beating  and 
cutting  with  thongs  of  the  hide  of  the  sea-cow  (hippopo¬ 
tamus)  or  rhinoceros,  are  only  gentle  punishments ; 
though  these  sorts  of  whips,  which  thev  call  sjambocs , 
are  most  horrid  instruments,  being  tough,  pliant,  and 
heavy  almost  as  lead.  Firing  small  shot  into  the  legs 
and  thighs  of  a  Hottentot  is  a  punishment  not  unknown 
to  some  of  the  monsters  who  inhabit  the  neighbourhood 
of  Camtoos  river.  By  a  resolution  of  the  old  govern¬ 
ment,  as  unjust  as  it  was  inhuman,  a  peasant  (boor)  was 
allowed  to  claim  as  his  property,  till  the  age  of  five-and- 
twenty,  all  the  children  of  the  Hottentots  in  his  service  to 
whom  he  had  given  in  their  infancy  a  morsel  of  meat.” 
The  consequence  was,  either  that  individuals  were  left  to 
shift  for  themselves,  after  the  best  years  of  their  exist¬ 
ence  had  been  thrown  away,  or  on  some  pretence  or  other 
they  were  still  kept  in  bondage.  Under  any  circum¬ 
stances  they  could  not  dispose  freely  of  their  labour. 


[Kaffre  Woman.] 

The  children  of  a  Hottentot  were  claimed  by  his  master 
as  an  indemnification  for  their  maintenance ;  as  it  was 
alleged  they  would  have  starved  but  for  the  nourishment 
which  he  afforded  them.  The  children,  however,  from 
their  earliest  infancy,  rendered  some  service  in  return. 

Although  condemned  to  a  deplorable  state  of  servi¬ 
tude,  the  Hottentot  could  not  be  bought  and  sold,  and  con¬ 
sequently  was  deprived  even  of  the  selfish  interest  which  a 
man  feels  in  his  working  cattle,  Acting  upon  this  prin¬ 
ciple,  his  food  was,  according  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Philip, 
generally  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  less  in  quantity  than 
that  allowed  the  slave.  He  seldom  had  medicine  when 
sick,  and  was  visited  with  more  frequent  and  more  severe 
punishments  than  those  inflicted  upon  the  slave.  Air. 
Pringle,  in  his  work  on  South  Africa,  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  on  the  authority  of  a  gentleman  long 
resident  in  the  colonv  : — “  When  a  Hottentot  offended 
any  boor  or  booress,  he  was  immediately  tied  up  to  the 
waggon-wheel,  and  flogged  in  the  most  barbarous  man¬ 
ner.  Or  if  the  master  took  a  serious  dislike  to  any  of 
these  unhappy  creatures,  it  wag  no  uncommon  practice 
to  send  out  the  Hottentot  on  some  pretended  message, 
and  then  to  follow  and  shoot  him  on  the  road.”  A  con¬ 
stant  course  of  cruelty  and  oppression  at  length  drove 
even  the  Hottentots  to  resistance.  They  fled  into  Kaf- 
freland,  leaving  their  families  behind  them,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  exciting  some  of  the  Kaffre  chiefs  to  join  in  an 
irruption  which  carried  fire  and  slaughter  along  the  colo¬ 
nial  frontier.  The  boors  felt  the  vengeance  of  those 
whom  they  had  so  long  oppressed  ;  but  the  only  lesson 
which  this  outbreak  taught  them  was  one  of  cruelty.  The 
people  whom  they  had  treated  contemptuously  were  pu¬ 
nished  for  the  spirit  they  had  evinced.  Their  dastardly 
acts  of  retaliation  at  length  aroused  the  attention  of  the 
authorities,  and  m  1811  the  Colonial  Government  insti¬ 
tuted  a  special  commission  of  inquiry,  the  proceedings  of 
which  were  however  interrupted  by  the  death  of  an  im¬ 
portant  witness,  and  the  recal  of  the  earl  of  Caledon, 
then  governor.  The  establishment  of  a  Supreme  Court, 
making  periodical  circuits  through  all  parts  of  the  colony, 
investigating  complaints  and  trying  offenders,  was  one  of 
the  benefits  attending  a  vigilant  state  of  public  opinion. 
The  circumstances  of  society  did  not  furnish  machinery  so 
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well  adapted  as  could  have  been  wished  for  the  repression 
of  abuses,  and  a  fair  and  impartial  verdict  could  scarcely 
he  expected  from  men  exasperated  and  prejudiced  against 
the  Hottentot  population  ;  but  the  publicity  given  to 
complaints  before  the  Supreme  Court  had  its  effect  in  re¬ 
pressing  the  frequency  of  brutal  outrages.  The  perma¬ 
nent  condition  of  the  Hottentot  remained  nevertheless 
unaffected  by  these  partial  ameliorations  ;  and  they  were 
chiefly  cases  of  gross  cruelty  which  came  before  the 
Courts.  The  Hottentots  could  not  possess  land,  and  they 
were  uniformly  employed  in  the  lowest  grade  of  occupa¬ 
tion,  without  any  hope  of  rising.  The  colonists,  gene¬ 
rally  speaking,  were  averse  to  their  improvement,  either 
by  moral  or  religious  means.  So  degraded  was  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Hottentot,  that  the  female  slaves  thought  it 
beneath  "-them  to  marry  one  of  these  nominally  free 
people.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  Hottentot  population 
for  a  long  period  after  the  English  came  into  permanent 
possession  of  the  Cape  in  1806. 

We  now  enter  upon  a  period  in  which  there  are  indi¬ 
cations  of  the  approach,  if  not  the  arrival,  of  a  more  gra¬ 
tifying  era  in  the  condition  of  the  Hottentot  population. 
This  may  be  attributed  to  several  causes,  hut  chiefly 
to  four,  which  must  he  acknowledged  to  have  been 
attended  with  the  best  effects.  They  are: — 1.  The  in¬ 
crease  in  the  European  population,  which  gave  more  value 
to  their  services ;  2,  the  exertions  of  the  missionaries,  who 
laboured  to  demonstrate  their  capabilities  of  improve¬ 
ment  ;  3,  the  acts  of  the  local  government,  which  placed 
them  on  a  footing  with  the  rest  of  the  free  population,  and 
which  have  subsequently  been  marked  by  a  desire  to 
render  this  a  real  as  well  as  nominal  change  ;  and  lastly, 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  a  more  considerate  and  en¬ 
lightened  policy  enforced  by  the  vigilance  of  public  opinion 
in  England. 

In  1806,  the  Hottentot  population  was  estimated  at 
20,426,  and  their  number  had  increased  in  1823  to 
30,549.  Their  gradual  decline,  which  Barrow  had  no¬ 
ticed  as  a  consequence  of  their  wretched  condition,  had 
therefore  happily  been  arrested.  But  still  the  change  in 
their  circumstances,  to  which  this  increase  may  in  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree  be  attributed,  was  but  slight.  A  few 
years  after,  in  1828,  their  case  was  fairly  brought  be¬ 
fore  the  people  of  England  by  Mr.  Fowell  Buxton,  who 
gave  notice  of  a  motion  in  parliament  for  extending  the 
rights  of  freemen  to  the  Hottentot  population,  and  placing 
them  exactly  upon  the  sipne  footing  as  the  colonists.  It 
is  due  to  the  government  of  the  Cape,  then  administered 
by  General  Bourke,  to  state  that  it  had  caused  an  ordinance 
to  be  issued  conferring  this  privilege  upon  the  Hottentots 
only  two  days  after  the  colonial  secretary  had  agreed  in 
parliament  to  effect  the  same  object.  This  ordinance  of 
the  colonial  government,  which  was  afterwards  confirmed 
by  an  order  in  council,  is  termed  by  Mr.  Pringle  the 
Magna  Charta  of  the  Aborigines.”  It  was  not  well- 
received  in  the  colony.  The  slaves,  said  the  colonists, 
might  be  emancipated,  “  if  the  rights  of  property  were 
not  involved,”  but  it  was  absurd  to  expect  from  the  Hot¬ 
tentots  the  energy  and  provident  habits  which  are  essen¬ 
tial  to  a  state  of  freedom.  The  slave,  they  remarked, 
was  careful  and  economical,  adding  to  his  little  comforts, 
while  the  Hottentot  recklessly  spent  his  earnings  in  liquor 
or  useless  finery.  They  could  scarcely  have  pronounced 
a  more  severe  sentence  upon  their  own  past  neglect.  The 
ruin  of  the  colony  was  confidently  predicted  as  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  giving  the  Hottentot  the  right  of  freely  dis¬ 
posing  of  his  labour,  and  it  must  be  confessed  there  were 
some  grounds  for  anxiety  as  to  the  operation  of  the  change. 
Their  servitude  had  been  hard  and  cheerless,  and  the 
period  of  emancipation  was  anticipated  by  many,  who 
left  their  service  before  the  expiration  of  their  contracts. 
Others  became  vagrants — a  natural  reaction,  to  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  small  degree  of  personal  liberty  which  they 
had  previously  enjoyed.  The  district  towns,  where  cheap 


brandy  could  be  obtained  with  little  exertion,  attracted 
many.  A  few  were  driven  by  their  improvident  habits 
to  support  themselves  by  plunder.  These  temporary 
evils  were  artfully  increased  by  some  of  the  colonists.  A 
large  majority  of  the  Hottentot  population,  however,  were 
not  drawn  from  their  ordinary  habits  by  the  colonial  or¬ 
dinance,  but  continued  under  their  old  masters,  protected 
by  the  law  against  those  outrages  to  which  they  had  long 
submitted.  Punishment  was  no  longer  awarded  them  at 
the  caprice  of  their  employer,  but  could  only  he  ap¬ 
plied  for  offences  which  the  law  designated  as  illegal, 
after  a  trial  before  a  magistrate,  at  which  evidence  must 
be  regularly  taken.  Adequate  wages  were  to  he  offered 
to  them,  or  they  could  refuse  to  be  employed ;  and  the 
increase  in  the  European  population  was  occasioning  a 
demand  for  their  labour,  of  which  they  were  reaping  the 
benefit  at'  a  crisis  of  great  importance  to  their  interests. 
The  right  of  Hottentots  to  their  children,  which  had  been 
so  often  shamefully  violated,  was  recognised.  The  pro¬ 
gress  of  improvement,  though  retarded,  cannot  wholly  be 
stopped  when  once  it  originates  in  right  principles.  It  is 
only  from  this  point  that  we  may  look  upon  the  Hotten¬ 
tot  population  as  having  fairly  set  forth  in  the  career  of 
civilization. 

The  capabilities  of  the  Hottentots  for  civilization  ap¬ 
pear  in  a  favourable  light  in  those  instances  in  which  they 
have  been  fairly  tried.  In  1829,  a  colony  of  free  Hotten¬ 
tots  was  formed  in  a  tract  of  wild  country,  formerly  oc¬ 
cupied  by  Makomo,  a  Kaffre  chief.  It  commanded 
extensive  means  of  irrigation,  and  was  divided  into  loca¬ 
tions  of  from  four  to  six  thousand  acres,  in  each  of  which, 
one,  two,  or  more  villages  were  formed. 

The  arable  land  was  divided  into  allotments  of  from 
four  to  six  acres.  A  family  obtaining  one  of  these  allot¬ 
ments  was  required  to  build  a  substantial  cottage,  to  en¬ 
close  the  land,  and  bring  it  into  a  profitable  state  of  cul¬ 
tivation  in  five  years.  These  conditions  being  fulfilled, 
the  property  became  the  fee-simple  of  the  cultivator  and 
his  family,  who,  if  their  conduct  had  been  good,  and  they 
possessed  the  means  of  tilling  more  land,  had  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  obtaining  an  additional  allotment.  The  pasture 
land  was  held  in  common,  and  each  colonist  kept  on  it 
a  quantity  of  stock  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  his  arable 
land.  A  reserve  of  land  was  made  for  a  school  and  for 
the  site  of  a  town.  In  1823,  Mr.  Pringle  had  proposed 
a  scheme  for  defending  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  colony, 
by  a  settlement  of  Hottentots  established  in  a  line  of  vil¬ 
lages.  This  plan  was  partially  acted  upon.  Some  of 
these  free  settlers  possessed  live  stock,  hut  the  majority 
had  nothing  to  subsist  upon  but  wild  roots,  until  they 
could  obtain  a  return  for  their  labour.  The  natural  dif¬ 
ficulties  attending  the  settling  of  a  community  were  met 
with  patience  and  fairly  overcome.  Canals  of  irrigation, 
indispensable  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  in  South  Africa, 
were  cut  to  the  extent  of  20,000  yards  ;  in  many  places 
piercing  the  solid  rock.  An  abundant  harvest  rewarded 
their  labours  ;  the  Kaffres  were  beaten  off,  and  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  settlement  becoming  known,  its  numbers 
were  soon  swelled  to  4000,  of  whom  700  were  armed  with 
muskets.  The  settlement  in  its  second  year  was  entirely 
supported  on  the  fruits  of  its  own  industry,  and  a  surplus 
of  30,000  lbs.  of  barley  had  been  disposed  of  to  our 
troops,  besides  other  produce  conveyed  to  market.  A  let¬ 
ter,  dated  June,  1831,  addressed  to  Mr.  Pringle,  gives  an 
account  equally  favourable  of  the  moral  improvement 
which  had  taken  place.  “  Legal  marriage,”  says  the 
writer,  “  is  now  become  honourable  among  the  people, 
and  established  and  connected  with  their  ideas  of  morality 
and  religion.”  They  also  displayed  much  anxiety  for  the 
establishment  of  schools.  Later  accounts  show  that  they 
were  raising  a  superabundance  of  food  ;  education,  mo¬ 
rality,  and  religion  were  making  progress ;  the  taxes 
were  paid  cheerfully.  Fifty-five  canals  of  irrigation  had 
been  cut,  of  which  forty-four  measured  nearly  forty-four 
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miles ;  and  the  Kat  River  was  becoming  the  safest 
part  of  the  frontier.  In  May,  1834,  the  settlers  on  the 
Kat  River  had  subscribed  499/.  in  money  and  materials 
to  build  a  church.  This  is  a  gratifying  instance  of  the 
elevation  of  a  people  whom  there  was  some  reason  to 
fear  were  beyond  the  immediate  reach  of  any  ameliorat¬ 
ing  process,  however  judiciously  applied.  The  manner 
in  which  the  change  was  effected  shows  how  worthy  the 
Hottentot  people  are  to  take  their  place  as  freemen ;  and 
the  warmest  hopes  may  be  indulged  as  to  their  future 
progress  in  civilization,  if  rational  means  be  taken  to  ac¬ 
complish  this  object. 

The  works  of  Pringle,  Philip,  and  others,  who  have 
had  opportunities  of  making  themselves  acquainted  with 
the  Hottentot  character,  abound  with  instances  in  which 
their  good  qualities  have  been  brought  out.  Many  parts 
of  South  Africa  were  covered  with  the  aloe,  the  inspis¬ 
sated  juice  of  which  is  valuable  as  an  article  of  com¬ 
merce.  The  Hottentot  population  might  have  employed 
themselves  very  advantageously  in  collecting  this  juice ; 
but  they  regarded  money  with  indifference ;  they  had  no 
desires  and  no  tastes  to  gratify, — a  sure  sign  of  a  low  de¬ 
gree  of  intellect.  Dr.  Philip  thought  that  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  shop  stocked  with  useful  articles,  the  value  of 
which  they  could  appreciate,  might  have  the  effect  of 
stimulating  habits  of  industry.  The  experiment  succeeded. 
“  The  sight  of  the  goods  in  the  windows  and  in  the  shop 
produced  the  effect  anticipated :  the  desire  of  possessing 
the  articles  for  use  and  comfort,  by  which  they  were  con¬ 
stantly  tempted,  acquired  additional  strength  on  every 
renewal  of  stimulus.  Money  instantly  rose  in  estimation 
among  them  ;  and  the  women  and  the  children,  finding 
that  they  could  obtain  what  they  desired  by  collecting 
the  juice  of  the  aloe,  were  in  a  short  time  seen,  early 
and  late,  engaged  in  this  occupation,  or  in  carrying  the 
produce  of  their  labour  to  the  merchant’s  shop,  to  ex¬ 
change  it  for  clothing  and  such  other  articles  as  might 
suit  their  tastes  or  necessities.” 

Under  the  judicious  management  of  some  sincere 
friends  to  the  improvement  of  the  Hottentot  people,  they 
not  only  became  skilful  cultivators  but  good  handicrafts¬ 
men.  A  blacksmith,  masons,  and  carpenters  were  en¬ 
gaged  to  teach  the  people  their  respective  trades ;  and 
Dr.  Philip  says — “  There  are  not,  perhaps,  better  work¬ 
men  in  the  colony  than  several  of  the  Hottentot  black¬ 
smiths  and  masons.”  Mr.  Pacalt,  a  missionary,  pursued 
the  following  judicious  course  of  overcoming  the  natural 
indolence  of  the  Hottentots.  Dr.  Philip  says — “  It 
was  his  practice  always  to  work  along  with  them  and 
gradually  to  increase  the  time  devoted  each  day  to  manual 
labour  ;  by  this  means  he  stimulated  them  to  persever¬ 
ing  exertion,  and  led  them  from  those  habits  in  which  one' 
hour’s  labour  in  the  day  was  a  burden,  to  work  with 
cheerfulness  six  or  eight.  Being  accustomed  to  labour 
for  themselves,  they  did  not  feel  the  same  objections  as 
formerly  to  work  for  the  farmers  ;  and  finding  that  by 
thus  exerting  themselves  they  could  obtain  European 
articles  of  clothing,  they  gradually  renounced  the  sheep¬ 
skin  kaross  and  clothed  themselves  in  British  manufac¬ 
tures.  While  teaching  them  to  build  their  houses  and 
cultivate  their  grounds,  he  enlivened  the  hours  of  labour 
by  instructing  them,  in  the  most  easy  and  familiar  man¬ 
ner,  in  the  principles  and  duties  of  religion.” 

The  chief  employment  of  such  of  the  Cape  Hottentots 
as  do  not  reside  at  the  Kat  River  or  other  settlements  is 
herding  cattle,  an  occupation  for  which  they  are  peculiarly 
adapted  :  they  are  good  drivers  also,  and  their  services 
are  in  considerable  demand  in  this  capacity.  The  boors 
frequently  paying  their  wages  in  a  certain  number  of 
cattle  or  sheep.  The  wages  in  money  average  from 
4s.  6 d.  to  7s.  6d,  per  month,  including  living. 

There  are  various  branches  of  the  Hottentot  race  in  the 
colony,  whose  condition  will  be  noticed  in  a  subsequent 
paper.  Among  these  are  the  Korannas,  a  nomad  race, 


as  may  be  remarked  in  the  cut,  being  compelled  fre¬ 
quently  to  remove  their  habitations  and  seek  fresh  pasture 
for  their  herds  :  they  hold  an  intermediate  rank  between 
the  Kaffres  and  the  ancient  Hottentots  of  the  Cape. 
Their  habits  are  well  described  in  the  following  lines  by 
Mr.  Pringle : — • 

“  Fast  by  his  wild  resounding  river 
The  listless  Coran  lingers  ever  ; 

Still  drives  his  heifers  forth  to  feed, 

Soothed  by  the  gorrah’s  humming  reed  ; 

A  rover  still  unchecked  v/ill  range, 

As  humour  calls  or  seasons  change  ; 

His  tent  of  mats  and  leathern  gear. 

All  packed  upon  the  patient  steer. 

’Mid  all  his  wanderings  hating  toil, 

He  never  tills  the  stubborn  soil ; 

But  on  the  milky  dams  relies. 

And  what  spontaneous  earth  supplies. 

Or  should  long  parching  droughts  prevail 
And  milk,  and  bulbs,  and  locusts  fail. 

He  lays  him  down  to  sleep  away 
In  languid  trance  the  weary  day  ; 

Oft  as  he  feels  gaunt  hunger’s  stound, 

Still  tightening  famine’s  girdle  round 
Lulled  by  the  sound  of  the  Gareep, 

Beneath  the  willows  murmuring  deep: 

Till  thunder  clouds,  surcharged  with  rain, 

Pour  verdure  o’er  the  panting  plain  ; 

And  call  the  famish’d  dreamer  from  his  trance, 

To  feast  on  milk  and  game,  and  wake  the  moon 
light  dance.” 

The  Kaffres,  next  to  the  Hottentots,  are  the  most  im¬ 
portant  class  of  natives  with  which  the  colonists  of  South 
Africa  have  intercourse.  The  term  Kaffre,  or  Kafir,  sig¬ 
nifying  ‘  infidel,’  is  applied  by  the  natives  of  North 
Africa  to  those  of  the  south-east  who  are  not  Mohamme¬ 
dans,  and  by  the  Europeans  of  the  Cape  it  is  usually 
used  to  designate  the  Amakosa,  Amatembu,  and  Ama- 
ponda  tribes,  which  live  on  the  colonial  frontier.  These 
tribes  derive  their  origin  from  one  common  stock.  They 
are  possessed  of  far  morfe  energy  than  the  Hottentots  in 
their  best  days,  and  are  in  a  higher  grade  of  the  pastoral 
state,  adding  the  cultivation  of  maize,  millet,  water-me¬ 
lons,  and  a  few  other  esculents,  to  their  occupation  as 
herdsmen,  and  storing  up  grain  for  future  consumption. 
They  live  in  kraals  of  from  ten  to  twenty  families,  under 
a  subordinate  chief ;  a  certain  number  of  kraals  acknow¬ 
ledging  a  chief  of  higher  rank  as  their  head.  The  chiefs 
are  jealous  of  their  dignity.  They  possess  a  few  privi¬ 
leges  which  enable  them  to  maintain  a  certain  degree  of 
importance ;  thus  they  claim  offerings  as  first-fruits,  a  share 
of  the  cattle  slaughtered,  and  other  privileges.  Wars  occur 
occasionally,  and  chiefly  arise  out  of  disputes  about  pas¬ 
ture-grounds.  Their  arms  are  a  javelin,  a  short  club, 
and  a  large  shield  made  of  hide.  The  existence  of  a 
Supreme  Being  is  acknowledged,  but  they  pay  him  no 
religious  worship,  and  possess  no  idols.  Their  ideas  of 
a  future  life  are  vague  and  indistinct ;  but  they  believe 
nevertheless  in  spirits  and  apparitions,  to  which  they 
sacrifice  animals.  They  are  excessively  superstitious, 
and  the  Amakira,  a  prophet  or  witch-doctor,  or  rain¬ 
maker,  exercises  a  most  pernicious  influence  over  them. 
Individuals  are  put  to  death  at  the  instigation  of  these 
characters,  and  the  prophet  shares  with  the  chief  in  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  his  victim.  Some  of  the  chiefs  also  pretend  to 
have  the  power  of  procuring  rain ;  and  if  their  predic¬ 
tions  are  verified  they  take  the  credit  to  themselves,  but 
if  they  fail  they  attribute  the  result  to  the  wickedness 
of  the  people.  One  of  the  most  important  of  their  rites 
this  people  have  in  common  with  the  Jews,  and  its  origin 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  points  in  their  history  ;  but 
they  themselves  can  give  no  account  of  its  introduction. 
Thev  do  not  eat  swine’s  flesh,  nor  fish,  excepting 
shell-fish.  They  have  no  canoes.  The  right  of  property 
in  the  soil  is  limited  to  that  only  which  is  under  cultiva¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  right  of  pasture  is  held  in  common  by 
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each  kraal.  Long-established  principles  and  usage  serve 
as  a  substitute  for  written  law. 

The  huts  of  the  Kaifres  resemble  bee-hives  in  shape, 
and  are  usually  from  18  to  20  feet  in  diameter,  and  from 
G  to  7  feet  high.  Poles  are  struck  in  the  earth,  and 
houghs  are  wattled  in  the  interstices  and  made  to  arch 
over  at  the  top.  They  are  thatched  with  straw  and 
plastered  with  cow-dung  or  clay.  The  fire  is  placed  in 
the  centre,  without  any  aperture  hut  the  doorway  for 
ventilation.  The  door  is  formed  of  basket-work.  A  few 
mats,  coarse  earthenware  pots,  of  native  manufacture, 
made  of  the  fine  clay  taken  from  deserted  ant-hills,  a  rush- 
basket,  so  closely  woven  as  to  retain  liquids,  and  a 
wooden  bowl  or  two,  constitute  the  sole  furniture  of  these 
simple  dwellings.  Milk  is  preserved  in  skins,  and  is  not 
used  until  thick  and  sour,  when  it  is  more  nutritious.  The 
kaross,  or  cloak  of  sheepskin,  rendered  soft  by  currying, 
forms  the  dress  of  both  sexes.  The  chiefs  wear  a  leo¬ 
pard’s  skin  by  way  of  distinction.  The  females  wear  a 
covering  of  hide.  The  personal  appearance  of  the  Kaf- 
fres  is  pleasing.  Lieutenant  Moodie,  in  his  ‘Ten  Years 
in  South  Africa,’  says,  “  They  are  elegantly  formed,  and 
so  graceful  that  they  appear  to  he  a  nation  of  gentlemen. 
I  n  their  manners  they  are  respectful  without  servility,  and 
possess  a  native  delicacy  which  prevents  them  from  giv¬ 
ing  offence  by  word  or  action.”  The  accounts  of  their 
personal  appearance  are  generally  supposed  to  be  rather 


exaggerated;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt,  from  the 
favourable  testimony  of  many  travellers,  that  their  ap¬ 
pearance  and  carriage  are  really  prepossessing.  Prin¬ 
gle  says,  “The  Caffres  are  a  tall,  athletic,  and  hand¬ 
some  race  of  men,  with  features  often  approaching  to  the 
European  or  Asiatic  model ;  and  excepting  their  woolly 
hair,  exhibiting  few  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  negro  race. 
Their  colour  is  a  clear  dark  brown  :  their  address  is 
frank,  cheerful,  and  manly.”  The  women  are  not  so 
good-looking  as  the  men,  owing  to  the  labours  which  they 
undergo.  The  men  will  enclose  their  patches  of  ground 
and  milk  the  cows,  but  the  actual  cultivators  are  the 
women,  who  likewise  construct  their  huts.  Polygamy  is 
common,  but  it  is  confined  to  the  most  wealthy,  as  tKe 
wives  are  always  purchased  by  cattle.  The  women  take 
their  meals  apart  from  the  men.  The  custom  of  poly¬ 
gamy  is  believed  to  be  of  recent  origin,  and  arose  out  of 
the  number  of  unprotected  women  which  followed  a  war 
in  which  great  numbers  of  males  •were  killed.  The 
Kaffre  language  is  soft  and  copious,  but  the  native 
airs  are  tame,  and  not  to  be  compared  to  those  of  the 
Hottentots,  whose  language,  however,  is  far  less  agree¬ 
able.  Though  prudent  and  economical,  the  Kaffres  are 
exceedingly  hospitable.  Cattle  are,  generally  speaking, 
only  killed  on  the  occasion  of  marriages  or  other  fes¬ 
tivities. 

rTo  be  concluded  in  the  next  Number.] 


[Kaffres  on  a  March.] 
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THE  LUXOR  OBELISK,  IN  THE  PLACE  LOUIS  XVI.,  PARIS. 


[Obelisk  of  Luxor,  Place  louis  XVI.,  Paris.] 


The  smaller  of  the  two  obelisks  of  Luxor,  of  which  a 
view  and  description  are  given  in  ‘  The  Penny  Magazine,’ 
vol.  i.,  p.  113,  is  now  erected  on  one  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  sites  of  Paris — the  scene  of  many  of  those  tragedies 
which  marked  that  most  extraordinary  period  of  modern 
history — the  first  French  Revolution. 

Vol.  VIE 


The  space  now  called  the  Place  Louis  XVI.  lies  be¬ 
tween  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  and  the  avenue  or 
road,  thickly  planted  on  each  side  with  tall  shady  trees, 
which  is  called  the  Champs  Elys^es,  or  Elysian  Fields — 
a  rather  high-sounding  appellation,  for  the  walks  under 
;  these  trees  are  far  inferior  to  the  walks  in  the  gardens  of 
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the  palace,  of  which  a  partial  view  is  given  above.  This 
Place,  or  square,  as  it  might  be  termed  in  England,  was, 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  “  a  shapeless,  unoc¬ 
cupied  waste,  forming  a  singularly  uncharacteristic  place 
of  passage  between  the  splendid  garden  of  the  palace  and 
the  Champs  Elysees  beyond,  and  breaking  the  continuity 
of  what  was  otherwise"  one  of  the  most  prolonged  and 
harmonious  vistas  of  richly- ornamented  landscape.”*  But 
hr  1763,  when  a  statue  which  the  city  of  Paris  had  re¬ 
solved  to  erect  in  honour  of  Louis  XV .  was  finished, 
this  space  or  opening  was  prepared  for  its  reception.  The 
statue,  a  representation  in  bronze  of  the  king  on  horse¬ 
back,  supported  by  four  Virtues,  when  first  exhibited 
drew  many  sharp  sayings  from  the  witty  Parisians,  of 
which  one  was — 

“  O  la  belle  statue  !  o  le  beau  piedestal  I 
Les  Vertus  sont  a  pied,  le  Vice  est  a  cheva.  !” 

The  sting  being  in  the  second  line,  which  points  to  the  Vir¬ 
tues  on  foot  and  Vice  on  horseback. 

Before  the  buildings  erecting  round  the  Place  Louis 
Quinze  (XV.)  were  finished,  the  spot  became  the  scene 
of  a  melancholy  catastrophe.  On  the  marriage  of  Louis 
XVI.,  then  dauphin  and  heir  of  France,  with  the  beauti¬ 
ful  and  high-spirited  woman,  the  theme  of  one  of  Burke’s 
most  affecting  descriptions,  the  Place  Louis  XV .  was  se¬ 
lected  for  a  display  of  fireworks.  On  the  conclusion  of 
the  show,  the  spectators  began  to  leave  the  ground  ;  but 
others,  not  aware  probably  that  the  show  was  over, 
pressed  forward,  eager  to  occupy  the  places  of  those  who 
were  going  away.  A  tumult  ensued  ;  upwards  of  300 
are  stated  to  have  been  killed  on  the  spot,  and  at  least 
1200  were  calculated  to  have  died  shortly  afterwards 
from  the  injuries  they  received. 

The  first  blood  shed  in  the  Revolution  was  shed  in  the 
Place  Louis  XV.  on  the  12th  July,  1789  ;  and  the  first 
of  the  long  list  of  victims  who  perished  here  on  the  scaf¬ 
fold  was  Louis  XVI.,  whose  name  the  Place  now  bears. 
Here,  too,  perished  the  queen ;  the  young,  mad  enthusiast, 
Charlotte  Corday  ;  the  “  gifted  and  courageous  ”  Madame 
Roland  (whose  last  words  were  an  exclamation  addressed 
to  the  plaster  statue  of  Liberty  which  occupied  the  site 
of  the  demolished  bronze  statue  of  Louis  XV .,  “  Oh ! 

Liberty,  what  crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name!”); 
Louis-Philippe,  the  father  of  the  present  king  of  France  ; 
Lavoisier,  who  asked  for  a  few  days  that  he  might  finish 
some  important  experiments  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
and  was  told  that  the  republic  had  no  need  of  chemists , 
Camille  Desmoulins  and  Danton,  the  latter  of  whom 
desired  his  terrible  head  to  be  shown  to  the  people  and 
the  other  slaves  and  tools  of  Robespierre ;  until,  as  the 
wheel  of  murder  turned  round,  it  arrived  at  Robespierre 
himself  and  his  fellow-butchers. 

The  Place  received  a  new  name  after  the  Revolution 
broke  out,  and  the  statue  of  Louis  XV.  was  over¬ 
thrown  :  it  was  called  the  Place  de  la  Revolution ;  then 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde ;  on  the  return  of  the  Bour¬ 
bons  it  received  its  original  designation  of  the  Place 
Louis  XV.,  which  it  bore  until  Charles  X.  changed  it  to 
Louis  XVI.,  intending  to  erect  a  statue  to  the  memory 
of  that  unfortunate  monarch.  The  statue,  however,  was 
never  erected;  but  after  the  Revolution  of  1830  an  in¬ 
scription  was  put  on  the  base  intended  for  the  statue, 
purporting  that  the  site  was  designed  for  a  monument  to 
the  Charter.  It  is  now,  however,  as  represented  in  the 
engraving,  occupied  by  the  Obelisk  of  Luxor. 

A  ship,  which  was  constructed  expressly  for  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  the  obelisk,  sailed  from  Toulon  in  March, 
1831,  and  arrived  at  Thebes  in  the  heat  of  summer. 
“  The  first  operation  of  the  French  on  their  arrival  was 
to  clear  the  lower  part  of  the  obelisks  (see  the  view  in  the 
first  vol.  of  the  Penny  Mag.),  which  was  buried  to  a  con- 
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siderable  depth.  Both  the  obelisks  are  in  a  state  of  per¬ 
fect  preservation :  the  larger  is  about  82  English  feet 
high,  and  the  other  about  76  feet.  To  conceal  this  dif¬ 
ference,  the  smaller  obelisk  had  been  placed  on  a  higher 
pedestal  than  the  other,  and  somewhat  in  advance  of  it. 
Three  vertical  rows  of  hieroglyphics  cover  the  faces  of 
both  obelisks :  the  middle  row  is  cut  nearly  six  inches 
deep  ;  the  two  others  are  scarcely  cut  into  the  stone. 
This  difference  in  the  sculpture  varies  the  reflection  and 
the  shadows.  The  pedestal  which  was  uncovered  by  the 
French  contains  on  the  north-east  and  south-west  faces 
respectively  four  eynocephali,  which  have  on  the  chest 
the  cartouche  that  is  considered  to  contain  the  name  of 
Ramesses. 

“  It  is  perhaps  correctly  remarked  by  M.  De  Laborde 
that  the  difference  in  the  size  of  the  two  obelisks  may 
have  arisen  from  the  difficulty  of  finding  two  blocks  of 
granite  of  the  same  dimensions  without  a  flaw. 

“  The  smaller  of  the  two  obelisks  wras  selected  by  the 
French  as  being  in  a  better  state  of  preservation,  and 
also  lighter  than  the  other  ;  and  yet  the  smaller  is  calcu¬ 
lated  to  weigh  about  246  tons  English.  The  obelisk  was 
lowered  by  very  simple  means,  consisting  of  an  anchor 
firmly  fixed  in  the  ground,  a  long  beam  of  wood,  and  a 
few  ropes  and  pulleys :  the  whole  obelisk  remained  sus¬ 
pended  for  two  minutes,  during  the  operation  of  lowering 
it  at  an  angle  of  32  degrees.  It  was  safely  conveyed  to 
Paris.”* 

It  was  erected  in  the  Place  Louis  XVI.  during  the 
summer  of  1836.  It  was  exposed  to  some  danger  dur¬ 
ing  the  operation,  not  from  the  want  of  care  or  skill  in 
raising  it,  but  from  a  very  different  cause.  “  The  Paris 
archaeologists,”  says  a  newspaper  of  the  time,  “  are  so 
rapacious  that  two  guards  placed  round  the  obelisk  of 
Luxor  were  not  sufficient  to  protect  the  top,  which  was 
left  uncovered.  In  spite  of  the  penalties  of  the  law, 
which  are  extremely  severe,  several  fragments  were 
broken  off,  and  pieces  not  the  size  of  a  hazel  nut  sold  for 
two  guineas  each.  It  was  found  necessary  to  cover  the 
monument  entirely  to  save  it  from  these  Vandals.” 
When  all  the  preparations  were  completed,  the  obelisk 
was  safely  raised  on  the  25th  October,  the  king  and  royal 
family  witnessing  the  operation  from  the  H6tel  de  la  Ma¬ 
rine,  Place  de  la  Concorde. 

French  words  are  often  used  where  English  words 
might  be  found  more  expressive  ;  but  in  the  present  in¬ 
stance  the  phrase  coup  d’ceil  is  a  good  description  of  the 
view  from  the  Tuileries.  The  eye  looks  down  the  noble 
vista  to  where  this  fine  remnant  of  ancient  Egyptian  art 
and  opulence  now  stands,  in  the  centre  of  that  spot  which 
was  literally  the  “  field  of  blood  ”  of  an  awful  time. 
Beyond  it  is  the  road  running  through  the  Champs  Ely¬ 
sees,  ascending  the  gentle  slope  which  is  crowned  by  the 
triumphal  arch  begun  by  Napoleon,  who  died  a  prisoner 
and  an  exile,  and  finished  by  Louis-Philippe,  who  saw 
the  commencement  of  that  revolution  in  which  his  father 
perished,  and  which  drove  himself  to  wander  over  Europe  ; 
and  who  has  now  become,  by  a  second  revolution,  king  of 
France. 


ERASMUS  IN  ENGLAND.— No.  II. 

The  reader  probably  knows  that  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Ro¬ 
chester,  Chancellor  of  the  University,  and  head  of 
Queen’s  College,  invited  Erasmus  to  Cambridge,  where 
he  lived  in  the  Lodge,  and  was  made  Lady  Margaret’s 
Professor  of  Divinity,  and  afterwards  Greek  Professor. 
“  Erasmus’s  Walk,”  in  the  grounds  of  Queen’s  College, 
remains  as  a  memorial  of  tne  University’s  adoption  of 
this  illustrious  foreigner.  Having  already  noticed  his 
abode  in  Oxford,  we  shall  give  some  of  his  remarks  on 
the  rival  school  of  learning. 

*  Egyptian  Antiquities  :  ‘  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge. 
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In  1511  he  writes  thus  respecting  the  commencement 
of  his  lectures  :  “  Hitherto  I  have  been  lecturing  on 
Chrysoloras’s  Grammar  ;  hut  my  class  has  been  a  small 
one  :  perhaps  I  may  hope  for  better  success  and  a  .larger 
audience  when  I  come  to  the  grammar  of  Theodore 
Gaza.  I  may  probably  venture  on  divinity  lectures  ;  at 
least  a  proposal  to  that  effect  is  made  to  me.  The  profit 
is  not  object  enough  to  make  me  anxious  about  it ;  in 
the  meantime  I  am  getting  on  steadily  with  my  own  stu¬ 
dies,  and  putting  my  best  foot  foremost :  at  the  worst,  I 
am  deceiving  a  few  months,  as  Ovid  has  it.” 

Writing  from  Cambridge  in  November  of  the  same 
year  he  says  that  he  likes  residence  there  better  in  sum¬ 
mer  than  in  winter,  but  that  he  likes  it  at  all  times.  But 
in  the  next  month,  December,  he  expresses  himself  in  a 
more  querulous  tone.  “  I  shall  not  be  in  London  before 
Christmas,  partly  on  account  of  the  plague,  partly  for 
fear  of  highway  robbery,  of  which  the  harvest  is  abun¬ 
dant  among  the  English.  For  several  months  I  have 
been  leading  the  life  of  a  snail  in  his  shell,  within  which 
I  have  been  confined  and  buried  ;  and  have  been  doing 
nothing  but  musing  over  my  studies.  Cambridge  is  a 
mere  desert.  The  greater  part  of  the  residents  are  away 
from  fear  of  the  plague;  and  if  they  were  all  in  college 
it  would  be  a  desert  still.  The  expense  of  living  is  in¬ 
tolerable  ;  the  profits  of  my  office  next  to  nothing.  I 
have  not  been  settled  here  five  months,  and  have  spent  sixty 
nobles  :  one  is  all  that  I  have  received  from  some  of  my 
scholars,  and  that  after  a  great  deal  of  coquetting  and  beg¬ 
ging  that  they  would  not  mention  it  on  my  part.  I  am  de¬ 
termined  to  be  off ;  whither  must  be  as  the  fates  determine  : 
but  if  I  am  to  die  it  shall  be  elsewhere,  and  not  here.” 
A  year  afterwards  he  seems  to  be  in  no  better  temper ; 
for,  asking  a  friend  to  transcribe  a  manuscript  for  him, 
or,  if  inconvenient  to  himself,  to  get  it  done  through 
More,  he  says,  “  Here  (what  an  university !)  not  an  indi¬ 
vidual  can  be  found  to  transcribe  even  decently,  give  what 
price  you  will.”  In  another  letter  of  1512,  writing 
from  Cambridge,  he  complains  that  then  he  has  to  do  with 
a  class  of  men  who  combine  the  extreme  of  malice  with 
the  extreme  of  coarseness ;  that  when  a  friend  had  sent 
him  a  bottle  of  wine,  it  arrived  half  empty.  His  desk 
had  been  broken  open ;  in  short,  it  was  in  vain  to  expect 
any  humane  offices  from  such  monsters.  He  says  he 
will  not  go  to  Montjoy’s  as  long  as  Cerberus  is  there. 

In  1515  the  same  friend  writes  thus  to  him  : — “The 
first  thing  I  did  on  my  landing  in  England  was  to  in¬ 
quire  where  you  were  to  be  found.  You  had  written  to 
me  to  say  that  the  plague  had  driven  you  from  Cam¬ 
bridge  ;  but  a  common  friend  of  ours  told  me  that  it 
was  true  you  had  run  away  from  the  plague,  and  had 
gone  no  one  knew  whither ;  but  that  when  you  found 
yourself  in  a  famishing  state  in  the  article  of  wine,  you 
felt  that  to  be  the  greater  plague  of  the  two,  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  face  all  the  dangers  of  Cambridge,  where  you 
are  at  this  present.” 

In  a  letter  written  in  September,  15 16,  he  expresses  his 
satisfaction  that  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament  has  been 
received  with  approbation  by  the  best  scholars  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Louvain  ;  “  and  (as  you  tell  me)  by  all  persons  of 
sound  judgment.  But  I  have  been  told  by  persons  whose 
credibility  is  not  to  be  sneered  at,  that  there  is  one  col¬ 
lege  in  your  Cambridge,  of  high  theological  preten¬ 
sions,  erecting  itself  also  into  an  absolute  Areopagus. 
This  court  has  passed  a  decree,  prohibiting  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  that  volume  within  the  fortified  walls  of  their 
college,  either  on  horseback  or  on  ship-board,  either  in 
waggons  or  on  porters’  shoulders.  Are  these  things 
more  ridiculous  or  lamentable?  The  studies  of  such 
men  only  make  them  worse  :  their  angry  prejudices  only 
stand  in  the  way  of  their  own  profit.  Good  offices,  of  a 
nature  to  soften  down  brute  beasts,  only  aggravate  their 
moroseness.  They  condemn  a  book  and  tear  it  to  pieces 
without  having  read  it ;  and  were  they  to  read  it,  it  is  to 


be  doubted  whether  they  would  understand  ft.  They 
have  only  heard  over  their  bottle,  or  in  the  cabals  of  their 
senate-house,  that  a  new  work,  is  come  out,  which  may 
set  divines  about  thinking;  and  forthwith  they  attack 
with  mere  abuse  the  author  who  has  endeavoured  to  assist 
their  studies  by  his  nightly  watchings,  and  the  book 
which  contains  the  materials  of  that  assistance.  Which  is 
this — Philosophy  or  Theology  ?  It  must  be  a  pestilent 
kind  of  philosophy  if  it  have  made  them  what  they  are  ; 
a  powerless  and  lukewarm  one,  if  it  cannot  change  them 
from  what  they  were.  They  neither*  refute  nor  correct 
what  they  hold  to  be  the  errors  in  my  writings,  but  con¬ 
fine  their  charge  against  me  to  the  mere  act  of  writing. 
They  themselves  falsify  the  Sacred  Writings  by  their 
ignorance  or  rashness  ;  but  will  not  allow  me  to  restore  a 
single  corrupt  passage  without  summoning  a  general 
council  of  the  whole  Christian  world.”  In  a  subsequent 
part  of  this  long  letter  he  attributes  their  hostility  not  so 
much  to  personal  enmity  as  to  their  alarm  lest  the  young 
men  should  wish  to  unlearn  what  they  had  been  badly 
taught,  and  the  temperature  of  their  schools  should  be 
chilled  by  desertion.  But  this  censure  is  confined  to  the 
one  college  in  question  :  with  respect  to  the  university  at 
large,  he  says,  that  thirty  years  before  the  time  of  his 
writing  nothing  was  taught  in  the  schools  but  Aristotle 
and  Duns  Scotus ;  but  that  with  the  advance  of  time 
polite  literature  was  added ;  courses  of  mathematics  were 
encouraged ;  an  improved  version  of  Aristotle  was  pro¬ 
duced;  the  Greek  language  was  studied,  and  authors 
were' made  text-books  whose  very  names  were  not  fami¬ 
liar  some  time  ago.  “  What  has  been  the  consequence 
of  all  this  to  your  university  ?'  It  has  become  flourish¬ 
ing  enough  to  compete  with  the  first  schools  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  age;  and  has  produced  a  set  of  professors  and 
scholars,  in  comparison  with  whom  the  older  sort  look 
not  like  divines  in  the  flesh,  but  the  ghosts  or  skeletons  of 
divines.” 

In  a  letter  from  Louvain,  written  in  1519,  he  says, 
“  England  has  two  universities  of  high  reputation  ;  Cam¬ 
bridge  and  Oxford.  The  Greek  language  is  cultivated 
in  both  ;  at  Cambridge  quietly  enough,  because  John 
Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  not  merely  a  man  of  letters, 
but  a  sound  divine,  is  at  the  head  of  that  school.  At 
Oxford  a  young  man  of  competent  learning  was  professor, 
and  went  on  swimmingly  enough,  till,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  general  body,  some  barbarian  railed  against  Greek 
literature  with  a  torrent  of  abuse.  The  king  happened 
to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  having  some  smack  of 
learning  himself,  he  always  sided  with  those  of  his  own 
taste.  More  and  Pace  took  care  that  he  should  know 
what  was  going  on;  and  his  decision  was,  that  they 
should  all  embrace  Greek  letters,  and  either  be  or  appear 
to  be  fond  of  them.  I  can  tell  you  another  story  of  the 
same  complexion.  A  certain  divine,  preaching  at  court 
before  the  king,  began  to  inveigh  against  Greek  learning 
and  new  interpreters ,  and  his  arguments  were  as  weak  as 
his  impudence  was  strong.  Pace  was  on  the  look-out  to 
watch  the  king’s  countenance  ;  and  he  very  soon  gave  a 
sly  wink  and  smile  at  Pace.  When  the  sermon  was  over, 
the  preacher  was  ordered  into  the  presence.  More  was 
commissioned  to  maintain  the  Greek  cause  against  the 
adversary,  and  the  king  sat  as  moderator.  More  deli¬ 
vered  a  very  eloquent  oration ;  his  opponent,  instead  of 
replying,  fell  on  his  knees,  and  declared  that  he  had 
nothing  to  say  but  to  ask  pardon ;  at  the  same  time 
pleaded  in  excuse  that  he  had  made  this  attack  upon  the 
Greek  language  in  consequence  of  a  supernatural  sugges¬ 
tion  in  the  course  of  his  sermon.  ‘Verily,’  said  the 
king,  ‘  your  inspiration  was  not  from  above,  but  from 
the  depth  of  your  own  folly.  Pray  did  you  ever  read 
Erasmus  ?’  For  the  king  was  perfectly  aware  that  the 
bolt  was  shot  at  me.  Pie  said  he  had  not  read  him. 

‘  Then,’  said  the  king,  ‘  what  a  palpable  fool  you  have 
proclaimed  yourself  to  be  in  condemning  what  you  have 
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not  read.’  On  that  the  preacher  says,  ‘There  is  one 
thing  of  his  that  1  have  read  ;  it  is  called  Moria  ’  (the 
Encomium  on  Folly).  Here  Pace  threw  in  his  inuendo. 
*  Please  your  Highness,  the  subject  fitted  him  to  a  nicety.’ 
The  preacher  thought  he  must  do  something  to  hack  out 
of  the  scrape,  and  therefore  attempted  a  sort  of  recanta¬ 
tion.  ‘  To  be  sure,  I  was  wrong  to  take  up  such  an  un¬ 
founded  prejudice ;  for,  after  all,  Greek  is  but  a  dialect 
of  the  Hebrew.’  The  king  was  thunderstruck  at  this 
wise  discovery,  and  told  him  to  get  out  of  his  sight ;  but 
on  this  condition,  that  he  should  never  show  his  face 
again  as  a  court  preacher.” 

In  the  same  year  he  writes  from  Antwerp  to  Lord 
Montjoy,  congratulating  him  on  the  flourishing  state  both 
nf  learning  and  morals  in  England,  and  that  not  as  any¬ 


thing  new,  but  as  having  been  the  case  of  old.  He  no¬ 
tices  the  foundations  of  Corpus  Christi  and  of  Wolsey’s 
splendid  Christ  Church  in  Oxford.  He  then  mentions 
Cambridge  as  being  much  indebted  to  Fisher,  Bishop  of 
Rochester ;  but  attributes  these  splendid  undertakings  of 
the  dignified  clergy  to  the  king’s  presiding  influence  and 
example.  Fie  then  assumes  the  tone  of  prophecy,  and 
argues  from  the  profound  peace  then  established  between 
the  kingdoms  and  kings  throughout  the  world,  that  such 
universal  and  profound  peace  must  be  eternal.  The 
consequence  must  necessarily  be,  the  suppression  of  all 
vice,  the  vigour  of  just  laws,  the  omnipotence  of  learn¬ 
ing ;  and  all  this,  with  Henry  VIII.  at  its  head,  as  the 
first  to  show  the  example,  as  well  as  to  deliver  the  pre¬ 
cepts  of  virtue. 


ABORIGINES  OF  BRITISH  SETTLEMENTS. — SOUTH  AFRICA. 

[Concluded  from  No.  379  ] 


[Bushmau.] 

The  colonists  did  not  come  much  in  contact  with  the 
Kaffres  until  many  years  after  the  settlement  at  Cape 
Town  had  been  formed.  So  long  as  the  IFottentots 
had  any  cattle  in  their  possession,  it  was  unnecessary  to 
extend  their  incursions  so  far  into  the  interior  as  Kaffre- 
land,  where  they  encountered  a  more  warlike  and  ener¬ 
getic  people.  About  the  year  1174  the  spoliation  of  the 
native  tribes  was  not  conducted,  as  formerly,  by  two  or 
three  lawless  and  unprincipled  settlers  who  set  the  go¬ 
vernment  at  defiance,  but  had  become  regularly  organ¬ 
ized,  and  acted  with  all  the  sanction  of  legitimate  autho¬ 
rity.  Under  the  pretence  of  obtaining  cattle  stolen  from 
the  colonies  and  concealed  in  the  kraals  of  the  natives, 
military  parties,  termed  “  commandoes,”  were  collected  by 
the  “  field-cornets.”  The  frontier  colonists  were  not 
backward  on  this  service,  as  all  the  cattle  taken  were  di¬ 
vided  amongst  the  marauding  party. 

The  long  resistance  which  the  Kaffres  offered  to  the 
commandoes  which  were  constantly  directed  against  them 
is  a  proof  of  the  power  and  energy  of  this  people.  If 
fire-arms  had  been  placed  in  their  hands  they  would  have 
been  more  than  a  match  for  the  Cape-Dutch. 

It  would  be  of  little  use  to  detail  the  acts  of  bor¬ 


[Bushwotnan.] 

der  warfare,  which  continued  for  a  long  series  of  years 
with  unmitigated  hatred  on  both  sides.  On  the  colony 
coming  into  British  possession,  a  treaty  was  entered  into  for 
the  evacuation  of  a  large  extent  of  disputed  territory ;  but 
a  subordinate  chief  only  was  consulted,  and  the  other  chiefs 
refused  to  acknowledge  his  power.  A  large  force,  con¬ 
sisting  of  regular  troops,  militia,  and  boors,  drove  them 
out  of  the  district  just  at  the  period  of  the  harvest.  The 
chief  with  whom  we  had  contracted  this  unauthorized 
treaty  continued  to  be  regarded  by  us  as  the  head  of  the 
Kaflre  population ;  and  the  tribes  which  refused  to 
acknowledge  his  right  to  bind  them  to  give  up  a  portion 
of  their  country,  which  they  had  long  occupied  and 
regarded  as  their  own,  were  plundered  of  their  cattle,  a 
large  portion  of  which  fell  to  the  share  of  this  chief. 
Under  the  command  of  a  Kaflre  of  great  acuteness,  named 
Makanna,  who  had  no  hereditary  claim  as  a  chieftain, 
but  rose  to  eminence  by  his  renown  as  a  prophet  and 
warrior,  formidable  attacks  were  made  on  the  frontier. 
Graham’s  Town  was  attacked,  and  would  have  been  taken 
but  for  the  artillery  which  was  brought  up  in  time  : 
1400  Kaffres  lay  dead  upon  the  field  when  they  retreated. 
The  villages  of  these  hostile  tribes  were  afterwards 
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ravaged,  their  cattle  taken,  and  they  themselves  found  a 
refuge  only  in  the  woods  and  other  lurking-places, 
whither  they  were  pursued  with  unrelenting  animosity. 
At  this  crisis  Makanna  took  the  heroic  resolution  of  de¬ 
livering  himself  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  Mr. 
Pringle  says,  that  the  air  of  calm  pride  with  which  he 
entered  the  hostile  camp  involuntarily  commanded  respect. 
Addressing  the  commander,  he  observed, — “  People  say 
that  I  have  occasioned  the  war  :  let  me  see  whether  my 
delivering  myself  up  to  the  conquerors  will  restore  peace 
to  my  country.”  He  had  received  assurances  by  his 
messengers  that  his  life  would  he  guaranteed,  hut  that  no 
assurance  could  be  given  him  as  to  personal  liberty.  He 
was  sent  to  Cape  Town.  A  few  days  afterwards,  a  parley 
was  demanded  by  the  Kaffres,  and  two  of  them  came 
forward  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  prospects  of  an 
accommodation  and  what  had  become  of  their  com¬ 
mander.  The  simple  dignity  of  these  men  excited  great 
interest;  and  one  of  them  addressed  the  British  com¬ 
mander  in  so  manly  a  manner  and  with  so  much  feeling 
and  animation  that  some  who  witnessed  the  scene  involun¬ 
tarily  shed  tears.  “  The  war,  British  chiefs,”  said  he, 
“  is  an  unjust  one  ;  for  you  are  striving  to  extirpate  a 
people  whom  you  forced  to  take  up  arms.  When  our 
fathers  and  the  fathers  of  the  boors  settled  in  the  Zure- 
veld  they  dwelt  together  in  peace.  Their  flocks  grazed 
on  the  same  hills ;  their  herdsmen  smoked  together  out 
of  the  same  pipes ;  they  were  brothers  until  the  herds  of 
the  Amakosa  increased  so  as  to  make  the  hearts  of  the 
boors  sore.  What  those  covetous  men  could  not  get 
from  our  fathers  for  an  old  button  they  took  by  force. 
Our  fathers  were  men ;  they  loved  their  cattle ;  their 
wives  and  children  lived  upon  milk ;  they  fought  for 
their  property.  They  began  to  hate  the  colonists  who 
coveted  their  all  and  aimed  at  their  destruction.  Then 
their  kraals  and  our  fathers’  kraals  became  separate. 
The  boors  made  commandoes  on  our  fathers.”  After 
this  brief  notice  of  the  origin  of  hostilities,  the  speaker 
recapitulated  the  wrongs  which  his  countrymen  had  en¬ 
dured  from  the  colonists.  Makanna  was  transported  to 
Roben  Island,  and  was  subsequently  drowned  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  escape. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  Gaika,  the  chief  whom  we  pro¬ 
fessed  to  protect,  was  deprived  of  a  district  of  3,000  square 
miles  in  extent,  which  was  added  to  the  colonial  territory. 
Gaika  prayed  that  they  would  “  spare  him  the  place  of  his 
birth,”  a  request  which  met  with  attention.  It  is  calculated 
that  50,000  head  of  cattle  had  been  taken  from  the  Kaffres 
during  the  dispute  about  this  territory,  which  left  many 
of  them  in  a  state  of  starvation,  to  relieve  which  they 
occasionally  plundered  the  frontier  boors  of  their  cattle, 
and  in  one  or  two  cases  the  herdsmen  were  slain.  The 
border  was  in  a  permanent  state  of  warfare,  at  one  time 
more  active  than  another,  but  still  never  wholly  discon¬ 
tinued.  Down  to  1833  the  attempt  to  treat  with  the  Kaf¬ 
fres  as  men  had  not  received  a  fair  trial.  The  missionaries 
led  the  wav  to  their  improvement ;  but  missionaries  were 
not  allowed  to  proceed  to  Kaffreland  until  the  year  1806. 
The  manner  in  which  Dr.  Philip  succeeded  in  rous¬ 
ing  the  Hottentots  from  their  apathy  and  communicating 
to  them  new  wants  has  already  been  noticed.  It  is 
believed  that,  in  a  similar  manner,  fairs  held  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  officers  of  the  Colonial  Government 
might  have  an  equally  beneficial  effect  upon  the  Kaffres. 
Hitherto  the  chief  stimulus  which  they  have  obeyed  has 
arisen  from  the  desire  of  obtaining  spirituous  liquors, 
but  if  they  acquired  other  wants  they  would  be  less  dis¬ 
posed  to  indulge  in  habits  of  intoxication.  Fairs  at 
which  no  intoxicating  liquors  are  allowed  to  be  sold  have 
been  established  in  several  instances.  The  Kaffres  bring 
bullocks’  hides,  elephants’  tusks,  light  javelins,  baskets, 
mats  &c.,  in  exchange  for  glass  and  metal  beads,  tinder- 
boxes,  knives,  and  other  articles.  Lieut.  Moodie,  in  the  in¬ 
teresting  narrative  of  his  residence  in  South  Africa,  shows 


that  the  beads  and  articles  of  small  European  value  may 
be  a  legitimate  medium  of  exchange  for  objects-of  a  imich 
higher  intrinsic  value.  Until  the  Kaffres  acquire  the 
desire  of  possessing  objects  of  real  utility,  those  for  which 
they  have  a  taste,  though  worthless  in  our  eyes,  are  really 
of  the  most  value  in  theirs.  Lieut.  Moodie  says — “  The 
Kaffres,  in  their  present  state,  have  all  that  they  consider 
necessary  to  their  comfort ;  and  were  it  not  for  this  love 
of  ornament,  which  is  deeply  implanted  in  the  minds  of 
the  whole  human  race,  they  would  have  no  motive  what¬ 
ever  to  increase  their  industry.  As  these  beads  or  other 
ornaments  become  common,  they  decrease  in  value,  and 
others  of  a  different  value  or  shape  are  sought  after.  In 
the  meantime,  though  these  articles  lose  their  first  value 
among  the  tribes  near  the  frontiers  of  the  colony,  they 
are  still  eagerly  sought  after  by  the  more  remote  tribes, 
with  whom  they  are  interchanged  for  cattle,  skins,  ivory, 
and  other  useful  commodities.  Thus  trifling  and  useless 
ornaments  and  baubles  gradually  become  the  current 
money  among  the  different  savage  races  of  the  interior, 
promote  the  mutual  exchange  of  their  commodities,  and 
sow  the  first  germs  of  civilization  among  them.”  In  time 
these  fairs  will  have  the  effect  of  creating  wants, — the  lever 
which  must  be  employed  in  the  advancement  of  all 
classes  of  men.  If  the  coarse  raw  materials  of  the  colony, 
for  which  there  is  no  external  demand,  could  be  worked 
up  in  manufactures  and  disposed  of  to  the  native  tribes, 
the  prosperity  of  South  Africa  would  be  gradually  pro¬ 
moted  ;  as  they  would  be  exchanged  for  objects  which 
are  an  article  of  European  traffic,  which  would  eventually 
be  sent  in  exchange  for  British  goods  and  manufactures. 

In  treating  with  the  Kaffre  chiefs,  Mr.  Pringle  recom¬ 
mended  the  enforcement  by  the  Colonial  Government  of  a 
system  of  just  and  honourable  dealing ;  a  convention  of 
the  chiefs  west  of  the  Keisi  River,  which  should  deter¬ 
mine  upon  a  plan  to  be  laid  before  them  for  restoration 
of  stolen  cattle,  and  for  the  regulation  of  commerce ;  the 
periodical  meeting  of  this  convention,  under  the  idea  that 
it  might  form  “  a  sort  of  legislative  and  judicial  council 
for  maintaining  peace  and  good  order  among  the  inde¬ 
pendent  Kaffre  tribes.”  His  suggestions,  in  short,  may 
be  summed  up  in  the  brief  maxim  of  treating  them  as 
men  and  brethren.  In  a  recent  despatch  of  Lord  Glenelg, 
the  secretary  of  the  colonies,  the  policy  to  be  pursued 
towards  the  native  tribes  is  based  upon  this  principle. 

The  Colonial  and  Koranna  Hottentots  have  been  al¬ 
ready  noticed.  There  are  various  other  tribes  but  the 
following  are  the  principal : — 

The  Bushmen  are  the  remains  of  Hottentot  tribes, 
and  consist  of  wandering  hordes  who  were  once  in  the 
pastoral  state,  but  have  again  become  hunteis,  having- 
been  robbed  of  their  flocks  and  herds  by  the  colonists, 
and  driven  to  remote  districts  for  safety.  They  are  now 
wholly  destitute  of  flocks,  living  in  constant  alarm  in 
inaccessible  rocks,  and  changing  their  residence  frequently, 
lest  their  haunts  should  be  discovered.  A  hole  dug  in  the 
earth,  and  covered  with  a  mat  raised  on  a  couple  of  sticks, 
often  forms  their  habitation.  The  parties  who  wander 
over  immense  tracts  of  country  are  unconnected  with 
each  other :  even  oppression  has  not  united  them,  but  a 
long  course  of  cruelty  has  exasperated  them  against  all 
mankind.  It  has  been  said  that  they  have  an  uncon¬ 
trollable  aversion  to  civilization  ;  and  yet,  by  those  who 
have  studied  their  character,  they  are  represented  as  by  no 
means  deficient  in  intellect ;  bold  and  skilful  hunters  ;  not 
indisposed  for  instruction ;  susceptible  ot  kindness  ;  grate¬ 
ful  ;  faithful  in  the  execution  of  a  trust  committed  to  them. 
Not  only  did  the  Bushmen  feel  the  savage  system  of  com¬ 
mandoes,  but  they  were  murdered  by  the  Cape-Dutch 
with  the  utmost  coolness.  The  Bushmen  missions  are 
represented  as  having  been  attended  with  some  valuable 
results.  Some  of  these  natives  of  the  wild  desert  had 
begun  to  handle  the  spade  and  the  sickle,  to  raise 
Indian  corn,  pumpkins,  water-melons,  beans,  &c.  The 
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mission  by  which  these  changes  had  been  effected 
was  put  down  by  the  Colonial  Government  in  1816.  The 
Bushmen  maintained  their  position  for  two  or  three  years ; 
but  oppression  at  length  drove  them  into  the  deserts,  and 
the  country  was  given  to  the  boors. 


[Bushman  armed  for  an  Expedition.] 


The  Griquas  are  a  race  of  mulattoes,  wnose  ancestors 
were  the  offspring  of  colonists  by  Hottentot  females. 
Treated  as  an  inferior  class  by  those  of  kindred  race,  and 
prevented  from  acquiring  property,  they  gradually  esta¬ 
blished  themselves  amongst  the  tribes  beyond  the  Great 
,  Fish  River,  where  their  numbers  were  augmented  by  re- 
fu  gees  and  by  intermarriages  with  the  females  of  sur¬ 
rounding  tribes.  Forty  years  ago  they  subsisted  by 
plunder  and  the  chase,  but  the  missionaries  have  met 
with  much  success  in  their  attempts  to  improve  them. 
The  country  which  they  inhabit  is  not  well  adapted  to 
agriculture ;  but  they  have  now  combined  pastoral  with 
agricultural  occupations.  Their  habits,  which  were 
formerly  scarcely  superior  to  the  brute  creation,  have 
been  greatly  improved. 

The  Bechuanas  are  a  fine  race,  and  have  an  air  of 
dignity  which  shows  at  once  that  they  have  never  been 
enslaved.  Their  heads  are  cropped,  leaving  a  tuft  of 
hair  upon  the  crown,  some  of  them  wearing  ostrich  fea¬ 
thers  or  wild  cranes’  feathers.  They  resemble  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans  in  their  complexion  more  than  any  other  tribe 
in  South  Africa.  There  is  nothing  in  their  appearance 
to  offend  the  most  refined  delicacy.  The  chiefs  and  their 
families  are  much  superior  in  appearance  to  the  common 
people.  The  women  are  employed  in  all  the  most 
arduous  labours,  the  men  not  condescending  to  give 
them  the  smallest  assistance.  The  men  use  the  Kaffre 
kaross.  Their  first  appearance  in  the  colony  was  in 
1824.  The  account  they  gave  of  themselves  was  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — Their  country  was  a  moon’s  distance  from  the 
colony  j  they  were  a  numerous  people,  eating  the  bread 


of  peace,  and  cultivating  their  gardens  and  corn-fields, 
unsuspicious  of  danger,  when  a  people  (called  Bergen- 
dars)  riding  upon  horses  and  with  fire-arms  came  upon 
them  and  killed  many  of  them,  and  took  away  all  their 
cattle  and  many  of  their  children.  This  is  one  of  those 
events  which  are  doubtless  continually  occurring  in  the 
interior  of  Africa,  bearing  the  population  by  their  im¬ 
pulse  out  of  their  ordinary  places  of  abode.  The  Be¬ 
chuanas  regard  any  deviation  from  the  customs  of  their 
ancestors  as  an  insult  to  their  memory.  They  never 
attribute  death  to  any  other  causes  than  hunger,  violence, 
or  witchcraft.  Notwithstanding  many  unpromising  ap¬ 
pearances,  the  missionaries  commenced  their  work  among 
the  Bechuanas.  At  first  they  would  not  permit  the  gar¬ 
den  to  be  manured,  as  a  superstition  existed  that  the 
cattle  of  any  kraal  would  die  if  the  manure  were  removed. 
Their  houses  are  of  a  circular  form,  resembling  those  of 
the  Kafffes.  \ 

The  Namaquas,  once  consisting  of  numerous  hordes, 
are  now  dwindled  to  four,  which  inhabit  the  district  on 
the  western  coast  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Orange  River. 
Their  vast  herds  have  disappeared,  and  the  people  them¬ 
selves  are  fast  falling  into  the  servile  hands  of  the  Dutch 
frontier-boors.  Dr.  Philip  says  that  the  Namaquas  and 
Colonial  Hottentots  are  descended  from  the  same  stock, 
have  the  same  physical  and  mental  peculiarities,  and 
are  distinguished  by  similar  customs. 

To  effect  a  thorough  change  in  the  habits  of  the  Colonial 
Hottentots,  it  was  found  necessary  to  commence  at  the 
sources  whence  they  spring.  One  of  the  first  steps  was 
to  improve  their  habitations,  as  a  means  of  inspiring  them 
with  a  regard  for  decencies  and  comfort.  Their  former 
dwellings  of  reed  or  straw  were  unfavourable  both  to 
health,  morals,  industry,  and  economy.  The  earthen 
floor  covered  with  filth,  and  the  atmosphere  full  of  smoke, 
not  only  increased  that  listlessness  to  which  the  Hotten¬ 
tot  was  prone,  but  rendered  him  sickly,  and  occasioned 
consumption  to  be  one  of  the  most  frequent  diseases 
amongst  them.  It  was,  for  instance,  quite  impossible  to 
pursue  with  comfort  any  occupation  within  them,  and 
this  had  the  most  injurious  effect  in  repressing  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  domestic  economy  of  the  women.  The  ab¬ 
sence  of  shelves  where  they  might  put  their  cooking  uten¬ 
sils,  and  of  conveniences  for  preserving  their  wearing  ap¬ 
parel,  was  a  grievous  defect,  which  led  to  habits  of  sloven¬ 
liness.  The  taste  for  neat  clothing,  which  might  be  antici¬ 
pated  as  the  first  indication  of  improvement,  was  dis¬ 
couraged  ;  as  a  dress  on  which  at  first  they  set  some  store 
was  in  a  short  time  laid  on  one  side.  It  will  be  at  once 
evident  that  the  elevation  of  the  Hottentot  character  must 
be  the  result  of  attempts  which  shall  be  directed  both 
to  their  moral  and  physical  improvement,  and  which 
will  re- act  upon  each  other. 

ISLE  OF  PORTLAND. 

[Continued  from  No.  378.] 

The  next  half-mile  brings  us  to  a  low  range  of  coast, 
made  up  of  bare  hard  rocks,  totally  destitute  of  mould 
or  vegetation,  and  split  into  “  chines,”  so  deep  and  dark 
that  I  felt  an  involuntary  shrinking  as  I  stepped  across 
them.  The  beach  is  here  diversified  with  breakers,  over 
which  the  sea  dashes  unceasingly.  Another  half-mile, 
and  the  scene  undergoes  a  total  change — the  land  be¬ 
comes  low,  with  a  clothing  of  a  warm  red  colour,  inter¬ 
mingled  with  patches  of  green,  caused  by  the  thrift  of 
our  garden  borders,  with  its  radiated  flowers  of  pink, 
which  grows  here  in  hard  hedgehog-like  balls.  The 
road  then  runs  over  a  low  iron-bound  coast,  broken 
into  every  variety  of  angular  forms,  and  at  length  termi¬ 
nates  in  a  wide  flat  country,  level  with  the  beach,  on 
which  a  portion  of  the  royal  quarries  of  Kingstown  are 
situated.  In  approaching  them  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
you  are  not  about  to  visit  the  ruins  of  some  ancient  city. 
Walls,  pillars,  and  vast  “  cairns  ”  of  white  stone  are  scat- 
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tered  over  a  surface  of  two  or  three  square  miles,  with 
what  Thomson,  on  another  subject,  has  called  a  “  regu¬ 
lar  confusion.”  As  these  are  the  last  quarries  we  shall 
visit,  we  embrace  the  opportunity  of  stating  the  follow¬ 
ing  particulars,  which  will  complete  their  history  : — The 
whole  amount  of  stone  annually  exported  from  the  island 
is  25,000  tons,  of  which  the  royal  quarries  furnish  about 
6,000  tons.  The  number  of  ships  employed  in  the  trade 
is  about  eighty  ;  and  of  horses  on  the  island  180.  The 
market-price  of  stone  when  it  reaches  London  varies 
according  to  quality  from  16s.  to  24s.  per  ton  of  16  cubic 
feet,  and  pays  a  duty  of  6s.  per  ton. 

The  Portland  ass — the  donkey  of  the  quarries,  may  be 
seen  here  to  great  advantage.  He  is  larger  than  the 
common  English  ass,  is  finely  formed,  and  remarkable 
for  the  length  and  set  of  the  pastern  bone,  by  which  an 
elasticity  is  given  to  the  step,  that  renders  his  carriage 
graceful,  and  makes  him  very  easy  to  ride.  He  is  usually 
saddled  with  two  large  semiglobular  baskets,  between 
which,  on  an  elevated  seat,  the  rider  is  perched.  Those 
used  for  draught,  work  in  couples  one  before  the  other, 
and  drag  three-quarters  of  a  ton  over  rough  roads  with 
apparent  ease. 

Leaving  the  quarries  the  pedestrian  will  take  another 
half-mile  of  the  shore,  which  again  becomes  cliffy,  and, 
gradually  rising,  attains  a  height  of  340  feet.  He  will 
here  have  an  opportunity  of  estimating  the  force  of  the 
sea  in  rough  weather,  as  many  of  the  blocks  on  the  beach, 
of  from  forty  to  sixty  tons  weight,  are  actually  worn  into 
immense  pebbles  by  its  violence. 

Pennsylvania  Castle,  the  residence  of  the  late  Governor 
Penn,  may  here  claim  attention.  It  is  the  only  place  in 
Portland  assuming  the  dignity  of  “  a  seat;”  and  is  also 
the  only  spot  on  which  anything  like  a  clump  of  trees  is 
visible.  An  old  historian,  speaking  of  this  circumstance, 
says,  “  there  be  very  few  or  utterly  no  trees,  saving  the 
elms  about  the  church  (now  gone).  There  would  grow 
more  if  they  were  there  planted ;  yet  is  the  isle  very 
bleak.”  This  sensible  remark  has  been  amply  verified 
in  the  grounds  before  us.  The  common  sycamore  will 
stand  the  severest  sea  breezes,  and  under  the  shelter  it 
affords  almost  any  forest  tree  may  be  grown.  By  sur¬ 
rounding  his  land  with  a  ring  fence  of  them  Mr.  Penn 
succeeded  in  embosoming  his  house  with  a  very  agreea¬ 
ble  variety  of  trees  and  shrubs,  while  all  around  him  was 
a  desert.  A  winding  path  leads  us  past  a  ruined  oratory, 
to  Bow  and  Arrow  Castle,  a  noble  remnant  of  the  days  of 
Stephen.  It  stands  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
on  a  perpendicular  cliff  split  into  rifts  like  the  emptied 
veins  of  a  lead  mine,  and  so  loosened  by  age,  they  seem 
every  moment  to  threaten  separation,  and  to  bring  the 
proud  pile  that  crowns  them  to  destruction.  Turning  the 
anode  of  the  castle  wall  a  fine  view  is  before  us.  On  the 
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left  there  is  a  range  of  cliff  scenery  from  200  to  300  feet 
in  height;  an  undercliff  at  its  base,  about  1000  feet  in 
breadth,  is  covered  with  a  profusion  of  dislocated  rocks, 
amidst  which  many  little  clearance  quarries  may  be  dis¬ 
tinguished.  To  the  right  the  sea  spreads  into  the  dis¬ 
tance,  bounded  in  the  horizon  by  the  Isle  of  Wight,  anc. 
more  nearly  by  the  white  undulating  cliffs  of  Dorsetshire. 
A  walk  through  the  ruins  of  the  undercliff  claims  our 
first  attention.  A  precipitous  path  from  the  castle  leads 
to  it.  On  reaching  it  the  traveller  will  be  surprised  to 
see  that  what  had  appeared  at  a  distance  to  be  a  “  waste 
howling  wilderness,”  is  in  reality  a  paradise  of  flowers  ; 
indeed,  the  undercliff  and  the  adjacent  heights  consti¬ 
tute  together  the  garden  of  the  island.  The  land  plants 
of  the  undercliff  are  all  of  a  miniature  description,  or 
what  botanists  would  call  “starved  specimens;” — a 
littleness  which  results  from  the  scarcity  of  earth, 
mould  being  formed  almost  exclusively  by  the  decompo¬ 
sition  of  the  rocks.  We  may  here  remark,  that  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  plants  in  the  production  of  colour  is  much 
overlooked,  and  as  they  affect  peculiar  localities,  and  by 


their  predominance  give  them  distinct  and  highly  cha¬ 
racteristic  aspects,  deserve  the  best  study,  both  of  the  poet 
and  the  painter.  In  no  place  is  this  more  strikingly 
exhibited  than  the  present.  Various  species  of  stonecrop 
(Sedum)  of  a  warm  ruddy  green  fill  the  angles  of  the 
rocks  ;  Spurges,  particularly  the  purple  (Euphorbia  Pep- 
lis),  the  sea  (E.  Paralias),  and  the  Portland  spurge  (E. 
Portlandica),  grow  plentifully,  and  exhibit  bright  warm 
yellows,  changing  in  decay  to  vivid  reds,  which,  together 
with  the  former,  give  great  splendour  to  the  foregrounds. 
The  golden  samphire  (Inula  erithmoides),  the  scarlet 
seeds  of  the  flags  (Irideae),  and  the  dark  green  leaves  of  the 
ivy,  which  is  sparingly  found,  frequently  combine  with 
the  pale  red  and  pink  flowers  of  various  species  of  cranes- 
bills  (Geraniaceae),  to  mantle  the  grey  rocks  with  robes 
of  beauty.  Numerous  species  of  lichens  literally  paint 
the  rocks ;  the  majority  of  them  are  of  a  blueish  grey 
tinge,  intermingled  with  occasional  patches  of  red  and 
yellow.  Warm  clusters  of  ferns  and  liarts-tongues 
add  elegance  of  form  to  the  splendour  of  the  adjacent 
tints. 

The  margin  of  the  sea  is  also  beautiful.  The  sunken 
rocks  of  which  the  beach  is  composed  are  covered  with 
fuci  of  every  degree  of  warm  tints ;  and  these  contrast 
with  the  blue  of  the  sea  and  masses  of  submerged  chalk. 
The  forms  and  motions  of  these  aquatic  vegetables  give 
a  gay  character  to  the  shore — some  short  and  paddle- 
formed  ;  others  long  and  riband  shaped  ;  hundreds  of 
every  variety  of  branched  and  fibrous  forms,  and  some 
again  fine  and  delicate  in  their  structure  ;  but  all  of  them 
streaming  in  long  undulating  fields,  gracefully  waving 
with  the  advancing  or  retreating  waters,  while  occasion¬ 
ally  an  uprooted  conferva  peeps  above  the  surface,  is 
driven  towards  the  shore,  dances  awhile,  and  sinks  at 
length,  to  be  again  and  again  thrown  up  to  the  surface. 
The  often  unheeded  music  of  common  sounds  also  lends 
its  aid  to  the  beauties  of  the  scene.  The  sea,  as  it  lashes 
over  the  pebbles  in  long  sinuosities  of  foam,  or  swelling- 
in  broad  sheets  bursts  on  the  larger  rocks,  utters  an  al¬ 
ternate  series  of  brisk  and  hollow  sounds.  Linnets  in 
happy  couples  clutter  in  their  short  zig-zag  flights  from 
rock  to  rock,  till  the  echoing  cliffs  send  back  their  sof¬ 
tened  merriment ;  the  prolonged  monotone  of  the  wheat- 
ear  lends  an  elevated  and  tender  emphasis  to  the  melody 
of  the  waters,  while  the  blackbird  in  Governor  Penn’s 
shrubbery  seems  with  his  mellow  pipe  to  plead  against 
the  gossip  of  the  sparrows  and  the  loquacity  of  the  daws 
in  the  cliff  tops. 

In  returning  to  the  castle  it  will  be  worth  notice,  how 
completely  the  character  of  the  landscape  is  changed  by 
viewing  it  with  the  face  to  the  sun  :  in  that  position,  the 
shadowed  sides  only  of  the  rocks  are  seen,  and  all  appears 
harsh,  angular,  and  dismal ;  but  turn  your  back  to  the 
light,  and  the  warm  sunbeams  light  every  thing  into 
life  and  beauty.  The  manner  in  which  the  various  rocks 
decay  will  also  deserve  a  passing  observation.  Most  of 
them,  being  compounded  of  different  elements,  decay  in 
the  order  of  their  coherence.  In  some,  the  soft  matters 
vanish,  leaving  a  curious  aggregate  of  crystals,  bones,  or 
shells  ;  others  shrink  into  singular  honey-combed  forms, 
or  resolve  in  straight  lines,  circles,  or  shapeless  masses, 
which  leave  the  block  tunnelled  with  large  holes.  Many 
decay  in  forms  so  strange,  that  they  would  be  difficult  to 
describe.  We  noticed  one  that  looked  like  an  enormous 
cluster  of  worm-casts. 

The  walk  on  the  cliffs  from  Bow  and  Arrow  Castle  is 
of  a  mountainous  but  softened  character,  and  terminates 
in  a  lofty  conical  mound,  called  the  Yern  Hill,  composed 
of  clayey  soil,  and  carpeted  with  the  most  delightful  ver¬ 
dure.  This,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  is  the  Common 
of  the  island,  and  gives  food  to  a  considerable  number  of 
cows ;  and  here  it  is,  therefore,  the  greatest  quantity  of 
the  fuel  of  the  cottagers  is  collected.  The  dung  is 
gathered  in  baskets,  and  carried  to  a  sunny  spot,  where 
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it  is  laid  in  rows  within  square  borders  of  stones  to  dry, 
in  which  state  it  becomes  a  hard,  compact  mass.  Many 
compartments  may  he  observed  with  500  or  more  of 
these  cakes,  with  a  ruddy  urchin,  proud  of  the  morning’s 
labour,  turning  them  over  to  keep  them  from  burning. 

The  road  to  this  spot  abounding  with  land  springs  is 
consequently  thickly  clothed  with  vegetation,  and  is  the 
place  where  the  botany  of  the  island  may  be  studied  to 
the  greatest  advantage.  The  following  groups  struck  me 
as  botanical  pictures  of  great  rarity  and  beauty.  The 
white  rose  of  Portland  (Rosa  spinosissima),  the  Burnet  or 
Pimpernel  rose  of  the  mainland,  a  plant  of  exquisite 
beauty,  grows  plentifully  amid  the  scattered  rock  stones, 
surrounded  by  ruddy  sorrells  (Rumex  acetosella  et  ace- 
tosa) ;  Yellow  Vetches  (Vicia  lutea,  V.  laevigata,  and  V. 
Bythynica)  ;  Eye  bright  (Euphrasia  officinalis) ;  the 
whole  shaded  by  the  Tree  Mallow  (Lavatera  arborea). 
In  the  little  spring-courses  beneath  them  various  Mints, 
Rock  and  Water  Speedwells  (Veronica),  Forget-me-not 
(Myosotis  palustris)  of  extraordinary  size,  Yellow  Rattle 
(Khinanthus  Cristi-galli),  GlassAvort  (Salsosa  fruticosa), 
and  the  common  Asparagus  (Asparagus  officinalis).  In 
the  corners  of  the  fields  clusters  of  the  Evergreen  Alka- 
net  (Anchusa  sempervirens),  and  Borage  (Borage  offici¬ 
nalis)  grow  in  unparalleled  luxuriance,  and  look  exceed¬ 
ingly  beautiful  when  flanked  by  the  tall  and  pillar-like 
forms  of  the  great  English  melancholy  Thistle  (Carduus 
belemnoides).  On  the  open  grass,  and  particularly  on 
the  Vern  Hill,  the  late-flowering  Orchis  (Orchis  pyra- 
midalis)  is  plentifully  sprinkled. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Vern  Hill,  near  the  Chesil  Bank, 
Portland  Castle  is  situated.  This  is  a  fort  of  considera¬ 
ble  strength,  and,  in  connection  with  Sandesfoot,  ot  Wey¬ 
mouth  Castle,  on  the  opposite  shore,  was  once  a  very 
efficient  protection  to  the  island,  and  the  bottom  of  the 
bay  of  Weymouth.  It  was  built  by  Henry  VIII.,  whose 
fame,  and  that  of  his  family  and  ministers,  is  thus  ex¬ 
pressed  in  an  inscription  on  the  wainscot  of  the  guard- 
room  :  “  God  save  Kinge  Henri,  the  VIII.  of  that  name, 
and  Prins  Edwarde,  begottin  of  Queene  Jane;  my  ladi 


Mari,  that  goodli  virgin,  and  the.  ladi  Elizabeth  so  to- 
wardli ;  with  the  kinges  honorable  counselers.” 

From  the  top  of  the  Vern  Hill,  during  the  spring  and 
early  summer  months,  a  phenomenon  of  great  and  rare 
splendour  may  be  observed.  At  those  times,  although 
the  sun  exerts  considerable  power,  the  air  is  still  compa¬ 
ratively  cold;  this  is  frequently  the  case  in  so  great  a 
degree  on  the  coast  lands  of  England,  that  immense 
volumes  of  foggy  vapour  are  raised  from  the  warm  sur¬ 
face  of  the  earth,  and  immediately  condensed  into  bright 
fleecy  clouds.  These  leave  the  mainland,  and  stretch¬ 
ing  across  the  sea,  cover  the  whole  of  the  lower  parts  of 
Portland,  the  higher  parts  remaining  meanwhile  perfectly 
clear.  On  such  occasions  I  made  it  my  business  to  leave 
the  “  cloud-capt  ”  valleys,  and  ascend  as  high  as  mother 
earth  would  permit.  On  the  first  ascent  I  saw  the  whole 
circuit  of  the  island  swaddled  in  what  appeared  to  be  an 
immense  belt  of  rolling  clouds,  over  which  the  sun  was 
shining  brilliantly.  The  sea  was  gone — the  cliffs  were 
immersed — and  nothing  was  visible  but  the  flat  top  of 
the  island,  which  looked  like  an  Alpine  garden  floating 
in  the  clouds.  It  was  the  most  splendid  sight  I  had  ever 
witnessed.  I  saw  this  spectacle  repeatedly  during  my 
stay  in  the  island,  and  always  found  something  new  to 
admire.  Sometimes  the  clouds  would  suddenly  disperse, 
and  then  the  coasts  of  England,  the  sea,  and  the  base  of 
the  island,  would  one  after  another  appear,  and  would  be 
again  immersed  in  clouds.  At  other  times,  the  silvery 
veil  would  slowly  leave  the  island,  and  sailing  gently  over 
the  ocean,  conceal  first  the  ships,  then  St.  Adhelm’s  Head 
on  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire  ;  next  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  and 
then  withdrawing,  would  reveal  those  objects  in  all  their 
freshness  and  beauty.  Occasionally,  also,  the  cloudy 
canopy  would  not  be  equally  dense,  or  partial  rents  would 
occur  in  it ;  and  then,  perhaps,  a  ship,  a  house,  or  a  cow 
would  be  observed,  and  look  as  if  floating  in  mid  air. 
The  sea  aids  this  remarkable  spectacle,  for  although  it  is 
shut  from  view,  its  noise  is  heard,  and  lends  a  feeling  of 
mystery  to  the  scene. 


[Chesil  Bank,  Portland.] 
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TRUFFLE-HUNTER. 


[Sussex Truffle-Hunter,  from  an  original  Sketch.] 


The  common  Truffle  is  a  sort  of  fungus  growing  entirely 
under  ground  ;  it  is  sometimes  called  the  ground  mush¬ 
room.  There  are  several  kinds,  hut  the  eatable  one,  of 
which  we  shall  give  some  account,  is  the  most  remark¬ 
able.  Its  form  is  irregular,  roundish,  or  oblo'ng,  in 
some  degree  like  an  ill-shaped  potato,  varying  in  size 
from  that  of  a  hazel-nut  to  the  bigness  of  a  moderate 
sized  fist ;  the  outside  is  black,  dark-grey,  or  brown, 
covered  over  with  a  thick  hard  wart-like  skin  ;  the  in¬ 
side  flesh  firm,  rather  soapy  to  the  feel,  and  has  a  netted 
cellular  veiny  appearance,  of  a  light  brown,  or  dirty 
white  colour  clouded  writh  grey.  Before  the  truffle  is 
Vol.  VII. 


ripe  it  has  merely  an  earthy  smell,  but  on  becoming 
mature  it  diffuses  a  peculiar  odour,  very  pleasant  to  many. 

The  truffle  is  rare  in  most  countries ;  and  is  much 
sought  after  as  an  article  of  luxury,  it  being  used  in  the 
more  expensive  and  luxurious  kinds  of  cookery  to  give  a 
flavour  to  sauces ;  it  is  also  much  used  in  meat  or 
quince  pies;  and  a  turkey  stuffed  with  truffles,  and 
allowed  to  hang  for  some  time,  so  that  the  flavour  may 
be  dispersed  throughout  the  meat,  is  considered  one  of 
the  greatest  delicacies  of  the  French  kitchen.  The  truffles 
are  also  eaten  plain  boiled,  or  roasted,  or  boiled  in  gravy, 
with  oil,  salt,  and  pepper,  as  a  sauce. 
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The  truffle  grows  m  most  parts  of  the  globe,  Linnaeus 
found  them  in  Lapland  and  Kcempfer  in  Japan.  They 
are  however  principally  found  in  the  temperate  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe;  in  England,  Spain,  Italy,  and  in  France, 
especially  the  southern  parts,  and  in  the  north  and  south 
of  Germany ;  and  both  the  rich  goose-liver  pies  of  Stras- 
burg  and  the  red-legged  partridge  pies  of  the  south  of 
France  derive  much  of  their  exquisite  flavour  from  being 
plentifully  seasoned  with  the  fresh  truffle.  They  have 
been  considered  a  luxury  in  all  times.  Pliny,  Martial, 
and  Juvenal  notice  them ;  and  both  Apicius  and  Athe- 
naeus  give  an  estimate  of  their  merits  in  antient  cookery. 

The  truffle  is  usually  found  under  trees  in  open  forest- 
grounds,  and  in  plantations  of  deciduous  trees.  In  Ger¬ 
many  it  is  stated  that  they  are  more  generally  found 
under  or  near  the  oak  and  the  white-thorn.  In  England 
it  is  supposed  that  they  are  usually  found  under  or  near 
beech-trees ;  they  require,  it  would  seem,  to  grow  in  a 
place  shaded  from  the  sun,  and  in  light  loamy  soil.  In 
England  they  are  generally  found  in  or  near  the  chalky- 
ranges ;  they  are  very  plentiful  about  Goodwood,  Slindon, 
and  Eartham,  in  Sussex,  and  near  Winchester  and  all 
along  the  chalky  parts  of  North  Hampshire  and  of  Wilt¬ 
shire  ;  and  the  impression  seems  to  be  that  they  are 
found  in  places  where  they  were  not  previously  known, 
where  beech  plantations  have  been  made.  The  notion  as 
regards  the  beech  may  be  an  error,  and  may  arise  from 
the  fact  that  this  tree  usually  forms  part  of  the  planta¬ 
tions  made  in  the  districts  where  the  truffle  is  generally 
found  :  as  the  truffle  grows  entirely  under  ground,  and, 
from  its  rarity,  very  few  could  be  obtained  by  a  chance 
turning  up  of  the  soil,  it  is  therefore  usually  sought  for  by 
dogs  trained  for  the  purpose.  When  the  truffle  becomes 
ripe,  which  is  about  the  end  of  August  or  beginning  of 
September,  the  strong  smell  we  have  noticed  is  diffused. 

Dogs  are  taught  to  hunt  out  the  truffles  by  the  odour 
and  then  to  scratch  them  up,  the  usual  depth  being  two  or 
three  inches  under  the  surface ;  sometimes  however  they 
appear  almost  out  of  the  ground,  and  at  others  they  are 
as  low  down  as  six  or  seven  inches  or  more.  The  dog 
which  is  usually  selected  for  the  purpose  of  training  is 
either  a  poodle  or  a  French  barbet ;  both  kinds  are  docile, 
and  have  a  good  nose ;  and  moreover  they  have  another 
merit,  which  is,  that  by  not  having  any  strong  instinct 
for  following  game,  they  are  not  taken  off  their  pursuit  of 
the  truffle  on  the  starting  of  game.  The  education  is 
very  simple  :  the  dog  is  first  well  taught  to  fetch  and 
carry ;  then  the  thing  he  is  taught  to  fetch  and  carry 
is  buried  in  the  ground,  and  he  learns  to  scratch  it  up  and 
bring  it  to  his  master  (being  always  duly  rewarded  for 
his  docility  by  a  piece  of  bread) ;  as  his  education  ad¬ 
vances  real  truffles  are  used  as  the  subject  to  be  fetched, 
and  then  they  are  buried  in  the  earth  and  the  dog 
is  set  to  find  them,  the  master  always  bearing  in 
mind  to  reward  him  for  each  successful  finding.  The 
Germans,  it  appears,  use  a  paste  of  bread  flavoured  with 
old  cheese.  How  far  this  may  be  successful  we  are 
ignorant,  no  flavour  of  cheese  that  we  know  comes  near 
that  of  the  real  truffle.  The  old  man  represented  in  the 
cut,  who  is  a  celebrated  trainer  of  truffle-dogs,  generally 
keeps  a  few  truffles  either  dried  or  soaked  in  grease 
through  the  winter,  thus  preserving  in  some  degree  the 
odour,  to- serve  for  teaching,  the  young  dogs.  After  the 
dog  is  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  smell  of  the  hidden 
truffle  so  as  to  scratch  for  it,  the  hunter  takes  him  out  in 
the  field,  generally  accompanied  by  a  dog  already  trained 
to  the  search,  and.  these  are  set  to  hunt  about,  under  the 
trees  and  in  plantations  and  other  likely  spots,  to  discover 
by  the  scent  and  scratch  up  the  truffle.  The  usual  practice 
is  for  the  hunter  to  assist  the  dogs,  when  they  begin  to 
scratch,  with  a  spud,  which  is  shown  in  the  cut ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  truffle  is  found  each  dog  is  rewarded  with  a 
piece -of  bread,-  which  is  better  if  it  is  flavoured  by  being 
kept  in  the  bag  with  the  truffles 


Those  proprietors  who  are  game  preservers  are  gene¬ 
rally  unwilling  to  let  the  truffle-hunters  into  their  grounds, 
as  they  are  sometimes  tempted  to  change  this  object  of 
search  and  follow  other  game  :  the  old  man  of  whom  we 
have  given  a  sketch  was  sent  for  to  Eartham  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  explaining  the  mode  of  training  the  dog  and 
exhibiting  the  manner  of  hunting :  his  good  character 
has  obtained  him  permission  to  range  through  the  woods 
and  grounds  of  Eartham,  Goodwood,  and  Slindon,  and 
a  considerable  range  of  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Chichester.  The  dog  is  not  the  only  animal  that  is 
taught  to  hunt  for  truffles ;  the  pig  has  been  trained  and 
is  used  occasionally  in  England,  Germany,  and  Italy  ; 
but  independently  of  the  pig  not  being  so  docile  and  in¬ 
telligent  as  the  dog,  he  is  very  apt  to  eat  the  truffle  he 
finds.  The  gourmand  has  many  rivals  for  the  possession 
of  this  highly  esteemed  delicacy ;  the  squirrels,  the  wild 
and  tame  hogs,  the  deer,  badgers,  and  mice,  are  all  eager 
in  the  search  after  them  in  the  woods. 

The  following  is  an  extraordinary  proof  of  the  exqui¬ 
site  sense  of  smelling  that  the  truffle-dog  possesses, 
and  is  related  in  Daniel’s  ‘  Rural  Sports  — “  In  the 
summer  of  1802,  a  gentleman  walked  with  a  person  who 
is  a  professed  truffle-hunter :  his  dog  found  in  the  park 
at  Amesbury,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Queensberry,  many 
truffles  ;  and  as  he  continued  his  hunting,  the  dog,  to  the 
great  surprise  of  his  owner  and  the  gentleman  who  accom¬ 
panied  him,  suddenly  leaped  over  the  hedge  which  sur¬ 
rounded  that  part  of  the  park,  and  ran  with  the  utmost 
precipitation  across  the  field  (which  was  a  distance  of  at 
least  one  hundred  yards )  to  a  hedge  opposite,  where,  under 
a  beech  tree,  he  found  and  brought  in  his  mouth  to  his 
master,  as  the  truffle-dogs  are  taught  to  do,  a  truffle  of 
uncommon  size,  and  which  weighed  12  ounces  and  a  half. 

“  In  Italy  the  usual  method  employed  for  the  finding;  of 
truffles,  or  subterraneous  mushrooms,  called  by  the  Ita¬ 
lians  Tartufali ,  and  in  Latin  Tubera  Terras ,  is  by  tying 
a  cord  to  the  hind  leg  of  a  pig  and  driving  him,  observing 
where  he  begins  to  root.” 

Truffles  are  to  be  procured  in  Covent  Garden  Market 
during  the  season,  the  price  varying  from  ten  to  fifteen 
shillings  per  pound.  They  are  a  considerable  article  of 
export  from  parts  of  Italy  and  the  South  of  France ; 
and  in  order  to  preserve  them  they  are  usually  immersed 
in  oil  and  the  air  excluded ;  little  however  of  the  flavour 
is  reserved,  and  the  gourmand,  who  is  compelled  to  have 
recourse  to  these  for  want  of  the  fresh  ones,  is  obliged  to 
draw  largely  on  his  recollection  and  imagination  to  supplv 
the  absence  of  the  real  flavour.  There  are  some  other 
sorts  of  this  fungus,  one  only  of  which  however  is  edible  • 
this,  which  is  called  the  white  truffle,  grows  about  Turin 
and  in  other  parts  of  Piedmont  and  near  Florence  ;  it  has 
a  very  strong  flavour  of  garlic,  and  is  only  considered  as  a 
delicacy  by  those  to  whom  garlic  is  not  disagreeable. 
Some  of  this  kind  are  said  to  be  formed  in  the  Wein- 
garten  Forest  in  Germany.  Many  attempts  have  been 
made  at  different  periods  to  cultivate  the  truffle,  as  is 
done  with  respect  to  mushrooms,  by  bringing  into  plan¬ 
tations  or  under  the  shade  of  trees  earth  from  the  places 
where  the  truffle  is  found  wild.  We  are  not  at  present 
able  to  state  positively  whether  any  of  these  attempts 
have  been  attended  with  success.  It  would  appear,  how¬ 
ever,  from  a  German  book  noticed  in  Loudon’s  ‘  Gardener’s 
Magazine’  for  last  September,  that  they  had  succeeded  in 
this  object  both  in  Germany  and  in  Hungary,  though  the 
author  of  the  work  does  not  profess  to '  have  witnessed 
any  experiments  on  the  subject.  Although  the  vegetable 
is  found  in  different  stages  of  growth,  hitherto  no  one  has 
been  able  to  ascertain  its  organs  of  fructification,  or  how 
it  is  disseminated. 

The  preceding  account  has  been  collected  principally 
from  Loudon’s  ‘  Magazine,’  and  the  statement  of  the  Old 
Truffle-Hunter  of  Sussex,  of  whom  we  have  given  a 
sketch. 
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SUNDAY  IN  THE  ISLE  OF  PORTLAND. 

[Concluded  from  No.  380.] 

On  the  only  Sunday  'which  I  spent  in  the  isle,  I  had 
scarcely  finished  a  late  breakfast  when  the  landlord  of 
the  “  Portland  Arms  ”  sent  to  ask  if  I  was  ready  for 
church,  and  whether  I  would  “  honour  him  ”  by  taking; 
a  seat  in  the  family  pew.  This  request,  so  unusual  in 
an  innkeeper,  was  gladly  accepted,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
I  was  climbing  Fortune’s  Well  Hill  in  his  company,  on 
our  way  to  St.  George’s  church,  two  miles  off,  and  the 
only  one  in  the  island.  At  this  place,  the  morning  service 
commences  at  half-past  ten.  At  ten  precisely,  the  sex¬ 
ton  takes  his  post  at  the  belfry  window,  and  with  a 
telescope  keeps  a  sharp  look-out  for  the  clergyman,  who 
lives  at  some  distance.  As -soon  as  he  appears  in  sight 
the  watchman  descends,  and  proceeds  to  spread  the  intel¬ 
ligence  by  tolling  a  large  bell.  Previously  to  this,  the 
male  worshippers  arrive,  and  spend  their  time  in  loitering 
about  the  grave-stones,  but  the  moment  the  tolling  of  the 
bell  commences,  a  general  bustle  ensues ;  some  make 
their  way  into  the  church,  but  the  greater  part  take  their 
stand  at  the  door,  or  line  the  pathway,  with  a  view  of 
bowing  to  the  clergyman  as  he  passes.  The  women, 
meanwhile,  obey  the  summons,  and  hastening  to  the 
church,  arrive  just  in  time  to  pay  their  courtesies  to  the 
preacher,  who,  with  many  kind  acknowledgments  of  their 
respect,  passes  on  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  The 
church  is  a  plain  structure,  built  in  a  spurious  Grecian 
style;  it  was  consecrated  on  the  29th  July,  1166.  George 
II.  gave  300/.  towards  its  erection,  and  George  III.  100/. 
towards  its  repairs.  The  interior  is  spacious,  and  di¬ 
vided  into  roomy  and  very  high-backed  pews,  on  which 
the  peculiar  custom  prevails  of  painting  in  conspicuous 
letters  the  names  of  the  persons  renting  them,  and  the 
number  of  the  seats  held  : — thus,  “  Zechariah  White, 
Two  Places;”  “  Abraham  Winter  (my  landlord),  Six 
Places.”  The  panels  of  the  galleries  were  painted  with 
texts  of  Scripture.  The  choral  department  was  under  the 
control  of  an  ill -toned  organ,  assisted  by  a  clarionet  and 
violoncello.  When  the  people  had  assembled,  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  their  character  was  curiously  manifested  in  the 
ease  with  which  each  one  took  the  most  convenient  pos- 
-  ture. 

The  service  commenced  by  a  hymn  from  forty  girls, 
educated  in  the  church  Sunday-school. 

The  prayers  followed.  The  responses  were  singularly 
dissonant — the  prolonged  sound  of  some  two  or  three 
hundred  bass  voices,  in  which  every  word  was  solidly 
distinguished,  for  a  moment  startled  my  notions  of  pro¬ 
priety  :  I  had  forgotten  my  locality.  , 

Before  service,  the  following  verses  were  sung  with  a 
hoarse  but  eloquent  emphasis,  which,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  disasters  peculiar  to  the  quarrymen’s  trade,  was 
to  my  mind  singularly  touching  and  impressive ; — 

“  From  common  accidents  of  life 
His  care  shall  guard  thee  still ; 

From  the  blind  strokes  of  chance,  and  foes 
That  lie  in  wait  to  kill.” 

“  At  home,  abroad,  in  peace,  in  war, 

Thy  God  shall  thee  defend  ; 

Conduct  thee,  through  life’s  pilgrimage, 

Safe  to  thy  journey’s  end.” 

After  the  sermon  a  collection  was  made  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  lighting  the  church  on  winter  nights  ;  — the 
money  was  taken,  not  in  a  plate,  but  in  a  Bandana  hand¬ 
kerchief,  laid  loosely  over  the  opening  of  a  hat. 

On  the  close  of  the  service,  I  took  a  walk  over  the 
island.  The  people  were  everywhere  cleanly,  and  the 
females  even  elegantly  clad.  The  latter  wear  ample 
gowns  ;  the  hair,  without  curls,  simply  parted  over  th& 
forehead  and  tied  up  behind ;  and  to  protect  the  back  of 
the  neck  from  sun  or  rain,  a  large  and  variously  orna¬ 
mented  “  curtain  ”  descends  from  the  hinder  part  of  the 
bonnet.  Thedntervals  of  worship  are  spent  in  conversa- 
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tion;  and  if  the  day  be  fine,  knots  of  from  ten  to  twenty 
may  be  seen  on  the  outskirts  of  the  villages,  seated  or 
stretched  on  the  ground,  in  a  happy  state  of  rest  and  so¬ 
ciality.  The  women  keep  house ;  and  the  children  are 
sent  to  Sunday-schools,  of  which  there  are  several.  No 
games  or  drinking-bouts  “fright  the  isle  from  its  propriety,” 
but  a  cheerful  and  intelligent  quietude  seems  to  reign. 

There  are  two  large  and  well-attended  chapels  at  Chis- 
well  and  Fortune’s  Well ;  and  many  classes  for  religious 
instruction  m  private  houses  in  other  parts  of  the  island. 
At  Easton,  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  stand  the  ruins  of 
what  is  called  the  Vicar’s  House.  The  inhabitants  know 
little  about  it,  Tut  have  a  tradition  that  it  was  a  fine 
place,  demolished  in  the  civil  wars.  It  was  probably  a 
monastic  establishment. 

The  walk  over  the  top  of  the  island  will  introduce  the 
visitor  to  five  of  its  seven  villages  ;  and  as  they  are  the 
only  peculiar  objects  which  remain  to  be  described,  I 
shall  with  them  bring  my  week  in  Portland  to  a  close. 
It  is  hardly  possible  for  human  habitations  to  present, 
collectively,  a  more  dreary  and  unsocial  aspect  than  a  Port¬ 
land  village.  The  houses  of  one  of  these  townships  vary 
from  one  to  two  hundred  in  number,  and  stand  on  each 
side  of  a  wide,  grass-grown  road,  full  of  ruts  and  covered 
with  scattered  stones.  Not  a  tree  or  bush  is  to  be  seen  ; 
no  rural  sound  is  to  be  heard  ;  the  only  objects  before 
the  traveller  are  monotonous  piles  of  ragged  stone  walls, 
dust  heaps,  and  bare  rocks.  There  is,  however,  much 
that  is  individually  interesting  in  these  places.  The 
houses  are  built  to  endure  the  local  vicissitudes  of  the 
climate,  and  to  meet  the  peculiar  wants  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  are  well  contrived  for  those  purposes.  The  walls  are 
built  of  large  blocks  of  the  rougher  sorts  of  stone,  the 
chimneys  of  brick,  and  the  roofs  of  broad  thin  slabs  of 
stone,  but  sometimes  of  slate  or  tile,  in  which  cases,  to 
protect  the  roof  from  being  lifted  by  the  wind,  the  edges 
are  bound  with  a  treble  row  of  stone  slabs.  The  form  of 
the  roof  is  usually  that  of  a  gable,  with  a  considerable 
pitch  :  the  doors  have  those  comfortable  appendages 
which  it  is  to  be  regretted  are  now  totally  out  of  fashion 
in  poor  men’s  houses — deep  and  well-seated  porches,  with 
square  or  angular  tops  ;  these,  together  with  the  window 
bars  and  borders,  are  kept  neatly  whitewashed,  and  give 
favourable  testimony  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants.  Internally,  the  smaller  houses  are  divided  into  four 
rooms,  lined  throughout  with  unpainted  wood,  and  fur¬ 
nished  with  roomy  cupboards,  and  are  dry,  warm,  and 
free  from  vermin.  The  rent  varies  3/.  to  5/.  per  annum. 
In  front  of  each  house  stands  a  hen-coop,  built  of  pon¬ 
derous  stone  blocks,  a  dust-hole  of  the  same  huge  mate¬ 
rials,  and  a  cistern  for  rain-water,  cut  out  of  a  solid 
block  of  compact  freestone  as  large  as  the  Belzoni  sarco¬ 
phagus,  and  requiring  almost  as  much  labour  for  its 
excavation.  Indeed,  the  size  of  the  masses  of  stone 
commonly  used  in  the  construction  of  walls,  door-jambs, 
gate-posts,  &c.,  fills  the  mind  of  the  stranger  with  asto¬ 
nishment.  I  measured  one  used  in  building  a  hedge- 
wall,  and  found  it  1  feet  by  5,  with  a  proportionate 
thickness. 


Polite  Manners  of  the  lower  Classes  in  Norvmy. — Mr. 
Laing,  in  his  “  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  Norway,”  says, 
“  I  like  the  politeness  of  people  towards  each  other  in  this 
country ;  the  pulling  off  hats  or  caps  when  they  meet  either 
strangers  or  friends.  The  custom  is  universal:  common 
labourers,  fishermen,  private  soldiers  salute  each  other  with 
a  bow,  and  do  not  merely  touch  the  hat,  but  take  it  off. 
This  is  carefully  taught  to  the  children,  and  even  the  school¬ 
boys  bow  to  each  other  in  the  streets.  Such  a  custom  is 
not  to  be  laughed  at ;  it  has  a  humanizing  effect.  The  ex¬ 
terior  form  of  good-will,  although  but  a  form,  introduces  a 
pause  before  any  expression  of  ill-will  or  passion  can  be 
indulged.  *  *  There  is  something  good  even  in  the  forms 
of  goodness ;  and  it  is  not  unimportant,  that,  though  only 
mechanical,  they  should  be  observed  by  the  very  lowest  class 
in  their  ordinary  intercourse.” 

N  2 
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BARRY’S  PICTURES. — II.  A  Grecian  Harvest-Home. 


[March  10, 


“  These  woods  were  first  the  seat  of  sylvan  powers, 

Of  nymphs  and  fawns,  and  savage  men  who  took 
Their  birth  from  trunks  of  trees  and  stubborn  oak. 

Nor  laws  they  knew,  nor  manners,  nor  the  care 
Of  labouring  oxen,  or  the  shining  share  ; 

Nor  arts  of  gain,  nor  what  they  gain’d  to  spare. 

Their  exercise  the  chase  ;  the  running  flood 
Supplied  their  thirst ;  the  trees  supplied  their  food. 

Then  Saturn  came,  who  fled  the  power  of  Jove, 

Robb’d  of  his  realms,  and  banish’d  from  above. 

The  men,  dispersed  on  hills,  to  towns  he  brought. 

And  laws  ordain’d  and  civil  customs  taught.” 

Dkyden’s  Virgil. 

The  lines  above  express  tlie  idea  which  Barry  had  in 
view  in  the  transition  between  his  first  and  second  pic¬ 
tures.  The  “  savage  men,”  whom  he  represents  as  the 
auditors  of  Orpheus,  are  now  advanced  an  important 
stage  in  civilization ;  they  are  gathered  into  commu¬ 
nities,  have  “  laws  ordained  and  civil  customs  taught,” 
and  are  enjoying  the  fruits  of  their  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
the  source  of  all  wealth.  “  The  warm  glow  of  colour¬ 
ing,”  says  the  description,  “  spread  over  this  picture, 
and  the  elegance  of  the  figures  in  the  more  conspicuous 
parts  of  it,  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  first  picture. 
The  season  is,  as  the  title  expresses,  that  of  harvest ;  and 
as  most  of  the  persons  represented  are  employed  in  rural 
sports,  the  evening  is  chosen,  as  the  most  proper  time 
ibr  such  relaxation  from  the  labour  of’the  field. 

“  In  the  foreground  is  a  double  terminal  figure  of- 
Sylvanus  and  Pan,  round  which  young  men  and  women 
are  dancing  to  the  music  of  a  rural  pipe  and  tabor. 
Behind  them  are  oxen  with  a  load  of  corn,  and  other 
characteristic  marks  of  the  season  of  the  year.  On  one 
side  of  the  youthful  group  appear  the  aged  parents,  be¬ 
holding  the  festivity ;  the  father  with  a  fillet  round  his 
head,  and  with  a  staff.  In  the  opposite  corner  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  are  some  rustics  sitting,  in  drunken  disorder,  with  the 


j  fruits  of  the  earth  and  implements  of  husbandry  near  them. 
These  are  introduced  as  a  foil  to  the  dancing  figures. 

“  The  distant  parts  of  the  picture  exhibit  a  view  of  a 
fertile  cultivated  country,  with  a  farm-house,  near  which 
are  men  wrestling,  and  engaged  in  other  manly  exercises 
which  strengthen  the  body ;  aged  men  are  sitting  and 
lying  along,  discoursing,  and  enjoying  a  view  of  those 
athletic  sports  in  which  they  can  no  longer  engage.  Here 
are  also  seen  the  various  employments  of  a  country  life, 
as  binding  corn,  of  tending  bees :  everywhere  there 
are  a  number  of  children.  A  marriage  procession  is 
'advancing  from  a  distant  temple  ;  and  the  joy  of  the 
accompanying  figures  expresses  the  happiness  arising  on 
such  occasions,  the  labourers  even  suspending  their  work 
to  hail  the  happy  pair  ;  in  short,  whatever  can  best  point 
out  a  state  of  happiness,  simplicity,  and  fecundity,  in 
which,  though  not  atteiided  with  much  eclat ,  the  duty 
we  owe  to  God,  our  neighbour,  and  ourselves,  is  perhaps 
better  attended  to  than  in  any  other  state  of  life.  As 
embellishments  the  artist  has  introduced  into  the  picture 
a  peacock  in  fine  plumage,  sitting  on  a  pent  house ;  and 
at  the  top,  Ceres,  Bacchus,  Pan,  &c.,  are  looking  down 
on  the  festivity  of  their  votaries  ;  behind  them  is  a  limb 
of  the  zodiac,  with  the  signs  Leo,  Virgo,  and  Libra,  which 
mark  the  season  of  the  year.” 

The  Greek  name  of  Bacchus  is  Dionysus ;  and  the 
festivals  which  were  held  in  honour  of  him,  four  in  num¬ 
ber,  were  called  Dionysia.  The  earliest  form  of  idolatry 
was  a  worship  of  what  appeared  to  be  the  animating  or 
productive  powers  of  nature,  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  winds, 
and  “  mother  elements,”  descending  gradually,  till,  in 
the  Greek  ritual,  the  “  false  gods,”  which  were  wor¬ 
shipped,  were  endowed  with  human  form  and  passions, 
and  interposed  their  influence  in  all  the  concerns  of  life. 
Demeter,  whom  the  Romans  termed  Ceres,  was  the  re- 
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presentative  of  tlie  earth  and  its  productions,  as  her 
name  “  Mother  Earth  ”  expresses.  In  the  Grecian  mytho¬ 
logy  she  is  intimately  associated  with  Dionysus,  or  Bac¬ 
chus.  “  Pindar  calls  Dionysus  the  companion  of  De¬ 
meter  ;  and  in  a  cameo  he  is  represented  sitting  by  the 
goddess  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  male  and  female  centaurs.” 
Of  the  four  annual  festivals  held  in  honour  of  the  re¬ 
puted  deities,  the  Rural  Dionysia  was  probably  the  most 
ancient ;  it  was  celebrated  all  over  Attica,  the  other  three 
being  confined  to  Athens.  It  was  a  festival  of  the  vintage, 
and  was  doubtless,  in  its  origin,  a  testimony  to  the  truth 
of  what  Paul  affirmed  when  he  was  exhorting  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Lystra  to  turn  from  ‘  these  vanities  ’  to  the 
worship  of  that  spiritual  Being  who  created  all  things  : 

‘  He  left  not  himself  without  witness  in  that  He  did 
good,  and  gave  us  rain  from  heaven,  and  fruitful  seasons, 
filling  our  hearts  with  food  and  gladness.’  ” 

It  was  at  the  celebration  of  these  festivals  that  the 
Grecian  drama  originated ;  and  we  even  see  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  the  drama  in  the  picture,  of  which  our  wood- 
cut  is  a  copy.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  music 
and  dancing  of  the  Greeks  were  among  the  chief  causes 
that  carried  them  forward  in  civilization.  Even  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Arcadia,  a  name  which  has  been  for  two 
thousand  years  a  type  of  rural  innocence  and  simplicity, 
are  stated  to  have  been  at  first  as  rude  as  their  cattle, 
men  and  swine  living  on  acorns  ;  and  their  own  country¬ 
man,  Polybius,  ascribes  their  improvement  to  music. 

In  the  description  of  the  picture  that  prepossession  or 
prejudice  which  fancies  the  agricultural  life  to  be  the 
most  innocent  and  happy  is  put  in  a  doubtful  form  :  it 
is  termed  the  state  in  which  our  duties  are  “  perhaps 
better  attended  to  than  in  any  other  state  of  life.” 
This  prejudice,  though,  like  many  other  prejudices,  it 
has  hold  of  the  minds  of  not  a  few,  is  fast  melting 
away  from  our  literature.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  future 
English  poet  will  ever  obtain  attention,  far  less  a  repu¬ 
tation,  by  singing  of  shepherds  and  shepherdesses, 
and  all  the  tranquil  blessedness  of  a  country  life. 
Agriculture  is  indeed  a  fixing  point  in  civilisation  :  bring 
the  wandering  savage  to  settle  down  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  and  the  foundation  is  laid  of  a  nation,  of  wealth, 
or  capital,  and  of  improvement.  But  let  that  nation 
remain  an  agricultural  nation,  and  the  chance  is  that,  so 
far  from  advancing,  it  will  retrograde.  Nations  purely 
agricultural  have  never  done  much  for  the  human  race. 
Men  pent  up  in  cities,  and  longing  to  escape  from  that 
artificial  and  microcosmic  life  which  is  too  often,  but  not 
necessarily,  its  characteristic,  may  envy  the  apparent 
quietness  of  the  agricultural  state ;  but  they  look  at  it 
from  a  distance,  which  “  lends  enchantment  to  the  view.” 

The  introduction  of  the  deities  in  visible  form  at  the 
top  of  the  picture  might  be  objected  to  as  a  prosaical 
effort  to  introduce  to  our  notice  the  objects  of  rural  wor¬ 
ship.  But  we  must  recollect  that  the  worship  of  the 
Greeks  was  anything  but  spiritual  •  it  was  bodily  and 
palpable,  peopling  every  grove,  river,  and  fountain  with 
living  creatures,  claiming  the  adoration  of  their  votaries. 

“  The  lively  Grecian,  in  a  land  of  hills, 

Rivers,  and  fertile  plains,  and  sounding  shores, 

Under  a  cope  of  variegated  sky, 

Could  find  commodious  place  for  every  god. 

Promptly  received  as  prodigally  brought. 

From  the  surrounding  countries — at  the  choice 
Of  all  adventurers.  With  unrivalled  skill. 

As  nicest  observation  furnished  hints 
For  studious  fancy,  did  his  hand  bestow 
On  fluent  operations  a  fixed  shape  , 

Metal  or  stone,  idolatrously  served. 

And  yet — triumphant  o’er  this  pompous  show 
Of  art,  this  palpable  array  of  sense, 

On  every  side  encountered  ;  in  despite 
Of  the  gross  fictions,  chanted  in  the  streets 
By  wandering  rhapsodists  ;  and  in  contempt 
Of  doubt  and  bold  denials  hourly  urged 
Amid  the  wrangling  schools — a  spirit  hung, 

Beautiful  region  1  o’er  thy  towns  and  farms.” 

Wordsworth, 


THE  TARAt 

The  Peninsula  of  India,  in  comparison  with  the  countrv 
immediately  adjoining  it  on  the  north,  may  be  described 
in  a  general  way  as  a  vast  plain,  with  a  burning  climate, 
where  Europeans  cannot  expose  themselves  to  the  sun 
without  risk  of  fatal  consequences.  The  northern  bound¬ 
ary  of  this  torrid  region  is  an  extensive  range  of  the 
highest  mountains  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  covered 
in  many  parts  with  everlasting  snow,  rugged,  barren, 
and  desolate ;  and  resembling,  where  inhabitable,  the 
valleys  of  Norway,  with  their  pine  and  birch  forests, 
rather  than  a  country  so  near  the  hot  plains  of  Hindustan. 
There  is  no  gradation  of  climate,  as  in  Europe ;  a  few 
days,  or,  with  our  means  of  travelling,  a  few  hours,  suffice 
to  carry  a  traveller  from  the  parched  plain  to  the  icv 
mountain/  and  cranberries  and  bilberries  mav  be  found 
one  day  by  a  person  who,  on  the  preceding,  was  gather¬ 
ing  shaddocks  and  mangoes. 

A  long  and  narrow  line  of  pestilential  marsh  divides 
the  two  regions ;  it  is  nowhere  much  above  twenty 
miles  in  breadth,  often  a  good  deal  narrower,  and  in 
some  few  places  it  almost  disappears  ;  but  for  more  than 
seven  months  in  the  year,  from  the  beginning  of  April  to 
the  middle  of  November,  it  constitutes  a  barrier  which  is 
not  to  be  passed  without  risk  of  death.  This  region  is 
called  the  Tarai,  or  Taryani.  Bishop  Heber,  who  tra¬ 
versed  it  late  in  November,  was  powerfully  struck  with 
its  gloomy  appearance  as  seen  at  a  distance  in  the  plains 
of  Hindustan  :  it  was,  he  says,  “  so  black  and  level  that 
it  might  seem  to  have  been  drawn  with  ink  and  a  ruler.” 
It  is  in  fact  a  dismal  country,  overrun  with  jungle  and 
giant  grass,  from  six  to  ten  feet  in  height,  through  which 
the  traveller  pushes  his  way,  according  to  Ilebcr,  like 
Gulliver  in  the  Brobdignagian  corn-field.  A  large  por¬ 
tion  is  covered  with  a  rank  poisonous-looking  plant,  re¬ 
sembling  the  deadly-nightshade.  In  some  places  are 
immense  pipala  trees,  casting  a  dreary  shade,  and 
choked  up  with  the  “  vile  underwood”  which  is  tra¬ 
versed  by  narrow  boggy  pathways.  This  “  vale  of 
death”  is  usually  enveloped  in  a  dank,  hot,  milk  -look¬ 
ing  vapour,  which  adds  to  the  gloom  ;  there  is  no  venti¬ 
lation,  and,  from  the  combined  effects  of  heat  and  moist¬ 
ure,  the  vegetation,  according  to  Hodgson,  the  British 
resident  i’n  Nepal,  is  “  of  so  extravagantly  rife  an  in¬ 
crease,  that,  in  Oriental  phrase,  you  may  almost  see  and 
hear  it  grow.” 

In  addition  to  the  pestilential  climate  of  this  horrible 
region,  very  large  tigers  and  even  considerable  numbers 
of  lions  dwell  within  its  recesses.  Lions  were  long  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  unknown  in  India,  but,  within  these  few 
years,  our  extended  acquaintance  with  all  parts  of  that 
country  has  shown  that  many  are  found  in  the  north¬ 
western  territories.  In  Hodgson’s  account  of  the  Mam¬ 
malia  of  Nepal  he  has  not  included  the  lion  among  the 
natives  of  the  Tarai,  but  it  is  often  found  in  its  western 
portion,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Kemaoon.  By 
travellers  in  the  Tarai,  who  follow  the  beaten  paths  in  the 
day-time,  little  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from  wild 
beasts.  Tigers  in  such  cases  generally  keep  themselves 
close  m  cover,  and  the  European  sportsman,  who  risks 
his  life  at  all  seasons,  with  the  hope  of  rousing  the  royal 
brute  in  his  lair,  generally  finds  it  a  difficult  matter  to 
start  him.  But  they  are  found  very  troublesome  to  the 
people  of  the  villages  bordering  on  the  Tarai,  who,  having 
no  elephants,  are  deficient  in  means  of  attacking  them 
with  safety.  These  people  are  however  bold  enough  to 
do  so  at  all  risks,  and  when  a  tiger  has  established  him¬ 
self  near  a  village,  the  whole  population  readily  turns  out 
with  pikes,  swords,  and  matchlocks,  to  attack  the  formi¬ 
dable  creature.  From  the  superiority  of  their  numbers 
they  usually  contrive  to  destroy  him  ;  but  fighting  on 
foot,  and.  obliged  to  resort  to  entering  and  beating  the 
jungle  as  the  only  means  of  rousing  the  animal,  it  rarely 
happens  that  a  tiger^  hunt  terminates  without  the  loss  of 
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one  ot  two  lives.  A  reward  of  four  rupees  is  given  by 
the  Government  for  every  tiger’s  bead  brought  in,  and 
the  report  of  a  lion  or  tiger  being  in  the  neighbourhood 
frequently  brings  in  a  sportsman  of  the.  military  or  civil 
service,  who,  it  a  good  shot,  seldom  iails,  fiom  his  ele¬ 
phant,  to  kill  the  animal  with  perfect  safety  to  himself. 

Besides  the  tiger,  Mr.  Hodgson  enumerates  many  other 
denizens  of  this  pestiferous  valley.  “  It  is  worthy  of  re¬ 
mark,”  he  says,  “that  in  this  pestliouse,  from  which  all 
mankind  flee  during  eight  months  of  every  twelve,  con¬ 
stantly  reside  and  are  bred  some  of  the  mightiest  quad¬ 
rupeds  m  the  world.  The  royal  tiger,  the  panther,  the 
leopard,  the  elephant,  the  arna  or  wild  buffalo,  the  rhino¬ 
ceros,  and  stags  of  the  noblest  growth,  abound ;  and, 
what  to  our  fancies  is  less  singular,  the  same  malarious 
region  cherishes  boa  constrictors  of  the  largest  size,  and 
other  huge  creatures  of  their  kind.”  This  statement  of 
the  constant  residence  of  animals  is  at  variance  with  what 
was  ascertained  by  Bishop  Heber,  who  says  “  it  is  a  lite¬ 
ral  c  belt  of  death’  which  even  the  natives  tremble  to  go 
near,  and  which,  during  the  rains  more  particularly,  the 
monkeys  themselves  are  said  to  abandon.”  In  a  subse¬ 
quent  passage,  he  says,  “  I  asked  Mr.  Boulderson  (the 
collector  of  the  district)  if  it  were  true  that  the  monkeys 
forsook  these  woods  during  the  unwholesome  months. 
He  answered  “  that  not  the  monkeys  only,  but  every  thing 
which  had  the  breath  of  life  instinctively  deserts  them 
from  the  beginning  of  April  to  October.  The  tigers  go 
up  to  the  hills,  the  antelopes  and  wild  hogs  make  incur¬ 
sions  into  the  cultivated  plain,  and  those  persons,  such 
as  Dak-bearers,*  or  military  officers  who  are  obliged  to 
traverse  the  forest  in  the  intervening  months,  agree  that 
not  so  much  as  a  bird  can  be  heard  or  seen  in  the  fright¬ 
ful  solitude.”  Mr.  Hodgson  remarks  on  the  extravagance 
of  the  supposition  that  all  the  elephants,  rhinoceroses, 
&c.,  should  quit  the  forests  all  together  ;  but  the  fact  is 
that  Heber  spoke  only  of  the  portion  of  the  Tarai  border¬ 
ing  on  Kemaoon,  which  he  himself  crossed ;  this  part 
is  more  deadly  than  that  at  the  foot  of  the  Nepal  hills, 
with  which  Mr.  Hodgson  was  acquainted,  and  is  distant 
three  hundred  miles  from  it.  Mr.  Hodgson  admits  that 
tame  animals  of  the  very  kinds  which  flourish  in  the 
Tarai,  if  brought  there  in  the  unhealthy  season,  take  the 
malaria  and  die. 

The  villages  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Tarai  are  wretched 
places,  low,  damp,  ill  ventilated,  and  dirty  :  the  people 
are  ugly  and  miserable ;  they  have  large  heads,  and  very 
prominent  ears,  flat  noses,  tumid  bellies,  slender  limbs, 
and  sallow  complexions ;  their  only  garment  is  a  blanket 
of  black  wool.  Dry  and  elevated  dwellings,  for  which 
materials  are  plenty  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  more 
abundant  clothing,  would  go  far  to  secure  them  better 
health  and  a  more  comfortable  existence ;  but  the  annual 
fever  to  which  they  are  liable  seems  to  destroy  the  energy 
required  for  such  undertakings,  though  it  does  not  pre¬ 
vent  the  deadly  feuds  which  are  but  too  common  among 
the  armed  population  of  Northern  India.  These  people 
are  more  liable  to  the  malaria  fever,  and  they  suffer  more 
from  its  influence  than  Europeans  do  ;  no  doubt- in  conse¬ 
quence  of  their  lower  habits  of  living.  Their  pulse  is 
always  feeble,  and  on  the  first  attack  of  disease  they  sink 
at  once  into  despondency.  To  this  must  be  added  their 
carelessness.  In  this  respect  all  Indians  are  like  children ; 
and  a  European  who  takes  an  escort  with  him  is  often 
obliged  to  be  on  the  alert  to  prevent  his  guards  from 
sleeping  on  the  ground  in  the  open  air,  in  situations  where 
a  night’s  exposure  is  almost  certain  death.  Tents  and 
raised  bedsteads,  warm  clothing,  good  living,  port  wine, 
&c.,  are  usually  found  sufficient  safeguards ;  the  mus- 
quito  curtain  is  also  of  great  utility,  and  is  believed  in 
India  to  be  impenetrable  to  maiana. 

The  Tarai  is  not  wholly  useless  to  the  people  who  dwell 
upon  its  borders.  Every  year,  as  soon  as  the  malaria 
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begins  to  diminish,  the  herdsmen  set  fire  to  the  thick 
jungle,  which  clears  the  forest,  and  admits  a  free  circu¬ 
lation  of  air  :  this  process  contributes  as  much  as  the 
change  of  weather  to  the  comparative  healthiness  of  the 
country  at  that  season.  The  fire  is  occasionally  dange¬ 
rous  to  those  who  traverse  the  forest  at  this  time,  and 
travellers  have  suffered  from  it ;  but  the  general  effect 
is  very  agreeable,  and  when  the  young  grass  is  sprung 
up,  and  the  scorched  trees  have  resumed  their  leaves,  a 
journey  across  some  parts  of  the  Tarai  is  picturesque 
and  pleasant.  Thousands  of  cows  and  buffaloes  are  then 
depastured  upon  the  luxuriant  herbage,  which  springs 
up  so  rapidly  that  in  many  places  it  is  impossible  to  keep 
cattle  upon  it  above  two  months  :  the  luxuriant  vegeta¬ 
tion  soon  restores  to  these  temporary  pastures  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  surrounding  wilderness.  At  the  same  time 
the  people  of  the  hills  come  down  to  cultivate  soriie  of 
the  drier  spots  of  the  forest  with  wheat  and  barley ;  this 
they  reap  early  in  April,  and  carry  back  to  their  own 
mountains,  where  they  arrive  in  time  to  gather  in  their 
own  later  crops,  which  they  had  sown  before  their  de¬ 
parture  for  the  plains. 

It  would  appear  that  the  Tarai  is  not  utterly  irreclaim¬ 
able,  but  that  much  may  be  done  to  reduce  its  insalu¬ 
brity.  On  the  eastern  side  it  is  certainly  better  under 
the  Nepalese  government  than  it  was  when  under  the  do¬ 
minion  of  petty  rajas,  whose  mutual  jealousy  prevented 
improvement :  much  has  been  reclaimed,  large  tracts  are 
under  cultivation,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  corn  is 
exported.  At  the  termination  of  the  war,  in  1815,  the 
British  government  retained  possession  of  the  Tarai ;  but 
it  was  found  impracticable  to  maintain  any  authority 
there  for  one  half  the  year,  in  consequence  of  the  malig¬ 
nant  climate,  and  the  whole  tract  was  given  up  ;  one 
portion  to  the  Nepalese,  and  the  rest  to  the  king  of  Oude, 
in  liquidation  of  the  sum  of  two  crores  of  rupees*,  bor¬ 
rowed  of  him  during  the  war.  The  western  part  of  the 
forest  is  worse  than  it  was  thirty-five  years  ago.  At  that 
time  it  was  gradually  being  reclaimed,  every  year  the 
herdsmen  were  advancing  deeper  and  deeper  into  its  re¬ 
cesses,  and  sportsmen  pitched  their  tents  for  days  together 
in  places  where  a  single  night’s  rest  would  now  assuredly 
bring  on  a  dangerous  fever.  Ruderpoor,  where  the  deaths 
are  now  so  numerous  that  an  establishment  is  with  great 
difficulty  kept  up  there,  was  then  a  populous  and  thriving 
town.  Its  deterioration  rose  from  the  depopulation  of  the 
country  by  Meer  Khan,  who  laid  waste  the  whole  tract 
in  1805.  This  blow  it  has  never  recovered;  and  the 
mildness  of  the  present  Government  has  taken  away  a 
powerful  motive  for  emigrating  to  such  unwholesome 
countries ;  the  poor  native  no  longer  finds  it  expedient  to 
fly  from  his  home  to  places  where  the  oppressor  is  afraid 
to  follow,  but  remains  where  he  may  best  enjoy  life,  and 
cultivate  his  little  patrimony  in  peace. 

DOMESTIC  CHEMISTRY.— Y. 

Boiling. 

When  we  place  a  vessel  of  water  on  the  fire,  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  vessel  acts  as  a  conductor  by  which  the 
heat  given  off  by  the  fire  enters  into  the  water  and  com¬ 
bines  with  it.  What  is  the  nature  of  this  combination 
we  know  not  :  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  heat  forms 
a  kind  of  atmosphere  round  each  particle  of  water,  by 
which  the  particles  are  removed  rather  farther  apart 
than  they  were  before.  Whether  this  be  the  case  or  not, 
it  is  quite  plain  that  the  particles  of  water  do  become 
more  distant  one  from  another  as  more  heat  is  added,  for 
if  we  take  22  pints  of  water,  at  a  temperature  of  32°,  and 
heat  it  up  to  the  boiling  temperature,  212°,  we  shall  find 
that  it  will  have  become  23  pints,  on  account  of  the  ex¬ 
pansion  occasioned  by  the  entrance  of  heat. 

The  lowest  temperature  at  which  water  will  remain 
liquid,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  is  32°  Fain .,  and 
*  Nearly  two  millions  sterling. 
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tlie  highest  is  212°.  It  is  supposed  that  below  a  tempe¬ 
rature  of  32°,  the  quantity  of  heat  between  the  particles 
of  water  is  so  small  that  they  are  enabled  to  exert  a  na¬ 
tural  tendency  to  adhere  together,  by  certain  surfaces  or 
sides  in  preference  to  others,  by  which  they  become  rigid 
and  fixed  in  the  crystalline  form  of  ice.  The  extinction 
of  the  liquid  form  at  a  temperature  higher  than  212°  is 
however  due  to  a  very  different  cause : — heat  is  of  a  re¬ 
pulsive  nature,  by  which  is  meant  that  any  portion  of 
heat  repels  those  portions  which  surround  it :  now  when 
water  is  heated  to  212°  the  quantity  of  heat  mixed  or 
combined  with  it  is  so  great,  that  the  liquid  particles  can 
no  longer  retain  their  position  with  regard  to  one  ano¬ 
ther,  Hit  expand  in  the  form  of  steam,  which  we  may 
cons’  der  to  be  particles  of  water  surrounded  by  large 
atmospheres  of  heat.  So  extensive  is  this  enlargement 
that  a  cubic  inch  of  water  becomes  very  nearly  a  cubic 
foot  of  steam. 

The  temperature  of  212°  is  constant  for  these  effects 
only  when  the  surrounding  atmosphere  is  constant.  The 
barometer  proves  that  the  atmosphere  presses  on  all 
bodies  at  the  earth’s  surface  with  a  force  of  about  14 
pounds  on  every  square  inch  of  the  surface  of  such 
bodies ;  and  as  the  water  in  a  vessel  is  exposed  to  the  air, 
it  is,  like  other  bodies,  exposed  to  this  pressure,  and  the 
tendency  of  this  pressure  is  to  retard  the  formation  of 
steam  at  the  surface  of  the  heated  liquid.  There  is  always 
a  considerable  amount  of  steam  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
as  steam  and  all  other  vapours  resemble  gases  in  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  repelling  vapours  or  gases  of  their  own  kind, 
the  steam  already  existing  in  the  atmosphere  resists  the 
formation  and  ascent  of  more  steam  from  the  surface  of 
the  water.  When  however  the  water  attains  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  212°,  the  force  which  the  steam  possesses  over¬ 
comes  the  resistance  of  the  steam  existing  in  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  and  new  steam  is  formed  as  fast  as  new  portions 
of  heat  enter  the  water.  1 1  is  for  this  reason  that  water 
can  never  become  hotter  after  it  once  boils  :  any  addi¬ 
tional  heat  imparted  to  the  water  does  not  remain  in  it, 
but  goes  instantly  to  the  formation  of  new  portions  of 
steam,  which  escape  from  the  surface. 

When  water  is  boiling,  the  steam  which  ascends 
from  it  exerts  a  greater  a  force  than  that  which  the 
atmosphere  exerts.  We  may  understand  this  by  re 
ferring  to  a  common  saucepan  partly  filled  with  water 
and  covered  by  a  lid  which  fits  air  and  water-tight.  The 
air,  we  know,  is  pressing  on  the  top  of  the  cover  with  a 
force  of  14  pounds  on  a  square  inch  :  if  now  the  sauce¬ 
pan  be  placed  on  the  fire,  steam  will  gradually  rise  from 
the  water  and  fill  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel :  as  the 
water  becomes  hotter  more  steam  ascends,  but  as  the  lat¬ 
ter  cannot  escape,  it  must  mingle  with  that  already  formed, 
by  which  its  density  is  increased  ;  at  last,  when  the  boil¬ 
ing  temperature  is  attained,  the  steam  has  become  so 
much  condensed,  and  its  elastic  force  so  much  increased, 
that  if  the  lid  be  not  removed  the  vessel  will  burst. 
The  tremulous  motion  which  we  frequently  see  in  the 
lid  of  a  saucepan  or  tea-kettle,  when  the  water  is  boil¬ 
ing  and  the  lid  is  not  quite  closed,  is  occasioned  by  the 
energy  with  which  the  confined  steam  tends  to  escape. 
The  whole  principle  of  the  earlier  steam-engines  depended 
upon  the  single  fact,  that  one  side  of  a  piston  was  pressed 
hv  the  external  atmosphere,  and  the  other  side  was  pressed 
by  steam  above  the  boiling  temperature  :  the  latter  being 
the  stronger  pressure  of  the  two,  the  piston  was  forced 
to  move  outward,  and  could  not  return  until  the  steam 
was  condensed,  and  thus  left  the  external  air  to  press 
unresisted. 

If  then  the  atmosphere  determines  at  what  tempera¬ 
ture  water  will  boil,  it  may  he  asked,  what  would  occur 
if  there  were  no  atmosphere  ?  This  has  been  answered 
by  a  pleasing  experiment  with  the  air-pump, — an  instru¬ 
ment  which  enables  us  to  procure  a  space  almost  entirely 
devoid  of  air :  in  this  space  water  has  been  found  to  boil 


at  a  temperature  of  about  80°,  which  is  not  nearly  so 
high  as  summer  temperature  in  some  parts  of  the  world, 
— in  fact,  were  it  not  for  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  water  of  lakes,  &c.,  near  the  tropics  would  frequently 
boil :  there  is  neither  air  nor  steam  to  resist  the  formation 
of  steam  from  the  water  in  the  air-pump,  so  that  the 
bursting  or  elastic  pressure  of  the  newly  formed  steam  is 
not  required  to  be  so  great  as  when  steam  already  exists 
over  the  surface  of  the  water.  It  is  desirable  here  to 
state,  that  the  resistance  to  the  formation  of  steam  was 
formerly  referred  to  the  air  itself,  but  it  is  now  supposed 
to  be  due  to  the  steam  already  existing  in  the  air. 

It  will  naturally  be  supposed,  as  water  influenced  by 
the  atmosphere  does  not  boil  until  it  has  attained  212°, 
and  that  it  will  boil  at  about  80°  in  a  vacuum, — that  it 
will  boil  at  intermediate  temperatures  in  air  more  or  less 
rarefied  : — such  is  the  fact.  When  the  air  is  partially 
rarefied  by  the  air-pump,  water  will  boil  in  it  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  between  80°  and  212°,  according  to  the  degree 
of  rarefaction.  As  we  ascend  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  the  air  becomes  less  dense,  because  there  is  a  less 
quantity  of  air  pressing  on  it  from  above ;  and  as  its 
density  and  pressure  decrease  in  the  same  degree,  it  fol 
lows  that  water  and  other  bodies  are  less  pressed  by  the 
air  in  higher  than  in  lower  regions,  so  that  water  will 
boil  at  a  lower  temperature  than  212°.  Thus,  at  Mexico, 
which  is  7000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  water  will 
boil  at  a  temperature  of  200° ;  and  at  the  summit  of 
Mont  Blanc  (about  15,000  feet)  at  184°;  simply  because 
the  air  is  more  rarefied  than  at  a  lower  level :  again,  at 
the  bottom  of  deep  mines,  the  boiling  temperature  is 
rather  more  than  212°,  on  account  of  the  increase  in  the 
density  of  the  air. 

Such  then  being  the  nature  of  boiling,  we  will  shortly 
consider  the  effect  of  boiling  on  our  food ;  but  first  it 
will  be  convenient  to  take  a  rapid  view  of  the  chemical 
nature  of  animal  and  vegetable  diet. 

All  the  articles  of  our  food  are  derived  from  the  anima?. 
and  vegetable  kingdoms,  and  it  is  an  extraordinary  fact 
that  the  ultimate  elements  of  all  these  may  be  reduced  to 
four,  viz.,  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen. 
Here  then  we  have  indeed  a  brief  alphabet  for  so  com¬ 
prehensive  a  history  as  is  presented  to  us  by  the  organic 
creation ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  and  the  reason  of 
the  infinite  variety  in  animal  and  vegetable  substances  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  above  elements,  two  or 
more,  combine  in  different  proportions,  or  are  arranged 
among  themselves  in  different  modes.  Such  substances 
may  be  comprised  in  four  classes,  as  follows  : — - 

1.  Substances  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen, — the  two  latter  being  in  the  proportion  to  form 
water.  These  are  sometimes  called  hydrates  of  carbon  : 
— gum,  sugar,  starch,  and  woody  fibre,  are  examples. 
2.  Substances  composed  of  the  same  elements  as  last- 
mentioned,  but  compared  with  which  the  hydrogen  is  in 
excess :  fats,  oils,  resins,  and  other  very  combustible 
bodies  are  examples.  3.  Bodies  in  which  the  oxygen  is 
in  excess,  such  as  the  greater  number  of  vegetable  acids. 
4.  Substances  composed  of  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
and  nitrogen :  this  class  includes  many  animal  and  a 
few  vegetable  substances ;  as  examples  we  may  instance 
albumen,  of  which  the  white  of  an  egg  is  a  good  speci¬ 
men  ;  gluten  ;*  and  gelatine,  of  which  isinglass,  which 
consists  of  the  dried  sounds  or  air-bladders  of  the  stur¬ 
geon,  is  a  specimen. 

We  have  said  that  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and 
nitrogen  are  the  ultimate  elements  of  organic  bodies  : 
this  term  requires  some  explanation.  When  a  substance 
composed  of  two  compound  bodies  is  presented  to  the 
chemist  for  analysis,  and  he  states  the  elements  existing 
in  such  substance,  he  names  certain  bodies  which  are 
not  susceptible  of  further  decomposition,  or  the  ultimate 

*  In  a  subsequent  article  on  Bread  and  Baking-  we  shall  explain 
the  meaning  and  properties  of  gluten. 
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elements  of  the  "body ;  but  if  he  merely  separate  the 
body  into  the  two  compound  substances  which  com¬ 
pose  it,  he  thus  arrives  at  the  'proximate  elements  of  the 
body.  Chalk,  for  example,  is  composed  of  carbonic  acid 
and  lime,  which  are  its  proximate  elements  ;  but  if  we 
separate  the  carbonic  acid  into  carbon  and  oxygen,  and 
the  lime  into  calcium  and  oxygen,  of  which  it  is  formed, 
we  obtain  the  ultimate  elements  of  the  piece  of  chalk, 
viz.,  calcium,  oxygen,  and  carbon. 

The  proximate  principles  of  animals  which  are  pre¬ 
sented  to  us  in  the  form  of  food  may  all  be  reduced  to 
three,  viz.,  fat,  gelatine,  and  albumen.  These  are  modi¬ 
fied  in  different  parts  of  the  animal,  according  to  circum¬ 
stances  ;  and  the  maimer  in  which  boiling  extracts  these 
principles  from  meat  cannot  perhaps  be  better  shown 
than  in  the  preparation  of  mutton-broth ;  we  will  therefore 
consider  the  chemical  processes  which  take  place. 

Neglecting  the  herbs,  vegetables,  &c.,  which  are  placed 
with  the  meat  in  the  water  to  be  boiled,  and  are  to 
heighten  its  flavour,  we  select  the  only  two  articles  which 
are  really  necessary  in  broth-making,  viz.,  the  “  scrag- 
end  of  a  neck  of  mutton”  and  clean  cold  water  contained 
in  a  saucepan,  the  quantity  of  water  being  just  sufficient 
to  cover  the  meat :  the  scrag  is  chosen  on  account  of  its 
leanness,  as  fat  broth  is  never  very  desirable.  The  meat 
being  introduced,  we  must  consider  its  several  parts  :  they 
are  bone,  flesh,  fat,  skin,  tendon,  ligament,  and  membrane. 

Bone  contains  several  matters,  such  as  cartilage,  gela¬ 
tine,  and  an  earthy  substance  consisting  principally  of 
phosphate  of  lime  :  cartilage  is  commonly  called  gristle ; 
gelatine  is  a  highly  nutritious  substance,  forming,  indeed, 
the  leading  ingredient  in  calves’-feet  jelly  :  the  phos¬ 
phate  of  lime  is  that  which  gives  solidity  to  the  bone,  but 
which  when  separated  from  it  is  obtained  in  the  form  of 
a  powder ;  this  is  insoluble  in  water,  while  the  cartilage 
and  gelatine  dissolve  by  boiling. 

Flesh  is  nothing  more  than  the  meat  or  muscle  of  an  ani¬ 
mal  :  if  we  eat  a  beef-steak,  we  eat  a  portion  of  the  muscle 
of  the  ox.  It  is  generally  of  a  red  colour,  but  if  washed 
repeatedly  in  cold  and  afterwards  in  hot  water,  it  becomes 
nearly  white,  in  which  state  it  is  called  fibrin ,  and  most 
of  the  nutriment  is  gone.  If  the  water  in  which  the  meat 
hat1  been  washed  were  boiled  for  some  time,  strained, 
anu  boiled  again,  it  will  be  found,  on  cooling,  in  the  state 
of  jelly  ;  it  will  in  fact  be  gelatine,  which  we  have  said  is 
one  of  the  proximate  elements  of  bone  :  the  object  of 
straining  is  to  separate  the  albumen,  winch  sets  or  solidi¬ 
fies  by  boiling.  This  latter  substance,  wmch  is  almost 
the  same  as  white  of  egg,  exists  largely  in  the  blood  of 
all  animals.  The  gelatine  from  the  meat  contains  another 
principle  and  a  highly  important  one: — this  is  ozma- 
zome ,  which  is  the  savoury  principle  of  animal  food, 
and  the  source  of  its  odour  and  taste,  and  is  also  nutri¬ 
tious  :  it  may  be  obtained  in  a  separate  state,  when  it 
appears  as  a  thick  liquid,  like  syrup,  but  does  not  gela¬ 
tinize  nor  coagulate  like  gelatine  and  albumen.  From 
what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  seen  how  improper  it  is  to 
wash  meat  previous  to  cooking  it  : — the  colour  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  improved,  but  much  nutriment  is  thrown 
away  in  the  washings.  Fibrin  may  be  partly  converted 
into  gelatine  by  boiling,  and  thus  be  fit  for  food. 

The  fat  of  animal  substance  is  too  well  known  to  need 
much  remark  :  it  is  remarkable  as  containing  no  nitrogen, 
and  is  very  similar  to  animal  and  vegetable  oils. 

The  remaining  proximate  principles  of  meat  we  may 
notice  under  one  head.  The  muscles  terminate  in  that 
silvery-white  substance  called  tendon ,  which  is  nothing 
more  than  gelatine  in  a  compact  state  :  it  rs  soluble  by 
long  boiling.  The  bones  of  animals  are  connected  at  the 
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joints  by  ligament,  'which  is  a  strong  elastic  substance 
consisting,  like  tendon,  of  soluble  gelatine.  Skin  and 
membranes  also  give  much  gelatine  by  long  boiling  :  in¬ 
deed  this  substance  is  the  leading  ingredient  in  almost 
all  animal  food,  and  is  commonly  called  jellj’. 

We  see  then  that  the  important  parts  of  an  animal, 
considered  with  reference  to  food,  are  gelatine,  albumen, 
fat,  and  ozmazome.  When  therefore  we  boil  a  piece  of 
meat,  as  in  the  process  of  making  broth,  the  fat  is  dis¬ 
solved  and  separated,  and  floats  upon  the  surface  of  the 
water,  from  which  it  may  be  skimmed  off,  or,  if  allowed 
to  cool,  it  becomes  a  white  solid.  The  gelatine  from  the 
different  substances,  muscle,  tendon,  &c.,  is  dissolved,  and 
if  the  quantity  be  sufficient,  the  broth  will  form  a  jelly 
when  cold.  The  insoluble  fibrous  residue,  or  the  boiled 
meat,  is  little  more  than  fibrin,  and  contains  but  little 
nutriment. 

Thus  it  will  be  understood  that  making  broth  is  nothing 
more  than  obtaining  certain  nutritious  substances  existing 
in  meat,  and  transferring  them  into  the  water  in  which 
they  are  soluble.  It  is  usual,  in  making  broth,  to  cut  the 
meat  into  small  pieces,  so  that  the  solvent  power  of  the 
water  may  act  more  perfectly  upon  it.  By  long  boiling, 
the  muscular  fibres  separate,  and  the  meat  loses  its  nutri- 
trious  qualities,  which  the  water  has  acquired  to  a  great 
extent : — a  small  portion  of  the  fibrin  and  of  the  albumen 
is  dissolved ;  the  tendons,  ligaments,  membranes,  and 
skin  dissolve  partially  ;  the  bones  lose  their  cartilage  and 
much  of  their  gelatine ;  the  albumen  and  blood  solidify 
and  constitute  the  skum  which  floats  on  the  surface ;  and 
the  ozmazome,  which  dissolves  easily,  and  is  volatile  at 
a  high  temperature,  constitutes  in  great  measure  the 
savoury  steam  of  the  kitchen,  which  is  obtained  at  the 
expense  of  the  provision.  Simmering,  or  stewing,  is  an 
excellent  mode  of  cooking  meat :  the  temperature  neces¬ 
sary  to  this  process  is  about  150°,  whereby  the  albumen, 
or  fibrin,  of  the  meat  remains  soft,  and  the  soluble  matters 
are  extracted  and  form  good  broth,  the  residual  meat 
is  fit  to  be  eaten,  and  the  ozmazome,  or  flavour,  is  not 
driven  off  to  so  great  an  extent. 

By  boiling  meat  within  certain  limits,  it  becomes  more 
firm  and  digestible,  loses  its  red  colour,  and  acquires  a 
savoury  taste  and  smell  :  a  change  in  the  state  of  com¬ 
bination  ensues,  whereby  nutritious  qualities  are  developed 
from  substances  which  were  devoid  of  that  important  pro¬ 
perty  before,  and  many  other  changes  are  undergone. 
But  if  the  boiling  be  continued  for  too  long  a  time,  the 
meat  becomes  indigestible,  and  loses  much  of  its  taste 
and  smell  and  nutritive  qualities.  If  the  boiling  be  violent, 
the  muscular  portions  on  the  outside  of  the  meat  lose  their 
gelatine,  and  become  tough  and  fibrinous,  while  the  in¬ 
side  is  scarcely  affected.  As  much  of  the  nutritive  juices 
of  meat  escapes  into  the  water  in  the  act  of  boiling,  the 
meat  should  not  be  cut  into  small  pieces,  except  for  the 
purpose  of  making  broth  or  soup  :  in  other  words,  if  the 
the  nutriment  is  required  to  be  kept  in  the  meat,  a  large 
joint  is  better  than  a  small  one,  but  if  the  water  is  to 
contain  the  nutriment,  then  it  is  better  that  the  meat 
should  be  in  small  pieces. 

Thus  then  we  see  what  an  important  service  boiling- 
water  renders  to  us  in  preparing  the  flesh  of  animals 
for  food.  A  similar  train  of  benefits,  though  per¬ 
haps  in  a  smaller  degree,  are  derived  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  diet :  but  we  need  not  now  enter  into 
these :  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  solvent 
powers  of  boiling-water  are  as  useful  to  man  as  are  those 
properties  of  water  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  act  as  a 
moving  power  to  our  machinery,  and  as  a  fluid  surface 
on  which  our  ships  can  float. 
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FRUIT-MARKET,  PARIS 


[Marche  aux  Fruits,  Quai  de  la  Tournelle,  Paris.] 


The  inhabitants  of  Paris  would  appear  to  be  better 
situated  for  obtaining  fruit  in  a  fresh  state  than  those  of 
London.  There  are,  first,  the  market-gardeners,  who, 
however,  do  not  cultivate  on  so  extensive  a  scale  as  those 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London ;  and  then  there  are  the 
small  peasant  proprietors,  who  support  themselves  on  the 
produce  of  their  own  soil,  exchanging  the  surplus  for 
groceries,  &c.  This  class  will  take  the  most  trifling  ar¬ 
ticles  to  market,  and  are  always  determined  to  bring  back 
something  in  exchange.  Many  of  them  occupy  little 
more  than  half  an  acre,  and  yet  they  will  make  this 
small  patch  produce  walnuts,  plums,  cherries,  apples, 
grapes,  currants,  &c.  Not  possessing  a  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  land  to  enable  them  to  have  a  proper  rotation  of 
grain  crops,  they  do  not  raise  enough  for  family  consump¬ 
tion,  and  though  they  might  subsist  with  a  very  small 
outlay  on  colonial  produce,  yet  the  necessity  of  procuring 
bread  sends  them  into  the  market  with  all  the  fruit, 
vegetables,  poultry,  eggs,  &c.,  which  they  can  spare  by 
rigid  economy ;  for  the  French  peasant  would  rather 
starve  than  give  up  his  property  in  land.  Covent-Garden 
market,  on  the  other  hand,  is  indebted  for  its  supplies 
to  a  comparatively  small  number  of  commercial  gardeners, 
whose  operations  are  conducted  on  an  extensive  scale.  In 
London,  therefore,  the  supply  of  fruit  must  be  distri- 
Von.  VII 


buted  chiefly  by  intermediate  dealers,  while  in  Paris  the 
opportunities  of  obtaining  it  fresh  from  the  producer  are 
much  more  numerous.  Some  of  the  London  market- 
gardeners  hold  above  100  acres,  while  the  largest  garden 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  does  not  exceed  sixty  acres, 
and  the  proprietor  of  this  employs  some  portion  of  it  in 
the  production  of  mangel-wurzel  for  milch  cows.  The 
large  space  of  ground  covered  by  nursery  gardens  at 
Vitry,  near  Paris,  comprises  nearly  4000  acres  (Loudon)  ; 
but  the  number  of  nurserymen  is  200  (Forbes). 

Mr,  Loudon  (‘  Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening  ’)  says  that 
“  the  great  mass  of  operative  gardeners  in  France,  both 
as  masters  and  labourers,  are  incomparably  more  ig¬ 
norant,  both  of  gardening  as  a  science,  and  ot  know¬ 
ledge  in  general,  than  the  gardeners  of  this  country.” 
Few  of  them  are  regularly  apprenticed,  and  there  is  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  demand  for  good  master-gardeners.  The  as¬ 
sistant-gardeners  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  are  said 
by  Mr.  Loudon  to  be  poorly  paid,  and  are  worked  much 
harder  than  the  same  class  in  England.  In  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV.  the  work  of  the  royal  gardens  was  all  done 
in  the  night  time,  and  finished  by  six  or  seven  in  the 
morning,  as  this  vain  monarch  and  his  courtiers  probably 
saw  nothing  to  interest  them  in  the  labours  of  the  garden. 
The  hardy  fruits  of  France  exceed  those  of  Britain,  but 
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this  is  dependent  upon  climate,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of 
horticultural  tourists,  likely  to  be  free  from  prejudice,  that 
in  no  country  is  gardening  more  extensively  cultivated,  or 
with  so  much  ardour,  as  in  England  at  the  present  time. 
This  is  a  gratifying  state  of  the  national  taste,  in  promot¬ 
ing  which,  some  of  our  largest  manufacturing  towns  have 
had  an  important  share.  The  French  gardener  has  more 
difficulties  to  contend  with  than  might  be  supposed.  The 
winters  are  sometimes  excessively  cold,  and  in  summer 
the  heat  and  drought  are  occasionally  injurious  to  him. 
He  is  not  stimulated  to  the  same  extent  as  in  England 
by  the  patronage  of  the  wealthy,  and  a  couple  of  guineas 
per  lb.  for  cherries,  five  or  six  shillings  for  a  single  peach, 
and  for  other  fruit  on  its  first  appearance  in  proportion, 
are  prices  which  are  never  heard  of  in  France,  where  they 
are  more  content  to  enjoy  each  description  of  fruit  in  its 
own  season.  If  it  were  not  for  the  indirect  good  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  this  lavish  expenditure,  the  motive  for 
which  often  arises  from  a  spirit  of  exclusiveness  that  has 
few  redeeming  qualities  to  recommend  it,  such  extrava¬ 
gance  would  be  more  commonly  regarded  with  less  favour. 
In  France,  a  greenhouse  is  not  considered  so  necessary 
an  appendage  to  a  gentleman’s  residence  as  in  England ; 
but  forced  productions  are  more  in  demand  than  they 
were  ten  years  ago.  The  cultivation  of  the  pine- apple 
was  only  introduced  at  Versailles  so  recently  as  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  X. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  as  in  that  of  London, 
certain  places  have  obtained  a  prescriptive  claim  for  the 
excellence  of  the  fruit  or  vegetables  which  they  produce. 
Thus  around  London,  Battersea  is  celebrated  for  cab¬ 
bages  and  cauliflowers ;  Mortlake,  for  asparagus ;  Charl¬ 
ton  and  Plumstead,  for  peas;  Twickenham,  for  straw¬ 
berries  ;  Pershore,  for  currants ;  Maidstone,  for  filberts 
and  cherries,  &c.  Rhubarb,  for  tarts,  is  sent  by  waggon¬ 
loads  to  the  metropolis  from  a  considerable  distance.  In 
the  vicinity  of  Paris,  there  is  Montmorency,  famous  for 
its  cherries ;  Montreuil,  for  peaches ;  Argenteuil,  for  figs ; 
Fontenay-aux- Roses,  for  strawberries;  and,  more  distant 
from  the  capital,  Fontainebleau,  for  its  chasselas  grapes, 
remarkable  for  their  skin  and  fine  flavour.  Mr.  Forbes, 
the  head  gardener  at  Woburn  Abbey,  who  has  lately 
published  observations  made  during  a  horticultural  tour 
which  he  undertook  at  the  expense  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  in  the  course  of  which  he  visited  France,  makes 
the  following  comparison  of  the  peaches  produced  at 
Montreuil  with  those  grown  in  England : — “  On  my  ap¬ 
proach  to  Montreuil  I  was  surprised  at  the  extent  of 
white  walls  covered  with  peach-trees  and  grape-vines.” 
These  walls  if  extended  would  reach  several  miles.  Mr. 
Forbes  says  :  “  The  peaches  on  the  walls  in  this  country 
(England)  are  much  larger  than  any  in  France  and  Bel¬ 
gium,  although  the  soil  and  climate  in  these  countries 
are  more  congenial  to  the  growth  of  this  tree  and  matu¬ 
rity  of  its  fruit  than  our  more  northern  atmosphere.” 
It  would  be  with  regard  to  flavour  that  we  should  expect 
the  fruits  of  France  to  excel  our  own,  but  Mr.  Forbes 
merely  speaks  of  the  comparative  size.  These  peaches 
are  sold  at  from  one  to  four  sous  each.  Mr.  Loudon  how¬ 
ever  does  not  speak  so  highly  as  might  be  expected  of 
the  fruit  grown  in  France,  compared  with  similar  de¬ 
scriptions  produced  in  England.  In  an  account  of  a 
horticultural  tour  in  France  made  a  few  years  ago,  which 
he  published  in  the  ‘  Gardener’s  Magazine,’  vol.  vii.,  he 
has  given  his  opinion  as  follows  : — Under  the  head 
“  Fruits  for  tarts  and  pickling,”  he  merely  remarks — 
“  On  a  par  with  British  markets.”  He  visited  the  Marche 
des  Innocens  on  the  13th  September,  and  the  following 
record  occurs  in  his  diary  :  “  Abundance  of  apples, 
chiefly  Colvilles  ;  and  of  pears,  chiefly  bon  chretiens  and 
bergamots ;  rock  and  canteloup  melons ;  chasselas 
grapes ;  peaches,  figs,  and  plums ;  pear-shaped  sorbs 
.  sold  at  about  a  sous  each  ;  and  a  great  quantity  of  very 
excellent  strawberries.  The  last  article  is  the  only  one 


in  which  this  market  excelled  that  of  Covent  Garden ;  in 
all  the  other  fruits  it  was  much  inferior.”  In  his  ‘  En¬ 
cyclopaedia  of  Gardening  ’  Mr.  Loudon  has  again  drawn 
attention  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables  brought,  to  the  markets  of  Paris  and  London.  Al¬ 
luding  to  the  former,  he  says  :  £t  The  quantity  and  variety 
of  fruits  are  greatly  inferior,  and  also  the  dryness  and 
flavour  of  potatoes,  and  the  succulency  of  turnips,  cab¬ 
bages,  and  the  other  common  culinary  vegetables ;  but 
the  Paris  markets  approach  to  equality  with  those  of 
London  in  mushrooms,  salads,  and  aromatic  herbs  during 
summer  ;  and  far  surpass  them  in  those  articles  during 
winter.”  In  the  produce  of  the  vine  England  has  no 
pretensions  to  vie  with  France.  The  grapes  used  for 
making  wine  are  not  those  which  are  preferred  at  the 
dessert ;  just  as  we  make  a  distinction  between  apples 
for  the  kitchen-,  for  the  cider-press,  and  the  dessert.  The 
finest  chasselas  grapes  may  be  bought  at  about  4 d.  per 
lb.  Grapes  for  the  table  are  grown  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent  in  the  market  and  flower  gardens  around  Paris. 

Fruit  and  vegetables,  being  articles  intended  for  im¬ 
mediate  consumption,  are  disposed  of  with  the  most  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  consumer,  and  the  least  cost  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer,  in  a  public  market-place.  Paris  has  the  benefit 
of  several  large  markets  ;  while  London,  containing  twice 
the  population,  receives  it  supplies  of  garden  produce  in 
one  market,  and  then  through  a  much  smaller  number  of 
persons  than  Paris.  Whatever  therefore  may  be  the  re¬ 
spective  qualities  of  the  fruit  and  vegetables  of  the  two 
countries,  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  can  more  readily  deal 
with  the  producer  than  those  of  London,  to  many  of 
whom  a  visit  to  Co  vent  Garden  would  be  a  journey  of  no 
trifling  distance.  Mr.  Forbes  visited  the  Paris  vegetable 
and  fruit  market  on  the  7th  of  October.  He  says  :  “  The 
display  of  pears,  grapes,  and  walnuts,  was  very  fine; 
there  were  also  a  number  of  peaches,  but  these  were 
rather  of  an  inferior  size  to  those  grown  on  the  open  walls 
in  England.  The  fruit-market  was  really  so  crowded 
with  baskets  of  pears  and  with  women,  that  it  was  with 
much  difficulty  I  could  pass  through  it.  There  was  an 
abundant  supply  of  vegetables.” 

The  market  represented  in  the  cut  is  used  solely  for  the 
sale  of  fruit,  which  is  chiefly  brought  in  boats  by  the 
rivers  Seine  and  Marne.  Grapes  and  other  descriptions 
of  fruit  may  here  be  bought  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  at 
the  fruit  shops.  A  west  view  of  Notre  Dame  is  given  on 
the  right.  The  bridge  here  only  crosses  one  arm  of  the 
Seine,  the  river  here  dividing  into  two  channels,  and 
forming  the  Isle  du  Palais,  on  which  stands  the  cathedral 
of  Notre  Dame. 


ERASMUS  IN  ENGLAND.-No.  III. 

[Continued  from  No.  380.] 

Having  in  two  former  numbers  concentrated  the  re¬ 
marks  of  Erasmus  on  the  state  of  our  universities,  we 
shall  now  select  a  few  of  his  observations  on  what  he  saw 
when  in  England,  with  an  occasional  notice  from  the  let¬ 
ters  of  his  correspondents.  In  November,  1511,  a  learned 
foreigner  then  in  London  writes  thus  to  Erasmus  in  his 
absence  : — “  Jupiter  is  in  a  towering  passion  with  us  ;  it 
rains  day  and  night,  and  seldom  holds  up.  Yet  this 
deluge  in  miniature  is  not  deep  enough  to  drown  the 
plague.  But  if  the  magistrates  do  not  furnish  some 
antidote,  famine  will  complete  our  disease ;  and  famine 
is  only  a  lingering  plague.  Then,  again,  the  heretics — 
confound  them  ! — have  raised  the  price  of  logs  and  fag¬ 
gots  ;  and  the  demand  for  victims  has  only  increased  the 
supply.  The  brother  of  a  friend  of  mine,  more  like  a 
post  than  a  man,  has  been  founding  a  sect,  (please  the 
gods!)  and  is  enlisting  and  humbugging  disciples.” 
This  friend,  still  in  England,  writes  to  him  again  in  the 
summer  of  1513: — “You  were  in  such  a  hurry  to  get 
beyond  sea,  that  I  could  not  ask  you  to  delay  your  de- 
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parture,  and  give  me  your  company  for  even  two  days. 
No  one  can  be  surprised  that  your  hunting  expedition 
turned  out  so  ill :  natural  woods  are  not  the  hunting- 
grounds  for  a  man  of  your  kidney.  But  you  will  say 
that  you  have  met  with  no  more  than  your  deserts.  It 
wras  such  a  metamorphose  as  Ovid  never  thought  of,  to 
transform  books  into  horses ;  but  now  that  you  are 
without  a  horse,  I  must  beg  your  acceptance  of  my  old 
grey;  you  know  he  was  always  a  favourite  with  me.” 
There  was  a  general  complaint  among  learned  foreigners 
of  the  difficulty  of  subsisting  in  England.  On  this  sub¬ 
ject  the  same  correspondent  says — “  In  some  respects  it 
would  not  be  unpleasant  to  me  to  establish  my  quarters 
in  the  house  of  some  merchant ;  but  then  I  am  told  that 
that  would  not  be  genteel ;  besides,  I  could  not  well  en¬ 
dure  the  dirty  habits  of  that  class,  of  which  I  have  had 
more  than  experience  enough  ;  and  as  for  housekeeping- 
on  any  scale  of  which  I  should  not  be  ashamed,  my 
poverty  is  a  bar  to  that.”  In  a  letter  from  Erasmus  to 
this  same  friend,  from  the  Continent,  in  1512,  he  men¬ 
tions  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  as  one  of  his  principal 
patrons,  but  begs  that  he  may  not  be  pressed  for  prefer¬ 
ment.  The  moderate  and  philosophical  fit,  the  self- 
censuring  spirit,  is  now  strong  in  Erasmus.- — “  All  I 
want  is  a  weather-proof  bed-room  by  way  of  nest,  and  a 
good  fire ;  for  the  rest,  I  will  fare  no  better  than  I  have 
done.”  He  announces  his  approaching  visit  to  England, 
and  gives  a  commission  to  engage  a  room  ;  but  expresses 
his  dread  of  London,  because  there  is  nothing  he  so  much 
hates  as  being  called  upon. 

In  March,  1513,  we  find  him  in  London  again,  with 
the  thermometer  of  his  philosophy  a  little  higher  than  the 
year  before.  He  expresses  himself  not  dissatisfied  with 
Britain,  nor  disappointed  as  to  patrons.  He  has  many 
friends — no  every-day  kindness  from  several  bishops. 
The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Warham)  is  so  fond  of 
him,  that  were  he  his  brother  or  father  he  could  not  be 
more  so ;  from  him  he  had  a  pension,  liberal  enough  for 
his  occasions,  without  church  preferment ;  add  to  this, 
no  little  attention  from  the  nobility  in  general ;  “  and  I 
might  have  more,  were  I  ever  so  little  of  a  courtier.  But 
the  impending  war  is  giving  a  check  to  the  genius  of 
this  island.  The  dearness  of  everything  increases  daily  ; 
and  liberality  decreases  in  proportion.  Men  must  be 
more  sparing  in  their  gifts  when  they  are  tithed  so  often. 
Of  late,  from  the  scarcity  of  wine,  and  the  bad  quality  of 
the  beer,  I  am  almost  dead  with  the  gout.  An  island  is 
at  best  a  banishment ;  and  now  it  is  turned  into  a  prison : 
there  is  scarcely  an  outlet  for  the  escape  even  of  letters. 
I  see  great  movements  taking  place,  the  issues  of  which 
no  one  can  predict.  I  wish  God  in  his  mercy  would 
allay  this  storm  in  the  Christian  world.  I  often  wonder 
what  should  drive  even  men,  to  say  nothing  about 
Christians,  to  the  madness  of  rushing  to  mutual  destruc¬ 
tion  with  such  zeal,  at  such  expense,  at  the  risk  of  per¬ 
sonal  suffering.  For  what  are  we  doing  but  making  war 
thoughout  life?  No  brutes  but  savage  ones  make  war; 
and  even  they  fight  not  with  their  own  kind,  but  with 
brutes  of  a  different  species,  and  with  such  arms  as 
Nature  furnishes;  not  like  us,  with  machines  of  diabo¬ 
lical  construction,  nor  for  fanciful  causes,  but  either  in 
defence  of  their  young,  or  for  food.  Most  of  our  wars 
originate  either  in  ambition,  or  anger,  or  lust,  or  some 
such  distemper  :  brutes  are  not,  like  us,  marshalled  in 
banded  thousands  for  mutual  destruction.” 

In  July,  1514,  he  returned  to  the  Continent.  He  de¬ 
scribes  his  passage  as  favourable  as  to  weather,  but 
attended  with  anxiety  to  himself.  “  The  thieves  of 
sailors  sent  my  baggage,  containing  my  manuscripts,  on 
board  a  wrong  vessel,  on  purpose  to  steal  from  it  if  there 
was  anything  worth  stealing,  and  if  not,  to  extort  a  fee, 
and  sell  me  my  own  property.  While  I  gave  up  the  re¬ 
searches  and  nightly  watchings  of  so  many  years  as  lost, 
probably  no  parent  ever  felt  deeper  grief  for  the  loss  of 


children.  In  other  respects  these  fellows  so  behave  to 
foreigners,  that  it  were  better  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Turks  than  into  theirs.”  He  wonders  that  the  English 
government  should  tolerate  the  dregs  of  mankind  in 
their  annoyance  of  strangers,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  whole 
island.  “  People  will  on  their  return  home  tell  what 
inhuman  treatment  they  have  received,  and  infer  the 
character  of  the  nation  at  large  from  the  conduct  of 
these  rascals.  I  know  not  whether  I  have  told  you  that 
I  have  been  introduced  to  his  Majesty.  He  received  me 
with  kind  looks,  altogether  as  if  I  had  been  a  personal 
friend  ;  and  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  told  me  that  I  might 
depend  on  having  something  done  for  me.  He  did  not 
tell  me  what  I  might  venture  to  expect,  and  I  did  not 
throw  out  any  feelers,  lest  I  should  appear  to  be  too  for¬ 
ward.  The  bishop  of  Durham  gave  me  six  angels,  and 
without  my  asking  for  them  ;  the  archbishop  contributed 
the  same  sum,  and  Rochester  a  royal.  This  was  all  I 
pocketed.  I  wished  you  to  know  all  this,  lest  it  should 
be  suspected  that  on  the  plea  of  this  voyage  to  the  Con¬ 
tinent  I  had  feathered  my  nest  with  any  considerable 
sum  of  money.”  On  another  occasion  he  speaks  of  the 
Britons  in  general  as  having  such  a  dislike  to  labour,  and 
such  a  love  of  their  ease,  as  not  to  be  roused  from  their  le¬ 
thargy,  even  by  prospect  of  profit  through  dishonest  means. 

In  1515  we  find  Erasmus  again  in  London.  He  ex¬ 
presses  his  intention  of  laying  his  Mecaenases  under  con¬ 
tribution,  and  becoming  a  candidate  for  the  royal  bounty. 
The  king,  he  says,  has  been  ill  of  the  plague  at  Rich¬ 
mond,  but,  according  to  his  physician’s  report,  is  out  of 
danger.  The  pope’s  nuncio  was  in  London  to  mediate  a 
peace,  but  without  success.  Erasmus  thinks  that  he  has 
been  more  earnest  about  his  own  business  than  the 
nation’s.  In  a  subsequent  letter  of  the  same  year,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Leo  X.,  he  speaks  of  Henry’s  conduct,  in  laying 
down  his  arms,  as  reflecting  more  honour  on  the  Papal 
authority  than  even  the  taking  them  up  at  the  prompting 
of  Julius,  because  the  hope  of  victory  may  be  a  motive 
for  any  one  to  begin  a  war,  and  is  perhaps  most  flatter¬ 
ing  to  those  for  whom  fortune  is  laying  snares.  “  But 
that  so  great  a  king,  and  he  a  young  man  of  lofty  and 
unbending  spirit,  exulting  in  the  anticipation  of  success, 
should  all  at  once  renounce  ambition,  and  from  bitter 
enmity  pass  to  entire  concord,  seems  more  like  inspira¬ 
tion  than  ordinary  prudence.”  With  respect  to  his  own 
‘  Life  of  St.  Jerome,’  which  however  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  collection  of  his  works,  he  says,  with  his  customary 
reference  to  classical  mythology,  that  the  task  was  of 
such  difficulty  as  to  require  the  labours  of  more  than  one 
Hercules.  “  So  far  was  I  from  thinking  myself  equal 
to  it,  who  am  so  little  of  a  Hercules  as  to  be  scarcely  a 
man.  But  the  learned  exhorted,  bishops  insisted  ;  espe¬ 
cially  that  Mecsenas  of  literature  and  virtue,  William 
(Warham),  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Great  Britain 
has  no  man  more  complete  in  learning,  integrity,  and  all 
perfections.  No  person  gives  more  encouragement  to  the 
study  of  the  best  things ;  his  zeal  for  religion  is  beyond 
all  praise,  especially  in  such  matters  as  tend  to  raise  the  dig¬ 
nity  and  promote  the  enlargement  of  the  Roman  see.” 

For  some  time  past  Erasmus  seems  to  have  been  in 
high  good-humour  with  England  and  all  mankind.  In 
a  letter  to  Colet,  from  Paris,  dated  1616,  he  writes  thus  : 
“  On  my  leaving  Britain  for  France,  I  can  hardly  tell 
you  how  variously  I  was  affected ;  I  scarcely  know 
whether  I  was  more  delighted  at  the  meeting  with  my 
French  friends,  from  whom  I  had  parted  long  -ago,  or 
more  sorrowful  at  having  taken  leave  of  my  English  ones, 
of  much  more  recent  acquisition.  I  can  truly  assert  that 
I  have  found  in  London  as  many  friends,  as  sincere,  as 
learned,  as  sensible,  and  in  all  respects  as  virtuous,  as 
in  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together.  They  are  per¬ 
petually  present  to  my  thoughts ;  and  my  only  consolation 
m  absence  is  the  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  I 
may  be  reunited  with  them,  to  remain  till  death  do  us  part.” 
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RHINOCEROS  KETLOA. 


[Rhinoceros  Ketloa,  from  the  specimen  in  the  South  Africau  Museum.] 


CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE  ASSOCIATION  FOR 
EXPLORING  CENTRAL  AFRICA. 

In  the  well-known  building  in  Piccadilly,  called  the 
Egyptian  Hall,  there  has  been  exhibiting  for  some  time 
a  collection  called  “  The  South  African  Museum.”  In 
the  hand-bill  circulated  respecting  it,  we  are  informed 
that  it  is  a  “  collection  of  new  or  little-known  Quadru¬ 
peds,  Birds,  Reptiles,  &c.,  &c.,  from  the  Interior  of 
Southern  Africa ;  together  with  numerous  specimens  of 
the  arts,  manufactures,  &c.,  of  the  natives  ;  and  about 
four  hundred  drawings  illustrative  of  the  character  of 
the  country  and  its  productions :  also,  of  the  manners, 
costumes,  social  condition,  and  religious  ceremonies  of 
the  inhabitants.” 

We  are  further  told  that  “the  above  collection  is  the 
property  of  a  Society,  which  exists  in  South  Africa,  under 
the  title  of  c  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Association  for 
Exploring  Central  Africa,’  and  was  formed  by  the  first 
party  sent  into  the  interior  by  that  Association,  after  its 
institution  in  1S33.  It  has  been  sent  to  England,  first 
for  exhibition,  and  then  for  sale,  in  the  hope  that  the 
proceeds  of  the  one  or  the  other  will  materially  add  to 
the  very  small  fund  proceeding  from  the  voluntary  con¬ 
tributions  of  a  few  Colonists,  and  thereby  render  it  prac¬ 
ticable  to  despatch,  in  the  course  of  next  year,  a  second 
party  to  resume  the  investigation  where  the  former  party 
discontinued  it,  viz.  in  lat.  23°  28'. 

“  The  Society,  having  no  view  beyond  the  advancement 
of  knowledge  and  the  benefit  of  mankind,  appeals  with 
confidence  to  the  public  for  that  degree  of  support  which 
cannot  be  expected  from  a  mere  handful  of  colonists, 
however  zealous  and  liberal ;  and,  that  they  haye  been 


both  the  one  and  the  other  must  be  manifest,  if  it  be 
considered  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  they  con¬ 
tributed  the  sum  of  900/.  for  the  encouragement  of 
discovery ;  a  sum  which,  added  to  the  300/.  which 
was  nobly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society  by  Mr. 
M‘Queen,  of  Glasgow,  well  known  by  his  writings  on 
colonial  affairs,  has  hitherto  been  sufficient  to  defray  all 
expenses.” 

This  announcement  is  calculated  to  arrest  the  attention 
of  the  reader ;  and  if  his  curiosity  is  of  a  larger  kind  than 
that  which  seeks  the  mere  gratification  of  a  show,  he  will 
doubtless,  if  not  previously  aware  of  the  existence  of  the 
Association,  be  anxious  to  know  its  history  and  to  see  its 
museum.  For  it  is  unquestionably  a  great  satisfaction  to 
all  who  feel  the  slightest  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
world,  to  see  rising  in  any  of  our  colonies  something  of 
that  energy  of  spirit  which  animates  the  mother-country. 

Preliminary  arrangements  having  been  made,  one  of 
the  most  important  of  which  was  the  circumstance  of 
537/.  having  been  subscribed  in  a  few  days,  a  general 
meeting  was  held*  in  Cape  Town,  on  the  24th  of  June, 
1833,  the  then  governor,  Sir  G.  L.  Cole,  in  the  chair. 
At  this  meeting  the  Association  was  formed :  but  it  was 
the  following  year,  1834,  before  the  expedition,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  which  had  all  volunteered  their  services,  weie 
able  to  set  out.  It  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Smith,  surgeon  to  the  forces,  who  is  preparing  the  journal 
of  the  expedition  for  publication.  The  expedition  having 
returned  to  Cape  Town,  a  general  meeting  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  held  on  the  19th  of  May,  1836,  Sir  John 
Herschel  in  the  chair.  The  Association  was  intended  to 
have  been  a  temporary  one ;  but  at  this  meeting  it  waa 
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resolved  that  it  “  should  continue  to  exist  as  a  permanent 
institution,  for  the  further  prosecution  of  its  original  ob¬ 
ject. 5> 

The  collection  contains  preserved  specimens  of  three 
species  of  the  rhinoceros,  a  young  hippopotamus,  varieties 
of  the  antelope,  liysena,  the  fells  Cajfra ,  which  is  said  to 
exhibit  “  certain  fixed  peculiarities  which  unequivocally 
constitute  it  a  distinct  species  from  the  domestic  cat,”  a 
large  ornithological  collection,  &c.  We  shall  take  an¬ 
other  opportunity  of  speaking  of  this  interesting  collection 
generally  ;  and  therefore  confine  ourselves  at  present  to  a 
notice  of  the  rhinoceros. 

The  reader  will  find  a  paper  on  the  rhinoceros  in  No. 
132,  vol.  iii.,  of  the  Penny  Magazine.  In  the  South  African 
Museum,  the  three  species  are — rhinoceros  Africaners,  or 
the  black  rhinoceros  of  the  Cape  colonists ;  rhinoceros 
simus,  or  the  white  rhinoceros  ;  and  rhinoceros  ketloa,  of 
which  we  give  a  view.  It  is  thus  described  in  the  Cata¬ 
logue  of  the.  Museum  : — 

“As  regards  natural  history,  the  discovery  of  this 
animal  is  probably  one  of  the  most  important  and  in¬ 
teresting  results  of  the  expedition.  Previous  to  June, 
1835,  this  species  of  rhinoceros  was  not  known — no 
doubt,  from  its  never  having  approached  the  confines  of 
the  colony  ;  though  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  indi¬ 
vidual  specimens  occasionally  travelled  as  far  south  as 
Lattakoo ;  the  kind  of  horns  peculiar  to  it  having  reached 
the  Cape,  and  even  England,  from  that  quarter.  In  that 
country,  however,  the  occurrence  of  this  animal  must 
have  been  rare,  as  the  natives  thereabout  have  no  name 
for  it ;  and  when  questioned  as  to  the  number  of  species, 
never  made  mention  of  a  third.  This  is  the  very  opposite 
to  what  was  experienced  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
countries  in  which  it  more  commonly  occurs,  who,  when 
questioned  on  the  subject,  invariably  mentioned  three  by 
name,  viz.  Ketloa,  Boreli,  Mohoohoo. 

“  Among  those  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  wanderers, 
the  specimen  in  the  present  collection  may  be  classed ;  it 
having  been  shot  about  180  miles  north-east  of  Lattakoo, 
but  considerably  south  of  the  country  to  which  the  species 
appears  more  directly  to  belong.  It  was  upon  that 
occasion  that  the  expedition  first  became  acquainted  with  the 
name  of  Ketloa,  which  was  only  familiar  even  there  to 
some  few  persons  who  had  formerly  resided  more  to  the 
northward ;  but  on  the  expedition  penetrating  to  the 
northward  of  Kurrichane,  every  person  was  found  con¬ 
versant  with  the  name,  and  able  to  direct  to  situations 
where  the  animal  was  to  be  found. 

“  Few  made  mention  of  the  Ketloa  without  at  the  same 
time  showing  an  inclination  to  observe  upon  its  character ; 
and  those  who  had  sufficient  confidence  in  the  party  to 
venture  a  remark  upon  a  native  chief  then  awfully  op¬ 
pressing  that  part  of  the  country,  spoke  of  the  man  and 
the  animal  as  alike  to  be  feared  for  their  ferocity,  and 
equally  dangerous  to  the  former  inhabitants  of  that 
district. 

“  In  many  points  the  rhinoceros  Ketloa  bears  consi¬ 
derable  resemblance  to  the  rhinoceros  Africanus ;  yet  there 
are  differences  sufficiently  palpable  to  enable  even  persons 
not  very  conversant  in  judging  of  the  fine  shades  of 
distinction  between  species  readily  to  discover  that  it  is 
distinct ;  such  as  the  great  length  of  the  second  horn, 
the  more  elongated  and  slender  head,  the  form  of  the 
hunch  on  the  shoulder,  &c.  Besides  these  differences, 
which  are  palpable  to  all,  the  naturalist  is  enabled  to 
discover  various  others,  the  most  important  of  which  is 
the  difference  of  dentition. 

“  The  form  of  the  upper  lip  led  those  of  the  party  who 
were  acquainted  with  the  rhinoceros  Africanus  to  infer  that, 
like  it,  the  present  specimen  must  feed  upon  underwood ; 
an  inference  which  was  completely  justified  by  the  state¬ 
ments  of  the  natives  when  questioned  upon  the.  subject. 

“  As  the  party  advanced  northward,  the  Ketloa  became 
more  common,  though  it  never  occurred  in  so  great 


numbers  as  either  of  the  other  species ;  and  it  was  only 
on  one  occasion  that  so  many  as  seven  were  seen  to¬ 
gether,  though  the  occurrence  of  such  a  number  was  by 
no  means  uncommon  in  the  cases  of  the  other  two. 
F rom  its  having  been  considered  of  importance  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  relative  proportions  of  the  three  species,  direc¬ 
tions  were  given  to  the  hunters  to  make  a  daily  statement 
of  the  numbers  they  had  seen  of  each ;  and  it  was  thus 
found  that  only  sixty-eight  of  the  Ketloa  were  seen  in 
the  course  of  the  journey,  a  number  far  short  of  that  of 
either  of  the  others.  The  interest  that  the  discovery  of 
this  new  species  excited,  led  to  the  making  of  minute- 
inquiries  as  to  animals  of  this  genus;  and  the  expe¬ 
dition  had  sufficient  reason  to  believe,  from  the  replies 
to  constant  questions,  that  two  other  species  existed! 
farther  in  the  interior,  one  of  which  was  described  as 
being  somewhat  like  the  Ketloa,  and  having  two  horns, 
the  other  as  differing  in  many  respects,  and  having  only 
one  horn. 

“  The  probability  of  obtaining  both  of  these,  should!  a 
second  party  be  sent  out  to  make  extended  researches, 
will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  be  a  stimulus  to  all  p^sons 
zealous  for  the  advancement  of  natural  history  to  exert 
themselves  to  the  utmost,  to  enable  the  Cape  Association, 
to  continue  its  exertions.” 


INFLUENCE  OF  CIRCUMSTANCES  ON  THE 
LOCALITY  OF  MANUFACTURES. 

(Abridged  from  Dr.  Ure's  ‘Philosophy  of  Manufactures  S') 

Some  circumstances  of  ancient  date,  now  little  known* 
have  had  a  share  in  determining  the  locality  of  particular 
manufactures.  Where  the  soil  is  too  thin  to  be  produc¬ 
tive  to  the  plough,  it  is  converted  into  sheep  walks,  as  in. 
the  north-eastern  part  of  Scotland,  and  thereby  gives 
birth  to  the  woollen  trade,  first  in  a  handicraft  way,  and. 
afterwards  by  machinery.  The  convenience  of  harbours 
for  intercourse  with  foreign  countries,  rich  in  certain  raw 
materials,  naturally  determines  their  importation  and  also* 
their  manufacture,  provided  the  population  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  be  numerous,  active,  and  possessed  of  natural' 
resources  in  fire  and  water  power.  Thus  the  eastern, 
counties  of  Scotland  having  long  carried  on  a  shipping- 
trade  with  the  opposite  coast  of  Europe,  where  flax  is 
much  cultivated,  have  been  led  to  import  it  largely,  and! 
to  work  it  up  on  a  corresponding  scale.  On  the  other- 
hand,  cotton  being  imported  chiefly  from  the  West  In¬ 
dies  and  United  States  into  the  two  great  western  ports 
of  the  island,  Liverpool  and  Glasgow,  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  districts  abounding  in  rivers  and  coal-mines,  na¬ 
turally  occasioned  the  development  of  the  cottou  manu¬ 
factures  of  Lancashire,  Lanarkshire,  and  Renfrewshire.. 
What  cause  excluded  them  from  Bristol  ? 

The  worsted  trade  of  England  has  been  remarkablv  de 
veloped  i*n  Leicester,  the  centre  of  the  district  where  the: 
long-woolled  breed  of  sheep  has  been  reared  with  greatest 
success.  The  softer  and  shorter  stapled  fleece  of  the 
sheep  reared  in  the  south-western  counties  of  England 
naturally  suggested  the  establishment  of  the  fine  woollen 
cloth  manufacture  in  Gloucestershire,  Somersetshire,  and 
Wiltshire.  The  peculiar  facilities  for  steam  and  water¬ 
power  enjoyed  by  Yorkshire  have  favoured  the  rapid 
extension,  within  a  few  years,  of  the  same  manufacture 
in  several  parts  of  that  county.  As  soon,  however,  as. 
machinery  becomes  generally  prevalent  in  any  district, 
and  possesses  ample  resources  in  motive  agents  for  its 
unlimited  application,  it  will  attract  to  that  district  a 
great  many  manufactures  in  addition  to  the  indigenous,, 
and  may,  in  fact,  by  the  influence  of  such  advantages,, 
deprive  other  districts  of  their  original  staple  trade.  The: 
silk- weaving  of  England  sprung  up  in  the  cheap  end  of! 
its  metropolis,  because  it  had  to  seek  customers  for  its; 
expensive  ornamental  fabrics  among  the  luxurious  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  court ;  and  there  it  continued  for  a  century* 
flourishing  and  fading  in  alternate  vicissitudes,  though: 
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progressive  on  the  whole,  till  it  has  found  in  the  self-act¬ 
ing  power  machinery  of  the  cotton-factory  districts  an  at¬ 
tractive  influence  injurious  to  the  monopoly  of  Spitalfields. 

The  mechanical  skill  which  Leeds  long  exercised  in 
the  coarse  woollen  fabrics  has  been  latterly  directed  by 
some  of  its  intelligent  manufacturers  to  flax-spinning, 
and  has  given  to  this  branch  a  remarkably  rapid  de¬ 
velopment. 

Sometimes  political  events  or  local  disturbances  turn 
the  current  of  manufactures  out  of  their  native  beds  into 
distant  and  unthought-of  channels.  The  inquisitorial 
cruelties  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  and  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes  by  Louis  XI Y.,  violently  transplanted 
from  the  Netherlands  and  France  a  great  many  thriving 
trades  into  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  The  bobbin- 
net  lace  manufacture  was  the  foster-child  of  Nottingham, 
Loughborough,  and  some  of  the  villages  placed  betwixt 
them,  where  it  was  growing  up  into  a  vigorous  manhood, 
till  it  was  frightened  from  its  native  home  by  the  frame- 
breakers,  who  succeeded  the  Luddites  in  their  riotous 
career.  Its  patronizing  capitalists  were  forced  to  make 
a  tour  through  the  remote  provinces  of  Wales,  and  the 
south-west  of  England,  on  purpose  to  seek  a  quiet  retire¬ 
ment,  where  they  might  set  down  their  ingenious  indus¬ 
try  aloof  from  lawless  ruffians.  Thus  the  lace  business 
suddenly  emigrated  to  Tiverton,  Barnstaple,  Taunton, 
and  Chard,  places  farther  beyond  London  to  the  south, 
than  its  birth-place  Nottingham  was  to  the  north. 

In  former  times,  when  the  textile  manufactures  were 
handicraft  occupations,  they  were  established,  as  I  have 
Said,  in  reference  to  the  near  supply  of  the  raw  materials, 
and  to  streams  of  pure  water  for  scouring,  bleaching,  or 
turning  a  little  mill.  Since  the  introduction  of  machinery 
driven  by  steam-power,  and  the  extension  of  inland  na¬ 
vigation  for  the  cheap  transport  of  coals  and  goods,  manu¬ 
facturers  have  taken  a  wider  range  in  selecting  their  seats, 
and  have  been  guided  in  this  respect  as  much  by  the 
convenience  of  a  good  mart  for  home  sale  and  exporta¬ 
tion,  as  by  any  other  consideration.  From  this  cause, 
Manchester  and  Glasgow  have  attracted  them  in  extra¬ 
ordinary  numbers.  There  is,  however,  something  ap¬ 
parently  capricious,  or  at  least  difficult  to  account  for  in 
this  business.  If  cheap  fuel,  an  abundant  population, 
and  a  commodious  seaport,  be  the  circumstances  most 
favourable  to  the  erection  of  manufactures,  it  may  be 
asked,  why  have  they  not  led  to  their  establishment  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  where  these  three  con¬ 
ditions  concur  ?  Much  may  be  ascribed  to  the  counter¬ 
vailing  influence  of  a  previously  organized  emporium. 
Thus,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  large  factories  at  Aber¬ 
deen,  and  one  at  Stanley,  near  Perth,  the  Scotch  cotton 
manufacture  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  Glasgow 
district.  The  energy  of  two  or  three  capitalists  will 
sometimes  determine  the  rise  of  a  manufacture  round 
their  residence,  though  apparently  not  the  most  conge¬ 
nial  soil  for  its  growth.  To  this  circumstance  is  proba¬ 
bly  owing  the  factory  enterprise  of  Aberdeen,  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  coals,  and  the  non-factory  character  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  built  on  the  border  of  a  great  coal-field.  As 
railways  multiply,  they  will  multiply  the  sites  of  manu¬ 
factures,  and  lead  to  their  establishment  in  many  inland 
districts  where  the  population  is  redundant  in  referenoe  to 
rustic  occupation,  and  ready  to  dispose  of  its  labour  at  a 
low  rate. 

The  local  fixation  of  a  manufacture  is  a  remarkable 
circumstance.  It  has  been  found  by  the  Glasgow  peo¬ 
ple  impossible  to  transfer  to  themselves,  with  all  the  know¬ 
ledge  and  opportunities  they  possess,  the  peculiar  fabrics 
of  Manchester ;  and  vice  versa ,  the  Manchester  people 
have  made  many  efforts  to  naturalize  the  muslin  trade  of 
Gla  sgow  and  Paisley,  but  never  with  any  advantage,  so 
that  the  warehousemen  of  the  one  town  continue  to  get 
their  supplies  reciprocally  from  the  other.  It  is  not  pre¬ 
tended  that  the  same  quality  of  goods  could  not  be  made 
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indifferently  at  either  of  these  emporia,  but  it  could  not 
be  made  at  the  same  average  cost. 

The  factory  system  extends  no  farther  north  than  Aber¬ 
deen,  in  which  city  it  has  been  applied  on  a  considerable 
scale  in  several  mills,  in  some  to  worsted,  and  in  others 
to  flax  and  cotton,  by  the  enterprising  spirit  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  in  a  locality  favoured  by  two  powerful  streams 
and  a  convenient  harbour.  In  coming  southwards,  nu¬ 
merous  flax-mills  occur  along  the  whole  line  of  the 
eastern  coast ;  at  Bervie,  Montrose,  Brechin,  Dundee, 
Arbroath,  Cupar,  Kirkland,  Dysart,  Kircaldy,  Kinghorn, 
Dunfermline,  Perth,  Blairgowrie ;  of  which  nearly  forty 
of  different  magnitudes  are  referred  to  by  the  Factory 
Commissioners.  At  Bannockburn  and  Stirling  are  a 
few  woollen-mills.  The  Stanley  mills,  near  Perth,  and 
the  Deanston  mills,  near  Doune,  are  two  great  cotton- 
works  belonging  to  Glasgow  houses,  which  were  planted 
in  these  remote  localities  on  account  of  their  supply  of 
water-power,  and  an  industrious  population. 

The  next  great  factory  district  is  Glasgow,  and  its  de¬ 
pendent  stations  at  New  Lanark,  Paisley,  the  Water  of 
Leven,  Kilbarclian,  Johnstone,  Lochwinnoch,  Rothesay 
in  the  Isle  of  Bute,  and  Old  Kilpatrick  in  Dumbarton¬ 
shire,  which  are  almost  entirely  occupied  with  cotton  fa¬ 
brics,  with  the  exception  of  Paisley,  partially  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  fancy  silk  goods.  To  the  south  of 
the  river  Forth,  the  flax-spinning  mill  of  Mr.  Craig,  at 
Preston  Holme,  ten  miles  from  Edinburgh,  deserves  to 
be  noticed  on  account  of  its  salubrious  arrangements. 

With  the  exception  of  Carlisle  and  its  immediate 
neighbourhood,  factories  are  but  thinly  spread  over  the 
four  northern  counties  of  England,  the  total  amount  be¬ 
ing  only  fifty-two,  exclusive  of  Kendal,  where  there  is  a 
considerable  number  occupied  chiefly  with  woollen  fabrics. 
In  the  remarks  on  the  population  of  the  different  coun¬ 
ties  of  England  a  general  view  is  given  of  the  nature  and 
extent  of  their  respective  manufactures. 

Few  factories  are  yet  established  in  Ireland,  except  at 
Belfast,  where  several  considerable  cotton-mills  have 
been  for  many  years  in  activity,  and  some  large  flax- 
mills  have  been  recently  erected.  A  few  manufactures 
exist  in  the  vicinity  of  Dublin,  particularly  in  the  calico- 
printing  department. 


AN  INDIAN  HERCULANEUM. 

The  clearing  out  of  an  old  canal  in  the  north  of  India 
led  about  four  years  ago  to  the  discovery  of  an  ancient 
town,  buried  many  feet  deep  below  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  probably  at  a  period  fully  as  remote  as  that  a-t 
which  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  suffered  a  similar  fate. 
The  canal  was  one  of  those  which  were  constructed  some 
centuries  ago  in  the  Doab,  or  country  between  the  Ganges 
and  Jumna,  in  that  part  of  their  course  where  those 
mighty  rivers  issue  from  the  Snowy  Mountains  to  the 
plains  of  Hindustan.  The  object  of  these  canals  was  to 
supply  water  to  that  region,  which  would  have  been  con¬ 
demned  to  barrenness  without  its  aid,  but  possessing  a 
soil  capable,  with  irrigation,  of  producing  cotton,  sugar- 
canes,  tobacco,  oranges,  lemons,  and  many  other  fruits 
both  of  tropical  and  temperate  climates.  The  object 
was  fully  maintained  until  about  eighty  years  ago,  when 
the  breaking  up  of  the  Mogul  empire  led  to  the  aban¬ 
donment  of  everything  useful  in  that  part  of  India  ;  the 
canals  were  allowed  to  decay,  and  until  the  country  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  English  government  nothing  was 
done  for  their  restoration.  In  the  progress  of  the  works 
necessary  for  clearing  out  and  restoring  one  of  these 
canals  the  ancient  town  was  discovered  ;  we  ought  rather 
to  say  re-discovered,  for  in  the  original  construction  of 
the  canal  it  must  have  been  laid  open  and  seen  at  least 
by  the  workmen  and  superintendents  engaged,  although 
the  usual  apathy  of  Flindus  probably  prevented  its  being 
noticed.  Its  site  is  about  a  mile  from  the  town  of  Behut, 
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fifteen  miles  from  Saharunpore,  and  one  hundred  from 
the  city  of  Delhi.  It  lies  between  two  little  rivers  named 
Nogaon.  and  Maskarrah,  and  is  now  about  a  mile  from 
the  former,  which  has  however,  like  all  these  mountain 
torrents,  much  altered  its  course  within  a  few  years. 

The  first  notice  of  anything  unusual  was  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  new  surface  soil  when  the  workmen  were  clear¬ 
ing  at  a  considerable  depth  under  the  upper  surface  of 
the  earth.  The  new  surface  was  a  black  soil,  inter¬ 
mingled  with  pots,  fragments  of  earthenware,  bones,  and 
such  matters  as  are  generally  found  about  modern  Hindu 
villages.  The  superintendent  of  the  canals  of  the  Doab, 
Lieutenant  Cautl.ey,  being  made  acquainted  with  the  cir¬ 
cumstance,  immediately  caused  a  strict  examination  to 
be  made,  and  communicated  the  result  of  his  scrutiny, 
with  specimens  of  the  matters  found,  to  the  Asiatic  So¬ 
ciety  of  Bengal.  The  only  portion  laid  open  which  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  retained  its  form  was  a  large  square 
foundation,  sunk  four  feet  deep  into  the  black  soil  before- 
mentioned,  but  not  rising  above  its  surface  ;  the  upper 
part  of  this  building  was  probably  cut  away  at  the  ori¬ 
ginal  digging  of  the  canal.  Immense  quantities  of  bricks 
were  found  scattered  about  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above 
and  below  this  foundation,  as  though  they  had  been 
thrown  down  from  masses  of  buildings  ;  they  were  gene¬ 
rally  soft  and  badly  burned ;  the  buildings  constructed 
with  them  were  probably  of  an  inferior  kind  to  the  deep 
foundation  described,  which  will  account  for  their  more 
complete  demolition.  There  were  also  many  larger 
bricks  of  a  curved  form,  fitted  to  line  wells,  which  are 
very  numerous  in  this  part  of  the  country ;  all  these  cir¬ 
cular  bricks  were  hard  and  well  burned.  Many  of  the 
earthen  pots  wrere  entire,  and  several  of  them  of  a  long 
oval  shape,  very  similar  to  those  now  used  by  natives  of 
India  in  making  indigo.  The  bones  were  in  no  case 
fossilized,  though  the  quantity  of  animal  matter  remain¬ 
ing  in  them  was  very  small.  There  was  also  a  good  deal 
of  iron  slag,  such  as  is  formed  in  smelting  furnaces ; 
which  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  the  smelting  of  iron  is 
now  unknown  in  that  neighbourhood.  Lieutenant  Caut- 
ley  also  found  much  kankar  (nodules  of  lime),  which  is 
nowhere  found  on  the  surface  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

The  specimens  sent  to  the  Asiatic  Society  were  very 
multifarious :  there  were  arrow  heads,  rings,  a  variety  of 
ornaments,  beads  of  all  sorts,  a  weight  modelled  into  the 
form  of  a  frog,  as  is  common  in  Ava  and  parts  of  India, 
weighing  360  grains ;  a  metal  handle  for  a  pot  or  other 
vessel,  a  button-hook,  a  number  of  selais,  or  little  instru¬ 
ments  used  by  the  ladies  of  Hindustan  for  ornamenting 
their  eyes  with  surma  :  these  little  tools  are  all  of  copper, 
while  those  now  in  use  are  never  made  of  that  metal,  but 
are  more  commonly  formed  of  zinc.  But  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  circumstance  was  the  discovery  of  a  number  ot 
coins,  which  help  us  to  give  a  probable  guess  at  the  time 
when  the  town  was  submerged ;  and  although  the  great 
uncertainty  of  ancient  Hindu  history  makes  it  impossible 
to  fix  the  date  with  accuracy,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  could  not  be  much  later  than  the  Christian  sera. 
Some  of  the  coins  are  those  generally  known  by  the  de¬ 
signation  of  Indo-Scythic ;  many  are  quite  unknown, 
though  similar  to  those  found  in  other  places  in  Upper 
India.  Some  are  mere  square  lumps  of  silver,  like  the 
circulating  medium  of  China,  and  which  were  probably 
in  general  use  before  the  introduction  of  coined  money. 
The  number  of  coins  found  was  about  170  :  some  sus¬ 
picion  was  at  first  excited  at  finding  two  modern  ones 
amongst  them ;  bait  this  was  soon  accounted  for  by  the 
way  in  which  the  superintendent  obtained  them ;  he  paid 
the  workmen  for  such  coins  as  they  brought  him  from 
the  excavation,  and  they  without  doubt  took  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  putting  off  a  few  from  some  other  source. 

-  The  manner  in  which  this  Indian  Herculaneum  was 
submerged  was  in  all  probability  the  washing  down  de¬ 
posits  of  mud  and  silt  from  the  hills  in  the  neighbour¬ 


hood.  Scarcely  a  year  passes  without  some  change  of 
this  nature  happen' ug;  and  a  zemindar  informed  Lieut. 
Cautley  that  he  himself  well  remembered  when  the  w  hole 
of  the  tract  between  the  Nogaon  and  the  Maskarrah  was 
a  low  clay  soil,  cultivated  with  rice ;  that  it  had  been 
gradually  rising,  and  that  it  was  covered  to  the  depth  of 
six  or  seven  feet  in  one  severe  rainy  season,  which  had 
seriously  endangered  the  town  of  Behut. 

A  town  in  a  depressed  locality  like  the  one  under  con¬ 
sideration  would,  if  depopulated,  soon  be  covered  by 
such  depositions,  and  the  exterminating  wars  to  which 
the  country  in  the  neighbourhoood  of  the  mountains  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  always  been  subject,  would  sufficiently 
account  for  such  depopulation.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  cause  of  abandonment  in  the  present  case,  the 
quantity  of  coin  left  shows  it  to  have  been  sudden,  but 
there  is  no  further  evidence  to  guide  us.  The  rapid  sub¬ 
mersion  consequent  upon  its  low  situation  would  prevent 
its  being  re-occupied  when  the  cause  of  abandonment  was 
withdrawn ;  and  the  experience  of  such  a  calamity  would 
suggest  the  necessity  of  selecting  more  elevated  sites,  such 
as  are  now  invariably  chosen  for  Hindu  towns  and  villages. 

A  more  extended  excavation  of  the  buried  town  would 
without  doubt  well  reward  the  search;  but  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  expense  of  such  an  operation,  and  the 
great  distance  of  the  place  from  the  seat  of  government 
(above  1000  miles),  will  be  a  bar  to  its  being  soon  ac¬ 
complished.  The  work  would  not  be  difficult,  for  the 
superincumbent  earth  is  loose  and  easily  removed  ;  and 
the  result  would  afford  specimens  of  ancient  art,  and 
relics  of  ancient  modes  of  life,  which  it  would  be  vain  to 
seek  elsewhere.  Hindu  history  previous  to  the  Moham¬ 
medan  conquest  is  so  obscure,  that  any  information  de¬ 
rived  from  coins  or  monuments  of  so  remote  a  date  would 
tend  to  its  illustration. 

Characteristics  of  Society.  —  The  character  of  society 
may  be  predicated  at  any  particular  period  with  tolera¬ 
ble  accuracy  by  observing  the  class  which  receives  the 
largest  share  of  popular  esteem.  If  we  hear  of  a  people 
amongst  whom  women  are  universally  degraded,  and  com¬ 
pelled  to  undergo  severe  labour,  from  which  the  other  sex 
claims  an  exemption,  it  may  be  concluded  with  perfect 
certainty  that  such  a  people  are  in  a  low  stage  of  barbarism. 
The  elevation  of  women  in  social  rank  is  one  of  the  earliest 
tokens  of  civilization.  In  a  comparatively  rude  period  of 
society  the  equalities  most  in  esteem  are  those  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  soldier,  who  also  naturally  becomes  a  legislator  and 
statesman.  The  force  of  reason  and  opinion  are  as  yet  but 
weak,  and  the  austere  authority  of  the  sword  is  required. 
In  another  period,  perhaps  the  priesthood  hold  an  undue 
predominance.  This  is  the  age  of  superstition,  when  men 
have  not  learned  to  think  for  themselves,  but  all  their  facul¬ 
ties  are  benumbed,  and  so  remain  until  released  from  this 
mental  bondage.  It  is  in  a  still  more  advanced  state  of 
society  that  the  claims  of  labour  and  industry  are  recognised, 
and  begin  to  assume  the  rank  and  importance  to  which 
they  are  entitled.  During  the  age  of  military  predominance, 
the  merchant,  the  artisan,  and  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  are 
looked  upon  with  contempt,  and  their  callings  considered 
as  placing  them  beneath  the  range  of  noble  and  generous 
feelings.  The  decline  of  such  an  unjust  and  unfounded 
opinion  is  one  of  those  triumphs  which  can  only  be  achieved 
by  a  higher  civilization  and  a  wider  diffusion  of  intelligence. 
The  prejudice  still  exists,  though  confined  to  a  narrow 
circle,  which  has  been  rapidly  contracting  during  the  last 
half  century.  “  In  the  course  of  the  last  sixty  years,”  says 
M.  de  Sismondi,  in  his  ‘  Etudes  sur  l’Economie  Politique,’ 
“  there  has  been  effected  in  general  opinion,  with  regard 
to  labour  and  industry,  a  revolution  still  more  complete 
than  that  which  has  taken  place  with  regard  to  political 
rights.  It  has  been  recognised,  has  been  proclaimed  by 
philosophers,  that  labour  is  the  great  benefactor  of  the 
human  race,  and  labour  has  been  thenceforward  in  some 
degree  ennobled.  Soon,  indeed,  when  the  noblesse  of 
France  "was  proscribed  and  emigrant,  it  placed  its  point  of 
honour  in  living  on  the  labour  of  its  own  hands  rather  than 
in.  soliciting  alms,  and  learned  to  put  in  practice  on  its  own 
|  account  the  lessons  it  had  applauded  under  Louis  XV.  and 
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Louis  XVI.  Its  example  consummated  the  overthrow  of 
a  prejudice  Which  reason  had  already  shaken,  and  the  arts 
Which  nourish  the  human  race  recovered  their  legitimate 
station.”  In  the  United  States  of  America,  and  in  all  new 
countries,  no  man  deems  that  his  hands  are  sullied  by  labour, 
but  on  the  contrary  a  wholesome  state  of  feeling  exists 
which  renders  manual  exertion  honourable.  If  it  were 
'Asked  what  class  of  men  would  receive,  in  the  present  or 
next  generation,  the  deserts  to  which  their  labours,  when 
rightly  understood  and  assiduously  performed,  justly  entitle 
them,  it  might  be  answered,  with  every  appearance  of  proba¬ 
bility, — those  who  improve  the  moral  and  intellectual  cha¬ 
racter  of  individuals,  and  fit  them  to  perform  the  various 
duties  of  life  with  satisfaction  to  themselves  and  advantage 
to  others.  The  objects  of  a  comprehensive  system  of  public 
instruction  (which  is  gradually  becoming  a  move  urgent 
want)  are  so  vast  and  important,  that  it  is  quite  impossible 
for  it  not  to  elevate  those  to  whom  its  practical  working  is 
•committed.  In  a  circular  addressed  to  the  masters  of  all 
the  primary  schools  in  France,  by  M.  Guizot,  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction,  he  has  expressed  with  admirable  pro¬ 
priety  the  view  which  ought  to  be  taken  of  their  labours 
by  an  enlightened  community.  In  this  country  an  effort 
will  shortly  be  made  to  place  the  “  educator  ”  in  a  position 
worthy  the  importance  of  the  duties  which  should  devolve 
upon  him,  a  prize  having  been  offered  by  the  Central  Society 
of  Education  for  the  best  essay  on  the  Expediency  and  the 
Means  of  Elevating  the  Profession  of  the  Educator  in  Pub¬ 
lic  Estimation. 

CAFFRE  RAIN-MAKERS. 

[From  Steedman’s  '  Wanderings  and  Adventures  in  the  Interior  o. 

Southern  Africa.’] 

Another  melancholy  effect  of  superstition  among  the 
Caffres  is  observable  in  the  credence  so  implicitly  given 
to  the  influence  of  persons  denominated  “  Igiaka-lumsulu,” 
or  Rain-makers.  The  country  being  subject  to  frequent 
droughts,  and  a  consequent  dearth  of  pasturage  being 
severely  felt  o)  a  people  whose  hopes  of  support  and 
wealth  depend  chiefly  on  their  cattle,  rain  is  looked  for  at 
such  times  with  the  greatest  anxiety  ;  and  a  belief  prevails 
amongst  these  infatuated  tribes,  that  it  can  be  withheld  or 
granted  at  the  will  of  certain  wise  men,  who  have  obtained 
the  distinction  of  rain-doctors,  and  are  supported  for  their 
imaginary  services  by  their  respective  Chiefs.  On  making 
application  for  the  assistance  of  one  of  these  necromancers 
much  ceremony  prevails :  the  Chief  and  his  attendant  war¬ 
riors  proceed  in  great  state  to  his  dwelling,  with  presents  of 
cattle ;  and,  after  signifying  their  request  in  due  form,  they 
institute  a  grand  feast  on  the  occasion,  which  is  often  con¬ 
tinued  for  several  days,  while  the  impostor  pretends  that  he 
is  using  his  magic  charms.  At  their  dismissal,  various  in¬ 
structions  are  delivered,  on  their  adherence  to  which  the 
expected  boon  is  described  entirely  to  depend.  Many  of 
these  instructions  are  simple  in  the  extreme,  consisting 
mostly  of  cautions  to  the  parties — not  to  look  behind  them 
on  their  departure— on  no  account  to  address  one  another 
or  any  persons  whom  they  may  fall  in  with  on  their  jour¬ 
ney  ; — the  necessity  being  also  inculcated  of  compelling  all 
whom  they  may  meet  to  return  with  them  and  follow  the 
same  restrictions.  If  rain  occurs,  their  belief  in  the  sup¬ 
posed  rain-maker’s  art  is  strengthened  and  confirmed ;  if 
disappointment  ensues,  their  own  involuntary  departure 
from  his  instructions  is  blamed  as  the  cause  of  it,  and  the 
same  idle  ceremony  is  repeated,  the  conjurer  still  retaining 
his  wonted  influence.  Amidst  a  variety  of  circumstances 
which  might  be  adduced  in  illustration  of  this  strange  de¬ 
lusion,  the  following  particulars  were  related  to  me  during 
my  stay  at  W«sleyville: — Pato  on  one  occasion  came  to  Mr. 
Shaw,  and  remarked  he  had  frequently  heard  him  say, 
when  preaching,  that  no  man  could  make  rain ;  that  the 
God  of  the  Bible  could  alone  cause  it  to  descend  upon  the 
earth.  He  complained  that  in  consequence  the  rain-maker’s 
craft  was  much  endangered,  since  the  Caffres  believed  in 
his  ability  to  produce  rain  on  their  solicitations.  “  Let  us, 
therefore,”  said  he,  “have  the  question  set  at  rest.  We 
will  have  our  rain-maker  summoned  to  meet  you  in  an  open 
plain,  when  all  the  Caffres  of  the  surrounding  kraals  shall 
be  present,  to  judge  between  yourself  and  him.”  Mr.  Shaw 
agreed  to  this  proposition,  and  appointed  a  time  and  a  place 
for  the  trial  of  their  rain-maker’s  skill.  The  day  arrived, 
and  with  it  thousands  of  Caffres  from  the  neighbouring 
country.  The  Chiefs  all  appeared  in  their  war  dresses,  and 
everything  was  arranged  for  the  event,  in  the  full  pomp  of 
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a  Caffre  show.  Mr.  Shaw  being  confronted  with  a  cele¬ 
brated  rain-maker,  declared  openly,  before  them  all,  that 
God  alone  gave  rain ;  and  the  more  to  convince  them,  he 
offered  to  present  the  rain-maker  with  a  team  of  oxen,  if  he 
should  succeed  in  causing  any  to  descend  within  a  certain 
specified  time.  The  rain-maker  commenced  his  ceremonies, 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Shaw’s  description,  were  highly 
calculated  to  impose  on  the  ignorant  minds  of  the  Caffres ; 
but  the  time  expired,  and  no  rain  fell,  nor  was  there  the 
least  appearance  of  its  approach.  He  still  continued  his 
exertions,  but  without  effect;  till  Pato,  seeing  how  the 
matter  was  likely  to  terminate,  began  to  inquire  of  the 
rain-maker,  with  evident  dissatisfaction,  why  he  had  so 
long  imposed  on  them  ?  The  defence  was,  that  Pato  had 
not  treated  him  with  the  same  liberality  as  his  father,  who 
had  always  paid  handsomely  when  he  wanted  rain,  and  for 
whom  rain  had  been  always  supplied,  as  they  well  knew,  on 
proper  remuneration.  Mr.  Shaw  here  took  an  opportunity 
of  pointing  to  some  half-famished  cattle,  belonging  to  the 
rain-maker  himself,  which  were  in  view  on  an  adjacent  hill, 
and  asked  him  how  it  occurred  that  his  own  oxen  were 
starving  for  want  of  pasturage  in  the  absence  of  rain  ;  thus 
clearly  representing  to  the  people,  that  had  he  possessed  the 
skill  to  which  he  pretended,  it  was  not  likely  he  would  have 
neglected  his  own  interests.  The  rain-maker  replied,  ad¬ 
dressing  the  people, — “  I  have  never  found  a  difficulty  in 
making  rain,  until  he  came  among  us  (alluding  to  Mr. 
Shaw) ;  but  now  no  sooner  do  I  collect  the  clouds,  and  the 
rain  is  about  to  fall  in  copious  showers  on  the  dry  and 
parched  soil,  than  there  immediately  begins  a  sound  of 
ting,  ting,  ting,  (alluding  to  the  Chapel  bell),  which  puts 
the  clouds  to  flight,  and  prevents  the  rain  from  descending 
on  your  land.”  Whether  this  plea  obtained  belief  or  not 
among  the  majority  of  the  Caffres,  Mr.  Shaw  could  not  de¬ 
cide  ;  but  this  be  knew,  that  Pato  had  never  made  the 
Jgiaka  any  more  presents  for  rain. 

A  Savings’’ -Bank  for  Corn. — In  Norway  there  are  no 
dealers  r  weekly  markets  attended  by  purchasers,  w  ho 
buy  at  one  place  and  sell  at  another.  If  the  farmer  has 
any  grain  to  spare,  he  can  do  nothing  with  it,  unless  he 
happens  by  chance  to  find  consumers  on  the  spot.  There 
is  no  intermediate  dealer  between  the  corn-grower  and  tne 
consumer.  Under  such  a  system  agriculture  can  never 
flourish,  nor  can  the  country  be  independent  of  foreign 
supply.  From  the  want  of  a  certain  and  ready  market  tor 
his  farm-produce  the  farmer  naturally  wastes  it.  His 
housekeeping,  with  its  four  meals  a  day,  its  consumption  of 
brandy,  ale,  butter,  cheese,  milk,  and  other  farm-produce, 
besides  his  keeping  superfluous  horses  and  servants,  is  far 
from  frugal.  A  Scotch  farmer’s  family,  from  the  same 
extent  of  land,  and  from  an  equal  crop,  would  at  least  have 
one-half  more  to  sell.  Norway  could  probably  subsist  its 
own  population  in  ordinary  seasons,  if  its  domestic  trade 
were  free,  if  the  agriculturist  had  the  stimulus  of  ready 
and  free  markets,  and  his  habits  of  living  were  formed  upon 
the  certainty  of  being  able  to  turn  into  money  all  he  could 
save  or  spare.  As  it  is,  however,  there  is  some  surplus 
grain,  without  dealers  to  buy  it,  and  these  magazines  [large 
red-painted  buildings  previously  described]  are  very  ingeni¬ 
ous  institutions  for  supplying  the  want  of  this  intermediate 
agency  between  the  producers  and  consumers.  The  farmer 
takes  his  surplus  grain  to  it,  and  for  the  time  it  remains  he 
receives  at  the  rate  of  one-eighth  of  increase  per  annum : 
if  he  deposits  eight  bushels,  he  can  take  out  nine  at  the  end 
of  twelve  months,  or  in  that  proportion  for  shorter  periods ; 
and  he  is  charged  at  the  same  rate  of  one-eighth  per  annum 
for  any  portions  of  his  quantity  he  may  take  out.  If  he 
overdraws,  or  had  none  deposited,  but  receives  a  quantity 
in  loan,  he  pays  for  such  advance  at  the  rate  of  one-fourth 
of  increase  per  annum ;  thus,  if  he  takes  eight  bushels,  he 
pays  back  ten  at  the  end  of  twelve  months,  or  at  that  rate 
for  the  time  he  has  the  loan.  It  often  occurs  that  night 
frosts  blight  the  crops  on  particular  farms,  even  in  seasons 
when  those  around  in  general  are  good.  But  for  these  in¬ 
genious  establishments  the  farmer  might  be  in  great  distress 
for  seed  or  bread.  The  small  profit  which  occurs  upon  the 
transactions  defrays  the  expense  of  a  building,  a  clerk,  and 
such  items,  and  the  concern  is  entirely  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  bonder  or  peasant  proprietors. — Laing's  Journal 
of  a  Residence  in  Norway. 
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FRENCH  AGRICULTURE.— EMPLOYMENT  OF  WOMEN. 
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[Harvest  in  Normandy.] 


An  account  lias  already  been  given  in  ‘  The  Penny  Ma¬ 
gazine  *  (Nos.  234  and  237)  of  the  social  condition,  the 
manners  and  costume  of  Normandy  ;  but  the  above  cut, 
from  an  original  sketch,  affords  an  opportunity  of  pre¬ 
senting  further  details  of  the  rural  economy  of  this  inter¬ 
esting  part  of  France. 

A  glance  at  the  cut  is  sufficient  to  show  that  agricul¬ 
tural  industry  in  Normandy  is  regulated  by  circum¬ 
stances  different  from  those  which  determine  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  British  husbandry.  “  Seven  horses,  four  men,  and 
two  boys,  will  carry  eight  or  ten  acres  of  barley  a-day, 
half  a  mile  distance,  at  a  cost  of  5s.  6 d.  an  acre.”*  In 
Normandy  the  average  produce  of  barley  is  from  425  to 
460  sheaves  per  hectare  (2i  acres),  ea'ch  sheaf  weighing 
28^  pounds,  or  about  2  stones. t  The  produce  of  ten 
acres  will  therefore  be  about  1840  sheaves.  To  carry 
eight  of  these  at  one  journey,  as  appears  from  the  cut  to 
be  the  practice,  230  journeys  of  one  mile  each  must  be 
performed.  For  several  days  of  continuous  labour,  and 
with  a  weight  of  16  stones  on  his  sides,  the  small  though 
hardy  and  active  Norman  horse  would  not,  on  an  aver¬ 
age,  perform  more  than  20  miles  a  day ;  and  it  would 

*  Bayldoa  on  ‘  Rents  and  Valuations.’ 

f  Parliamentary  Paper — *  Foreign  Agric.’ 

Vol.  VII. 


take  at  least  11  days  to  harvest  a  field  whioh.  the 
English  farmer,  aided  by  capital,  is  enabled  to  secure  in 
one  day,  at  an  expense  of  less  than  31.  To  get  through 
the  same  work  in  the  same  time  on  the  Normandy  plan, 
11  men  and  11  horses  would  be  required.  What  a 
waste  of  labour  is  here  !  The  farmer  in  England  com¬ 
bines  his  forces  in  such  a  manner  that  not  a  moment  is 
lost.  One  of  his  waggons  is  always  loading  in  the  field, 
another  is  on  the  road,  and  another  unloading  at  the 
barn ;  and  the  work  is  more  cheerfully  and  vigorously 
performed  than  if  each  of  the  men  were  creeping  the 
whole  of  the  day  by  the  side  of  his  horse  laden  with  eigh  t 
sheaves. 

It  is  quite  evident,  therefore,  from  the  above  compari¬ 
son  of  the  economy  in  the  two  modes  of  harvesting  grain, 
that  in  Normandy  the  land  is  cultivated  under  circum¬ 
stances  which  differ  materially  from  those  by  which  the 
English  farmer  is  surrounded ;  and  that  in  fact  the 
Norman  practice  can  only  co-exist  with  an  occupation  of 
the  land  so  circumscribed  as  to  afford  but  little  surplus 
after  each  family  has  derived  the  means  of  subsistence 
from  the  annual  produce.  The  chief  object  of  obtaining 
a  surplus  at  all  is  to  provide  a  few  luxuries  which  cannot 
be  raised  from  the  land ;  cash  for  the  payment  of  taxes 
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and  other  small  expenses,  besides  a  small  sum  to  be 
boarded  for  important  emergencies.  The  manufacture 
of  materials  for  wearing  apparel  is  an  occupation  of  the 
winter’s  evening.  In  such  a  position,  the  cultivator  of 
the  soil  can  afford  to  carry  on  his  pursuit  in  a  manner 
which  would  be  ruinous  on  a  large  farm  in  England, 
where  the  best  principles  of  agriculture  must  be  studied, 
and  the  land  is  stimulated  to  the  utmost  of  its  productive 
powers.  Nearly  all  the  necessaries  and  the  whole  of  the 
luxuries  of  life  must  be  obtained  by  exchange  in  the  one 
case,  and  the  amount  of  these  which  can  be  purchased 
depends  upon  the  quantity  of  produce  which  is 
brought  to  market  by  every  effort  of  skill  and  intelli¬ 
gence.  In  the  other  case  many  wants  are  supplied  with¬ 
out  having  recourse  to  the  medium  of  exchange,  and  the 
tastes  and  habits,  which  can  only  find  the  means  of  gra¬ 
tification  out  of  the  sale  of  surplus  produce,  not  existing 
in  any  great  strength  or  variety,  the  stimulus  to  agricul¬ 
tural  improvement  is  not  quickened,  and  the  land  yields 
only  half  the  produce  which  a  superior  system  would 
force  from  it.  “  The  power  of  exchanging  is  the  vivify¬ 
ing  principle  of  industry.  It  stimulates  agriculturists  to 
adopt  the  best  system  of  cultivation,  and  to  raise  the 
largest  crops,  because  it  enables  them  to  exchange  what¬ 
ever  portion  of  the  produce  of  their  lands  exceeds  their 
own  consumption,  for  other  commodities  conducive  to 
their  comforts  and  enjoyments  ;  and  it  equally  stimulates 
manufacturers  to  improve  the  quality  and  to  increase  the 
quantity  and  variety  of  their  goods,  that  tliey  may 
thereby  be  enabled  to  obtain  a  greater  quantity  of  raw 
produce.  A  spirit  of  indu  try  is  thus  universally  dif- 
fu  ed  ;  and  that  apathy  and  languor  which  are  charac- 
teri  tic  of  a  rude  state  of  society  entirely  disappear.”* 
“The  soil  of  France  is  for  the  most  part  better  than  that 
of  England  ;”+  and  yet  “  the  whole  agricultural  capital 
employed  in  England  is  to  that  applied  to  the  support  of 
labourers  as  five  to  one ;  that  is,  there  is  four  times  as 
much  agricultural  capital  used  as  there  is  of  capital  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  maintenance  of  labour  used  directly  in  till¬ 
age.”];  In  France  the  auxiliary  capital  used  does  not 
amount  to  more  than  twice  that  applied  to  maintain 
rustic  labour. §  The  agricultural  labourer  is  better  fed 
and  better  clothed  in  England  than  in  France;  yet  out 
of  every  1000/.  of  agricultural  capital  in  England  200/. 
only  is  expended  in  manual  labour,  while  in  France  333/. 
is  devoted  to  the  same  purpose  on  a  better  soil,  but  with 
far  less  valuable  results. 

The  state  of  French  agriculture,  as  compared  with  that 
of  England,  is  likewise  illustrated  by  the  well-known 
fact  that  ii)  England  the  proportion  of  individuals  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  department  of  industry  is  as  one  to  two, 
while  in  France  exactly  the  contrary  exists,  and  instead 
of  Oae  agriculturist  raising  produce  enough  for  his  own 
support  and  that  of  two  non-agriculturists,  the  labours  of 
two  agriculturists  are  required  to  maintain  one  non¬ 
agriculturist.  The  comparative  effects  will  be  better 
comprehended  by  resolving  the  whole  population  of  a 
country  into  one  class.  Such  a  community  would  ne¬ 
cessarily  be  in  a  state  of  great  rudeness,  not  only  as  re¬ 
gards  literature,  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  everything 
which  varies  and  embellishes  life,  but  also  in  respect 
to  the  implements  of  labour  and  the  simplest  articles 
of  necessity.  The  sketch  at  the  head  of  this  notice  is  as 
significant  an  illustration  as  could  well  he  presented  of 
the  two  causes  which  contribute  to  depress  the  agricul¬ 
ture  of  France.  L.  The  practice  which  it  exhibits  indi¬ 
cates  the  want  of  stimulus  occasioned  by  the  compara¬ 
tively  small  amount  of  produce  put  into  circulation 
through  the  medium  of  exchange  ;  and  2.  It  also  may 
he  taken  as  inseparable  from  the  division  of  the  land  into 

*  Mr.  MCulloch  on  ‘  Disposal  of  Property  by  Will.’ 

t  Arthur  Young  :  4  Travels  in  France.’ 

f  Jones  on  ‘  Rent,’  p.  230. 
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small  occupations.  The  total  number  of  proprietors  of 
estates  in  France  is  10,896,682 ;  and  the  total  number 
of  estates  or  divisions  of  estates  is  123,360,338.*  This 
does  not  give  the  number  of  individual  properties,  but, 
according  to  the  Duke  de  Gaete,  the  number  in  1818, 
when  there  were  10,414,121  taxable  properties,  was 
4,833,000  ;  and  perhaps  the  present  number  may  he 
taken  at  nearly  5,000,000,  who  with  their  families  con-’ 
stitute  about  one-half  of  the  population  of  France. 

Since  the  Revolution  the  agriculture  of  France  has 
undergone  great  improvements.  Before  that  event  the 
proportion  of  agriculturists  to  non-agriculturists  was,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  best  authorities,  as  four  to  one,  instead  of 
two  to  one,  as  at  present.  Arthur  Young,  who  travelled 
in  France  in  the  years  1187-8-9,  states  that,  in  some  of 
the  finest  districts,  agriculture  was  then  in  the  same  state 
as  in  the  tenth  century.  The  'pastures  of  Normandy 
have  always  been  celebrated  for  their  richness,  and 
Arthur  Young  thought  we  had  nothing  equal  to  them 
either  in  England  or  Ireland,  “  not  even  the  Yale  of 
Limerick.”  These  pastures  were  well  stocked ;  but  with 
regard  to  tillage,  and  Normandy  was  understood  to  be 
one  of  the  best  cultivated  provinces  in  France,  he  re¬ 
marks  : — “  I  did  not  see  a  well-cultivated  acre  in  the 
whole  province.  You  everywhere  find  cither  a  dead  and 
useless  fallow,  or  else  the  fields  so  neglected,  run  out  and 
covered  with  weeds,  that  there  can  be  no  crop  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  soil.”  “  Shameful  products  !”  he  ex¬ 
claims,  after  giving  the  average  crops  of  what  he 
terms  these  “  noble  soils;”  and  yet  there  was  everything 
which  could  invite  and  stimulate  the  industry  of  man,— 
but  his  efforts  were  p;.  ivzed  : — “  The  political  institu¬ 
tions  and  spirit  of  the  Government  having  for  a  long- 
series  of  ages  tended  strongly  to  depress  the  lower  classes 
and  favour  the  higher  ones,  the  farmers,  in  the  greater 
part  of  France,  are  blended  with  the  peasants.”  They 
were  destitute  either  of  capital  or  enterprise.  The  mode 
of  raising  the  taxes  also  tended  to  repress  agricultural 
improvement.  It  has  left,  however,  one  consequence 
which  may  be  regarded  as  beneficial  rather^than  other¬ 
wise.  A  little  show  of  wealth  being  taken  as  a  sign  that 
more  existed,  which  would  appear  were  it  not  for  fear  of 
being  taxed,  the  principle  of  economy  became  deeply 
rooted  both  in  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  people. 

The  domains  of  the  “  Grand  Seigneurs”  were  not  culti¬ 
vated  in  a  manner  which  made  up  for  the  generally  de¬ 
fective  character  of  French  agriculture.  In  a  rich 
district  intersected  by  rivers,  and  one  of  the  best  situated 
for  markets,  Arthur  Young  observes — “  The  quantity  of 
waste  land  is  surprising.”  A  great  proportion  of  this  land 
belonged  to  two  of  the  largest  landowners  in  France  ; 
and  he  adds — “  Thus  it  is,  whenever  you  stumble  on  a 
Grand  Seigneur  you  are  sure  to  find  his  property  a  de¬ 
sert.”  *  *  *  “  All  the  signs  of  their  greatness  I  have  yet 
seen  are  wastes,  landes ,  deserts,  ferns,  ling.  Go  to  their 
residence,  wherever  it  may  be,  and  you  would  probably 
find  them  in  the  midst  of  a  forest,  very  well  peopled  with 
deer,  wild  boars  and  wolves.”  And  again, — “  Great 
lords  love  too  much  an  environ  of  forests,  bears,  and 
huntsmen,  instead  of  marking  their  residence  by  the  ac¬ 
companiment  of  well -cultivated  farms,  clean  cottages, 
and  happy  peasants.”  As  to  the  state  of  the  peasantry, 
says  a  contemporary  writer,  “  Humanity  will  suffer 
by  a  detail  of  their  manner  of  livingt.”  These  woods 
and  forests,  in  which  the  old  noblesse  had  followed 
the  chase,  according  to  elaborate  rules  more  resem¬ 
bling  those  of  an  art  than  a  pastime,  were  the  first 
to  suffer  devastation  when  the  revolutionary  storm 
spread  itself  into  the  remote  corners  of  France.  Mr. 
Greene,  writing  in  May,  1791,  says — ■“The  devasta- 

*  ‘  Statistics  of  France:’  Tables  published  by  the  Minister  of 

Commerce  in  1835. 

‘  .Normandy  during  the  Revolution,’  by  G.  Greene,  land- 
agei.-t  to  the  prince  of  Monaco  for  estates  in  Lower  Normandy. 
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tion  committed  in  the  prince’s  woods  and  forests,  and 
the  theft  and  plunder  of  his  timber,  are  amongst  the 
first  acts  of  violence ;  they  have  hewn  down  and  cast 
into  the  fire  whole  thriving  nurseries  of  oak  and  beech, 
and  stripped  every  tree  that  answered  to  a  poor  man  the 
trouble  of  cutting  down.  In  a  word,  the  whole  estate 
begins  to  exhibit,  in  a  natural  sense,  a  mutilated  and 
mangled  prospect,  once  pleasing  and  profitable,  and,  in 
a  moral  sense,  a  yet  more  melancholy  view  of  the  depra¬ 
vity,  the  ingratitude,  and  the  wantonness  of  men  when 
they  have  not  the  fear  of  the  law  to  restrain  them.”  But 
the  Revolution  marched  onward  ;  the  feudal  privileges 
of  the  nobility  and  clergy  were  abolished  ;  the  gabelle, 
corvees,  and  other  oppressive  exactions  put  an  end  to ; 
the  property  of  the  church  and  of  the  emigrants  was 
thrown  upon  the  market,  and  passed  into  the  hands  of  a 
new  class  of  proprietors  :  these  have  been  the  causes  to 
which,  in  conjunction  with  the  more  general  extension  of 
knowledge,  the  subsequent  improvement  of  French  agri¬ 
culture  is  to  be  attributed.  The  further  subdivision  of 
the  land  may  check  its  progress,  but  that  is  an  evil 
which,  in  the  course  of  events,  may  be  corrected  without 
any  departure  from  the  principle  of  equal  partition  of 
property. 

A  few  words  may  be  said  on  the  share  which  women 
in  France,  take  in  the  occupations  of  husbandry.  In  this 
country  the  rural  labours  performed  by  women  are  of  so 
easy  a  nature,  and  are  regarded  in  so  agreeable  a  light, 
as  to  form  a  pleasing  feature  in  poetical  descriptions  of 
rural  life.*  But  with  us  the  labour  of  women  is  gene¬ 
rally  only  needed  at  extraordinary  seasons  of  activity, 
their  household  duties  and  the  care  of  their  families 
claiming  their  attention  in  the  interval.  Throughout 
the  continent,  but  particularly  in  France,  the  women  are 
employed  at  all  seasons  and  in  every  description  of  rural 
labour.  The  value  of  a  woman’s  labour  approaches 
more  nearly  that  of  a  man’s  than  in  England.  In  the 
duchies  of  Mecklenburg  the  value  of  a  day  and  a  half  of 
a  woman’s  labour  is  reckoned  equivalent  to  one  day’s 
labour  of  a  man,t  while  in  England  the  rate  at  which 
women  are  paid  for  field  labour  shows  that  the  propor¬ 
tionate  value  is  as  two  to  one,  instead  of,  as  in  Mecklen¬ 
burg,  one  and  a  half  to  one.  This  may  perhaps  be 
taken  as  good  evidence  that  here  women  only  undertake 
labour  of  a  very  light  description,  and  that  only  occa¬ 
sionally,  while  on  the  continent  (duchies  of  Mecklen¬ 
burg)  women  are  employed  three-fifths  of  the  time  of  the 
men.  It  should  however  be  recollected  that  in  other  Eu¬ 
ropean  countries  it  is  not  so  great  a  task  for  a  woman  to 
approach  to  an  equality  of  exertion  with  a  man  as  in 
England.  “  Our  labourers  perform  nearly  one-third  more 
work,  and  perform  it  better,  than  in  any  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  eastern  Europe,  excepting  the  Netherlands.”! 
But  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe  what  is  constantly 
meeting  the  traveller’s  eye  to  be  fully  sensible  of  the 
different  circumstances  under  which  women  labour  in 
the  fields  there  and  in  England.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Yesoul,  “  when  the  man  has  had  a  spell  at  the  plough- 
handles,  he  gives  them  up  to  the  woman :  here  were 
women  at  plough,  women  digging  potatoes,  and  women 
spreading  manure.  ”§  In  Flanders  are  “  the  largest 
and  coarsest  women  I  ever  saw.  In  the  barns  in  the 
villages  I  saw'  many  of  them  threshing  wheat ;  but  really 
they  are  persons  apparently  so  well  adapted  to  it  that  it 
is  not  a  striking  spectacle.”  ||  When  on  the  road 
between  Metz  and  Mezieres,  “  a  voice  I  took  for  that  of  ’ 
a  postilion  to  a  courier,  or  some  public  conveyance, 
warned  me  to  get  to  the  side  of  the  road.  The  vigorous 

*  Thomson’s  ‘Seasons:’  Hay-making,  ‘Summer;’  Reaping, 
Autumn.’ 

f  M.  Von  Thurnen,  in  Mr.  Jacob’s  Report  on  the  Corn  Trade. 

•  f  Mr.  Jacob’s  Report. 

J.  M.  Cobbett’s  ‘  Letters  from  France,’  1825 
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“  ailles,  done!”  and  the  not  less  vigorous  cracking  of 
the  whip,  came  from  a  young  woman  not  more  than 
seventeen  or  eighteen  years  old,  who  trotted  by  me, 
being  astride  upon  one  of  the  wheel-horses  of  four  fat 
little  animals,  that,  two  a-breast,  were  drawing  a  little 
light  farmer’s  wraggon.  She  was  riding  on  the  horse 
without  a  saddle  or  saddle-cloth.”*  This  charioteer,  for 
the  traveller  would  not  term  her  carter,  was  the  daughter 
of  a  small  farmer.  “  Near  Chatillon-sur-Indre,”  says 
Mr.  J.  P.  Cobbett,  a  brother  of  the  above,  “  I  saw 
several  women  spreading  dung  with  their  hands,  while 
others  carried  it  upon  their  backs  in  baskets  to  the 
field.’T  He  further  remarks — “  I  cannot  help  observing 
a  great  difference  between  the  men  and  women  of 
France.  Englishmen  are  certainly  more  grave  than 
Frenchmen  ;  but  I  have  been  surprised  to  see  the  coun¬ 
tenances  of  the  women  so  serious,  so  full  of  anxiety  and 
care.”  The  folio wring  is  his  description  of  the  women 
belonging  to  the  rural  population  of  France  : — “  They 
are  round-shouldered  ;  they  walk  with  a  step  as  heavy 
as  that  of  the  most  awkward  of  our  ploughboys;  their 
faces  are  very  much  sun-burnt,  and  their  features  are  so 
hard  that  they  scarcely  look  like  women;”  and  he 
further  alludes  to  “  the  muscular  form  of  their  bare  and 
brown  arms  ”  in  proof  of  the  hard  labour  which  they 
undergo.  This  effect  of  labour  has  often  struck  English 
tourists  in  France,  being  so  different  from  the  appearance 
of  women  of  the  same  class  in  England.  Mrs.  Stothard 
thought  at  first  that  the  women  of  France  were  remark¬ 
able  for  their  longevity.  “  Many  females  looked  so 
wretchedly  old  and  withered,  their  faces  so  covered  with 
deep  and  innumerable  wrinkles,  that  I  supposed  some  of 
them  were  at  least  ninety  years.  Curiosity  induced  me 
to  inquire  of  several  their  ages  ;  when  I  found  the  eldest 
to  whom  I  had  spoken  had  not  reached  her  seventieth 
year.  I  never  saw  such  miserable  decrepid-looking 
women  in  any  part  of  England.”! 

The  women  of  Normandy,  it  is  said,  have  a  good  deal 
about  them  which  answers  to  the  sense  of  the  word  “tidy,” 
and  they  do  not  perform  the  heavy  sort  of  work  which 
devolves  upon  women  in  other  parts  of  France,  sowing 
being  one  of  their  most  laborious  tasks. 


Supply  of  Furs. — An  idea  is  entertained  by  some  per¬ 
sons  that  the  races  of  wild  animals  whose  skins  are  an 
article  of  commerce  will  some  day  be  extinct,  owing  to  the 
rivalry  of  traders ;  and  it  may  follow  that  furs  will  be  so 
scarce  as  to  be  handed  down  from  one  generation  to  ano¬ 
ther  by  will,  as  was  the  case  a  few  centuries  ago.  This 
however  is  an  anticipation  not  likely  to  be  realized.  The 
textile  materials  of  dress,  especially  wool,  are  much  superior 
in  their  quality,  and,  when  in  a  manufactured  state,  form  a 
better  protection  from  the  weather  than  at  any  previous 
period ;  and  we  are  consequently  past  the  age  of  wearing- 
skins,  which,  in  the  history  of  costume,  precedes  the  im¬ 
provement  of  manufactured  fabrics.  But  if  the  extermina¬ 
tion  of  wild  animals  should  nearly  ensue,  the  supply  of  furs 
would  not  on  that  account  cease,  as  a  sufficient  number 
of  animals  would  be  domesticated  solely  for  the  sake  of  their 
skins.  This  is  already  done  to  some  extent  in  the  north  of 
Europe.  Mr.  Laing,  in  his  interesting  ‘Notes  on  Norway,’ 
says — “  The  fur  or  skin  used  for  their  winter  pelisses  by 
the  ‘Fjelde’  people  is  really  handsomer,  although  much 
cheaper,  than  that  of  the  wolf  or  bear.  It  belongs  to  a  par 
ticular  kind  of  dog,  with  a  remarkably  fine,  soft,  and  glossy 
fur.  These  dogs  are  bred  for  the  sake  of  their  skins;  and 
it  appears  to  me  that  many  of  the  best  of  the  dark  brown 
or  black  muffs  and  tippets  of  our  English  ladies  are  merely 
well-selected  skins  of  these  Fjelde  dogs.  A  pelisse  of 
such  fur  costs  about  3/.  9s.,  while  that  of  wolf-skin  costs 
from  n.  105.  to  9 l.  105.” 


*  J.  M.  Cobbelt’s  ‘  Letters  from  France,’  1825. 
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BARRY’S  PICTURES.— III.  The  Victors  at  Olympia. 


[The  Victors  at  Olympia.] 


This  noble  picture  is  Barry’s  best  production.  He  lias 
identified  himself  with  it,  having  introduced  his  own 
portrait  in  the  character  of  the  celebrated  Grecian  painter 
Timanthes,  “  holding  in  his  hand  a  picture  of  the  Cyclops 
and  Satyrs,  as  related  by  ancient  writers.”  Our  outline 
will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  picture,  which  is  42  feet 
long ;  and  the  most  remarkable  group  of  figures  in  it, 
that  representing  Diagoras  (to  whom  Pindar  inscribed 
one  of  his  most  beautiful  Olympic  odes)  borne  on  the 
shoulders  of  his  sons,  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  wood- 
cut.  The  other  great  group  will  be  given  in  a  subsequent 
number. 

The  series  of  pictures  is  intended  to  illustrate  an  idea ; 
and  the  ideal  is  therefore  essentially  involved  in  the 
construction  of  the  pictures.  Of  the  first  and  second  in 
the  series  we  have  already  given  illustrative  notices  ;  and 
the  reader  will  have  remarked  that  the  very  attempt  to 
depict  such  an  idea  is  open  to  objections  and  difficulties, 
which  perhaps  the  finest  genius  could  not  obviate  or 
overcome.  In  criticism  on  such  a  subject,  we  must  look 
more  at  what  the  artist  has  achieved  than  what  he  has 
been  unable  to  do.  But  as  the  idea  which  Barry  has 
sought  to  illustrate  is  but  another  mode  of  expressing 
the  progress  of  man  in  civilization,  which  again  is  but 
another  word  for  that  combination  of  causes  which  tendsl 
to  elevate  the  race  in  intellectual  and  moral  being,  we 
have  a  right  to  expect  that  the  pictorial  allegories  of  the 
artist  should  embody  some  great  truths  in  history. 
Accordingly  there  are  two  strictly  historical  pictures  in 
the  series — the  one  before  us,  and  the  fifth  in  number, 
which  represents  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Arts  and  Manufactures  distributing  their  annual  prizes. 
The  latter  is  appropriate  enough  both  to  the  series  and 
to  the  locality  of  the  pictures  (the  great  room  of  the 
Society),  but  in  relation  to  a  pictorial  history  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  it  is  a  mere  episode.  The  present  picture,  however, 
completely  satisfies  the  mind  as  a  historical  painting.  It 
embodies  one  of  the  greatest  facts  in  the  history  of  man. 
It  shadows  forth  a  state  of  things  that  once  existed, 
whose  influence  has  never  ceased  to  operate  on  the  race. 
We  see  proclaimed  to  the  eye  the  truth  which  redeems 
History  from  being  a  poor  and  barren  study,  a  mere 
record  of  all  the  follies  and  crimes  of  the  generations 
that  have  passed  away.  Nothing  that  civilization  has 
done  for  man  has  been  lost ;  its  work  has  never  either 
retrograded  or  stood  still.  We  may  think  its  progress 
slow  and  fluctuating — but  it  is  not  the  less  certain  and 
sure.  Society  lives,  and  expands  from  age  to  age, 
though  individuals  die  perpetually,  and  disease,  evil 


passions,  and  war  have  been  continually  weeding  out 
the  old,  the  young,  and  the  middle-aged.  So,  in  like 
manner,  the  work  of  civilization  has  been  continually 
going  on,  in  spite  of  all  the  changes  in  its  organized 
forms,  and  in  spite  of  the  ruin  of  individual  monuments 
of  intellect  and  art.  The  spirit  of  Grecian  literature 
and  art  passed  into  Rome ;  from  Rome  it  has  descended 
to  us  ;  and  now  it  fills  all  the  scholarship  of  Europe. 
But  even  if  it  were  confined  to  England,  it  would  be  dif¬ 
fused  a  thousand  fold.  For  though  some  sudden  con¬ 
vulsion  of  nature  were  to  sink  our  island  to  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  still  Grecian  literature  and  art,  speaking 
through  the  medium  of  our  own,  and  using  our  mother- 
tongue,  would  be  heard  over  half  the  globe,  carrying  on 
the  work  of  the  civilization  of  the  world. 

The  object  of  the  artist  in  the  “  Victors  at  Olympia  ” 
is  not  to  present  us  merely  with  a  historical  picture,  so 
as  to  be  tied  down  to  unity  of  time  and  subject.  It  is 
rather  to  express  generally  what  Greece  has  done  for  the 
human  race.  Yet,  in  selecting  his  materials,  he  has 
managed  them  with  the  hand  of  a  master.  There  is  in 
the  picture  a  unity  both  of  time  and  place.  It  is  the 
age  of  Pericles — the  brillant  era  of  Grecian  glory.  The 
place  is  the  Stadium  of  Olympia,  where  all  Greece  may 
be  supposed  to  be  gathered  together. 

“  As  for  the  games  of  Greece,”  says  Pausanias,  “  this 
is  what  I  have  learned  concerning  them  from  some  Ele- 
ans,  who  appeared  to  me  profoundly  skilled  in  the  study 
of  antiquity.  According  to  them  Saturn  is  the  first  who 
reigned  in  Heaven,  and  in  the  Golden  Age  he  had  a  tem¬ 
ple  at  Olympia.  Jupiter  being  born,  Rhea,  his  mother, 
committed  the  education  of  him  to  the  Dactyli  of  Momit 
Ida.  These  Dactyli  came  afterwards  from  Crete  to 
Elis,  for  Mount  Ida  is  in  Crete.  They  were  five  bro¬ 
thers,  of  whom  Hercules  was  the  eldest.  He  proposed 
to  his  brothers  a  running  match,  whereof  the  prize  was 
to  be  a  crown  of  olive,  for  the  olive  was  then  so  common 
that  they  took  the  leaves  of  it  to  strew  the  ground,  and 
to  sleep  upon.  Hercules  was  the  first  who  brought  that 
tree  into  Greece  from  among  the  Hyperboreans.  It  was 
therefore  Hercules  of  Ida  who  had  the  honour  of  inventing 
these  games,  and  gave  them  the  name  of  Olympian ;  and 
because  they  were  five  brothers,  he  would  have  these 
games  celebrated  every  fifth  year.  Others  allege  that 
Jupiter,  having  triumphed  over  the  Titans,  instituted 
these  games  himself,  wherein  Apollo  signalised  his  ad¬ 
dress,  and  won  the  prize  of  the  race  from  Mercury,  and 
that  of  boxing  from  Mars.” 

Such  were  the  notions  which  the  Greeks  themselves 
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entertained  respecting  the  origin  of  these  celebrated 
games.  They  appear  to  have  been  established  in  very 
early  times,  as  far  back  as  about  1104  b.c.,  but  they 
were  not  regularly  celebrated  till  after  776  b.c.  From 
that  time  the  games  served  as  an  era  to  all  Greece, 
reckoning  by  Olympiads.  The  celebration  of  the  games 
drew  a  prodigious  concourse  of  people  to  the  place  ;  and 
the  reverence  with  which  the  festival  was  regarded  was 
extended  to  the  country  in  which  it  took  place,  the  dis¬ 
tricts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cities  of  Olympia  and 
Elis  being  always  free  from  the  ravages  of  war  as  long  as 
the  games  maintained  their  respectability.  They  were 
celebrated  about  the  time  of  the  Summer  solstice,  and 
lasted  five  days.  As  they  were  consecrated  to  Jupiter, 
and  made  part  of  the  Grecian  religious  ceremonies,  the 
first  day  was  destined  for  the  sacrifices;  the  other  four 
to  the  combats,  races  on  foot,  on  horse,  and  with  cha¬ 
riots,  &c. 

The  place  where  the  games  were  celebrated  was  called 
the  Stadium,  near  the  city  of  Elis  and  the  river  Alpheus ; 
it  was  inclosed  with  walls.  Here  also  was  the  far-famed 
temple  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  in  the  sacred  grove  called 
Altis,  which  contained  chapels  and  altars  dedicated  to 
the  gods,  and  statues  of  those  who  had  obtained  prizes  in 
the  games.  The  reader  will  find,  in  the  second  volume 
of  the  ‘  Penny  Magazine,’  a  conjectural  view  of  the  sta¬ 
tue  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  the  work  of  Phidias,  and 
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the  admiration  of  all  Greece.  The  following  is  the  de¬ 
scription  of  Barry’s  picture  : — 

T  he  artist  has  chosen  that  point  of  time  when  the 
victors  in  the  several  games  are  passing  in  procession  be¬ 
fore  the  Hellanodics,  or  Judges,  where  they  are  crowned 
with  olive  in  the  presence  of  all  the  Grecians.  At  the 
right-hand  corner  of  the  piece  the  three  Judges  are  seated 
on  a  throne,  ornamented  with  medallions  of  Solon,  Ly- 
curgus,  and  other  legislators,  and  with  trophies  of  the 
victories  of  Salamis,  Marathon,  and  Thermopylse. 
Near  the  foot  of  the  throne  is  a  table,  at  which  the  scribe 
appears  writing  in  the  Olympic  records  of  noble  deeds 
the  name,  family,  and  country  of  the  conqueror ;  near 
this  table  a  victor  in  the  toot-race,  having  already  re¬ 
ceived  a  branch  of  palm,  which  he  holds  in  his  hand,  is1 
crowned  by  an  inferior  Hellanodic ;  next  him  is  a  foot- 
racer,  who  ran  armed  with  a  helmet,  spear,  and  shield. 
Close  following  is  seen  a  manly  group,  formed  of  two> 
athletic  figures  bearing  on  their  shoulders  their  aged 
lather ;  one  of  these  represents  a  Pancratiast,  the  other 
the  victor  at  the  Cestus.  The  old  man  is  Diagoras  of 
Rhodes,  who  having  in  his  youth  been  celebrated  for  his 
victories  in  the  games,  has,  in  his  advanced  age, 
the  additional  felicity  of  enjoying  the  fruits  of  the 
virtuous  education  he  had  given  his  sons,  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  the  people  of  Greece  ;  some  of  whom 
are  strewing  flowers  around  the  old  man’s  head,  while 


one  of  his  friends  is  grasping  his  right  hand,  and  sup 
posed  to  be  making  the  celebrated  speech  recorded  on 
this  occasion,  ‘  Nowr,  Diagoras,  die,  for  thou  canst  not  be 
made  a  god.’ 

“  The  climax  of  this  domestic  felicity  is  well  pointed  out 
by  a  child  holding  the  arm  of  one  of  the  victors,  and 
looking  up  with  joy  in  his  countenance  at  the  honours 
conferred  on  his  grandfather.  N ear  this  beautiful  group 
are  seen  a  number  of  persons,  the  chief  of  wdiom  repre¬ 


sents  Pericles,  speaking  to  Cimon.,  Socrates,  Euripides, 
and  Sophocles,  are  earnestly  attending  to  what  is  said 
by  Pericles,  whilst  the  malignant  buffoon  Aristophanes  is 
ridiculously  laughing ,  and  pointing  to  the  deformity  of 
the  cranium  of  the  speaker,  which  was  unusually  long. 
The  painter  has,  in  the  person  of  Pericles,  introduced  the. 
likeness  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham.  Next  appears  in  the 
front  of  the  picture,  a  horse-racer  ;  and,  close  to  him,  a 
chariot  drawn  by  four  horses,  on  which  is  represented,  in. 
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basso  relievo,  the  triumph  of  Minerva  over  Neptune, 
emblematical  of  the  advantages  of  peace.  In  the  chariot 
is  Hiero  of  Syracuse ;  and  round  the  chariot  are  several 
persons  with  musical  instruments,  accompanied  by  many 
youths,  forming  a  chorus,  which  is  led  by  Pindar  sing¬ 
ing  one  of  his  odes,  which  he  accompanies  with  his  lyre. 

“  As  at  one  end  of  the  picture  there  is  represented  a 
statue  of  Minerva,  so  at  the  other  is  that  of  Hercules 
trampling  on  Envy;  which  are  comprehensive  exemplars 
of  that  strength  of  body  and  strength  of  mind  which 
were  the  great  objects  of  Grecian  education.  Sitting  on 
the  base  of  the  statue  of  Hercules,  the  artist  has  intro¬ 
duced  his  own  portrait  in  the  character  of  Timanthes, 
holding  in  his  hand  a  picture  of  the  Cyclops  and  Satyrs, 
as  related  by  antient  writers. 

“  Behind  the  Stadium,  at  a  distance,  is  a  view  of  the 
beautiful  Grecian  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus  in  the 
Altis,  the  town  of  Elis,  and  the  river  Alpheus,  as  truly 
characteristic  of  the  spot  on  which  the  ceremony  that 
forms  the  subject  of  the  picture  may  be  supposed  to  have 
been  performed.” 

The  “  malignant  buffoon  ridiculously  laughing,”  is  a 
head  represented  as  peering  over  the  shoulder  of  the 
figure  with  outstretched  arm,  intended  as  Pericles.  It 
would  be  as  well  to  blot  out  from  the  printed  description 
of  the  pictures  this  now  exploded  and  stupid  calumny 
against  the  Comic  Muse  of  Athens.  True,  Aristophanes 
assaulted  the  sophists  in  the  person  of  Socrates,  whom  he 
misrepresented  as  being  himself  a  sophist.  But  if,  in  at¬ 
tacking  Socrates,  he  abetted  public  clamour  and  prejudice, 
he  also  lashed  with  keen  wit  and  fearlessness  the  follies 
and  vices  of  the  Athenians  in  general. 

The  pictures  of  the  domestic  manners  of  the  Athenians 
given  by  Aristophanes  disclose  a  fact  which  is  to  us  full 
of  warning  and  instruction.  In  spite  of  all  their  ele¬ 
gance  and  refinement,  the  Greeks  were  a  socially  depraved 
people.  They  possessed  the  materials  for  building  up  a 

national  existence  more  durable  than  all  their  monuments 
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and  works  of  art ;  but  the  seeds  of  death  were  thickly 
sown  throughout  their  national  and  domestic  polity.  The 
Elgin  marbles,  mutilated  and  broken  fragments  as  they 
are,  still  furnish  exquisite  models  of  form  and  beauty, 
and  are  moulding  all  our  notions  of  art.  But  even  while 
the  spirit  of  Phidias  seems  to  proclaim  triumphantly  that 
intellect  is  an  imperishable  thing,  does  not  also  a  mourn¬ 
ful  voice  sound  out  from  these  ruins  of  art,  warning  us 
against  dedicating  genius,  with  all  its  humanizing  influ¬ 
ences,  to  a  less  noble  purpose  than  the  moral  and  intel¬ 
lectual  improvement  of  man  ?  The  book,  the  picture,  and 
the  print  are  assisting  in  working  out  that  great  work  to 
which  Phidias  lent  all  the  magic  of  his  power.  But  it 
was  the  fate  of  Phidias  to  exhaust  the  resources  of  his 
intellect  in  ministering  to  the  pride  of  a  corrupted  people, 
and  in  adorning  the  pomps  of  a  worship  adverse  to  all 
the  better  and  permanent  interests  of  the  race.  Be  it 
ours,  in  the  light  of  experience,  by  the  aid  of  a  larger 
knowledge,  and  under  the  guidance  of  a  pure  and  spirited 
faith,  to  show  that  art  has  a  high  destiny  in  civilization. 
This  was  one  of  the  objects  which  Barry  proposed  to 
himself  in  painting  the  series  of  pictures  we  are  now 
considering  :  let  honour,  therefore,  rest  on  his  memory. 

ERASMUS  IN  ENGLAND.— No.  IV. 

[Continued  from  No.  382.] 

In  a  letter  to  Pace,  dated  Louvain,  1517,  Erasmus 
continues  to  ring  the  changes  in  praise  of  Britain. 
He  congratulates  Pace  on  having  such  a  king,  and  the 
king  on  having  such  a  Pace ,  and  England  on  having 
them  both.  He  wishes  he  could  pass  his  whole  life 
among  the  English,  where,  under  the  favour  of  princes, 
literature  and  morals  flourish,  hypocritical  sanctity  and 
skin-deep  learning  are  either  not  known  or  held  in  con¬ 
tempt.  He  laments  the  death  of  Grocyn,  but  foresees 
that  in  the  room  of  one  a  host  will  spring  up.  He  thanks 


Pace  for  his  continued  services  to  him  in  his  editorial 
business,  but  wishes  he  could  turn  over  his  New  Testa¬ 
ment  to  some  other  editor,  on  account  of  the  opposition  it 
meets  with,  and  the  personal  hostilities  in  which  it  has 
involved  him. 

His  letters  from  the  Continent  in  1518,  give  cata¬ 
logues  of  the  English  courtiers  ;  and  they  appear  to  great 
advantage  under  his  panegyric.  Pace  he  describes  as 
indescribable ,  from  his  universal  popularity,  and  the 
high  favour  in  which  he  stands  with  the  most  humane 
king  and  the  incomparable  cardinal.  “  You  know  what 
a  horror  I  entertain  of  the  courts  of  princes ;  a  life,  in 
my  estimation,  of  mere  splendid  misery,  under  the  mask 
of  happiness ;  and  yet  in  such  a  court  as  that  I  could 
well  be  content  to  be  a  sojourner,  if  my  youth  were  to 
come  over  again.  Among  all  the  accomplished  persons 
of  the  age,  the  king  has  the  most  taste  for  good  books. 
The  queen,  the  wonder  of  her  sex,  is  devoted  to  letters, 
and  as  eminent  for  piety  as  learning :  classical  attain¬ 
ments  and  practical  wisdom  are  the  two  passports  to 
royal  encouragement.  Thomas  Linacer  is  physician  to 
the  household  :  I  need  not  enlarge  on  his  character ;  his 
published  works  are  his  encomium.  Cuthbert  Tunst.all 
is  secretary ;  a  post  of  the  highest  dignity,  held  by  a 
man  who  is  a  world  of  all  perfection  within  himself. 
William  Montjoy  is  at  the  head  of  the  queen’s  house¬ 
hold.  John  Colet  is  principal  preacher  at  the  Chapel 
Royal.  Thomas  More  is  a  privy-councillor,  the  favourite 
both  of  the  Muses  and  the  Graces,  to  set  forth  whose 
merits  would  as  much  require  an  Apelles,  as  to  paint 
Alexander  the  Great  or  Achilles.”  In  another  letter  he 
represents  More  as  a  pattern  of  the  true  friend ;  and 
bears  testimony  to  his  agreeable  qualities  as  a  member  of 
society ;  to  the  exuberant  cheerfulness  of  his  spirit,  which 
could  give  animation  to  the  dullest  subject,  and  conquer 
the  gloom  of  the  most  melancholy  temperament.  The 
comedies  which  he  wrote  when  a  young  man,  and  his  own 
performance  in  them,  are  noted,  as  well  as  his  epigram¬ 
matic  effusions  and  various  sallies  of  wit.  Contrasted 
with  all  this  are  his  statesmanlike  dignity,  his  pa¬ 
tronage  of  the  poor  and  oppressed,  his  philosophical 
theories,  his  management  of  the  royal  mind,  alternately 
by  the  wisdom  of  the  counsellor  and  the  facetiousness  of 
the  companion. 

It  has  been  said  to  have  been  delightful  to  witness  the 
wit-combats  between  Ben  Jonson  and  Shakspeare.  A  si¬ 
milar  delight  must  much  earlier  have  been  felt,  by  those 
who  were  present  at  the  encounters  between  More  and 
Erasmus.  Their  meeting  without  introduction  at  the 
lord  mayor’s  table  illustrates  the  vein  of  humour  in  them, 
both.  They  had  been  long  known  to  each  other  by  epis¬ 
tolary  correspondence.  One  of  Erasmus’s  objects  in  one 
of  his  journeys  to  England  was  to  become  personally  ac¬ 
quainted  with  his  friend.  But  it  was  contrived  by  their 
host  that  they  should  not  be  introduced,  but  find  each 
other  out.  They  engaged  in  an  argument  at  dinner. 
Erasmus  felt  himself  pressed  by  his  opponent’s  playful 
sarcasm,  and  exclaimed,  “You  are  More,  for  you  can  be 
no  one  else  and  More  retorted,  “If  you  are  not  Eras¬ 
mus,  you  must  be  the  devil.” 

In  a  letter  to  Sir  Henry  Guilford,  of  May,  1519,  he 
enters  on  the  state  of  learning  in  England  among  the 
laity,  as  contrasted  with  the  common  herd  of  clergy. 
“  What  wonderful  changes  in  human  affairs  !  Formerly 
all  zeal  for  literature  was  confined  to  the  professors  of  re¬ 
ligion  ;  now  the  generality  of  them  devote  themselves  to 
gluttony,  luxury,  or  the  accumulation  of  money  ;  the  love 
of  learning  has  devolved  on  temporal  princes  and  the 
nobles  in  the  service  of  the  court.  What  school  or  mo¬ 
nastery  produces  so  many  patterns  of  probity  and  scho¬ 
larship  as  the  circle  to  which  you  belong  ?  Ought  not 
we  ecclesiastics  to  be  ashamed  of  ourselves  ?  The  ban¬ 
quets  of  priests  and  divines  are  soaking  ones ;  the  jokes 
that  fly  about  are  scurrilous  ones ;  the  noise  is  not  the 
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sober  noise  of  philosophical  argument  or  devout  zeal :  but 
at  princely  tables,  after  the  king’s  example,  topics  of 
theology  or  profane  wisdom  are  modestly  discussed.  I 
used  to  dread  the  atmosphere  of  courts ;  hut  if  weak 
health  and  the  pressure  of  old  age  stood  not  in  my  way, 
I  would  fain  set  up  my  rest  in  such  a  court  as  that,  with  all 
my  household  furniture  about  me,  the  inventory  of  which 
contains,  exclusively,  sundry  quires  of  scribbled  papers.” 

In  a  letter  written  in  the  next  month  to  a  correspond¬ 
ent  abroad,  Erasmus  gives  a  lengthened  detail  of  Colet’s 
life,  and  of  some  persecutions  brought  on  him  by  reli¬ 
gious  zeal,  which  involved  him  in  disputes  with  the  Bishop 
of  London — “  a  superstitious  and  impracticable  Scotist , 
and  of  course  in  his  own  estimation  a  demigod.”  Charges 
were  laid  against  him  before  the  archbishop,  one  article 
of  which  was,  that  he  had  taught  that  images  were  not 
to  be  worshipped ;  another,  that  though  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s, 
he  had  abridged  the  hospitality  enjoined  by  the  apostle : 
that  in  two  senses  he  had  interpreted  the  text,  “  Feed  my 
sheep  ”  in  an  orthodox  manner,  feeding  by  exemplary 
life  and  sound  doctrine;  but  that,  in  a  third  case,  he  had 
heretically  argued,  that  the  apostles  being  poor,  they 
could  not  be  required  to  feed  their  disciples  with  carnal 
food,  and  that,  therefore,  the  supplies  of  the  Chapter 
kitchen  were  pared  down  to  very  scanty  allowances.  A 
third  charge  was,  that  he  had  preached  against  the  old 
English  practice  of  reading  the  sermon  ;  and  thereby  had 
obliquely  reflected  on  his  own  bishop,  whose  advanced 
age  had  compelled  him  to  adopt  that  mode  of  delivery. 
The  archbishop  knew  Colet’s  merit,  and  protected  him. 
The  bishop  then  endeavoured  to  embroil  him  with  the 
court,  for  saying  in  a  sermon  that  the  most  unjust  peace 
was  preferable  to  the  most  just  war,  at  a  time  when  the 
country  was  at  war  with  France  ;  but  the  king  knew  the 
private  motives  of  the  good  bishop  and  exhorted  him  to 
go  on  in  his  own  course ;  at  the  same  time  cautioning  him 
against  preaching  so  as  to  discourage  the  soldiery. 

In  a  letter  to  Wolsey’s  physician,  he  expresses  his  sur¬ 
prise  and  sorrow  that  Britain  is  constantly  visited  by  the 
plague,  and  by  that  sweating-sickness  peculiar  to  the 
island.  In  tracing  the  causes  of  this  calamity,  he  cen¬ 
sures  the  English  style  of  building,  and  the  uncleanly 
habits  of  the  people.  “  In  the  first  place,  they  pay  no 
regard  to  the  aspect  of  their  doors  and  windows :  next,  their 
rooms  are  so  constructed  as  to  admit  no  thorough  draft : 
then,  many  of  the  windows  are  glazed,  to  admit  the  light 
but  shut  out  the  wind ;  notwithstanding  which,  the  air 
makes  its  way  through  chinks  in  the  wall,  and  when  it  has 
once  got  in,  not  being  able  to  get  out  again,  ripens  into 
pestilence.  The  floors  are  mostly  of  clay,  and  strewed 
with  rushes  ;  fresh  rushes  are  periodically  laid  over  them, 
but  the  old  ones  remain  as  a  foundation  for  perhaps 
twenty  years  together ;  and  these  successive  layers  form  a 
deposit  of  spitting,  slops  of  beer,  fragments  of  meat  and 
fish  bones,  and  other  filth  not  to  be  named  among  well- 
bred  people.  Oil  every  change  of  weather,  a  certain 
vapour  is  exhaled,  which  in  my  humble  opinion  cannot  be 
healthy.  Add  to  this,  that  England  is  not  only  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  sea,  but  marshy  in  many  places.  Then 
the  common  people  have  a  marvellous  taste  for  salted 
meats.  I  will  venture  to  say  that  the  island  would  be 
much  more  healthy  if  the  flooring  of  rushes  were  discon¬ 
tinued,  and  chaipbers  so  built  as  to  have  two  or  three 
sides  exposed  to  the  outward  air,  with  glass  windows  so 
constructed  as  to  stand  open  from  top  to  bottom ;  and 
when  closed,  to  be  closed  effectually,  without  any  holes  in 
the  wall  to  admit  air  unwliolesomely, — for  air  should  be 
admitted  or  shut  out,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather. 
Before  I  was  thirty  years  old,  if  I  slept  in  a  room  which 
had  been  shut  up  for  some  months  without  ventilation,  I 
was  immediately  attacked  with  fever.  It  would  contri- 
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bate  to  health  if  people  eat  and  drank  less,  and  lived  on 
fresh  rather  than  salt  meat.  The  roads  would  bear  to  be 
ept  a  little  cleaner.  You  will  laugh  at  me  for  having 


leisure  to  trouble  myself  about  such  matters,  but  I  am 
partial  to  a  country  in  which  I  have  been  received  with 
hospitality,  and  I  would  end  my  days  in  it  if  I  might.” 

In  a  letter  to  Erasmus,  of  August,  1520,  More  laments, 
the  death  of  so  many  of  their  best  friends  in  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  and  London,  and  the  illness  of  others  within 
the  last  few  days  ;  among  the  rest,  the  death  of  Andreas 
Ammonias ,  a  continental  scholar  established  in  England 
by  Montjoy.  “  He  seemed  proof  against  contagion  by 
the  abstemiousness  of  his  habits.  The  plague  generally 
ran  through  whole  families ;  and  but  a  few  hours  before 
he  died,  he  had  been  exulting  in  the  escape  of  all  his 
household.  It  is  the  character  of  this  disorder,  that  it 
kills  the  first  day  or  not  at  all.  My  wrife,  my  children, 
and  myself,  are  hitherto  untouched ;  the  rest  of  my  es¬ 
tablishment  had  it  and  have  recovered.  I  can  tell  you 
this,  that  you  may  as  well  be  in  the  heat  of  a  battle  as  in 
this  towm.  The  plague  has  followed  me  from  Calais 
hither  ;  but  we  must  abide  by  whatever  Providence  de¬ 
signs  for  us.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  for  all  events, 
let  them  turn  out  as  they  may.” 

In  a  very  long  letter  of  Melancthon  to  Erasmus,  dated 
December,  1524,  on  the  subject  of  the  subsisting  religious 
controversy,  Melancthon  thus  distinguishes  between  the 
Germans  and  Britons  : — “  The  good  faith  and  sincerity 
of  the  Germans  is  loudly  and  universally  proclaimed ; 
the  Britons  are  not  quite  so  well  spoken  of  in  that  parti¬ 
cular  ;  but  it  has  been  my  fate,  on  the  contrary,  to  have 
found  my  most  faithful  friends  in  Britain,  and  some  very 
much  the  reverse  in  Germany.  But  after  all,  national 
character  is  not  to  be  fixed  down  by  individual  in¬ 
stances.” 

ALPHABETS  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

In  No.  289  (volume  for  1836)  of  the  c  Penny  Maga¬ 
zine,’  a  communication  was  inserted  from  a  correspon¬ 
dent  on  the  important  subject  of  the  instruction  of  the 
Blind.  To  this  communication  a  few  remarks  were 
appended,  which  drew  another  communication  from  our 
correspondent,  containing  observations  characterized  by 
moderation  and  good  sense,  and  evidently  resulting  from 
a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  subject.  As,  however, 
there  were  controversial  topics  involved,  and  as  it  did  not 
appear  that  the  ‘  Penny  Magazine  ’  could  be  of  service  to 
what  may  still  be  considered  as  only  in  an  experimental 
state,  the  communication  was  laid  aside.  Another  cor¬ 
respondent  has  sent  a  communication  on  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  common  embossed  alphabet,  and  Mr. 
Lucas’s  (of  Bristol)  stenographic  alphabet.  Fie  writes 
warmly  on  a  subject  in  which,  above  many,  men  may  be 
expected  to  “  agree  to  differ;”  for  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  the  common  object  of  all  the  friends  of  the  blind  is 
not  to  advance  one  mode  of  instruction,  merely  as  such, 
above  another,  but  to  find  out  that  mode  which  general 
consent  shall  agree  to  consider  as  the  most  efficacious  in 
restoring  to  the  blind  the  advantages  of  which  the  want 
of  sight  deprives  them. 

Our  correspondent  affirms  that  Mr.  Lucas’s  steno¬ 
graphic  alphabet  is  far  superior  to  the  common  Roman 
one  ;  and  he  complains  that  the  friends  of  the  latter  are 
trying  to  discredit  the  former.  We  leave  our  readers  to 
judge  respecting  the  first  assertion,  by  comparing  the 
two  alphabets,  which  are  given  below.  Men  who  have 
considered  them  both  differ  in  opinion  respecting  them  ; 
and  we,  who  have  no  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
subject,  cannot  presume  to  decide.  That  the  sense  of 
touch  is  rapidly  impaired  by  frequent  contact  with 
minute  objects,  is  an  argument  which  certainly  tells  in 
favour  of  having  an  alphabet  as  simple  in  its  outline  as 
it  can  be  formed.  But  then  the  objection  to  the  steno¬ 
graphic  alphabet,  that  it  tends  to  “  dissociate  the  blind 
from  the  seeing,”  is  more  weighty  than  our  correspondent 
gives  it  credit  for.  He  says  that  the  boys  of  the  Ba:-ket- 
making  Asylum  in  Bristol,  are  taught  the  common 
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alphabet,  and  that  several  have  been  “for  months 
groping  after  it  in  vain while  Mr.  Lucas’s  steno¬ 
graphic  alphabet,  which  is  composed  partly  from  Byron’s 
symbols,  can  be  learned  by  one  day’s  application,  and  that 

Alston's  Alphabet. 

A  B  C  D  E  F  G 


the  seeing  can  learn  it  in  a  much  shorter  space.  But 
then  the  seeing  have  to  learn  it,  which  is  not  the  case  with 
the  other.  We  can  only  leave  the  public  to  judgo 
between  them. 
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Lucas’s  Alphabet. 
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Condiments  in  Food . — It  is  not  enough  that  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  one  or  more  of  the  nutritive  principles  be 
swallowed.  The  function  of  digestion  must  be  called  into 
action  to  enable  the  crude  materials  to  be  assimilated.  This 
is  partly  excited  by  the  mere  presence  of  a  substance  in  the 
stomach,  but  more  effectually  when,  that  substance  is  in 
itself  of  a  stimulating  quality,  or  is  accompanied  by  certain 
accessories  either  added  during  the  preparation  of  the  food 
or  at  meal-times.  Such  accessories  are  termed  condiments, 
which  either  make  the  food  more  grateful,  or  exercise  a 
beneficial  influence  over  the  stomach  during  the  process  of 
digestion.  The  desire  to  eat  is  rarely  so  great  when  insipid 
food  is  offered  to  an  individual  as  when  savoury  viands  are 
presented.  The  very  odour  or  aroma  of  these  excites 
the  salivary  glands  to  more  abundant  secretion  of  saliva, 
which  is  a  preparation  for  the  digestion  of  the  food 
about  to  be  taken.  Though  the  mere  application  of  heat 
in  the  process  of  cooking  develops  an  aroma  from  many 
substances  which  were  previously  devoid  of  it,  either  by 
altering  the  chemical  composition  of  the  material,  or  by 
volatilizing  a  principle  latent  in  the  substance,  yet  many 
adventitious  articles  are  used  to  assist  in  increasing  or  mo¬ 
difying  this  odour,  or  to  correct  certain  qualities  in  parti¬ 
cular  kinds  of  food  which  are  either  disagreeable  or  inju¬ 
rious.  Respecting  the  most  common  of  these  a  few  words 
may  be  allowed.  That  condiment  which  is  of  most  uni¬ 
versal  requirement  and  utility  is  salt,  or  chloride  of  sodium. 
It  is  the  only  one  which  is  indispensable,  for  not  only  does 
it  exist  in  the  milk  which  forms  the  earliest  nutriment  of 
the  infant,  but  at  all  subsequent  periods  of  life  it  is  needed. 
Independently  of  the  part  which  this  compound  performs  in 
the  stomach  during  digestion,  it  is  still  further  serviceable 
in  the  blood,  and  more  so  in  the  blood  of  man  than  of  any 
other  being,  as  Berzelius  has  remarked  that  the  blood  of 
man  contains  three  times  more  hydrochlorates  than  that  of 
the  ox.  Besides,  the  use  of  salt  greatly  benefits  the  ali¬ 
mentary  canal,  and  hinders  the  generation  of  worms. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  ready  means  of  rendering  in¬ 
sipid  food  acceptable  to  the  palate,  as  is  noticed  in  one  of 
the  earliest  compositions  which  have  come  down  to  us. 

“  Can  that  which  is  unsavoury  be  eaten  without  salt  ?”  (Job, 
vi.  6.)  Perhaps  the  next  most  important  condiment  is 
vinegar,  which,  like  most  vegetable  acids,  when  taken  in 
moderation,  greatly  assists  in  promoting  the  digestion  of 
young  meats  of  a  gelatinous  kind,  such  as  veal.  Mustard 
and  peppers  of  different  kinds  are  also  useful,  and  more  so 
in  warm  than  cold  countries,  as  they  rouse  the  languid 
stomach,  and  enable  it  to  effect  the  digestion  of  the  food. 
Hot  pickles,  from  containing  vinegar  at  the  same  time, 
are  often  advantageous  when  used  in  moderation,  but  the 
abuse  of  such  articles  produces  many  serious  effects,  particu¬ 
larly  obstruction  of  the  liver,  with  its  long  train  of  disorders. 
The  use  of  spices  and  aromatic  agents  not  only  renders  the 
food  more  pleasant,  but  enables  the  stomach  to  bear  a  larger 
quantity.  Hence  they  are  too  often  made  the  means  of 
leading  the  gourmand  to  be  guilty  of  excess  ;  and  that  cook 
is  often  most  prized  who  can  most  cunningly  minister  to 
the  pampered  appetite.  This  is  perverting  cookery,  a 
highly  proper  and  commendable  art,  from  its  legitimate  end. 
— Penny  Cyclopaedia,  article  Food. 


Condition  of  the  Laplanders. — The  condition  of  the  wan¬ 
dering  Laplander  forms  a  singular  union  of  real  wealth 
with  real  poverty.  To  support  a  family  in  the  “  Fjelde,”  a 
flock  of  from  three  to  four  hundred  reindeer  is  necessary. 
He  who  possesses  only  from  one  to  three  hundred,  must 
depend  for  subsistence  partly  on  fishing  in  the  lakes  an 4 
shooting,  or  must  betake  himself  to  the  coast,  or  to  hus¬ 
bandry  in  a  fixed  situation.  The  value  of  a  reindeer  is 
about  one-third  of  that  of  a  cow:  it  sells  for  three  or  four 
dollars,*  and  a  cow  from  nine  to  twelve ;  and  the  meat, 
skin,  and  horns  of  the  one  sell  as  readily  as  those  of  the 
other.  A  flock  of  400  reindeer,  the  minimum. which  can 
support  a  family,  supposing  one-fourth  of  the  number  to  be 
full  grown,  and  the  other  300  to  be  worth  only  one-third  ot 
their  value,  must  altogether  be  equal  to  a  capital  of  600 
dollars,  or  about  120/.  sterling.  Yet  the  yearly  produce  of 
this  capital,  which  is  greater  than  the  value  of  all  the  pro¬ 
perty  possessed  by  three  or  four  families  of  the  working 
class  in  a  civilized  community,  and  with  which  they  would 
be  far  removed  from  want,  is  insufficient  to  support  a  Lap¬ 
lander,  even  in  the  state  of  extreme  privation  in  which  he 
habitually  lives.  This  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  real  ex¬ 
pense  of  living  m  that  natural  stale,  as  it  has  been  called, 
or  rather  that  barbarous  one,  in  which  man  consumes  what 
he  produces,  and  lives  independent  of  the  arts  of  civilized 
life,  its  tastes,  and  enjoyments.  The  Laplander  uses  no¬ 
thing  which  he  does  not  make  for  himself,  except  the  iron 
pot  for  dressing  his  victuals,  and  the  piece  of  coarse  cloth 
which  forms  his  tent.  He  consumes  nothing  but  what  his 
reindeer  yield  him  ;  his  occasional  excess  in  brandy,  and  his 
use  of  tobacco,  are  not  ordinary  indulgences.  Yet  without 
the  tastes,  habits,  and  gratifications  of  civilized  life,  or  any 
of  its  expenses,  the  Laplander,  with  the  above  capital,  is  in 
poverty,  and  destitute  of  an  assured  subsistence.  This  shows 
the  real  expense  of  that  half-savage  life  which,  from  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  emigrants  and  travellers  in  America,  we  are  apt 
to  suppose  is  the  least  costly  of  an}7,  because  it  has  neither 
comforts  nor  luxuries  to  pay  for,  and  produces  what  it  con¬ 
sumes.  The  Laplander’s  condition  is  the  beau-ideal  of  that 
sort  of  life.  Five  shillings  would  undoubtedly  purchase  all 
that  he  uses  in  a  year  of  those  articles  which  are  not  indis¬ 
pensably  necessary  for  existence ;  yet  a  capital  which,  with 
their  own  labour,  would  maintain  three  families  in  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  the  comforts  and  decencies  of  civilized  life,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  station,  does  not  keep  him  from  positive 
want.  The  Laplander,  who  possesses  a  thousand  or  more 
reindeer,  and  who  is  consequently  a  man  of  considerable 
property,  lives  in  the  same  way  as  the  poorest,  enjoys  no 
more  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  and  has  no  higher  tastes  or 
habits  to  gratify.  It  is  said  that  very  considerable  portions 
of  the  silver  currency  of  the  country  are  lost,  in  consequence 
of  this  class  of  Laplanders  hoarding  from  generation  to  ge¬ 
neration  all  the  money  they  obtain  by  the  sale  of  their  sur¬ 
plus  produce  ;  and  that  the  spot  in  the  “  Fjelde”  where  the 
treasure  is  buried  often  cannot  be  discovered  by  the  heirs. 
— Laing's  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  Norway. 

*  The  dollar  is  valued  at  3s.  lOd. 
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BARRY’S  PICTURES.— IV.  The  Victors  at  Olympia. 

[Concluded  from  No.  383.] 
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[The  Victors 

Gibbon  says,  “  Impartial  taste  must  prefer  a  Gothic  tour¬ 
nament  to  the  Olympic  games  of  classic  antiquity.”  The 
remark,  and  the  comparison  with  which  it  is  accom¬ 
panied,  seem  beneath  the  historian’s  usual  largeness  of 
view.  As  mere  spectacles,  the  advantage  may,  in  some 
respects,  be  given  to  the  tournament.  But  the  tourna¬ 
ment  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  hut  an  embellishment,  while 
the  games  of  the  Greeks  were  interwoven  with  their  reli¬ 
gion,  laws,  literature,  art,  feelings,  and  customs.  They 
constituted  for  many  centuries  the  heart  of  their  national 
existence.  They  were  the  sustainers  and  propagators  of 
their  mythology ;  they  inspired  them  with  ardour  for 
glory  and  renown ;  they  enabled  their  artists  to  catch 
almost  all  those  endless  graces  of  form  and  attitude  which 
moderns  cannot  surpass,  and  can  scarcely  equal ;  and 
they  created  some  of  the  noblest  strains  of  their  poetry. 
The  Olympic  games,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  were 
not  only  the  oldest,  the  most  venerated,  hut  the  most 
universal.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  others  were,  the 
Pythian,  instituted  in  honour  of  Apollo ;  the  Nemean, 
probably  so  called  from  Nemea,  a  town  of  Argolis,  with 
a  wood,  in  which  Hercules  is  fabled  to  have  killed  a  lion ; 
and  the  Isthmian,  so  named  from  the  scene  of  their  cele¬ 
bration,  the  isthmus  of  Corinth.  The  Olympic  games 
Von.  VII. 


at  Olympia.] 

were  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  the  Pythian  to  Apollo,  the  Ne¬ 
mean  to  Hercules,  and  the  Isthmian  to  Neptune. 

By  a  reference  to  the  outline  of  the  “  Victors  at  Olym¬ 
pia,”  given  in  the  previous  Number,  the  reader  will  see 
that  the  picture  contains  two  principal  groups  of  figures, 
in  addition  to  the  minor  details.  We  have  given  one 
group,  and  the  wood-cut  at  the  head  of  this  article  ex¬ 
hibits  the  chief  figures  in  the  second,  including  the  por¬ 
trait  of  Barry  himself.  In  this  group  the  prince  of  the 
lyric  poets  of  Greece  is  introduced  as  singing  one  of  his 
odes  to  the  lyre,  accompanied  by  a  chorus. 

Pindar  flourished  about  2300  years  ago,  having  been 
horn  about  the  year  520  b.c.,  and  is  supposed  to  have  died 
about  446  b.c.,  though  the  precise  period  is  uncertain. 
He  was  a  cotemporary  of  iEschylus,  lived  in  the  period 
signalised  by  the  battles  of  Marathon  and  Salamis,  and 
was  an  old  man  when  Pericles  was  young.  He  is  said 
to  have  received  instructions  from  Simonides  of  Ceos,  in 
his  time  the  most  celebrated  lyric  poet  of  Greece,  and 
also  from  the  far-famed  Corinna,  “  against  whom,  how¬ 
ever,  when  a  competitor  for  the  prize,  it  was  his  fate  to 
be  adjudged  inferior  in  no  fewer  than  five  contests.  But 
this  perhaps  is  as  much  to  he  attributed  to  the  personal 
charms  of  his  fair  rival  as  to  her  poetical  superiority : 
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since  in  the  other  Grecian  assemblies,  which  did  not  allow 
of  female  competitors,  he  was  almost  invariably  declared 
victorious.” 

It  must  appear  somewhat  humiliating  to  those  who  re¬ 
gard  genius  as  a  spontaneous  creator,  and  as  soaring  above 
all  the  lower  inducements  of  money,  to  learn  that  Pindar, 
like  the  other  lyric  bards  of  Greece,  produced  his  odes 
on  the  same  principle  that  a  barrister  undertakes  a  cause 
and  makes  a  speech — for  a  fee.  But  to  chant  the  praises 
of  victors  in  the  games  was  his  profession,  and  his  genius 
had  its  settled  reward,  just  as  the  time,  learning,  and 
ability  of  a  lawyer  are  now  entitled  to  pecuniary  consi¬ 
deration.  His  fame,  too,  enabled  him  to  set  a  value  on 
his  services,  and  to  claim  a  corresponding  payment.  The 
friends  of  a  victor  in  the  Nemean  games  wished  to  have 
an  ode  from  Pindar  to  celebrate  his  triumph,  but  they 
grudged  the  poet’s  terms,  three  drachmae  (about  ten 
pounds),  asserting  that  they  could  get  a'  statue  for  the 
same  money.  But  considering,  as  Cowley  paraphrases 
Horace,  that  Pindar  was  able  “  to  carve  in  polished  verse 
the  conqueror’s  image,”  and  to  record  his  fame  “  in 
words  worth  dying  for,”  they  changed  their  minds,  and 
paid  the  poet  his  fee.  Pindar  constructed  an  ode  for 
them,  but  he  took  care  to  rebuke  their  narrow-minded 
want  of  appreciation  of  his  genius.  He  commences  with 
letting  them  know  that  his  is  “  no  statuary’s  fame,”  and 
that  his  art  is  a  nobler  and  subtler  thing  than  that  which 
“  constructs  the  mimic  frame,”  which,  instead  of  being 
able,  like  a  poem,  to  waft  the  victor’s  triumph  over 
Greece,  is  doomed  to  “  stand  for  ever  on  the  self-same 
base.”  Having  administered  his  rebuke,  he  rouses  his 
muse : — 

u  Leave,  sweet  song,  ./Egina’s  port, 

On  long-decked  ships  and  cutters  short, 

To  tell  that  Lampo’s  mighty  son, 

Pytheas,  the  Nemean  crown  hath  won.”* 

Pindar  has  been  translated  into  English  by  men 
combining  the  qualifications  of  the  scholar  and  the  poet, 
such  as  Cowley,  West,  Heber,  &c.  But  there  are  great 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  enjoyment  of  Pindar  by  the 
English  reader,  arising  from  the  language,  the  structure 
of  the  verse,  the  classical  allusions,  and  the  feelings  of 
the  Greeks,  to  whom,  next  to  a  triumph  in  the  games,  an 
ode  by  an  illustrious  poet,  celebrating  that  triumph,  was 
a  source  of  intense  gratification,  beyond  what  we  can 
rightly  understand.  In  the  absence  of  our  modes  of 
transmitting  intelligence,  or  spreading  the  fame  of  a 
celebrated  man,  in  a  printed  book,  the  words  sung  to 
delightful  music  sunk  into  the  memory,  and  were  carried 
to  all  quarters.  Pindar’s  Ode  addressed  to  Diagoras  the 
Rhodian  (he  whom  Barry  has  introduced  into  his  picture 
borne  on  the  shoulders  of  his  sons),  on  his  victory  with 
the  csestus  (boxing  with  a  loaded  glove  made  of  a  raw 
hide  lined  with  metal),  was  said  to  have  been  written  in 
letters  of  gold,  and  suspended  in  the  temple  of  Minerva. 

From  the  “  Victors  of  Olympia,”  Barry,  in  this  series 
of  pictures,  passes  to  “  Navigation,  or  the  triumph  of  the 
Thames.”  This  picture  of  the  Thames,  as  a  type  of 
Britain,  is  a  failure,  though,  as  a  picture,  it  has  its 
merits.  It  is  an  incongruous  combination  of  allegorical 
figures.  The  description  says  that  “  the  artist  has  in 
this  picture  represented  the  Thames  of  a  venerable,  ma¬ 
jestic,  and  gracious  aspect,  sitting  on  the  waters  in  a 
triumphant  car,  steering  himself  with  one  hand,  and 
holding  in  the  other  the  mariner’s  compass,  by  the  use 
of  which  modern  navigation  connects  places  the  most 
remote,  and  has  arrived  at  a  certainty,  importance,  and 
magnitude,  unknown  to  the  antient  world.  The  car  is 
borne  along  by  our  great  navigators,  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Sebastian  Cabot,  and  the  late  Cap¬ 
tain  Cook.  In  the  front  of  the  car,  and  apparently  in  the 
action  of  meeting  it,  are  four  figures,  representing  Europe, 

*  Pindar,  translated  by  the  Rey,  C,  A.  Wheelwright, 
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Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  ready  to  lay  their  several 
productions  in  the  lap  of  the  Thames. 

“  The  supplicating  action  of  the  poor  negro  Slave,  or 
more  properly  of  enslaved  Africa,  the  cord  round  his 
neck,  the  tear  on  his  cheek,  the  iron  manacles  and  at¬ 
tached  heavy  chain  on  his  wrists,  with  his  hands  clasped 
and  stretched  out  for  mercy,  denote  the  agony  of  his  soul, 
and  the  feelings  of  the  artist  were  thus  expressed,  before 
the  abolition  of  slavery  became  an  object  .of  public  in¬ 
vestigation. 

“  Over  head  is  Mercury,  the  emblem  of  commerce, 
summoning  the  nations  together  ;  and  following  the  car 
are  Nereids  carrying  several  articles  of  the  principal 
manufactures  of  Great  Britain.  The  sportive  appearance 
of  some  of  these  Nereids  gives  a  variety  to  the  picture, 
and  is  intended  to  show  that  an  extensive  commerce  is 
sometimes  found  subversive  of  the  foundation  of  virtue.” 
In  this  latter  observation  the  reader  will  remark  one  of 
Barry’s  crotchets.  The  description  goes  on  : — 

“  In  this  scene  of  triumph  and  joy,  the  artist  has  in¬ 
troduced  music,  and,  for  this  reason,  has  placed  among 
the  Sea-Nymphs  his  friend  Dr.  Burney,  whose  abilities 
in  that  line  are  universally  acknowledged. 

“  In  the  distance  is  a  view  of  the  Chalky  Cliffs  on  the 
English  coast,  with  ships  sailing,  highly  characteristic  of 
the  commerce  of  this  country,  which  the  picture  is  in¬ 
tended  to  record.  In  the  end  of  this  picture,  next  the 
chimney,  there  is  a- Naval  Pillar,  Mausoleum,  Observa¬ 
tory,  and  Lighthouse,  all  of  which  are  comprehended  in 
the  same  structure,  and  which,  by  $  flight  of  imagination, 
the  Tritons,  or  Sea-Gods,  themselves  appear  to  have 
erected  as  a  compliment  to  the  first  Naval  Power.” 

The  chief  ment  of  the  fifth  picture  in  the  series  con¬ 
sists  in  its  containing  a  number  of  portraits  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  individuals,  Barry’s  cotemporaries,  and  who 
were  members  or  supporters  of  the  Society  for  the  En¬ 
couragement  of  Arts  and  Manufactures.  It  represents 
an  annual  distribution  of  the  Society’s  prizes. 

CONTINENTAL  GIPSIES. 

The  wandering  habits  and  separate  existence  of  the 
Gipsies,  though  a  singular  phenomenon,  seem  quite  capa¬ 
ble  of  explanation  by  a  reference  to  the  power  of  habit  or 
association.  And  if,  as  seems  to  be  satisfactorily  enough 
ascertained,  their  origin  is  Indian,  the  structure  of  Hin¬ 
doo  society  (its  perpetuation,  from  age  to  age,  of  the 
same  moral  and  physical  characters, — its  castes  and 
social  prejudices)  plainly  points  to  the  fountain-head  of 
European  Gipsyism.  For  if  the  first  generation  who 
came  to  Europe  were  Indian  in  birth  and  character,  they 
must  necessarily  have  transmitted  a  portion  of  their  cha¬ 
racteristics  to  their  children ;  and  the  aversion,  hatred, 
and  contempt  with  which  their  descendants  were  treated, 
together  with  the  charm  of  a  wandering  life,  are  quite 
sufficient  to  have  kept  them  a  separate  people.  Repeated 
instances  have  occurred  in  this  country  of  young  persons 
having  been  carried  off  by  the  Gipsies,  and  brought  up 
with  them  during  youth ;  and  they  have  proved  very  hard 
to  reclaim  in  after-life.  We  all  know,  too,  how  the 
grown-up  savage,  even  amid  the  comforts  of  civilization, 
looks  back  to  his  woods.  We  have  some  striking  exem¬ 
plifications  of  the  power  of  habit  or  association  in  a  book 
recently  published,  ‘  The  Persian  Princes  in  London.’ 
There  we  find  a  learned  Persian,  who,  as  lie  says  himself, 
has  been  assimilating  to  our  customs  and  habits  for 
years,  and  having  his  taste  elevated  and  refined  by  inter¬ 
course  with  the  more  polished  classes  of  English  society, 
listening  almost  in  ecstasy  to  most  execrable  sounds,  pro¬ 
duced  from  a  rude  instrument,  because  they  broke  down, 
as  it  were,  time  and  space,  and  carried  him  back  to  his 
home  and  the  days  of  his  youth. 

It  scarcely  seems  necessary  to  re-affirm  that  the 
Gipsies  were  not  in  Europe  before  the  beginning  of  the 
15th  century,  and  that  they  are  of  Oriental  origin.  The 
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evidence  by  whicn  both  of  these  affirmations  is  supported 
seems  almost  to  place  them  beyond  dispute.  In  India 
they  are  numerous,  and,  allowing  for  differences  of  country 
and  climate,  exhibit  precisely  the  same  qualities  as  our 
European  Gipsies  ;  they  are  more  uncleanly  than  the 
ordinary  Hindoos,  and  devour  all  kinds  of  food,  even  the 
dead  bodies  of  jackals,  bullocks,  and  horses. 

The  Gipsies,  on  first  appearing  in  Europe,  evinced 
considerable  Hindoo  craft  in  the  stories  which  they  pro¬ 
pagated  respecting  themselves.  Their  passive  subtlety, 
their  careful  avoidance  of  active  violence,  and  their 
treacherous  dexterity,  are  all  strongly  marked.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  song,  in  which  a  juggler  describes  his  feats,  will 
apply  equally  well  to  the  performances  of  the  Gipsy, 
whether  in  the  East  or  the  West : — 

“  I  from  lovers  tokens  bear, 

I  can  flowery  chaplets  weave, 

Amorous  belts  can  well  prepare, 

And  with  courteous  speech  deceive 
Joint-stool  feats  to  show  Fm  able, 

1  can  make  the  beetle  run 
All  alive  upon  the  table, 

When  I  show  delightful  fun. 

At  my  slight-of-hand  you’ll  laugh, 

At  my  magic  you  will  stare ; 

I  can  play  at  quarter-staff ; 

I  can  knives  suspend  in  air; 

I  enchantment  strange  devise, 

And  with  cord  and  sling  surprise.”* 

Pasquier,  in  his  ‘  Recherches  Historiques,*  says  that 
the  Gipsies  first  appeared  at  Paris  in  the  character  of 
penitents,  or  pilgrims,  in  August,  1427,  in  a  troop  of 
more  than  100,  under  some  chiefs  who  styled  themselves 
counts,  and  that  they  represented  themselves  as  Chris¬ 
tians  driven  out  of  Egypt  by  the  Mussulmans.  They 
obtained  permission  to  remain  in  the  kingdom,  where 
they  wandered  about  in  all  directions,  unmolested  for 
many  years,  committing  petty  depredations,  and  their 
women  assuming  the  calling  of  fortune-tellers.  In  1560 
an  ordonnance  of  the  states  of  Orleans  enjoined  all  im¬ 
postors  and  vagabonds  styled  cc  Bohemians”  or  “  Egyp¬ 
tians”  to  quit  the  kingdom  under  pain  of  the  galleys. 
The  name  of  Bohemians,  given  to  them  by  the  French, 
may  be  derived  from  some  of  them  having  come  to 
France  from  Bohemia,  for  they  are  mentioned  as  having 
appeared  in  various  parts  of  Germany  previous  to  their 
entering  France,  while  others  derive  it  from  “  Boem,” 
an  old  French  word  signifying  a  sorcerer.  The  reader 
will  recollect  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  introduces  the  Bohe¬ 
mians  into  his  novel  of  ‘  Quentin  Durward,’  as  some¬ 
times  becoming  useful  tools  to  their  oppressors,  and  at 
other  times  being  hung  up,  as  if  they  were  dogs,  to  the 
first  tree.  The  Germans  gave  them  the  name  of  “  Zi- 
geuner,”  or  wanderers ;  the  Dutch  called  them  “  Heiden,” 
or  heathens ;  the  Danes  and  Swedes  “  Tartars.”  In  Italy 
they  are  called  “  Zingari in  Turkey  and  the  Levant 
“  Tcliingenes in  Spain  they  are  called  “  Gitanos  in 
Hungary  and  Transylvania,  where  they  are  very  nume¬ 
rous,  they  are  called  “  Pharoah  Nepek,”  or  “  Pharoah’s 
people.”  The  notion  of  their  being  Egyptians  is  probably 
derived  from  the  circumstance  that  many  of  them  came 
immediately  from  Egypt  into  Europe,  but  their  appear¬ 
ance,  manners,  and  language  are  totally  different  from 
those  of  either  the  Copts  or  Fellahs.  There  are  many 
gipsies  now  in  Egypt,  but  they  are  looked  upon  as 
strangers,  as  indeed  they  are  everywhere  else.  Every¬ 
where  they  exhibit  the  same  roving  habits,  a  dislike  to  a 
fixed  settlement  and  to  the  arts  of  husbandry,  unclean¬ 
ness  in  their  food,  licentiousness,  ignorance  and  intellec¬ 
tual  apathy,  a  disposition  to  pilfer,  and  to.  impose  on  the 
credulity  of  others.  They  seldom  commit  violent  rob¬ 
bery  or  other  heinous  crimes,  being  fearful  of  punish¬ 
ment.  Maria  Theresa  and  the  Emperor  Joseph  ordered 
those  in  the  different  states  of  the  Austrian  empire  to  be 
instructed  in  agriculture,  with  a  view  to  their  permanent 

*  The  Hindoos  ;  ‘  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge.’ 


settlement ;  but  ine  attempt  "was  not  very  successful. 
In  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  however,  many  of  them 
follow  some  regular  trade,  and  have  fixed  habitations ; 
they  wash  gold  from  the  sand  of  the  rivers,  they  work 
iron  or  copper ;  some  are  carpenters  and  turners,  others 
are  horse-dealers,  and  even  keep  wine-shops  or  public 
houses.  They  abound  in  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  and  Bes¬ 
sarabia,  and  they  are  found  in  Russia  as  far  as  Tobolsk. 

The  first  person  who  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of 
gathering  satisfactory  materials  for  a  general  history  and 
description  of  the  Gipsies,  was  the  learned  FI.  M.  G. 
Grellman,  who,  in  his  ‘  Versuch  fiber  die  Zigeuner,’  Got¬ 
tingen,  1787,  translated  into  English  by  M.  Raper,  esq., 
conjectures  them  to  be  between  700,000  and  800,000  in 
Europe,  of  whom  40,000  are  in  Spain,  chiefly  in  the 
southern  provinces. 

In  the  notice  of  the  English  Gipsies,  it  was  stated  that 
Mr.  John  Hoyland  had  collected  the  most  accurate 
information  that  could  be  procured  concerning  this  strange 
race,  in  his  ‘  Historical  Survey  of  the  Customs,  Flabits, 
and  present  State  of  the  Gipsies ;  designed  to  develop 
the  Origin  of  this  Singular  People,  and  to  promote  the 
Amelioration  of  their  Condition,5  8vo.,  York,  1816.  Fie 
has  largely  made  use  of  the  work  of  Grellman. 

BRITISH  NAVAL  HISTORY.— No.  I. 

The  naval  history  of  Great  Britain  is  divisible  into  three 
periods : — 

1.  Its  nonage,  from  Alfred  to  Henry  VIII.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  our  navy  commences  with  Alfred,  so  that  for  “  a 
thousand  years”  our  flag  has  “  braved  the  battle  and  the 
breeze.”  But  this  period  was  one  of  weakness,  slow  pro¬ 
gression,  and  fluctuation ;  a  royal  navy,  if  it  can  be  said 
to  have  existed,  was  in  a  mere  rudimentary  state ;  ships 
were  comparatively  little  floating  tubs ;  navigation  was 
not  an  art,  for  science  had  scarcely  dawned  upon  it ;  and 
naval  tactics  were  unknown.  But  commerce,  the  right- 
arm  of  Britain’s  strength,  was  growing  into  importance, 
and  preparing  the  way  for  our  maritime  power  and 
glory. 

2.  Its  youth  and  manhood,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  or  rather  from  the  middle  of 
his  father’s  reign,  to  the  close  of  the  last  war.  During 
this  period  ships  grew  up  from  the  galley  to  the  man-of- 
war;  ship-building  and  navigation,  instead  of  being  rude 
and  uncertain  things,  in  which  chance  and  blind  daring 
took  the  place  of  skill  and  forethought,  became  processes 
gradually  combining  the  abstrusest  speculations  of  ma¬ 
thematical  science  with  the  most  dextrous  efforts  of  me¬ 
chanical  ingenuity.  Greenwich  Observatory  was  built ; 
the  stars  were  numbered,  for  the  purpose  of  tracking 
highways  through  the  “  pathless”  ocean ;  and  at  last  a 
ship  of  war  becomes  a  fabric  so  complicated,  that  to 
to  understand  its  history,  construction,  and  management 
requires  that  a  man  should  be  master  of  a  vast  field  of 
human  knowledge. 

3.  The  third  period  has  but  little  more  than  begun  to 
run  its  course.  It  is  hazardous  to  prophesy.  But  we 
have  yet  to  reap  the  Ml  fruits  of  that  science  which 
Copernicus  and  Tycho  Brahe,  Newton  and  La  Place, 
have  established.  The  present  period  in  the  history  of 
our  navigation  is  already  marked  by  some  striking 
results.  Lemon-juice,  iron-tanks,  and  cleanliness  have 
banished  that  dreadful  pest  the  scurvy  from  our  navy ;  so 
apparently  insignificant  a  thing  as  a  block  for  working  a 
ship’s  rigging  has  produced  one  of  our  wonders  of  modern 
mechanical  ingenuity  ;  and  now  it  seems  as  if  corrosive 
sublimate  were  about  to  abolish  the  dry-rot.  What  steam 
may  yet  do,  and  what  secrets  in  combustion  are  yet  to  be 
discovered,  remain  for  the  future. 

Each  sera  has  also  its  moral  characteristics.  Though 
the  northern  marauders,  to  oppose  whom  Alfred  created 
a  navy  and  improved  the  style  of  ship-building,  were 
led  to  venture  on  their  perilous  expeditions  by  precisely 
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the  same  motives  that  led  our  bold  buccaneers  to  the 
“  Spanish  Main,”  we  cannot  say  that  there  existed  a 
maritime  spirit  m  England  dining  the  first  period  of  om 
naval  history.  The  “  wooden  walls”  were  but  lightly 
esteemed.  Commerce  drew  out  hardy  seamen  to  venture 
on  distant  voyages  in  their  floating-baskets  :  but  war 
sought  almost  all  its  glory  on  the  land.  Ships  weie  moic 
regarded  as  useful  bridges  across  the  Channel,  than  as 
fields  on  which  renown  might  be  gained. 

But  the  second  sera  is  that  in  which  lies  nearly  all  that 
makes  us  proud  of  the  sea.  At  first  a  cry  arose  that  new 
worlds  were  to  be  found,  and  men  hastened  across  the 
vast  ocean  in  their  barges  to  share  in  the  discoveries. 
Then,  when  the  fairest  portions  of  these  new  lands  had 
been  occupied  by  those  who  employed  their  wealth  in  a 
great  attempt  to  invade,  the  free  soil  of  England,  it  was 
deemed  but  common  justice  to  reach  across  the  sea,  and 
smite  our  enemy  where  he  was  least  prepared  for  the 
retaliation.  Thus  glory  and  plunder  led  our  privateers 
abroad ;  the  morality  of  the  practice  was  little  heeded ; 
our  brave  men  came  back  from  their  distant  expeditions 
with  light  hearts  and  heavy  purses,  having  left  behind 
them  tokens  of  their  visitations  to  Spanish  settlements  in 
smoking  ruins.  When  they  perished,  as  many  did,  it 
was  sung  of  them,  as  of  Drake — 

“  The  waves  became  their  winding-sheet, 

The  waters  were  their  tomb, 

But  for  their  fame  the  ocean  sea 
Was  not  sufficient  room.” 

~  But  from  the  time  of  Cromwell  a  nobler  spirit  began 
to  operate.  We  then  commenced  to  build  on  the  un¬ 
stable  element  of  the  sea  a  nobler  empire  than  ever  Rome 
beheld.  This  empire  was  commerce — not  only  had  it  to 
be  acquired,  but  defended.  Enormous  resources,  daunt¬ 
less  courage,  hard-won  experience,  were  all  brought  to 
the  work  of  defending  and  extending  this  empire ;  and 
to  this  day  any  account  of  the  deeds  performed  and  the 
victories  won  in  this  cause  will  always  find  an  applaud¬ 
ing  audience. 

There  is  however  clearly  a  change  in  this  third  sera  of 
our  naval  history — a  change,  we  think,  not  for  the  worse 
but  for  the  better.  Men  are  still  men — a  new  naval 
victory  would  still  stir  all  British  hearts,  and  its  report 
would  be  as  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  over  the  land.  But 


latterly  naval  officers  have  had  to  seek  for  fame  in 
another  direction  than  that  of  war.  There  is  no  lack  of 
courage,  no  want  of  energy ;  but  science  has  claimed 
them.  Such  men  as  Franklin,  Parry,  and  Back,  have 
carried  out  the  practice  of  those  principles  taught  by 
Cook,  and  have  shown  in  discovery,  what  was  the  crown¬ 
ing  glory  of  Nelson  in  war,  that  the  most  unshaken  reso¬ 
lution,  the  most  undaunted  perseverance,  may  be  com¬ 
bined  with  the  calmest  forethought  and  the  gentlest 
humanity.  The  spirit  which  delights  in  fighting  for 
its  own  sake  is  becoming  obsolete — the  public  mind 
leans  strongly  in  the  direction,  not  of  war  with  or  with¬ 
out  a  reason,  but  war  if  it  be  necessary,  but  not  unless  it 
be.  And  this,  of  itself,  would  give  rise  to  a  fear  that  the 
pacific  spirit  stealing  over  the  mind  of  the  public  might 
cripple  the  naval  prowess  of  the  country — that  the  blunt, 
fearless  courage  of  the  British  sailor,  that  uncalculating 
assurance  which  leaped  for  joy  at  the  bare  sight  of  an 
enemy’s  flag,  might  ooze  away,  leaving  only  a  cold  cau¬ 
tious  spirit,  which  would  carefully  count  all  chances  before 
it  fights.  But  it  is  only  when  refinement  lacks  the  salt 
of  moral  intelligence  that  a  country  loses  its  courage.  It 
is  only  when  the  higher  classes  become  luxurious  and 
enervated,  and  the  lower  classes  brutalized  and  deprived 
of  motive,  that  the  sceptre  of  dominion  drops  from  the 
hands  of  a  kingdom.  Such  is  not  the  tendency  of  Eng¬ 
lish  civilization.  In  spite  of  many  obstructions,  its  great 
object  is  to  lift  up  the  lower  classes  ;  to  make  them  feel 
that  they  are  men,  that  their  country  is  their  home,  that 
intelligent  liberty  is  a  thing  most  dear  to  the  heart  that 
understands  it.  The  upper  classes  are  certainly  not 
retrograding  in  intelligence  and  activity.  Our  commerce 
is  our  naval  thermometer ;  if  we  see  it  decay,  then,  but 
not  till  then,  may  we  fear  that  our  “  wooden  walls”  are 
tottering. 

Properly  speaking,  there  was  no  Royal  Navy  till  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.  William  the  Conqueror  had  a 
great  fleet  when  he  invaded  England — for  fleets  in  antient 
times  were  counted  by  hundreds  and  thousands.  Almost 
all  the  more  energetic  kings  of  the  Norman  line  had 
vessels  of  their  own,  which  they  maintained  at  their  own 
expense ;  but  as  a  fleet  was  intended  not  for  fighting  but 
for  transport,  the  usual  course  was  to  obtain  a  number  of 
vessels  on  any  emergency,  by  requisition,  hiring,  and  im- 
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pressment.  The  first  fleet  that  ever  left  the  shores  of 
England  on  a  foreign  expedition  was  that  of  Richard  I. 
for  the  Holy  Land;  the  first  naval  battle  between  France 
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and  England  was  fought  and  won  by  John,  with  a  fleet 
of  500  vessels.  The  spoils  obtained  in  this  victory  are 
termed,  in  the  c  Pictorial  History  of  England,’  “  the  first- 
fruits  of  that  maritime  superiority  for  which  the  church- 
bells  of  this  glorious  island  have  so  often  pealed  for  joy.” 
The  Cinque  Ports  were  required  to  furnish  a  certain 
number  of  vessels  each,  when  a  fleet  happened  to  be 
wanted  :  but  no  great  ceremony  was  observed,  at  times, 
in  appropriating  such  merchant  vessels  as  were  in  the 
way.  When  Henry  III.,  in  1253,  ordered  all  the  vessels 
in  the  country  to  be  seized  and  employed  in  an  expedi¬ 
tion  against  the  rebels  of  Gascony,  the  number  of  them 
is  stated,  on  the  authority  of  Matthew  Paris,  to  have  been 
above  a  thousand,  of  which  three  hundred  were  considered 
as  large  ships.  “  According  to  an  account  given  in  one  of 
the  Cotton  manuscripts  of  the  fleet  employed  by  Edward 
III.  at  the  siege  of  Calais,  in  1346,  it  consisted  of  25 
ships  belonging  to  the  king,  which  carried  419  mari¬ 
ners  ;  37  foreign  ships,  manned  by  780  mariners;  of 
one  vessel  from  Ireland,  carrying  25  men ;  and  of  710 
vessels  belonging  to  English  ports,  the  crews  of  which 
amounted  to  14,151  persons.  These  merchantmen  were 
divided  into  the  north  and  the  south  fleet,  according  as 
they  belonged  to  the  ports  north  or  south  of  the 
Thames.”  The  principal  ports,  and  the  number  of  ships 
and  men  supplied  by  each,  are  mentioned — London  sup¬ 
plied  25  ships,  with  662  men. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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A  foreigner  who  visits  Venice  is  generally  conducted 
to  the  island  of  San  Lazaro,  as  one  of  the  objects  of  cu¬ 
riosity  about  the  city.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
Venice  itself  is  an  island,  placed  in  a  lagoon,  or  shallow 
lake,  twenty  miles  long,  and  five  or  six  in  breadth.  The 
city  is  about  midway  between  the  mainland  and  the  sea, 
which  is  prevented  from  entering  the  lagoon  by  the  two 
islands  of  Malamocco  and  Palestrina,  each  about  nine 
miles  long,  with  less  than  half  a  mile  average  breadth  ; 
they  are  strengthened  in  their  whole  extent  by  massive 
walls,  without  whose  support  the  sea  would  probably 
wrash  them  away,  and  convert  the  lagoon  into  a  quick¬ 
sand.  The  lagoon  has  a  great  number  of  islands  upon 
it,  dotted  about  bke  villas  or  gardens  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  other  large  towns  ;  they  are  all  quite  flat,  and 
appear  at  first  sight  something  like  coffer  dams,  such  as 


are  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  building  bridges. 
Many  of  them,  however,  are  covered  with  houses,  and 
some  have  gardens  and  trees  upon  them,  which,  in  the 
absence  of  anything  else  visible,  make  them  pretty  objects 
on  a  near  approach ;  and  towards  the  close  of  a  hot  day, 
when  the  sun  is  sinking  behind  the  city,  and  the  towers 
of  Venice  are  painted  in  distinct  outline  upon  the  distant 
Paduan  hills,  a  row  in  a  gondola  among  these  insular 
villas  is  most  delightful. 

*  San  Lazaro  is  one  of  the  smallest  islands  ;  it  is  nearly 
two  miles  south  of  the  city.  In  the  twelfth  century  it 
was  a  hospital  for  lepers,  from  whom  it  received  its 
name,  in  allusion  to  Lazarus  of  the  parable,  like  Laza¬ 
retto,  Lazzarone,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  more  words 
connected  with  poverty  or  disease.  When  the  leprosy 
disappeared  from  Europe,  the  island  was  converted  to  a 
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receptacle  for  tlie  poor  ;  "but  in  course  of  time  its  distance 
from  Venice  was  found  to  be  productive  of  so  much  in¬ 
convenience,  that  the  paupers  were  removed  to  the  city, 
and  the  place  abandoned  ;  until,  in  the  year  1117,  it  re¬ 
ceived  a  colony  of  Armenians,  who  had  been  driven  out 
of  the  Morea  in  consequence  of  the  war  between  the 
Turks  and  the  Venetians.  These  persons  were  under  the 
guidance  of  an  Aimenian  ecclesiastic,  who  had  long  been 
endeavouring  to  establish  a  literary  society,  first  in  his 
own  country,  and  afterwards  in  Constantinople  and  the 
Morea,  hut  who  had  been  defeated  in  all  his  attempts. 
Mechitar,  as  this  enlightened  man  was  named,  succeeded 
in  obtaining  from  the  Venetian  senate  a  grant  of  the 
island  of  San  Lazaro,  where  he  planted  his  little  com¬ 
munity  ;  and  this  secluded  body  has  continued  to  flourish 
until  the  present  time,  in  spite  of  the  extraordinary  revo¬ 
lutions  which  have  destroyed  the  authority  which  first 
gave  it  an  asylum.  * 

The  progress  of  Mechitar  is  one  of  the  many  examples 
of  the  power  of  a  firm  resolution  to  overcome  obstacles 
which  at  first  appear  unconquerable.  Native  of  an  igno¬ 
rant  and  enslaved  nation,  receiving  very  little  instruction, 
and  having  no  books  from  which  it  could  be  obtained, 
Mechitar  succeeded,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of 
jealous  ignorance  and  religious  prejudice,  in  diffusing 
among  his  countrymen  a  desire  for  knowledge,  which  he 
contributed  to  satisfy  by  educating  their  youth,  and  by 
translating  and  printing  books  for  their  use.  He  gave 
the  first  impulse  in  recent  times  to  that  literary  taste 
which  has  placed  the  Armenians  in  a  very  respectable 
rank  among  the  nations  of  Asia.  Mechitar  was  born  at 
Sebaste  in  Asia  Minor,  in  the  year  1676  ;  he  learned  to 
read  and  write,  and  was  ordained  deacon  at  the  age  of 
fifteen.  His  reading  was  confined  to  a  few  ascetic  works 
which  he  found  in  his  convent,  and  he  employed  himself 
occasionally  in  composing  hymns  and  homilies ;  but  he 
soon  found  that  any  general  knowledge  was  to  be  sought 
elsewhere.  He  therefore  determined  to  proceed  to  Etch- 
miadzin,  the  residence  of  the  patriarch  of  Armenia.  On 
his  way  he  saw,  at  Erzerum,  a  European  missionary,  from 
whose  conversation  he  derived  some  idea  of  what  was  to 
be  learned  in  Europe,  and  conceived  a  great  desire  of  going 
to  that  distant  region.  At  Etchmiadzin,  called  by  the  Ar¬ 
menians  “  the  seat  of  all  knowledge,”  he  found  knowledge 
to  be  as  rare  as  at  Sebaste,  and  consequently  determined  to 
return.  On  his  way  home  he  was  introduced  to  an  Arme¬ 
nian  gentleman  who  had  long  resided  in  Europe,  and 
who  delighted  and  surprised  Mechitar  with  his  various 
acquirements.  This  greatly  increased  the  desire  he  had 
conceived  of  visiting  Europe,  and  he  soon  had  what  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  a  favourable  opportunity  of  putting  his  pro¬ 
ject  into  execution.  A  friend  and  native  of  Sebaste  was 
about  to  undertake  a  journey  to  Jerusalem,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  applying  himself  to  study,  and  this  friend  he  de¬ 
termined  to  accompany  as  far  as  Aleppo,  where  he  should 
be  much  nearer  to  Europe  than  at  Sebaste,  and  might 
more  easily  find  an  opportunity  of  proceeding  thither. 
He  did  not  get  so  far  without  an  adventure  :  his  horse 
fell  in  crossing  the  river  which  passes  through  Malatieh 
to  join  the  Euphrates;  Mechitar  saved  himself,  but  lost 
his  horse,  and,  what  he  prized  more,  all  his  writings.  At 
Aleppo  he  conversed  with  several  missionaries  resident 
there,  who  gave  him  letters  of  introduction  to  persons  in 
Italy.  He  then  declared  his  intention  to  his  companion, 
and  easily  persuaded  him  to  embark  for  Europe  instead 
of  proceeding  to  Jerusalem.  They  sailed  together  from 
Scanderoon  ;  but  on  their  arrival  at  Cyprus  Mechitar 
was  seized  with  a  violent  fever,  and  compelled  to  remain 
in  the  island.  He  slowly  recovered,  and  found  it  advis¬ 
able  to  return  to  his  native  town,  where  his  friends  had 
given  him  up  as  dead. 

The  ardent  desire  for  knowledge,  which  had  led  him 
at  the  early  age  of  nineteen  to  embark  on  so  distant  a 
voyage,  could  not  long  be  restrained.  He  stayed  a  year 


or  two  at  Sebaste,  employing  his  time  in  teaching,  and  in 
writing  educational  treatises ;  but  he  did  not  neglect  his 
favourite  scheme.  He  tried  every  means  to  induce  the  bishop 
of  his  diocese  to  unite  with  him  in  forming  a  literary  so¬ 
ciety  ;  but  the  innovation  was  too  great,  and  the  bishop 
was  afraid  of  encountering  opposition.  He  determined 
at  last  to  proceed  to  Constantinople,  where  several  of  the 
more  enlightened  among  his  countrymen  resided,  and 
where  he  hoped  that  he  should  find  some  countenance  in 
his  undertaking,  or  that  at  least  he  should  not  encounter 
opposition.  He  found  three  of  his  pupils  willing  to  go 
with  him :  the  little  society  set  out,  and  reached  Con¬ 
stantinople  in  the  year  1700. 

Here  he  began  to  execute  the  long  cherished  plan; 
some  success  attended  his  first  efforts ;  but  he  was  obliged 
to  live  in  a  very  retired  manner,  and  to  teach  his  pupils 
under  the  pretext  of  exercising  sOme  handicraft ;  not,  as 
it  appears,  from  any  fear  of  the  Turks,  but  from  the  per¬ 
secution  of  his  own  countrymen,  of  the  national  church, 
who  hated  Mechitar  because  he  was  a  Catholic.  Here 
Mechitar  translated  Thomas  a  Kempis  into  the  Armenian 
language  and  printed  it  himself.  The  persecution  against 
him  increased  :  he  put  himself  under  the  protection  of 
the  French  ambassador,  but  was  at  last  compelled  to 
seek  an  asylum  elsewhere.  The  Morea  was  then  subject  to 
Venetian  rule,  and  there  the  little  society,  which  now  con¬ 
sisted  of  eight  members,  determined  to  fix  themselves ; 
but  the  education  of  the  people  seemed  to  the  Armenians 
a  matter  so  fraught  with  danger,  that  every  opposition 
was  offered,  and  their  escape  from  Constantinople  was 
effected  separately  and  in  disguise.  After  wandering 
about  and  secreting  themselves  nearly  two  years,  the 
whole  party  arrived  at  Nauplia  by  circuitous  routes  in 
1703;  their  pecuniary  means,  it  may  be  supposed,  were 
scanty,  as  Mechitar  at  his  departure  could  not  muster 
more  than  40/.  They  were  well  received  by  the  Vene¬ 
tian  government,  who  gave  them  a  spot  in  the  town  of 
Modon  for  the  erection  of  a  church  and  convent,  and 
assigned  the  revenues  of  two  villages  for  their  mainte¬ 
nance. 

After  much  delay  and  many  difficulties,  the  buildings 
were  completed,  the  society  increased,  and  the  prospect 
began  to  brighten.  But  the  gleam  of  prosperity  was  of 
short  duration :  the  war  broke  out  between  the  Turks 
and  Venetians  which  ended  in  the  loss  of  the  Morea ; 
Mechitar  was  forced  to  leave  the  spot  in  which  his  plans 
had  begun  to  succeed,  and  was  at  once  brought  again  to 
his  original  poverty.*  He  reached  Venice  with  eleven 
followers,  and  about  twelve  pounds  in  money ;  others 
made  their  escape  afterwards,  and  the  remainder  were 
sold  into  slavery ;  but  all  subsequently  reached  Venice. 

The  departure  of  Mechitar  from  Modon  was  in  1715. 
He  was  well  received  by  the  Venetian  government,  and 
after  some  delays  received  from  the  senate  a  perpetual 
grant  of  the  island  of  San  Lazaro.  Here  he  found  an 
old  church,  some  ruined  habitations,  and  a  garden ;  and 
in  this  spot  he  fixed  his  little  community,  repairing  the 
dwellings  as  well  as  his  means  allowed,  and  dividing 
them  into  cells  for  the  residence  of  the  members.  He 
established  a  school  on  the  island,  which  prospered ;  and 
in  process  of  time,  with  the  aid  of  some  of  the  more 
enlightened  individuals  of  his  nation,  he  restored  the 
church,  built  a  regular  monastery,  and  fitted  up  an  exten¬ 
sive  library.  The  work  was  completed  in  the  year  1 740. 
Mechitar  lived  after  this  nine  years,  and  reckoned  about 
a  hundred  disciples,  many  of  whom  have  since  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  respectable  state  of  literature  which  the  Ar¬ 
menian  nation  has  attained — very  humble,  it  is  true, 
compared  with  that  of  the  principal  European  nations, 
but  certainly  equal  to  that  of  some  of  them,  and  superior 
to  most  of  those  of  Asia.  He  died  April  27,  1749,  and 
was  buried  in  the  church,  where  his  portrait  is  preserved. 

*  He  frequently  asserted  that  the  flight  from  the  Morea  was  far 
more  distressing  to  his  feelings  than  that  from  Constantinople, 
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The  character  of  Mechitar  appears  to  have  been  singu¬ 
larly  mild,  and  an  anecdote  is  related  of  him  which 
reminds  the  reader  of  Themistocles  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances.  He  was  engaged  in  a  dispute  concerning  some 
doctrinal  points  which  was  warmly  carried  on ;  and  his 
opponent  was  so  enraged  at  the  force  of  the  arguments 
used  against  him,  that  he  struck  Mechitar  a  violent  blow 
on  the  face.  Mechitar  calmly  advised  his  adversary  to 
enforce  his  cause  by  arguments  and  not  by  blows,  and  so 
steadily  convinced  him  of  his  fault,  that  he  begged  for¬ 
giveness,  and  admitted  that  he  was  in  the  wrong. 

The  plan  of  Mechitar  was  to  receive  none  but  youths 
of  good  ability,  without  reference  to  their  condition  in 
life  ;  and  such  as  afterwards  proved  deficient  in  talent 
he  dismissed.  He  admitted  only  Armenians  :  and  to  the 
care  taken  by  him  is  attributed  the  purity  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  spoken  on  the  island,  where  it  is  unmixed  with  the 
Persian,  Turkish,  and  Russian  terms  which  have  crept 
into  the  language  of  such  as  reside  near  those  countries. 
His  mode  of  teaching  was  on  the  whole  judicious,  though, 
as  most  of  his  pupils  were  destined  to  the  ecclesiastical 
state,  it  was  too  monastic  for  general  use.  But  he  did 
not  confine  himself  to  teaching  :  he  imported  types  from 
Holland,  and  printed  a  copious  vocabulary  of  the  Arme¬ 
nian  language,  of  his  own  composition,  a  fine  edition  of 
the  Bible,  and  some  other  works.  Not  finding  the 
Dutch  types  sufficient  for  his  purpose,  he  engraved  and 
cast  a  new  fount  of  characters  himself.  The  printing  of 
useful  works  continued  after  his  death  •  in  1789  a  large 
printing-office  was  built  in  the  convent,  and  a  regular 
weekly  journal  is  printed  there,  and  from  thence  circu¬ 
lated  throughout  the  East.  Among  the  works  printed  by 
the  society  we  may  enumerate  treatises  on  history,  geo¬ 
graphy  with  maps,  geometry,  trigonometry,  navigation, 
arithmetic,  and  book-keeping ;  one  work  on  painting ; 
translations  of  Milton,  Gesner,  St.  Pierre,  and  Young; 
Rollin’s  *  Antient  History ;’  Esop’s  ‘  Fables  ;’  6  Robin¬ 
son  Crusoe  ;’  and  some  valuable  and  antient  translations 
of  Greek  authors,  of  which  the  originals  have  long  been 
lost ;  grammars  and  dictionaries  of  the  English,  French, 
and  Italian  languages,  and  many  religious  works. 

The  Armenian  society  remained  undisturbed  when  all 
other  monastic  institutions  were  suppressed;  the  unas¬ 
suming  nature  of  its  foundation,  and  the  useful  objects 
contemplated  by  it,  were  peculiar  features  which  gave  it 
a  claim  to  exemption  from  the  general  destruction.  It 
has  generally  prospered  since  the  peace ;  several  bene¬ 
factions  have  been  made  to  it,  as  well  in  money  as  in 
valuable  paintings  and  philosophic  apparatus  adapted  to 
the  instruction  of 'students.  It  is  now  enabled  to  afford 
gratuitous  maintenance  and  education  to  a  considerable 
number  of  Armenian  youths,  and  although  it  does  not 
admit  foreigners  to  its  society,  it  allows  them  to  receive 
instruction  from  the  professors  established  there. 

ERASMUS  IN  ENGLAND.— No.  V.-[Concluded.] 

In  a  letter  of  March,  1524,  Erasmus  relates  several 
anecdotes  of  deceased  friends,  and,  among  others,  the 
following  of  Colet,  who  died  in  1519,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
three  : — “  John  Colet  was  on  bad  terms  with  an  uncle,  a 
very  old  man  of  peevish  temper.  But  there  was  some¬ 
thing  more  substantial  than*  ill  humour  in  the  case, 
namely,  a  pretty  round  sum  of  money ;  and  money  is 
Cause  enough  to  make  a  son  go  to  war  with  his  father. 
Colet  was  invited  to  dine  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury  (Warham),  and  took  me  with  him  in  his  boat. 
Ia  our  passage,  he  was  reading  the  remedy  against 
anger,  out  of  my  ‘  Enchiridion  ;*  but  without  telling  me 
why  he  read  it.  At  table,  Colet  happened  to  sit  opposite 
his  uncle,  looking  very  demure,  neither  talking  nor 
eating.  Now  the  Archbishop  had  a  great  deal  of  tact; 
and  if  he  saw  that  mirth  or  conversation  flagged,  by 
talking  alternately  to  each  visitor,  and  introducing  plea¬ 
sant  topics,  he  generally  succeeded  in  restoring  the  tone 


of  the  company.  On  the  present  occasion  he  turned  the 
discourse  to  the  comparison  of  ages.  This  set  even  the 
dumb  to  chatter.  The  uncle,  after  the  manner  of  old 
men,  began  boasting  that,  notwithstanding  his  years,  he 
w'as  strong  enough  to  lay  a  younker  in  his  grave.  The 
ice  being  thus  broken,  when  dinner  was  over  the  uncle 
and  nephew  got  into  a  corner  by  themselves.  As  we 
were  going  home  in  the  boat,  Colet  said,  ‘  I  see,  Erasmus, 
what  a  happy  fellow  you  are.’  I  was  astonished  at  his 
calling  the  most  unfortunate  and  miserable  of  the  human 
race  happy.  But  he  told  me  what  a  savage  temper 
he  had  been  in  with  his  uncle ;  and  had  nearly  deter¬ 
mined  to  break  through  all  the  barriers  of  Christian 
modesty,  and  make  a  dead  set  at  the  old  gentleman. 
But  on  second  thoughts,  he  threw  my  ‘  Enchiridion’  into 
the  boat,  to  try  if  it  was  an  antidote  to  intemperate 
passion ;  and  the  prescription  answered  the  purpose  of 
the  physician.  ‘  After  the  little  encounter  at  dinner,  the 
Archbishop  threw  us  together,  interposed  his  good  offices, 
and  now  all  is  right  between  us.’  ” 

Under  the  date  of  1525  we  shall  throw  together  a  few 
remarks  made  by  Erasmus  at  different  times,  respecting 
the  Sudor  Britannicus ,  or  swreating-sickness.  The  sub¬ 
ject  is  not  pleasant,  and  happily  it  is  exploded ;  but  it 
has  sent  a  substitute  in  the  cholera,  and  is  therefore  not 
uninteresting  to  modern  times.  “  England  knew  nothing 
of  this  deadly  sweat  till  thirty  years  ago,  and  hitherto  it 
has  not  transgressed  the  boundaries  of  that  island. 
Maladies  of  this  kind  have  their  own  tracts  of  countrv, 
their  own  intervals  of  arrival,  their  own  selection  of  indi¬ 
vidual  subjects,  and  even  of  individual  limbs.  But  the 
distempers  of  the  mind  spare  neither  rank,  nor  sex,  nor 
age  ;  they  overleap  all  boundaries,  and  range  through  the 
world  with  incredible  swiftness  :  cough,  consumption, 
and  plague  come  one  after  the  other;  but  the  bad  pas¬ 
sions  make  common  cause,  and  each  is  a  handle  to  some 
other.  ” 

In  1530  he  writes  thus  querulously:  “  No  peace,  no 
safe  travelling ;  dearness  of  provisions,  poverty,  famine, 
pestilence  everywhere;  universal  divisions  into  sects. 
Add  to  such  a  hydra  of  evils  the  deadly  sweat,  which 
carries  off  its  victims  in  eight  hours;  and  frequently 
those  who  recover  relapse  in  a  short  time,  and  that  not 
once,  but  twice,  thrice,  four  times,  till  it  turns  into  dropsy 
or  some  other  effectual  destroyer.  But  though  so  often 
stricken,  mankind  take  no  warning!”  In  the  following 
year,  he  throws  out  a  suggestion  that  men  of  the  highest 
mental  endowments  are  apt  to  be  valetudinarians ;  and 
then  goes  on  to  describe  the  new  disease,  which  at  first 
was  peculiar  to  Britain,  but  had  suddenly  spread  itself 
into  all  nations.  He  says  that  at  first  it  killed  within 
twenty-four  hours  :  (before  he  has  allowed  it  only  eight 
to  do  its  work  :)  at  first  it  attacked  few,  but  frightened 
many ;  so  that  fear  and  imagination  invited  the  attacks  : 
as  it  advanced,  its  visits  were  more  general,  but  its  fa¬ 
tality  was  diminished  :  (in  this  respect  it  resembled  the 
cholera  :)  “  at  present  the  epidemic  is  too  well  known  to 
the  world  at  large;  but  scarcely  any  die  of  it,  unless 
through  either  the  ignorance  of  physicians  or  the  care¬ 
lessness  of  nurses.” 

In  1527  he  writes  a  letter  of  advice  to  a  friend  re¬ 
specting  his  conduct  in  a  visit  to  England.  “  It  will  be 
a  great  thing  for  you  to  see  Britain,  so  celebrated  by  all 
the  learned  ;  and  you  may  profit  greatly  in  respect  to 
polish  of  manners  and  good  sense  in  general  by  your  in¬ 
tercourse  with  the  English  nobility  and  so  many  learned 
men.  But  let  not  their  singular  condescension  make  you 
either  negligent  or  impudent :  humility  on  their  part  re¬ 
quires  the  more  modesty  on  yours.  The  heroes  ot  social 
intercourse  do  not  always  feel  in  their  hearts  what  they 
profess  by  their  looks.  As  formerly  with  the  gods,  so 
with  men  in  high  station,  we  must  converse  under  the 
restraint  of  religious  awe.  The  nation  you  are  going  to 
is  not  less  liberal  than  Brabant  is  stingy ;  but  in  re* 
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ceiving  presents,  remember  an  old  proverb :  Not  every 
thing ,  nor  everywhere ,  nor  from  all  men.  Accept  ot 
any  voluntary  offer  from  tried  friends ;  but  with  the  ex¬ 
pression  as  well  as  the  feeling  of  gratitude.  The  offers 
of  common-place  or  cold  friends  decline ;  but  do  it  civilly. 
More  tact  is  required  to  decline  a  benefit  properly,  than 
to  receive  it  properly.  Some  persons  not  worth  having 
as  friends  are  worth  fearing  as  enemies,  if  their  proffered 
kindness  be  bluntly  refused.  They  infer  either  that  the 
gift  is  despised  for  its  niggardliness,  or  that  they  are  per¬ 
sonally  disliked ;  you  must  tickle  their  self-love,  but  in 
very  guarded  terms.  You  cannot  be  afraid  of  the  Straits 
of  Dover :  a  native  of  Amsterdam  is  an  amphibious  ani¬ 
mal.  The  passage  is  troublesome  and  expensive;  but 
short,  and  not  infamous  for  shipwrecks.  But  greater 
danger  will  await  you  on  your  landing.  You  know  the 
proverb,  A  beggar  on  horseback ,  which  really  means 
a  Dutchman  on  horseback.  But  be  of  good  cheer;  the 
horses  have  more  sense  than  you ;  they  know  their  way, 
and  you  had  better  not  spur  them ;  only  give  them  the 
rein ;  they  will  not  stop  till  their  journey’s  end,  and  then 
will  deliver  you  as  if  you  were  a  bundle.  You  will  get 
on  very  well  with  the  people  if  you  shake  hands  freely, 
give  the  upper  seat  at  table,  and  have  a  smile  for  every 
one ;  but  trust  no  strangers.  Above  all  things,  take  care 
not  to  censure  or  despise  any  individual  thing  in  the 
country.  The  natives  are  very  jjalriotic ;  and  truly  not 
without  reason.  It  is  a  fine  country ;  and  we  all  think 
our  own  so.  But  some  foreigners  are  so  uncivil  as  to 
condemn  what  they  are  not  accustomed  to ;  as  some  na¬ 
tions  like  no  music  but  their  own.  Pray  you  avoid  that. 
My  cautions  may  perhaps  be  superfluous ;  but  the  best 
memories  are  not  the  worse  for  a  little  jogging.” 

The  letters  of  1535  are  melancholy  from  the  comme¬ 
moration  of  deceased  friends,  and  lamentation  over  evil 
times ;  but  with  frequent  touches  of  his  natural  vivacity. 

“  To  lose  bales  of  goods  by  shipwreck  is  a  grievance ; 
but  what  bale  of.  goods  can  be  compared  with  a  sincere 
friend  ?•  What  weather  then  so  bad  as  the  present,  which 
has  deprived  me  of  so  many  tried  friends?  Warham 
has  been  long  dead :  lately,  Montjoy,  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  and  Sir  Thomas  More.”  In  another  letter, 
he  enters  more  into  particulars : — “  The  English  are 
frightened  out  of  their  senses.  The  report  here  is,  that 
when  the  king  heard  that  Bishop  Fisher  was  created  a 
cardinal  by  Paul  the  Third,  he  only  ordered  his  execution 
so  much  the  sooner.  So  there  was  a  red  hat  for  him ! 
(Fisher  had  been  the  religious  adviser  of  Margaret, 
countess  of  Richmond,  who  established  her  foundations 
at  Cambridge  under  his  direction.  Henry  VII.  made 
him  bishop  of  Rochester,  which  see  he  occupied  for 
thirty-three  years.  tie  was  one  of  the  most  meri¬ 
torious  persons  on  the  anti-reforming  side.)  Sir  Thomas 
More  has  been  long  in  prison,  and  his  property  is  con¬ 
fiscated.  It  is  said  that  he  has  been  executed ;  but  as 
yet  I  have  no  certain  information.  I  wish  he  had  never 
meddled  in  such  a  dangerous  business,  but  had  left  the 
cause  of  theology  to  theologians.”  (This  letter  was 
written  before  that  last  quoted.) 

Erasmus  must  considerably  have  altered  his  opinion 
concerning  Henry  from  that  which  he  gave  while  basking 
in  the  sunshine  of  his  patronage.  There  was  no  resem¬ 
blance  in  general  character  between  Henry  VIII.  and 
James  I.  :  one  thing  however  they  had  in  common ;  the 
affectation,  not  altogether  without  the  reality,  of  learning. 
Example  produced  its  usual  effect  on  their  respective 
reigns,  and  gave  a  tinge  of  pedantry  to  the  habitual 
flattery  of  courtiers.  Erasmus  was  too  elegant  a  scholar 
and  writer  to  be  much  of  a  pedant ;  but  he  was  courtier 
enough  to  be  a  good  deal  of  a  flatterer,  in  spite  of  reli¬ 
gion  and  philosophy.  We  shall  close  our  translations 
and  abstracts  with  one  of  his  panegyrics  on  Henry,  with 
the  addition  of  a  passage  illustrative  of  his  own  character, 
in  his  own  conduct  respecting  the  divorce.  The  letter 


from  which  the  following  passage  is  abstracted  was 
written  only  six  years  before  the  decapitation  of  his 
friends.  In  it  he  claims  credit  to  Henry  for  genuine  au¬ 
thorship  in  his  treatise  and  two  epistles  against  Luther, 
admitting  that,  like  other  authors,  he  received  communi¬ 
cations  and  assistance  from  his  friends.  “Hitherto  it 
has  been  thought  a  prodigy,  especially  among  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  that  a  prince  should  have  any  taste  for  letters. 
But  Ins  accomplishments  and  learning  are  to  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  a  judicious  education  and  his  own  studious 
habits.  He  had  quick  and  lively  parts,  capable  of  at¬ 
taining  any  object  on  which  he  had  set  his  mind  ;  whe¬ 
ther  it  were  horsemanship  or  archery,  music  or  mathe¬ 
matics,  his  facility  was  equally  conspicuous.  In  his 
leisure  hours  he  read  or  conversed,  and  in  discussion 
was  so  calm  and  moderate,  as  to  seem  the  familiar  com¬ 
panion  rather  than  the  sovereign  master.  He  prepared 
himself  for  these  little  conflicts  by  the  reading  of  Thomas 
Aquinas,  Duns  Scotus,  and  other  scholastic  writers.  His 
scholarship  extended  to  Greek.  Theological  controversy 
was  his  favourite  exercise,  and  Luther  the  favourite  sub¬ 
ject  of  attack.”  If  any  of  our  readers  should  choose  (but 
we  think  they  had  better  not)  to  place  more  confidence  in 
Erasmus  than  in  general  history,  they  will  be  inclined  to 
set  down  Henry  VIII.  in  the  short  list  of  pattern  kings. 
On  the  subject  of  Queen  Catharine’s  divorce,  Erasmus 
takes  the  safe  ground  of  neither  approving  nor  disap¬ 
proving.  “  No  man  ever  heard  a  syllable  from  me  on 
the  subject.  I  grieved  indeed  at  heart  that  a  prince 
whose  good  understanding  with  the  emperor  (Charles  V.) 
was  so  necessary  to  the  public  welfare  of  Europe  should 
have  been  entangled  in  such  a  labyrinth.  But  what 
rashness  would  it  have  been  in  me,  or  rather  madness,  if, 
without  a  question  being  put  to  me,  I  had  delivered  an 
opinion  on  so  delicate  a  subject,  on  which  so  many  learned 
English  bishops,  and  even  Campegus,  the  apostolic  le¬ 
gate,  were  reluctant  to  pass  sentence  ! 

“  I  had  reason  to  be  attached  to  the  monarch,  from  ex¬ 
perience  of  his  benevolence;  although,  from  the  first 
mooting  of  this  question,  I  had  received  no  favour  at  his 
hands  beyond  personal  good-will.  On  many  accounts  I, 
in  common  with  all  good  men,  was  and  am  attached  to 
his  inmate;  and  I  cannot  think  that  the  king  disliked 
her  in  his  heart.”  ( Inmate  may  seem  a  strange  term  ill 
which  to  express  the  relation  subsisting  between  Henry 
and  Catharine ;  but  it  comes  nearest  to  that  equivocal 
Greek  word,  to  be  rendered  either  wife  or  concubine,  in 
which  the  writer  has  prudently  wrapped  up  the  desig¬ 
nation.)  “  Besides,  I  am  my  own  sovereign  the  em¬ 
peror’s  sworn  counsellor ;  and  I  should  be  a  monster, 
either  of  folly  or  ingratitude,  were  I  not  mindful  of  my 
duty  and  obligations  to  him.  No  royal  personage  ever 
talked  to  me  on  the  subject.  Two  years  ago,  two  noble¬ 
men  of  the  Imperial  court  pressed  me  to  give  an  opinion 
on  this  matter.  My  answer  was,  and  that  the  true  one, 
that  I  had  never  turned  my  attention  to  a  subject  on 
which  men  of  the  greatest  authority  and  learning  had  for 
so  many  years  hesitated.  My  wishes  would  be  easilv 
pronounced  ;  but  to  pronounce  what  divine  or  human  law 
would  decide,  was  a  subject  not  only  for  the  serious  con¬ 
sideration  of  many  days,  but  would  demand  a  minute 
acquaintance  with  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.” 
The  most  practised  courtier  could  not  have  extricated 
himself  more  dexterously  from  so  dangerous  an  embar¬ 
rassment. 

In  extracting  the  foregoing  specimens  from  this  vast 
body  of  correspondence,  our  object  has  been  two-fold  : 
in  the  first  place,  to  illustrate  in  some  degree  the  state  of 
England  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Erasmus;  in 
the  second  place,  to  exhibit  nearly  the  most  eminent 
scholar  and  theologian  of  a  great  sera  in  the  undress  of  a 
letter-writer. 
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ACCOUNT  OF  TOUSSAINT  L’OUYERTURE. 


[Toussaiat  L’Ouveiture,  in  the  costume  of  Commander  of  the  Black  Army  of  Hayti.— -Copied  from  Rainsford.] 


It  is  an  important  question  whether  negroes  are  con¬ 
stitutionally,  and  therefore  irremediably,  inferior  to  whites 
m  the  powers  of  the  mind.  Much  of  the  future  welfare 
of  the  human  race  depends  on  the  answer  which  experi¬ 
ence  will  furnish  to  this  question ;  for  it  concerns  not 
only  the  vast  population  of  Africa,  but  some  millions  of 
neeroes  who  live  elsewhere,  and  the  whites  who  are  be- 
Von.  VII* 


coming  mixed  with  the  black  race  in  countries  where 
slavery  exists,  and  where  it  has  existed  till  lately.  Many 
persons  have  ventured  upon  peremptory  decisions  on  both 
sides  of  the  question;  but  the  majority  are  still  unsatisfied 
as  to  the  real  capabilities  of  the  negro  race.  Their  actual 
inferiority  of  mind  is  too  evident  to  be  disputed ;  but  it 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  circumstances  amidst  which 
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negroes  have  lived,  both  in  their  own  countries  and 
abroad ;  while,  if  one  single  instance  can  he  adduced  of 
a  man  of  jet-black  complexion  who  has  exhibited  a 
genius  which  would  be  considered  eminent  in  civilized 
European  society,  we  have  at  least  a  proof  that  there  is 
no  incompatibility  between  negro  organization  and  high 
intellectual  power.  Among  a  very  few  individuals  of 
the  African  race  who  have  distinguished  themselves  by 
intellectual  achievement,  Toussaint  L’Ouverture  is  pre¬ 
eminent  :  and  while  society  is  waiting  for  evidence  of 
what  the  negro  race  at  large  can  do  and  become,  it 
seems  to  be  rational  to  build  high  hopes  upon  such  a 
character  as  that  of  the  man  who  was,  as  a  Dictator  and  a 
General,  the  model  upon  which  Napoleon  formed  himself  ;* 
who  was  as  inclined  to  peace  as  renowned  in  war ;  and  who 
will  ever  be  regarded  in  history  as  one  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  men  of  an  age  teeming  with*  social  wonders. 

At  the  time  when  the  French  Revolution  broke  out, 
the  island  of  St.  Domingo  belonged  partly  to  the  Span¬ 
iards  and  partly  to  the  French.  This  beautiful  island, 
which  lies  so  near  Jamaica  that  the  blue  mountains  of 
Jamaica  may  be  seen  from  the  heights  of  Hayti  (as 
St.  Domingo  is  now  called),  is  390  miles  long,  and  140 
broad,  at  its  widest  part.  About  two-thirds  of  the  island 
belonged  to  the  Spaniards,  and  the  remainder,  the 
western  end,  to  the  French.  The  north  and  east  coasts 
are  barren  ;  but  the  interior  spreads  into  fertile  plains, 
where  the  Spaniards  were  rich  in  wild  horses,  cattle,  and 
swine.  The  part  belonging  to  the  French  was  divided 
into  three  provinces  ;  and  in  these  there  were  a  few 
flourishing  towns,  and  many  rich  plantations  cultivated 
by  slaves.  There  are  some  high  mountains,  and  many 
beautiful  valleys,  shaded  with  cacao  groves  and  coffee 
plantations ;  while  in  the  plains  were  fields  of  cotton, 
sugar,  and  tobacco,  separated  from  each  other  by  hedges 
of  limes,  citrons,  and  flowering  shrubs.  Such  was  the 
country  of  which  Toussaint  became  the  ruler. 

As  for  the  people  who  lived  in  the  French  provinces 
of  the  island,  they  were  of  three  kinds — the  planters,  who 
were  Frenchmen,  or  the  descendants  of  Frenchmen  ;  the 
free  people  of  colour,  descendants  of  freed  slaves,  or  of 
white  fathers  and  negro  mothers ;  and  the  large  class  of 
town  and  country  slaves.  The  numbers  of  these  three 
classes  were  supposed  to  be  as  follows  in  1790  : — 
Whites  .....  30,831 

Free  people  of  colour  .  .  .  24,000 

Town  slaves  ....  46,000 

Rural  slaves  .  .  .  .434,429 

So  that  there  were  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  times  as 
many  slaves  as  whites  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  free 
people  of  colour  might,  by  themselves,  have  been  almost 
a  match  for  the  whites  in  case  of  a  \var  of  races. 

When  the  French  Revolution  broke  out,  news  arrived, 
of  course,  in  the  colony  of  St.  Domingo,  of  what  was 
doing  in  France.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the 
planters,  a  small  body  of  gentlemen,  holding  a  large 
number  of  slaves,  and  living  in  the  midst  of  mulattoes, 
to  whom,  though  free,  they  would  not  allow  the  rights  of 
citizenship,  would  have  been  anxious  to  prevent  anything 
being  said  in  the  colony  about  the  Rights  of  Men,  and 
upon  Social  Equality.  It  strangely  happened,  however, 
that  when  they  were  speaking  of  Man  and  his  Rights,  they 
were  thinking  only  of  white  men  ;  and  it  seems  never  to 
have  occurred  to  them  that  dark-complexioned  men 
would  desire  or  endeavour  to  obtain  their  share  of  social 
freedom.  The  mulattoes,  however,  considered  that  they 
were  as  much  entitled  to  social  liberty  of  every  kind  as 
any  other  men ;  and  while  the  white  planters  were 
drinking  popular  toasts,  and  displaying  the  banners  sent 
over  to  them  from  France,  and  hailing  a  new  age  of  the 
world,  forgetting  that  they  were  all  the  time  oppressing 
the  mulattoes,  and  holding  fell' «v-men  in  property,  their 
dusky  neighbours  were  planning  how  they  might  best 
claim  from  the  French  government  the  rights  of  citizen- 
*  See  ‘  Biographie  Uaiverselle,’  article  Toussaint. 


ship,  from  which  they  were  shut  out  by  the  proud  whites. 
A  dreadful  war  followed,  in  consequence  of  the  absolute 
refusal  of  the  whites  to  admit  them  to  an  equality.  The 
French  government  first  favoured  one  party  and  then  the 
other,  and  thus  exasperated  the  deadly  hatred  which  the 
two  parties  mutually  bore.  There  are  no  more  horrible 
cruelties  on  record  than  those  which  the  whites  and  the 
mulattoes  exercised  towards  each  other  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution  of  St.  Domingo. 

What  were  the  slaves  doing  while  it  went  on  ?  For 
some  time  they  kept  very  quiet,  supposing  that  they  had  no 
concern  in  the  affair.  Their  masters  were  so  much  in  the 
habit  of  despising  negroes,  that  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  dreaded  their  slaves  hearing  anything  about  the 
principles  of  liberty.  It  is  not  certainly  known  whether 
the  mulattoes  stirred  up  the  slaves  to  attempt  their  free¬ 
dom,  or  whether  they  did  it  quite  of  their  own  accord. 
The  mulattoes  had  been  put  down,  for  the  time,  by  the 
whites,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  they  set  the  slaves  to 
rebel  for  them ;  but  all  that  is  known  is  that  a  fire  broke 
out  on  a  plantation  on  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  in 
the  month  of  August,  1791,  and  that  it  soon  appeared 
that  all  the  slaves  in  the  province  were  acting  in  concert, 
and  rising  against  their  masters.  The  north-western  part 
of  the  island  blazed  with  fires ;  the  household  slaves 
were  locked  up  by  their  owners ;  and  the  whites  began 
fortifying  the  towns. 

Toussaint  was  at  this  time  a  slave  on  a  plantation  in 
the  midst  of  this  district.  He  was  one  of  the  last  to  stir 
in  the  insurrection  ;  and  he  was  often  heard  to  lament 
the  violence  of  his  brethren  in  rising  at  all. 

The  father  of  Toussaint  was  said  to  have  been  the  se¬ 
cond  son  of  an  African  king,  and  to  have  been  taken 
prisoner  in  war  with  another  tribe,  and  sold  into  slavery. 
He  became  the  property  of  a  planter  in  St.  Domingo, 
whose  estate  lay  about  three  miles  distant  from  the  town 
of  Cap  Francois,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  the  island. 
On  this  estate,  called  Breda,  Toussaint  was  born,  in  the 
year  1743  or  1745.  He  had  three  sisters  and  four  bro¬ 
thers,  and  was  the  eldest  of  the  sons.  The  first  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  little  slave  was  to  keep  the  cattle ;  and  the 
earliest  recollections  of  his  character  were  of  his  gentle¬ 
ness,  thoughtfulness,  and  strong  religious  tendencies. 
When  he  became  a  great  man,  every  one  was  anxious  to 
learn  particulars  of  his  childhood ;  and  all  the  few  who 
could  tell  anything  of  him  agreed  as  to  his  meditative 
and  religious  cast  of  mind*.  He  had  some  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  for  thought  that  the  herdsmen  of  the  East  enjoy, — • 
long  days  of  solitude,  spent  under  a  bright  sky,  with  all 
the  luxuriance  of  nature  shed  around,  and  an  occupation 
which  requires  little  of  either  the  head  or  hands.  But 
all  this  would  be  nothing  to  a  mind  which  had  never 
been  roused.  Toussaint  would  have  vegetated  like  the 
grass  he  stretched  himself  upon,  if  some  superior  mind 
had  not  given  him  thoughts,  or  incited  him  to  think  for 
himself.  Whose  this  mind  was,  whether  that  of  parent, 
master,  companion,  or  priest,  we  do  not  know.  Mr. 
Bayou  de  Libertas,  the  bailiff'  of  the  plantation,  was  kind 
to  him  ;  and  by  some  means  he  learned  to  read  and 
write,  and  proceeded  a  short  way  in  arithmetic.  Whether 
the  bailiff  caused  him  to  be  taught,  or  whether  he  owed 
his  knowledge  to  a  friendly  negro,  named  Pierre  Baptiste, 
or  whether  he  learned  by  watching  what  others  did,  is 
disputed.  The  bailiff  observed  his  superiority,  and  took 
him  out  of  the  field  to  make  him  his  coachman.  In  this 
situation,  as  in  every  other,  Toussaint  was  remarkable 
for  a  sedateness  which  nothing  could  disturb,  and  an  in¬ 
vincible  patience.  Instead  of  being  tyrannical  towards 
children  and  brute  animals,  as  those  who  are  themselves 
oppressed  usually  and  naturally  are,  he  was  loving  and 
gentle.  His  religion  taught  him  to  endure  patiently, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  refrain  from  inflicting  upon 
others  anything  which  he  would  not  have  inflicted  on 
himself.  Through  life,  in  the  lowest  humiliation  of  his' 
servitude,  and  in  the  majesty  of  his  virtual  sovereignty, 
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he  was  temperate  in  all  kinds  of  enjoyments,  and  remark¬ 
able  for  preferring  the  pleasures  of  the  mind  to  those  of 
the  body.  At  twenty-five  he  united  himself  to  a  woman 
of  his  own  colour,  and  had  several  children,  whom  he 
reared  with  great  judgment  and  tenderness. 

•  When  the  slaves  rose  in  1791,  Toussaint  feared  and 
believed  that  their  objects  were  revenge  and  plunder; 
and  he  mourned  over  their  excesses,  and  kept  quiet  him¬ 
self,  in  the  conviction  that  it  was  better  to  endure  per¬ 
sonal  injuries  than  to  avenge  them.  The  moment,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  perceived  that  the  struggle  was  of  a  political 
nature,  and  that  the  rights  of  a  class  were  in  question, 
he  declared  his  intention  of  joining  his  brethren,  and 
stepped  in  a  moment  out  of  slavery  into  freedom.  He 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  fires  and  massacres  of  Au¬ 
gust,  1791 ;  but  joined  the  insurgents  as  soon  as  he  was 
convinced  that  they  had  a  principle  of  union,  and  an  end 
in  view.  When  the  plantation  on  which  he  served  was 
endangered  by  the  approach  of  the  negro  forces,  he  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  safety  of  his  master,  putting  him  on  board 
an  American  vessel  in  the  harbour,  and  shipping  with 
him  a  quantity  of  sugar,  on  the  proceeds  of  which  the  fu¬ 
gitive  might  live  in  his  exile.  This  duty  done,  he  pre¬ 
sented  himself  to  the  black  general,  Jean  Francois,  and 
was  received  into  the  army.  He  had  some  knowledge  of 
medicine,  and  was  called  physician  to  the  forces  ;  and  rose 
through  the  rank  of  aide-de-camp  to  that  of  colonel. 

This  army  was  under  royalist  commanders,  and  was 
actually  fighting  for  the  king,  and  the  ancient  order  of 
things  in  France;  while  the  planters,  the  aristocracy  of 
the  island,  were  representing  revolutionary  principles.  A 
strange  set  of  circumstances !  and  an  odd  cause  for  Tous¬ 
saint  to  be  embracing !  He  knew  and  cared  little  for  the 
state  of  parties  in  France :  lie  was  fighting  for  his  black 
brethren  against  their  white  oppressors ;  and  for  a  long 
while  was  not  aware  that  he  was  affording  his  testimonv  in 
favour  of  the  same  despotic  principles  in  France  which 
he  was  contending  against  in  St.  Domingo. 

In  the  interval  between  his  embarking  in  military  en¬ 
terprise,  and  his  discovery  of  the  position  which  it  be¬ 
came  him  to  assume,  Toussaint  was  with  Jean  Francis 
and  the  army  in  the  Spanish  part  of  the  island ;  for  the 
Spanish  colonists  were  opposed  to  the  republican  French 
planters.  Two  commissioners  were  sent  from  France  to 
offer  liberty  and  peace  to  the  negroes,  in  the  name  of  the 
nation.  Toussaint’s  reply  to  their  overtures  is  remark¬ 
able,  as  showing  what  was  his  political  belief  at  this  pe¬ 
riod,  1793,  when  he  was  under  the  influence  of  the 
Spanish  governors  of  the  colony,  and  before  he  had  suffi¬ 
ciently  ascertained  and  pondered  the  state  of  affairs  in 
the  island.  He  wrote  to  the  commissioners, — “  We  can¬ 
not  conform  to  the  will  of  the  nation,  because,  since  there 
has  been  government  in  the  world,  we  have  obeyed  none 
but  that  of  a  king.  We  have  lost  our  French  king,  but  we 
are  fostered  by  the  Spanish  sovereign,  who  assists  and  re¬ 
wards  us.  Therefore,  Commissioners,  we  cannot  acknow¬ 
ledge  you  till  you  shall  have  enthroned  another  king.” 

Toussaint  was  at  this  time  posted  at  Marmalade,  with 
his  negro  troops,  and  under  the  command  of  a  Spanish 
general.  While  there,  he  heard  of  the  Decree  of  the 
French  Convention,  of  February  4th,  1794,  which  con¬ 
firmed  and  proclaimed  the  liberty  of  all  slaves,  and  de¬ 
clared  St.  Domingo  to  be  an  integral  part  of  France. 
This  news  seems  to  have  opened  his  eyes  to  the  truth  that 
in  opposing  the  republican  general  he  was  fighting  against 
the  freedom  of  the  blacks.  He  lost  no  time  in  opening  a 
communication  with  Laveaux,  the  republican  com¬ 
mander  ;  and  in  a  few  days  he  marched  to  join  him,  with 
a  considerable  negro  force,  delivering  up  to  the  repub¬ 
lican  arms  several  Spanish  posts  of  great  importance. 
The  Spanish  general,  Hermona,  had  exclaimed,  a  few 
days  before,  on  seeing  Toussaint  receive  the  sacrament, 
that  God  never  visited  a  purer  spirit ;  but  now  confusion 
and  terror  reigned  among  the  Spaniards,  and  the  name 


of  the  negro  commander  was  reviled  as  it  had  before  been 
honoured.  It  is  hinted  b^r  historians  that  ambition  was 
one  cause  of  the  defection  of  Toussaint ;  that  he  had 
littlchope  of  rising  to  the  rank  held  by  Jean  Francois  in 
the  Spanish  forces,  while  he  hoped  for  a  great  addition 
to  his  honours  from  the  French  general.  Laveaux  made 
him  brigadier-general,  but  watched  all  his  movements, 
believing  that  a  man  who  had  changed  sides  once  might 
change  again.  The  power  which  Toussaint  speedily  ob¬ 
tained  over  the  ignorant  and  barbarous  soldiery,  (the  re¬ 
leased  slaves,  whom  he  commanded,)  was  indeed  wonder¬ 
ful  enough  to  fix  the  attention  of  all  who  were  around 
him, — the  wisest  and  most  experienced  of  whom  were  as 
much  under  the  spell  of  his  influence  as  the  most  de¬ 
graded.  It  was  by  his  observation  of  men’s  minds,  and 
by  his  own  decision  of  character,  that  he  obtained  th*is 
influence.  He  had  not  yet  had  the  opportunity  of  show¬ 
ing  valour  :  he  was  so  far  from  eloquent  that  his  words 
were  few,  and  the  utterance  of  them  awkward  and  diffi¬ 
cult  ;  he  was  above  fifty  years  of  age,  and  had  but  just 
emerged  from  slavery.  But  he  knew  that  the  blacks 
wanted  a  leader,  and  he  felt  that  he  was  the  leader  they 
wanted ;  and  this  conviction  gave  him  a  confidence  in 
arrangement  and  action,  which  made  him  the  master  of 
all  the  minds  about  him.  When  the  Spanish  posts  fell, 
one  after  another,  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  one  of 
the  commissioners  exclaimed,  “  Cet  homme  fait  ouverture 
partout!”  “This  man  makes  an  opening  every  way.” 
The  public  voice  gave  Toussaint  the  name  of  L’Ouver- 
ture,  the  opening ,  from  this  time ;  and  he  willingly 
adopted  it,  building  upon  it  an  assurance  to  his  dark 
brethren  that  through  him  they  were  to  attain  a  bright 
and  peaceful  future. 

The  distrust  with  which  Laveaux  regarded  him  seemed, 
however,  to  doom  him  to  inaction,  and  to  fix  the  term  of 
his  political  career :  but  Toussaint  was  a  man  made  to 
avail  himself  of  accidents ;  and  an  accident  soon  hap¬ 
pened  which  he  turned  to  good  account.  The  mulattoes 
of  the  town  of  Cap  Francois  conspired  against  the  French 
general,  in  March,  1795,  and  imprisoned  him.  Toussaint, 
on  hearing  of  it,  marched  towards  the  town,  and  before 
he  reached  it  had  10,000  men  under  his  command.  He 
prepared  to  besiege  the  place,  when  the  inhabitants 
opened*  the  gates  to  him.  He  entered  as  a  conqueror,  re¬ 
leased  the  French  general  from  prison,  and  restored  him 
to  his  dignities.  In  a  fervour  of  gratitude  Laveaux  de¬ 
clared,  “  It  is  this  black,  this  Spartacus,  predicted  by 
Raynal,  who  is  destined  to  avenge  the  outrages  committed 
against  his  whole  race;”  and  the  general  added,  that  he 
should  henceforth  do  nothing  without  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  Toussaint.  He  immediately  appointed  him 
lieutenant  of  St  Domingo ;  and  Toussaint  was  in  fact 
Dictator  of  the  colony  from  that  day.  The  first  use  he 
made  of  his  power  was  to  establish  order  and  discipline 
among  the  black  population;  and  the  success  of  his 
endeavours  is  equally  honourable  to  the  people  he  go¬ 
verned  and  to  himself.  France  owed  him  an  immense 
debt  of  gratitude.  A  historian  unfriendly  to  the  blacks* 
wrote,  that  “  if  St.  Domingo  still  carried  the  colours  of 
France,  it  must  be  allowed  it  was  solely  owing  to  an  old 
negro,  who  seemed  to  be  appointed  by  heaven  to  unite  its 
severed  members.”  The  war  with  the  Spanish  part  of  the 
island  was  soon  brought  to  a  close,  and  the  negro  chiefs 
engaged  in  it  repaired  to  the  court  of  Spain,  leaving  Tous 
saint  to  support  alone  the  pride  and  the  hopes  of  his  colour. 

It  is  said  that,  in  order  to  possess  himself  of  a  post  held 
by  the  English,  he  wrote  to  the  British  commander,  Sir 
Thomas  Brisbane,  that  he  desired  to  confer  with  him  as 
to  the  means  of  going  over  to  the  English,  hoping  thus 
to  get  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  into  his  power  ;  and  that  the 
English  commander  was  on  the  point  of  falling  into  the 
trap,  when  warning  reached  him  of  the  treacherous  inten¬ 
tions  of  Toussaint.  It  is  certain  that  an  officer,  named 
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Gauthier,  was  sent  instead,  and  that  he  began  his  nego¬ 
tiation  by  an  endeavour  to  bribe  the  negro  general  with 
money.  Toussaint  appeared  deeply  displeased,  arrested 
the  officer  and  his  companions,  and  caused  them  to  be 
shot  for  having  desired  to  corrupt  the  general  of  the 
French  forces.  Wherever  he  went,  he  made  order  take 
the  place  of  licentiousness,  and  diligence  of  recklessness. 
The  waste  country  began  to  teem  with  fertility  wherever 
he  turned  his  steps  ;  and  all  the  sad  symptoms  of  devas¬ 
tation  disappeared  where  he  stretched  out  his  arm  in 
command.  The  proprietors  naturally  came  in  under  his 
protection,  and  were  eager  to  sanction  his  authority  ;  and 
never  perhaps  was  a  monarch  more  powerful  or  more 
conscious  of  his  power  than  Toussaint  in  his  beautiful 
island  at  this  time.  With  what  a  full  heart,  with  what 
strange  emotions  must  he  have  looked  upon  the  Breda 
estate,  where  fifty  years  had  passed  over  him  as  a  slave ! 
How  his  eye  must  have  dwelt  on  the  cattle  in  the  field 
where  he  was  herdsman !  on  the  bananas  under  whose 
shade  he  rested  at  noon !  and  on  the  hut  where  he  slept 
in  preparation  for  the  toils  of  the  morrow  !  But  Toussaint 
was  proud,  and  no  unnecessary  word  is  known  to  have 


escaped  him  respecting  his  astonishing  change  of  condi 
tion.  He  seems  to  have  considered  himself  born  to  a  great 
lot ;  for  he  was  as  little  dazzled  by  his  elevation  as  he 
had  been  patient  in  depression. 

General  Laveaux  returned  to  Europe,  and  Commis¬ 
sioner  Santhonax  nominated  Toussaint  commander-in¬ 
chief.  A  Frenchman  who  arrived  in  the  island  from  the 
mother-country  to  take  that  dignity,  found  himself  a  mere 
cipher,  and  began  to  complain.  Toussaint  ordered  him 
on  board  a  corvette  in  the  roads,  and  sent  him  home. 
Soon  after  he  got  rid  of  Santhonax,  by  sending  him  with 
despatches  to  the  French  government.  All  this  appears 
excessively  arbitrary ;  and  it  remains  doubtful  how  much 
of  Toussaint’s  proceedings  was  owing  to  his  personal 
ambition,  and  how  much  to  his  conviction  that  men  fresh 
from  France  could  never  govern  negroes,  and  that  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  the  island  depended  on  his  keep¬ 
ing  all  the  power  in  his  own  hands.  It  is  certain  that 
he  did  restore  St.  Domingo  to  a  state  of  high  prosperity ; 
that  the  people  were  devoted  to  him ;  and  that  no  act  of 
guilt  is  known  to  have  been  ever  perpetrated  by  him  for 
the  gratification  of  his  own  ambition. 


[Temple  erected  by  the  Black  Population  of  Hayti,  to  commemorate  their  Emancipation.] 


Toussaint  perceived  how  his  arbitrary  measures  to¬ 
wards  the  French  officials  would  tell  against  him  in  the 
mother-country ;  and  he  sent  his  two  sons,  Placide  and 
Isaac,  to  be  educated  in  Paris,  escorted  by  an  officer,  who 
was  commissioned  to  intimate  to  the  French  government 
the  uneasiness  and  trouble  which  would  be  caused  in  the 
island  by  the  continued  residence  of  Commissioner  San¬ 
thonax.  In  his  letter  to  the  Directory  on  this  occasion,  he 
declared  how  great  must  be  his  confidence  in  the  Direc¬ 


tory,  when  he  delivered  his  children  into  their  power,  at 
a  time  when  the  complaints  which  were  alleged  against 
him  might  well  cause  a  doubt  of  his  good  faith  !  “  At 

present,”  he  added,  “  there  is  no  inducement  to  interior 
agitation.  I  guarantee,  under  my  personal  responsibility, 
the  submission  of  my  black  brethren  to  order,  and  their 
fidelity  to  France.  Citizen  Directors,  you  may  rely  upon 
speedy  good  results ;  and  you  will  soon  feel  whether  I 
involve  in  vain  my  own  responsibility  and  your  hopes.’^ 
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His  conduct  was  publicly  praised  at  Paris.  He  was 
once  more  entitled  the  Deliverer  of  St.  Domingo,  and  the 
Directory  presented  him  with  a  richly  embroidered  dress, 
and  a  suit  of  superb  armour. 

The  French  government,  however,  could  not  but  be 
jealous  of  him ;  and  General  Hedouville  was  sent  out  to 
be  commander-in-chief,  and  to  attempt  to  restrain  the 
ambition  of  the  negro  Dictator.  But  Hedouville  could 
compete  with  him  no  better  than  his  predecessors.  The 
captain  of  the  ship,  hearing  Toussaint  speak  of  the  toils 
of  command,  said  that  he  should  be  proud,  after  having 
brought  out  Hedouville,  to  carry  back  Toussaint.  Tous¬ 
saint  replied  hastily,  “  Your  ship,  sir,  is  not  large  enough 
for  a  man  like  me.”  Hedouville  soon  turned  his  face 
homewards  again.  The  enemies  who  then  remained  were 
the  mulatto  generals,  who,  jealous  of  the  power  of  a  negro, 
had  stirred  up  their  mulatto  forces  in  rebellion  against 
him  :  and  the  English,  who  still  retained  a  footing  in  the 
island,  and  whom  it  was  necessary  to  get  rid  of.  Tous¬ 
saint  dealt  thus  with  each. 

The  English  general,  Maitland,  attempted  to  nego¬ 
tiate  with  Toussaint,  as  soon  as  it  became  clear  that  the 
British  could  not  long  hold  their  posts  in  the  island.  It 
is  said  that  in  the  archives  of  the  capital  of  Hayti  there 
is  a  copy  of  the  propositions  made  by  the  British,  that 
they  should  evacuate  their  posts  in  the  island,  and  that 
Toussaint  should  be  acknowledged  king  of  Hayti  by 
England,  on  condition  of  his  agreeing  to  a  treaty  of  ex¬ 
clusive  commerce  with  Great  Britain.  Toussaint  was 
too  wary  to  agree  prematurely  to  these  proposals  ;  but  he 
accepted  the  evacuation  of  the  British  posts,  and  the  rich 
presents  of  plate  and  cannon  offered  by  the  English  ge¬ 
neral.  He  took  possession  of  the  principal  posts  amidst 
great  pomp.  The  British  troops  lined  the  road :  a  Ca¬ 
tholic  priest  met  him  in  procession  with  the  host ;  and 
he  was  received  and  entertained  in  a  magnificent  tent. 
After  the  feast,  he  reviewed  the  British  troops.  He  seems 
to  have  borne  in  mind  the  intention  of  being  made 
king  of  Hayti ;  for  he  proclaimed  a  general  amnesty, 
secured  the  old  proprietors  in  their  estates,  decreed  and 
superintended  the  diligent  prosecution  of  rural  labour, 
and  attached  all  the  creoles  by  using  his  power  to  rein¬ 
state  them  in  their  rights.  He  decreed  that  the  former 
negro  cultivators,  though  now  free,  should  work  for  five 
years  for  their  former  masters,  provided  they  were  well 
used,  and  allowed  a  fourth  part  of  the  produce  :  and  upon 
his  thus  pronouncing,  the  blacks  flocked  to  the  fields, 
with  arms  by  their  sides,  and  the  hoe  in  their  hands  ; 
and  all  traces  of  the  devastation  of  war  soon  disappeared. 
A  characteristic  anecdote  is  related  of  Toussaint ’s  con¬ 
duct  when  General  Maitland  returned  the  visit  at  the  ne¬ 
gro  camp.  General  Maitland  had  such  confidence  in 
the  honour  of  the  negro  commander,  that  he  travelled  for 
a  great  distance,  among  armed  blacks,  with  only  three 
attendants.  The  French  commissioner,  Roume,  wrote  to 
Toussaint,  advising  him  to  secure  General  Maitland  while 
he  had  so  favourable  an  opportunity.  General  Maitland 
knew  of  this  advice,  but  he  believed  he  also  knew  Tous¬ 
saint  ;  and  he  proceeded.  He  was  kept  waiting  awhile 
at  head-quarters;  and  when  Toussaint  at  length  ap¬ 
peared,  it  was  with  two  open  letters  in  his  hand.  “  There, 
General,”  said  he,  “  before  we  talk  together,  read  these. 
One  is  from  the  French  commissioner ;  the  other  is  my 
answer.  I  could  not  see  you  till  I  had  written  my  re¬ 
ply,  that  you  might  be  satisfied  how  safe  you  are  with 
me,  and  that  I  am  incapable  of  baseness.”  If  this 
story  is  true,  (of  which  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt,) 
we  may  fairly  refuse  to  entertain  the  suspicion  of  his 
enemies,  of  his  intention  to  entrap  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane, 
as  related  above. 

The  mulattoes  now  raised  the  cry  that  the  island  was 
sold  to  Great  Britain,  and  that  Slavery  was  to  be  re¬ 
established  ;  and  a  cruel  war  began  between  them  and 
the  negroes ;  the  whites  taking  part  with  the  one  or  the 
other,  according  to  the  position  of  their  estates.  On  re¬ 


ceiving  tidings  of  a  success  and  massacre  on  the  part  of 
Rigaud,  the  mulatto  chief,  Toussaint  collected  his  forces 
at  Port-au-Prince,  the  south-western  capital,  and  com¬ 
manded  the  attendance  at  church  of  all  the  mulattoes  of 
the  place.  He  mounted  the  pulpit,  and  addressed  them, 
predicting  his  own  success,  and  the  ruin  of  their  colour, 
if  they  opposed  him. 

For  a  time,  however,  the  mulattoes  were  successful,  and 
by  means  of  treachery  were  enabled  to  defy  him,  and 
lift  up  their  heads  in  the  north.  But  while  they  sup¬ 
posed  Toussaint  to  be  shut  up  in  Port-au-Prince,  he  was 
upon  them,  having  escaped  a  hundred  dangers,  and 
acted  and  marched  with  incredible  speed.  He  delivered 
the  whites  who  were  imprisoned,  and  sacrificed  the  trai¬ 
tors  to  whom  he  owed  his  temporary  defeat.  The  mu¬ 
lattoes,  in  utter  despair,  crowded  into  Cap  Francois. 
Toussaint  was  instantly  upon  them  again.  He  convoked 
the  authorities  of  the  place  in  the  church,  mounted  the 
pulpit,  and  declared,  “The  men  of  colour  have  been 
punished  enough.  Let  them  be  forgiven  by  all,  as  they 
are  by  me.  They  may  return  to  their  dwellings,  where 
they  shall  be  protected  and  treated  like  brethren.” 

The  enthusiasm  excited  by  this  unexpected  clemency, 
however  great  among  those  who  had  been  trembling- 
before  the  conqueror,  did  not  extend  to  their  companions 
who  were  in  arms.  The  war  was  not  over ;  but  Tous¬ 
saint  was  finally  victorious.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
year  1799,  Napoleon,  then  First  Consul,  sent  out  commis¬ 
sioners  to  St.  Domingo,  to  confirm  Toussaint  in  his  office 
of  commander-in-chief.  Rigaud,  the  mulatto  general,  saw 
that  his  party  was  abandoning  him,  and  set  sail  for  France. 

Again  it  appeared  as  if  all  promised  peace  and  pros¬ 
perity  ;  but  the  mind  of  Toussaint  was  not  yet  at  ease. 
The  ambitious  are  never  at  ease  :  some  doubt,  some  fear, 
some  anticipation  of  evil,  for  ever  troubles  their  repose. 
Napoleon  had  not  written  to  him;  and  fearing  that  this 
omission  might  be  in  some  way  portentous,  Toussaint 
evaded  publishing  the  proclamation  brought  by  the  com¬ 
missioners,  and  reading  under  the  banners  of  the  forces 
the  address  of  Napoleon,  “Brave  blacks,  remember  that 
the  French  alone  acknowledge,  your  liberty  and  your  equa¬ 
lity  of  rights!”  He  kept  his  uneasiness  to  himself  for  the 
time,  however,  and  applied  himself  to  his  civil  duties,  as 
before  the  late  war,  and  with  no  less  success.  Hearing 
that  the  bailiff  of  the  Breda  estate,  on  which  he  had  been 
a  slave,  was  wearing  away  his  life  in  the  United  States, 
Toussaint  caused  him  to  be  written  to,  inviting  him  to  re¬ 
turn,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  interests  of  “  the 
old  good  masters.”  The  bailiff  made  all  haste,  and  was 
invited  .to  the  soiree  of  the  commander-in-chief,  on  the  very 
evening  of  his  arrival  at  Port-au-Prince.  He  was  about 
to  embrace  the  great  man ;  but  Toussaint  drew  back  two 
steps,  and  said,  in  a  grave  tone,  “  Gently,  sir !  there  is 
now  a  wider  difference  between  me  and  you,  than  there 
was  formerly  between  you  and  me.  Return  to  the  Breda 
estate;  be  just  and  steady;  make  the  blacks  work  well, 
that  by  the  prosperity  of  your  smaller  interests  you  may 
aid  the  general  prosperity  of  4  the  first  of  the  blacks,’  of 
the  commander-in-chief  of  St.  Domingo.” 

He  caused  the  duties  of  religion  and  moralitv  to  be 
strictly  enforced,  and  gave  the  whole  weight  of  his  ex¬ 
ample  and  influence  in  favour  of  decency  and  sobriety  of 
life.  He  frowned  upon  every  indication  of  licentious¬ 
ness  of  manners,  and  avoided  all  favourable  notice  of 
persons,  however  otherwise  graced,  who  were  not  modest, 
quiet,  and  diligent  in  their  vocation.  His  public  levies 
were  conducted  with  the  strictest  decorum,  and  the  best 
private  societies  of  Europe  were  not  superior  in  manners 
to  his  evening  parties.  Every  thing  was  magnificent 
around  him,  and  his  retinue  was  splendid  as  that  of  an 
Oriental  monarch ;  but  he  was  plain  in  his  food,  his 
dress,  and  all  his  habits.  He  wore  a  turban  always  on 
his  head,  and  was  thence  called  by  his  enemies  “  the 
monkey  with  the  linen  head-dress.”  He  made  a  meal 
of  cakes  and  fruit,  with  a  glass  of  water.  His  bodily 
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strength  was  prodigious,  and  he  maintained  it  by  constant 
vigorous  exercise.  It  was  his  custom  to  make  sudden 
excursions  to  various  parts  of  the  island,  always  choosing 
the  points  where  he  was  least  expected.  He  sometimes 
rode  150  miles  without  rest,  perpetually  outstripping  all 
his  attendants,  except  two  trumpeters,  who  were  as  well 
mounted  as  himself.  After  such  fatigue,  he  would  sleep 
for  two  hours,  and  start  up  again,  refreshed  for  new  toils. 
He  was  accessible  to  all  who  wished  to  see  him ;  and  it 
is  said  that  no  one  ever  left  his  presence  dissatisfied :  if 
he  could  not  grant  the  request,  he  contrived  to  please  the 
applicant.  His  generals  were  obedient  as  children  before 
him ;  his  soldiers  regarded  him  as  a  superior  being,  and 
the  people  at  large  worshipped  him  as  their  deliverer. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  the  conviction  existing  in  his  mind 
escaped  his  lips,  that  he  was  the  Bonaparte  of  St. 
Domingo,  and  that  the  colony  could  not  exist  without 
him.  This  was  no  more  than  a  moderate  expression 
of  the  truth. 

He  saw  that  there  could  be  no  permanent  peace  in  the 
island  while  any  portion  of  it  remained  under  Spanish 
control ;  and  his  first  great  error  of  policy  seems  to  have 
been  regarding  exclusively  the  state  of  affairs  at  home, 
and  overlooking  or  despising  the  force  which  might  be 
brought  against  him  from  Europe.  He  found  little 
difficulty  in  uniting  the  Spanish  to  the  French  portion  of 
the  island  under  his  sway.  The  city  of  St.  Domingo 
delivered  its  keys  to  him  upon  summons  ;  and  the  clergy, 
who  were  very  influential  among  the  Spanish  population, 
were  in  favour  of  a  devout  ruler  who  flattered  their  am¬ 
bition  with  the  homage  he  rendered  to  themselves  and 
their  office.  They  prepared  the  people  to  receive  him, 
in  his  progress  through*  the  island,  with  acclamations, 
and  the  uproar  of  camion  and  hells. 

His  manner  of  taking  the  oath  tendered  to  him  by  the 
Spanish  authorities  at  the  city  of  St.  Domingo  illustrates 
the  mind  of  the  man.  The  ancient  oath  involved  an 
engagement  to  govern  with  wisdom  the  territory  of  which 
the  ruler  was  about  to  take  possession.  On  this  oath 
being  tendered,  Toussaint  replied,  “  I  cannot  make  the 
promise,  you  require ;  but  I  swear,  before  God  who  hears 
me,  that  I  consign  the  past  to  oblivion,  and  that  my  vigi¬ 
lance  and  my  cares  shall  have  no  other  object  than  to 
render  the  people  who  have  placed  themselves  under  my 
care  happy  and  conteut.”  The  governor,  upon  this,  de¬ 
livered  the  keys  to  him  without  hesitation.  This  hap¬ 
pened  in  January,  1801. 

He  employed  a  council  of  his  adherents  to  prepare  a 
colonial  constitution,  which  might  unite  the  different  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  island  under  an  uniform  and  impartial 
government.  By  this  constitution  all  executive  power 
was  put  into  his  hands,  with  the  office  of  president  for 
life,  with  power  to  choose  his  successor,  and  to  nominate 
to  all  offices.  In  all  that  regarded  commerce  and  finance 
this  constitution  worked  admirably,  during  the  short  time  it 
was  tried.  The  commerce  of  all  nations  visited  the  shores 
of  St.  Domingo  under  the  American  flag ;  the  treasury 
filled ;  the  estates  flourished,  and  Toussaint  was  adored. 

But  Toussaint  had  now  reached  the  highest  point  of 
his  prosperity.  Fifty  years  of  his  life  had  been  spent  in 
an  insensible  preparation  for  the  prodigious  work  which 
the  last  ten  had  achieved.  His  meditations  in  the  groves, 
his  speculations  under  the  starry  heavens  of  the  tropics, 
his  study  of  human  powers  and  human  destinies  during 
the  nights  of  nearly  half  a  century  of  slavery,  had  now 
come  into  the  use  for  which  he  had  little  dreamed  that 
they  were  designed.  He  had  been  the  means  of  forming 
a  nation  of  freemen  out  of  a  herd  of  negro  slaves,  and 
had  taught  them  that  personal  self-restraint  is  the  only 
guarantee  of  social  liberty  :  he  had  fairly  established  the 
first  civilized  negro  community ;  and  now  it  remained  to 
show  how  the  other  species  of  education  which  he  had 
undergone  had  prepared  him  for  another  fate ;  how  far 
his  principles  of  religion  and  his  habits  of  patience  could 
support  him  through  the  third,  the  dreariest  portion  of 


his  course.  Two  years  of  his  life  remained  to  be  passed 
in  decline,  in  humiliation,  struggle,  grief,  and  sickness. 
It  is  evident  to  others,  though  little  dreamed  of  by  h.m- 
self,  that  his  greatest  moral  triumphs  took  place  in  these 
last  two  years. 

He  was  warned  by  many  of  his  counsellors  that  the 
roclamation  of  a  new  colonial  constitution  would  be 
ighly  offensive  to  France — that  it  would  be  considered  a 
manifesto  against  the  mother-country.  He  trusted  not : 
he  hoped  that  while  all  was  done  in  the  name  of  France, 
and  so  obviously  to  the  advantage  of  the  colony  in  its 
enlarged  and  enriched  state,  the  countenance  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  in  Europe  would  not  be  withheld.  But  the 
obstinate  silence  of  Napoleon  disturbed  him  more  and 
more.  He  had  written  repeatedly — “  The  First  of  the 
Blacks  to  the  First  of  the  Whites,” — and  no  notice  had 
been  taken  of  his  communications. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1801,  news  arrived  that 
slavery  was  to  be  maintained  in  Martinique  and  Cayenne, 
that  preliminaries  of  peace  between  France  and  England 
were  signed,  and  that  there  was  an  expectation  in  Europe 
that  Napoleon  would  reduce  St.  Domingo  to  complete 
obedience,  and  re-establish  slavery  there.  The  suspense 
which  had  troubled  Toussaint  was  now  at  an  end.  He 
issued  a  proclamation  on  the  18th  of  December,  1801, 
which,  though  it  began  with  professions  of  obedience  to 
France,  was  decidedly,  in  its  substance,  an  appeal  to  the 
soldiery.  It  was  so  understood ;  and  the  colony  became 
aware  that  a  defence  against  France  was  to  be  attempted. 

In  January,  1802,  the  French  squadron,  bearing  the 
choicest  troops  of  the  army  of  Napoleon,  commanded  by 
his  brother-in-law,  Le  Clerc,  entered  the  bay  of  Samana. 
Toussa-int  stood  on  the  mountain-side  to  watch  their  ap¬ 
proach.  In  a  moment  of  uncontrollable  emotion,  he 
revealed  to  his  officers  something  like  despair.  “  We  shall 
all  perish,”  said  he;  “all  France  is  coming  to  St.  Do¬ 
mingo  ;  but  she  is  a  dupe,  or  she  would  not  come  for  the 
sake  of  vengeance  and  slavery.”  Crowds  of  blacks  who 
had  assembled  to  gaze  at  the  French,  who  landed  on  a 
point  where  they  were  not  expected,  were  suddenly  charged 
with  the  bayonet ;  and  for  once  Toussaint  was  not  on 
the  spot  to  aid  them.  General  Cristophe  (afterwards 
king  of  Hayti)  sent  to  prohibit  the  landing  of  the  French 
at  Cap  Frangois  without  the  leave  of  the  commander-in¬ 
chief.  Le  Clerc  requested  an  interview  with  Cristophe, 
and  strove  to  win  him  over  to  the  side  of  France.  It' 
is  said  that  Toussaint  Avas  in  an  adjoining  apartment, 
and  heard  the  whole  of  the  conversation.  The  unvarying 
reply  of  Cristophe  Avas  that  he  would  report  everything 
to  his  chief,  but  that  nothing  could  be  done  xvithout  his 
permission.  The  reason  Avhy  the  negro  generals  could 
not  act  with  vigour  at  this  time  Avas  that  the  Avlrites  in 
Cap  Frangois  Avere  disposed  to  favour  the  French,  in  the 
hope  of  slavery  being  restored  by  them.  Cristophe  soon 
found  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  Avere  so  little  to  be 
relied  on  to  keep  the  enemy  out  of  it,  that  no  means  of 
depriving  the  French  of  a  harbourage  remained  but  to 
burn  the  town.  He  fired  it  in  several  places,  and  with- 
dreAv  his  troops  in  good  order,  carrying  with  him  2000 
whites  as  hostages,  not  one  of  whom  was  injured  during 
the  warfare  Avhicli  followed. 

Toussaint  Avas  not  idle  all  this  while.  He  kneAV  he  might 
trust  to  Cristophe  to  deal  with  the  city  ;  and  he  Avas  busy 
in  the  interior  making  preparations  for  a  protracted  Avar. 
He  knew  that  if  he  could,  by  any  means,  hold  out  till 
August,  the  yellow  fever  would  be  an  omnipotent  ally. 
General  Le  Clerc  seems  to  have  entertained  a  due  dread 
of  the  mighty  negro ;  for  he  tried  all  devices  to  ensnare 
him  before  he  drove  him  to  bay.  Among  other  seduc¬ 
tions  to  yield,  he  employed  the  two  sons  of  Toussaint, 
Avho  had  been  educated  at  Paris,  and  avIio  had  been 
brought  over  in  the  squadron.  The  youths  were  sent, 
Avith  their  tutor,  to  Ennery,  one  of  their  father’s  country 
residences,  Avhere  their  parents  met  them.  The  interview 
was  most  affecting.  The  tutor  directed  all  his  influence 
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over  his  charge,  all  their  hopes  and  fears,  all  their  French 
ideas  and  sentiments,  to  persuade  their  father  to  become 
lieutenant-general  under  Le  Clerc.  All  this  was  in  vain. 
Toussaint  knew  that  the  subjugation  of  his  race  was  the 
aim  of  this  invasion ;  and  he  was  neither  to  be  threatened 
nor  tempted  into  any  concession  whatever.  He  withdrew 
from  the  estate,  where  the  youths  remained  for  some  days, 
at  the  end  of  which  Toussaint  sent  orders  to  them  to 
return  to  the  fleet,  with  a  letter  to  Le  Clerc,  which  con¬ 
tained  the  following  : — “  You  have  come  to  supplant  me 
by  force  of  arms.  You  have  detained  the  letter  of  the 
First  Consul  to  me  till  three  months  after  its  date ;  and 
have  meanwhile  put  in  jeopardy  the  order  and  liberties 
of  the  blacks  by  acts  of  hostility.  The  rights  of  my 
colour  impose  upon  me  duties  above  those  of  nature ;  to 
them  I  am  ready  to  sacrifice  my  children,  whom  I  send 
back  to  you,  that  I  may  not  be  enfeebled  and  shackled 
by  their  presence.  I  am  more  distrustful  of  France  than 
ever,  and  must  have  time  to  decide  on  the  course  I  am 
to  pursue.”  Le  Clerc  hastened  to  send  back  the  sons, 
with  a  declaration  that  he  agreed  to  a  truce  of  four  days; 
at  the  end  of  which  time  he  would  outlaw  the  negro 
generals,  if  they  did  not  come  into  the  service  of  France. 

Toussaint  had  no  idea  of  yielding.  His  first  thought 
was  for  the  liberty  of  conscience  of  his  sons.  He  left  them 
free  to  choose  between  him  and  France.  “My  children,” 
said  he,  “  choose  your  duty.  Whatever  it  he,  I  shall  al¬ 
ways  love  and  bless  you.”  Placide  declared  that  he  had 
done  with  France;  and  he  fought  by  his  father’s  side. 
Isaac  returned  to  the  fleet.  The  first  of  these  family  in¬ 
terviews  took  plage  on  the  8th  or  9th  of  February,  at 
night ;  and  the  second  a  few  days  afterwards. 

A  declaration  of  outlawry  was  issued,  as  threatened, 
against  Toussaint  and  Cristophe.  Le  Clerc  used  every 
means  to  secure  the  defection  of  the  negro  troops,  in  which 
he  succeeded  but  too  well ;  a  matter  more  of  sorrow  than 
surprise,  under  the  circumstances.  The  greatest  marvel 
of  all  Toussaint’s  achievements  is  that  he  was  able  to  do 
what  he  did  with  such  social  materials  as  he  had  at  com¬ 
mand.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  elements  of  the 
society  he  ruled  were  whites,  first  made  arbitrary  and  self¬ 
ish  by  being  slave-owners,  and  then  vindictive  by  being 
deprived  of  their  human  property — mulattoes  made  jea¬ 
lous  by  social  oppression — and  negroes  debased  by  slavery, 
it  is  truly  astonishing  that,  while  left  unmolested  from 
without,  Toussaint  was  able  to  establish  anything  like 
order,  diligence,  peace,  and  prosperity  in  the  island.  The 
presence  of  a  foreign  foe,  who  appealed  to  the  jealousy, 
avarice,  and  fears  of  the  different  parties  in  society,  was 
sure  to  disorganize  his  work  for  the  time,  and  leave  him 
a  sacrifice  to  the  defection  of  his  people.  After  much 
fighting  and  some  vicissitude,  Toussaint,  with  his  generals 
and  a  small  body  of  troops,  fortified  himself  in  a  moun¬ 
tainous  retreat.  There  Le  Clerc  pursued  him,  and  lost 
1500  men  in  repeated  vain  attempts  to  dislodge  him. 
The  blacks  issued  forth  at  intervals,  cut  off  the  commu¬ 
nication  between  different  bodies  of  the  invaders,  and  as¬ 
saulted  the  French  when  they  were  least  expected.  On 
one  occasion,  Toussaint  appeared  before  a  division  which 
had  been  joined  by  some  of  his  own  troops,  at  the  time  of 
the  greatest  defection.  At  the  first  sight  of  him,  the 
black  deserters  sank  to  the  ground,  while  he  was  appeal¬ 
ing  to  them — “  Will  you  kill  your  general,  your  father, 
your  brethren?”  But  all  was  in  vain.  The  discipline 
of  the  French  troops  (amounting,  with  reinforcements, 
to  25,000  men)  was  too  much  for  him.  He  was  sus¬ 
tained  occasionally  by  bands  of  labourers  from  the  es¬ 
tates  ;  but  the  French  were  reinforced  to  much  better 
purpose  by  the  arrival  of  4000  fresh  and  hardy  soldiers 
from  France.  Cristophe  and  Dessalines,  his  two  chief 
supporters,  were  compelled  to  submission  :  and  the  time 
was  come  for  Toussaint  to  make  terms. 

Toussaint  called  before  him  two  of  his  prisoners,  one  a 
military,  the  other  a  naval  officer,  and  sent  them  as  bearers 
of  a  letter  from  him  to  Le  Clerc,  in  which  he  intimated 
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that  there  might  yet  be  room  for  negotiation.  -  He  exhi¬ 
bited  the  war  as  having  now  become  aimless  and  merely 
cruel ;  but  declared,  finally,  that  he  should  always  be 
strong  enough  to  burn,  ravage,  and  destroy,  and  to  sell 
dearly  a  life  which  had  been  somewhat  useful  to  the  mo¬ 
ther-country  as  well  as  to  his  own  race.  Le  Clerc  was 
only  too  happy  to  negociate.  Five  thousand  of  his  men 
were  slain ;  five  thousand  more  were  in  the  hospitals  ; 
and  only  twelve  thousand  remained  in  fighting  condition. 

The  declaration  of  Toussaint’s  outlawry  was  rescinded, 
and,  a  few  days  after,  the  fallen  hero  came  boldly  to  greet 
the  French  general.  His  appearance  excited  a  strong 
sensation,  and  the  mountains  reverberated  with  the  sa¬ 
lutes  fired  in  his  honour  from  the  forts  and  the  squadron. 
All  heads  were  bowed  as  he  passed,  and  the  French  were 
awed  by  the  homage  paid  to  the  Deliverer  in  his  adversity. 
Toussaint  was  followed  by  between  300  and  400  horse¬ 
men,  who  remained  in  a  defensive  position,  their  sabres 
drawn,  during  the  conference  between  the  two  com¬ 
manders.  Among  other  things,  Le  Clerc  asked  Tous¬ 
saint  where  he  would  have  found  arms  to  prolong  his 
resistance.  “  I  would  have  taken  yours,”  was  the  reply. 
Toussaint  took  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  was  authorised 
to  retire  to  his  estates. 

Le  Clerc  was  thus  put  into  nominal  possession  of  the 
colony  and  of  the  colonial  army  :  but  Toussaint  was  the 
virtual  monarch  of  the  island.  His  moral  influence  was 
incalculable ;  and  while  he  lived  and  moved  in  sight,  the 
French  held  but  a  deceptive  sovereignty.  A  glance  of 
the  great  man’s  eye,  the  lifting  up  of  his  finger,  his 
lightest  whisper,  were  more  than  a  match  for  all  the 
drilled  troops,  all  the  ships  and  ammunition  in  France,  and 
for  all  the  wealth  of  her  treasury.  Napoleon  knew  this  ; 
and  accordingly  Le  Clerc  was  furnished  with  secret  orders 
which  empowered  him  to  remove  that  influence  by  trea¬ 
chery  which  he  had  been  unable  to  overthrow  by  force. 
The  transaction  related  above  was  called  by  Le  Clerc 
“  the  pardon  of  Toussaint.”  By  the  negroes,  its  whis¬ 
pered  title  was,  “  a  suspension  of  hostilities  till  August,” 
— till  the  potent  ally,  yellow  fever,  should  arrive.  Time 
pressed :  it  was  difficult  to  take  Toussaint,  on  account 
of  his  wariness,  and  of  the  love  borne  to  him  by  the 
whole  people.  A  deep  stratagem  served  the  purpose  at 
last. 

The  district  of  Ennery  was  purposely  overcharged  with 
French  troops.  The  residents  were  discontented,  and  made 
Toussaint  the  medium  of  their  complaints.  General  Bru¬ 
net,  to  whom  he  applied,  answered  that  he  was  but  imper¬ 
fectly  informed  about  the  localities,  and  needed  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  former  ruler  of  St.  Domingo  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  situation  of  the  troops.  “  See  these  Whites  l” 
exclaimed  Toussaint,  as  he  read  General  Brunet’s  letter. 
“  They  doubt  nothing  ;  they  know  every  thing  ;  and  yet 
they  are  obliged  to  come  for  advice  to  old  Toussaint.” 
He  fell  into  the  trap.  He  sent  word  to  General  Brunet 
that  he  would  come,  attended  by  twenty  men,  and  confer 
with  him,  on  the  Georges  estate,  on  the  10th  of  June. 
General  Brunet  appeared  at  the  appointed  place  and  time, 
escorted  also  by  twenty  men.  He  asked  Toussaint  in, 
and  they  shut  themselves  up  for  business.  Meanwhile 
the  French  soldiers  mixed  in  with  the  escort  of  Toussaint, 
engaged  each  his  man  in  light  conversation,  and,  at  an 
appointed  signal,  sprang  each  upon  his  negro  neighbour, 
and  disarmed  him.  At  the  same  moment,  the  French 
admiral,  Ferrari,  appeared  before  Toussaint,  and  said,  “  I 
have  orders  from  General  Le  Clerc  to  arrest  you.  Your 
guards  are  captured  :  our  troops  are  everywhere :  you 
are  a  dead  man  if  you  resist.  Deliver  up  your  sword.” 
Toussaint  yielded  his  sword  in  silence. 

He  was  conducted  to  his  estate  at  Gonalves, — not,  as 
his  adorers  had  trusted,  to  spend  a  vigorous  and  peaceful 
old  age  in  repose,  surrounded  by  his  family,  and  cherished 
by  the  love  of  the  people  he  had  redeemed,  but  merely  in 
preparation  for  further  insult  and  injury.  A  frigate,  the 
Creole,  anchored  in  the  bay,  near  Toussaint’s  estate ;  and 
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in  the  night  he  and  his  family  were  roused  from  sleep, 
hurried  on  board,  and  conveyed  to  the  northwest  coast  of 
the  island,  where  they  were  put  on  board  the  Heros,  a 
ship  of  the  line,  in  which  they  were  conveyed  to  France. 
Two  black  chiefs,  who  attempted  the  great  man’s  rescue, 
were  shot :  and  about  100  of  Toussaint’s  most  devoted 
companions  were  arrested,  and  sent  on  board  different 
ships  of  the  squadron.  No  one  of  them  was  ever  heard 
of  more ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  they  were  all  thrown 
overboard. 

On  meeting  the  commander  of  the  Heros,  Toussaint 
observed  to  him,  “In  overthrowing  me,  you  have  over¬ 
thrown  only  the  trunk  of  the  tree  of  negro  liberty  in  St. 
Domingo.  It  will  arise  again  from  the  roots,  because 
they  are  many,  and  have  struck  deep.”  He  spoke  truly. 
Slavery  has  never  been  re-established  in  Hayti ;  and  this 
island  may  be  regarded  as  the  centre  from  which  negro 
liberty  and  civilization  are  destined  to  spread  into  all  the 
countries  where  the  dusky  race  is  found.  The  outrage 
upon  Toussaint  roused  the  whole  island.  Cristophe  and 
Dessalines  rose  with  their  forces  :  the  French  were  pressed 
on  every  side ;  and  all  the  reinforcements  which  were 
sent  from  France  seemed  to  do  them  no  good.  Even 
while  Toussaint  yet  lived,  40,000  Frenchmen  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  perished  in  the  island.  They  established 
the  torture :  they  introduced  blood-hounds  from  Cuba  to 
hunt  down  the  blacks :  but  for  every  black  whom  they 
destroyed,  two  seemed  to  rise  up ;  and  before  the  invaders 
relinquished  the  struggle,  they  were  reduced  to  feed  on  the 
carcases  of  the  very  dogs  they  had  brought  in  to  destroy 
their  foes.  On  the  first  of  January,  1804,  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  Hayti  was  formally  proclaimed,  and  its  inhabit¬ 
ants  took  their  place  among  the  nations. 

Toussaint  was  kept  a  close  prisoner  on  his  passage  to 
France,  not  being  allowed  to  see  even  his  own  family. 
On  the  arrival  of  tire  ship  at  Brest,  he  was  allowed  to 
meet  them  once,  to  bid  them  farewell  for  ever ; — for  ever 
in  this  world,  he  would  have  said  ;  for  he  was  a  firm  be¬ 
liever  in  a  future  life.  He  was  escorted  by  a  detachment 
of  dragoons  to  Paris,  and  committed  to  the  prison  of  the 
Temple.  Napoleon  repeatedly  sent  his  aide-de-camp, 
Catfarelli,  to  him  there,  to  question  him  about  trea¬ 
sures  he  was  reported  to  have  buried.  The  only  answer 
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that  could  ever  be  got  out  of  him  was,  “  I  have  lost  some' 
thing  very  different  from  such  treasures  as  you  seek.” 
When  this  disgraceful  importunity  was  found  to  be  in 
vain,  he  was  conveyed  to  the  castle  of  Joux,  near  Be- 
san9on,  in  Normandy,  where  he  was  deprived  of  the 
services  of  his  only  remaining  attendant,  Mars-Plaisir, 
and  locked  up  in  a  dungeon,  the  floor  of  which  was  ac¬ 
tually  under  wrater.  It  was  while  he,  who  had  spent  a 
long  life  in  the  sunshine  of  the  tropics,  and  in  unceasing 
activity  of  body  and  mind,  was  striving  for  patience  un¬ 
der  the  long  torture  of  such  an  imprisonment  as  this, 
that  Wordsworth  wrote  this  sonnet : — 

“  Toussaint,  the  most  unhappy  Man  of  Men  !  ' 

Whether  the  whistling  rustic  tend  his  plough 
Within  thy  hearing,  or  thou  best  now 
Buried  in  some  deep  dungeon’s  earless  den  ; — 

O  miserable  Chieftain !  where  and  when  , 

Wilt  thou  find  patience  P  Yet  die  not ;  do  thou 
Wear  rather  in  thy  bonds  a  cheerful  brow: 

Though  fallen  Thyself,  never  to  rise  again, 

Live,  and  take  comfort.  Thou  hast  left  behind 
Powers  that  will  work  for  thee — air,  earth,  and  skies  ; 
There’s  not  a  breathing  of  the  common  wind 
That  will  forget  thee  :  thou  hast  great  allies  ; 

Thy  friends  are  exultations,  agonies, 

And  love,  and  Man’s  unconquerable  mind.” 

Of  course,  this  captivity  killed  him,  as  bis  foes  doubt¬ 
less  intended  it  should.  He  held  on  for  ten  months, 
during  which  we  know  nothing  of  his  thoughts  and  say¬ 
ings,  and  sank  under  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  on  the  27th 
of  April,  1803. 

His  family  resided  in  the  south  of  France,  where  his 
wife  died,  in  1816,  in  the  arms  of  her  sons,  Placide  and 
Isaac. 

Was  not  this  a  Man — in  all  respects  worthy  of  the 
name  ?  He  was  altogether  African, — a  perfect  negro  in 
his  organization,  yet  a  fully  endowed  and  well-accom¬ 
plished  man.  In  no  respect  does  his  nature  appear  to 
have  been  unequal ;  there  was  no  feebleness  in  one  di¬ 
rection  as  a  consequence  of  unusual  vigour  in  another. 
He  had  strength  of  body,  strength  of  understanding, 
strength  of  belief,  and  consequently  of  purpose ;  strength 
of  affection,  of  imagination,  and  of  will.  He  was  em¬ 
phatically  a  Great  Man :  and  what  one  man  of  his  race 
has  been,  others  may  be. 
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[Fac-simile  of  the  subscription  to  a  letter,  respecting  a  proposed  exchange  of  prisoners,  written  by  Toussaint  to  Captain 
Smith,  of  his  Britannic  Majesty’s  ship  Hannibal,  dated  “5th  January,  7th  year  of  the  French  Republic:  One  and 
Indivisible.”]  r 
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THE  QUAGGA. 


[Quagga-Hunting.— From  a  Drawing  in  the  South  African  Museum.] 


Amongst  the  peculiarities  presented  by  the  animal  crea¬ 
tion  of  Southern  Africa,  is  the  circumstance  of  there  be¬ 
ing  several  species  of  the  Equine  genus,  which  belong 
exclusively  to  that  quarter  of  the  world.  These  far  sur¬ 
pass,  in  elegance  of  form  and  beauty  of  colour,  the  horse 
itself,  but  have  hitherto  been  of  no  use  to  man,  except 
as  food.  In  this  respect  they  present  a  striking  analogy 
to  that  noble  and  spirited  creature,  the  dziggetai  (jiggetai) 
or  wild  ass  of  Asia.  Xenophon  describes  the  hunting  of 
the  wild  ass  on  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  during  the 
march  of  the  army  of  the  younger  Cyrus  ;  the  flesh  of 
the  animal  was  considered  “  to  be  like  that  of  the  red 
deer,  but  more  tender.’ ’ 1  The  Persians  and  Tartars  still 
hold  it  in  high  esteem,  and  hunt  it  in  preference  to  other 
descriptions  of  game.  A  somewhat  similar  preference  is 
given  by  the  natives  of  Southern  Africa  to  the  Zebra  and 
the  Quagga;  and  even  the  lion  is  said  to  relish  their 
flesh  better  than  the  dry  and  tough  venison  of  various 
species  of  the  antelope  inhabiting  the  same  localities. 
The  ostrich  and  the  wild  ass  were  remarked  by  Xeno¬ 
phon  as  mixing  together,  with  a  seeming  predilection  for 
each  other’s  society ;  and  the  same  thing  has  been  re¬ 
marked  by  African  travellers,  with  respect  to  the  Zebra, 
Quagga,  and  Ostrich. 

Mr.  Burchell  observes,  that  the  word  Zebra  is  un¬ 
known  to  the  Hottentots,  and  that  they  applv  the  name 
Vol.  VII. 


of  Quakka  to  the  Equus  Quagga  and  the  Equus  Zebra. 
He  describes  the  Quakka  as  haying  many  stripes  on  the 
head  and  fore-part  of  the  body ;  the  Zebra  as  covered 
with  stripes  over  the  head  and  whole  of  the  body,  but 
the  legs  are  white;  and  the  Wilde  Paard  (wild  horse)  as 
being  striped  over  every  part,  even  down  to  the  feet.* 
The  latter  animal  is  called  by  the  Hottentots,  Dauw,  pro¬ 
nounced  like  dow,  in  dower.  The  Zebra  and  Wilde 
Paard,  or  Dow,  may.  be  further  distinguished  from  each 
other,  by  the  stripes  of  the  Zebra  being  brown  and  white, 
and  the  brown  stripe  being  double,  that  is,  having  a  paler 
stripe  within  it,  while  the  Wilde  Paard  is  regularly  and 
beautifully  covered  with  single  black  and  white  stripes. 
Another  distinction  lies  in  the  Zebra  being  more  an  in¬ 
habitant  of  the  plain,  and  the  Wilde  Paard,  which  Mr. 
Burchell  terms  Equus  Montanus,  more  an  inhabitant  of 
the  mountain.  The  latter  is  indeed  to  be  found  in  the 
plains  that  skirt  the  mountains,  but  it  usually  flies  to  the 
mountains  for  refuge  when  pursued.  Both  animals  have 
a  brilliant  appearance  when  flying  in  troops  before  the 
hunters :  but  though  the  stripes  of  the  wild  horse  are 

*  The  render  may  compare  the  figure  of  the  common  Quagga, 
given  in  vol.  ii.,  p.  29,  of  he  1  Penny  Magazine,’  with  the  figure 
in  the  wood-cut  above.  The  one  is  striped  only  over  the  head, 
neck,  and  fore-part  of  the  body  ;  the  other  is  striped  to  the  hoofs, 
and  presents  some  noticeable  differences  in  aspect, 
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more  defined  and  regular  tEan  those  of  the  Zebra,  the 
stripes  of  the  latter  are  more  lively  in  colouring ;  Mr. 
Burchell,  when  surveying  it  with  a  pocket  telescope,  ad¬ 
mired  its  “  clean  sleek  limbs  glittering  in  the  sun,”  and 
says  it  presented  “  a  picture  of  great  beauty.” 

It  is  a  question  of  some  interest,  especially  when  we 
consider  that  there  are  at  least'  five  species,  whether  these 
African  congeners  of  the  horse  and  ass  can  be  effectually 
siibdued  to  the  service  of  man.  The  prevailing  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  they  can,  if  judicious  measures  are 
tried  in  their  domestication.  The  subject  has  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  London  Zoological  Society  (see 
c  Penny  Mag.,’  vol.  i.,  p.  44),  and  experiments  have  also 
been  tried  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  the  South 
African  Museum  there  is  a  young  specimen,  which  is 
thus  described  in  the  catalogue  : — 

“  Equus  Burchellii. — This  is  the  young  of  a  species 
intermediate  between  the  common  South  African  Quaga 
and  the  Zebra,  which  was  found  occurring  in  herds  in 
every  district  north  of  the  Orange  River  visited  by  the 
Expedition.  In  the  districts  south  of  the  river,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  very  rarely  met  with,  its  place  in  the 
colony  being  supplied  by  the  Equus  Quaga  of  Linnaeus. 
It  is  an  animal  that  admits  of  being  tamed  to  a  certain 
extent  with  considerable  facility,  and  occasionally  a  half- 
domesticated  specimen  is  exposed  for  sale  at  Cape  Town, 
with  a  rider  on  its  back.  The  persons,  however,  who 
have  had  most  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
its  character,  regard  it,  even  in  the  most  tractable  state  to 
which  it  has  yet  been  reduced,  as  wicked,  treacherous, 
obstinate,  and  fickle.” 

As  far,  therefore,  as  experiment  has  yet  gone,  the  lan¬ 
guage  applied  in  the  oldest  book  of  the  world  to  the  wild 
ass  of  Asia,  and  which  is  still  descriptive  of  it,  is  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  Zebra,  and  more  especially  to  the  Dow,  or 
Wilde  Paard  :■ — •“  He  scorneth  the  multitude  of  the  city, 
neither  regardetlr  he  the  crying  of  the  driver.  The 
range  of  the  mountain  is  his  pasture,  and  he  searcheth 
after  every  green  thing.” 

In  a  recent  number  (382)  attention  was  directed  to  the 
collection  in  the  Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly,  called  the 
South  African  Museum.  It  has  now  been  exhibited  for 
a  considerable  period,  and  is  probably  known  to  the 
greater  number  of  those  who  take  an  interest  in  such 
matters.  But  as  the  collection  is  intended  for  sale  in  the 
course  of  the  summer,  and  as  the  produce  of  the  sale  is 
to  be  added  to  the  funds  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Asso¬ 
ciation,  to  enable  them  to  send  another  expedition  to 
explore  Central  Africa,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  direct 
attention  to  the  collection  once  more.  We  have  given 
the  Rhinoceros  Ketloa,  as  the  most  important  object 
amongst  the  preserved  specimens ;  and  now  give  a  selec¬ 
tion  from  the  drawings.  The  drawing  represents  with 
considerable  spirit  the  spearing  of  a  Dow,  or  Wilde 
Paard.  Mr.  Burchell  thought  the  flesh  of  Zebra,  Quagga, 
and  Dow  to  be  not  very  superior  to  horseflesh :  the 
natives,  however,  relish  it. 


THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  AN  EDUCATED  ARTISAN. 

[From  a  Correspondent.] 

The  probable  effects  of  the  education  of  the  people  have 
been  the  subject  of  much  discussion  with  both  the  ad¬ 
vocates  and  the  opponents  of  the  measure ;  and,  as  is 
natural,  the  predictions  of  both  parties  have  taken  their 
tone  from  the  favourable  or  unfavourable  light  in  which 
their  general  habits  of  mind  have  led  them  to  view  the 
subject.  The  one  class  have  augured  all  that  is  fair  and 
promising  ;  the  other,  all  that  is  gloomy  and  discouraging, 
as  the  result  of  this  great  experiment.  Time  must  decide 
which  are  the  true  and  which  the  false  prophets.  In  the 
meanwhile,  however,  individual  instances  may  tend  to 
show  what  will  be  the  effect  of  the  general  education  of 
the  working  classes.  Such  an  instance  I  conceive  my 
own  case  to  present ;  and,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be 
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useful  and  interesting/  I  proceed  to  give  my  own  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  effect  of  a  liberal  education  on  the  character 
and  circumstances  of  an  artisan.' 

My  education  has  been  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term 
liberal,  comprising  in  its  extent  the  usual  course  of 
ancient  and  modern  instruction  acquired  at  school  and  at 
college ;  and  to  it  was  devoted  the  whole  of  my  time  up  to 
my  coming  of  age,  and  even  beyond.  The  circumstances 
which  have  led  me  now  to  adopt  the  life  of  an,  artisan 
need  not  be  detailed :  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  I 
am  engaged  in  a  mechanical  occupation,  earning  the 
wages  of  a  mechanic,  and  that  not  by  any  means  the 
most  highly  paid ;  depending  on  those  wages  for  support; 
and  with  no  prospect  of  advancing,  except  by  my  own 
exertions,  in  a  business  where  interest  or  money  is  the  ready 
way  of  rising.  I  conceive  then  that  my  experience  affords 
a  fair  experiment  of  the  actual  effect  of  a  superior  educa¬ 
tion  on  the  character  and  condition  of  a  working  man. 

First,  then,  with  respect  to  the  degree  of  physical 
comfort  capable  of  being  derived  from  a  mechanic’s 
wages.  From  the  habits  of  my  previous  life,  I  have  na¬ 
turally  been  induced  to  push  my  expenses  in  these 
matters  to  the  very  verge  of  prudence.  Accustomed  to 
the  comforts  of  home,  and  to  every  accommodation  need¬ 
ful  to  health,  I  have  continued  the  luxury  (as  to  one  of 
my  condition  it  may  appear)  of  two  rooms,  and  those  in 
an  airy  and  healthful  situation ;  and  this,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  that  my  business  happens  to  attach  me  to  an  ex¬ 
pensive  part  of  town,  and  requires  of  me  likewise  a 
considerable  expenditure  in  keeping  up  a  respectable  ap¬ 
pearance  as  regards  dress.  It  was  happily  a  part  of 
my  early  training  to  be  taught  to  “  eat  to  live,  not  live  to 
eat;”  and  hence  I  am  enabled  to  sustain  full  health  and 
.vigour  at  an  expense  for  board  certainly  not  large,  consi¬ 
dering  the  prices  of  provisions  in  the  metropolis.  There 
is  indeed  little  left  for  contingencies,  and  little  for  the 
gratification  of  the  literary  tastes  implanted  by  my  edu¬ 
cation.  In  London,  however,  a  little  will  go  far  in  this 
respect ;  and  about  a  day’s  wages  per  quarter  furnishes 
me  with  the  use  of  a  library,  a  reading-room  pretty  well 
supplied  with  papers  and  magazines,  and  admission  to 
weekly  lectures  on  various  literary  and  philosophical 
subjects,  all  furnished  by  one  of  the  excellent  Mechanics’ 
Institutions  which  exist  for  the  recreation  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  labouring  classes.  Such  is  the  kind  of  life 
which  my  experience  teaches  me  the  wages  of  a  journey¬ 
man  blacksmith,  tailor,  or  carpenter  may  supply ;  and 
if  it  be  in  any  respects  superior  to  that  which  my  fellow- 
operatives  are  usually  known  to  live,  to  my  education  I 
attribute  the  difference,  for  it  has  rendered  these  various 
comforts  and  advantages  necessaries  of  life  in  my 
estimation,  to  be  supplied  before  one  farthing  be  devoted 
to  any  less  necessary  purpose.  Happily  for  me,  I  am 
not  addicted  to  the  excessive  use  of  liquor,  though  no 
one  joins  more  cordially  in  innocent  social  pleasures ;  for 
my  income  could  not  supply  such  indulgences,  expensive 
as  many  of  my  station  find  them.  The  difference  is,  that 
in  my  case  mechanical  toil  finds  its  relaxation  in  mental 
pleasures;  in  some  others,  in  sensual  indulgence  :  educa¬ 
tion  is  the  cause  of  the  difference.  Another  important  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  high  estimate  of  the  necessaries  of  life  de¬ 
rived  from  my  education,  and  at  the  same  time  a  very 
efficient  cause  of  the  unanxious  comfort  in  which  I  am 
enabled  to  live,  is,  that  I  have  not  dared  to  undertake  the 
responsibility  of  maintaining  a  family  while  my  own 
prospects  are  not  over  clear.  It  may  be  a  question  how 
far  it  conduces  to  one’s  happiness  thus  indefinitely  to 
defer  the  entering  on  one  of  the  most  universally  acknow¬ 
ledged  means  of  happiness,  in  the  endearments  of  domestic 
life.  It  may  be  that  here  my  prudence  may  tend  to 
carry  me  too  far,  for  neither  present  circumstances  nor 
future  prospects  seem  to  warrant  the  expectation  of  my 
being  enabled  to  encounter  the  increased  responsibilities 
of  matrimony  within  any  assignable  period.  On  this 
subject  the  wages  of  the  artisan  present  him  with  a  choice 
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of  difficulties;  and  it  appeared  necessary,  in  detailing 
my  experience  as  an  educated  artisan,  to  indicate  which 
way  my  particular  training  had  led  me  to  decide. 

From  what  has  gone  before,  it  will  be  evident  that  my 
experience  affords  no  confirmation  to  the  suspicion  that 
education  will  indispose  the  labouring  classes  for  their 
necessary  work.  On  the  contrary,  if  education  tends 
thus  to  raise  our  estimate  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  it  is 
plain  that  it  must  impel  us  to  the  more  vigorous  exertion 
at  our  several  occupations,  “  the  means  whereby  we  live.” 
It  is  true  that,  breakfasting  by  a  comfortable  fire  on  a 
cold  morning,  finding  companionship  in  a  newspaper,  a 
magazine,  or  it  may  be  a  volume  of  the  old  Spectator, 
or  a  play  of  Moliere,  or  an  ode  of  Horace,  my  thoughts 
will  now  and  then  run  in  their  old  tracks,  and  suggest 
the  idea  of  a  day,  as  in  former  times,  given  entirely  to 
my  books.  But  it  is  necessarily  only  a  passing  thought : 
the  comfort  of  my  home,  and  my  breakfast-table,  and  my 
magazine,  and  my  books,  all  depend  on  my  attention  to 
my  business ;  and  as  a  matter  of  course  to  my  busi¬ 
ness  I  go,  more  regularly  than  he  that  knows  that  thus 
alone  can  he  procure  his  evening  carouse  at  his  favourite 
alehouse  or  gin-shop.  Nor  does  my  previous  mental 
training  render  utterly  distasteful  the  dry  and  formal 
routine  of  business.  On  the  contrary,  while  the  eye  is 
engaged  in  conveying  information,  and  the  hand  obedient 
to  the  orders  issued  (it  knows  not  how)  in  consequence, — 
while  the  head,  but  for  this  process,  might  be  anywhere 
else,  or  employed  on  any  other  subject,  some  other  sub¬ 
ject,  more  interesting  and  improving  it  may  be,  is  not 
seldom  found.  I  have  often  been  amused  to  trace  the 
cause  occurring  in  my  work,  which  has  suggested  some 
recollection  of  studies  long  since  laid  by,  and  thus  called 
up  trains  of  interesting  thought  almost  forgotten,  and 
revived  associations  intertwined  with  my  best  and  warmest 
feelings.  And  not  the  less  does  the  hand  move  on  while 
the  mind  has  been  thus  engaged ;  indeed  the  mind  makes 
shorter  work  of  a  succession  of  thoughts  such  as  this 
than  the  pen  can  do  in  writing  them.  It  returns  also 
refreshed  to  the  business  in  which  it  left  the  hand  en¬ 
gaged.  My  education  furnishes  me,  however,  with  more 
serious  and  more  direct  assistances  towards  my  business. 
A  knowledge  of  mathematics  is  universally  allowed  to  be 
useful  in  all  mechanical  trades :  in  none  more  so,  as  it 
happens,  than  in  my  own.  Not  unfrequently  does  a 
proposition  in  Euclid,  never  thought  of  since  its  acquisi¬ 
tion  in  the  lecture-room,  flash  across  my  mind  just  in 
time  to  find  its  application  at  the  bench.  Nor  seldom  do 
I  see  my  companions  taking  doubtfully  a  round-about 
road  where  I  find  it  easy  to  cut  across  without  fear  or 
chance  of  error.  And,  once  again,  my  classical  studies, 
slighted  as  they  are  apt  to  be  in  this  “  cui  bono?”  age, 
and,  as  it  might  be  supposed,  “  a  mere  drug”  to  a  me¬ 
chanic,  come  every  now  and  then,  just  when  wanted,  to 
my  assistance.  The  technical  terms  with  which  I  meet, 
so  far  as  they  refer  themselves  to  languages,  ancient  or 
modern,  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  need  not  to  be 
learned  by  rote,  but  establish  themselves  in  the  memory 
by  natural  fitness,  finding  at  once  the  proper  peg  on 
which  to  hang.  And  not  seldom  do  they  furnish  amuse¬ 
ment  also  by  the  oddity  of  their  application  :  words  which 
last  I  heard  from  the  mouth  of  Cicero  or  Virgil  pressed 
into  the  service  of  a  science  of  yesterday ;  and  languages 
long  called  dead  revivified  to  adorn  the  triumphs  of  steam 
and  express  the  new  ideas  of  modern  locomotion. 

It  is,  however,  perhaps  in  the  employment  of  my 
leisure  hours  that  I  find  most  fully  the  advantages  of  a 
liberal  education.  A  considerable  portion  of  my  spare 
time  is  of  course  devoted  to  the  carrying  forward  of  ma¬ 
thematical  and  mechanical  studies  immediately  connected 
with  the  business  in  which  I  am  employed.  This  is  of 
itself  a  relaxation ;  my  day’s  work  being  amidst  the 
drudgery  of  the  profession,  the  mechanical  working  of 
that  which  other  heads,  have  planned,  it  is  refreshing  to 


set  the  mind  to  investigate  the  principles  on  which  the 
work  proceeds.  While  thus  employed  too,  mastering  by 
degrees  the  higher  mysteries  of  his  art,  the  operative  oc¬ 
casionally  feels  himself  raised  above  his  present  station, 
and  a  ray  of  hope  darts  across  his  mind  that  the  time 
may  come  when  he  may  find  a  field  for  the  exercise  of 
those  powers  which  at  present  he  must  be  content  sedu¬ 
lously  to  cultivate  and  keep  always  ready  for  use. 

Positive  relaxation  must,  however,  be  found  in  one 
way  or  other :  I  find  it  principally  in  the  indulgence  of 
those  literary  tastes  which  my  education  has  given  me, 
but  which  my  present  occupations  do  not  call  upon  me  to 
exercise.  It  is  necessarily  but  a  slight  acquaintance  with 
the  passing  literature  of  the  day,  that  a  mechanic’s  lei¬ 
sure  time  will  enable  him  to  keep  up.  Yet  the  hasty 
glances  which  I  can  give  at  the  current  magazines  and 
reviews  suffice  occasionally  to  direct  me  to  valuable  new 
works.  I  confess,  however,  I  care  not  for  books  the  more 
for  being  new  ;  and  derive  fully  as  much  pleasure,  pro¬ 
bably  as  much  improvement,  from  the  reading  of  our  old 
and  standard  authors.  In  the  comparison  of  their  modes 
of  thought,  expression,  and  action,  with  those  of  our  own 
times — in  tracing  the  advance  of  sound  principles  in 
morals  and  politics,  I  find  an  endless  source  of  interest 
and  pleasure.  My  literary  pleasures  are  mainly  confined 
to  our  own  language,  for  this  being  attained  with  the 
least  labour,  they  are  the  most  completely  a  recreation 
after  the  day’s  labour.  Yet  my  classical  attainments, 
though  not  directly  exercised,  are  not  by  any  means  idle. 
Those  numerous  classical  quotations  with  which  English 
works  abound  (especially  those  old-fashioned  ones  before 
alluded  to),  which  to  the  mere  English  reader  suggest  no 
idea  but  the  oft-recurring  one,  “  Why  cannot  the  man  be 
content  to  talk  English  ?”  are  to  me  full  of  pleasing 
thoughts  and  recollections ;  frequently  taken  from  my  fa¬ 
vourite  authors,  they  recal  the  whole  train  of  ideas  in 
which  they  there  occur,  and  carry  back  the  mind  to 
those  pictures  of  antient  life  and  manners  which  the 
early  study  of  the  classics  so  vividly  represented  to  it 
while  fancy  still  was  young :  and  even  if  they  have 
been  culled  from  no  higher  source  than  that  great  store¬ 
house  of  classical  quotations,  the  Eton  Grammar,  what 
remembrances  of  childhood’s  woes  do  they  call  up,  like 
those  of  Hihieas,  “  sweet  in  the  recollection  of  young 
hopes,  some  realized,  some  frustrated,  all  sobered ;  of 
youthful  friendships,  some  obliterated,  others  brightened 
by  the  rubs  of  subsequent  life.  So  with  classical  allu¬ 
sions,  from  whatever  source :  they  strike  upon  a  chord 
which  has  not  forgotten  to  vibrate,  as  long  ago  it  learned. 
But  even  without  direct  allusion,  the  most  common 
things  in  life  will  often  carry  me  back  to  Latin  and  Greek, 
with  their  various  pleasing  associations.  Let  any  one 
use  a  word  in  a  sense  new  to  me,  or  pronounce  it  in  an 
unusual  way,  or  take  any  improper  liberty  with  the 
Queen’s  English,  my  mind  is  at  once  involuntarily  set 
to  work  referring  the  matter  in  question  to  the  original 
languages  and  the  general  principles  of  grammar,  and 
seldom  fails  to  satisfy  itself :  at  the  worst,  it  is  sure  to 
receive  that  pleasure  which  always  arises  from  its  health¬ 
ful  exercise,  whether  successful  or  not. 

It  is  impossible  that  I  should  live  in  an  age  of  the 
world  so  stirring  as  the  present,  without  feeling  a  deep 
interest  in  the  great,  moral,  and  political  questions  of  the 
day.  However  my  mind  may  be  pleased  to  recur  to  the 
pictures  of  the  remote  past,  there  is  an  exciting  present 
in  which  it  feels  itself  alive,  and  a  distant  future  of  which 
it  delights  to  augur  well — improvement  ever  improving 
on  past  experience.  My  education  has  furnished  me 
with  certain  principles  of  human  rights  and  duties,  of 
political  and  commercial  policy,  established  on  well-con¬ 
sidered  arguments,  and  tested  by  a  pretty  extensive  course 
of  historical  reading.  Of  these  principles  I  daily  feel 
the  value.  They  serve  as  tests  by  which  to  try  the  ar¬ 
guments  of  political  disputants,  and  to  judge  of  the  acts 
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of  public  men :  at  the  same  time  they  are  open  to  cor¬ 
rection  themselves,  when  by  use  they  appear  to  need 
amendment.  I  fancy  that,  thus  warmly  interested  as  I 
feel  in  political  questions,  I  am  in  a  great  measure  free 
from  party  spirit,  and  able  in  some  degree  to  refer  a  dis¬ 
puted  point  to  its  principles,  abstracting  the  accidental 
matters  by  which  it  is  apt  to  be  overlaid.  I  thus  see 
much  that  is  good,  even  in  those  diametrically  opposed 
to  me  in  opinion  :  nor  am  so  blind  to  the  faults  ot  those 
with  whom  I  most  nearly  agree,  as  to  cry  them  up  for 
virtues.  And  with  respect  to  all,  though  I  will  not 
smooth  down  one  rough  corner  of  what  appears  an  im¬ 
portant  and  essential  principle,  I  am  disposed  to  judge 
leniently  of  men’s  conduct,  remembering  the  force  of 
early  impressions,  and  making  the  widest  allowance  for 
the  effect  of  circumstances  in  the  formation  of  character. 
As  a  working  man,  it  is  natural  that  my  sympathies 
should  be  with  my  class, — the  producing  class, — taking 
the  term  in  its  widest  sense.  I  look  with  deep  interest 
on  all  agencies  which  appear  in  any  way  calculated  to 
raise  us  as  a  class,  in  physical  comfort,  in  moral  excel¬ 
lence,  and  in  social  estimation.  Especially  do  I  earnestly 
seek  to  discover  how  it  is  that  we  go  on  year  by  year, 
setting  to  work  mechanical  contrivances  to  shorten  human 
labour,  without  abridging  our  own  hours  of  labour  :  and 
ask,  when  will  the  happy  time  arrive  when  half  our  day 
will  suffice  to  provide  for  our  physical  wants,  and  the 
other  half  be  free  for  the  cultivation  of  our  human  nature, 
our  mental  and  moral  powers  ?  And  sometimes  the  cause 
of  the  evil  appears  more  clearly  than  the  remedy  by  which 
it  is  to  be  removed.  In  my  political  meditations  too,  I 
cannot  altogether  be  content  with  our  exclusion  from  po¬ 
litical  privileges  and  duties,  or  rather,  with  our  capricious 
admission  to  them.  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  there  are 
many  of  us  excluded  from  all  share  of  political  influence, 
who  are  better  able  to  judge  on  political  subjects  than 
the  mass  of  the  old  freemen,  or  even  than  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  other  classes  of  those  who  are  admitted 
to  a  share  of  influence  under  our  representative  system. 
And  the  reflection  frequently  occurs,  how  far  might  the 
possession  of  such  a  right,  and  the  discharge  of  such  a 
duty,  tend  to  raise  our  character  by  inspiring  us  with 
self-respect  ?  To  some,  these  may  appear  wild  and  dan¬ 
gerous  notions  for  a  working  man  to  entertain.  Yet, 
could  they  look  into  my  heart,  they  would  see  there  is  no 
danger,  no  wildness  in  the  case.  I  have  not  read  history 
with  so  little  attention  as  to  have  missed  the  lesson  which 
it  teaches,  that  great  and  long-standing  moral  evils  can¬ 
not  be  removed  by  the  sudden  exertion  of  physical  force: 
that  those  have  been  the  mightiest  and  most  lasting  re¬ 
formations  which  have  been  effected  by  moral  power. 
I  am  firmly  persuaded  that  the  readiest  way  to  raise  the 
mass  of  the  people  to  comfort,  to  respectability,  and  hap¬ 
piness,  is  to  cultivate  their  whole  nature,  and  not  the  least 
their  intellectual  and  moral  powers.  Give  them  the  use 
of  these,  and  they  will  not  long  have  to  complain  of  so¬ 
cial  disabilities  and  disadvantages  :  their  very  complaint 
would  remove  these  evils. 

With  such  views  of  the  class  to  which  I  belong,  and 
of  its  prospects,  it  seems  to  me,  that  all  that  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual  I  can  do  towards  the  attainment  of  this  grand  ob¬ 
ject,  is,  to  spread  as  far  as  I  can  among  my  fellow-opera¬ 
tives  the  principles  here  advocated,  and  exhibit  in  my 
own  character  as  favourable  an  example  as  may  be,  of  the 
good  effects  of  a  liberal  education.  It  is  with  this  object 
that  I  have  endeavoured  here  to  give  as  complete  an  ac¬ 
count  as  I  could,  in  all  material  particulars,  of  the  “  ex¬ 
perience  of  an  educated  artisan,”  suppressing  nothing 
that  might  serve  the  purposes  of  the  opponent  of  popu¬ 
lar  education,  inventing  nothing  to  gratify  the  advocate 
ot  universal  enlightenment ;  but  only  “  speaking  right 
on  ”  what  I  daily  experience  as  the  result  of  the  some¬ 
what  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  I  happen  to  have 
O'vtn  placed. 


Relative  Positions  of  Rich  and  Poor. — The  question 
whether  the  rich  support  the  poor,  or  the  poor  the  rich,  has 
been  frequently  agitated  by  those  who  are  not  aware  that 
while  each  does  his  duty  in  his  station,  each  is,  reciprocally, 
a  support  and  a  blessing  to  the  other.  All  are  parts  of  one  har¬ 
monious  whole ;  every  part  contributing  to  the  general  mass 
of  happiness,  if  man  would  but  endeavour  to  repay  his  debt  of 
gratitude  to  his  Creator,  and,  by  a  willing  habit  of  useful¬ 
ness  promote  the  happiness  of  himself  and  of  his  fellow- 
creatures.  In  this  way  the  higher  classes  of  society  may, 
by  superiority  of  power  and  education,  do  more  service  to 
the  other  parts  of  the  community  than  what  they  receive ; 
the  welfare  of  the  poor  Deing  then,  in  truth,  more  promoted 
and  assured  by  the  gradations  of  wealth  and  rank  than  it 
ever  could  have  been  by  a  perfect  equality  of  condition,  even 
if  that  equality  had  not  been  in  its  nature  chimerical  and 
impracticable  ;  or  (if  practicable)  had  not  been  hostile  and 
fatal  to  the  industry  and  energy  of  mankind.  Rank, 
power,  wealth,  influence,  constitute  no  exemption  from 
activity  or  attention  to  duty,  but  lay  a  weight  of  real  accu¬ 
mulated  responsibility  on  the  possessor.  If  the  poor  are 
idle  and  vicious,  they  are  reduced  to  subsist  on  the  bene¬ 
volence  of  the  rich  ;  and  if  the  rich  (I  except  those  to  whom 
health  and  ability,  and  not  the  will,  is  wanting)  are  selfish, 
indolent,  and  neglectful  of  the  conditions  on  which  they 
hold  superiority  of  rank  and  fortune,  they  sink  into  a  situa¬ 
tion  worse  than  that  of  being  gratuitously  maintained  by 
the  poor.  They  become  paupers  of  an  elevated  and  distin¬ 
guished  class;  in  no  way  personally  contributing  to  the 
general  stock,  but  subsisting  upon  the  labour  of  the  indus¬ 
trious  cottager ;  and  whenever  Providence  thinks  fit  to 
remove  such  characters,  whether  in  high  or  in  low  life, 
whether  rich  or  poor,  the  community  is  relieved  from  an 
useless  burden. — Sir  Thomas  Bernard . 


An  Arctic  Whiter. — As  the  severe  weather  was  by  this 
time  over,  and  I  had  seen  the  thermometer,  on  the  1 7th  of 
January,  102°  below  the  freezing-point,  had  slept  in  an 
atmosphere  of  82°  below,  ‘  under  the  canopy  of  heaven,’ 
with  a  single  blanket  for  a  covering,  and  had  had  some  ex¬ 
perience  in  snow-shoe  walking,  I  may  be  allowed  to  make 
a  few  remarks  upon  the  intensity  of  cold  in  the  inhospitable 
regions  of  the  north,  as  they  are  termed.  During  a  calm, 
whether  the  thermometer  stood  at  70°  or  7°  minus  zero, 
was  to  me  in  sensation  the  same;  and  although  I  have  ex¬ 
perienced  a  difference  in  temperature  of  80°  from  cold  to 
heat,  and  vice  versa ,  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours, 
still  its  change  was  not  sufficiently  oppressive  to  put  a  stop 
to  my  usual  avocations.  I  have  been  shooting  grouse  at 
every  range  of  the  thermometer,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  point,  wearing  the  very  same  clothing  as  in  England 
on  a  summer’s  day,  a  fur  cap,  moccasins,  and  mittens  ex¬ 
cepted,  instead  of  a  hat,  tanned  leather  shoes  or  boots,  and 
kid-gloves.  Merely  a  cotton  shirt  was  sufficient  to  protect 
my  breast  from  the  most  intense  cold  that  has  ever  been 
registered  ;  and  notwithstanding  my  waistcoats  were  made 
double-breasted,  I  never  felt  sufficiently  cold  to  be  under 
the  necessity  of  buttoning  them  ;  neither  flannel  nor  leather 
was  worn  by  me  in  any  way.  It  must  be  understood,  how¬ 
ever,  that  I  am  only  speaking  of  the  temperature  during  a 
calm,  or  when  the  atmosphere  is  but  slightly  in  motion. 
The  lowest  descent  of  the  thermometer  would  not  prevent 
my  making  an  excursion  of  pleasure;  but  a  higher  tempe¬ 
rature  by  40°,  accompanying  a  stiff  breeze,  would  confine 
me  to  the  house:  the  sensation  of  cold,  as  I  have  said 
before,  depends  so  much  more  upon  the  force  of  the  wind 
than  upon  the  state  of  the  thermometer.  Such  endurance 
may  appear  incredible  to  those  persons  who  have  read  each 
ponderous  quarto  as  it  issued  forth,  fearful  in  aspect  as  in 
subject;  and  it  is  no  wonder.  I  was  astonished  at  myself, 
while  sporting  in  a  country  always  portrayed  as  unfit  either 
for  man  or  beast ;  but,  what  was  my  astonishment,  when, 
hopping  before  me  from  bough  to  bough,  the  lesser  red-pole 
caught  my  sight,  the  little  bird  that  so  frequently  adorns,  in 
England,  the  cottager’s  room!  If  so  small  a  creature  can 
find  the  climates  of  England  and  Great  Slave  Lake  equally 
congenial  to  its  constitution,  surely  man  may  exist  there. 
A  sudden  transition  from  heat  to  cold  produced  cramps  ;  a 
fact  well  worthy  the  notice  of  those  persons  who  are  subject 
to  that  painful  disease, — for  an  extra  blanket  or  two,  and  a 
trusty  thermometer  to  indicate  when  to  put  them  on  and 
pull  them  off,  may  save  much  excruciating  pain  and  many 
restless  nights.— King's  Narrative , 
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HOMER. 
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[Homer.  J 


This  noble  bead  is  tlie  ideal  representation  of  Homer, 
the  prince  of  antient  poets  :  such  as  the  genius  of  antient 
art  conceived  him  to  have  been  in  form  and  feature.  It 
is  engraved  from  an  antique  bust  of  admirable  workman¬ 
ship,  contained  among  the  Townley  Marbles  in  the 
British  Museum :  and  we  recommend  our  readers  to  go  and 
view  the  original,  instead  of  being  contented  with  our  copy. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  no  portrait  of  Homer  can 
possibly  exist ;  since  he  lived  long  before  the  art  of  imitat¬ 
ing  men’s  features  was  invented.  But  as  wre  find  in  Gre¬ 
cian  sculpture  a  certain  cast  of  countenance  regularly  given 
to  the  national  deities,  so  that  little  or  no  doubt  ever 
exists  whether  a  statue  is  meant  to  represent  one  god  or 
another,  Apollo  or  Bacchus,  Minerva  or  Venus,  Hercules 
or  Theseus,  so  there  is  a  recognised  countenance — how 
antient  we  cannot  tell — ascribed  to  Homer,  the  oldest  and 
most  honoured  of  the  Grecian  poets. 

The  bust  represents  him  in  the  character  in  which  he 
is  best  known — 

“  The  blind  old  man  of  Scio’s  rocky  isle” — 
with  that  elevated,  tranquil,  and  reflective  character 
befitting  one  whose  inward  vision  was  so  clear  and 


piercing,  and  mind  replete  with  images  of  beauty  and 
sublimity. 

Some  account  of  a  poet  so  universally  celebrated,  and, 
by  the  help  of  translations,  so  universally  read,  cannot 
but  be  acceptable  to  a  large  class  of  our  readers ;  many 
of  whom  may  be  ignorant  of  the  doubts  and  difficulties 
which  have  been  raised  even  concerning  his  very  exist¬ 
ence.  "VVe  proceed  therefore  to  give  a  short  sketch,  first 
of  the  traditionary  accounts  of  Homer  delivered  by 
antient  authors ;  and  secondly,  of  the  theories  set  fortli 
by  some  modern  critics  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
Homeric  poems — theories  startling  enough,  and  yet  sup¬ 
ported  by  arguments  which  it  is  hard  to  refute,  though 
they  may  scarcely  have  force  enough  to  convince  an  un¬ 
willing  hearer. 

A  variety  of  stories,  many  of  them  evidently  fabulous, 
have  been  related  of  the  birth  and  life  of  Homer.  One 
account,  in  the  life  ascribed  to  Plutarch,  agreeably  to  the 
genius  of  the  age,  gives  him  a  divine  descent.  Critheis, 
a  girl  of  the  little  island  of  Ios,  in  the  iEgean  Sea,  about 
the  time  of  the  Ionic  migration  (b.  c.  1044)  became 
engaged  in  an  amour  with  a  demigod  or  dromon  attend- 
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ant  on  the  Muses.  Abandoning  her  home  in  shame,  she 
was  taken  captive  by  robbers  or  pirates,  was  carried  to 
Smyrna,  and  sold  to  Mseon,  king  of  the  Lydians,  who 
married  her.  The  name  of  Mseon,  as  his  reputed  parent, 
occurs  in  other  versions  of  Homer’s  history — hence  he 
is  called  Mseonides,  the.  son  of  Mseon,  as  when  Milton 
couples  him  with  another  bard,  his  fellow  in  misfor¬ 
tune — 

(<  These  other  two,  equalled  with  me  in  fate. 

So  were  I  equalled  with  them  in  renown, 

Blind  Thamyris  and  blind  Mseonides.” 

Par.  Lost,  iii,  33. 

Near  Smyrna,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Meles,  Homer 
was  born ;  hence  the  epithet  or  name  of  Melesigenes, 
born  of  Meles,  by  which  he  is  very  generally  known.* 
The  life  of  Homer  written  under  the  name  of  Herodotus 
makes  him  the  grandson  of  Menalippus,  an  Athenian 
who  lived  at  Cuma  in  iEolia,  and  whose  daughter  Cri- 
theis,  when  pregnant  of  Homer,  married  Phemius,  a 
schoolmaster  of  Smyrna.  To  him  Homer  in  due  time 
succeeded ;  and  practised  his  profession  with  reputa¬ 
tion  and  profit,  until  Mentes,  the  master  of  a  ship,  in¬ 
duced  him  to  leave  his  home  and  travel.  In  their  wan¬ 
derings  they  touched  at  Ithaca,  where  Mentor,  a  man  of 
fortune,  entertained  them,  and  related  those  adventures  of 
Ulysses  which  are  embodied  in  the  Odyssey.  Here  be¬ 
gan  the  disease  which  caused  Homer’s  blindness.  On 
this  misfortune  he  returned  to  Smyrna ;  but  found 
his  place  filled  up  and  his  occupation  at  an  end.  Pie 
removed  to  Cuma,  where  his  poetical  powers  obtained 
praise,  but  not  reward — the  citizens  alleging  that  they 
could  not  maintain  all  the  blind  men  (Homeroi).  Hence 
he  was  afterwards  called  by  the  name’ of  Homer;  of 
which,  however,  half  a  dozen  more  derivations,  equally 
fanciful,  are  given.  At  Phocsea  a  schoolmaster  named 
Thestorides  maintained  him,  on  condition  of  being  allowed 
to  transcribe  his  poems  :  but  this  faithless  friend  took 
the  copies  to  Chios,  and  produced  them  as  his  own. 
Homer  followed  him  thither,  drove  him  from  the  field, 
obtained  wealth,  married,  and  had  two  daughters  ;  and 
in  later  times  Chios  had  a  family  of  Homeridse,  who 
claimed  to  be  the  descendants  of  Homer,  but  who  are 
rather  esteemed  to  have  been  a  society  of  bards,  poets 
themselves,  and,  in  addition,  the  professional  reciters  of 
the  Homeric  and  other  antient  poems  preserved  and 
handed  down  by  memory  from  father  to  son.  It  is 
further  said  that  he  died,  while  voyaging  from  Chios  to 
Athens,  in  Ios,  an  island  of  the  AEgean  Sea. 

There  is  nothing  except  the  allusion  to  the  art  of  writ¬ 
ing  which  is  manifestly  fabulous  in  this  account :  we 
cannot  however  receive  it  as  of  historical  credit,  because 
there  is  no  historical  evidence  in  its  favour,  and  the  book 
from  which  it  is  taken  is  an  admitted  forgery.  Other 
authors,  to  increase  the  pathos  and  wonders  of  the  story, 
have  added  a  variety  of  circumstances  concerning  Homer’s 
wanderings,  and  have  made  him  travel  as  a  mendicant, 
earning  a  casual  subsistence  by  his  songs,  through  the 
chief  cities  of  Greece.  Many  of  these  afterwards,  when 
his  fame  was  at  its  height,  contended  for  the  honour  of 
having  given  birth  to  the  divine  poet.  So  one  of  our 
own  writers — 

<c  Soven  Grecian  cities  strove  for  Homer  (lead, 

Through  which  the  living  Homer  begged  his  bread.” 

These  are  enumerated  in  a  Greek  epigram — 

“  Smyrna,  Rhodes,  Colophon,  Salarais,  los,  Argos,  Athense.” 

Other  cities  however  have  laid  claim  to  the  same  honour. 
Of  Homer’s  lue,  from  his  own  writings,  we  know  nothing. 

*  “  Blind  Melesigenes,  thence  Homer  called, 

Whose  poem  Phoebus  challenged  for  his  own.” 

Par.  Regained,  iv,  259.  - 


Nothing  concerning  his  personal  existence  can  he  said  to 
rest  on  anything  like  historical  proof.  Even  the  time  in 
which  he  lived  is  uncertain.  Herodotus  places  it  400 
years  before  himself,  and  this  agrees  tolerably  writh  the 
usually  received  computations,  which  fix  him  near  300 
years  after  the  date  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  about  900 
before  the  birth  of  Christ.  Sir  I.  Newton,  in  his  system 
of  chronology,  brings  both  these  dates  considerably 
later.  The  weight  of  evidence,  as  far  as  it  exists,  leads 
us  to  suppose  that  he  was  born  at  Smyrna,  and  an  Ionian 
by  descent ;  and  therefore  later  than  the  great  movement 
of  Greeks  into  Asia,  commonly  called  the  Ionic  migra¬ 
tion,  which  is  said  to  have  occurred  b.c.  1044.  All  that 
is  related  of  Homer,  more  particularly,  is  either  fabulous 
narration  or  indirect  and  doubtful  inference  from  the 
contents  of  his  poems.  Even  their  history  is  very  ob¬ 
scure.  The  first  fact  (if  it  merits  to  be  so  called)  con¬ 
cerning  them  is,  that  Lycurgus,  the  celebrated  Spartan 
lawgiver,  obtained  them  in  Asia,  and  having  observed 
that  they  abounded  in  moral  and  political  rules  of  con¬ 
duct,  carried  them  hack  into  Greece.  His  age  is  variously 
fixed,  b.c.  884  and  710.  The  next  recorded  fact  is,  that 
b.c.  about  600,  Solon,  the  celebrated  Athenian  lawgiver, 
appointed  that  the  rhapsodists  (of  whom  we  shall  speak 
presently),  in  contending  for  the  prize  of  recitation  at  the 
public  festivals  called  Panathensea,  should  not  recite  de¬ 
tached  portions  indiscriminately,  but  should  proceed  in 
order,  and  that  where  one  left  off  another  should  begin. 
The  third  recorded  fact  is,  that  half  a  century  later, 
more  or  less,  Pisistratus  the  -  Athenian,  or  one  of  his 
sons,  collected  and  arranged  in  their  present  order  the 
scattered  fragments  of  the  books  of  Homer.  From  this 
time  we  may  consider  Homer  as  familiar  to  the  Greeks 
in  that  form,  substantially,  in  which  we  now  have  him. 

Except  the  works  of  Hesiod,  who  is  considered  by  some 
the  elder,  by  some  the  contemporary,  but  by  most  the 
junior  of  Homer,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  hymns,  no 
Greek  poetry  extant  ascends  nearly  to  the  antiquity  of 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  After  Homer,  however,  a  class 
called  Cyclic  poets  flourished,  so  called  because  they 
made  up  the  whole  circle  of  the  Trojan  war  and  its  con¬ 
sequences,  by  relating  the  adventures  of  the  several  heroes 
concerned  therein.  Of  their  poems  nothing  but  a  few 
fragments  remain.  We  must  therefore  consider  them  as 
much  inferior  in  excellence  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey, 
which  from  the  earliest  time  of  which  we  have  accounts 
of  manners  were  the  delight  of  the  Greeks,  at  least  of 
the  Athenians,  concerning  whose  private  life  we  have  the 
most  minute  information.  They  were  taught  in  the 
schools,  sung  or  recited  at  private  entertainments,  re¬ 
peated  at  public  games  and  festivals  for  the  delight  of 
assembled  meetings.  So  to  recite  them  was  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  a  class  of  men  called  rhapsodists,  from  a  Greek 
word  which  may  he  translated  literally  stitchers  of  song, 
whose  occupation  has  been  described  in  the  following- 
terms  : — “  They  chanted,  sung,  or  recited  poems,  chiefly, 
at  least  in  the  earliest  times,  of  their  own  composition,  at 
the  tables  of  princes,  and  in  public  assemblies.  They 
were  held  in  high  esteem,  and  even  veneration,  more  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  earliest  periods.  Then  they  were  the  sole 
depositaries  of  the  religion,  the  moral  precepts,  and  the 
old  and  favourite  legends  of  the  people  among  whom  they 
lived.  Though  there  were  few  arts  distinctly  marked 
out  at  that  time  as  cultivated  by  peculiar  classes,  the  bard 
had  a  profession  of  his  own,  which  was  regarded  as  more 
venerable  than  any  other.  Whether  he  resided  constantly 
in  some  principal  city,  or  travelled  through  various  states, 
he  was  looked  up  to  as  a  superior  being,  welcomed  and 
honoured  at  the  feasts  of  kings,  and  revered  as  the  fa¬ 
vourite  of  heaven.  He  moved  about  as  a  recorder  of  the 
old  and  loved  traditions  of  the  people ;  and  must  have 
been  heard  with  delight  by  those  in  whom  he  called  up 
again  all  the  associations  of  childhood,  and  who  renewed 
their  happiest  days  in  listening  to  his  songs.”  , 
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Bards  of  this  class,  as  appears  by  the  introduction  of 
them  in  the  Odyssey,  were  held  in  high  honour  at  the 
time  when  the  Homeric  poems  were  written.  Such  men, 
by  constant  exercise,  obtained  a  wonderful  facility  and 
power  of  memory.  It  appears  from  Plato  to  have  been 
no  uncommon  thing  for  an  Athenian  to  have  the  whole 
of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  by  heart;  and  those  who  were 
reciters  by  profession  may  readily  be  conceived  to  have 
possessed  a  much  larger  stock  of  poetical  learning.  Indeed 
this  will  seem  the  less  remarkable,  when  we  consider  how 
many  parts  a  popular  actor  of  our  own  time  will  pre¬ 
serve  distinctly  and  perfectly  impressed  on  his  mind.  Such 
a  stock  of  poetry  a  father  might  gradually  communicate  to 
his  son,  or  a  master  to  his  pupil ;  and  no  doubt  it  was  by 
means  of  a  succession  of  such  men  (as  in  the  case  of  the 
Chian  Homeridse  above  mentioned)  that  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  the  most  ancient  compositions  extant,  except 
some  parts  of  the  Hebrew  scriptures,  were  preserved 
during  the  ages  which  elapsed  between  their  first  delivery 
and  the  commission  of  them  to  writing.  For  it  may  now 
he  considered  as  a  settled  point  among  learned  men,  that 
the  use  of  writing  in  Greece,  as  applicable  to  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  such  compositions,  was  greatly  subsequent  to 
the  Homeric  age.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  second 
branch  of  our  subject. 

[To  be  continued.] 

Choice  of  a  Profession . — Parents  and  friends  too  often 
forget  that  in  determining  the  future  pursuits  of  the  young 
under  their  care,  it  is  not  enough  that  a  profession  be  re¬ 
spectable  or  lucrative,  or  one  in  which  the  youth  may  be 
expected  to  succeed  by  means  of  family  influence;  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  these  circumstances,  they  ought  to  take  into  account 
the  talents,  the  disposition,  the  natural  bent  of  the  mind  of 
the  individual  immediately  concerned ;  for  if  this  most  im¬ 
portant  item  be  omitted  in  their  calculations,  the  probabi¬ 
lity  is,  that  if  he  have  any  individuality  of  character,  they 
will  seriously  mar  his  happiness,  while  endeavouring  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power  to  promote  it. —  Curtis  on  Health. 

On  Judging  Justly. — A  perfectly  just  and  sound  mind  is 
a  rare  and  invaluable  gift.  But  it  is  still  much  more  un¬ 
usual  to  see  such  a  mind  unbiassed  in  all  its  actings.  God 
has  given  this  soundness  of  mind  but  to  few ;  and  a  very 
small  number  of  those  few  escape  the  bias  of  some  predilec¬ 
tion,  perhaps  habitually  operating ;  and  none  are  at  all 
times,  and  perfectly,  free.  I  once  saw  this  subject  forcibly 
illustrated.  A  watchmaker  told  me  that  a  gentleman  had 
put  an  exquisite  watch  into  his  hands  that  went  irregularly. 
It  was  as  perfect  a  piece  of  work  as  was  ever  made.  He 
took  it  to  pieces  and  put  it  together  again  twenty  times. 
No  manner  of  defect  was  to  be  discovered,  and  yet  the 
watch  went  intolerably.  At  last  it  struck  him  that  possibly 
the  balance-wheel  might  have  been  near  a  magnet.  On 
applying  a  needle  to  it,  he  found  his  suspicions  true.  Here 
was  all  the  mischief.  The  steel-work  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  watch  had  a  perpetual  influence  on  its  motions;  and 
the  watch  went  as  well  as  possible  with  a  new  wheel.  If 
the  soundest  mind  be  magnetised  by  any  predilection,  it 
must  act  irregularly. — Cecil. 

BRITISH  NAVAL  FIISTORY.-No.  II. 

[Continued  from  No.  384.] 

Not  only  were  the  vessels  small,  but  they  were  often 
exceedingly  crowded ;  and  when  an  engagement  did  take 
place  at  sea,  it  was  carried  on  in  a  kind  of  scrambling 
confusion.  “  In  the  early  part  of  our  history,”  says  the 
‘  Quarterly  Review,’  “  when  artillery  was  unknown,  the 
principles  of  naval  tactics  were  disregarded,  because  the 
value  of  them  could  not  be  perceived.  The  ships  were 
small,  and  their  armament  simple  and  rude ;  they  en¬ 
gaged  stem  to  stem,  or  broadside  to  broadside ;  and  the 
men  fought  hand  to  hand  and  foot  to  foot.  The  main 
object  then  was  the  destruction  of  life ;  and  the  stoutest 
and  most  courageous  soldiers  generally  attained  the  vic- 
torv.  We  arc  told  that  when  Edward  III.  attacked  the 
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French  fleet  collected  at  Sluys  to  oppose  his  landing,  the 
English,  after  pouring  in  a  volley  of  arrows,  boarded  the 


enemy’s  ships,  and  gained  a  victory  with  the  loss  of  4000 
men.  Of  the  French  more  than  30,000  perished,  the 
greater  part  of  whom  were  driven  overboard  and  drowned ; 
so  dreadfully  destructive  were  battles,  whether  by  sea  or 
land,  when  man  was  immediately  opposed  to  man !  The 
victory  of  the  Nile  was  obtained  at  the  expense  of  218 
men  killed  and  677  wounded  on  the  side  of  the  English; 
and  the  glorious  and  decisive  day  at  Trafalgar,  at  some¬ 
what  less  than  420  killed  and  1112  wounded.”  The 
number  of  the  French  killed  at  Sluys,  as  given  in  this 
quotation,  is  doubtless  overstated  :  still,  reducing  it  to  ten 
or  fifteen  thousand  killed  and  drowned,  which  is  the 
number  given  in  the  ‘  Pictorial  England,’  the  dispropor¬ 
tion  between  the  blind  and  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  an 
ancient  naval  battle,  and  the  numbers  who  perish  during 
the  scientific  and  more  effective  struggles  of  modern  fleets, 
is  very  great.  On  this  occasion,  the  task  of  communi¬ 
cating  the  disaster  to  the  king  of  France  was  left  to  his 
buffoon.  “The  English  are  but  cowards,”  said  the  fool. 
“  Flow  so  ?”  inquired  the  king.  “  Because  they  had  not 
the  courage  to  leap  into  the  sea,  like  the  French  and  Nor¬ 
mans  at  Sluys.”  In  another  naval  battle  fought  between 
the  French  and  English  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  (1416) 
off  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  the  French  vessels  were  car¬ 
ried  by  boarding.  “  This  triumph  was  purchased  at  an 
immense  cost  of  human  life  ;  and  during  the  three  weeks 
the  English  fleet  lay  at  Flarfleur,  the  mariners  were  hor 
rifled  and  alarmed  at  the  ghastly  spectacle  of  troops  of 
dead  bodies,  which,  after  the  usual  time  of  submersion, 
rose  and  floated  on  the  surface  of  the  wrater  round  the 
ships.”* 

The  term  “admiral,”  supposed  to  be  of  Eastern  deri¬ 
vation,  sprung  up  into  use  in  England  during  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.  But  the  duties  of  that  officer  were  not,  at 
first,  to  command  a  fleet,  for  frequently  there  was  no  fleet 
to  command  ;  but  to  look  after  the  naval  department,  see 
to  the  care  of  the  king’s  private  vessels  when  he  had  anv, 
and  to  provide  a  fleet  when  it  was  required  by  the  usual 
process  of  requisition  and  impressment.  The  office  of 
lord-high-admiral  became  a  permanent  post,  always  filled ; 
for  there  is  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  lord-liigh-ad- 
mirals  from  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  to  the  period  when 
the  office  was  put  in  commission.  Commerce  was  ex¬ 
tending  even  during  the  long  and  disastrous  civil  war 
between  the  rival  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster;  and 
when  peace  was  established  under  Flenry  VII.  navigation 
received  new  impulses.  Henry,  cold  and  cautious  as  he 
was,  did  not  neglect  what  tended  to  his  own  glory  and 
profit,  as  well  as  that  of  the  nation.  Lie  encouraged 
maritime  discovery ;  and  left  behind  him  the  rudiments 
of  the  English  royal  navy. 

The  invention  of  cannon,  and  their  introduction  into 
ships,  led  to  those  improvements  in  naval  architecture 
which  distinguish  a  ship  of  war  from  the  ancient  galley. 
Cannon,  were  introduced  into  ships  about  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century ;  they  were  at  first  mounted  over  the 
gunwales,  but  portholes  were  invented  by  a  French 
builder  about  the  year  1500.  This,  though  a  consider¬ 
able  improvement,  was  for  a  long  time  not  only  of  very 
little  use,  but  frequently  the  cause  of  mischief.  They 
were  mere  openings,  through  which  the  muzzles  of  the 
guns  were  thrust,  leaving  no  room  for  the  play  of  the 
cannon.  Charnock,  in  his  ‘  Marine  Architecture,’  sup¬ 
poses  that  in  the  reign  of  Flenry  VIII.  there  were  two 
fashions  of  ship-building  prevalent  in  England ;  one,  the 
older  and  the  simpler;  another  derived  from  the  Vene¬ 
tians,  aspiring  and  showy,  and,  though  leading  the  way 
to  our  ships  of  war,  producing  vessels  for  the  time  far 
less  serviceable  than  their  humbler  but  more  useful  com¬ 
panions. 

Flenry  VIII.  kept  the  Channel  with  his  own  fleet, 
maintained  at  his  own  expense  ;  and  there  is  an  ex¬ 
isting  contract  or  indenture  between  him  and  Sir  Ed- 
*  *  Pictorial  History  of  England,’ 
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ward  Howard,  his  admiral.  The  largest  ship  of  his  fleet 
was  called  the  Regent,  of  1000  tons  burthen,  carrying 
700  soldiers,  gunners,  and  mariners.  The  admiral  was 
to  have  for  the  maintenance  of  himself  in  diet,  and  for 
wages  and  reward,  10,?.  per  day  during  the  voyage  ;  each 
captain  Is.  6ci  ;  and  the  soldiers,  mariners,  and  gunners, 
lOs.  each  lunar  month  for  wages  and  victuals.  A  “  master 
shipwright’s”  daily  pay  is  stated  to  have  been  at  this 
time  7 d.  without  diet,  and  5 d.  with ;  and  “  hewers”  and 
“  clinchers”  received  4 d.  or  6d.,  with  or  without  diet. 

While  Sir  Edward  Howard  was  cruising  in  the  English 
Channel  in  1512,  he  fell  in  with  the  French  fleet ;  and 
Sir  Charles  Brandon,  afterwards  Duke  of  Suffolk,  who 
was  nearest  the  enemy,  without  waiting  for  orders  bore 
down  on  the  Cordelier  of  Brest,  a  large  vessel,  carrying 
1600  men.  The  fire  of  the  Cordelier  dismasted  Sir 
Charles  Brandon’s  vessel ;  and  then  the  Regent,  the 
largest  vessel  of  the  English  navy — the  largest  that  had 
ever  been  built  in  England — took  the  Cordelier  in  hand. 
Both  were  huge,  clumsy,  unmanageable  ships,  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  time  when  the  art  of  ship-building  was  just 
beginning  to  expand,  and  mere  bulk  was  held  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  quality.  The  two  ships  were  engaged  for  up¬ 
wards  of  an  hour,  when  another  vessel  came  to  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  Regent ;  the  French  commander,  unwilling 
that  his  ship  should  be  taken,  set  fire  to  it :  and  the 
flames  communicating  to  the  Regent,  both  were  consumed. 
This  was  a  great  disaster  :  Sir  Edward  Howard  vowed  that 
he  would  never  more  see  the  face  of  the  king  till  he  had 
avenged  the  loss  ;  and  Henry  VIII.  ordered  a  new  ship 
to  be  built,  which  should,  if  possible,  he  superior  to  the 
vessel  which  had  been  lost.  A  new  ship  was  accordingly 
constructed,  which  was  named  the  Henri  Grace-a-Dieu. 

The  old  picture  in  Windsor  Castle,  of  which  there  is  a 
copy  in  the  Naval  Gallery  at  Greenwich,  representing 
Henry  in  this  celebrated  ship,  sailing  across,  the  Channel 
in  1520,  for  the  interview  with  Francis  I.,  has  given  rise 
to  considerable  discussion.  The  name  of  the  painter, 


who,  it  was  affirmed,  was  Hans  Holbein — whether  the 
ship  was  the  representation  of  the  Great  Harry,  or  a 
vessel  of  a  later  elate — with  other  circumstances,  were  all 
debated.  The  picture  represents  Henry  on  board  a  large 
four-masted  ship,  with  two  round  tops  on  each  mast. 
The  king  is  standing  on  the  main  deck,  with  attendants. 
The  sails  and  pennants  of  the  ship  are  of  cloth  of  gold ; 
the  royal  standard  is  flying  on  the  four  corners  of  the 
forecastle;  and  the  arms  of  England  and  France  are  de¬ 
picted  on  the  front  of  the  forecastle,  and  also  on  the  ship’s 
stern.  On  the  right  of  the  ship  is  a  three-masted  vessel, 
with  her  sails  furled,  and  decorated  with  pennants  and 
standards.  A  number  of  other  vessels  and  small  boats, 
all  crowded  with  passengers,  are  introduced  into  the  pic¬ 
ture.  In  the  foreground  are  two  circular  forts,  commu¬ 
nicating  by  a  terrace,  situated  close  to  the  water’s  edge ; 
these  are  firing  a  salute.  Near  the  centre  of  the  terrace 
is  a  gentlemen,  supposed  to  be  Sir  Edward  Poynings, 
then  constable  of  Dover  Castle,  with  attendants. 

The  Great  Harry  was  rated  at  1000  tons,  and  is  set 
down  as  having  122  guns,  but  only  34  of  these  were  such 
as  would  now  be  admitted  into  the  rank  of  guns  ;  the 
rest  were  pieces  of  small  caliber,  the  largest  deserving  no 
higher  name  than  swivels,  and  all  of  them  distributed 
about,  so  as  to  make  it  a  very  harmless  but  fierce-looking 
vessel.  But  though  the  Great  Harry  was  the  wonder  and 
admiration  of  its  day,  it  was  but  a  fair-weather  vessel, 
fitted  only  to  make  people  stare,  and  be  the  centre  of  a 
holiday  picture.  It  was  ill  adapted  to  stand  a  rolling  sea 
or  a  gale  of  wind;  while  a  broadside  from  a  modern  ship 
of  war  might  have  sent  it  plunging  to  the  bottom.  Doubt¬ 
less  the  then  watermen  of  the  old  school  often  shook  their 
heads  at  the  theoretical  folly  of  attempting  to  build  a  ship 
so  high  out  of  water  ;  and  as  they  passed  it  in  their  shal¬ 
lops  pulled  rapidly  away,  lest  the  great  tottering  thing 
would  fall  over  oil  them.  It  was  but  little  used  ;  lasted 
for  thirty-eight  years ;  and  was  accidentally  burned  at 
Woolwich  in  1553. 


[The  Henri  Grace-i-Dieu. — From  a  Picture  in  Greenwich  Hospital.] 
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CIRCASSIA  AND  THE  CIRCASSIANS. 


[Military  Costume  of  t lie  Circassians.] 


The  Adeche,  or  Circassians,  occupy  tire  district  which 
lies  between  43°  28'  and  45°  25'  N.  lat.,  and  37°  10'  and 
42°  30'  E.  long.  Their  frontiers  toward  the  north  and 
east  are  the  Kuban,  the  land  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Black 
Sea,  the  province  of  Caucasia,  Little  Abchasia  and  Great 
Kabarda.  Toward  the  south  and  south-west  they  are 
separated  from  Mingrelia  and  Abchasia  by  the  loftiest 
chain  of  the  Caucasus,  which  runs  from  the  Elborus 
toward  the  Black  Sea.  The  extreme  length  west  and 
east,  from  the  Liman  of  the  Kuban  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Burzukla,  is  about  220  miles ;  and  the  greatest  breadth 
north  and  south,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Schagdascha  to 
the  Redoubt  of  Temishbeg,  is  about  120  miles.  The 
form  of-the  country  is  that  of  a  triangle,  and  its  contents 
are  about  14,870  square  miles. 

The  Circassian  nation  is  composed  of  various  tribes, 
whose  boundaries  it  is  impossible  to  define  accurately,  as 
they  are  not  at  all  regarded  by  the  natives,  by  whom  they 
are  frequently  altered.  Though  contests  and  even  wars 
for  fertile  and  well  cultivated  districts  are  of  common 
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occurrence,  no  attempts  are  ever  made  to  dispute  moun¬ 
tainous  or  unproductive  lands  with  their  inhabitants. 
The  tribes  themselves  can  hardly  be  classed  into  distinct 
people,  as  they  are  undergoing  a  perpetual  change  from 
the  admission  of  new  settlers  and  prisoners  of  war,  while 
the  native  inhabitants,  from  various  causes,  seek  new 
abodes  in  other  districts. 

The  district  inhabited  by  the  Circassians  consists  of 
mountain-regions  and  an  elevated  plateau.  The  former, 
which  includes  the  whole  southern  part,  comprises  the 
principal  chain  and  the  offsets  of  the  Caucasus.  The 
whole  northern  division,  which  is  enclosed  on  the  east  by 
a  bend  of  the  Kuban,  is  composed  of  plains  and  the  last 
declivities  of  the  Caucasus. 

The  principal  branches  of  the  Caucasus  cover  the 
greater  part  of  the  surface.  A  very  large  portion  too  is 
occupied  by  thick  forests  of  the  palm,  cypress,  plantain, 
maple,  fir,  alder,  poplar,  and  other  trees,  which  clothe  the 
declivities  and  mountain-valleys,  and  the  plains  and  banks 
of  the  rivers.  These  forests,  from  the  size  and  durability 
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of  the  trees,  and  their  contiguity  to  the  harbours  of  the 
Black  Sea,  constitute  the  chief  riches  of  the  country,  and 
would  yield  immense  profit  under  the  management  of  a 
civilized  people. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Circassia  are  the  Atakum, 
TJbin,  Karakuban  or  Aphibs,  Su,  Pschaga,  Schagdascha, 
Laba,  Urup,  Great  and  Little  Selentschuk,  the  Schiache, 
and  Suebse ;  all  these  take  their  rise  among  the  loftiest 
chains  of  the  Caucasus.  Their  banks  are  rocky  and  their 
course  is  rapid ;  as  they  approach  their  mouths  they  in¬ 
crease  in  width,  the  banks  become  less  steep,  and  their 
course  slower.  The  water  of  these  rivers  is  in  general 
pure  and  salubrious,  but  in  the  mountains  it  is  frequently 
turbid,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  clay,  earth,  and  sand 
which  they  wash  down  in  the  rainy  seasons. 

The  whole  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Kuban,  from  the 
point  where  it  receives  the  Great  Selentschuk  to  its  mouth, 
is  bordered  by  large,  fertile,  and  extremely  picturesque 
valleys  covered  with  woods.  On  descending  to  the  Rus¬ 
sian  side  of  the  river  the  contrast  between  the  two  dis¬ 
tricts  is  very  striking.  The  Tscliernomorisky  bank  ap¬ 
pears  savage,  overgrown  with  low  brushwood,  destitute 
of  woods,  and  very  sandy  ;  while  the  opposite  Circassian 
bank  rises  into  view,  embellished  with  its  beautiful  plains 
and  woods,  and  clothed  with  luxuriant  verdure. 

The  district  between  the  mountains  consists,  for  the 
most  part,  of  strata  of  sand  and  clay,  interspersed  with 
strips  of  stony  ground  quite  unfit  for  cultivation.  The 
northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  country  abound  in  fruit¬ 
ful  fields,  which  are  composed  of  pure  mould,  occa¬ 
sionally  mixed  with  sand  and  clay,  and  watered  by  nu¬ 
merous  streams  and  rivers.  Here  nature  amply  rewards 
the  toil  of  the  labourer  ;  but  unhappily  the  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  these  fields  lie  uncultivated,  or  serve  as  pastures 
for  the  numerous  herds  of  cattle  kept  by  the  natives. 

The  principal  Caucasian  chain,  which  forms  the  south¬ 
western  boundary,  and  many  of  its  northern  offsets, 
contain  rich  veins  of  metal.  But  the  natives,  notwith¬ 
standing  their  desire  to  possess  such  metals  as  are  ne¬ 
cessary  for  the  manufacture  of  their  arms,  are  unable, 
from  their  ignorance  of  science,  to  work  any  mines  ex¬ 
cept  such  as  require  but  little  trouble.  In  this  way  they 
obtain  silver,  lead,  copper,  and  iron  ;  the  latter  is  found 
in  a  pure  state  in  the  form  of  coarse  grains  at  the  foot  of 
the  Nogokossog  mountain,  near  the  sources  of  the  Schag¬ 
dascha.  Some  mountain-streams  contain  salt,  but  in  very 
small  quantities  ;  saltpetre  is  obtained  from  a  plant  which 
resembles  the  Chenopodium  rubrum ;  and  near  the  source 
of  the  Schiache  a  variegated  marble  is  found. 

Of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  we  may  mention  the  peach, 
apricot,  apple,  pear,  and  cherry ;  and  the  vine,  as  well  as 
the  mulberry,  the  leaves  of  which  are  now  used  for  rear¬ 
ing  the  silk-worm,  from  which  silk  is  manufactured  for 
home  consumption ;  also  wheat,  rye,  barley,  pulse,  to¬ 
bacco,  and  various  fruits  and  vegetables..  The  laurel 
flourishes  along  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea. 

The  animals  found  here  are  the  wild  boar  in  the 
marshy  lands,  the  stag,  wild  goat,  saiga  (Tartarian  an¬ 
telope),  and  the  argali,  or  wild  sheep ;  the  domestic 
animals  are  oxen  of  a  very  fine  breed,  horses,  asses,  and 
sheep  of  a  peculiar  breed,  with  broad  tails :  the  moun¬ 
tain  horses  are  remarkable  for  their  fleetness  and  beauty. 
The  Circassians  have  fine  studs  for  breeding  horses, 
with  the  management  of  which  they  are  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted. 

Along  the  whole  northern  and  eastern  frontiers  of  Cir¬ 
cassia  are  roads  of  communication  for  native  carriages 
called  arba ;  the  summer  season  is  however  the  only  pe¬ 
riod  when  they  are  open,  as  the  overflowing  of  the  rivers 
renders'  them  inaccessible  during  the  spring  and  autumn, 
as  does  the  snow  in  winter. 

The  mountains  and  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  render  the 
climate  extremely  variable.  The  districts  called  Great 
«*nd  Little  Kabarda  are  very  temperate  and  fertile,  and 


are  equal  to  the  finest  portions  of  Italy.  An  early  spring 
clothes  the  hills  and  plains  with  luxuriant  verdure  and 
flowers,  and  the  more  shady  spots  with  a  blue  mantle 
of  violets.  In  April,  the  cherry,  apricot,  pear,  apple, 
and  almond-tree  are  in  full  blossom,  and  in  May  the  first 
fruits  are  ripe.  In  February  the  husbandman  sows 
wheat,  rye,  pulse,  and  rice,  which  yield  an  ample  crop  at 
the  beginning  of  July.  The  plains,  which  are  sheltered 
from  the  sea-breezes  by  ridges  of  mountains,  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  an  intolerable  heat.  In  the  defiles,  which  are 
watered  by  the  mountain-streams,  the  air  is  cool  even 
in  summer,  but  excessively  cold  during  winter,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  valleys,  which  are  screened  from  the 
west  wind.  The  districts  along  the  sea  are  liable  to 
the  unwholesome  influence  of  sea  winds  and  fogs,  which 
frequently  produce  contagious  diseases,  especially  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Anapa,  whence  they  spread  into  the 
interior. 

The  prevailing  religion  is  the  Sunnite  Mohammedan ; 
some  few  are  Shiites,  and  a  still  smaller  number  are 
worshippers  of  the  sun,  but  we  meet  with  frequent  traces 
of  the  previous  existence  of  Christianity  and  heathenism ; 
the  former  especially  stands  out  in  strongly  defined  traits, 
notwithstanding  the  gloomy  fanaticism  of  the  Mohamme¬ 
dan  creed,  and  popular  ignorance  and  prejudice.  It  is 
singular  that  the  Circassians,  upon  a  close  examination, 
observe  many  Christian  festivals  in  honour  of  the  Re¬ 
deemer  and  the  Virgin  Mary.  They  have  spring  fasts 
nearly  of  the  same  duration  as  ours,  on  the  termination 
of  which  they  commemorate  the  day  of  the  appearance  of 
God,  when  the  women  are  permitted  to  pray  with  the 
men.  On  this  occasion  all  the  people  assemble :  they 
make  mutual  presents  of  variegated  eggs,  and  shoot  at  a 
mark,  which  is  always  a  coloured  egg ;  the  person  who 
hits  it  receives  from  the  owner  a  similar  egg.  Customs 
like  these  prove  that  the  Circassians  retain  a  recollection 
of  Lent  and  Easter ;  they  call  Wednesday  and  Friday 
the  great  and  little  fasts,  and  Sunday  God’s  day,  when 
all  work  is  laid  aside.  Their  veneration  for  the  symbol 
of  the  cross  is  also  remarkable ;  whatever  the  farmer 
leaves  exposed  in  the  field  is  inviolably  sacred  if  he  erects 
a  cross  above  it;  and  notwithstanding  the  predaceous 
habits  of  the  people,  no  one  ventures  to  touch  property 
placed  under  this  protection.  Among  families  who  have 
not  wholly  embraced  Islamism,  it  is  usual  to  fix  a  small 
board  against  the  wall,  holding  a  piece  of  wax  and  a 
napkin.  On  festivals  they  make  the  wax  into  a  taper, 
to  which  they  set  light,  and,  taking  off  their  caps,  kneel 
down  before  it.  These  remarks  apply  more  especially 
to  the  tribes  living  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  and 
in  the  plains  near  the  Kuban. 

It  is  not  known  at  what  period  or  by  whom  Christianity 
was  introduced  into  the  Caucasus ;  tradition  ascribes  it 
to  some  Crusaders  who  had  fled  from  Palestine.  It  is 
stated  by  Major  Hany,  an  engineer  in  the  French  service, 
and  probably  the  only  European  who  has  ever  penetrated 
so  far,  that  the  small  tribe  Khevsour,  near  the  Ossetes, 
wear  a  Maltese  cross  of  red  cloth  on  their  dress,  and 
that  a  similar  cross  is  painted  on  their  iron  shields. 
Several  French  names,  such  as  Devilete,  Guillot,  &c.,  are 
also  common  among  this  tribe.  According  to  some 
authorities  the  apostle  St.  Andrew  first  preached  Chris¬ 
tianity  among  the  Circassians,  a  supposition  which  is 
supported  by  the  number  of  St.  Andrew’s  crosses  found 
in  the  Caucasus.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury,  during  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  Great,  a  woman 
of  the  name  of  Nona,  or  Nina,  propagated  Christianity 
in  Georgia,  and  probably  also  in  Circassia.  She  con¬ 
verted  the  people  by  her  miraculous  cures,  and  carried  a 
cross  which  was  made  of  the  tendrils  of  the  vine  and 
bound  together  by  her  own  hair.  In  the  year  1120, 
during  the  terror  of  an  invasion  from  the  Turks,  this 
cross  was  sent  for  security  into  the  mountains,  whence  it 
came  to  Moscow,  and  was  afterwards  restored  to  Georgia 
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by  the  emperor  Alexander.  In  the  13th  century  a 
woman  called  Tamara,  whom  tradition  calls  a  great  queen 
of  Georgia,  built  churches  among  the  Ossetes,  and  pro¬ 
bably  also  in  some  other  places  in  the  Caucasus.  The 
Genoese  too  must  have  contributed  to  spread  Christianity 
on  the  coast  of  Circassia. 

Among  a  nation,  however,  ignorant  of  written  charac¬ 
ters,  we  can  hardly  look  for  any  general  diffusion  of 
religion.  Since  the  times  of  the  conquests  of  Mohammed  II. 
the  Turks  and  Tartars  have  laboured  to  spread  Mohamme¬ 
danism  among  the  Circassians,  and  have  converted  many 
of  the  higher  classes.  In  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  deep  valleys  heathenism  prevails,  but  blended 
with  Mohammedan  observances.  The  priests  of  the 
heathen  deities,  however,  do  not  form  a  distinct  class  in 
Circassia.  Their  youth  is  passed  amid  the  din  of  arms, 
and  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy  they  take  part  in  the 
combat.  They  perform  their  religious  rites  with  the 
head  uncovered,  and  dressed  in  a  burka,  or  white  hair- 
mantle.  Standing  before  a  cross  they  commence  their 
ceremonies  by  sacrificing  a  goat  or  a  lamb  ;  on  great 
occasions  they  offer  a  bullock.  Previous  to  the  sacrifice 
a  priest  burns,  before  one  of  the  tapers  which  are  attached 
to  the  foot  of  the  cross,  some  of  the  hair  of  the  victim, 
taken  from  the  place  where  it  is  to  receive  the  fatal 
stroke,  and  then  pours  Bouza  upon  its  head.  Several 
young  persons,  generally  slaves,  stand  behind  the  priest, 
holding  in  their  hands  goblets  filled  with  this  drink  and 
slices  of  unleavened  bread  and  cheese.  The  priest  then 
sacrifices  in  turn  to  each  of  the  different  divinities,  to 
whom  distinct  prayers  are  addressed.  After  this  the 
priest,  according  to  his  option,  appoints  another  day  for  a 
repetition  of  the  ceremonies,  commonly  the  Saturday, 
Sunday,  Monday,  or  Tuesday  of  the  ensuing  week,  never 
on  any  of  the  other  three  days.  The  priest  also  pro¬ 
claims  what  articles  have  been  lost  or  found — the  latter 
however  is  not  a  frequent  announcement,  as  the  Circas¬ 
sians  do  not  like  to  restore  what  they  have  once  possessed. 
The  flesh  of  the  sacrifice  is  then  eaten,  and  to  this  are 
added  the  provisions  brought  by  the  various  persons 
present ;  the  whole  is  concluded  with  dances,  games,  and 
races.  The  head  of  the  victim  is  dedicated  to  the  Crea¬ 
tor,  and  is  suspended  to  a  pole  or  branch  of  a  tree,  near 
the  cross ;  the  skin  is  the  perquisite  of  the  priest. 

[To  be  continued.] 


THAMES  WATER. 

[From  a  Correspondent.] 

In  No.  376  of  the  £  Penny  Magazine,’  under  the  head  of 
“  Domestic  Waters,”  a  short  sketch  of  the  various  Water 
Companies  of  London  was  given,  and  some  remarks  were 
made  on  the  quality  of  the  Thames  water,  in  reference 
particularly  to  the  complaints  of  its  impurity.  We  have 
been  since  supplied  with  the  following  information  as  to 
the  efforts  made  by  some  of  the  Companies  to  remove  the 
cause  of  such  complaints. 

For  some  years  past,  and,  we  believe,  before  Mr. 
Telford  made  his  report  of  the  supply  of  pure  water  that 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Verulam,  or  Coin  River,  the 
Directors  of  the  West  Middlesex  Water-Works  had 
turned  their  attention  to  this  important  subject,  and  a 
series  of  experiments  was  making  to  ascertain  the  qua¬ 
lity  of  Thames  Water  drawn  from  that  river  at  Hammer¬ 
smith  (where  their  engine-house  is  situated),  after  being 
subjected  to  filtration  on  a  large  scale.  The  result 
proved  so  satisfactory,  and  the  quality  of  the  water  ob¬ 
tained  from  this  process  was  so  pure,  that  the  Company 
purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  on  the  Surrey  shore,  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  Hammersmith  Suspension  Bridge  a 
considerable  distance  up  the  river  towards  Barnes,  where 
they  are  now  constructing,  and  have  nearly  completed, 
two  capacious  reservoirs,  which  may  be  compared  to 
gigantic  filtering  machines ;  and  the  earth  appears  to  be 
admirably  adapted  for  this  purpose,  being  a  fine  deep 


gravel.  Into  the  uppermost  of  these  reservoirs  the  water 
will  be  admitted  from  the  Thames,  where  it  will  remain 
for  a  sufficient  time  to  settle  and  purify  ;  it  will  then  be 
suffered  to  flow  through  a  channel  into  the  lower  reser¬ 
voir,  where  it  will  again  remain  until  drawn  off  by  the 
engines  (through  immense  cast-iron  cylinders  laid  across 
under  the  bed  of  the  river)  to  the  basins  at  Kensington 
and  Barrow  Hill.  It  is  probable  that  the  water  so  sup¬ 
plied  will  be  of  the  finest  and  most  healthful  quality  for 
all  culinary  and  domestic  purposes,  and  equal  to  what 
could  have  been  obtained  from  the  Coin  River  or  any 
other  source. 

The  Grand  Junction  Water  Company  arc  also  laying 
down,  at  a  vast  expense,  new  30-inch  iron  mains  from 
their  station  at  Paddington  along  the  Uxbridge,  Shep¬ 
herd’s  Bush,  and  Great  Western  Roads,  a  distance  of 
six  or  seven  miles,  to  the  east  end  of  Brentford  opposite 
to  Kew,  where  they  are  now  erecting  engine-houses,  &c., 
to  draw  a  supply  of  water  from  the  Thames  at  that  place. 
Whether  it  is  a  part  of  their  plan  to  adopt  similar  means 
for  its  purification  to  those  employed  by  the  West  Mid¬ 
dlesex  Company,  or  any  other  method,  we  are  not  aware  ; 
but  should  suppose  something  of  the  kind  is  intended, 
otherwise  they  would  have  extended  their  mains  above 
the  town  of  Brentford,  which  contains  several  large  dis¬ 
tilleries,  gas  and  soap-works,  &c. 

Primitive  Mode  of  Advertising. — There  is  a  very  simple 
and  very  ancient  way  of  assembling  the  people  in  Norway 
for  public  business.  A  budstick,  or  message-stick,  of  the 
size  and  shape  of  our  constable's  baton,  is  painted  and 
stamped  with  the  royal  arms,  and  made  hollow,  with  a  head 
to  screw  on  upon  one  end,  and  an  iron  spike  on  the  other. 
The  official  notice  to  meet,  the  time,  place,  and  object,  are 
written  on  a  piece  of  paper,  which  is  roiled  up  and  placed 
in  the  hollow.  This  is  delivered  from  the  public  office  or 
court-house  of  the  district  to  the  nearest  householder,  who 
is  bound  by  law  to  carry  it  within  a  certain  time  to  his 
nearest  neighbour,  who  must  transmit  it  to  the  next,  and 
so  on.  In  case  of  two  houses  equally  distant,  it  must  be 
previously  determined  by  the  foged  at  which  he  shall  de¬ 
liver  it.  If  the  owner  is  not  at  home,  he  is  to  stick  it  “  in 
the  house-father’s  great  chair,  by  the  fire-side;”  and  if  the 
door  be  locked,  must  fasten  it  to  the  outside.  Each  is 
bound  to  prove,  if  required,  at  what  hour  he  received,  de¬ 
livered,  or  stuck  it.  He  who,  by  his  neglect,  has  prevented 
others  from  receiving  the  notice  in  time  to  attend  the 
meeting,  pays  a  fine  for  each  person  so  absent.  There  are 
fixed  stations  at  which  the  “budstick”  rests  for  the  night, 
and  it  cannot  be  carried  after  sunset  or  before  sunrise. 
The  householder  to  whom  it  comes  last  takes  it  back  to  the 
office.  In  a  country  so  extensive,  with  its  population  scat¬ 
tered  in  valleys,  divided  by  uninhabited  “  Fjelde,”  and  with 
few  paths  of  communication,  this  primitive  sort  of  gazette 
is  the  most  expeditious  mode  of  publication.  In  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  the  stick,  burnt  at  one  end,  and 
with  blood  on  the  other,  was  a  similar  device  for  assembling 
a  clan  in  arms. — Laing's  Norway. 

Population  and  Food. — Other  circumstances  being  the 
same,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  countries  are  populous 
according  to  the  quantity  of  human  food  which  they  pro¬ 
duce  or  can  acquire;  and  happy,  according  to  the  liberality 
with  which  this  food  is  divided,  or  the  quantity  which  a 
day’s  labour  will  purchase.  Corn  countries  are  more 
populous  than  pasture  countries,  and  rice  countries  more 
populous  than  corn  countries.  But  their  happiness  does 
not  depend  either  upon  their  being  thinly  or  fully  inha¬ 
bited,  upon  their  poverty  or  their  riches,  their  youth  or 
their  age ;  but  on  the  proportion  which  the  population  and 
food  bear  to  each  other.  This  proportion  is  generally  the 
most  favourable  in  new  colonies,  where  the  knowledge  and 
industry  of  an  old  state  operate  on  the  fertile  unappro- 
propriated  land  of  a  new  one.  In  other  cases  the  youth 
or  the  age  of  a  state  is  not,  in  this  respect,  of  great  im¬ 
portance.  It  is  probable  that  the  food  of  Great  Britain  is 
divided  in  more  liberal  shares  to  her  inhabitants  at  the 
present  period  than  it  was  two  thousand,  three  thousand, 
or  four  thousand  years  ago.  And  it  has  appeared  that  the 
poor  and  thinly  inhabited  tracts  of  the  Scotch  Highlands 
are  more  distressed  by  a  redundant  population  than  the 
most  populous  parts  of  Europe. — Rev.  T.  R.  Malthas. 
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[The  Wild  Boar.] 


The  common  wild  boar,  which  is  considered  to  be  the 
root  of  the  domestic  hog  in  all  its  varieties,  is  found  ge¬ 
nerally  in  the  temperate  regions  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  the 
northern  parts  of  Africa.  But  the  wild  boar  of  southern 
and  central  Africa,  commonly  called  the  engallo,  differs 
from  the  common  wild  boar  in  several  important  respects. 
“  The  engallo  is,  perhaps,  the  most  hideous  of  all  mam¬ 
mals  in  appearance.  It  resembles  the  elephant  in  the 
form  and  structure  of  its  molar  teeth.  Of  these  there 
are  never  more  than  two  in  each  jaw  ;  they  are  not  re¬ 
newed,  as  in  ordinary  quadrupeds,  by  the  new  one  grow¬ 
ing  under  the  old,  and  gradually  pushing  it  out  of  the 
socket ;  but  the  young  tooth  is  formed  in  this  case  be¬ 
hind  the  old  one,  and  gradually  advances  forward  and 
assumes  its  situation,  as  the  latter  is  worn  down  by  con¬ 
stant  use.” 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  all  the  varieties  of  the 
African  boar,  naturalists  being  in  doubt  as  to  the  identity 
of  one  or  two  species.  The  masked  boar  of  the  Cape  is 
thus  described  in  Smith’s  Cuvier  : — 

“  The  masked  boar  is  a  native  of  the  Cape,  nearly  the 
size  of  the  European  boar,  and  has  all  its  proportions. 
The  only  distinction  is  in  the  fleshy  protuberances.  From 
the  head  to  the  eyes  it  is  of  the  usual  figure,  but  from 
under  the  eyes  commences  this  protuberance,  which  gra¬ 
dually  diminishes  towards  the  snout.  Thus  there  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  two  heads,  the  half  of  the  one  being  as  it  were 
inclosed  in  the  other.  The  peculiar  characters  of  the 
skull  correspond  with  this  facial  mask.” 

There  is  a  specimen  in  the  South  African  Museum, 
which  is  thus  described  : — 

“  Phascoclicerus  Africanus. — The  Vlacke  Vark  of  the 
Cape  colonists.  When  disturbed  in  its  retreats,  and 


more  especially  when  hunted,  it  is  a  very  dangerous 
animal ;  for  though  it  will  not  turn  out  of  its  way  to  give 
chase,  it  will,  if  brought  to  bay,  or  directly  encountered 
during  its  flight,  use  its  formidable  tusks  with  great 
ferocity ;  and  it  has  been  known  to  cut  with  one  stroke 
completely  through  the  fleshy  part  of  a  man’s  thigh. 

“  In  the  frontier  districts  of  the  colony,  where  some  few 
are  still  to  be  found,  they  rarely  venture  to  seek  their 
food  during  the  day ;  but  in  the  countries  inhabited  by 
natives,  who  are  destitute  of  the  efficient  arms  of  the 
colonists,  they  are  at  all  times  to  be  met,  though  their 
favourite  feeding  times  are  early  in  the  morning  and  late 
in  the  evening,  or  even  during  the  night,  especially  in 
moon-light. 

“  The  flesh  of  the  Wild  Pig  is  used  as  food  by  the 
colonists,  the  Hottentots,  and  the  Bechuanas ;  but  not  by 
the  Coast  Caffres,  who  are  much  more  particular  as  to 
what  they  eat  than  any  of  the  other  natives  of  South 
Africa,  and  regard  as  an  inferior  class  all  persons  who 
consume  as  food  the  articles  they  reject. 

“  The  name  of  hog  or  pig  has  been  sometimes  given 
to  animals  which  differ  essentially.  Thus  the  Europeans 
have  called  the  cavey  the  water-hog.  The  animal  im¬ 
properly  called  a  Guinea-pig  among  ourselves,  and  cochon 
d’Inde  by  our  neighbours,  is  known  to  be  one  of  the 
glires,  or  rodentia.  The  Tatous  are  called  hogs  in  armour 
by  the  Spaniards.  The  Dutch  of  the  Cape  call  the  por¬ 
cupine  the  iron-hog.  The  porpoise  has  been  called  the 
sea-hog,  and  the  same  name  has  been  given  by  Molina 
to  a  species  of  the  Phoca.”  The  genus  Sus  may  be 
considered  as  including,  after  the  animal  commonly 
known  as  the  hog  or  swine,  the  African  hog,  the  baby- 
roussa,  and  the  peccary. 
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HOMER. 

[Continued  from  No.  386.] 

A  notion  which  had  been  started  before,  but  only  to 
be  laughed  at,  was  revived  in  the  last  half  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  that  no  such  person  as  Homer  ever  had  existed, 
and  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  a  collection  of  na¬ 
tional  legendary  tales,  versified  and  preserved  by  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  rhapsodists,  and  finally  moulded  into  the  form 
in  which  we  now  have  them  by  Solon  or  Pisistratus, 
near  600  years  before  Christ.  Wolf  and  Heyne,  two 
celebrated  German  critics  and  scholars,  have  displayed 
great  learning  and  ingenuity  in  support  of  this  opinion, 
which,  startling  as  it  seems,  and  adverse  to  those  feelings 
of  almost  superstitious  veneration  which  in  all  ages  men 
have  been  taught  to  entertain  towards  Homer,  as  a  genius 
not  only  above  his  own,  but  above  all  subsequent  ages, 
excelling  no  less  in  the  refinements  of  poetical  art  than  in 
force  of  language  and  power  of  imagination,  has  yet  of 
late  years  obtained  extensive  acceptation  among  those 
best  qualified  to  form  a  judgment  on  so  shadowy  a  sub¬ 
ject.  It  is  argued — 

1.  That  nothing  is  more  improbable  than  that  in  a 
rude  age,  without  models,  the  genius  of  one  man  should 
have  produced  works  which  by  the  confession  of  all  have 
never  been  equalled ;  which  by  critics,  partial,  perhaps, 
have  been  regarded  as  masterpieces  no  less  of  art  than 
of  genius  ;  and  which  have  been  the  type  from  which  all 
later  epic  poems  have  been  framed,  and  from  study  of 
which  the  rules  of  epic  poetry  have  been  extracted. 

2.  That  since  we  do  not  hear  of  laws  or  public  records 
being  committed  to  writing  until  long  after  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  these  poems,  and  since  the  first  method  of  writing 
was  the  laborious  and  cumbersome  process  of  engraving 
on  wood,  stone,  or  metal,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that 
Homer  had  the  means  of  writing  down  15,000,  nay 
30,000  verses.  Nor  is  it  less  impossible  to  suppose  that 
the  most  piercing  genius  and  accurate  memory  could 
conceive,  adhere  to,  and  fill  up  in  all  its  richness  of  de¬ 
tail  and  uniformity  of  design,  so  vast  a  whole  as  that  of 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  without  possessing  the  power  of 
noting  down  his  thoughts  as  they  occurred,  and  referring 
from  time  to  time  to  what  had  gone  before. 

3.  Having  established  on  such  grounds  as  these  the 
improbability  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were-  the  com¬ 
position  of  one  man  in  a  rude  state  of  society,  they  argue 
that  a  thing  so  improbable  requires  the  strongest  evidence 
in  its  support.  Nothing  however  can  be  more  shadowy 
and  uncertain  than  the  evidence  even  as  to  the  very  ex¬ 
istence  of  Homer ;  his  birth,  his  country,  his  age,  being 
all  matters  of  controversy  ;  his  personal  history  absolutely 
unknown.  He  is  truly  the  “  shadow  of  a  name,”  known 
in  his  poems,  and  in  them  only.  Nay  the  evidence,  as 
far  as  it  goes,  is  rather  against  the  supposition  that  these 
poems  were  the  work  of  one  man.  At  the  earliest  times 
when  we  have  any  account  of  them,  we  find  them  not  as 
a  whole,  nor  in  their  present  arrangement,  but  in  de¬ 
tached  pieces,  suited  for  unconnected  recitation ;  and 
the  arrangement  of  these  pieces  into  their  present  form  is 
distinctly  referred  to  a  comparatively  later  date,  and  to  a 
person  altogether  different  from  the  presumed  author. 
Homer  himself  (if  there  was  a  Homer)  must  have  drawn 
upon  the  stores  of  earlier  bards  for  the  adventures  of  his 
heroes ;  for  it  is  supposed  by  none  that  he  invented  the 
history  of  the  Trojan  war,  or  that  he  was  contemporary 
with  those  who  were  engaged  it.  It  is  therefore  most 
natural  to  suppose  that  the  rhapsodists,  or  bards,  who 
are  referred  to  in  the  Homeric  poems,  and  whom  we 
know  to  have  been  the  preservers,  were  also  in  early  times 
the  authors  of  these  poems,  which  passing  continually 
through  the  minds  of  persons  engaged  upon  the  same 
subjects  and  imbued  with  the  same  spirit,  assumed  gra¬ 
dually  a  more  polished  appearance  and  a  more  connected 
form ;  until  at  last  some  superior  mind,  Solon  or.  Pisis¬ 
tratus,  completed  the  arrangement,  and  gave  us  the  Iliad 


and  Odyssey  such  as  they  now  exist.  This  theory  is 
scarcely  consistent  with  that  unity  of  design  and  perfec¬ 
tion  of  art  which  Aristotle  and  other  critics  attribute  to 
the  poems  in  question ;  but  then  that  unity  of  design  is 
equally  destroyed  by  the  concurrent  judgment  of  modern 
critics,  that  many  portions  of  what  Aristotle  conceived  to 
be  the  genuine  works  of  Homer  are  really  interpolations 
of  a  later  age.  It  is  not  our  province  here  to  enter  into 
so  abstruse  a  subject ;  but  we  may  point  out  passages 
which  have  been  suspected,  some  by  one  critic,  some  by 
another : — in  the  Iliad,  the  fifth  and  the  last  six  books,  the 
night  expedition  of  Ulysses  and  Diomed,  the  combat  of 
Hector  and  Ajax,  the  description  of  the  shield  of  Achilles ; 
in  the  Odyssey,  the  last  book,  and  part  of  the  last  hut  one, 
and  the  summoning  of  the  shades  of  the  dead  by  Ulvsses. 

Those  who  wish  to  inquire  into  this  subject  will  find 
it  most  fully  treated  in  the  notes  and  essays  contained  in 
Wolf’s  and  Heyne’s  editions  of  Homer.  The  English 
reader  may  find  a  summary  of  the  arguments  on  each 
side  in  the  ‘  Encyclopedia  Metropolitana,’  historical  divi¬ 
sion,  vol.  i.  It  is  however  only  with  those  who  have 
been  trained  to  doubt  by  long  research  in  those  early 
periods  of  history  where  all  is  doubtful,  that  such  an 
hypothesis  as  Wolf’s  is  likely  to  find  favour.  The  beauty 
of  the  poem  is  indeed  unaffected  by  the  consideration  of 
who  wrote  it.  But  we  cannot  transfer  our  attachment 
and  reverence  for  the  one  great  bard,  all  powerful  and 
venerable  in  his  intirmity  and  misfortune,  to  a  joint-stock 
company ;  and  the  loss  of  the  individual  Homer  from 
among  the  master-spirits  of  the  human  race  is  like  losing 
one  of  the  brightest  stars  out  of  our  firmament. 

A  later  German  writer,  Miiller,  has  returned  nearly 
to  the  ancient  faith  on  this  subject.  He  considers  it  as 
certain,  that  before  the  age  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  poetry 
had  been  cultivated  and  a  national  mythology  established ; 
that  the  names,  attributes,  and  actions  of  gods  and  heroes 
were  settled  and  received  as  articles  of  popular  belief ; 
and  that  the  form  and  measure  of  the  epic  poem  were, 
already  fixed,  when  Elomer  gave  to  epic  poetry  its  first 
great  impulse.  Before  that  time,  in  general  only  single 
actions  and  adventures  were  celebrated  in  short  lays  ;  as 
for  example,  the  ballad  of  Chevy  Chace  is  one  of  many 
traditions  which  might  have  been  worked  up  into  a  poem 
on  the  enmity  between  the  houses  of  Douglas  and  Percy. 
But  the  heroic  mythology  of  the  Greeks  had  prepared 
the  way  for  their  poets  by  grouping  the  deeds  of  the 
principal  heroes  into  large  masses,  so  that  they  had  a  na¬ 
tural  connexion  with  each  other,  and  a  known  place  in 
reference  to  some  well  known  history.  As  for  example, 
the  whole  story  of  the  Trojan  war  being  universally  fa¬ 
miliar,  the  poet  or  rhapsodist  might  start  at  once  upon 
any  single  adventure,  such  as  the  combat  of  Hector  and 
Ajax,  or  the  night  expedition  of  Ulysses  and  Diomed, 
without  preface  to  say  who  the  actor’s  were,  or  how  they 
came  to  be  so  employed.  “  Thus  doubtless  for  a  long 
time  the  bards  were  satisfied  with  illustrating  single  points 
of  the  heroic  mythology  with  brief  epic  lays.  It  was  also 
possible,  if  it  was  desired,  to  form  from  them  longer  series 
of  adventures  of  the  same  hero  ;  but  they  always  re¬ 
mained  a  collection  of  independent  poems  on  the  same 
subject,  and  never  attained  to  that  unity  of  character  and 
composition  which  constitutes  one  poem.  It  was  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  phenomenon,  which  could  not  fail  to  make 
the  greatest  impression,  when  a  poet  selected  a  subject  of 
the  heroic  tradition,  which  (besides  its  connexion  with  the 
other  parts  of  the  same  legendary  cycle)  had  in  itself  the 
means  of  awakening  a  lively  interest,  and  of  satisfying 
the  mind ;  and  at  the  same  time  admitted  of  such  a  de¬ 
velopment  that  the  principal  personages  could  be  repre 
sented  as  acting  each  with  a  peculiar  and  individual  cha¬ 
racter,  without  obscuring  the  chief  hero  and  the  main 
action  of  the  poem.” 

We  must  refer  to  the  work  just  quoted  (‘  History  of  the 
Literature  of  Ancient  Greece,’  ch.  v.,  published  in  the 
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Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  No.  209,  for  a  view  of  the 
degree  of  art  with  which  the  poet  has  elaborated  and 
adhered  to  his  great  and  novel  design ;  and  conclude  this 
part  of  the  subject  with  Miiller’s  view  of  the  difficulties 
which  have  been  raised,  as  to  the  impossibility  of  com¬ 
posing  such  poems  except  through  the  medium  of  writing. 
“  These  difficulties  arise  much  more  from  our  ignorance 
of  the  period,  and  our  incapability  of  conceiving  a  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  mind  without  those  appliances  of  which  the 
use  has  become  to  us  a  second  nature,  than  in  the  general 
laws  of  the  human  intellect.  Who  can  determine  how 
many  thousand  verses  a  person,  thoroughly  impregnated 
with  his  subject,  and  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  it, 
might  produce  in  a  year,  and  confide  to  the  faithful 
memory  of  disciples  devoted  to  their  master  and  his  art  ? 
But  it  is  at  least  certain,  that  it  would  be  unintelligible 
how  these  great  epics  were  composed,  unless  there  had 
been  occasions  on  which  they  actually  appeared  in  their 
integrity,  and  could  charm  an  attentive  hearer  with  the 
full  force  and  effect  of  a  complete  poem.  Without  a 
connected  and  continuous  recitation  they  were  not  finished 
wrorks ;  they  were  mere  disjointed  fragments,  which 
might  by  possibility  form  a  whole.  But  where  were 
there  meals  or  festivals  long  enough  for  such  recitations  ? 
What  attention,  it  has  been  asked,  could  be  sufficiently 
sustained  in  order  to  follow  so  many  thousand  verses  P 
If,  however,  the  Athenians  could  at  one  festival  hear  in 
succession  about  nine  tragedies,  three  satiric  dramas,  and 
as  many  comedies,  without  ever  thinking  that  it  might 
be  better  to  distribute  this  enjoyment  over  the  whole 
year,  why  should  not  the  Greeks  of  earlier  times  have  been 
able  to  listen  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  and,  perhaps 
other  poems,  at  the  same  festival  ?  Let  us  beware  of 
measuring,  by  our  loose  and  desultory  reading,  the  in¬ 
tension  of  mind  with  which  a  people  enthusiastically  de¬ 
voted  to  such  enjoyments  hung  with  delight  on  the 
flowing  strains  of  the  minstrel.  In  short,  there  was  a 
time  (and  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  are  the  records  of  it) 
when  the  Greek  people,  not  indeed  at  meals,  but  at  fes¬ 
tivals,  and  under  the  patronage  of  their  hereditary  princes, 
heard  and  enjoyed  these  and  other  less  excellent  poems, 
as  they  were  intended  to  be  heard  and  enjoyed,  viz.  as 
complete  wholes.  Whether  they  were  at  this  early  pe¬ 
riod  ever  recited  for  a  prize,  and  in  competition  with 
others,  is  doubtful,  though  there  is  nothing  improbable 
in  the  supposition.  But  when  the  conflux  of  rhapsodists 
to  the  contests  became  perpetually  greater ;  when,  at  the 
same  time,  more  weight  was  laid  on  the  art  of  the  reciter 
than  on  the  beauty  of  the  well  known  poem  which  he 
recited  ;  and  when  lastly,  in  addition  to  the  rhapsodizing, 
a  number  of  other  musical  and  poetical  performances 
claimed  a  place,  then  the  rhapsodists  were  permitted  to 
repeat  separate  parts  of  poems,  in  which  they  hoped  to  • 
excel ;  and  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  (as  they  had  not  yet 
been  reduced  to  writing)  existed  for  a  time  only  as  scat¬ 
tered  and  unconnected  fragments.  And  we  are  still  in¬ 
debted  to  the  regulator  of  the  contest  of  rhapsodists  at 
the  Panathenaea  (whether  it  were  Solon  or  Pisistratus)  for 
having  compelled  the  rhapsodists  to  follow  one  another, 
according  to  the  order  of  the  poem,  and  for  having  thus 
restored  these  great  works,  which  were  falling  into  frag¬ 
ments,  to  their  pristine  integrity.” 

It  may  assist  the  reader  in  conceiving  how,  in  the 
furnace  of  one  powerful  mind,  the  unconnected  tales  of 
earlier  times  may  have  been  refined  and  moulded  into 
symmetry,  if  we  again  take  an  example  from  that  part 
of  our  own  island  in  which  poetry,  of  old  time,  seems  to 
have  struck  the  deepest  root  in  the  hearts  of  the  people, — 
the  border  counties  of  England  and  Scotland.  The  bor¬ 
der  ballads,  rude,  and  inferior  in  the  degree,  are  yet,  we 
may  conjecture,  similar  in  the  character  of  their  excel¬ 
lence  to  the  poetic  legends  out  of  which  the  Iliad  and 
the  Odyssey  were  composed.  In  either  case  it  was  of 
the  heart  that  the  mouth  spake  :  what  tlie  poet  felt,  that 
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•lie  said,  passing  over  nothing,  that  was  in  place  and  na¬ 
tural,  because  it  was  below  the  dignity  of  poetry  ;  for  in 
those  days  conventional  dignities  were  not  invented. 
There  is  the  same  natural  simplicity  of  language,  as  well 
as  incident,  the  same  recurrence  of  indifferent  passages, 
designed  either  as  connecting  links  to  refresh  the  memory 
of  the  hearers,  or  to  give  the  reciter  an  opportunity  of 
collecting  his  thoughts  on  what  was  to  come,  while  he 
ran  mechanically  over  a  familar  passage.  We  do  not 
mean  to  equal  the  chroniclers  of  the  petty  chiefs  of 
a  wild  country  with  the  rhapsodists  who  sung  to  princes 
and  nations  the  wars  of  heroes — or  to  place  Walter  Scott 
(though  honoured  and  beloved)  on  a  level  with  Ilomer. 
Yet  in  the  growth  of  his  genius  we  fancy  that  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  way  in  which  Muller  supposes  the  Iliad 
to  have  been  formed  may  be  traced.  No  one  ever  sup¬ 
posed  Scott  the  inventor  of  the  stories  which  he  has  am¬ 
plified  and  beautified  so  zealously.  Imbued  from  in¬ 
fancy  with  the  ballad  legends  of  his  border  home,  the 
materials  of  his  poetry  were  all  prepared ;  not  got  up  for 
the  occasion,  like  the  antiquarian  researches  of  most  mo¬ 
dern  novelists,  but  part  and  parcel  of  the  man,  wrought, 
with  the  feelings  and  prejudices  which  belonged  to 
them,  into  his  very  nature.  The  characters  and  events 
of  his  first  poem  are  historical  in  the  same  sense  as 
those  of  Homer — derived  from  the  history  of  oral  tra¬ 
dition.  The  feud  between  the  houses  of  Buccleugh  and 
Cranstoun,  arising  from  the  strife  “  of  that  unhallowed 
morn,  when  first  the  Scott  and  Carr  were  foes,”  which  is 
the  foundation  of  the  poem ;  the  untimely  death  of  the 
bold  Buccleugh  ;  “  belted  Will  Howard  3”  the  brave  old 
knight  of  Harden,  who 

6‘ - - - in  age  still  spurned  at  rest, 

And  still  his  brows  the  helmet  pressed. 

Albeit  the  blanched  locks  below 
Were  white  as  Dinlay’s  spotless  snow’1 — 

with  his  five  stately  sons ;  the  Flower  of  Yarrow  3  the 
“  stout  moss-trooping  Scot,  William  of  Deloraine,  good 
at  need,”  an  epithet  thoroughly  Homeric ;  Wat  Tinlinn, 
the  borderer,  whose  appearance  is  the  signal  of  blows  and 
blood,  and  who  laments  so  touchingly  the  interruption 
of  his  long  established  peaceful  security — 

“  They  crossed  the  Liddel  at  curfew-hour, 

And  burned  my  little  lonely  tower ; 

The  fiend  confound  their  souls  therefor: 

It  hath  not  been  burned  this  year\and  more” 

The  supernatural  machinery,  the  wizard  Michael  Scot, 
the  elfin  page, — all  these  were  separately  recorded  in  the 
ballads  upon  which  the  poet’s  youth  was  fed,  but  woven 
into  a  harmonious  whole  by  his  single  skill.  I11  one  im¬ 
portant  respect  the  comparison  fails.  Scott  wrote  for  a 
public  estranged  in  sympathies  and  manners,  and  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  men  and  incidents  of  whom  he  wrote ;  and 
therefore  though  the  spirit  of  those  “  riding  days”  was 
strong  in  him,  he  wrote  with  constraint  and  wants  the 
perfect  simplicity  and  truthfulness  which  we  admire  in 
the  ballads  and  in  Homer.  Had  he  lived  two  hundred 
years  sooner,  and  bent  himself  to  mould  the  songs  and 
traditions  of  his  native  land  into  a  great  poem,  while  the 
audience  which  he  addressed  were  familiar  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  manners  to  be  described,  and  possessed  with 
the  same  feelings  and  affections  as  the  poet,  the  result, 
we  imagine,  might  have  been  something  more  truly 
Homeric  than  anything  the  world  has  seen  since  the  days 
of  the  rhapsodists. 

In  farther  illustration  of  the  subject,  we  may  refer  to 
the  Poem  of  the  Cid  — an  antient  Spanish  romance,  com¬ 
posed  apparently  while  the  actions  of  that  celebrated 
warrior  were  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  his  countrv- 
men ;  and  full  of  the  plain-spoken  raciness  of  the  old 
time.  The  knights  abuse  each  other  as  heartily  as  Aga¬ 
memnon  and  Achilles  : — - 
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li  Fernando,  you  have  lied,  you  have  lied  in  every  word: 

You  have  been  honoured  by  the  Cid,  and  favoured  and  preferred. 

I  knew  of  all  your  tricks,  and  can  tell  them  to  your  face. 

Do  you  remember,  in  Valentia,  the  skirmish,  and  the  chase? 

You  asked  leave  of  the  Cid  to  make  the  first  attack ; 

You  went  to  meet  a  Moor,  but  you  soon  came  running  back. 

I  met  the  Moor  and  killed  him,  or  he  would  have  killed  you  ; 

I  gave  you  up  his  arms,  and  all  that  was  my  due. 

Up  to  this  very  hour  I  never  said  a  word; 

You  praised  yourself  before  the  Cid,  and  I  stood  by  and  heard 

How  you  had  killed  the  Moor,  and  done  a  valiant  act; 

And  they  believed  you  all,  but  they  never  knew  the  fact. 

You  are  tall  enough  and  handsome,  but  cowardly  and  weak; 

Thou  tongue  without  a  hand,  how  can  you  dare  to  speak  ?” 

These  verses,  rough  and  irregular,  are  a  close  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  original  in  metre,  as  in  spirit.  With  our 
English  translators  of  epic  poems,  the  heroic  measure,  as 
it  is  called,  the  ten-syllable  couplet,  always  has  been  the 
favourite.  It  has  been  urged  “  that  the  genius  of  the 
English  language  is  far  more  favourable  to  the  eight- 
syllable,  or  ballad  measure,  and  that  the  best  poets  have 
not  always  been  able  to  protract  it  into  the  ten-syllable 
verse,  without  the  use  of  epithets  which  are,  to  say  the 
least,  unnecessary,”  and  the  instance  selected  in  support 
of  this  position, — the  first  six  lines  of  Pope’s  Iliad, — is 
at  least  a  happy  one.  They  run  thus  : — • 

lt  Achilles’  wrath,  to  Greece  the  direful  spring 
Of  woes  unnumbered,  heavenly  Goddess,  sing  ; 

That  wrath,  which  sent  to  Pluto’s  gloomy  reign 
The  souls  of  mighty  chiefs,  in  battle  slain, 

Whose  limbs,  unburied  on  th e  fatal  shore, 

Devouring  dogs  and  hungry  vultures  tore.” 

Here  every  word  in  Italics,  except  “  mighty,”  is  a  mere 
interpolation ;  the  following  is  a  literal  version  of  the 
Greek ; — “  Sing,  Goddess,  the  wrath  of  Achilles,  son-of- 
Peleus,  Destructive,  which  on  the  Greeks  placed  ten 
thousand  sorrows,  And  many  mighty  souls  of  heroes 
sent  before  their  time  to  the  world  below,  But  made 
themselves  the  prey  of  dogs  And  of  all  birds.”  And  it 
will  be  observed,  that  by  leaving  out  these  superfluous 
epithets  the  passage  runs  into  fluent  eight-syllable  verse. 

It  may  perhaps  not  unreasonably  be  hoped,  that  some  one 
thoroughly  versed  in  the  ballad  poetry  of  our  own  and 
other  nations  may  hereafter  execute  a  translation  of 
Horner  more  true  to  the  spirit  of  the  original  than  any 
that  has  yet  appeared.  Meanwhile  our  language  abounds 
in  translations,  most  of  them  possessed  of  merit,  none 
quite  satisfactory.  Chapman  comes  earliest,  in  a  fourteen- 
syllable  verse — the  common  eights  and  sixes  of  our 
psalms  and  ballads  run  into  one.  He  has  caught  much 
of  the  fire,  but  lacks  the  harmony  and  beauty  of  the 
original.  Ogilby  is  greatly  inferior.  Old  Hobbes,  the  phi¬ 
losopher  of  Malmesbury,  has  contrived,  in  ten-syllable 
verse,  to  turn  Homer  into  prose  more  effectually  than  could 
have  been  imagined.  Dryden,  as  usual,  is  nervous,  and 
often  happy,  but  wants  fidelity  and  a  perception  of  the  spirit 
of  his  author.  Pope  has  produced  an  ornate  and  elegant 
poem,  happy  in  many  passages,  but  too  elaborate,  diffuse, 
unfaithful,  and  as  unlike  the  original,  in  tone  and  spirit, 
as  a  play  of  Racine  is  unlike  a  play  of  Sophocles.  Cow- 
per’s  translation,  in  blank-verse,  is  simple,  faithful,  scholar¬ 
like,  often  admirable;  but  his  blank-verse  has  not  the 
sounding  march  of  Homer’s  hexameters,  and,  as  a  whole, 
it  reads  but  dully.  The  latest  version,  Sotheby’s,  unites 
faithfulness,  spirit,  and  elegance,  in  a  higher  degree,  we 
think,  than  any  other  which  has  been  yet  produced. 

One  class  of  doubters,  who  have  not  denied  the  personal 
existence  of  Homer,  hold  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  to  be 
the  works  of  different  authors.  This  theory  has  never 
met  with  much  favour,  and  we  shall  not  go  into  the 
arguments  on  which  it  rests.  On  the  other  hand,  several 
things  have  been  ascribed  to  Homer  which  modern 
critics  agree  in  rejecting.  These  are,  the  Hymns  to 
several  deities,  a  collection  of  epigrams,  and  the  Battle  of 
the  Frogs  and  Mice,  a  mock-heroic  poem.  The  Hymns 
appear  to  have  been  later  than  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey, 


and  of  various  dates.  Muller  supposes  them  to  have 
served,  the  shorter  as  introductions  to  the  recitations  of 
the  rhapsodists  ;  the  longer  as  preludes  to  those  contests 
of  rhapsodists  for  a  prize,  which  were  held  on  solemn 
occasions  as  the  public  games.  The  Battle  of  the  Frogs 
and  Mice  is  probably  of  much  later  date. 


SUBSTITUTES  FOR  SILK. 

The  high  price  of  silk,  consequent  on  the  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense  of  rearing  the  silk-worm,  has  induced  scientific 
persons  in  Europe  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  some  other  substance  which  might  possess  the 
same  qualities  and  be  procurable  at  a  cheaper  rate.  The 
silk  of  the  spider,  not  the  cobweb,  but  the  silky  thread 
which  the  female  spins  round  her  eggs,  was  tried  in 
France  in  the  last  century ;  a  very  fair  silk  was  pro¬ 
duced,  of  which  specimens  are  shown  in  some  collections 
of  curiositfes  in  this  country  :  but  the  feeding  and  keep¬ 
ing  spiders  was  found  to  be  a  task  of  great  difficulty  ;  the 
quarrelsome  disposition  of  the  insects  was  easily  roused, 
they  were  constantly  fighting,  and  numbers  were  killed 
daily.  This  caused  the  experiment  to  De  abandoned. 

The  Pinna  maritima,  a  shell-fish  found  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  also  produces  a  thread,  of  which  a  very  strong 
and  beautiful  silk  maybe  made.  A  manufacture  of  this 
material  existed  some  years  since  at  Palermo,  at  which 
caps,  gloves,  and  stockings  were  made;  but  the  produce 
is  much  dearer  than  the  silk  of  the  common  mulberry- 
worm,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  it  can  ever  be  found 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  be  anything  more  than  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  curiosity. 

In  the  Austrian  dominions,  the  Saturnia  Pyri,  a  moth 
found  in  Tyrol,  Switzerland,  and  Styria,  has  been  found 
to  produce  a  silky  material ;  but  it  is  weak,  and  great 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  rearing  the  caterpillar,  which 
dies  if  it  is  not  constantly  attended. 

The  warm  climate  and  prodigious  variety  of  insects  of 
the  southern  parts  of  Asia  has  recently  induced  Eu¬ 
ropeans  to  examine  such  parts  of  that  quarter  of  the 
world  as  are  open  to  them,  with  a  view  to  finding  other 
caterpillars  which  produce  silk  as  well  as  the  common 
silk-worm,  and  perhaps  also  some  kinds  which  may  be 
able  to  feed  themselves  and  spin  their  webs  in  a  wild 
state,  without  demanding  the  plantation  of  mulberry- 
trees,  and  the  unremitting  attendance  which  that  insect 
requires,  it  has  been  long  known  that  several  species 
of  wild  silk- worms  exist  in  India,  and  millions  of  cocoons 
are  annually  collected  in  the  jungles  of  that  country  and 
brought  to  the  silk  factories  of  Calcutta  :  it  is  said  that 
these  insects  cannot  be  domesticated  because  the  moths 
take  flight  as  soon  as  they  are  produced  ;  but  the  expe¬ 
riment  has  been  tried,  on  a  small  scale,  of  keeping  them 
under  a  mosquito  curtain,  and  found  to  answer ;  it  would 
seem,  however,  that  in  a  country  where  they  are  produced 
and  maintained  spontaneously  in  great  abundance,  there 
would  be  little  advantage  in  domesticating  them,  unless 
the  produce  were  greatly  improved  by  cultivation,  which 
the  experiment  does  not  state.  The  only  attention  now 
required  is  to  gather  the  cocoons  when  formed ;  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  which,  in  some  parts  of  India,  the  natives  remove 
the  young  worms  from  the  jungles,  and  transfer  them  to 
trees  which  grow  near  their  own  dwellings,  where  they 
may  be  defended  from  the  dangers  to  which  they  are 
liable,  and  where  the  cocoons  can  be  more  easily  col¬ 
lected. 

The  province  of  Assam,  on  the  banks  of  the  Brahma¬ 
putra,  which  until  the  termination  of  the  Burmese  war 
was  nearly  closed  against  Europeans,  is  now  an  English 
dependency :  its  resources  have  been  investigated,  and, 
among  a  variety  of  hitherto  unknown  productions,  nearly 
a  dozen  species  of  silk-worms  have  been  found  there, 
some  of  which  have  been  long  cultivated  by  the  Assamese, 
and  large  quantities  of  the  produce  exported  to  the  neigh- 
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bouring  countries.  One  of  these  is  the  muga-worm, 
which  feeds  on  a  variety  of  trees,  and  is  never  reared  in 
the  house.  We  may  begin  our  account  of  the  muga  from 
the  hatching  of  the  eggs,  which  are  deposited  by  the  fe¬ 
males  on  wisps  of  dry  grass.  These  wisps  the  natives 
expose  to  the  sun  for  about  ten  days,  when  a  few  worms 
begin  to  show  themselves.  They  are  then  hung  up  in  a 
tree  which  has  been  selected  for  the  purpose,  and  as  the 
young  worms  hatch  successively,  they  find  their  way  one 
after  another  to  the  leaves  of  the  tree.  To  prevent  them 
from  coming  to  the  ground,  fresh  plantain  leaves  are  tied 
round  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  on  the  smooth  surface  of 
which  they  are  unable  to  crawl ;  if  any  worms  fall  off, 
they  are  carefully  picked  up  and  replaced  on  the  tree, 
round  which  the  ground  is  cleared  of  jungle  that  they 
may  be  more  readily  seen  if  they  fall.  When  once  placed 
upon  the  tree,  the  worms  feed  themselves,  and  so  far  they 
cause  much  less  trouble  than  the  mulberry-worms,  which 
must  have  the  leaves  brought  to  them  ;  but  they  must  not 
by  any  means  be  left  to  themselves,  as  they  are  subject 
to  the  assaults  of  many  enemies.  The  first  against  which 
it  is  important  to  protect  them  is  the  ant,  which  must  be 
destroyed  before  the  worm  is  placed  upon  the  tree.  To 
effect  this  the  trunk  is  rubbed  with  molasses,  and  hung 
with  fish  and  dead  toads  and  frogs ;  and  the  ants,  who 
are  collected  by  the  smell,  are  burned  by  fire  ;  this  pro¬ 
cess  is  repeated  until  not  an  ant  is  left  near  the  tree. 
The  worms,  when  they  grow  larger,  are  tempting  morsels 
for  many  birds,  which  lie  in  wait  upon  the  neighbouring 
trees,  and  never  fail  to  pick  off  a  few  when  not  closely 
watched.  Their  nocturnal  enemies  are  rats,  bats,  and 
owls,  whose  ravages  can  never  be  entirely  prevented. 

The  worm  thrives  best  and  produces  the  finest  silk  in 
dry  weather  •  but  it  is  not  seriously  injured  by  rain  un¬ 
less  very  heavy,  as  it  invariably  conceals  itself  under  the 
leaves  on  the  approach  of  a  shower.  It  soon  destroys  all 
the  leaves  of  one  tree,  and  is  then  removed  to  another,  by 
means  of  bamboo  dishes  fastened  to  the  ends  of  long 
poles,  which  are  raised  among  the  branches  ;  it  crawls 
upon  these  dishes,  which  are  then  placed  against  a  fresh 
tree,  to  the  leaves  of  which  the  hungry  worm  soon  finds 
its  way.  During  thirty  days  the  muga-worm  remains 
upon  the  tree ;  it  has  four  moultings  like  the  ordinary 
silk-worm,  but  requires  no  particular  attention  on  that 
account.  At  length  when  ready  to  spin  it  begins  to  de¬ 
scend  the  tree,  but  is  stopped  by  the  circle  of  plantain 
leaves.  Here  it  is  gathered  in  baskets,  brought  into  the 
house,  and  placed  beneath  bundles  of  dried  leaves  sus¬ 
pended  from  the  roof ;  in  these  bundles  they  spin  their 
cocoons,  which  are  generally  stuck  two  or  three  together. 

The  process  is  after  this  not  very  different  from  that 
employed  with  the  common  silk- worm.  The  cocoons, 
with  the  exception  of  such  as  are  selected  for  the  next 
brood,  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  heat,  to  destroy  the 
ehrysalis,  they  are  then  boiled  for  an  hour  in  a  weak 
solution  of  potash,  and  wound  off ;  not  reeled  in  one  con¬ 
tinuous  thread  like  common  silk,  but  spun  like  cotton  or 
worsted.  This  of  course  produces  a  thicker  and  harsher 
thread,  but  it  has  not  been  practicable  to  follow  a  better 
method  ;  though  it  is  likely  that  further  experiments  and 
greater  skill  may  be  found  to  overcome  the  difficulty. 
The  separation  of  the  worms  before  spinning  would  pro¬ 
bably  keep  the  cocoons  more  perfect,  and  consequently 
easier  to  wind  off.  It  would  also  be  necessary  to  prevent 
piercing  the  cocoons ;  a  practice  resorted  to  by  the  hill 
tribes  for  the  purpose  of  getting  at  the  chrysalis,  which 
they  consider  a  great  dainty  :  this  of  course,  destroys  the 
continuity  of  the  thread. 

The  muga  is  a  good  deal  larger  than  the  mulberry 
worm.  It  measures,  when  full  grown,  nearly  four  inches 
in  length,  and  is  then  transparent,  of  a  bright  yellow 
colour,  with  small  red  and  brown  spots ;  it  makes  a 
cocoon  about  two  inches  long,  and  of  proportionate  thick¬ 
ness-.  It  feeds  on  a  variety  of  trees,  most  of  which  spring 
up  spontaneously  in  spots  cleared  for  the  cultivation  of 
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rice  or  cotton,  and  the  colour  and  quality  of  the  produce 
vary  according  to  the  species  of  tree  on  which  the  worm 
is  fed.  These  trees  are  usually  transplanted  to  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  dwellings  of  the  peasantry,  to  whose  com¬ 
fort  the  manufacture  of  muga-silk  largely  contributes ;  as 
it  affords  a  profitable  occupation  to  the  youngest  and 
weakest  of  the  family,  whose  services  would  be  unavail¬ 
able  for  any  other  object :  in  fact,  except  at  hatching  and 
spinning-time,  these  worms  require  little  more  than  close 
watching  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  enemies ;  and  this 
can  be  done  by  children,  or  very  old  persons,  or  by  those 
who  are  employed  in  spinning,  weaving*  or  basket  mak¬ 
ing,  the  ordinary  occupations  of  the  peasantry  of  Assam. 

The  total  duration  of  a  breed  of  worms  is  about  seventy 
days,  and  it  is  repeated  five  times  in  the  year.  An  acre 
of  land  produces  about  fifty  thousand  cocoons  per  annum, 
making  twenty-five  pounds  of  silk,  which  is  worth  from 
6/.  to  7/.  of  our  money.  It  is  estimated  that  50,000  lbs. 
are  annually  made  in  Assam,  of  which  somewhat  less 
than  a  half  is  exported.  It  sells  from  5.?.  to  5s.  6c/.  per 
11).,  and  is  woven  into  cloth  for  scarfs,  turbans,  sashes, 
and  similar  articles. 

Another  valuable  and  important  silk-worm  is  the  eria, 
or  arincly  worm.  This  is  reared  entirely  in  the  houses 
of  the  peasantry,  and  is  fed  chiefly  on  the  palma  Christi, 
or  castor-oil  plant,  which  requires  little  culture.  Al¬ 
though  the  eria- worm  is  reared  wholly  under  cover,  it 
does  not  demand  so  much  attention  as  the  mulberry-worm ; 
though  there  is  no  very  imporant  difference  in  their  ma¬ 
nagement.  When  they  spin,  they  are  put  into  baskets 
filled  with  drv  leaves,  in  which  thev  make  their  cocoons, 
like  the  muga-worms,  in  bunches,  of  two  or  three  to¬ 
gether.  The  worms  before  they  spin  are  either  white  or 
green,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  white  ones  invaria¬ 
bly  spin  red  silk,  and  the  green  ones  white.  They  are 
not  reeled,  but  spun  like  the  muga  cocoons. 

It  is  conjectured  that  more  than  80,000  pounds  of  eria 
silk  are  made  annually  in  Assam,  and  nearly  all  this 
large  quantity  is  consumed  in  the  country  :  it  is  the  con¬ 
stant  dress  of  the  poorer  classes,  and,  in  the  cold  season, 
of  the  richer  also.  The  stuffs  made  from  it  are  at  first 
coarse  and  stiff,  but  repeated  washings  cause  them  to 
become  silky,  soft,  and  glossy. 

The  cultivation  of  this  worm  appears  to  be  worth  more 
attention  than  has  hitherto  been  given  to  it ;  it  grows 
rapidly,  and  twelve  broods  have  been  perfected  in  one 
year.  It  is  reared  in  almost  every  house  in  Assam,  and 
may  be  increased  to  any  extent.  The  silk,  though 
coarse,  is  warm  and  durable,  and  may  be  bought  in  the 
cocoon  at  little  more  than  a  shilling  a  pound.  One 
account  of  it  says,  “It  gives  a  cloth  of  seemingly  loose 
coarse  texture,  but  of  incredible  durability ;  the  life  of 
one  person  being  seldom  sufficient  to  wear  out  a  garment 
made  of  it,  so  that  the  same  piece  descends  from  mother 
to  daughter.”  A  small  sample  sent  to  England  was 
judged  by  some  manufacturers  to  be  an  excellent  article 
for  making  shawls  like  those  of  Cashmere.  In  addition 
to  the  silk,  the  castor-oil  which  is  produced  from  the 
palma  Christi  might  also  be  taken  into  the  account,  as 
little  or  no  injury  results  to  the  plant  from  stripping  it  of 
leaves  to  feed  the  worms. 

The  other  recently  discovered  silk-worms  are  of  less 
importance  at  present,  though  some  of  them  are  likely  to 
be  useful  eventually.  One  sort,  the  deo-muga,  produces 
a  beautiful  thread  of  great  lustre,  and  though  now  con¬ 
fined  to  Assam,  feeds  upon  the  pipala  tree  (ficus  reli- 
giosa)  which  grows  abundantly  all  over  India.  Another 
sort  is  of  very  large  size,  the  moths  measuring  ten  inches 
from  wing  to  wing.  Of  several  others  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  are  as  yet  scarcely  known ;  but  as  the 
attention  of  Europeans  in  India  has  been  called  to  this 
subject,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  really  valuable  sort  will 
long  remain  undiscovered. 
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OXEN  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 


[Scene  on  the  Banks  of  the  Vial  River.] 


The  Ox,  as  a  domestic  animal,  lias  been  coeval  with 
man,  either  in  a  pastoral  or  agricultural  state.  It  is  one 
of  the  essentials  of  his  existence.  We  accordingly  find 
it  mentioned  in  the  earliest  records  as  constituting  a 
prime  portion  of  his  wealth,  and  an  object  of  protection 
in  the  earliest  recorded  laws,  as  in  the  prohibitions  not 
to  unequally  yoke  the  ox  and  the  ass  to  the  plough,  and 
not  to  “  muzzle  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the  corn.” 
That  the  ox  was  very  early  employed  as  a  beast  of 
draught  is  well  known  from  the  monuments  of  Egypt, 
and  from  the  mention  of  it  in  yokes,  as  in  the  book  of 
Job,  where,  amongst  that  patriarch’s  other  possessions,  are 
enumerated  “  five  hundred  yoke  of  oxen  ;”  and  his  oxen 
are  also  said  to  have  been  occupied  in  ploughing.  In¬ 
deed,  the  creature  was,  in  the  earlier  history  of  man,  far 
more  precious  than  animals  domesticated  at  a  later 
period,  such  as  the  horse.  The  ox  was  valuable  both  in 
peace  and  in  war.  Its  hide  covered  the  “  bossy  ”  shield, 
and  its  horns,  besides  being  a  symbol  of  power,  fur¬ 
nished  the  earliest  and  most  easily-formed  trumpets. 

The  genus  bos,  ox,  of  which  the  bison  is  a  sub-genus, 
comprehends  species  which  have  been  in  the  service  of 
man  from  time  immemorial,  and  species  which,  as  far 
VOL.  VII. 


as  we  know,  are  essentially  wild.  Thus,  whatever  may 
be  the  origin  of  our  domestic  ox,  the  Urus,  which  ranged 
wild  in  the  Hercynian  Forest,  and  which  also  abounded 
in  the  forests  of  Britain,  furnishing  our  rude  ancestors 
with  a  dangerous  but  exciting  object  of  chase,  is  now 
regarded  as  a  wholly  extinct  species — one  that  was  ex¬ 
terminated,  but  never  tamed.  In  like  manner,  the 
European  bison,  “  an  animal  still  to  be  found  in  some 
of  the  Lithuanian  forests,  and  perhaps  in  those  of  Mol¬ 
davia,  Wallachia,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Caucasus, 
is  a  distinct  species  which  man  has  never  subdued;” 
it  is  “  fast  following  its  extinct  congener  the  Urus .”  A 
similar  fate  probably  awaits  that  fierce  creature  the  Cape 
buffalo  ( bos  caffer,  described  in  the  ‘  Penny  Magazine,* 
vol.  i.,  p.  131),  which  Sparrman  first  recognised  as  a 
distinct  species ;  it  is  now  rare  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  colony,  and  will,  doubtless,  continue  to  retire  before 
the  advance  of  colonization. 

That  fine  docile  creature,  the  domestic  Cape  ox,  is  of 
the  same  essential  value  to  the  colonists  and  the  natives 
of  South  Africa  as  was  the  domestic  ox  in  patriarchal 
times,  with  the  additional  value  of  performing  many  of 
the  services  which  in  the  East  are  assigned  to  the 
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camel.  The  readers  of  the  ‘  Penny  Magazine  ’  have 
heen  made  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  services 
and  the  value  of  the  ox  of  the  Cape.  (See  the  second 
volume,  which  contains  some  notices  of  emigrant  strug¬ 
gles  in  South  Africa,  and  a  recent  number,  379,  on  the 
Aborigines.) 

The  Caffres  and  Elottentots  rear  a  fine  race,  marked 
with  large  brown  or  black  clouds.  Some  are  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  size,  with  the  horns  directed  forwards  and  up¬ 
wards.  It  is  from  these  that  their  bake  ley,  or  war- 
oxen,  are  chosen ;  they  ride  them  on  all  occasions,  as 
they  are  quick,  persevering,  extremely  docile,  and  go¬ 
verned  by  the  voice,  or  a  whistle,  with  surprising  intel¬ 
ligence.  They  thrive  most  on  the  Zuure  Velden  (sour 
fields),  or  saline  pastures — fields  producing  a  spontaneous 
crop  of  coarse  sour  grass  ;  and  that  kind  of  food  may 
cause  the  particularly  fetid  smell  of  their  breath  noticed 
by  Sir  J.  Barrow.  The  long  horns  of  some  of  this 
breed  are  often  trained  by  the  Namaguas  and  other 
tribes,  so  as  to  twist  in  spiral  curves,  or  other  fanciful 
forms,  wrhich  is  said  to  be  managed  by  means  of  a  warm 
iron. 

The  wood-cut  at  the  head  of  this  article  presents  a 
party  of  settlers  with  their  travelling-waggon  drawn  by 
oxen,  and  they  are  endeavouring  to  break  in  a  refractory 
animal.  In ‘the  distance  oxen  are  seen  swimming  across 
a  river.  It  has  been  taken  from  a  drawing  made  by 
one  of  the  artists  attached  to  Dr.  Smith’s  expedition. 


BEE -HUNTING  AND  BEE-KEEPING,  AS  PRAC¬ 
TISED  IN  AMERICA. 

In  some  of  the  forests  of  America,  wild  bees  of  the 
domestic  or  “  honey-bee”  species  are  so  abundant,  that 
many  persons  make  a  livelihood  by  “  bee-hunting,”  that 
is,  by  traversing  the  woods  in  search  of  the  natural 
hives  of  the  honey-bee.  But,  like  other  kinds  of  forest- 
hunting,  this  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  precarious  and  un¬ 
certain  calling,  so  that  those  who  engage  in  it  are  persons 
banished  from  society,  or  such  as  are  too  lazy  to  engage 
in  more  laborious  and  regular  pursuits.  Bee-hunting, 
however,  requires  a  quick  and  practised  eye,  and  some 
acquaintance  with  the  habits  of  these  useful  and  indus¬ 
trious  insects ;  for  where  the  trees  are  lofty,  the  foliage 
thick,  and  the  surface  of  the  ground  rough  and  encum¬ 
bered  with  fallen  timber,  the  bee-hunter  of  long  expe¬ 
rience  finds  it  difficult  to  keep  up  a  successful  chace  with 
the  honey-laden  bees  on  their  way  to  their  storehouses  in 
the  hollow  limbs  of  some  decaying  monarch  of  the 
forest.  When  he  believes  that  he  has  discovered  the 
retreat  of  the  little  wanderers,  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sure,  with  the  head  of  his  axe,  or  with  a  stout  branch  or 
sapling,  he  deals  upon  the  bole  of  the  tree  a  few 
“  sturdy  strokes,”  anxiously  watching  the  crevice  he  ob¬ 
served  the  home-bound  insects  enter ;  and  should  there 
be  a  hive  or  family  in  some  cavity  far  above  him,  the 
noise  and  concussion  produced  by  the  bee-hunter’s  blows 
will  most  probably  create  such  a  disturbance,  that  many 
of  the  inhabitants  may  be  seen  issuing  from  their  sus¬ 
pected  retreat.  However,  should  his  efforts  prove  un¬ 
availing  (for  it  will  sometimes  happen  so  when  the  trees 
are  very  large,  and  but  little  decayed),  and  he  still  be¬ 
lieves  that  it.  is  really  a  “  bee-tree,”  then  he  returns  on 
some  other  day,  and  attempts  to  satisfy  himself  that  he 
has  been  right  in  his  conjectures.  He  next  proceeds 
to  hew  down  the  tree ;  which  having  done,  he  then  lights 
a  fire  in  order  to  “  smoke  out”  or  suffocate  his  victims. 
Sometimes  a  bee-tree  will  contain  a  large  quantity  of 
honey  and  honeycomb ;  but  as  the  tree  has  to  be  hewn 
in  pieces  in  order  to  get  at  the  treasure  (a  portion  of  the 
honey  is  usually  very  old),  together  with  the  effect  of  the 
concussion  when  the  tree  falls,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
prize  is  lost,  or  rendered  useless,  since  much  of  the 
comb  gets  broken  to  pieces  and  mixed  with  the  de- 
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caycd  and  rotten  wood.  The  honeycomb  is  com¬ 
monly  of  greater  value  than  the  honey ;  for  where 
bees  are  tolerably  abundant  (as  is  the  case  in  most 
parts  of  the  country  under  consid'eration),  honey  is 
scarcely  saleable  at  any  price ;  while  bees’-wax  is 
at  all  times  a  marketable  article,  either  at  the  country 
stores  or  in  any  of  the  towns  and  cities.  It  is  not  un¬ 
usual  to  find  three  or  four  hundredweight  of  honey  and 
honeycomb  in  one  of  those  bee-trees ;  but  judging  from 
the  very  dark  colour  of  the  comb,  and  the  peculiar 
flavour  of  the  honey,  a  portion  of  it  appears  to  have  been 
stored  up  during  several  years. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  many  of  these  bee- 
trees  throw  off  several  swarms  annually,  else  the  vast 
number  of  bee-trees  could  not  be  accounted  for ;  for  al¬ 
though  it  is  a  very  common  occurrence  for  domestic 
swarms  to  betake  themselves  to  the  woods,  and  thus 
escape,  yet  the  number  of  bees  lost  in  this  way  would 
by  no  means  account  for  the  numerous  natural  hives  in 
many  parts  of  the  forests.  It  is  also  equally  apparent 
that  the  quantity  of  bees  inhabiting  a  bee-tree  is  some¬ 
times  infinitely  greater  than  what  an  ordinary-sized  hive 
contains.  Indeed  I  have  seen  instances  where  there 
seemed  fully  as  many  as  would  fill  a  half-bushel  measure ; 
and  I  have  been  informed  by  old  bee-hunters  that  they 
had  sometimes  known  much  larger  quantities. 

Since  the  “  economy  of  bees”  is  a  subject  that  has 
been  much  discussed,  and  one  that  has  been  considered 
as  generally  interesting,  it  may  prove  acceptable  to 
give  a  brief  statement  of  some  of  the  plans  adopted 
by  practical  bee-keepers  in  the  northern  States  of 
America.  The  culture  of  bees  is  a  matter  even  of  greater 
interest  in  that  country  than  in  our  own,  since  it  is  no¬ 
torious  that  the  Americans  are  peculiarly  addicted  to 
sweets ;  and  far  into  the  interior  it  is  more  the  custom  to 
use  honey  than  sugar  in  tea,  coffee,  &c.,  except  in  situa¬ 
tions  where  the  people  are  in  the  habit  of  making  sugar 
from  the  sap  of  the  maple-tree. 

Although  there  are  various  opinions  respecting  the 
situation  in  which  bee-hives  ought  to  be  placed,  it 
appears  pretty  generally  agreed  that  they  should  be  made 
of  wrood  (with  reference  to  America),  and  their  usual  size 
about  ten  or  twelve  inches  square.  A  common  board  of 
an  inch  in  thickness  is  generally  used;  and  although 
some  persons  prefer  two-inch  plank,  hives  constructed  in 
this  manner  are  unnecessarily  heavy  and  clumsy.  Some 
bee-keepers  erect  sheds  fronting  the  east  or  south-east ; 
hut  excepting  the  protection  they  afford  from  the  heat  of 
the  mid-day  sun,  but  little  advantage  is  considered  to 
arise  from  sheds  of  this  description.  The  more  common 
mode  therefore  is,  to  drive  three  posts  into  the  ground, 
leaving  them  about  30  inches  above  the  surface;  and 
upon  the  flat  tops  of  these  a  board  is  securely  fixed.  On 
this  board  or  platform,  which  ought  to  have  a  slight  in¬ 
clination  towards  the  front,  the  hive  is  placed,  a  groove 
of  sufficient  depth  to  carry  off  the  water  having  been  pre¬ 
viously  cut  in  the  platform.  Besides  this,  there  is  also 
another  board  of  similar  dimensions  placed  upon  the  top 
of  each  hive,  which  answers  the  two-fold  purpose  of 
screening  them  from  the  meridian  sun,  as  well  as  from 
much  of  the  rain  that  chances  to  fall.  The  cover  may 
be  screwed  to  the  hive  with  a  couple  of  screws,  or  field 
in  its  position  by  placing  thereon  a  flat  stone,  which  may 
be  removed  at  pleasure.  It  is  by  no  means  unusual  to 
see  30  or  even  60  bee-hives,  in  an  orchard  or  bee-garden, 
placed  upon  posts  as  above  described,  in  many  parts  of 
the  country.  This  is  decidedly  the  best  method  of 
keeping  bees  for  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  “  driving” 
them  when  they  take  the  honey ;  for  the  old-fashioned 
and  barbarous  plan  of  destroying  the  bees  is  very  seldom 
resorted  to.  In  this  system  of  “  driving,”  great  facility 
is  found  to  exist  in  the  common  square  wooden  hive;  for 
since  the  mouths  or  openings  of  the  new  hives  are  quite 
regular,  and  of  precisely  the  same  dimensions  as  the  old' 
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ones,  the  openings  of  the  two  therefore  exactly  correspond 
to  each  other. 

On  some  dark  and  damp  evening  towards  the  latter 
part  of  July,  the  “  driving  ”  is  generally  undertaken. 
Where  a  considerable  number  of  hives  have  to  be  driven 
it  is  usual  to  drive  but  a  few  of  them  on  the  same  even¬ 
ing,  inasmuch  as  were  many  of  the  hives  molested  at 
once  there  would  be  such  a  disturbance  created  in  the 
bee-yard  as  might  prove  injurious  to  some  of  the  standard 
hives.  The  process  of  “  driving”  is  exceedingly  simple. 
After  a  sliding  piece  of  thin  board  (fixed  there  for  that 
purpose)  has  been  moved  forward  so  as  to  shut  up  the 
small  opening  which  admits  the  bees  into  the  hive,  the 
hive  is  then  moved  gently  from  off  the  board  upon  which 
it  stood,  and  carefully  placed  upon  an  empty  hive,  which 
must  be  in  readiness,  mouth  upwards,  to  receive  it ;  the 
sides  of  each  exactly  corresponding.  A  cord,  or  strap, 
which  had  been  previously  placed  upon  the  ground,  and 
under  the  empty  hive,  must  be  passed  upwards  over  the 
one  containing  the  bees,  binding  the  two  hives  together 
as  securely  as  possible,  which  may  be  easily  effected 
where  they  are  made  in  the  manner  and  of  the  materials 
here  described.  This  having  been  accomplished,  the 
position  of  the  hives  must  then  be  reversed,  so  that  the 
full  one  may  be  underneath  and  its  mouth  upwards.  It 
must  then  be  struck  smartly,  but  not  forcibly,  with  some 
hard  body  (a  short  stick  will  answer  very  well),  and 
after  a  few  minutes’  hammering  the  bees  will  have  as¬ 
cended  into  the  empty  hive.  The  fastening  must  then 
be  quickly  undone,  and  the  new  hive  removed  gently  to 
the  platform  where  the  old  one  stood.  The  whole  busi¬ 
ness,  if  judiciously  managed,  will  not  occupy  more  than 
a  few  minutes ;  and  there  will  not  probably  remain  be¬ 
hind  more  than  a  score  or  two  of  bees,  which  may  be 
destroyed  in  the  usual  way,  or  else  suffered  to  escape. 
There  will  at  first  be  great  turmoil  and  confusion  amongst 
the  bees  in  their  new  abode,  so  that  it  is  generally  con¬ 
sidered  prudent  not  to  withdraw  the  slide  that  shuts  them 
in  until  the  middle  or  afternoon  of  the  following  day.  In 
most  cases  they  prudently  begin  to  work  as  soon  as  they 
find  themselves  robbed  of  their  store  of  sweets ;  but  occa¬ 
sionally  they  continue  dissatisfied  for  some  time,  and 
attack  the  neighbouring  hives  that  have  been  undis¬ 
turbed.  The  customary  plan  is  to  take  away  the  whole 
of  the  honey  in  the  hive  from  which  the  bees  have  been 
expelled,  provided  the  season  be  sufficiently  early  to 
admit  of  their  laying  up  an  ample  stock  for  the  ensuing 
winter;  but  sometimes,  when  the  swarm  is  not  very 
strong,  or  when  the  summer  is  considerably  advanced, 
only  alternate  courses  of  the  honeycomb  are  extracted  ;  in 
which  case  the  bees  have  to  be  “  driven  ”  back  into  their 
old  quarters.  This,  however,  is  but  an  indifferent  plan  ; 
for  since  the  weather  generally  is  hot  at  that  period  or 
the  year,  there  is  often  much  damage  done  to  the  remain¬ 
ing  honeycomb,  and  also  considerable  loss  both  of  honey 
and  bees. 

Although  the  system  of  “  driving  ”  is  pretty  general 
amongst  bee-keepers,  of  late  years  many  persons  have 
resorted  to  another  plan,  and,  in  some  instances,  with 
considerable  success.  This  plan  is  invariably  to  keep  the 
bees  in  open  sheds  ;  and  instead  of  permitting  the  hives 
to  throw  off  swarms  annually,  to  compel  them  to  take 
possession  of  new  hives  as  often  as  may  appear  necessary. 
When  a  hive  gives  indications  of  throwing  off  a  swarm  it 
is  slidden  back  upon  the  platform  where  it  stands,  and 
a  new  hive,  with  openings  or  passages  behind ,  corres¬ 
ponding  exactly  with  those  in  the  old  one,  is  pushed  close 
up  against  it ;  so  that  the  bees  arc  under  the  necessity  of 
passing  through  the  new  one  whenever  they  go  abroad  ; 
and  in  this  new  apartment  the  colony,  which  would  have 
soon  been  thrown  off  as  a  new  swarm,  commences  opera¬ 
tions.  An  improvement  upon  compelling  the  occupants 
of  the  old  hive  to  pass  through  the  new  one,  consists  in 
having  an  opening,  in  the  rear  of  the  old  one,  which  has 


been  kept  closed  until  the  new  hive  has  been  added  to  the 
other,  but  which  may  now  be  opened  at  pleasure  by  the 
withdrawal  of  a  slide,  by  which  means  the  bees  will  find 
an  easy  egress  at  the  rear ;  for  since  the  honeycomb  is 
placed  in  rows  parallel  with  the  sides  of  the  hive,  there 
will  be  nothing  to  prevent  a  free  passage  to  the  rear  after 
the  front  outlet  has  been  closed.  Where  this  plan  is 
acted  upon,  the  bee-houses  should  be  open  both  in  front 
and  rear,  so  that  it  would  be  immaterial  on  which  side 
the  entrance  was  placed,  although  there  is  apparently 
some  objection  to  the  bees  entering  the  hive  on  the  con¬ 
trary  side  to  that  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to. 
When  the  new  hive  has  the  appearance  of  being  full  of 
bees  another  empty  hive  may  be  added  precisely  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  last,  and  where  the  platform  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  capacious  a  considerable  number  of  hives  may 
be  joined  to  each  other  in  the  manner  aforesaid,  should  it 
be  deemed  advisable  to  do  so.  When  it  becomes  de¬ 
sirable  to  take  away  some  honey  the  process  is  easily 
effected,  which  I  consider  one  of  the  chief  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  plan  in  question.  The  hives  being  all  ex¬ 
actly  of  the  same  dimensions,  and  the  doors  or  openings 
of  each  hive  having  suitable  slides,  so  as  to  close  them 
when  necessary,  any  hive  which  may  be  selected  can  be 
withdrawn  in  a  moment  after  the  bees  have  been  “  drum¬ 
med  out,”  and  an  empty  one  introduced  in  its  place.  In 
all  the  various  processes  of  abstracting  honey,  where  it  is 
intended  that  the  lives  of  the  bees  should  be  spared,  care 
ought  to  be  taken  to  perform  it  early  in  the  season  ;  since 
it  is  infinitely  better  to  be  rather  too  early  than  a  little  too 
late,  for  in  the  latter  case  the  consequence  is  the  almost 
certain  loss  of  the  hive. 

There  are  several  other  modes  of  managing  bees  in 
America  ;  but  as  they  have  hitherto  been  more  of  expe¬ 
riments  than  regular  systems,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to 
introduce  them  here.  One  plan,  however,  has  struck  me 
as  being  somewhat  remarkable ;  and,  so  far  as  it  has 
been  tried,  tolerably  successful ;  hence  I  am  induced  to 
say  a  few  words  concerning  it.  A  room  of  convenient 
dimensions  (commonly  a  small  chamber  in  the  dwelling- 
house)  is  fitted  up  with  shelves,  on  which  the  hives  are 
placed.  The  bee-keeper  probably  commences  his  colony 
with  two  or  three  hives,  but  takes  care  that  his  shelves 
are  furnished  with  several  empty  ones,  so  that  when  the 
swarms  are  cast  off  there  is  plenty  of  choice  for  a  new 
residence.  The  bee-room,  it  should  be  observed,  must 
be  kept  perfectly  dark,  or  nearly  so  ;  for  the  only  open¬ 
ings  by  which  any  light  is  admitted  are  two  or  three  small 
auger-holes  at  each  “  landing-place  ”  (of  which  there 
are  commonly  two  or  three)  to  afford  the  bees  ingress  and 
egress.  The  landing-places  are  small  pieces  of  board 
fixed  outside  of  the  building  and  close  to  the  auger- 
holes,  for  the  homeward-bound  bees  to  alight  upon ;  and 
from  thence  to  each  of  the  hives  a  narrow  piece  of  board, 
or  scantling,  is  placed  for  them  to  walk  upon,  otherwise 
they  might  have  some  difficulty  in  discovering  their 
hives  in  the  dark.  Some  of  the  advantages  of  this  plan 
are  said  to  consist  in  the  facility  it  affords  of  taking  away 
the  honey  in  those  darkened  apartments,  as  well  as  of 
never  losing  any  swarms,  which  is  a  very  common  occur¬ 
rence  with  those  who  keep  bees  in  America,  and  manage 
them  in  the  old-fashioned  way  of  permitting  the  hives  to 
cast  their  swarms  abroad,  when  many  of  them  escape  to 
the  woods. 

Although  for  the  most  part  the  winters  are  long,  and 
frequently  very  severe,  few  of  the  bee-keepers  attempt  to 
shelter  their  hives  from  the  cold ;  and  yet  upon  the  whole 
I  have  known  but  very  little  loss  occur,  even  during  the 
coldest  winters,  except  in  cases  of  late  swarms,  or  where 
the  bees  had  been  robbed  of  their  honey  too  late  in  the 
season. 

There  is  a  small  insect  called  a  miller  (a  species  of 
moth)  that  is  very  injurious  to  bee-keeping  ;  for  when 
once  it  finds  its  way  into  the  hives,  it  deposits  eggs 
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and  commits  considerable  depredations.  However,  on 
the  whole,  America  is  an  excellent  country  for  bees ;  and 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  amongst  the  blossoms  of  the 
fruits  and  flowers  found  there,  the  flelds  of  buckwheat, 


while  that  plant  is  in  blossom,  are  the  favourite  haunts 
of  myriads  of  honey-bees  ;  and  buckwheat  honey,  which 
is  as  transparent  as  crystal,  is  highly  esteemed  by  the 
people  of  America. 


BARRY’S  PICTURES.— V.  Elysium,  or  the  State  of  Final  Retribution 


[Elysium,  or  the  State  of  Final  Retribution.] 


It  has  been  said  that  “  Painting  is  silent  poetry,  and 
poetry  is  a  speaking  picture.”  Each  has  its  peculiar 
advantages.  Painting  can  tell  a  story,  or  show  us  a 
scene,  in  “  an  instant  of  time,”  with  a  force  and  vivid¬ 
ness  which  poetry  cannot  reach.  The  liveliest  description 
still  leaves  the  reader  something  to  fancy ;  and  there  are 
events  in  which  so  much  is  crowded  into  a  narrow  space, 
that  the  most  vigorous  and  brief  narrative  consumes  in 
reading  far  more  time  than  the  incidents  in  actual  occur¬ 
rence.  But  the  case  is  reversed  when  poetry  and  paint¬ 
ing  try  to  delineate  the  invisible  and  the  unknown.  The 
poet,  by  amplifying  material  images  and  giving  them  a 
shadowy  and  undefined  form,  can  fill  our  minds  with 
thoughts  of  grandeur  and  magnificence,  which  the  painter 
can  scarcely  touch  without  destroying  the  illusion.  What 
painter  can  transfer  Milton’s  picture  of  Death  and  Sin 
to  his  canvass  in  all  its  original  force  ?  Or,  to  mention 
only  another  instance,  what  a  vague  and  yet  intensely 
vivid  idea  of  power,  spirituality,  and  motion  is  conveyed 
in  the  image  of  Uriel  descending  on  a  sunbeam !  The 
angel  seems  to  cross  our  vision  “swift  as  a  shooting  star 
in  autumn  thwarts  the  night.”  To  embody  such  a 
thought  is  to  deprive  it  of  its  ehief  poetic  character. 

It  was  doubtless  such  a  consideration,  amongst  others, 
and  not  merely  his  avowed  indifference  towards  art,  that 
made  Dr.  Johnson  say,  “  I  had  rather  see  the  portrait  of  a 
dog  that  I  knew,  than  all  the  allegorical  paintings  they 
can  show  me  in  the  world.”  Yet  he  admitted  the  merits 
of  Barry’s  series  of  allegorical  paintings.  Writing  to 
Mrs.  Thrale,  he  says,  “  You  must  think  with  some  esteem 
of  Barry  for  the  comprehension  of  his  design;”  and, 
speaking  of  the  pictures  to  Boswell,  he  said,  “  Whatever 
the  hand  may  have  done,  the  mind  has  done  its  part. 
There  is  a  grasp  of  mind  there  which  you  find  nowhere 
else.”  Amongst  other  admirers,  too,  Jonas  Hanway  took 
his  own  eccentric  though  kind-hearted  way  of  testifying 
his  approbation.  Having  inspected  the  pictures  (they 
were  exhibiting  for  Barry’s  benefit),  he  went  to  the  door¬ 
keeper,  and  astonished  him  by  vehemently  demanding 
back  the  shilling  which  he  had  paid  for  admission.  The 


shilling  was  reluctantly  returned,  and  Hanway  put  down 
a  guinea  in  its  place.  Barry  was  proud  of  this  incident. 
It  was  a  mode  of  testifying  approbation  which  sympa¬ 
thised  with  his  own  ardent,  proud,  enthusiastic,  and 
eccentric  character. 

Barry’s  two  great  pictures  in  the  series  strikingly 
illustrate  the  difference  pointed  out  between  poetry  and 
painting.  The  spectator,  on  entering  the  large  room  of 
the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts  and  Manu¬ 
factures,  is  led  almost  naturallv  to  examine  the  “  Victors 
at  Olympia,”  and  “  Elysium,  or  the  State  of  Final  Retri¬ 
bution,”  which  face  each  other,  occupying  each  side  of 
the  room.  The  one,  though  in  an  allegorical  series, 
fulfils  all  the  conditions  of  a  historical  painting.  Every¬ 
thing  is  natural  and  probable.  The  picture  tells  its  story 
with  distinctness  and  power,  so  that  none  can  misunder¬ 
stand  it.  But  on  looking  towards  the  other,  the  mind  is 
at  first  confused  by  the  crowd,  and  then  the  strange 
groupings  of  character  and  costume  create  a  sensation  of 
the  ludicrous.  But  notwithstanding  many  objections 
which  rise  in  the  mind  of  the  spectator,  as  he  leisurely 
examines  the  picture,  it  is  a  very  remarkable  perform¬ 
ance.  To  use  Dr.  Johnson’s  words,  “whatever  the  hand 
may  have  done,  the  mind  has  done  its  part.”  Barry  was 
quite  aware  of  the  objections  to  which  “  Elysium,  or  the 
State  of  Final  Retribution”  was  exposed.  “  Although,” 
he  says,  “  it  is  indisputably  true  that  it  exceeds  the 
highest  reach  of  human  comprehension  to  form  an  ade¬ 
quate  conception  of  the  nature  and  degree  of  that  beati¬ 
tude  which  hereafter  will  be  the  final  reward  of  virtue ; 
yet  it  is  also  true  that  the  arts  which  depend  on  the  ima¬ 
gination,  though  short  and  imperfect,  may  nevertheless 
be  very  innocently  and  very  usefully  employed  on  the 
subject,  from  which  the  fear  of  erring  ought  not  to  deter 
us  from  the  desire  of  being  serviceable.” 

The  picture  of  “  Elysium,  or  the  State  of  Final  Retri¬ 
bution”  is  the  capital  that  crowns  the  column.  Barry 
thought  his  illustration  of  the  idea,  that  “  the  attainment 
of  man’s  true  rank  in  the  creation,  and  his  present  and 
future  happiness,  depend  on  the  cultivation  and  proper 
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direction  of  tlie  human  faculties,”  would  he  incomplete 
without  carrying  us  beyond  this  world  and  its  influences. 
It  is  only  a  particular,  not  a  general  truth,  that 

“  The  evil  that  men  do, lives  after  them, 

The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones  •” 

for  goodness  has  a  vital  principle,  and  the  humblest, 
working  in  his  sphere  to  benefit  his  fellow-men,  is  sowing 
the  seeds  of  immortal  fruit.  Still  it  would  he  a  narrow 
horizon  that  was  bounded  by  the  present  state  of  things. 
“  It  was  my  wish,”  says  Barry,  “  to  bring  together  in 
Elysium  those  great  and  good  men  of  all  ages  and 
nations  who  were  cultivators  and  benefactors  of  man¬ 
kind.  The  picture  forms  a  kind  of  apotheosis,  or  more 
properly  a  beatification,  of  those  useful  qualities  which 
were  pursued  throughout  the  series.”  And  this  he  has 
done  on  a  very  large  and  tolerant  principle.  In  consider¬ 
ing  the  claims  of  his  characters  to  be  admitted  into  his 
Elysium,  he  did  not  ask,  What  evil  has  this  or  that  man 
done  ?  but,  Did  he  avail  himself  of  opportunities  of  doing- 
good  ?  Barry’s  mind  had  a  cordial  sympathy  for  what¬ 
ever  he  thought  tended  to  elevate  his  fellow-meu;  and  as 
his  own  art  ranked  high  amongst  the  means  of  elevation, 
he  has  not  scrupled  to  introduce  into  his  picture  one  or 
two  individuals  whose  patronage  of  art,  in  his  opinion, 
balanced  a  multitude  of  faults.  But  all  his  liberality 
could  not  keep  the  painter  from  manifesting  some-  of  his 
peculiarities.  For  instance,  though  he  has  admitted 
Hogarth  amongst  his  company,  it  was  with  a  grudge ; 
for  the  chief  merit  of  Hogarth,  he  thought,  lay  in  his 
power  of  “  shaking  the  sides,”  and  that  he  considered 
but  an  ignoble  application  of  art.  The  “  moral,”  how¬ 
ever,  in  Hogarth’s  laughter  prevailed;  and  though  Barry 
sat  him  down  as  inferior  to  a  contemporary  artist,  now 
unknown  to  fame,  he  did  justice  to  himself  by  giving  a 
place  to  Hogarth  along  with  Richardson  and  Fielding, 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 

The  description  informs  us,  that  the  picture  of  “  Ely¬ 


sium,  or  the  State  of  Final  Retribution”  is  “  separated 
from  that  of  ‘  The  Society  distributing  its  Rewards’  by 
palm-trees;  near  which,  on  a  pedestal,  sits  a  pelican 
feeding  its  young  with  its  own  blood ;  a  happy  type  of 
those  personages  represented  in  the  picture,  who  had  worn 
themselves  out  in  the  service  of  mankind.  Near  the  top 
of  the  picture  are  indistinctly  seen,  as  immersed  and  lost 
in  the  great  blaze  of  light,  cherubims  veiled  with  their 
wings,  in  the  act  of  adoration,  and  offering  incense  to  that 
invisible  and  incomprehensible  Power  which  is  above 
them  and  out  of  the  picture,  from  whence  the  light  and 
glory  proceed,  which  are  diffused  over  the  whole  piece. 
By  thus  introducing  the  idea  of  the  Divine  Essence,  by 
effect  rather  than  by  form,  the  absurdity  committed  by 
many  painters  is  happily  avoided,  and  the  mind  of  every 
intelligent  spectator  is  filled  with  awe  and  reverence. 
The  groups  of  female  figures,  which  appear  at  a  further 
distance  absorbed  in  glory,  are  those  characters  of  female 
excellence,  whose  social  conduct,  benevolence,  affectionate 
friendship,  and  regular  discharge  of  domestic  duties, 
soften  the  cares  of  human  life,  and  diffuse  happiness 
around  them.  In  the  more  advanced  part,  just  bordering 
on  this  blaze  of  light  (where’  the  female  figures  are 
almost  absorbed),  is  introduced  a  group  of  poor  native 
West  Indian  females  in  the  act  of  adoration,  preceded  by 
angels  burning  incense,  and  followed  by  their  good 
bishop  ;  his  face,  partly  concealed  by  that  energetic  hand 
which  holds  his  crosier  or  pastoral  staff,  may  notwith¬ 
standing,  by  the  word  Chiapa  inscribed  on  the  front  of 
his  mitre,  be  identified  with  the  glorious  Friar  Bartho- 
lomeo  de  las  Casas,  bishop  of  that  place.  This  matter 
of  friendly  intercourse  continued,  beyond  life,  is  pushed 
still  further  in  the  more  advanced  part  of  the  same  group, 
by  the  male  adoring  Americans  and  some  Dominican 
friars,  where  the  very  graceful  incident  occurs  of  one  of 
these  Dominicans  directing  the  attention  of  an  astonished 
Carib  to  some  circumstances  of  that  beatitude  the  enjoy 
ment  of  which  he  had  promised  to  his  Carib  friend.” 
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THE  PENNY 

The  character  of  Las" Casas  was  peculiarly  calculated 
to  excite  the  admiration  of  Barry.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  introduction  of  the  pelican  as  “  a  happy 
type  of  those  personages  who  had  worn  themselves  out 
in  the  service  of  mankind,”  it  at  least  expresses  Barry’s 
idea  of  the  highest  kind  of  merit ;  for  his  favourite  maxim 
was,  “No  cross,  no  crown.”  And  indeed  Las  Casas 
ranks  amongst  those  great  good  men  of  history  whom  no 
disappointment  or  obstacle  can  drive  from  the  pursuit  of 
a  righteous  cause.  He  is  reproached  with  having  sacri¬ 
ficed  the  negroes  to  the  Indians ;  and  in  his  anxiety  to 
rescue  one  class  of  men  from  oppression,  to  have  lent  the 
sanction  of  his  approbation  to  that  slave-trade,  which  it 
has  cost  Great  Britain  such  an  expenditure  of  intellect, 
moral  power,  and  money,  to  check.  How  far  the  accu¬ 
sation  is  true  cannot  now  be  distinctly  ascertained.  The 
Negro  slave-trade  had  sprung  into  existence  before  his 
supposed  approbation  was  given  ;  and  if  he  did  give  his 
approbation  it  was  probably  on  the  principle  of  choosing 
what  he  thought  the  least  of  two  evils.  The  Indians 
were  wasting  away  under  the  oppression  of  the  Spaniards ; 
and  a  Negro  was  found  to  be  able  to  do  the  work  of  four 
Indians. 

“  The  first  group  below  on  the  left  hand,  in  this  Pic¬ 
ture,  consists  of  Roger  Bacon,  Archimedes,  Descartes, 
and  Thales ;  behind  them  stand  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  Co¬ 
pernicus,  Galileo,  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  regarding  with 
awe  and  admiration  a  solar  system,  which  two  angels  are 
unveiling  and  explaining  to  them  :  near  the  inferior 
angel,  who  is  holding  the  veil,  is  Columbus,  with  a  chart 
of  his  voyage  ;  and  close  to  him,  Epaminondas  with  his 
shield,  Socrates,  Cato  the  younger,  the  elder  Brutus,  and 
Sir  Thomas  More.  Behind  Marcus  Brutus  is  William 
Molyneux,  holding  his  book  of  the  case  of  Ireland  ;  near 
Columbus  is  Lord  Shaftesbury,  John  Locke,  Zeno,  Aris¬ 
totle,  and  Plato ;  and  in  the  opening  between  this  group 
and  the  next  are  Dr.  William  Harvey,  the  discoverer  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the  Honourable  Robert 
Boyle.  The  next  group  are  legislators,  where  King 
Alfred  the  Great  is  leaning  on  the  shoulder  of  William 
Penn,  who  is  showing  his  tolerant,  pacific  code  of  equal 
laws  to  Lycurgus  ;  standing  round  them  are  Minos, 
Trajan,  Antoninus,  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia,  Edward 
the  Black  ‘Prince,  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  and 
Andrea  Doria  of  Genoa.  Here  too  are  introduced  those 
patrons  of  genius,  Lorenzo  de’  Medici,  Louis  the  Four¬ 
teenth,  Alexander  the  Great,  Charles  the  First,  Colbert, 
Leo  the  Tenth,  Francis  the  First,  the  Earl  of  Arundel, 
and  the  illustrious  monk  Cassiodorus,  no  less  admirable 
and  exemplary  as  the  Secretary  of  State  than  as  the  friar 
in  his  convent  at  Viviers,  the  plan  of  which  he  holds  in 
his  hand.  Just  before  this  group,  on  the  rocks  which 
separate  Elysium  from  the  Infernal  Regions,  are  placed 
the  angelic  guards  (see  Milton,  book  iv.,  verse  549) — 

“  Betwixt  these  rocky  pillars  Gabriel  sat. 

Chief  of  the  angelic  guards  j” 

and  in  the  most  advanced  part  an  archangel,  weighing 
attentively  the  virtues  and  vices  of  mankind,  whose  raised 
hand  and  expressive  countenance  denote  great  concern  at 
the  preponderancy  of  evil  :  behind  this  figure  is  another 
angel,  explaining  to  Pascal  and  Bishop  Butler  the  analogy 
between  natural  and  revealed  religion.  The  figure  be¬ 
hind  Pascal  and  Butler,  with  his  arm  stretched  out  and 
advancing  with  so  much  energy,  is  that  ornament  of  our 
latter  ages,  the  graceful,  the  sublime  Bossuet,  Bishop  of 
Meaux  ;  the  uniting  tendency  of  the  paper  lie  holds  in 
that  hand,  resting  on  the  shoulder  of  Origen,  would  well 
comport  with  those  pacific  views  of  the  amiable  Grotius 
lor  healing  those  discordant  evils  which  are  sapping  the 
foundation  ot  Christianity  amongst  the  nations  of  Europe, 
where  in  other  respects  it  would  be,  and  even  is,  so  hap¬ 
pily  and  so  well  established. 


MAGAZINE. 

“  Behind  Francis  the  First  and  Lord  Arundel  are 
Hugo  Grotius,  Father  Paul,  and  Pope  Adrian.” 

That  Barry  could  think  for  himself,  as  well  as  love  and 
hate  for  himself,  may  be  easily  remarked  from  the  above 
groupings  of  characters.  “  Roger  Bacon,  Archimedes, 
Descartes,  and  Thales,”  form  a  happy  combination  ;  and 
be  it  remembered  that  the  name  of  the  old  monk  (who, 
like  Descartes,  suffered  persecution  for  opinion)  was  far 
more  associated  in  Barry’s  time  with  “  brazen  heads,” 
and  incantation,  and  other  absurdities,  than  it  is  now, 
when  research  has  shown  him  in  his  true  character — 
“  the  sagacious  advocate  of  reform  in  education,  reading, 
and  reasoning  ;  and,  what  was  equally  rare,  the  real  in¬ 
quirer  into  the  phenomena  of  nature.”*  Nor  was  Barry 
led  away  by  the  association  of  “  Macedonia’s  Madman” 
with  “  the  Swede,”  for  he  has  exhibited  Alexander  the 
Great  amongst  the  patrons  of  art  along  with  our  Charles 
the  First — a  just  tribute  to  both  their  characters.  But 
opinions  will  differ  as  to  the  extent  of  his  eulogium  on 
Bossuet. 

“  Towards  the  top  of  the  picture,  and  near  the  centre, 
sits  Homer  ;  on  his  right  hand  Milton,  next  him  Shak- 
speare,  Spencer,  Chaucer,  and  Sappho.  Behind  Sappho 
sits  Alcaeus,  who  is  talking  with  Ossian  ;  near  him  are 
Menander,  Moliere,  Congreve,  Brahma,  Confucius, 
Mango  Capac,  &c.  Next  Homer,  on  the  other  side,  is 
the  Archbishop  of  Cambray,  with  Virgil  leaning  on  his 
shoulder  ;  and  near  them  Tasso,  Ariosto,  and  Dante.  Be¬ 
hind  Dante,  Petrarch,  Laura,  Giovanni,  and  Boccaccio.  In 
the  second  range  of  figures,  over  Edward  the  Black 
Prince  and  Peter  the  Great,  are  Swift,  Erasmus,  Cervantes ; 
near  them  Pope,  Dryden,  Addison,  Richardson,  Mendel¬ 
sohn,  and  Hogarth.  Behind  Dryden  and  Pope  are 
Sterne,  Gray,  Goldsmith,  Thompson,  and  Fielding  ;  and 
near  Richardson,  Inigo  Jones,  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  Vandyke.  Next  Vandyke  is 
Rubens,  with  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  Le  Sueur ;  and 
behind  him  is  Le  Brun  :  next  to  these  are  Julio  Romano, 
Dominichino,  and  Annibal  Carracci,  who  are  in  conversa¬ 
tion  with  Phidias,  behind  whom  is  Giles  Hussey.  Nicho¬ 
las  Poussin  and  the  Sicyonian  Maid  are  near  them,  with 
Callimachus  and  Pamphilus  ;  near  Apelles  is  Correggio  ; 
behind  Raphael  stand  Michael  Angelo  and  Leonardo  da 
Vinci ;  and  behind  them  Ghiberti,  Donatello,  Massaccio, 
Brunaleschi,  Albert  Durer,  Giotto,  and  Cimabue. 

“  In  the  top  of  this  part  of  the  picture,  the  painter  has 
glanced  at  what  is  called  by  astronomers  the  System  of 
Systems ,  where  the  fixed  stars,  considered  as  so  many 
suns,  each  with  his  several  planets,  are  revolving  round 
the  Great  Cause  of  all  things  ;  and  representing  every 
thing  as  effected  by  intelligence ,  has  shown  each  system 
carried  along  in  its  revolution  by  an  angel.  Only  a  small 
portion  of  this  circle  can  be  seen. 

“•In  the  other  corner  of  the  picture  the  artist  has  re¬ 
presented  Tartarus,  where,  among  cataracts  of  fire  and 
clouds  of  smoke,  two  large  hands  are  seen  ;  one  of  them 
holding  a  fire-fork,  the  other  pulling  down  a  number  of 
figures  bound  together  by  serpents,  representing  war, 
gluttony,  extravagance,  detraction,  parsimony,  and  ambi¬ 
tion  ;  and  floating  down  the  fiery  gulf  are  tyranny, 
hypocrisy,  and  cruelty,  with  their  proper  attributes.” 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


CIRCASSIA  AND  THE  CIRCASSIANS. 

[Continued  from  No.  387-1 

The  population  of  the  Adeche,  or  Circassians,  is  stated 
to  be,  according  to  Russian  returns,  272,400  ;  but  we 
have  no  data  which  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  correctness 
of  this  estimate  ;  the  above  estimate,  however,  probably 
includes  only  the  male  population,  as  we  have  good 
authority  for  believing  that  the  total  amount  is  500,000. 

The  Circassians  are  divided  into  three  classes  : — the 

*  4  Fenny  Cyclopaedia’ — article  IIogkr  Bacon. 
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first  is  that  of  the  princes,  who  are  regarded  as  the  official 
heads  of  the  country ;  their  authority  depends  upon 
the  number  of  their  vassals,  kinsmen,  and  allies,  whom 
they  can  arm  in  their  defence  against  their  neighbours, 
or  in  their  predatory  excursions.  Females  frequently 
bring  a  principality  to  their  husbands,  but  it  does  not  by 
any  means  confer  the  same  honour  as  if  it  had  been 
acquired  by  aims.  On  the  whole  great  equality  prevails, 
and  there  is  a  natural  subordination  which  would  not 
suffer  a  young  prince  who  had  been  showing  all  his 
pride  of  rank  on  a  day  of  battle  to  sit  down  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  an  old  man  without  his  permission.  The  only 
privileges  enjoyed  by  the  nobility  are,  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  spoils  taken  from  a  foe,  and  likewise  the  dues 
they  impose  on  the  vessels  which  visit  their  coasts  for 
the  purposes  of  trade.  The  half  of  this  belongs  to  the 
princes,  who  divide  it  among  those  that  have  attended 
them  in  their  excursions,  or  who  inhabit  the  villages  in 
their  territory  where  foreign  markets  for  barter  have  been 
established. 

There  are  two  ranks  of  princes  amongst  the  Circas¬ 
sians — the  Khanuks,  who  are  not  very  numerous,  and 
the  Ptschi.  The  second  class  consists  of  nobles  who 
acquire  great  powrer  by  their  alliance  with  distinguished 
families ;  the  latter  are  hence  called  Vorks,  or  Usdenes, 
and,  like  the  princes,  enjoy  the  privilege  of  wearing  red 
shoes.  The  condition  of  the  vassals  is  pretty  much  the 
same  as  that  of  the  vassals  in  Europe  during  the  Middle 
Ages.  They  live  from  father  to  son  in  dependence  upon 
the  prince  whose  lands  they  cultivate  in  peace  and  de¬ 
fend  in  war.  Each  of  them  possesses  land  and  cattle  of 
his  own,  to  which  the  prince  has  no  claim  ;  neither  has 
the  latter  any  authority  over  his  vassals  or  their  families, 
so  that  if  they  are  dissatisfied  with  his  service  they  may 
leave  him  and  settle  elsewhere.  A  prince  may  sell  his 
vassals  only  by  virtue  of  his  right  of  inflicting  punish¬ 
ment,  and  in  this  case  the  matter  must  be  determined 
in  a  public  assembly.  These  classes  are  but  little  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  difference  of  dress  or  domestic  manners. 
To  the  above  classes  we  may  add  at  fourth — that  of  cap¬ 
tives  taken  in  war ;  these  they  either  sell  to  the  Turks, 
or  retain  for  themselves,  and  their  children  become  their 
vassals.  The  number  of  Russians  comprehended  in  the 
latter  may  amount  to  about  3000.  All  enemies  who  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  Circassians,  and  who  have  no 
Konack,  or  patron,*  go  into  this  class,  and  are  treated 
with  much  humanity. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  Circassians,  who  pos¬ 
sess  so  many  slaves  of  their  own,  and  value  liberty  as  the 
highest  of  all  blessings,  should  nevertheless  consent  to 
the  sale  of  their  own  children.  A  father  may  sell  his 
offspring  ;  a  brother  his  sister,  if  his  parents  are  dead  ;  and 
a  husband  his  wife,  if  she  has  proved  unfaithful.  Beau¬ 
tiful  girls  are  often  exceedingly  anxious  to  be  sold,  as 
they  are  certain  of  being. taken  into  a  Turkish  harem,  a 
mode  of  life  which  the  Circassian  women  prefer  infi¬ 
nitely  to  their  own  domestic  customs.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  these  Circassians,  after  obtaining  their 
freedom,  return  to  their  own  country,  where  their  recitals 
of  the  delights  of  the  harem,  and  the  sight  of  the  presents 
they  bring  with  them,  decide  the  fate  of  many  young 
girls  who  have  entertained  a  wish  to  be  sold.  Very  few 
of  the  princes  ever  sell  their  children. 

Though  the  Circassian  women  are  condemned  to  a 
very  laborious  life,  they  are  not,  as  in  Turkey,  doomed  to 
a  perpetual  seclusion.  The  young  women  are  always 
invited  to  the  feasts,  which  they  enliven  by  their  spright¬ 
liness. 

*  Tills  singular  custom  exists  among  several  other  uncivilized 
nations.  In  conformity  with  it  a  person  travelling  into  Circassia 
immediately  selects  a  Konack,  whose  name  is  sufficient  to  secure 
to  him  the  requisite  protection.  From  this  instant  he  is  con¬ 
sidered  responsible  for  all  the  acts  of  his  client,  to  whom  he  shows 
the  greatest  hospitality,  and  whom  he  defends  against  all 
assailants. 


Among  no  nation  is  the  pride  of  nobility  carried  to  a 
greater  extreme.  A  prince  never  marries  any  but  a 
prince’s  daughter,  and  his  illegitimate  children  do  not 
inherit  either  the  title  or  privileges  of  their  father,  unless 
they  are  married  to  a  princess,  by  which  they  are  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  rank  of  princes  of  the  third  class.  On 
occasion  of  a  birth  in  a  prince’s  family  great  rejoicings 
take  place.  If  it  is  a  son,  the  father,  on  the  third  day 
after  his  birth,  entrusts  his  education  to  one  of  his 
nobles,  who  naturally  covet  this  distinction.  He  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  care  of  a  nurse,  who  gives  him  his  name  ; 
at  the  age  of  three  or  four  he  is  circumcised,  when  the 
Mollah  is  presented  with  a  horse.  The  father  does  not 
see  his  son  till  his  marriage,  a  custom  which  naturally 
produces  great  coldness  between  the  nearest  relations. 
The  sons  of  the  nobility  reside  in  their  father’s  house  till 
their  third  or  fourth  year,  when  they  are  placed  under 
the  care  of  a  tutor,  who  is  not  obliged  to  be  of  equal 
rank.  He  receives  no  remuneration,  but  if  he  continues 
to  reside  with  his  pupil  after  he  is  grown  up,  he  is  en¬ 
titled  to  the  best  of  all  spoils  taken  in  war  or  predatory 
excursions.  The  choice  of  a  wife,  too,  is  generally  made 
by  the  tutor. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  head  of  the  family  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  property,  which  is  not  divided,  devolves  on 
the  mother.  On  her  decease  the  wife  of  the  eldest  son 
takes  her  place,  and  if  the  brothers  wish  for  the  division 
of  the  property,  the  eldest  receives  the  largest,  and  the 
youngest  the  smallest  portion.  Natural  children  have  no 
claim  to  the  inheritance,  but  they  are  generally  supported 
by  the  family. 

As  soon  as  a  young  man  has  made  his  choice  of  a 
wife  he  must  agree  with  her  father  on  the  price  he  is  to 
pay  for  his  daughter.  This  is  commonly  a  coat  of  mail, 
swords,  muskets,  horses,  and  oxen.  As  soon  as  the  treaty 
is  concluded,  the  young  man,  attended  by  a  friend,  comes 
to  fetch  his  bride,  whom  he  places  behind  him  on  his 
horse.  They  then  proceed  to  the  house  of  an  acquaint¬ 
ance,  where  the  friend  introduces  the  bride,  who  is  then 
conducted  into  the  apartment  assigned  to  the  young 
couple.  Here  she  waits  while  her  intended  husband  lights 
the  fire.  When  all  the  family  have  retired,  the  friend 
goes  in  search  of  the  bridegroom,  who  has,  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  made  his  way  into  the  forest.  Before  the  new  mar¬ 
ried  pair  go  to  rest  the  bridegroom  cuts  the  laced  boddice 
which  the  bride  has  worn  ever  since  her  fifth  or  sixth 
year  with  his  dagger.  It  is  made  of  morocco  furnished 
with  two  flat  pieces  of  wood,  which  so  completely  confine 
the  bosom  that  it  has  no  room  to  expand,  as  none  but 
married  women  are  permitted  to  go  without  corsets. 
This  Circassian  boddice  encloses  the  whole  body  from 
the  collar-bone  to  the  hips,  and  is  fastened  by  lacings 
which  are  passed  through  leathern  thongs  ;  for  these 
silver  hooks  are  sometimes  substituted.  It  is  worn  even 
at  night,  and  is  never  taken  off  but  to  be  replaced  by 
another  equally  small  when  the  former  is  quite  worn  out, 
so  that  the  appearance  of  a  Circassian  girl  on  the  day  of 
her  marriage  is  precisely  the  same  as  in  her  sixth 
year. 

No  other  ceremonies  except  the  customary  entertain  • 
ments  take  place  on  occasion  of  a  marriage.  At  day¬ 
break  the  following  morning  the  husband  quits  his  wife, 
upon  which  she  removes  to  a  house  which  her  husband 
has  built  on  his  own  property,  where  he  sees  her  only  at 
night,  or  under  the  veil  of  the  greatest  secrecy,  it  not 
being  considered  decorous  to  appear  publicly  with  his 
wife.  If  the  husband  is  rich  he  immediately  pays  his 
father-in-law  the  price  of  his  wife,  otherwise  lie  does  so 
by  instalments,  which  sometimes  run  on  for  several  years. 
There  is  much  that  reminds  us  of  antiquity  in  all  these 
customs. 

The  wants  of  every  family  are  supplied  by  the  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  different  members.  The  women  employ 
themselves  in  weaving  a  light  material  resembling 
flannel,  while  others  again  manufacture  the  Buikaa 
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(white  hair  cloaks),  saddle  cushions,  linens,  coats,  shoes, 
ribbons,  braces  for  swords,  muskets,  and  pistols,  &c. 
Like  the  princesses  in  Homer  the  noble  ladies  of  Cir¬ 
cassia  are  obliged  to  perform  these  labours,  in  which 
they  pride  themselves,  as  they  distinguish  them  from 
their  vassals.  The  men  perform  all  kinds  of  carpentry, 
make  stocks  for  their  guns,  cast  bullets,  prepare  tolerable 
gunpowder,  and  tan  very  bad  leather,  as  they  only  rub 
the  skins  between  two  pieces  of  beech-wood.  Smiths 
and  jewellers  are  the  only  distinct  branches  of  labour ;  the 
former  make  arms,  axes,  nails,  &c.  The  greater  part  of 
the  iron  for  the  arrows,  and  the  fine  work  of  their  beau¬ 
tiful  daggers,  is  the  work  of  the  Kumucks,  a  distant 
tribe.  The  jewellers  ornament  the  arms,  powder-flasks, 
and  girdles,  with  silver.' 

The  Circassians  buy  the  barrels  of  their  guns  and 
pistols  from  the  Turks,  and  put  stocks  of  their  own 
make ;  many  of  their  arms  are  of  European  manufac¬ 
ture,  particularly  Genoese  and  Venetian  swords.  Of  the 
latter  weapon  many  are  extremely  old,  having  been  taken 
out  of  the  tombs.  The  helmets,  coats-of-mail,  and  bows 
are  obtained  either  from  Persia  or  Constantinople.  They 
are  very  rarely  sold,  and  those  which  are  once  in  their 
possession  descend  from  father  to  son,  as  they  constitute 
the  chief  wealth  of  a  family. 

A  recent  German  traveller  mentions  a  singular  custom 
which  he  remarked  during  his  visit  at  the  house  of 
Prince  Mehmet,  in  Ptschiate.  “  On  the  entrance  of  the 
strangers  all  the  women  rose  up,  and  when  the  former 
had  advanced  towards  them  with  a  slow  steady  pace, 
and  the  sleeves  of  their  dresses  hanging  down  as  a  mark 
of  respect,  they  saluted  the  ladies  by  touching  their  caps 
with  the  right  hand.  As  soon  as  we  were  seated,”  con¬ 
tinues  the  traveller,  “  the  princesses  resumed  their  place 
on  the  sofa,  while  their  suite,  which  consisted  of  ten 
females,  remained  standing.  The  mother  of  the  prin¬ 
cesses,  wdio  was  about  fifty,  wore  a  long  garment,  open 
in  front,  embroidered  with  spangles  from  the  bosom  to 
the  hips,  like  the  Turkish  anteris.  She  had  on  wide 
pantaloons,  or  tscharvars,  of  a  striped  stuff,  and  her 
head  was  covered  with  a  large  white  veil,  which  con¬ 
cealed  part  of  the  figure,  and  left  her  hair  only  partially 
exposed.” 

[To  be  continued.] 

Birmingham  and  Manchester . — Whenever  the  facts  col¬ 
lected  under  the  Registration  Act  are  prepared  in  a  com¬ 
pact  and  authentic  form  under  the  direction  of  the  Regis¬ 
trar-General,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  will  have 
great  effect  upon  the  bearing  of  several  important  social 
questions.  Many  doubts  which  now  exist  on  certain  points 
will  perhaps  be  dispelled,  and  the  truth  will  be  boldly  and 
clearly  indicated.  Such  an  effect  will  undoubtedly  accelerate 
all  rational  schemes  of  improvement,  by  concentrating 
sound  opinions,  and  directing  the  public  mind  with  prompt¬ 
ness  to  the  best  mode  of  removing  evils.  Some  time 
must  necessarily  elapse  before  the  registration  statistics  are 
collected  and  made  public;  the  act  having  been  so  short  a 
period  in  operation.  Rut  the  working  of  the  measure,  even 
for  so  short  a  space  as  half  a  year,  has  been  watched  with 
so  much  intelligence  by  some  of  the  Superintendant  Re¬ 
gistrars,  that  some  very  interesting  results  have  been  de¬ 
duced  from  their  local  tables.  Mr.  Pare,  the  Superintendant 
Registrar  of  the  Birmingham  district,  is  one  of  the  registrars 
who  has  taken  this  enlightened  interest  in  his  duties ;  and 
we  are  indebted  to  his  zeal  and  industry  for  the  following 
view  of  some  of  the  leading  features  in  the  vital  statistics 
of  two  of  our  most  important  manufacturing  towns,  en¬ 
gaged  in  opposite  branches  of  industry.  In  December, 
1837,  when  the  Registration  Act  had  been  exactly  six 
months  in  operation,  the  population  of  the  parish  of  Bir¬ 
mingham  amounted  to  145,800.  The  number  of  births 
within  this  period  was  1582  ;  and  of  deaths,  1458.  Mr  Pare 


has  given  tables  showing  the  age  of  each  individual  at  the 
time  of  death,  and  the  diseases  or  causes  of  death.  Both 
these  points  are  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  are  safe 
guides  in  estimating  the  habits  and  condition  of  any  parti¬ 
cular  section  of  the  population.  In  Mr.  .Pare’s  tables,  341 
deaths  are  attributed  to  consumption ;  202  to  inflammatory 
complaints  ;  89  to  smallpox;*  82  to  decay  of  nature  or  old 
age;  79  to  fever ;  69  to  convulsions ;  67  to  dropsy;  44  are 
violent  deaths  ;  and  the  ravages  of  each  type  of  disease  are 
similarly  discriminated.  The  number  of  children  who  died 
under  the  age  of  three  months  was  190  ;  or  under  one  year 
366,  which  is  one-fourtli  of  the  whole  number  of  deaths. 
Mr.  Pare  has  not  been  content  with  instituting  comparisons 
between  his  own  district  and  the  general  results  which  the 
census  of  1831  present,  but  has  obtained  from  another  re¬ 
gistrar,  Dr.  Johns,  of  Manchester,  a  statement  of  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  population  in  that  district  between  the  1st  of 
July  and  the  31st  of  December  last.  With  these  materials 
before  him,  which  so  far  as  regards  the  number  of  deaths 
may  be  entirely  depended  upon,  Mr.  Pare  has  drawn  the 
following  interesting  points  of  comparison  between  Man¬ 
chester  and  Birmingham: — 1.  In  Birmingham  one-fourth 
of  the  whole  number  of  deaths  take  place  within  the  year, 
whilst  in  Manchester  upwards  of  one-third  die  within  the 
same  age.  2.  In  Birmingham  three-sevenths,  and  in  Man¬ 
chester  four -sevenths,  of  the  whole  number  of  deaths  take 
place  within  the  fifth  year.  3.  In  Birmingham  one-hall 
the  population  attain  their  sixteenth  year,  whilst  in  Man¬ 
chester  one-half  the  population  die  within  the  first  three 
years.  4.  In  Birmingham  twice  as  many  people  survive 
the  age  of  seventy  as  in  an  equal  population  in  Manchester. 

5.  From  these  several  comparisons  it  appears  that  the  value 
of  human  life  is  much  greater  in  Birmingham  than  in  Man¬ 
chester,  arising  in  part,  no  doubt,  from  the  superiority  of 
its  geographical  position,  but  mainly  from  the  .superior  na¬ 
ture  of  the  employments,  and  better  habits  of  its  work-peo- 
ple.  As  to  the  diseases  or  causes  of  death,  Mr.  Pare  shows 
that  by  far  the  largest  number  of  deaths  are  occasioned  by 
consumption  in  both  towns,  being  about  equal  in  each,  in 
proportion  to  the  population,  or  nearly  one  fourth  of  the 
whole  number.  Mr.  Pare  says — •“  From  the  information 
obtained  during  the  short  period  the  Registration  Act  has 
been  in  operation,  the  following  are  found  to  be  the  ten 
principal  causes  of  death  in  Birmingham  and  in  Manches¬ 
ter  respectively.  The  disease  to  which  the  greatest  number 
of  deaths  is  attributed  is  placed  first,  and  so  on  in  rota¬ 
tion  : — 


In  Birmingham. 

1.  Consumption. 

2.  Inflammation. 

3.  Smallpox. 

4.  Decay  of  nature,  or  old 

age. 

5.  Fevers. 

6.  Convulsions. 

7.  Dropsy. 

8.  Violent  deaths  (i.e.  acci¬ 

dents  and  suicides). 

9.  Water  in  the  head. 

1 0.  Diseases  of  the  heart. 


In  Manchester. 

1.  Consumption. 

2.  Convulsions. 

3.  Inflammations. 

4.  Fevers. 

5.  Bowel  complaints. 

6.  Teething. 

7.  Violent  deaths  (i.e.  acci¬ 

dents  and  suicides). 

8.  Decay  of  nature,  or  old 

age. 

9.  Measles. 

10.  Diarrhoea,  [class  5?] 


*  This  is  an  unusually  large  number  of  deaths  in  these  days 
from  this  distemper.  The  deaths  from  smallpox  in  the  metro¬ 
polis  are  only  about  300  each  year,  though  at  one  time  they  ex¬ 
ceeded  5000  when  the  population  was  one-fourth  less ;  while  in 
Birmingham,  according  to  Mr.  Pare’s  return,  they  would  average 
above  one-half  the  number  which  at  present  takes  place  in  Lon¬ 
don  in  a  population  above  six  times  larger  than  that  of  Birming¬ 
ham.  The  imperfect  manner  in  which  the  deaths  were  formerly 
registered  in  the  Bills  of  Mortality  does  not  perhaps  present  an 
authentic  standard  of  comparison  ;  but  on  referring  to  the  tables 
of  the  annual  number  of  deaths  in  Paris,  we  find  that  those  from 
smallpox  are  1  in  37,  while  in  Birmingham  they  are  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  1  to  16.  The  members  of  the  medical  profession  and 
the  local  authorities  of  Birmingham  will  doubtless  direct  their 
attention  to  the  unusual  mortality  occasioned  by  this  disease.  In 
the  last  Report  of  the  National  Vaccine  Institution,  it  is  stated 
that  if  300  children  be  vaccinated ,  one  will  be  susceptible  of  small¬ 
pox  afterwards,  but  only  in  a  mild  and  perfectly  safe  form ;  whercar, 
if  300  be  inoculated ,  one  will  surely  die. 
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BARRY  S  PICTURES.  \I.  Elysium,  or  the  State  of  Final  Retribution. 

[Concluded.] 


[Group  from  the  Picture  of  Elysium,  or  the  State  of  Final  Retribution.] 


By  a  reference  to  the  description  in  the  preceding  num¬ 
ber,  the  reader  will  be  able  to  identify  the  figures  given 
in  the  group  above  with  what  Barry  intended  them  to 
represent.  The  four  figures  in  the  left-hand  corner  are 
Roger  Bacon,  Archimedes,  Descartes,  and  Thales ;  be¬ 
hind  the  “  solar  system,  which  two  angels  are  unveiling 
and  explaining,”  are  four  of  the  great  masters  of  modern 
inductive  and  experimental  science,  Lord  Bacon,  Coper¬ 
nicus,  Galileo,  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton  ;  Columbus  and 
Epaminondas  are  indicated,  the  one  by  the  chart  he 
holds  in  his  hand,  the  other  by  the  shield  slung  behind 
hifn ;  above  them  are  Shaftesbury,  Locke,  Zeno,  Aris¬ 
totle,  Plato,  Dr.  Harvey,  and  Boyle ;  along  with  Epa¬ 
minondas  are  Socrates,  the  younger  Cato,  the  elder 
Brutus,  and  Sir  Thomas  More.  Behind  Brutus  stands 
a  figure,  introduced  with  no  unjust  partiality,  and  yet 
marking  the  country  and  the  strong  national  feeling  of 
the  artist — “  William  Molyneux,  holding  his  book  of 
the  case  of  Ireland.”  There  is  expressive  character  in 
every  one  of  the  figures. 

Barry  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  carried  some  of  his 
opinions  to  an  excess  that  was  considered  bigotry  by 
persons  of  his  own  communion ;  he  was  far  from  being 
Vol.  VII. 


indifferent  as  to  religious  opinion.  The  character  of 
his  mind  was  one  adapted  to  receive  prejudices,  to  retain 
them  strongly,  and  to  put  them  forward  in  even  an  offen¬ 
sive  manner,  for  he  was  quick,  impetuous,  and  impatient. 
His  age  was  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a 
period  when,  at  one  time,  London  was  in  danger  from  a 
furious  mob,  who  were  burning  the  libraries  of  the 
learned,  and  opening  the  prison-doors — when  Mansfield’s 
house  was  consumed,  and  Townley,  whose  “  collection  ” 
now  forms  a  “  gallery  ”  in  the  British  Museum,  was 
afraid  that  it  would  fall  a  sacrifice,  and  the  father  of 
Grimaldi  is  stated,  from  a  wish  to  offend  neither 
party,  to  have  chalked  on  his  door,  instead  of  “No 
Popery,”  the  words — “  No  religion.”  Apart,  therefore, 
from  pictorial  criticism,  and  taking  into  account  the 
character  of  the  painter,  does  not  this  canvass  Elysium 
exhibit  a  cordial  sympathy  with  man  as  man,  that  spirit 
of  universal  humanity  which  honours  and  adorns  all  who 
possess  it  ?  Here  we  have  Mendelsohn  the  Jew,  and 
Penn  the  Quaker ;  Socrates,  with  pointed  finger,  still 
pursues  that  vocation  which,  in  his  last  speeches,  he  told 
the  Athenians  he  had  ever  done,  and  ever  would  do— 
**  For  I  pass  my  whole  time  doing  nothing  whatever  but 
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inciting  you,  both  the  young  and  the  old,  to  care  neither 
for  body  nor  estate,  in  preference  to,  nor  in  comparison 
with,  the  excellence  of  the  soul ;  telling  you  that  wealth 
does  not  produce  virtue,  but  virtue  wealth,  and  all  other 
good  things  to  mankind,  both  collectively  and  indivi¬ 
dually.”  Columbus  pauses,  as  if  he  had  still  new  worlds 
to  discover;  Newton  seems  as  if  he  felt  the  full  force  of 
the  saying  attributed  to  him,  that  he  had  been  all  his 
life  like  a  child  gathering  pebbles  on  the  sea-shore,  while 
the  vast  ocean  lay  unexplored  before  him.  The  same 
reason  which  led  Barry  to  admire  Penn,  made  him  regret, 
after  he  had  painted  the  picture,  that  he  had  not  intro¬ 
duced  Lord  Baltimore,  the  founder  of  Maryland,  and  the 
first  colony  in  America — a  Roman  Catholic  one — where 
the  principle  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  was  established, 
that  difference  of  opinion  in  religious  matters  should  form 
no  barrier  to  the  enjoyment  of  civil  rights.  And  while  the 
painter  thus  opened  the  doors  of  his  Elysium  to  good 
and  great  men  of  every  age,  country,  and  religious  belief, 
his  attachment  to  his  own  creed  did  not  deter  him  from 
indicating  “  tyranny,  hypocrisy,  and  cruelty,”  represented 
as  “  floating  down  the  fiery  gulf,”  by  mitre,  crosier,  and 
other  sacerdotal  attributes. 

Let  us  not  now  sit  down  to  inquire  if  Barry  has  ad¬ 
mitted  some  characters  whom  he  ought  to  have  excluded, 
or  excluded  others  whom  he  ought  to  have  admitted. 

“  No  objects  in  nature,”  says  Mr.  Bucke,  in  his  ‘  Book 
of  Human  Character,’  “  can  be  strictly  represented  as 
they  actually  are,  in  all  their  parts,  relations,  and  capa¬ 
cities  of  action  or  sufferance.  We  are,  therefore,  reduced 
to  the  miserable  expedient  of  representing  them  only  as 
they  appear.  Socrates  had  passed  down  to  posterity 
as  a  knave,  had  not  Plato  and  Xenophon  defaced  the 
picture,  and  redeemed  the  malice  of  Aristophanes.  Bacon, 
the  father  of  modern  philosophy,  was  so  lightly  thought 
of  by  Bayle,  that  he  assigned  to  him  only  twelve  lines ; 
and  Hume  esteemed  him  inferior  to  Galileo.  Some,  too, 
have  written  lightly  of  Kepler,  but  Horrox  valued  him 
“above  all  the  tribe  of  philosophers.”  How  did  Bacon 
himself  regard  Copernicus  ?  [In  the  group  in  the  wood- 
cut  above  they  are  placed  standing  together.]  With  such 
contempt  that,  in  all  his  works,  he  never  once  alludes  to 
him.  Newton  was  regarded  in  his  time  as  guilty  of 
blasphemy,  and  as  pretending  to  know  what  never  could 
be  true.  What  says  Gillies  in  respect  to  Locke  ?  That 
his  theory  of  government  is  totally  impracticable ;  that 
it  is  admirably  fitted  for  producing  revolution  and  sedi¬ 
tion  ;  and  that  if  ever  it  could  be  reared,  it  never  could 
be  preserved.  Beattie,  too,  (even  in  his  ‘  Essay  on  the 
Nature  and  Immortality  of  Truth,’)  regards  the  ‘  Essay 
on  the  Human  Understanding’  as  tending  to  prove  that 
there  is  no  sudi  thing  as  truth,  and  that  virtue  is  no  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  human  contrivance!  Johnson  and  Priestley 
esteemed  Hartley’s  Work  on  Man  next  to  the  Bible  ;  but 
another  writer,  equally  endowed,  after  quoting  two  pas¬ 
sages  from  it,  boldly  exclaims:  ‘  If  I  had  never  read 
another  sentence,  I  should  have  required  no  further  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  unsoundness  of  Hartley’s  understanding.’  ”* 
Barry,  then,  may  be  excused  his  errors  of  omission  and 
commission  in  his  picture  of  Elysium,  when  we  consider 
all  the  characters  he  has  brought  together  in  it. 

In  dismissing  this  series  of  allegorical  paintings,  we 
may  remind  the  reader  of  Barry’s  objects  in  producing 
them  : — First,  it  was  to  show  what  he  himself  could  do. 
— Who  ever  handles  pallet  or  pen  without  this  motive 
being  mediate  or  immediate  ?  Secondly,  it  was  to  redeem 
the  character  of  his  country  from  the  aspersions  of  fo¬ 
reigners,  to  prove  that  our  climate,  soil,  education,  &c., 
had  nothing  in  them  essentially  adverse  to  the  exercise  of ' 
the  highest  efforts  of  art,  and  to  demonstrate  on  canvass 
what  he  had  affirmed  on  paper.  And,  lastly,  it  was  to 
show  that  Art  could  be  made  subservient  to  the  pur- 

*  *  Book  of  Human  Character,’  by  Charles  Bucke, 
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poses  of  truth,  instruction,  and  moral  improvement.  Hdnv 
far  he  has  succeeded,  the  reader  will  now  be  able  in 
some  measure  to  judge.  Of  course,  a  wood-cut  in  our 
limited  space  can  convey  but  an  inadequate  idea  of  a 
large  picture.  But  we  are  persuaded,  from  the  character 
of  Barry’s  mind,  that,  however  sensitive  he  was  as  to  the 
appearance  of  his  works,  he  would  have  hailed  with  joy 
the  use  and  services  of  the  cheap  machinery  now  at 
work,  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  art  amongst  the  great  bulk 
of  the  people ;  and  though,  therefore,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  fulfil  his  wishes  in  their  natural  extent,  which  are, 
indeed,  rather  extravagant,  we  may  at  least  conclude  with 
his  own  words  : — “  Having  now  arrived  at  the  end  of  the 
last  picture,  I  shall  just  observe,  that  it  was  my  wish, 
when  I  began  the  work,  to  make  pictures  for  the  porch 
(if  haply  my  abilities  and  circumstances  permitted  it) 
where  sOme  future  Zeno  might  find  a  useful  text,  which, 
with  his  amplification,  would  be  a  means  of  inciting  his 
hearers  to  the  pursuit  of  true  patriotism  and  true  glory — 
the  exertions  of  active,  genuine  virtue.” 

DISCOVERY  OF  THE  NORTH-WEST  PASSAGE. 

A  point  of  high  geographical  interest  has  been  deter¬ 
mined.  The  Continent  of  North  America  has  at  length 
been  circumnavigated,  and  the  latitude  of  its  northern  ex¬ 
tremity  ascertained  by  actual  observation.  It  is  the  great 
glory  of  this  country  to  be  indebted  to  commercial  enter¬ 
prise  for  a  discovery  which  has  excited  and  baffled  the  ar¬ 
dour  of  maritime  nations  for  the  last  three  centuries,  but 
has  now  been  achieved  by  an  expedition  fitted  out  solely  at 
the  expense  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  and  conducted 
by  its  own  officers  and  servants.  The  following  is  an 
abridgment  of  the  unpretending  and  simple  account  which 
the  leaders  of  the  expedition  prepared  on  their  return  to 
winter-quarters,  after  having  completed  the  survey  of  the 
northern  shores  of  America.  In  the  summer  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  year,  they  will  continue  their  survey.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  anticipate  that  they  will  receive,  as  they  deserve, 
some  public  testimony  of  the  sense  which  the  country 
entertains  of  their  spirit  and  perseverance ;  and  the  pro¬ 
bability  that  the  discovery  will  not  be  attended  by  com¬ 
mercial  consequences  of  any  value  should  not  prevent  this 
public  acknowledgment,  at  a  period  when  science  and 
knowledge  are  invested  with  so  much  regard. 

The  expedition  was  equipped  in  the  spring  of  1836, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Simpson,  the  resident  gover¬ 
nor,  and  placed  under  Messrs.  P.  W.  Dease  and  Thomas 
Simpson,  with  twelve  volunteers.  The  winter  of  1836-7 
was  passed  at  Fort  Chipewayan,  Athabasca  Lake,  which 
the  party  left  in  two  small  boats  on  the  1st  of  June, 
1837.  They  descended  the  Slave  River,  passed  the 
western  end  of  Great  Slave  Lake,  and  then  descended 
Mackenzie’s  River  to  Fort  Norman,  where  they  arrived 
on  the  1st  of  July.  Two  of  their  party  wefe  then  de¬ 
spatched  to  the  eastern  end  of  Great  Bear’s  Lake,  with 
two  other  men  belonging  to  Fort  Norman,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  erecting  a  small  establishment,  at  which  they 
might  pass  the  winter  of  1837-8.  Messrs.  Dease  and 
Simpson,  with  the  remainder  of  their  people,  consisting 
of  twelve  in  all,  continued  their  route  down  the  Mac¬ 
kenzie,  reaching  Fort  Good  Hope  on  the  4th,  where  they 
learned  that  three  of  the  party  whom  thev  had  detached 
had  been  killed  by  the  Esquimaux.  On  the  9th  of  July 
they  reached  the  ocean,  by  the  most  westerly  mouth  of 
the  Mackenzie,  making  its  situation  in  lat.  68°  49'  23" 
N .,  long.  136°  36'  45"  W.  They  then  proceeded  along  the 
coast,  but’  their  progress  was  very  slow,  owing  to  frequent 
obstructions  from  the  ice,  cold,  dense  fogs,  and  strong 
head-winds.  On  the  lltli,  Point  Kay  was  reached,  and 
here  they  were  detained  by  a  compact  body  of  ice  until  the 
14th,  when  they  again  continued  their  route  until  the  17th, 
and  were  then  compelled  to  seek  the  shore  in  Camden 
Bay  by  unbroken  ice  extending  seaward.  In  the  afternoon, 
perceiving  a  narrow  passage  of  water  through  the  ice,5 
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they  immediately  emharlced,  hut  the  ice  suddenly  closed 
upon  them  after  they  had  proceeded  about  three  miles, 
and  they  had  much  difficulty  in  preserving  their  provi¬ 
sions  and  baggage.  By  means  of  portages  from  one 
piece  of  ice  to  another,  the  oars  serving  as  bridges,  they 
finally  got  on  a  large  floe,  where  they  passed  an  inclement 
and  anxious  night.  On  the  20th  they  reached  Foggy 
Islands  Bay,  where  they  were  stopped  until  the  23rd  ; 
lat.  on  shore  10°  9'  48".  From  this  situation  they  had 
the  satisfaction  of  discovering  a  range  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains  westward  of  the  RomanzofF  Chain,  and  within  the 
limits  of  Sir  John  Franklin’s  survey,  though  not  seen 
by  that  navigator,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
Franklin’s  range.  That  evening  they  reached  Sir  John 
Franklin’s  Return  Reef,  where  their  survey  commenced, 
that  officer  having  got  no  farther.  Return  Reef  is 
one  of  a  chain  of  reefs  which  runs  for  twenty  miles 
parallel  to  the  coast,  at  a  distance  of  about  half  a  league, 
affording  sufficient  water  within  for  their  small  craft. 
The  mainland  is  very  low.  From  Point  Berens  to  Cape 
Halkett  it  forms  Harrison’s  Bay,  fifty  miles  broad,  by 
about  a  third  of  that  distance  in  depth.  At  the  bottom 
of  this  bay  another  picturesque  branch  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  range  rears  its  lofty  peaks  above  these  flat 
shores.  At  their  base  flows  Colville’s  River,  two  miles 
broad  at  its  mouth,  to  the  south-west  of  which  stands 
Cape  Halkett,  where  they  were  detained  by  a  north-east 
gale  the  whole  of  the  following  day.  The  country  ex¬ 
tending  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains  appeared  to  consist 
of  plains  covered  with  short  grass  and  moss*  a  favourite 
resort  of  reindeer,  of  which  they  saw  numerous  herds. 
Observations  were  obtained  determining  Cape  Halkett  to 
be  in  lat.  70°  43' N.,  long.  152°  14'  W.  ;  the  variation 
of  the  compass  43°  8'  33"  E.  Next  morning,  26th  July, 
they  passed  the  Gany,  a  river  about  one  mile  broad. 

From  Cape  Halkett  the  coast  turned  suddenly  off  to 
the  W.N.W.  It  presented  to  the  eye  nothing  but  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  low  banks  of  frozen  mud.  In  the  evening  they 
passed  the  mouths  of  a  large  stream,  which  they  named 
Smith’s  River.  From  thence  for  about  nine  miles  the 
coast  line  is  formed  of  gravel  reefs,  near  the  extremity  of 
which,  at  Point  Pitt,  the  land  trends  more  to  the  west¬ 
ward.  Here  they  were  detained  by  ice  until  the  follow¬ 
ing  afternoon  (27th),  when  an  opening  presenting  itself, 
they  resumed  their  route.  It  blew  a  cutting  blast  from 
the  north-east,  and  the  salt-water  froze  upon  the  oars  and 
the  rigging.  Point  Drew,  seven  miles  distant  from  their 
last  encampment,  is  the  commencement  of  a  bay  of  con¬ 
siderable  size,  but  extremely  shallow,  and  much  encum¬ 
bered  with  ice.  To  seaward  the  ice  was  still  smooth  and 
solid,  as  in  the  depth  of  a  sunless  winter.  At  midnight 
they  reached  a  narrow  projecting  point,  across  which  the 
peaks  of  some  high  icebergs  appeared.  This  point  was 
destined  to  be  the  limit  of  their  boat  navigation,  for  during 
the  four  following  days  they  were  only  able  to  advance 
as  many  miles.  There  seemed  little  prospect  of  their 
being  able  to  reach  Beechey’s  Point  Barrow  by  water. 
Boat  Extreme  is  situated  in  lat.  71°  3'  24"  N.,  long.  154° 
26'  30"  W.  ;  variation  of  compass  42°  36'  18"  E. 

Under  these  circumstances  Mr.  Thomas  Simpson  un¬ 
dertook  to  complete  the  journey  on  foot,  and  according 
started  on  the  1st  of  August  with  five  men,  Mr.  Dease 
and  the  other  five  men  remaining  in  charge  of  the  boats. 
The  pedestrians  carried  with  them  their  arms,  some  am¬ 
munition,  pemican,  a  small  oiled  canvass  canoe  for  the 
crossing  of  rivers,  the  necessary  astronomical  instruments, 
and  a  few  trinkets  for  the  natives.  It  was  one  of  the  worst 
days  of  the  whole  season,  and  the  fog  was  so  dense  that 
the  part  were  under  the  necessity  of  rigidly  following  the 
tortuous  outline  of  the  coast,  which  for  twenty  miles 
formed  a  sort  of  irregular  inland  bay  (being  guarded 
without  by  a  series  of  gravel  reefs),  the  shore  of  which 
was  almost  on  a  level  with  the  water,  and  intersected  by 
innumerable  salt  creeks,  through  which  they  waded,  be¬ 


sides  three  considerable  rivers  which  they  versed  in 
their  portable  canoe.  Next  day  the  weather  improved, 
and  at  noon  Mr.  Simpson  had  an  observation  for  lat.  in 
71°  9'  45".  The  land  now  inclined  to  the  south-west,  and 
continued  very  low  and  muddy,  and,  as  on  the  preced¬ 
ing  day,  abounding  in  salt  creeks,  whose  waters  were  at 
the  freezing  temperature.  The  party  had  proceeded 
about  ten  miles,  when  to  their  dismay  the  coast  suddenly 
turned  off  to  the  southward,  forming  an  inlet  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach.  At  this  moment  they  fell  in  with  a 
party  of  Esquimaux,  from  whom  they  obtained  the  loan 
of  one  of  their  skin  canoes  to  convey  the  party  to  Point 
Barrow.  Four  oars  were  fitted  with  lashings  to  this 
strange  craft. 

Dease’s  Inlet  is  five  miles  broad  at  this  place,  yet  so 
low  is  the  land  that  the  one  shore  is  just  visible  from  the 
other  in  the  clearest  weather.  It  now  again  blew  strongly 
from  the  north-east,  bringing  back  the  cold  dense  fog ; 
but  the  traverse  was  effected  by  the  aid  of  the  compass. 
The  waves  ran  high,  and  the  skin-boat  surmounted  them 
with  great  buoyancy ;  the  party  encamped  on  the  west 
side  of  the  inlet.  The  banks  there  were  of  frozen  mud, 
ten  or  twelve  feet  high  ;  the  country  within  was  perfectly 
flat,  abounded  in  small  lakes,  and  produced  a  very  short 
grass  *  but  nowhere  had  the  thaw  penetrated  more  than 
two  inches  beneath  the  surface,  while  under  water,  along 
the  shore,  the  bottom  was  still  impenetrably  frozen.  Not 
a  log  of  wood  was  to  be  found  in  this  land  of  desolation  ; 
but  our  party  followed  the  example  of  the  natives,  and 
made  their  fire  of  the  roots  of  the  dwarf  willow  in  a  little 
chimney  of  turf.  Next  morning,  August  3,  the  fog  cleared 
for  awhile,  but  it  was  still  bitterly  cold,  and  the  swell 
beat  violently  on  the  outside  of  a  heavy  line  of  ice  which 
lay  packed  upon  the  shore. 

To  weather  this  was  a  work  of  danger ;  but  the  good 
qualities  of  their  boat,  after  a  severe  trial,  carried  them 
safely  through.  The  land  ran  out  for  five  miles  to  the 
northward,  then  turned  off  to  the  N.W.,  beyond  which, 
at  Point  Christie,  the  lat.  71°  12'  36"  was  observed.  From 
thence  the  coast  trended  more  westerly  for  ten  miles,  form¬ 
ing  two  points  and  a  bay. 

The  party  then  came  up  to  what  appeared  a  large 
bay,  where  they  halted  for  two  or  three  hours  to  await 
the  dispersion  of  the  fog,  not  knowing  which  way  to 
steer.  In  the  evening  their  wish  was  gratified,  and  the 
weather  from  that  time  was  sensibly  ameliorated.  The 
bay  -was  now  ascertained  to  be  only  four  miles  in  width ; 
the  depth  half-way  across  was  a  fathom  and  a  half  on  a 
bottom  of  sand;  that  of  Dease’s  Inlet  was  afterwards 
found  to  be  two  fathoms,  muddy  bottom,  being  the 
greatest  depth  between  Return  Reef  and  Point  Barrow, 
except  at  ten  miles  south-east  from  Cape  Halkett,  where 
three  fathoms  were  sounded  on  our  return.  After  cross¬ 
ing  Mackenzie’s  Bay  the  coast  again  trended  for  eight  or 
nine  miles  to  the  west-north-west.  A  compact  body  of 
ice  extended  all  along,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  vision  to 
seaward ;  but  the  party  carried  their  light  vessel  within 
that  formidable  barrier,  and  made  their  way  through  the 
narrow  channels  close  to  the  shore. 

At  midnight  they  passed  the  mouth  of  a  fine  deep 
river,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  and  in  less  than  an 
hour  afterwards  the  rising  sun  gratified  them  with 
the  view  of  Point  Barrow,  stretching  out  to  the  north- 
north- west.  They  soon  crossed  Elson  Bay,  which,  in 
the  perfect  calm,  had  acquired  a  tough  coating  of  young 
ice,  but  had  much  difficulty  in  making  their  way  through 
a  broad  and  heavy  pack  that  rested  upon  the  shore.  On 
reaching  it,  and  seeing  the  ocean  extending  away  to  the 
southward,  they  hoisted  their  flag,  and  with  three  cheers 
took  possession  of  their  discoveries  in  his  Majesty’s 
name. 

Point  Barrow  is  a  long  low  spit,  composed  of  gravel 
and  coarse  sand,  which  the  pressure  of  the  ice  has  forced 
up  into  numerous  mounds,  that,  viewed  from  a  distance, 
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assume  the  appearance  of  huge  boulder  rocks.  At  the 
spot  where  the  party  landed  it  is  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
across,  but  is  broader  towards  its  termination.  The  first 
object  that  presented  itself  on  looking  round  the  landing- 
place  was  an  immense  cemetery.  The  bodies  lay  exposed 
in  the  most  horrible  and  disgusting  manner,  and  many 
of  them  appeared  so  fresh  that  the  men  became  alarmed 
that  the  cholera  or  some  other  dreadful  disease  was 
raging,  among  the  natives. 

To  the  northward  enormous  icebergs  covered  the 
ocean ;  but  on  the  western  side  there  was  a  fine  open 
channel,  which  some  Esquimaux  whom  they  met  assured 
the  party  extended  all  along  to  the  southward ;  and  so 
inviting  was  the  prospect  in  that  direction,  that  had  such 
been  his  object,  Mr.  Simpson  would  not  have  hesitated 
a  moment  to  prosecute  the  voyage  to  Cook’s  Inlet  in  his 
skin  canoe.  The  natives  informed  him  that  whales  were 
numerous  to  the  northward  of  the  point,  and  seals  were 
everywhere  sporting  among  the  ice. 

It  was  high-water  between  one  and  two  o’clock  a.m. 
and  p.m.  ;  the  rise  of  the  tide  was  fourteen  inches,  and 
the  flow  came  from  the  westward.  Observations  were 
obtained  which  determine  the  position  of  the  landing- 
place  to  be  in  lat.  71°  23'  33''  N.,  long.  156°  20'  W., 
agreeing  closely  with  the  observations  of  Mr.  Elson.  The 
party  then  set  out  on  their  return.  They  reached  the 
western  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  on  the  17th  of  August, 
and  Fort  Norman  on  the  4th  of  September,  from  whence 
their  report  is  dated  on  the  following  day.  They  will 
resume  their  survey  to  the  eastward  at  the  opening  of  the 
navigation  in  July  next,  with  the  view  of  connecting  the 
discoveries  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  Captain  Back  from 
Point  Turnagain  to  Great  Fish  River. 

Bark  Bread  in  Norway. — Many  pines  were  standing 
with  all  their  branches  dead,  stripped  of  the  bark  to  make 
bread,  and  blanched  by  the  weather,  resembling  white 
marble, — mere  ghosts  of  trees.  The  bread  is  made  of  the 
inner  rind  next  to  the  wood,  taken  off  in  Hakes  like  a  sheet 
of  foolscap  paper,  and  is  steeped  or  washed  in  warm  water 
to  clear  off  its  astringent  principle.  It  is  then  hung  across 
a  rope  to  dry  in  the  sun,  and  looks  exactly  like  sheets  of 
parchment.  When  dry,  it  is  pounded  into  small  pieces, 
mixed  with  corn,  and  ground  into  meal  on  the  hand-mill 
or  quern.  It  is  much  more  generally  used  than  I  sup¬ 
posed.  There  are  districts  in  which  the  forests  suffered 
very  considerable  damage  in  the  years  1812  and  1814,  w'hen 
bad  crops,  and  the  war  then  raging,  reduced  many  to  bark 
bread.  The  extended  cultivation  of  the  potatoe  since  that 
period  has  probably  placed  the  inhabitants  of  the  lower 
country  beyond  the  necessity  of  generally  resorting  to  it ; 
but  the  ‘Fjelde’  bonder  uses  it  more  or  less  every  year; 
nor  is  there  any  good  reason  for  supposing  it  unwholesome, 
if  well  prepared;  but  it  is  very  costly.  The  value  of  the 
tree,  which  is  left  to  perish  on  its  root,  would  buy  a  sack  of 
flour,  if  the  English  market  were  open.  They  starve,  and 
we  shiver  in  our  wretched  dwellings,  although  each  country 
has  the  means  of  relieving  the  other  with  advantage  to 
itself. — Laing's  Norway. 

Virtues  of  Savage  and  Social  Life. — Every  thing  that 
can  contribute  to  teach  the  most  unmoved  patience  under 
the  severest  pains  and  misfortunes,  every  thing  that  tends 
to  harden  the  heart,  and  narrow  all  the  sources  of  sym¬ 
pathy,  is  most  sedulously  inculcated  on  the  savage.  The 
civilized  man,  on  the  contrary,  though  he  may  be  advised 
to  bear  evil  with  patience  when  it  comes,  is  not  instructed 
to  be  always  expecting  it.  Other  virtues  are  to  be  called 
into  action  besides  fortitude.  He  is  taught  to  feel  for  his 
neighbour,  or  even  his  enemy,  in  distress;  to  encourage 
and  expand  his  social  affections ;  and,  in  general,  to  enlarge 
the  sphere  of  pleasurable  emotions.  The  civilized  man 
hopes  to  enjoy,  the  savage  expects  only  to  suffer. — Rev.  T. 
R.  Malthus. 


Mountainous  Islands  in  the  Pacific. — The  islands  of  this 
class,  with  but  few  exceptions,  are  truly  splendid.  The  im¬ 
mense  mountains  rise  gradually  from  their  base,  till  their 
]ofty  summits  are  lost  amid  the  clouds  of  heaven ;  some  are 


broken  into  a  thousand .  fantastic  shapes ;  here  a  pyramid 
piercing  the  skies,  and  ‘there  a  spire  presenting  its  apex 
above  the  belt  of  clouds  by  which  it  is  girt;  and  then  you 
see  a  precipitous  rock,  lifting  itself  up  in  solemn  grandeur, 
and  frowning,  like  the  mouldering  battlements  of  some  im¬ 
mense  castle,  over  your  head.  The  sides  of  these  magnifi¬ 
cent  heights  are  clothed  with  bright  verdure,  of  varied 
shades.  Beauty,  grandeur,  wildness,  and  sublimity,  are  so 
fantastically  blended  and  contrasted,  as  to  excite  the  most 
varied  and  delightful  feelings.  Then  there  is  the  ocean 
beneath  you,  stretching  away  in  boundless  majesty,  until  it 
appears  to  embrace  the  heavens  in  the  distance.  At  their 
base  are  fertile  and  luxuriant  valleys,  intermingled  with  the 
stately  bread-fruit  tree,  the  banana,  the  Brazilian  plum, 
and  many  other  tropical  productions;  some  of  which  are 
trees  of  gigantic  growth  and  richest  foliage, — all  equally 
beautiful,  but  each  having  its  own  hue,  from  the  darkest 
shade  to  green  of  the  lightest  tint.  The  plumes  of  the 
cocoa-nut  tree,  overtopping  the  whole,  and  waving  majesti¬ 
cally  to  the  passing  breeze  from  the  ocean,  give  an  exqui¬ 
site  finish  to  the  landscape. —  Williams  s  Missionary  Enter¬ 
prises. 


Advantages  of  Knowledge. — The  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
by  multiplying  the  mental  resources,  hasatendency  to  exalt 
the  character,  and  in  some  measure  to  correct  and  subdue 
the  taste  for  gross  sensuality.  The  poor  man  who  can  read, 
and  who  possesses  a  taste  for  reading,  can  find  entertain¬ 
ment  at  home,  without  being  tempted  to  repair  to  the  pub¬ 
lic-house  for  that  purpose.  He  does  not  lie  prostrate  and 
afloat  on  the  current  of  incidents,  liable  to  be  carried  whither¬ 
soever  the  impulse  of  appetite  may  direct.  The  man  who 
has  gained  a  taste  for  books,  will,  in  all  likelihood,  become 
thoughtful ;  and  when  you  have  given  the  poor  the  habit  of 
thinking,  you  have  conferred  on  them  a  much  greater  favour 
than  the  gift  of  a  sum  of  money  ;  since  you  have  put  them 
in  possession  of  the  pi'inciple  of  all  legitimate  prosperity.  I 
am  persuaded  that  the  extreme  profligacy,  improvidence, 
and  misery  which  are  so  prevalent  among  the  labouring 
classes  in  many  countries,  are  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
want  of  education.— Rev.  Robert  Hall. 

Fruits  intended  for  Man. — From  the  conformation  of 
fruits  alone,  one  might  be  led,  even  without  experience,  to 
suppose  that  part  of  this  provision  was  destined  for  the  utili¬ 
ties  of  animals.  As  limited  to  the  plant,  the  provision  itself 
seems  to  go  beyond  its  object.  The  flesh  of  an  apple,  the 
pulp  of  an  orange,  the  meat  of  a  plum,  the  fatness  of  the 
olive,  appear  to  be  more  than  sufficient  for  the  nourishing 
of  the  seed  or  kernel.  The  event  shows  that  this  redun¬ 
dancy,  if  it  be  one,  ministers  to  the  support  and  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  animal  natures  ;  and  when  we  observe  a  provision  to 
be  more  than  sufficient  for  one  purpose,  yet  wanted  for 
another  purpose,  it  is  not  unfair  to  conclude  that  both  pur¬ 
poses  were  contemplated  together.  It  favours  this  view  of 
the  subject  to  remark,  that  fruits  are  not  (which  they  might 
have  been)  ready  altogether,  but  that  they  ripen  in  succes¬ 
sion  throughout  a  great  part  of  the  year  ;  some  in  summer  ; 
some  in  autumn  ;  that  some  require  the  slow  maturation  of 
the  winter,  and  supply  the  spring ;  also  that  the  coldest 
fruits  grow  in  the  hottest  places.  Cucumbers,  pine  apples, 
melons,  are  the  natural  produce  of  warm  climates,  and  con¬ 
tribute  greatly,  by  their  coolness,  to  the  refreshment  of  the 
inhabitants  of  those  countries. — Notes  to  Paley's  Natural 
Theology. 


The  Lungs. — Observation  and  experiment  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  lungs,  when  moderately  distended,  con¬ 
tain  at  a  medium  about  twelve  pints  of  air.  As  one  pint  is 
inhaled  at  an  ordinary  inspiration,  and  somewhat  less  than 
the  same  volume  is  expelled  at  an  ordinary  expiration,  there 
remain  present  in  the  lungs,  at  a  minimum,  eleven  pints  of 
air.  There  is  one  act  of  respiration  to  four  pulsations  of 
the  heart ;  and,  as  in  the  ordinary  state  of  health  there  are 
seventy-two  pulsations,  so  there  are  eighteen  respirations  in 
a  minute,  or  25,920  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  In  round 
numbers,  there  flow  to  the  human  lungs  every  minute 
nearly  18  pints  of  air  (besides  the  12  pints  constantly  in  the 
air  vesicles)  and  nearly  8  pints  of  blood ;  but  in  the  space 
of  twenty-four  hours,  upwards  of  57  hogsheads  of  air  and 
24  hogsheads  of  blood. — Southwood  Smith’s  Book  of  Heal iht 
vol.  ii. 
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[The  Spanish  Armada. j 


***  Having  given  a  brief  introduction  to  British  Naval  His¬ 
tory,  a  series  of  articles  is  intended  to  follow,  illustrated  by  wood- 
cuts  from  the  pictures  in  the  Naval  Gallery  at  Greenwich  Hospital, 
of  which  a  description  was  given  in  No.  370  of  the  ‘  Penny  Maga¬ 
zine.’  The  wood-cut  above  is  from  a  picture  by  P.  J.  de  Louther- 
bourg,  which  was  presented  to  the  Gallery  by  the  late  Lord  tain- 
borough.  The  description  which  follows  is  general,  as  some  details 
respecting  the  Armada  were  given  in  No.  169  (vol.  iii.),  in  describ¬ 
ing  the  Tapestry  which  was  consumed  in  the  burning  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament. 

The  Royal  Navy,  which  Henry  VIII.  may  he  said  to 
have  fairly  established,  made  hut  little  progress  during 
the  short  and  troubled  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  Mary. 
During  the  early  part  of  Elizabeth’s  reign,  however,  our 
adventurous  sailors  were  receiving  that  education  which 
enabled  them  afterwards  to  cope  with  the  Armada,  and 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  our  naval  character.  “  The 
voyages  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,”  says  Sir 
James  Macintosh,  “  had  disclosed  to  the  dazzled  imagi¬ 
nation  of  mankind  new  worlds,  and  races  of  men  before 
unknown  j  the  owners  of  treasures  apparently  unbounded, 
which  they  had  neither  power  to  defend,  nor  skill  to 
extract  from  the  earth.  The  spirit  of  commerce  mingled 
with  the  passion  for  discovery,  which  was  exalted  by  the 
grandeur  of  vast  and  unknown  objects.  A  maritime 
chivalry  arose,  which  equipped  crusades  for  the  settle¬ 
ment  and  conquest  of  the  new  world.  Great  noblemen, 
who  would  have  recoiled  with  disgust  from  the  small 
gains  of  honest  industry,  eagerly  plunged  into  associations 
which  held  out  wealth  and  empire  in  the  train  of  splen¬ 
did  victory.  *  *  *  *  For  nearly  a  century  it  became 
a  prevalent  passion  among  men  of  all  ranks,  including 
the  highest,  to  become  members  of  associations,  framed 
for  the  purpose  of  discovery,  colonization,  and  aggran¬ 
dizement,  which  formed  a  species  of  subordinate  republics, 
the  vassals  of  the  crown  of  England.  By  links  like  these 


the  feudal  world  was  gradually  allied  with  the  commer¬ 
cial,  in  a  manner  which  civilized  the  landholder  and 
elevated  the  merchant.” 

All  this,  however,  was  very  gradual.  In  1561,  it  is 
stated,  that  no  Englishman  in  London  followed  the  sole 
occupation  of  an  importer  and  exporter.  Our  foreign 
trade,  such  as  it  was,  was  principally  in  the  hands  of 
foreigners.  And  the  nature  of  the  “  adventures”  in 
which  people  of  all  ranks  eagerly  engaged  may  be 
gathered  from  the  single  statement,  that  the  grave  Bur¬ 
leigh,  then  Sir  William  Cecil,  and  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Lord  High  Admiral,  and  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  joined, 
in  1563,  with  some  merchants  and  mariners,  in  an  “  ad¬ 
venture”  to  Africa,  consisting  of  four  vessels,  navigated 
by  150  men,  the  entire  cost  of  the  speculation  being 
3300/.  To  show  also,  that  our  navy  and  commerce  are 
co-existent,  and  that  the  principle  of  a  national  marine 
establishment  was  scarcely  understood,  it  is  sufficient  to 
mention  the.  well  known  fact,  that  the  fleet  sent  by  the 
queen  and  the  English  government  in  1587,  under  the 
command  of  Drake,  on  the  all-important  purpose  of  crip¬ 
pling  the  Armada,  in  the  harbours  of  Spain,  was  mainly 
equipped  by  London  merchants  on  their  own  risk  and 
responsibility,  and  on  the  chance  of  being  repaid,  with 
profit,  by  the  plunder. 

Philip  II.  of  Spain  had  been  left,  by  his  father  the 
celebrated  emperor  Charles  V.,  the  greatest  monarch  in 
Europe.  He  possessed  the  richest  provinces  of  the  new 
world,  in  addition  to  Spain  and  the  Netherlands.  In  his 
youth  he  had  been  connected  with  England  by  his  mar 
riage  with  Mary ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  maintain  his 
connexion  by  proposing  himself  as  a  suitor  to  Elizabeth, 
on  her  accession.  His  rejection  did  not  interrupt  the 
official  and  commercial  intercourse  of  England  and  Spain 
for  many  years ;  but  there  was  always  a  strong  antipathy 
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between  tbe  natives  of  the  two  countries.  Numerous  pri¬ 
vate  adventurers,  who,  if  judged  by  our  present  knowledge 
and  feelings,  can  be  called  by  no  other  name  than  that 
of  pirates,  sailed  from  England  to  plunder  the  Spanish 
colonies,  and  intercept  the  richly-laden  vessels  that  carried 
the  wealth  of  South  America  to  Spain.  “  Men  of  law¬ 
less  character  scarcely  thought  seriously  of  the  principle 
of  international  law,  which  enjoins  the  members  of  a 
community  to  offer  no  violence  to  the  members  of  another, 
as  long  as  the'  two  states  are  at  peace.”  So  far  from 
thinking  “  seriously  of  the  principle,”  they  gloried  in 
plundering  a  country,  with  which  England  was  at  peace, 
and  whose  monarch  had  formerly  been  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  England.  But  it  is,  perhaps,  hardly  just  to 
measure  the  conduct  of  such  men  as  Drake  by  the  more 
advanced  intelligence  of  the  present  age.  The  remorse¬ 
less  character  of  Philip  had  nothing  in  it  to  conciliate 
regard,  and  he  had  left  behind  in  England  no  memorials 
that  could  mitigate  the  aversion  with  which  he  was 
viewed.  The  country,  under  the  guidance  of  Elizabeth 
and  her  statesmen,  was  rapidly  advancing :  still  it  trem¬ 
bled  in  the  scale  of  national  existence,  and  the  power  and 
policy  of  Philip  were  an  object  of  dread.  The  adven¬ 
turers  were  not,  indeed,  expressly  sanctioned  in  their 
conduct  by  the  government,  but  casuistry  lent  its  aid  to 
justify  them;  and,  in  an  unsettled  period,  “  few,”  says 
Fuller, '“are  such  infidels  as  not  to  believe  doctrines 
which  make  for  their  profit.”  One  of  the  notes  to  Sir 
James  Macintosh’s  ‘  History’  states  that  “the  complaints 
of  pillaged  merchants  of  both  countries  formed  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  large  part  of  the  correspondence  between  the  two 
courts.  The  negotiations  of  Mar,  the  English  ambassa¬ 
dor  at  Madrid,  in  1564,  remaining  in  the  State-Paper 
Office,  chiefly  apply  to  complaints  of  English  merchants 
of  piracy  and  other  grievances.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
find  Elizabeth  obliged,  in  1573,  by  the  clamours  of 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  merchants,  to  issue  commissions 
of  inquiry  into  their  complaints.” 

But  at  last  an  open  war  became  understood  between 
England  and  Spain,  and  then  the  English  government 
undisguisedly  approved  the  conduct  of  the  rovers.  When 
Drake  set  out  in  1577,  eleven  years  before  the  invasion 
of  the  Armada,  on  his  memorable  circumnavigation  of 
the  globe,  Elizabeth  said  to  him,  “  We  do  account  that 
he  which  striketh  at  thee,  Drake,  striketh  at  us.”  On 
his  return  in  1579,  after  an  absence  of  two  years  and 
ten  months,  the  queen  dined  on  board  his  ship,  knighted 
the  adventurer,  and  commanded  his  little  vessel  to  be 
drawn  up  in  a  creek  near  Deptford,  to  be  preserved  as  a 
memorial  of  the  most  extraordinary  voyage  which  the 
English  had  yet  made.  In  subsequent  years  he  was 
actively  employed  against  Spain,  both  on  the  coasts 
of  the  Peninsula,  and  in  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America. 

A  more  powerful  motive,  however,  than  national  exas¬ 
peration,  or  the  ambition  of  a  despotic  king,  led  to  the 
preparation  of  the  “  Invincible  Armada.”  The  great 
struggle  of  principles  which  had  agitated  Europe  since 
the  time  of  Charles  Y.  and  Henry  VIII.  had  become, 
not  merely  a  mental  struggle,  or  a  struggle  between  in¬ 
dividuals  and  government,  but  a  struggle  between  na¬ 
tions,  to  be  decided  by  force  of  arms.  Elizabeth  and 
England  became  the  representative  of  the  one  ;  Philip 
and  Spain  of  the  other.  She  aided  the  revolted  Nether- 
landers,  whom  the  cruel  Alva  had  vainly  endeavoured  to 
subdue  ;  and  Philip,  stimulated  by  religious  zeal,  as  well 
as  political  passion,  determined  to  subdue  a  country 
whose  government,  and  the  majority  of  its  people,  formed 
the  vanguard  of  the  new  faith.  His  possession  of  Por¬ 
tugal  gave  him  great  additional  power ;  and  it  was  not 
without  reason  that  the  English  became  anxious  about 
the  vast  preparations  which  were  making  for  invasion. 
England  was  comparatively  a  poor  country,  without  re¬ 
sources  to  maintain  a  large  fleet  for  any  length  of  time; 


and  though  there  were  brave  and  skilful  men  amongst 
her  seamen,  there  were  no  great  naval  victories  as  yet  in 
our  records  to  inspire  that  enthusiasm  which  is  the  first 
step  to  victory  :  yet  neither  were  the  people  faint-hearted. 
The  government  was  firm ;  and  in  a  time  of  danger  a 
vigorous  government  acts  with  electric  power.  Elizabeth 
thought  it  “  foul  scorn  that  Parma  or  Spain,  or  any  prince 
of  Europe,  should  dare  to  invade  the  borders  of  her 
realms;”  and  the  pride  of  the  poorest  in  the  kingdom 
was  touched,  and  they  thought  it  “  foul  scorn”  too.  All 
history  shows  what  a  task  it  is  to  subdue  a  united  people, 
nerved  to  defend  an  existence  which  they  prize.  The 
example  of  the  Netherlanders  might  have  led  Philip  to 
ask  himself  the  question — Even  if  the  “  Invincible”  Ar¬ 
mada  lands  the  troops,  and  London  is  burned,  does  that 
secure  the  conquest  of  England  ? 

In  1587  Drake  was  sent  with  four  large  ships,  and 
twenty-six  vessels  belonging  to  English  merchants,  to 
attack  the  Spaniards  in  their  own  harbours.  He  entered 
Cadiz,  where  he  burned,  sunk,  or  took  thirty  ships, 
which  were  of  the  largest  size ;  and  would  have  done 
more  mischief,  but  for  the  necessity  he  was  under  of  se¬ 
curing  his  booty  for  the  owners  of  his  fleet.  He  then 
turned  back  along  the  coast,  taking  or  burning  nearly  a 
hundred  vessels  between  Cadiz  and  Cape  St.  Vincent, 
besides  destroying  four  castles  on  shore.  This  was  what 
he  called  “  singeing  the  king  of  Spain’s  beard.”  From 
Cape  St.  Vincent  he  sailed  to  the  Tagus,  where  the  Ar¬ 
mada  was  preparing  for  the  invasion  of  England,  and 
sent  a  message  to  the  Marquis  Santa  Cruz  that  he  was 
ready  to  exchange  bullets  with  him.  The  challenge  was 
declined  ;  and  Drake  bore  away  to  the  Azores,  on  the 
look-out  for  the  treasure  ships  from  India,  and  he  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  fall  in  with  a  large  carrack  richly  laden. 
Having  taken  it,  he  returned  to  England.  His  expedi¬ 
tion  was  of  great  service.  It  postponed  the  sailing  of  the 
Armada  for  a  year,  and  strongly  stimulated  the  hope  and 
courage  of  the  English. 

Referring  to  No.  169  of  the  ‘  Penny  Magazine’  for  a 
detail  of  the  numbers  of  the  Spanish  and  English  fleets, 
with  other  particulars,  we  may  remark  that  the  Spanish 
Armada  was  the  greatest  naval  force  that,  up  to  that 
period,  had  put  to  sea.  The  huge  ships  were  scarcely 
equal  to  modern  fourth  rates,  and  they  were  bulky  un¬ 
manageable  vessels ;  but  they  were  of  a  prodigious  size 
for  the  age,  when  the  majority  had  not  yet  learned  from 
actual  experience  that  mere  bulk  does  not  necessarily 
constitute  strength  or  efficiency.  A  number  of  circum¬ 
stances  retarded  the  sailing  of  the  Armada.  The  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Santa  Cruz,  the  admiral,  is  stated  to  have  died 
broken-hearted,  because  Philip  frowned  on  him  for  suf¬ 
fering  Drake  to  insult  and  plunder  the-  Spanish  coasts. 
The  vice-admiral  also  died  about  the  same  time ;  and 
the  filling  up  their  places  caused  delay.  At  last,  on  the 
29th  of  May,  1588,  the  great  armament,  whose  prepara¬ 
tion  had  attracted  universal  attention  for  nearly  three 
years,  sailed  from  the  Tagus.  A  violent  storm  damaged 
the  fleet  on  its  way  to  Corunna,  where  several  weeks 
elapsed  before  it  was  in  a  state  to  sail  again.  Meantime 
rumours  reached  England  that  the  storm  had  so  much 
damaged  the  Armada  that  its  visit  to  England  would  be 
postponed  for  another  year ;  and  the  queen  hastily  com¬ 
manded  Lord  Howard,  the  admiral,  to  lay  up  four  of  his 
largest*  ships,  and  to  discharge  the  seamen.  The  admiral 
pleaded  to  retain  them,  even  if  it  slioidd  be  at  his  own 
expense,  until  he  had  distinctly  ascertained  whether  or 
not  the  Spaniards  were  really  so  disabled  as  was  reported. 
He  thus,  in  the  emphatic  phrase,  of  the  “  service,”  was 
bold  to  “  do  his  duty,”  a  phrase  which  means  that  an 
officer  should  not  merely  do  what  he  should,  but,  with  a 
chivalrous  determination  to  do  all  that  he  possibly  can, 
with  body  and  mind.  Lord  Howard’s  disobedience  of 
orders  was  a  very  different  thing  then,  when  our  naval 
force  had  scarcely  been  organized,  from  what  it  would  be 
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now ;  yet  even  Nelson  disobeyed  orders,  when  he  thought 
the  case  required  it. 

Lord  Howard  sailed  for  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  ascer¬ 
tained  the  truth  ;  he  then  returned  hastily  to  Plymouth. 
The  news  that  the  Armada  had  put  to  sea  once  more 
was  brought  to  him  “  by  one  Fleming,  described  by 
some  as  a  captain  of  a  pinnace  ;  by  others,  as  a  Scottish 
freebooter  who  was  roving  in  those  seas.”  Sir  Francis 
Drake  wrote  on  the  24th  of  June  to  Sir  Francis  Wal- 
singham — “  Although  I  •  do  very  well  know  that  your 
Honour  shall  be  at  large  advertised  by  my  very  good 
lord  the  Lord  Admiral,  that  the  Spanish  forces  are  de¬ 
scried  to  be  near  at  hand  in  several  companies  on  our 
coast,  as  it  is  reported  for  certaine  by  three  barkes  unto 
whom  they  gave  chase  and  made  shott,  yet  I  have 
thought  it  good  also  to  write  these  fewe  lynes  unto  your 
Honour,  nothing  doubting  but  that  with  God’s  assistance 
they  shall  be  sought  out  and  encountered  withal  in  such 
sort  as  I  hope  will  qualifie  their  malicious  and  long  pre¬ 
tended  practices.  And  therefore  I  beseech  your  Honour 
to  pray  continually  for  our  good  success  in  this  action,  to 
the  performance  whereof  we  have  all  resolutely  avowed 
the  adventure  of  our  lyves.”  Another  letter  to  Lord 
Henry  Seymour,  “  written  abord  her  Majestie’s  good 
ship  the  Revenge,  oft'  of  Start,  the  21st,  late  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  1588,”  contains  a  postscript,  which  marks  the  man 
who  had  already  repeatedly  tried  the  capabilities  of  the 
Spanish  ships.  “  This  letter,  my  honorable  good  lord, 
is  sent  in  haste.  The  flete  of  Spaniards  are  somewhat 
above  a  hundred  sails,  many  great  ships.  But  trulie  I 
think  not  halfc  of  them  men  of  warre” 

When  the  Armada  was  distinctly  seen  drawn  up  in 
the  form  of  a  crescent,  which  extended  seven  miles  from 
one  extremity  to  the  other,  Plymouth  was  at  first  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  place  of  destination ;  but  it  was  soon 
apparent  that  the  Duke  de  Medina  adhered  to  the 
execution  of  the  plan  which  had  been  laid  down  for  him 
by  the  court  of  Madrid.  This  was,  to  steer  quite  through 
the  Channel  till  he  should  reach  the  coast  of  Flanders, 
and  after  raising  the  blockade  of  the  harbours  of  Nieu- 
port  and  Dunkirk  by  the  English  and  Dutch  ships,  to 
escort  the  Duke  of  Parma’s  army  to  England,  as  well  as 
land  the  forces  which  were  on  board  his  own  fleet.  Lord 
Howard,  instead  of  coming  to  close  and  unequal  fight, 
contented  himself  with  harassing  the  Spaniards  on  their 
voyage,  and  with  watching  attentively  all  the  advantages 
which  might  be  derived  from  storms,  cross-winds,  and 
other  accidents. 

We  need  not  repeat  a  narrative,  the  chief  particulars 
of  which  have  been  already  given  in  this  Magazine. 
Skill,  resolution,  fertility  of  resource,  and  activity,  cha¬ 
racterized  the  movements  of  the  English  fleet,  while  the 
Spaniards  were  encumbered  by  the  size  of  their  vessels, 
and  their  efforts  to  effect  a  junction  with  the  Duke  of 
Parma  were  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  genius  of  the 
English  admiral,  who  spread  terror  amongst  the  ships  of 
the  Armada  as  they  were  anchored  oft  Calais,  and  sent 
them  in  confusion  out  to  sea  by  the  then  novel  apparition 
of  fire-ships.  The  chief  engagement  took  place  on  the 
day  afterwards,  the  8th  of  August,  and  lasted  from  four 
in  the  morning  till  six  at  night.  The  Spaniards  fought 
with  bravery,  but  the  Armada  was  defeated,  with  the 
loss  of  thirteen  large  ships  sunk  or  run  aground.  Storm, 
casual  fighting,  and  other  disasters,  completed  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  “  Invincible  ”  Armada — the  loss  of 
which,  involving  that  of  immense  numbers  of  her  gentry, 
who  served  as  volunteers,  filled  all  Spain  with  mourn¬ 
ing,  crippled  her  resources  and  her  power,  raised  the 
character  of  England  very  high,  and  developed  that 
naval  pre-eminence  which  has  since  been  her  safeguard 
and  her  pride. 


CIRCASSIA  AND  THE  CIRCASSIANS. 

[Concluded  from  No.  383.] 

The  young  wives  of  the  princes  or  nobles  bestow  much 
solicitude  on  the  arrangement  of  their  head-dress ;  beneath 
the  veil  they  wear  a  red  cap,  secured  in  front  by  a  band 
of  black  morocco,  and  adorned  with  silver  buttons,  which 
is  extremely  becoming.  The  dress  of  the  married 
women  is  also  handsome.  To  admire  them  they  must 
be  seen  only  at  home ;  for  when  abroad  their  slow  gait 
and  the  extreme  carelessness  of  all  their  movements 
render  them  very  unpleasing  to'  the  eye  of  a  European 
who  is  accustomed  to  the  sprightliness  and  elegance  of 
motion  of  his  countrywomen.  Even  the  long  hair  which 
flows  with  so  much  grace  over  the  neck  and  bosom  of  a 
lovely  Circassian  ;  the  veil  which  is  thrown  around  her 
with  so  much  studied  effect ;  her  robe  tightly  clasped 
above,  and  displaying  the  full  pantaloons  below — all 
these  become  ridiculously  cumbersome  the  instant  a  Cir¬ 
cassian  rises  from  her  sofa.  The  women  are  in  general 
intelligent,  have  a  very  lively  imagination,  and  strong 
passions ;  they  are  admirers  of  fame,  and  proud  of  the 
distinctions  which  their  husbands  acquire  in  battle  by 
their  gallantry. 

There  is,  however,  a  dark  side  to  this  fair  picture,  for 
the  Circassian  ladies  are  subject  to  the  itch,  here  called 
the  “  prince’s  itch;”  but  of  a  very  mild  character. 
The  personal  appearance  of  females  of  all  classes  suffers 
severely  from  the  hard  labour  and  mode  of  life  to 
which  they  are  exposed  in  their  own  country.  As  an 
instance  of  female  drudgery,  the  traveller  whom  we 
have  already  quoted  says  that  on  remarking  to  a  friend 
one  day  that  their  warehouse  required  to  be  whitewashed, 
he  replied,  with  true  Circassian  naivete,  that  he  would 
tell  the  princesses  so  ;  they  had  once  before  done  it 
themselves,  and  would  doubtless  be  very  happy  to  do  it 
again  :  an  instance  of  simplicity  of  manners  rather  too 
Homeric. 

The  men  are  distinguished  by  their  fine  tall  figure ; 
though  muscular  they  are  never  corpulent.  They  are 
wide  across  the  chest  and  shoulders,  but  narrow  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  waist.  They  have  brown  eyes  and 
hair,  a  high  but  little  head,  and  a  straight,  narrow 
nose. 

The  Circassians  have  a  common  language,  divided, 
however,  into  dialects  according  to  the  different  tribes. 
Many  speak  Turkish  and  Tartar,  and  all  written  docu¬ 
ments  are  executed  in  the  latter  tongue,  as  the  Circassians 
have  no  written  characters  of  their  own.  Civilization  is 
at  its  very  lowest  ebb ;  princes  and  nobles  consider  it  a 
disgrace  to  be  able  to  read  and  write,  though  among  the 
lower  classes  some  learn  of  the  Mollahs.  Practical 
pharmacy,  which  is  followed  exclusively  by  some  fami¬ 
lies,  consists  of  very  simple  rules,  which  are  transmitted 
orally  from  father  to  son,  and  are  chiefly  restricted  to  the 
cure  of  wounds.  Some  indications,  however,  of  the 
dawn  of  civilization  are  perceptible  among  the  people  of 
the  valleys,  who  are  less  rude  and  more  gifted  by  nature 
than  the  mountaineers. 

The  houses  of  the  Circassians  are  very  simple ;  four 
stout  posts,  fixed  at  the  corners,  enclosed  with  basket- 
work,  plastered  on  both  sides  with  clay,  and  a  reed  roof, 
constitute  the  whole  of  their  dwelling,  which  may  be 
completed  in  three  days.  Mud-huts  are  common  among 
the  mountaineers.  A  kind  of  watch-tower,  likewise  of 
basket-work,  is  built  in  the  vicinity  of  every  village,  upon 
some  commanding  situation. 

The  military  dress  of  the  Circassians  consists  of  a 
pointed  steel  helmet  with  a  long  horse-tail,  and  from  the 
lower  part  a  mail  of  steel  net-work  falls  over  the  neck. 
They  wear  a  short  red  coat,  made  in  the  Polish  fashion, 
and  over  this  a  coat  of  polished  steel,  mail.  Their  arms 
from  the  elbow  to  the  hand,  and  their  legs  from  the  knee 
to  the  foot,  are  defended  with  steel  plates ;  with  these 
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they  wear  tight  pantaloons  and  short  laced-hoots.  They 
carry  in  their  girdle  two  long  Turkish  pistols  and  a 
dagger,  and  at  their  side  a  lasso,  which  they  throw  with 
great  dexterity  over  the  head  of  their  antagonists.  Two 
eartridge-hoxes  are  fastened  on  their  breast ;  a  Turkish 
sword,  and  a  long  Turkish  musket,  which  is  carried  on 
the  back,  complete  their  military  costume.  The  Circas¬ 
sians,  possess  extraordinary  adroitness,  and  at  full  gallop 
pick  up  a  piece  of  money  with  their  hand.  Their  leader 
and  subaltern  officers  are  Moslems,  though  many  wear 
upon  their  breast  the  sign  of  the  cross,  like  the  badge 
an  order.  They  attack  with  two  swords  at  once,  hold¬ 
ing  the  reins  in  their  mouth,  which  renders  resistance 
difficult. 

The  Circassians  are  furious  and  almost  invincible  in 
the  onset,  and  fearfully  cruel.  Single  parties,  from  the 
mere  love  of  war,  frequently  attack  the  colonists  settled 
at  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus,  who  are  therefore  obliged  to 
confine  all  their  agricultural  labours  within  the  Cauca¬ 
sian  line,  a  chain  of  outposts  similar  to  that  established 
by  the  Austrians  in  Croatia  against  the  Bosnian  rob¬ 
bers.  Russian  soldiers  are  sometimes  condemned  to  be 
sent  to  the  Caucasian  line ;  if  they  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  Circassian  skirmishers,  the  latter  do  not  indeed  put 
them  wantonly  to  death,  but  frequently  sell  them,  or  re¬ 
lease  them  for  a  ransom ;  but  their  treatment  is  exces¬ 
sively  cruel ;  thus  a  Russian  major,  whom  they  had 
taken  prisoner,  had  the  soles  of  his  feet  cut  crosswise, 
and  chopped  horsehair  thrown  into  the  wounds  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  healing.  In  this  pitiable  condition  he 
could  walk  only  on  tiptoe,  and  was  therefore  deprived  of 
the  means  of  flight.  He  was  employed  to  take  care  of 
sheep,  till  he  was  at  length  ransomed  for  200  loaves  of 
bread  and  a  tun  of  spirits,  but  he  will  remain  a  cripple 
for  life. 

The  Circassian  boats  are  generally  narrow  and  flat, 
with  a  keel,  and  the  planks  are  either  fastened  to  the 
slight  ribs  with  nails  or  wooden  bolts.  Each  boat  has 
from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  rowers  ;  the  oar  is  short, 
attached  to  very  long  straps,  and  furnished  at  the  top 
with  a  small  transverse  piece  of  wood  for  supporting  the 
hands.  Many  of  them  can  accommodate  from  fifty  to 
eighty  men. 

Many  parts  of  the  country  abound  in  small  tumuli, 
which  the  Circassians  call  the  graves  of  the  great  people 
which  lived  here  before  them.  They  are  generally  covered 
with  large  stones.  Some  of  these  tumuli  having  been 
opened,  were  found  to  contain  vases  of  burnt  clay ;  one 
of  them,  about  feet  high,  filled  with  ashes,  rings,  cop¬ 
per  buttons,  and  some  iron  utensils,  which  fell  to  pieces 
on  being  touched ;  upon  it  were  arms,  a  boar’s  tooth, 
and  the  fragments  of  a  glass  vessel,  probably  a  lachry¬ 
matory.  Another  vase  contained  ashes  and  the  skeleton 
of  a  small  animal  which  seemed  to  be  a  lizard.  Strangers 
however  encounter  many  difficulties  in  making  excava¬ 
tions,  as  the  Circassians  are  firmly  persuaded  that  their 
only  object  in  seeking  among  the  pieces  of  copper  is  to 
discover  proofs  that  their  ancestors  formerly  possessed 
the  country  ; — a  notion  which  probably  originated  in  the 
mania  of  many  strangers  for  peculiar  coins  at  the  time 
that  the  Russians  were  besieging  Anapa. 

At  the  sources  of  the  river  Schiache  are  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  city,  fragments  of  columns  and  other  ves¬ 
tiges  of  an  elaborate  style  of  architecture,  which  prove  it 
to  have  been  the  abode  of  a  cultivated  people ;  this  is 
further  evinced  by  the  coins  and  medals  which  have  been 
discovered  among  the  ruins,  and  which  would  lead  us  to 
conclude  this  to  have  been  the  site  of  a  city  belonging  to 
the  Greek  Colony  on  the  Kuban.  On  the  left  bank  of 
the  great  Selentschuk  is  a  pillar  hearing  a  Greek  in¬ 
scription,  and  at  the  source  of  the  same  river  is  a  church 
in  very  good  preservation,  built  of  stone  and  with  a  Greek 
inscription.  Tombs  with  similar  inscriptions,  &c.,  are 
found  in  various  places  near  the  Black  Sea.  Stone  idols 
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are  also  frequently  met  with  along  the  banks  of  the  Ku¬ 
ban,  which  prove  them  to  have  been  the  abode  of  Mon¬ 
gols  and  Tartars,  who  followed  Lamaism  previous  to 
their  embracing  Islamism. 

The  whole  province  of  Circassia  is  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  Russia,  but  the  different  tribes  are  not  bound  bv 
any  tribute,  and  are  altogether  independent  with  regard 
to  their  various  modes  of  government.  Russia,  however, 
maintains  garrisons  only  along  the  great  road  from  Mos- 
dok  to  Tiflis,  across  the  passes  of  the  principal  chain. 
On  this  road  are  the  fortresses  of  Elizabethskoi,  Constan- 
tinovskoi,  Vladikaukas,  Dariel,  Kasbeck,  Larskobi,  and 
Kaschaur ;  but  of  these,  only  Vladikaukas  (Commander 
of  the  Caucasus)  is  substantially  built ;  the  others,  like 
those  on  the  Caucassian  frontier,  being  mere  ramparts 
with  a  few  houses  for  the  garrison. 

The  fortress  of  Vladikaukas  was  established  by  Prince 
Potemkin  in  the  reign  of  Catherine  II.,  and  received  this 
name  from  its  situation  and  military  importance.  It 
commands  the  entrance  of  the  valley  of.  the  Terek,  and 
consequently  of  the  whole  Russian  military  pass  across 
the  mountains.  The  garrison,  which  consists  of  a  regi¬ 
ment  of  infantry  and  some  hundred  Cossacks,  forms, 
with  a  few  traders  and  families  of  Ossetes,  the  whole  of 
the  population.  The  works,  a  rampart  of  earth  defended 
by  palisades  and  ditches,  is  sufficiently  strong  to  resist 
the  attacks  of  native  foes.  There  is  a  well-built  bridge 
across  the  Terek,  defended  by  cannon  ;  three  hospitals 
built  of  stone ;  and  the  stores,  magazines,  and  officers’ 
dwellings,  which  are  of  wood.  We  generally  meet  here 
with  a  number  of  boys  from  the  age  of  ten  to  fifteen,  who 
are  sent  by  the  people  of  the  neighbouring  villages  as 
hostages  of  good  conduct.  They  are  exchanged  every 
month,  and  it  is  determined  by  lot  what  parents  are  to 
send  their  children.  They  are  very  well  treated. 

Dariel  consists  of  some  wretched  dwellings  for  the 
garrison;  it  is  surrounded  by  ramparts  and  palisades, 
and  has  a  good  wooden  bridge.  All  persons  proceeding 
from  the  valley  of  the  Terek  to  Tiflis,  or  from  this  place 
to  Vladikaukas,  must  pass  through  the  fortress.  In  the 
latter  case,  all  travellers  and  officials  are  subject  to  a 
fumigation,  from  the  dread  of  contagion ;  and  when  the 
plague  is  raging  in  Georgia,  they  must  submit  to  a  qua¬ 
rantine  of  four  days,  and  to  another  of  a  week  at  Mos- 
dok.  The  modern  Dariel  lies  above  the  old  town,  which, 
being  situated  on  an  inaccessible  rock,  was  well  adapted 
for  the  defence  of  the  entrance  before  the  road  was  made 
through  the  valley  of  Terek.  The  old  castle  now  lies  in 
ruins. 

The  fortress  of  Lars  which  lies  next  below  Dariel,  is 
better  built,  the  houses  being  of  stone,  and  the  whole 
surrounded  by  a  wall  with  embrasures ;  from  its  situa¬ 
tion  upon  an  eminence  commanding  the  Terek,  it  is 
well  calculated  for  the  defence  of  the  pass  along  the 
river. 

The  village  of  Kasbek  (Stepan  Zminda),  lies  127 
miles  upwards  from  Vladikaukas,  upon  an  abruptly  ris¬ 
ing  plain  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Terek.  The  houses, 
or  rather  huts,  are  rudely  built  of  slate  without  any  ce¬ 
ment.  They  have  flat  roofs  :  the  lower  and  larger  por¬ 
tion  projects  above  half  its  depth  ;  it  is  appropriated  to 
the  horses  and  cattle,  while  the  upper  part  is  the  abode 
of  the  family,  the  goats,  fowls,  and  geese.  The  towers 
which  we  meet  with  here  and  there  are  intended  as  places 
of  refuge  for  the  women  and  children  during  times  of 
war. 

The  fortress  of  Anapa  was  founded  by  the  Turks  in 
1784,  at  the  time  of  the  Russian  occupation  of  the  pe¬ 
ninsula  of  Taman.  It  was  subsequently  re-taken  in  1807, 
and,  after  changing  masters  several  times,  it  was  finally 
ceded  to  Russia  at  the  peace  of  Adrianople,  after  its  cap¬ 
ture  in  1822. 
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TOUR  IN  WALES. 
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We  propose  in  this  and  the  two  following  Supplements 
to  continue  our  series  of  British  tours  with  an  account  of 
Wales.  As  in  those  of  last  year,  which  treated  of  the 
Scottish  Highlands  and  the  Cumbrian  Lakes,  our  leading 
object  will  be  to  furnish  a  cheap  and  useful  guide  to  the 
pedestrian  and  economical  traveller.  For  such  prefatory 
matter  as  may  be  useful  to  the  inexperienced,  we  may 
refer  to  what  has  been  said  in  speaking  of  the  Highlands, 
No.  326.  The  general  observations  there  made  upon 
mountain  scenery  will  apply  to  Wales  ;  it  being  remem¬ 
bered  that  in  Wales  the  lakes  are  comparatively  few  and 
small,  and  that  water-travelling  (except  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  Wye)  is  out  of  the  question.  The  inns  are  com¬ 
monly  clean  and  comfortable ;  the  charges  much  the 
same  as  in  country  places  in  England.  The  carriage- 
roads  are  for  the  most  part  good ;  and  at  the  better  class 
of  inns  two-wlieel  or  four-wheel  carriages  may  be  readily 
obtained.  To  procure  saddle-horses,  except  for  the  ascent 
of  Cader  Idris  and  Snowdon,  where  the  letting  out  of 
horses  and  guides  is  a  regular  business,  is  said  to  be 
difficult.  In  many  respects  Wales  is  a  less  pleasant 
VOL.  VII. 


country  for  a  pedestrian  tourist  than  the  Cumbrian  moun¬ 
tains.  Its  beauties  are  less  concentrated  than  theirs ;  and 
the  opportunity  less  frequently  occurs  of  abandoning  the 
road  altogether,  and  taking  a  free  course  over  the  moun¬ 
tains.  The  divergent  structure  and  compact  form  of  the 
Cumbrian  group  offer  peculiar  advantages  to  the  pedes¬ 
trian,  who,  from  the  proximity  of  the  valleys,  and  narrow¬ 
ness  of  the  mountain -ridges  which  divide  them,  may  cross 
two  or  three  chains  in  the  course  of  the  day.  In  Wales 
his  route  is  for  the  most  part  more  strictly  prescribed  by 
the  course  of  the  valleys ;  and  it  is  more  rarely  con¬ 
venient  to  quit  the  direct  route  between  two  places,  tor 
the  sake  of  a  ramble  over  the  hills.  Much  however 
depends  on  accident  and  first  impressions,  and  perhaps 
as  many  would  prefer  Nortli  Wales  to  the  Lakes,  as, 
with  the  writer,  would  adopt  the  contrary  opinion.  The 
best  portions  of  the  one  may  bear  comparison,  whether 
for  beauty  or  sublimity,  with  the  best  portions  of  the 
other  :  it  is  in  the  constant  variety,  the  absence  of  long, 
dull,  moorland  stages,  the  number  and  interest  of  the 
wild  upland  routes,  that  the  suneriority  of  the  Lake  dis- 
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trict,  if  there  he  such  superiority,  consists.  In  one  feature, 
that  from  which  it  has  emphatically  derived  its  common 
name,  the  Cumbrian  district  is  infinitely  superior, — 'the 
number,  size,  and  beauty  of  its  lakes.  In  Wales,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  rivers  are  of  longer  course  and  larger 
volume,  and  the  waterfalls  are  more  numerous,  and  much 
more  worthy  of  attention.  In  the  number,  beauty,  and 
curiosity  of  its  castellated  remains  and  British  antiquities, 
Wales  is  far  superior  to  any  part  of  the  island. 

In  speaking  of  Welsh  scenery,  however,  it  is  not  to 
be  forgotten  that  the  Alpine  portion  occupies  but  a  small 
part  of  the  principality  :  and  that  the  North  and  South 
are  as  different  in  geological  formation  and  external  fea¬ 
tures,  as  the  mountains  of  Cumberland  from  the  lumpish 
moors  and  rich  valleys  of  Derbyshire.  North  Wales  con¬ 
tains  the  highest  mountains  in  our  island,  south  of  the 
Forth.  These  lofty  peaks  however  are  confined  to  Merio¬ 
nethshire  and  Caernarvonshire,  where  the  granitic  and 
slate  rocks  of  the  primitive  formation  prevail.  Proceed¬ 
ing  eastward  through  Denbighshire  and  Flintshire,  these 
primitive  rocks  are  succeeded  by  the  clay-slates  and 
mountain-limestone  which  constitute  the  chief  portion  of 
the  Denbighshire  mountains ;  then  by  coal  and  its  asso¬ 
ciates  ;  and  finally  by  the  new  red  sandstone  which  ex¬ 
tends  into-  and  over  the  great  plain  of  Cheshire.  Accord¬ 
ingly  the  mountains  of  Denbighshire,  though  extensive 
and  dreary,  are  much  lower,  and  much  tamer  in  their 
character,  than  their  neighbours  to  the  westward ;  and  the 
landscape  beauties  of  this  country  must  be  sought  prin¬ 
cipally  in  the  larger  valleys,  those  of  Dee  and  Clwyd. 
In  Flintshire  the  hills  reach  but  a  moderate  elevation, 
and  the  only  beauty  to  be  found  is  that  of  softness  and 
fertility.  Proceeding  southwards,  the  upland  parts  of 
Montgomeryshire  are  formed  by  coarse  clay-slates  and 
shale,  which  attain  their  greatest  height  in  Plinlim- 
mon,  on  the  borders  of  Cardiganshire :  the  south-eastern 
part  of  the  county  is  occupied  by  the  rich  extensive  vale 
of  the  Severn.  South  of  the  Severn,  the  same  slate  for¬ 
mation  extends  from  Plinlimmon  through  great  part  of1 
Radnorshire,  Cardiganshire,  and  Brecknockshire,  form¬ 
ing  that  extensive  and  desolate  tract  whence  the  Rydol, 
the  Severn,  the  Wye,  the  Tivy,  and  the  Towy  de¬ 
scend, — a  sterile,  elevated  moorland  tract,  scarce  rising 
into  mountain,  and  destitute  of  interest,  except  in  the  deep 
valleys  of  the  rivers.  The  greater  part  of  Brecknock¬ 
shire  is  occupied  by  the  old  red  sandstone.  This  reaches 
to  the  height  of  2545  feet  in  the  Black  Forest,  east  of 
Brecon,  between  the  vales  of  Usk  and  Wye,  and  to  a 
still  greater  height  in  the  extensive  chain  which .  runs 
from  Abergavenny,  along  the  southern  side  of  the  vale  of 
Usk,  into  Caermarthenshire  to  the  south  of  Llandilo.  In 
this  are  situated  the  Brecknock  Beacon,  2862  feet  above 
the  sea  (the  highest  mountain  in  South  Wales),  the  Caer- 
marthen,  or  theTrecastle  Beacon,  or  Van,  2596  feet  high, 
and  other  lofty  points.  To  the  south  the  mountain  district 
of  Glamorganshire  consists  of  the  mountain-limestone  and 
coal-formations,  forming  flat-topped  ranges,  never  rising 
to  the  height  of  2000  feet,  but  intersected  by  very  beau¬ 
tiful  valleys.  Caermarthenshire  and  Pembrokeshire  are 
chiefly  occupied  by  the  coarse  slates  or  shale,  which  ex¬ 
tend  from  North  Wales  to  St.  David’s  Head:  but  suc¬ 
cessive  belts  of  red  sandstone,  mountain-limestone,  and 
coal,  extend  across  the  southernmost  portion  of  both 
counties.  West  of  the  rich  vale  of  Towy,  the  country  is 
bare  and  undulating,  rather  than  mountainous  :  and 
its  marine  scenery,  which  is  very  grand,  forms  the  only 
attraction  of  Pembrokeshire. 

From  this  short  sketch  it  will  be  evident  that  of  the 
North  Wales  counties,  Denbigh,  Caernarvon,  and  Merio¬ 
neth  are  most  worthy  of  the  traveller’s  attention  ;  while 
in  South  W ales,  Brecknockshire,  Glamorganshire,  and 
Caermarthenshire  abound  most  in  beauty.  What  route 
may  best  be  recommended  to  the  traveller  depends  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  time  and  labour  which  he  is  inclined  to 


bestow.  Those  who  wish  to  use  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  to  the  best  advantage,  may  proceed  by  coach  from 
Worcester  up  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Wye  to  Aberyst- 
with,  or  from  Shrewsbury  along  the  vale  of  the  Severn 
to  Welshpool,  Machynlleth,  and  Dolgelle,  thence  making 
the  circuit  of  the  northern  counties,  either  to  Chester,  or 
back  to  Shrewsbury,  by  the  Llangollen  road.  The  road 
by  Gloucester  to  Ross,  Monmouth  (with  an  excursion  to 
Chepstow),  Abergavenny,  Brecon,  Buallt,  and  Aberyst- 
with,  will  introduce  the  traveller,  at  the  expense  of  a  few 
days  more,  to  much  of  the  most  beautiful  scenery  of  South 
Wales.  To  those  who  have  time  and  inclination  to 
traverse  the  whole  principality,  the  following  route  per¬ 
haps  would  be  as  good  as  any : — Gloucester,  Ross,  Mon¬ 
mouth,  Chepstow,  Newport,  Abergavenny,  Merthyr,  New¬ 
bridge,  thence  across  the  hills  to  the  head  of  Cwm  Neath, 
Neath,  Swansea,  Caermarthen,  whence  at  pleasure  an 
excursion  may  be  made  into  Pembrokeshire,  Llandovery, 
Brecon,  Hay,  Buallt,  Aberystwith.  Of  the  North  Wales 
tour  we  shall  not  speak  for  the  present.  This  is  nearly 
the  order  which  we  shall  adopt  in  the  following  pages. 

In  the  first  instance,  however,  as  the  Welsh  names 
generally  have  some  reference  to  the  character  or  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  place  which  they  designate,  it  may  be  con¬ 
venient  to  the  reader  to  give  a  list  and  translation  of  those 
words  which  most  frequently  occur. 


Aber,  the  mouth  of  a  river.  Mynydd,  mountain. 

Avon,  river.  Nant,  the  hollow  of  a  brook,  a 

Blaen,  point,  top,  end.  ravine. 

Bvvlch,  a  break,  a  pass  of  the  Newydd,  new. 

mountains.  Pant,  same  as  Nant. 

Cader,  chair,  usually  a  remark-  Pen,  summit,  head, 
able  peak  :  Cader  Idris,  Idris's  Pistyll,  spout,  cascade. 


seat. 

Caer,  castle. 

Cefn,  head. 

Coch,  Gocli,  red. 

Coed,  wood. 

Craig,  rock. 

Cwm,  valley. 

Dinas,  fortress. 

Du,  black. 

Eglws,  church. 

Ffynnon,  spring,  fountain. 
Glas,  blue. 

Glyn,  glen,  valley. 

Gwyn,  white. 

Llan,  church. 

Llyn,  lake. 

Maen,  stone. 

Moel,  bald,  a  smooth  hill 


Pont,  bridge. 

Porth,  gate. 

Pwll,  pool. 

Rhaiadr,  waterfall. 

Scwd,  shoot,  cascade. 

Tal,  front,,  end. 

Traeth,  a  tract  overflowed  by 
the  tide. 

Ty,  house. 

Yspytty,  hospitwm ,  usually  a 
place  where  the  monks  of 
an  abbey  had  stationed  some 
of  their  body  for  the  refresh¬ 
ment  of  travellers. 

Ystrad,  vale,  flat. 

Vach,  Vechan,  Bach,  little. 

Vpwr,  Fawr,  Maur,  great. 


Y,  B,  F,  M,  are  convertible,  according  to  the  termina  • 
tion  of  the  word  which  goes  before  them.  So  are  T,  D, 
and  P,  B.  For  instance,  Llan  TafF,  the  church  on  the 
Taff,  becomes  Llandaff.  Penypont,  the  bridge-head,  or 
end,  becomes  Penybont.  Pont  Aberglasllyn,  the  bridge  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  blue  pool,  and  Penmaenmaur, 
the  mountain  of  the  great  stone, — furnish  a  good  example 
of  the  way  in  which  Welsh  names  are  often  compounded. 

Monmouthshire,  though  by  political  division  an  Eng¬ 
lish  county,  by  position  and  natural  character  belongs  to 
Wales.  The  Brecknock  and  Glamorgan  hills  extend 
unbroken  over  a  large  portion  of  its  surface,  and  Welsh 
is  the  language  of  a  large  portion  of  its  inhabitants.  Fer¬ 
tility  and  romantic  beauty  form  its  peculiar  charm.  In 
particular,  the  course  of  the  Wye,  from  Ross  near  the 
borders  of  Herefordshire,  to  Chepstow,  is  celebrated  as 
one  of  the  loveliest  parts  of  our  island.  Of  this  river, 
however,  a  full  account  has  been  given  in  the  c  Penny 
Magazine’  of  1835,  No.  219;  and  it  will  be  sufficient  here 
to  mention  the  spots  most  worthy  of  the  traveller’s  notice. 
The  river  may  be  descended,  unless  in  very  dry  weather, 
in  a  boat,  or  its  course  may  be  followed  pretty  nearly  by 
land,  occasionally  ferrying  over  from  side  to  side.  I  should 
recommend  the  latter  method,  for  the  reasons  assigned  in 
the  description  of  the  Highlands.  Between  Ross  and  Mon¬ 
mouth,  a  distance  by  the  turnpike-road  of  ten  miles,  but 
I  much  more  by  the  windings  of  the  river,  the  principal 
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objects  are  tbe  ruins  of  Goodrich  Castle,  Coldwell  Rocks, 
and  tbe  lofty  promontory  called  Symond’s  Yat,  from 
which  a  magnificent  and  extensive  prospect  is  enjoyed. 
Monmouth,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Wye  and  Monnow, 
is  a  quiet  handsome  town.  Below  it  the  river  still  re¬ 
tains  its  character  of  varied  beauty.  At  Tintcrn  the  valley 
expands  into  a  small  circular  plain.  The  situation  is 
worthy  of  this  beautiful  ruin,  which  has  been  described 
in  the  c  Penny  Magazine’  for  1833,  No.  83.  Above  it 
the  Wynd  Cliff  raises  its  rugged  crest  to  the  height  of 
800  feet.  It  is  rendered  more  easily  accessible  by  paths 
cut  along  the  rock,  and  commands  an  extensive  view 
over  the  vale  of  Severn  and  the  windings  of  the  Wye. 
Between  Tintern  and  Chepstow  lie  the  celebrated  grounds 
of  Piercefield.  The  attraction  of  this  place  consists  in 
the  walks  formed  along  the  precipitous  river-bank.  The 
rock  is  limestone,  which  rises  in  lofty,  insulated,  fantastic 
points  :  twelve  of  the  principal  have  obtained  the  name 
of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  and  a  thirteenth  is  called  St. 
Peter’s  Thumb.  These  grounds  have  usually  been  ac¬ 
cessible  to  the  public  only,  I  believe,  on  certain  days  in 
the  week ;  and  though  very  beautiful,  it  is  scarcely  worth 
the  traveller’s  while  to  inconvenience  himself  to  gain  ad¬ 
mission.  A  magnificent  view  of  the  semicircular  sweep 
along  which  these  rocks  extend  may  be  had  from  the 
river,  or  from  its  eastern  bank.  The  hill  over  which  the 
Gloucester  road  is  carried,  close  to  the  town,  commands 
a  lovely  view  of  Piercefield,  the  noble  ruins  of  Chepstow 
Castle,  and  the  town  itself,  with  its  romantic  environs. 
The  extreme  steepness  of  the  hills  renders  Chepstow  in¬ 
convenient  in  some  respects  as  a  place  of  residence  :  in 
beauty  of  situation  few  towns  can  compete  with  it. 

There  is  a  steam-packet  from  Chepstow  to  Bristol, 
and  coaches  pass  daily  to  and  from  Monmouth,  Glou¬ 
cester,  Bristol,  and  Newport  on  the  Usk.  From  Chepstow 
to  Newport,  a  sixteen-mile  stage,  the  country  is  hilly  and 
pretty.  Newport  is  a  thriving  commercial  place,  export¬ 
ing  a  large  quantity  of  coal.  There  is  a  mail  from  hence 
to  Abergavenny,  up  the  vale  of  Usk;  which  is  soft  and 
pleasing  in  its  lower  portion,  and  as  we  approach  the  town 
of  Usk  begins  to  wear  a  bolder  character.  From  Usk  to 
Brecon  is  the' finest  portion  of  it;  the  river  being  flanked 
on  either  side  by  the  highest  mountains  of  South  Wales, 
not  rising  abruptly,  but  retiring  gradually  from  the  eye 
in  gentle  slopes.  Five  or  six  miles  from  Usk,  between  it 
and  Monmouth,  lies  Ragland  Castle,  now  belonging  to 
the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  an  extensive  ruin  of  much  beauty, 
belonging  to  that  later  era  of  castle-building,  when 
elegance  and  ornament  began  to  be  consulted,  as  well  as 
strength.  At  Abergavenny  we  rejoin  the  mail-road  from 
Gloucester  to  Brecon.  The  situation  of  this  town  is  very 
lovely.  On  the  north,  the  Sugarloaf,  a  pointed  summit 
belonging  to  the  Black  Forest  of  Brecon,  rises  to  the 
height  of  1160  feet;  on  the  south  the  Blorenge  termi¬ 
nates  that  long  chain  of  hills  which,  under  the  names  of 
the  Black  Mountain,  Forest  Fawr,  &c.,  stretches  thus  far 
east  from  the  heart  of  Caermarthenshire. 

From  Abergavenny  to  Merthyr  Tydvil  is  a  dull  hilly 
stage ;  and  the  first  appearance  of  Merthyr  itself  is  by 
no  means  prepossessing.  A  large  smoky  collection  of 
mean  houses,  intersected  by  enormous  heaps  of  dark  cin¬ 
ders,  the  refuse  of  the  iron-works,  varied  by  high  tower¬ 
like  piles  begrimed  with  coal  dust,  and  lofty  chimneys 
breathing  dense  volumes  of  smoke, — these,  situated  in  a 
straight  narrow  valley  bounded  by  bleak,  sterile,  and 
monotonous  hills,  compose  a  picture  ill  calculated  to  win 
favourable  notice.  Widely  different  will  be  the  im¬ 
pression  of  the  traveller  if  he  enter  Merthyr  in  the  dusk 
of  evening.  The  brilliant  fires  which  burst  from  the 
summits  of  the  high  blast-furnaces,  the  sparkling  lights 
of  hundreds  of  lesser  furnaces,  employed  in  the  later  pro¬ 
cesses  of  refining  the  metal,  the  lurid  glow  of  the  coking 
hearths  and  ovens  for  roasting  the  ore,  more  widely  scat¬ 
tered  on  the  hill  side,  put  to  shame  the  splendours  of  a 


festive  illumination,  and  form  a  spectacle  which  those  who 
have  once  seen  can  never  forget.  There  are  at  least  four 
establishments,  the  Cyfartha,  Dowlais,  Pendarran,  and 
Plymouth  works,  at  which  admission  to  view  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  the  manufacture  is  readily  granted.  This  usually 
occupies  an  hour  or  more ;  and  the  immense  size  and 
novel  aspect  of  these  establishments,  the  power  of  the  ma¬ 
chinery,  by  help  of  which  the  most  intractable  of  metals 
is  moulded  like  wax,  the  red-hot  bars  of  iron  crawling 
about  like  fiery  serpents,  and,  if  the  visitor  is  fortunate 
enough  to  be  there  at  the  right  time,  the  intolerable  splen¬ 
dour  of  the  rivers  of  molten  ore,  which  morning  and 
evening  are  drawn  off  from  the  great  blast  furnaces,  can 
hardly  fail  to  delight  and  amaze  those  to  whom  these  gi¬ 
gantic  processes  of  art  are  not  familiar.  Up  to  1755 
Merthyr  Tydvil  was  an  inconsiderable  village.  In  that 
year  a  Mr.  Bacon  obtained  a  ninety-nine  years’  lease  of 
the  minerals  in  a  tract  more  than  eight  miles  long  by 
four  wide,  at  a  yearly  rent  of  200/.  Within  thirty  years 
he  obtained,  it  is  said,  by  subletting  it  in  four  portions, 
an  income  of  10,000/.  An  enormous  capital  has  been 
invested,  and  enormous  fortunes  have  been  made  by  the 
lessees  ;  although  the  iron  trade,  like  others,  has  of  late 
been  subject  to  fluctuations  and  losses.  In  1828  the  Cy¬ 
fartha  works  alone  sent  out,  I  was  told,  31,000  tons  of 
iron.  Merthyr  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  iron  manu¬ 
facture,  which  extends  however  into  the  hills,  both  to  the 
east  and  west,  and  has  created  a  large  population  and  a 
great  demand  for  agricultural  produce,  where  fifty  years 
ago  there  was  nothing  but  mountain-farms  and  scattered 
cottages.  The  population  of  the  parish  of  Merthyr  in¬ 
creased  from  7700  to  22,000  between  1801  and  1831. 

For  about  six  miles  below  Merthyr  the  vale  of  Taff  is 
straight,  bare,  and  dull ;  the  more,  because  its  mountain- 
stream,  which  would  in  its  natural  state  impart  beauty 
and  cheerfulness,  is  drained  and  polluted  by  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  mines.  We  then  come  to  that  remarkable 
and  most  picturesque  bend  in  the  river,  called,  after 
an  old  burying-ground,  Quaker’s  Yard.  Hence  to 
that  grand  ravine  overhung  by  the  Garth  Hill,  where 
the  Taff  issues  into  the  level  country,  its  whole  course  is 
varied,  picturesque,  and  richly  wooded.  A  ruined  for¬ 
tress,  called  Castell  Coch,  formerly  commanded  the  pass, 
and  still  adds  dignity  to  the  landscape.  Half  way  from 
Merthyr  to  Cardiff,  a  distance  of  twenty-four  miles,  stands 
a  good  inn,  the  Bridgewater  Arms.  Near  it,  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  turnpike-road,  is  the  remarkable  structure 
called  New  Bridge  (in  Welsh,  Pont  y  Pridd),  a  single  arch 
spanning  the  rapid  torrent  of  the  Taff,  of  140  feet  span 
and  35  height.  It  was  completed  in  1755  by  a  self-taught 
country  mason,  William  Edwards,  whose  history  is  re¬ 
lated  at  length  in  the  ‘  Pursuit  of  Knowledge,’  v.  ii.,  p. 
353.  Having  obtained  credit  by  his  manual  skill,  and 
by  the  ability  which  he  had  shown  in  executing  some 
buildings  rather  above  the  common  routine  of  countrv 
work,  he  undertook  in  1746,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven, 
the  bold  task  of  building  a  bridge  over  the  Taff,  at  a  spot 
where  the  river  is  broad  and  its  banks  low.  He  com¬ 
pleted  a  very  light  and  elegant  structure  in  three  arches, 
which  obtained  much  admiration ;  and  gave  security  that 
it  should  stand  for  seven  years.  All  mountain-rivers 
are  subject  to  heavy  floods,  and  the  Taff  in  rather  an  un¬ 
usual  degree.  Within  three  years  of  the  completion  of 
the  bridge  a  flood  occurred  of  extraordinary  height ; 
which  carried  down  trees,  hay,  &c.,  before  it  in  such 
quantities  that  they  were  caught  by  the  piers  and  formed 
a  dam,  behind  which  the  water  accumulated  to  such  a 
height  that  the  bridge  at  last  gave  way  under  its  pressure. 
Edwards  then  conceived  the  bold  design  of  spanning  the 
river  with  a  single  arch,  of  the  present  dimensions,  and 
completed  it.  But  the  lowness  of  the  approaches,  and 
the  want  of  natural  abutments  of  firm  rock,  rendered  it 
necessary  to  load  the  spring  of  the  arch  on  either  side  with 
a  great  mass  of  masonry ;  and  before  the  parapets  were 
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finished  the  pressure  on  the  haunches  drove  up  the  crown 
of  the  arch,  and  it  fell  in.  Unshaken  in  courage  he 
renewed  the  attempt  upon  the  same  scale,  hut  lightened 
the  masonry  by  perforating  it  with  three  cylindrical  tun¬ 
nels,  nine,  six,  and  three  feet  in  diameter.  This  expedient 
succeeded:  the  bridge  has  stood  unshaken  since  1755, 
and  the  cylindrical  apertures  have  given,  not  only  sta¬ 
bility,  but  also  an  air  of  great  lightness  and  elegance  to 
the  structure.  It  is  commonly  said,  that  up  to  this  time 
the  largest  stone  arch  in  the  world  was  that  of  the  Rialto 
at  Venice,  98  feet  in  span:  it  appears  however  that  one  of 
the  arches  of  the  bridge  of  Narni,  a  Roman  work,  is  142 
feet,  and  an  old  bridge  over  the  Allier,  in  the  department 
of  Haute  Loire  in  France,  181  feet  wide.*  But  in  1750 
no  arch  in  England  had  much  more  than  half  the  intended 
span  of  Newbridge;  and  the  existence  of  works  which  the 
architect  could  never  have  heard  of,  detracts  nothing  from 
the  boldness  of  his  undertaking.  His  success  secured  to 
him  high  reputation,  and  much  employment  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  and  lie  brought  up  one  of  his  sons 
in  the  same  profession  :  indeed  a  large  proportion  of  the 
best  and  handsomest  bridges  in  Wales  were  built  by  the 
two  Edwards’s,  father  and  son.  The  bridge  over  the  Severn 
at  Gloucester  (150  feet),  the  central  arch  of  London 
Bridge  (160  feet),  and  the  bridge  over  the  Dee  at  Chester 
(200  feet),  the  largest  in  the  world,  have  been  erected 
within  a  few  years;  but  Newbridge  long  continued  un¬ 
rivalled  in  Great  Britain,  and  has  therefore  been  visited 
and  described  as  a  wonder  of  art.  Beautiful  as  it  is, 
however,  it  is  but  a  rude  attempt  at  bridge-building ;  the 
roadway  being  so  narrow  and  steep  as  to  be  scarcely  suit¬ 
able  even  to  the  rude  and  unfrequent  traffic  of  a  moun¬ 
tain  district,  still  less  to  that  of  the  populous  and  increas¬ 
ing  village  which  of  late  years  the  establishment  of  various 
branches  of  the  iron  trade  has  collected  round  it.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  is  a  chain-cable  manu¬ 
factory. 

Half  a  mile  higher  there  is  a  small  fall  on  the  Taff 
worth  visiting,  less  for  the  sake  of  the  cascade  than  of  its 
accessories.  Newbridge  is  traversed  by  a  mountain-road, 
scarce  practicable  for  a  carriage,  leading  to  Llantrissent 
and  the  vale  of  Glamorgan.  The  views  obtained  from  the 
first  long  and  steep  ascent  over  the  confluent  glens  of  the 
Taff  and  the  Rontha  are  still  beautiful,  though  greatly 
injured  by  the  quantity  of  recent  buildings :  the  bridge, 
seen  from  this  hill,  has  been  fancifully  compared,  on 
account  of  its  extraordinary  height  and  lightness,  to  a 
rainbow  spanning  the  vale.  In  a  different  style,  Llan¬ 
trissent,  a  town  once  of  more  importance,  and  still  a  con- 
tributary  borough  to  Cardiff,  loftily  situated  about  five 
miles  from  Newbridge  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  hills, 
commands  a  noble  landscape  of  the  rich  vale  of  Glamor¬ 
gan,  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  the  coast  of  Somerset  and 
Devon,  for  fifty  miles.  The  high  ground  between  Llan¬ 
trissent  and  the  vale  of  the  Taff  is  bleak  and  desolate. 

A  few  miles  south-east  of  the  Bridgewater  Arms,  in  a 
deep  valley,  is  Caerphilly,  celebrated  for  its  castle ;  the 
most  extensive  and  one  of  the  grandest  ruins  in  Bri¬ 
tain.  The  great  gateway,  flanked  by  two  enormous  circu¬ 
lar  towers,  and  the  hall,  an  elegant  Gothic  room  seventy 
feet  by  thirty,  are  in  the  best  preservation ;  but  the  walls 
with  their  vaulted  corridors  yet  stand,  and  may  still  be 
traversed  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  Leaning  Tower 
is  a  shattered  fragment  of  a  round  tower.  Above,  near 
half  the  circumference  still  remains ;  below,  it  seems  to 
rest  on  a  small  portion  of  its  base.  It  hangs  11§  feet  out 
of  the  perpendicular,  and  is  reported  to  be  between  70  and 
80  feet  high.  This  castle  is  of  very  ancient  date.  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  II.  it  belonged  to  his  favourites  the 
Spencers,  and  endured  a  long  siege  from  the  revolted  Ba¬ 
rons.  An  explosion,  caused  by  throwing  water  upon 
iron  melted  in  a  furnace  at  the  base,  is  said  to  have  re¬ 
duced  the  leaning  tower  to  its  present  state.  It  is  diffi- 
*  ‘  Penny  Cyclopaedia/  Article  Bkidck, 


cult  to  conceive  how  any  wall,  so  convulsed,  could  remain 
in  its  present  position  :  yet,  on  the  whole,  this  perhaps 
is  as  plausible  an  explanation  as  has  been  given  of  this 
singular  appearance.  The  immense  blocks  of  shattered 
masonry  which  still  cumber  the  interior  indicate  a  vio¬ 
lent  ruin,  and  show  the  excellence  of  the  ancient  cement. 
An  old  Welsh  proverb,  “  It  is  gone  to  Caerphilly,”  used 
when  an  Englishman  might  say,  “  It  is  gone  to  the  devil,” 
bears  witness  to  the  rapacious  habits  of  the  feudal  lords 
of  this  stronghold,  and  to  the  feelings  with  which  it  was 
regarded  by  the  people.  Caerphilly  is  seven  miles  from 
Cardiff :  the  road  crosses  a  high  part  of  that  ridge  of 
hills  which,  running  parallel  to  the  Channel,  bounds  the 
vale  of  Glamorgan,  and  commands  a  similar  and  per¬ 
haps  a  finer  prospect  than  that  from  Llantrissent. 


[Leaning  Tower  of  Caerphilly.] 

From  Newbridge,  a  mountain-route,  practicable  either 
on  foot  or  on  horseback,  but  little  frequented,  leads  to 
the  head  of  Cwm  Neath,  on  the  borders  of  Glamorgan¬ 
shire  and  Brecknockshire.  It  follows  the  river  Rontha, 
from  its  continence  with  the  Taff,  almost  to  its  source. 
A  small  but  pretty  waterfall  lies  a  short  distance  up 
the  valley,  which  in  its  lower  part  is  narrow,  enclosed 
by  high,  steep,  rocky  hills,  luxuriantly  clothed  with 
fine  oak  timber.  It  expands  higher  up,  upon  enter¬ 
ing  the  extensive  parish  of  Ystradyvodwg,  and  is  called 
Cwm  Ystrad.  The  head  of  the  valley  is  wildly  grand, 
being  enclosed  by  the  highest  hills  in  Glamorganshire. 
Just  beyond  a  substantial  farm-house  called  Tynewydd, 
twelve  miles  or  more  from  Newbridge,  the  path  (it  has 
ceased  to  be  a  road)  begins  to  climb  the  mountain-ridge 
which  separates  this  vale  from  Cwm  Neath.  The  ascent 
is  long  and  laborious,  but  commands  fine  views  of  the 
valley  which  we  have  quitted,  and  the  mountains  to  the 
west,  in  which  the  Rontha  has  its  source,  and.  which  it 
enlivens  as  it  comes  leaping  down  the  hill-side  in  a 
succesion  of  far-seen  falls.  This  vale  of  Ystrad  is 
the  most  picturesque  part  of  Glamorganshire,  except, 
perhaps,  Cwm  Neath.  -  The  mountain-top  is  broad  and 
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dull,  but  on  reaching  the  opposite  edge  a  noble  prospect 
extends  before  the  traveller  of  the  vale  of  Neath,  bounded 
bv  the  Brecknock  and  Caermarthenshire  mountains. 
Beneath  him  is  a  mountain-lake  called  LlynVowr,  far  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  tarns  of  the  North,  yet  a  striking  object: 
the  point  above  it,  Craig  y  Llyn,  is  the  highest  ground 
in  Glamorganshire.  A  rapid  descent,  and  a  dull  marshy 
moor,  lead  to  the  turnpike-road  from  Merthyr  to  Neath, 
not  far  from  the  halting  place  of  Pont  Neath  Vechan. 
This  road  crosses  the  hills  at  a  considerable  elevation, 
passing  the  iron- works  at  Hirwain,  to  the  north  of  Aber- 
dare:  it  is  thoroughly  dull.  At  Pont  Neath  Vechan 
there  is  a  clean,  comfortable  public-house,  centrally 
situated  with  respect  to  the  beauties  of  the  neighbourhood  : 
two  miles  down  the  valley  stands  the  Lamb  and  Flag, 
an  inn  of  more  pretension,  close  to  the  mansion  of  Aber- 
pergwm,  in  the  grounds  of  which  there  is  a  small  water¬ 
fall. 

T  The  great  attractions  of  this  beautiful  neighbourhood, 
however,  lie  in  Brecknockshire,  to  the  north  of  Pont  Neath 
Vechan  (the  bridge  of  the  little  Neath).  The  river 
Neath  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  several  streams  near 
this  spot.  From  the  west  come  the  Neath  Vechan  and 
the  Purthin,  whose  united  waters  divide  the  two  coun¬ 
ties,  and  are  spanned  by  the  rude,  narrow,  ivied  arch, 
from  which  the  place  has  its  name.  Not  far  below,  they 
meet  the  Mellta  and  Hepsta,  which  come  down  from  the 
north,  and  the  Tragath,  a  smaller  brook  which  flows  from 
the  east.  The  united  streams  are  then  called  the  Neath 
River.  Seven  or  eight  waterfalls,  all  of  considerable 
height,  and  all  beautiful,  may  be  seen  in  a  morning’s 
walk  of  some  fifteen  miles.  Two  of  these,  Scwyd  Gladis 
and  Scwyd  Inon  Gam,  are  on  the  Purthin :  the  latter  is 
perhaps  the  grandest  of  them  all.  Three  lie  on  the 
Mellta,*  within  a  space  perhaps  not  exceeding  a  mile. 
These  are  of  considerable  height,  probably  from  50  to 
10  feet,  and  similar,  yet  unlike  :  according  to  my  recol¬ 
lection,  the  middle  one  is  decidedly  the  finest.  Another 
object  of  interest  on  the  Mellta  is  a  remarkable  cavern 
called  Porth  yr  Ogof,  where  the  river  is  engulfed  within 
the  limestone  rock,  and,  after  running  half  a  mile  under¬ 
ground,  re-issues  in  a  full  stream.  Within  it  rises  in 
some  places  in  spacious  and  lofty  vaults,  and  is  well 
worthy  of  inspection.  The  Hepsta,  in  its  first  leap  from 
the  moors,  throws  itself  in  a  broad  unbroken  sheet  over 
a  precipice  of  fifty  feet.  A  rude  path  leads  down  the 
precipitous  sides  of  the  ravine,  at  the  foot  of  which  the 
traveller  finds,  not  without  surprise,  if  he  is  unacquainted 
with  the  peculiarity  of  the  spot,  that  his  way  onward  lies 
behind  the  cascade.  The  rapidity  of  the  stream  carries 
it  quite  clear  of  the  rock,  which  is  undermined  towards 
the  base  by  the  wasting  of  the  spray  and  wind,  which, 
when  the  river  is  full,  is  very  violent.  A  ledge  of  the 
rock  affords  a  safe  but  slippery  path.  In  dry  weather 
the  stream  is  broken  into  two  or  three  divisions,  which 
detracts  greatly  from  the  effect :  but  on  a  bright  day 
after  rain,  when  the  river  is  full,  the  glancing  splendour 
of  the  watery  canopy,  through  which  the  rocks  and  woods 
are  dimly  seen,  seems  rather  like  theatrical  deception 
than  sober  nature.  The  best  general  view  of  this  noble 
dingle  is  obtained  from  a  projecting  point  on  the  east 
side,  not  far  from  the  spot  where  the  descent  to  the  fall 
begins.  A  succession  of  smaller  falls,  of  great  beauty, 
carry  the  river  down  to  the  level  of  the  Mellta.  All 
these  glens  are  deeply  channelled  through  the  mountain 
limestone,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  rocks,  and  richly 
wooded.  In  no  part,  perhaps,  either  of  England  or 
Wales,  can  the  scenery  of  waterfalls  be  studied  with 
more  advantage :  so  great  is  the  variety  to  be  found 
within  so  small  a  compass.  The  Dinas  Rock  deserves 
especial  mention;  a  noble  mural  precipice  along  the 
face  of  which  is  carried  the  dizzy-looking  path  that  leads 
to  Cil  Hepsta,  as  the  great  fall  on  the  Hepsta  is  called. 

*  I  am  nearly,  but  not  quite  sure  that  there  are  three,  t 


The  wild  common  above  commands  a.  lovely  view  down 
the  vale,  even  to  the  Mumbles  Point,  beyond  Swansea. 
Wild  flowers  grow  all  about  in  uncommon  beauty  and 
luxuriance ;  and  in  the  woods  the  wild  strawberry  and 
raspberry  afford  a  pleasant  refreshment  in  their  season. 

Another  fall,  of  greater  height  and  wildness,  lies  three 
or  four  miles  west  or  north-west  from  the  upper  fall  on 
the  Purthin.  It  descends  into  a  different  vale,  being 
a  tributary  to  the  Tawe  ;  and  is  well  worth  a  visit.  The 
whole  vale  of  Tawe,  from  Morriston  near  Swansea  to  its 
source  in  the  Black  Mountain  near  Trecastle,  is  very  pic¬ 
turesque,  and  little  visited ;  both  because  it  lies  out  of 
the  way,  and  because  the  entertainment  which  it  can 
afford  is  not  of  a  nature  to  invite  the  fastidious.  The 
ascent  of  the  Black  Mountain  from  Trecastle  is  long  and 
dreary;  but  the  descent  into  the  vale  of' Tawe  is  singu¬ 
larly  beautiful :  “  the  wilderness  of  crags,  pointing  and 
projecting  in  every  conceivable  form,  is  contrasted  with  the 
incipient  foliage  immediately  below,  stretching  out  in  the 
distance  into  a  widened  and  luxuriant,  but  mountainously 
bordered  vale.”  Not  far  from  its  head  is  the  most  re¬ 
markable  feature  of  the  glen,  the  Cribbath  limerock,  a 
vast  mural  precipice,  like  the  Dinas  Rock  in  Cwm  Neath. 
From  hence  a  railroad  leads  to  the  head  of  the  Swansea 
Canal  at  Hennoyadd,  distant  from  Swansea  about  20 
miles. 

Cwm  Neath  is  wide,  fertile,  and  well  wooded;  the 
hills  on  either  side  decrease  in  height  as  they  approach 
the  sea.  At  Aberdylais,  near  Neath,  there  is  a  water¬ 
fall  of  small  height  but  singular  character,  close  to,  but 
not  visible  from  the  road  ;  and  the  opposite  side  of  the 
valley  boasts  another  cascade,  called  Melincourt,  on 
the  Cledaugh,  of  greater  height  and  grander  character. 
The  turnpike-road  is  carried  along  the  western  side  of 
the  valley,  but  I  incline  to  think  the  eastern  the  prefer¬ 
able  side  for  the  foot-traveller  to  pursue.  Neath  is  a 
busy  manufacturing  town  ;  it  has  the  remains  of  an 
abbey,  which  appear  to  be  curious,  but  are  much  dis¬ 
figured  by  the  intrusion  of  mean  buildings.  The  river 
falls  into  Swansea  Bay  at  Briton  Ferry,  a  most  lovely 
spot,  where  bold  rocky  hills  are  clothed  with  wood  down 
to  the  very  edge  of  the  sea.  There  is  here  a  comfortable 
inn,  delightfully  situated,  from  which  the  traveller  on 
foot  or  horseback  may  follow  the  coast  to  Swansea,  by  a 
pleasanter  and  much  shorter  route  than  the  highway 
through  Neath.  Swansea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tawe, 
has  a  capacious  port  enclosed  by  two  fine  stone  piers,  and 
considerable  trade.  Copper,  imported  in  the  ore  from 
Cornwall,  is  manufactured  largely  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  the  poisonous  fumes  disengaged  in  the  operation? 
have  to  a  great  extent  destroyed  the  vegetation  on  the 
neighbouring  hills.  There  is  also  a  considerable  pottery. 
The  surrounding  scenery  is  very  lovely.  Swansea  Bay 
has  been  compared  to  that  of  Naples;  but  such  unequal 
comparisons  do  but  injure  that  which  it  is  meant  to 
extol.  The  coast  scenery  of  the  peninsula  of  Gower 
is  very  fine.  Oxwicli  Bay  and  Caswell  Bay  are  the  best 
portions,  and  they  may  be  visited  from  Swansea  in  a  day, 
either  by  land  or  water.  On  the  summit  of  the  highest 
hill  in  Gower,  near  the  middle  of  the  peninsula,  is  a  re¬ 
markable  monument,  called  Maen- Arthur,  Arthur’s  stone, 
or  the  stone  of  Sketty.  It  is  an  enormous  cromlech,  of 
which  the  table,  or  flat  stone,  is  estimated  to  weigh  not 
less  than  20  tons.  The  lifting  of  this  stone  is  mentioned 
in  those  curious  and  ancient  remains  the  Welsh  Triads, 
as  one  of  the  three  great  exertions  of  human  labour.  The 
other  two  are  the  erection  of  Stonehenge,  and  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  great  work,  supposed  by  some  to  have  been 
Silbury  Hill,  the  vast  tumulus  on  the  Bath  road,  near 
Rennet.  “  Like  the  labour  at  the  stone  of  Sketty,”  is  a 
Welsh  proverb.  Oystermouth  Castle  is  a  fine  ruin ;  and 
an  excursion  to  it,  and  to  the  rocky  promontory  of  the 
Mumbles,  on  which  there  is  a  lighthouse,  will  form  a 
pleasant  afternoon’s  employment. 
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From  Newport,  in  Monmouthshire,  to  Swansea,  the 
mail-road  follows  the  line  of  coast,  generally  a  few  miles 
inland.  The  first  stage  is  to  Cardiff,  the  county-town  of 
Glamorganshire,  and  the  port  of  the  iron  district.  It 
stands  near  the  mouth  of  the  Taff,  and  is  connected  by 
a  canal  with  Merthyr  Tydvil.  The  accommodation  for 
shipping  at  present  is  confined  and  inconvenient;  but 
the  Marquis  of  Bute,  who  has  very  large  possessions  in 
Glamorganshire,  is  now  engaged,  at  an  enormous  ex¬ 
pense,  in  constructing  a  new  harbour,  which  is  expected 
to  give  a  fresh  stimulus  to  the  already  rapidly  increasing 
trade  of  the  place.  Coal  and  iron  are  the  chief  articles 
of  export ;  the  red  iron-ore  from  Lancashire,  called  he¬ 
matite  (used  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  metal  by  mix¬ 
ing  it  in  certain  proportions  with  that  found  on  the  spot), 
and  provisions,  form  the  chief  articles  of  import ;  for  since 
the  vast  increase  of  the  manufacturing  population  the  in¬ 
terior  of  Glamorganshire  does  not  produce  enough  for  the 
support  of  its  inhabitants.  The  roadstead  is  well  sheltered 
from  the  prevailing  westerly  winds  by  the  high  point  of 
Pennarth,  under  which  a  hundred  vessels  or  more  may  not 
unfrequently  be  seen  at  anchor,  waiting  for  a  change  in 
the  wind  to  enable  them  to  run  down  Channel.  There 
is  no  other  safe  anchorage  westward  to  the  Mumbles. 
From  Pennarth  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ogmore  the  coast  is 
for  the  most  part  lined  by  mural  precipices  of  the  lias 
limestone,  from  50  to  100  feet  in  height.  The  most  pic¬ 
turesque  portions  of  it  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cow- 
bridge,  about  St.  Donat’s  (where  there  is  a  fine  castle  in 
very  good  preservation),  Marcross,  and  Dnnraven.  At 
Southerndown,  close  by  Dunraven,  there  are  very  grand 
caves,  but  they  are  only  accessible  at  spring-tides. 

Two  miles  from  Cardiff,  and  a  little  out  of  the  mail- 
road,  is  Llandaff — the  church  on  the  Taff — an  episcopal 
city  by  courtesy,  in  reality  a  poor  village,  ornamented  by 
a  few  gentlemen’s  houses  on  a  superior  scale.  The  ruins 
of  the  cathedral,  belonging  to  this  once  wealthy  see,  are 
beautifully  situated  in  a  woody  dell  not  far  from  the 
river.  The  west  end  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  early 
English  style;  and  the  building  yields  to  none  in  Wales 
in  respect  of  architectural  elegance.  It  is,  however, 
sadly  disfigured  by  a  wretched  modern  church  patched 
up  among  the  ruins,  in  which  service  is  performed.  The 
view  from  Llandaff  bridge,  half  a  mile  perhaps  from  the 
village,  is  worth  noticing. 

The  road  to  Swansea  traverses  an  undulating  pas¬ 
toral  country,  generally  of  pleasing  character,  but  with 
nothing  remarkable  to  attract  attention  until  it  reaches 
Margam,  the  seat  of  the  Talbot  family,  where  a  splendid 
Gothic  mansion  has  been  lately  erected.  The  gardens 
have  long  been  famous,  especially  for  the  orangery, 
which  was  first  stocked,  it  is  said,  from  a  collection  of 
orange  and  lemon-trees  which  were  wrecked  on  the 
estate.  They  also  contain  the  small  but  pretty  ruins  of 
Margam  Abbey.  The  park  is  wild,  and  the  high  peaked 
hill,  called  Margam  Down,  commands  a  noble  view,  with 
one  peculiarity  more  singular  than  pleasing, — the  woods 
which  clothe  the  eminence  are  so  closely  and  uniformly 
shorn  by  the  western  winds,  that,  on  looking  down  from 
the  summit,  they  resemble  rather  a  close-cut  hedge  than 
the  free  luxuriance  of  natural  growth. 

At  Taybach  and  Aberavon  there  are  considerable  cop¬ 
per-works  ;  and  the  iron-manufacture  is  extending  into 
the  neighbouring  hills.  A  shorter  road  leads  across  the 
hills  from  Bridgend  to  Neath,  and  commands  some  fine 
wild  scenery.  It  crosses  the  Avon  close  to  a  fine  aque¬ 
duct  bridge,  called  Pentre-rhydven,  or  by  some  similar 
name.  The  upper  part  of  this  river  runs  through  Glyn 
Corrwg,  a  deep  and  picturesque  valley ;  it  rises  near  the 
top  of  Cwm  Ystrad.  But  the  two  glens  diverge  rapidly ; 
and  between  them  lie  two  or  three  smaller  valleys,  all 
pretty,  and  all  of  similar  character,  the  streams  of  which 
unite  to  form  the  Ogmore,  which  runs  past  Bridgend, 
and  falls  into  the  sea  near  Merthvr  Mawr,  the  seat  of 
Sir  John  Nicholl, 
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The  distance  by  the  mail-coach  road  from  Swansea  to 
Caermarthen  is  twenty-seven  miles.  Another  road  leads 
along  the  shores  of  Caermarthen  Bay,  which  are  mostly 
low,  into  Pembrokeshire.  Neither  of  these  routes  is  rich 
in  natural  beauty,  but  the  latter  is  recommended  by  the 
ruins  of  Kidwelly,  Llansteplian,  and  Llaugharne  castles. 

No  river  in  South  Wales,  except  the  Wye,  is  equal  to 
the  Towy  in  beauty.  It  rises  in  Cardiganshire,  near 
the  source  of  the  Tivy,  and  falls  into  the  sea  at  Llan- 
stephan.  From  that  place  to  Ystrad  Ffin,  where  it 
extends  to  Caermarthenshire,  the  whole  vale  abounds  in 
interesting  objects  of  every  description.  Caermarthen 
(named  after  the  enchanter  Merlin — Caer  Merddyn, 
Merlin’s  Castle — famous  in  British  romances,  who  was 
reported  to  have  been  born  here)  is  a  considerable  town, 
well  situated.  Thence  to  Llandilo,  distant  fifteen  miles, 
the  character  of  the  scenery  continues  to  be  soft  and  woody. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  river,  a  short  distance  from  Llan¬ 
dilo,  is  Golden  Grove,  remarkable  chiefly  for  its  connection 
with  the  history  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  who  dwelt  for  some 
time  at  Mandinam,  in  its  vicinity,  and  has  called  one  of  his 
works  of  devotion  after  its  name.  Opposite,  on  the 
north  bank,  is  Grongar  Hill,  celebrated  in  the  pretty 
poem  of  Dyer,  who  was  a  native  of  this  valley.  Above 
Llandilo,  on  a  hill  of  some  elevation,  grandly  wooded, 
is  Newton  Park,  the  seat  of  Lord  Dinevor.  The  house 
itself  is  modern,  but  on  a  lofty  eminence  within  the  park 
stand  the  remains  of  Dinevor  Castle,  the  antient  palace 
of  the  British  princes  of  South  Wales.  The  view  from 
the  walls  commands  the  finest  part  of  the  Yale  of  Towy. 

A  mountain-road  leads  from  Llandilo  to  Lampeter, 
and  another  to  Neath,  with  a  branch  descending  along 
the  Loughor  river  to  Pont  ar  Dulas,  on  the  high  road  be¬ 
tween  Swansea  and  Caermarthen.  The  road  to  Neath 
is  just  passable  for  a  carriage ;  but  the  hills  are  extremely 
severe,  especially  at  Pont  ar  Tawe,  eleven  or  twelve  miles 
above  Swansea,  where  ,  the  beautiful  Vale  of  Tawe  is 
crossed.  To  the  north  of  the  road,  three  or  four  miles 
from  Llandilo,  is  a  ruin  called  Carrig  Cennin  Castle, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  but  one  by  a  fearful  precipice. 
It  lies  out  of  the  way,  and  the  path  is  wild  and  hard  to 
find  ;  but  it  is  well  worthy  of  a  visit. 

Llandovery  is  a  small  ill-built  town  without  attractions, 
except  those  of  the  neighbouring  scenery,  which,  towards 
the  head  of  the  Towy,  is,  I  think,  superior  to  any  in  South 
Wales,  except  a  few  insulated  scenes,  such  as  the  Devil’s 
Bridge,  and  the  deep  ravines  of  Pont  Neath  Vechan. 
North  of  Llandovery  the  hills  on  either  side  become  higher 
and  more  precipitous,  and  the  vale,  hitherto  open  and 
smiling,  contracts  in  breadth,  and  at  times  becomes  a 
mere  ravine,  entirely  occupied  by  the  clear  strong  river. 
At  a  spot  called  Ystrad  Ffin,  some  ten  miles  from  Llan¬ 
dovery,  two  streams  about  equal  in  size  unite;  the 
eastern  is  the  Towy,  the  western  the  Toothy,  which  comes 
leaping  in  a  succession  of  powerful  rapids  over  shelves  of 
rock,  and  divides,  a  mile  or  more  from  its  junction  with 
the  Towy,  into  two  most  tempting-looking  glens,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Toothy  and  the  Pescover,  which  I  had  not  op¬ 
portunity  to  explore.  But  no  doubt  it  would  well  answer 
to  the  pedestrian  to  cross  these  mountains  in  any  direction, 
either  to  the  north-west,  following  the  Toothy  almost  to 
its  source  in  Cwm  Verwin,  to  Tregaron ;  or  to  the  east, 
crossing  over  the  hills  into  the  valley  of  the  Irvon,  to  Buallt. 
Parallel  to  the  Towy,  to  the  west,  runs  the  Cothy  river, 
which  falls  into  the  former  below  Llandilo ;  the  upper  part 
of  Cwm  Cothy  is  said  to  resemble  the  scenery  of  Ystrad 
Ffin,  on  a  still  larger  scale.  The  hills  in  which  the 
Toothy  rises  are  called  Rescob  Forest ;  they  form  the 
outskirt  of  that  vast  mountain  tract  which  extends  un¬ 
broken  into  Merionethshire  through  Cardigan,  Radnor, 
and  Montgomery  shires.  In  the  rocky  cliff  which  sepa¬ 
rates  the  vales  of  Toothy  and  Towy,  at  considerable 
height,  and  of  rather  difficult  access,  is  a  cavity,  called 
Twin  Slion  Catty’s  (Thomas  John,  son  of  Catherine’s) 
cave,  after  a  robber  of  whom  sundry  traditional  stories 
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are  related.  The  rocky  precipice  is  beautifully  wooded ; 
the  hole,  it  is  no  more,  is  not  worth  climbing  to,  except 
for  the  view.  A  light  carriage,  such  as  may  be  hired  at 
Llandovery,  will  readily  approach  to  within  an  easy  walk 
of  Ystrad  Ffin. 

From  Llandovery  to  Brecknock  (20  miles)  the  mail- 
road  follows  a  mountain-stream,  tributary  to  the  Towy, 
up  a  deep  and  romantic  valley.  It  gains  the  summit- 
level  at  Trecastle,  where  there  is  an  inn,  and  then 
descends  along  the  Usk,  which  sweeps  down  from  the 
Black  Mountain  in  a  scanty  but  impetuous  stream. 
From  Trecastle  a  fine  mountain-route,  already  mentioned, 
leads  to  the  Yale  of  Tawe.  The  Usk  continues  to  increase 
in  beauty  all  the  way  to  Crickhowell,  gradually  exchang¬ 
ing  the  wildness  of  an  upland  glen  for  cultivated  beauty, 
bounded  by  lofty  mountains  rising  in  gentle  slopes.  It 
is  flanked  on  the  south  side  by  the  lofty  ridge  of  Forest 
Fawr,  which  opposite  to  Brecon  reaches  its  extreme 
height  in  the  double-headed  summit  called  the  Brecon 
Beacons,  the  Van,  and  by  one  or  two  more  names.  A  good 
road  crosses  the  mountain  to  Merthyr,  at  considerable 
height,  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  Beacons.  Brecon  is  well 
inhabited,  contains  many  good  houses,  and  in  beauty  of 
situation  is  perhaps  unequalled  by  any  inland  town  of 
Wales  except  Llangollen.  It  stands  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Usk  and  Hodny  (or  Honddu,  hence  its  Welsh  name 
of  Aberhodny),  a  small  river  coming  down  from  the  north, 
whose  steep  and  richly  wooded  banks  are  laid  out  in  a 
public  walk,  such  as  few  towns  can  boast.  Above  them 
rises  a  large  and  handsome  monastic  church,  called  the 
Priory,  which  is  still  used  for  public  worship.  Another 
beautiful  walk  runs  on  the  south  of  the  town,  overlooking 
the  rich  valley  and  the  opposite  mountains.  There  is 
little  remaining  of  the  castle,  but  the  traveller’s  disappoint¬ 
ment  may  be  compensated  by  finding  a  most  excellent 
inn,  which  bears  its  name.  From  four  to  five  hours  will 
be  sufficient  for  an  excursion  up  the  Beacons,  which  is 
well  worth  the  trouble. 

From  Brecon  to  Buallt  by  the  direct  mountain-road 
is  15  miles.  The  more  circuitous  route  by  Glasbury  is 
preferable.  Or  the  vale  of  Usk  (if  not  before  visited) 
may  be  followed  as  far  as  Crickhowell.  About  three 
miles  from  Brecon  a  road  to  the  north  leads  to  the  village 
of  Llangors,  close  by  Llyn-Savaddon,  the  largest  lake  of 
South  Wales,  which  is  a  pleasing  sheet  of  water,  environed 
by  hills,  but  not  possessing  any  grand  features.  Crick¬ 
howell  is  14  miles  from  Brecon.  Three  miles  short  of  it 
a  wild  road  leads  over  the  Black  Mountain  to  Glasbury, 
by  St.  Michael  Cwm  Du  and  Trevecca.  To  the  east  lies 
the  highest  point  of  the  mountain  (2545  feet)  called  Ca- 
dir  Arthur  (Arthur’s  Chair)  :  the  road  crosses  the  rival 
height  of  the  Hatterel,  from  which  a  noble  panoramic 
view  is  obtained.  From  Glasbury  to  Hay  the  Wye  winds 
in  a  strong  tranquil  stream  through  a  fertile  valley,  with 
that  rich  character  which  it  maintains  through  Hereford¬ 
shire.  Hay  is  a  small  neat  town  bordering  upon  that 
county,  distant  15  miles  from  Brecon  and  16  miles  from 
Buallt.  There  is  a  bridge  over  the  Wye  at  both  these 
towns,  and  another  at  Glasbury ;  and  ferry-boats  are  sta¬ 
tioned  on  many  points  of  the  river.  Where  time  is  any 
object  it  may  be  better  to  turn  off  to  the  left  about  eight 
miles  from  Brecon,  which  makes  the  distance  this  way 
from  Brecon  to  Buallt  about  20  miles.  From  Hay  to 
Buallt  the  Radnorshire  side  of  the  river  is  recommended 
for  pedestrians.  The  grounds  of  Maeslough  Castle  on 
the  north,  and  Llangoed  Castle  on  the  south  bank,  add 
to  the  beauty  of  this  part  of  the  river ;  a  footpath  which 
leads  through  the  latter  along  the  river-side  may  be  ad¬ 
vantageously  followed,  instead  of  the  road.  The  river 
should  be  crossed  at  a  ferry,  a  mile  or  more  above  the 
castle-garden,  to  visit  a  remarkable  dingle  and  fall  on 
the  Machwy,  which  joins  the  Wye  near  that  ferry.  Upon 
the  summit  of  a  deep  precipice,  about  a  mile  from  the 
Wye,  the  shattered  foundations  of  an  antient  building, 


called  the  Castle  of  the  Black  Rock,  yet  remain  ;  behind 
the  rock  the  stream  projects  itself  in  a  dark  and  gloomy 
fall,  some  thirty  feet  high.  On  the  same  side,  about  five 
miles  higher  up,  and  three  from  Buallt,  the  river  Edwy 
falls  into  the  Wye.  Their  confluence,  and  the  dingle  of 
the  Edwy  for  some  way,  present  some  of  the  loveliest 
scenery  of  South  Wales.  After  crossing  the  Edwy  a 
footpath  to  the  right  should  be  followed  :  it  leads  to  the 
top  of  a  rocky  hill  crowned  by  the  remains  of  the  castle, 
which  commands  a  noble  view  over  the  defiles  of  both 
rivers.  The  adjoining  church-yard  contains  two  beauti¬ 
ful  yews.  The  bridge  over  the  Edwy  was  the  scene  of 
the  last  battle  of  Llewellyn,  the  last  independent  prince  of 
Wales. 

Just  above  Buallt  the  Irvon  joins  the  Wye.  It  rises 
on  the  borders  of  Cardiganshire,  near  the  romantic 
scenery  of  Ystrad  Ffin,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  would 
amply  repay  the  inquisitive  traveller.  The  lower  part  of 
the  vale,  as  seen  in  a  short  walk  from  Buallt,  promises 
well. 

Rhayader  is  15  miles  from  Buallt.  The  road  lies  on 
the  north  side  of  the  valley,  and,  during  the  early  part  of 
the  stage,  apart  from  the  Wye.  After  crossing  the  Ithon, 
it  returns  to  the  river-side  and  follows  it  closely  all  the 
way  to  Rhayader.  The  most  striking  view  in  this  beau¬ 
tiful  stretch  of  country  is  the  confluence  of  the  Clarwen 
and  the  Wye,  about  a  mile  from  Rhayader.  Near  the 
town  a  footpath  may  be  followed,  which  has  the  double 
advantage  of  shortening  the  way  and  showing  the  valley 
to  better  advantage.  There  is  a  good  inn  here,  and  the 
situation  is  beautiful;  immediately  below  the  bridge, 
which  is  an  elegant  structure  of  one  arch,  the  Wye 
makes  a  small  cascade,  which  gives  name  to  the  place. 

From  Rhayader  a  road  leads  through  the  heart  of  Rad¬ 
norshire  to  Presteign  and  Kington  ;  but  there  is  little  to 
interest  the  traveller  in  this  direction.  Llandrindod 
Wells,  a  well-known  mineral  watering-place,  lies  near 
the  Ithon.  From  Rhayader  there  is  a  road  to  Llanidloes 
in  Montgomeryshire,  and  two  to  Aberystwith.  The 
new  road  follows  the  valley  of  the  Wye  almost  to  its 
head,  crosses  the  skirts  of  Plynlimmon,  and  descends 
Cwm  Rydol.  The  old  road  to  the  Devil’s  Bridge  is  wild 
in  the  extreme ;  it  begins  with  a  steep  ascent  of  some  three 
miles ;  descends  abruptly  to  cross  the  Eland ;  and  then 
mounting  another  steep  hill,  follows  Cwm  Ystwith  nearly 
to  the  Devil’s  Bridge,  eighteen  miles  from  Rhayader. 
This  stage  is  wild  and  barren  in  the  extreme.  I  should 
recommend  the  traveller  to  make  a  day’s  excursion  to 
the  Clarwen  and  Cwm  Eland,  a  noble  glen,  returning  to 
Rhayader  by  the  road  above  described,  from  which  he 
may  deviate  to  visit  a  fine  mountain-pool,  Llyn  Gwyn,  to 
the  north  of  the  road.  He  will  then  pursue  his  route  to 
the  Devil’s  Bridge  by  the  upper  valley  of  the  Wye,  which 
maintains  a  character  similar  to  that  which  it  has  already 
exhibited  between  Rhayader  and  Buallt. 

At  the  Devil’s  Bridge  there  is  a  good  inn.  The 
scenery  of  this  celebrated  spot  lies  below,  rather  than 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground  ;  for  the  lofty  table-land 
is  bare  and  dull ;  the  beauty  lies  only  in  the  deep-cut 
ravines.  The  “  Havod  Arms  ”  looks  directly  up  the 
deep  glen  of  the  Rydol,  which  comes  down  from  the 
north  and  is  joined  by  the  Mynach  from  the  east,  just 
under  the  inn,  which  stands  nearly  on  the  brow  of  the 
rocky  precipice,  about  350  feet  above  the  meeting  of  the 
waters.  At  the  distance  perhaps  of  half  a  mile,  a  slight 
turn  in  the  glen  shuts  out  the  bed  of  the  river,  which 
comes  rushing  into  sight  over  a  precipice  about  30  feet 
high.  Beyond,  fold  after  fold  of  the  glen’s  high  banks 
may  be  seen,  until  the  lofty  ridges  of  Plynlimmon  close 
the  view.  The  Devil’s  Bridge  is  built  across  the  Mynach, 
on  the  Llanidloes  road,  close  to  the  inn.  It  presents 
the  singular  appearance  of  a  double  arch,  one  im¬ 
mediately  over  the  other ;  the  upper  less  than  30  feet 
in  span,  the  under  about  20.  The  latter  is  believed 
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to  have  been  built  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century, 
by  the  monks  of  Ystrad  Fflur ;  but  the  country  people, 
looking  to  the  difficulties  of  the  undertaking,  have 
ascribed  it  to  the  devil,  as  the  superior  artist.  The 
upper  bridge  was  built  in  1753,  either  because  the  safety 
of  the  old  one  was  suspected,  or  to  avoid  the  steep  and 
inconvenient  descent  to  it  on  either  side.  On  the  north 
bank,  just  above  the  bridge,  a  beaten  path  leads  to  the 
bed  of  the  river,  114  feet  beneath  the  roadway.  The 
streams  seem  to  have  sawn  the  rock  gradually  down  to 
its  present  level,  for  the  water-way  and  the  chasm  some 
way  up  seem  to  be  but  five  or  six  feet  wide.  Confined 
within  such  limits  the  boiling  of  the  water  in  time  of 
flood  is  tremendous.  By  descending  a  little  way  on  the 
other  side  of  the  bridge,  a  good  view  of  the  double  arch 
is  obtained.  About  forty  yards  west  of  the  bridge  a 
series  of  falls  begins,  which  are  respectively  18,  60,  20, 
and  110  feet  in  height,  exclusive  of  the  declivities  be¬ 
tween  them.  The  descent  to  these  falls  is  by  a  wet  path 
just  to  the  west  of  the  inn.  The  principal  points  of 
view  are  those  which  command  the  second  fall,  and  the 
fourth,  which  last  for  elegance  and  grandeur  combined,  is 
unrivalled  by  any  that  I  have  ever  seen.  Hours  may 
be  spent  here,  and  the  traveller  should  clamber  to  every 
practicable  point  along  the  ravine.  The  glen  of  the 
Rydol  is  hardly  less  worthy  of  note.  Near  the  bridge, 
on  the  north  side,  a  road,  or  path,  turns  off  through  the 
wood  ;  it  soon  divides,  and  the  left-hand  branch  leads  to 
a  projecting  rock,  which  commands  a  general  view  of 
the  whole  fall  of  the  Mynach.  The  right-hand  branch 
leads  down  to  the  Rydol,  a  short  distance  from  the  fall, 
to  the  foot  of  which,  if  the  water  is  not  high,  it  is  easy 
to  scramble.  A  small  brook,  which  pours  in  a  pretty 
cascade  from  the  high  bank  of  the  glen,  adds  beauty  to 
the  scene,  and  contrasts  well  with  the  stern  character  of 
the  larger  stream.  Both  these  ravines  are  richly  wooded. 
Even  in  this  more  famous  spot,  however,  the  scenery  of  j 
Cwm  Neath  did  not  appear  to  me  to  suffer  by  compa-  » 


rison.  The  dingle  of  the  Purthin,  though  less  grand,  is 
more  beautiful  than  that  of  the  Rydol,  and  larger  than 
that  of  the  Mynach ;  and  I  thought  the  junction  of  the 
Hepsta  and  Mellta  as  grand,  perhaps  even  grander  than 
that  of  the  Rydol  and  Mynach,  and  scarce  inferior  in 
magnitude  of  scale.  The  water  accompaninents  of  the 
Devil’s  Bridge,  it  must  be  owned,  are  finer. 

About  two  miles  on  the  Llanidloes  road,  near  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Yspytty  Enwyn,  there  is  a  singular  and  grand 
scene,  called  the  Parson’s  Bridge,  where  a  single  plank 
spans  the  deep  chasm  through  which  the  Rydol  flows. 
Here  the  character  of  the  glen  is  cpiite  changed ;  it  is 
dark,  bare,  and  desolate.  This  awful  gulf  is  said  to 
have  been  leaped  by  a  gentleman,  formerly  well  known 
in  political  life,  Mr.  Charles  Long. 

The  carriage-road  to  Havoc!  turns  off  from  the 
Rhayader  road  about  four  miles  from  the  Havod  Arms. 
This  place,  celebrated  for  picturesque  beauty,  perhaps 
beyond  any  other  of  our  English  residences,  was  created 
by  the  late  proprietor,  Mr.  Johnes,  who  came  to  it,  a 
desolate  desert,  in  1783,  and  by  lavish  expense,  judicious 
agricultural  improvement,  and  most  extensive  and  suc¬ 
cessful  planting,  made  it  the  admiration  of  all  visitors. 
By  him  the  house,  the  church,  and  all  the  ornamental 
buildings  of  the  grounds  were  built,  and  his  views  were 
directed  to  a  higher  purpose  than  mere  ornament — the 
benefit  of  his  poorer  neighbours  and  the  development  of 
the  agricultural  capabilities  of  the  neighbourhood.  The 
estate  and  house  have  passed  by  purchase  into  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle’s  possession.  The  grounds  abound  in 
beauty  ;  wood,  rock,  and  waterfalls  combine  to  ornament 
them ;  and  the  Ystwith  rolls  in  full  stream  through  the 
valley.  But  they  are  pretty,  rather  than  grand  ;  and 
the  imagination  will  be  balked  if  it  expects  to  find  the 
scenery  of  the  Devil’s  Bridge  repeated.  A  shorter  way 
leads  from  the  house  back  to  the  Devil’s  Bridge  over  a 
rocky  hill  called  Maen  Arthur — Arthur’s  Stone. 


[Pembroke  Castle.] 
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THE  OLD  ENGLISH  BALLADS. — No.  I. 

"  A  famous  man  was  Robin  Hood, 

The  English  Ballad-singer's  joy.” 

Wordsworth. 


[Robin  Hood  and  Litti.e  John. — The  Costume  taken  from  a  wood-cut  in  the  title-page  of  ‘  A  Mery  Jeste  of 
Robyn  Hoode  and  of  hys  Life :  Emprented  by  Wm.  Copland,  from  the  original  edition  by  Wynken  de 
Worde  and  preserved  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  Garrick  Collect,  of  Old  Plays,  K.  vol.  10.] 


He  who  said  “  Let  me  make  the  Ballads  and  you  may 
make  the  Laws”  was  a  man  deep  in  the  secret  of  ballad¬ 
making.  Song  and  ballad  have  had  their  share  in 
almost  all  commotions  and  changes :  they  were  on  the 
side  of  the  parliament  in  the  struggle  with  Charles ;  a 
ballad  of  no  great  merit  influenced  the  Revolution  of 
1688  ;  ballads  of  great  merit  were  unable  to  restore  the 
fortunes  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  though  they  roused  the 
clans  and  contributed  to  the  victories  of  Prestonpans  and 
Falkirk  ;  the  French  obeyed  the  powers  of  music  and 
poetry  in  the  Marseilles  Hymn,  and  in  a  later  day  the 
ecstasy  with  which  the  “  Scots  wha  hae  wi  Wallace  bled” 
of  Burns  is  received  by  a  popular  audience  proves  that 
Vol.  VII. 


the  muse  holds  still  the  sway  when  she  sings  on  the  side 
of  independence. 

In  classic  lands  the  first  recorded  poetry  was  of  a  devo¬ 
tional  kind  ;  while  in  Britain  the  earliest  strains  were  in 
their  nature  political.  The  poets  of  Greece  sang  of  their 
gods  and  goddesses,  and  described  their  doings  on  Olym¬ 
pus;  but  the  bards  of  our  isle  harped  and  sang  of 
mere  mortals — of  men  who  robbed  the  devout,  bearded 
the  strong,  and  broke  the  laws,  for  which  other  sons 
of  song  claimed  reverence  and  respect.  Yet  both 
obeyed  the  popular  voice.  The  gods  and  the  laws  of 
Greece  were  in  the  true  spirit  and  belief  of  the  populace ; 
while  the  laws  and  the  rule  which  the  reformer  Robin 
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Hood  sought  to  set  aside  and  break  were  the  chains  im¬ 
posed  by  a  conqueror  and  a  slave-master,  which  oppressed 
hod)  and  soul.  The  expensive  church  and  domineering 
aristocracy  of  the  Normans  were  for  centuries  the  sore 
grievance  of  the  Saxon  yeomanry  of  England,  and  the 
attempt  of  bold  Robin  and  his  woodland  archery  to  brave 
the  teeth  and  claws  of  the  royal  leopard,  and  win  a  prey 
from  the  vulture  claws  of  the  church,  resembled  the  bird 
of  Nile,  picking  a  meal  out  of  the  teeth  of  the  slum¬ 
bering  crocodile.  That  bold  man’s  deeds  kept  the  spirit 
of  liberty  alive  in  the  land  during  his  own  day,  while 
the  numerous  ballads  in  which  they  were  recorded  car¬ 
ried  down  their  sense  and  sentiment  through  many  cen¬ 
turies,  and  influenced  deeply  the  heart  of  the  country. 
An  impatience  under  wrong  and  a  desire  of  independence 
were  nursed  by  those  rude  but  graphic  compositions,  and 
the  strife  which  they  fomented  and  fostered  has  reached 
to  our  own  times,  and  ended  in  the  triumph  of  equal 
laws  and  equal  rights,  and  in  the  equally  complete  ascend¬ 
ency  of  the  Saxon  language  of  the  yeomen  of  England 
over  the  Norman-French  of  their  conquerors  and  op¬ 
pressors. 

These  ballads  breathe  of  the  inflexible  heart  and  ho¬ 
nest  joyousness  of  old  England  ;  there  is  more  of  the 
national  character  in  them  than  in  all  the  songs  of  classic 
bards  or  the  theories  of  ingenious  philosophers.  They 
are  numerous  too,  and  fill  two  handsome  volumes  : 
though  Ritson,  an  editor  ridiculously  minute  and  scru¬ 
pulous,  admitted  but  eight  and  twenty  into  his  edition, 
the  number  might  be  extended,  for  the  songs  in  honour 
of  bold  Robin  were  for  centuries  popular  all  over  the 
isle,  and  were  they  now  out  of  print  might  be  restored, 
and  with  additions,  from  the  recitation  of  thousands, 
north  as  well  as  south.  Though  modified  in  their  lan¬ 
guage  during  their  oral  transmission  from  the  days  of 
King  John  till  the  printing-press  took  them  up,  they  are 
in  sense  and  substance  undoubtedly  ancient.  They  are 
the  work  too  of  sundry  hands  :  some  have  a  Scottish 
tone,  others  taste  of  the  English  border ;  but  the  chief 
and  most  valuable  portion  belongs  to  Nottingham¬ 
shire,  Lancashire,  Derbyshire,  and  Yorkshire ;  and  all — 
and  this  includes  those  with  a  Scottish  sound — are  in 
a  true  and  hearty  English  taste  and  spirit. 

A  few  of  these  ballads  are  probably  the  work  of  some 
joyous  yeoman  who  loved  to  range  the  green  woods  and 
enjoy  the  liberty  and  licence  which  they  afforded ;  but 
we  are  inclined  to  regard  them  chiefly  as  the  production  of 
the  rural  ballad-maker,  a  sort  of  inferior  minstrel,  who 
to  the  hinds  and  husbandmen  was  both  bard  and  histo¬ 
rian,  and  cheered  their  firesides  with  rude  rhymes  and 
ruder  legends  in  which  the  district  heroes  and  the  ro- 
mantic  stories  of  the  peasantry  were  introduced  with  such 
embellishments  as  the  taste  of  the  reciter  considered 
acceptable.  We  have  called  these  ballads  graphic  but 
rude ;  we  must  admit  too  that  they  are  often  inharmonious 
and  deficient  in  that  sequence  of  sound  which  critics  in 
these  our  latter  days  desire  :  but  the  eye,  in  the  times  when 
they  were  composed,  was  not  called,  as  now,  to  the  judg¬ 
ment-seat  ;  and  the  ear — for  music  accompanied  without 
overpowering  the  words — was  satisfied  with  anything  like 
similarity  of  sounds.  The  ballad-maker  therefore  was 
little  solicitous  about  the  flow  of  his  words — the  harmony 
of  balanced  quantities,  or  the  clink  of  his  rhymes.  His 
compositions,  delighting  as  they  did  our  ancestors,  sound 
rough  and  harsh  in  the  educated  ear  of  our  own  times, 
for  our  taste  is  delicate  in  matters  of  smoothness  and  me¬ 
lody.  They  are  however  full  of  incident  and  of  human 
character ;  they  reflect  the  manners  and  feelings  of  re¬ 
mote  times  ;  they  delineate  much  that  the  painter  has 
not  touched  and  the  historian  forgotten  ;  they  express, 
but  without  acrimony,  a  sense  of  public  injury  or  of 
private  wrong ;  nay  they  sometimes  venture  into  the 
regions  of  fancy,  and  give  pictures  in  the  spirit  of  romance. 
A  hearty  relish  for  fighting  and  fun ;  a  scorn  of  all  that 
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is  skidking  and  cowardly  ;  a  love  of  whatever  is  free  and 
manly  and  warm-hearted  ;  a  hatred  of  all  oppressors, 
clerical  and  lay ;  and  a  sympathy  for  those  who  loved 
a  merry  joke,  either  practical  or  spoken,  distinguish 
the  ballads  of  Robin  Hood. 

The  personal  character  as  well  as  history  of  the  bold 
outlaw  is  stamped  on  every  verse.  Against  luxurious 
bishops  and  tyrannic  sheriffs  his  bow  was  ever  bent  and 
his  arrow  in  the  string ;  he  attacked  and  robbed,  and 
sometimes  slew,  the  latter  without  either  compunction  or 
remorse  ;  in  his  more  humorsome  moods  he  contented 
himself  with  enticing  them  in  the  guise  of  a  butcher  or  a 
potter,  with  the  hope  of  a  good  bargain,  into  the  green 
wood,  where  he  first  made  merry  and  then  fleeced  them, 
making  them  dance  to  such  music  as  his  forest  afforded, 
or  join  with  Friar  Tuck  in  hypocritical  thanksgiving  for 
the  justice  and  mercy  they  had  experienced.  Robin’s 
eye  brightened  and  his  language  grew  poetical  when  he 
was  aware  of  the  approach  of  some  swollen  pluralist — 
a  Dean  of  Carlisle  or  an  Abbot  of  St.  Mary’s — with 
sumpter  horses  carrying  tithes  and  dining-gear,  and  a 
slender  train  of  attendants.  He  would  meet  him  with 
great  meekness  and  humility ;  thank  our  Lady  for 
having  sent  a  man  at  once  holy  and  rich  into  her  ser¬ 
vant’s  sylvan  diocese ;  inquire  too  about  the  weight  of 
his  purse,  as  if  desirous  to  augment  it ;  but  woe  to  the 
victim  who,  with  gold  in  his  pocket,  set  up  a  plea  of 
poverty.  “  Kneel,  holy  man,”  Robin  would  then  sav, 
“  kneel,  and  beg  of  the  saint  who  rules  thy  abbey-stede  to 
send  money  for  thy  present  wants  ;”  and  as  the  request 
was  urged  by  quarter-staff  and  sword,  the  prayer  was  a 
rueful  one,  while  the  gold  which  a  search  in  the  pre¬ 
late’s  mails  discovered  was  facetiously  ascribed  to  the 
efficacy  of  his  intercession  with  his  patron  saint,  and 
gravely  parted  between  the  divine  and  the  robber. 

Robin  Flood  differed  from  all  other  patriots — for 
patriot  he  was — of  whom  we  read  in  tale  or  history. 
Wallace,  to  whom  he  has  been  compared,  was  a  high- 
souled  man  of  a  sterner  stamp,  who  loved  better  to  see 
tyrants  die  than  gain  all  the  gold  the  world  had  to  give ;  and 
Rob  Roy,  to  whom  the  poet  of  Rydal  Mount  has  likened 
the  outlaw  of  Sherwood,  had  little  of  the  merry  humour 
and  romantic  courtesy  of  bold  Robin.  This  seems  to 
have  arisen  more  from  the  nature  than  the  birth  of  the 
man  ;  he  was  no  lover  of  blood,  nay  he  delighted  in 
sparing  those  who  sought  his  life  when  they  fell  into  his 
power ;  and  he  was  beyond  all  example,  even  of  knight¬ 
hood,  tender  and  thoughtful  about  women  ;  even  when  he 
prayed  he  preferred  our  Lady  to  all  the  other  saints  in 
the  calendar.  Next  to  the  ladies  he  loved  the  yeomanry 
of  England  ;  he  molested  no  hind  at  the  plough,  no 
thresher  in  the  barn,  no  shepherd  with  his  flocks  ;  he 
was  the  friend  and  protector  of  husbandman  and  hind, 
and  woe  to  the  priest  who  fleeced,  or  the  noble  that  op¬ 
pressed  them.  The  widow  too  and  the  fatherless  he  looked 
upon  as  under  his  care,  and  wheresoever  he  went  some 
old  woman  was  ready  to  do  him  a  kindness  for  a  saved 
son  or  a  rescued  husband. 

The  personal  strength  of  the  Outlaw  was  not  equal  to 
his  activity  ;  but  his  wit  so  far  excelled  his  might  that 
he  never  found  use  for  the  strength  which  he  had — so 
well  did  he  form  his  plans  and  work  out  all  his  strata¬ 
gems.  If  his  chief  delight  was  to  meet  with  a  fierce 
sheriff  or  a  purse-proud  priest  “  all  under  the  green¬ 
wood  tree,”  his  next  was  to  encounter  some  burly  groom 
who  refused  to  give  place  to  the  king  of  the  forest,  and 
was  ready  to  make  good  his  right  of  way  with  cudgel  or 
sword  :  the  tinker  who,  with  his  crab-tree  staff',  “  made 
Robin’s  sword  cry  twang,”  was-  a  fellow  of  their  stamp. 
With  such  companions  he  recruited  his  bands  when 
death  or  desertion  thinned  them,  and  it  seemed  that  to 
be  qualified  for  his  service  it  was  necessary  to  excel  him 
at  the  use  of  the  sword  or  the  quarter-staff;  his  skill  in 
the  bow  was  not  so  easily  approached.  He  was  a  man 
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too  of  winning  manners  and  captivating  address,  for  his 
eloquence,  united  with  his  woodland  cheer,  sometimes 
prevailed  on  the  very  men  who  sought  his  life  to  assume 
his  livery  and  try  the  pleasures  which  Barnesdale  or 
Plompton  afforded. 

The  high  blood  of  Robin  seems  to  have  been  doubted 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who,  in  the  character  of  Locksley, 
makes  the  traditionary  Earl  of  Huntingdon  but  a  better 
sort  of  rustic,  with  manners  rather  of  a  franklin  than  a 
noble.  Popular  belief  is  however  too  much  even  for  the 
illustrious  author  of  ‘  Ivanhoe,’  and  bold  Robin  will 
remain  an  earl  while  woods  grow  and  waters  run.  He 
was  born,  it  is  believed,  in  Nottinghamshire  in  the  year 
1160,  and  during  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  In  his  youth 
he  was  extravagant  and  wild — dissipated  part  of  his 
patrimony,  and  was  juggled  out  of  the  remainder  by  the 
united  powers  of  a  sheriff  and  an  abbot.  This  made 
him  desperate ;  drove  him  to  the  woods,  and  in  the 
extensive  forests  which  reached  from  Nottingham  over 
several  counties  he  lived  a  free  life  with  comrades 
whom  his  knowledge  of  character  collected,  and  who 
soon  learned  to  value  a  man  who  planned  enterprises 
with  judgment,  and  executed  them  with  intrepidity 
and  success.  He  soon  became  famous  over  the  whole 
island,  and  with  captains  after  his  own  heart,  such  as 
Little  John,  Will  Scarlet,  Friar  Tuck,  and  Allan-a-Dale, 
he  ranged  at  will  through  the  woodlands,  the  terror  alike 
of  the  wealthy  and  the  tyrannic.  Nay,  tradition  as  well 
as  ballad  avers  that  a  young  lady  of  beauty,  if  not  of 
rank,  loved  his  good  looks  as  well  as  his  sylvan  licence 
so  much  that  she  accompanied  him  in  many  of  his 
expeditions. 

“  In  these  forests,”  says  Ritson,  “  and  with  this  com¬ 
pany,  he  for  many  years  reigned  like  an  independent 
sovereign ;  at  perpetual  war  with  the  King  of  England  and 
all  his  subjects,  with  the  exception  however  of  the  poor 
and  the  needy,  or  such  as  were  desolate  and  oppressed,  or 
stood  in  need  of  his  protection.”  This  wild  life  had  for 
Robin  charms  of  its  own ;  it  suited  the  taste  of  a 
high  but  irregular  mind  to  brave  all  the  constituted 
authorities  in  the  great  litigated  rights  of  free  forestry  ; 
the  deer  with  which  the  woods  swarmed  afforded  food  for 
all  who  had  the  art  to  bend  a  bow ;  and  a  ruined  tower, 
a  shepherd’s  hut,  a  cavern,  or  a  thicket, 

“  When  leaves  were  sharp  and  long,” 

gave  such  shelter  as  men  who  were  not  scrupulous  about 
bed  or  toilet  desired ;  while  wealthy  travellers  or  church¬ 
men  abounding  in  tithes  supplied  them,  though  reluc¬ 
tantly,  with  Lincoln  green  for  doublets,  and  wine  for 
their  festivals.  Into  Robin’s  mode  of  life  the  poet 
Drayton,  who  might  have  been  a  striker  of  deer  in  his 
day,*  has  entered  with  equal  knowledge  and  spirit.  Let 
Wilkie  or  Landseer  study  the  following  picture: — 

«  An  hundred  valiant  men  had  this  brave  Robin  Hood, 

'  Still  ready  at  his  call,  that  bowmen  were  right  good, 

All  clad  m  Lincoln-green,  with  caps  of  red  and  blue. 

His  fellows'  winded  horn  not  one  of  them  but  knew, 

When  setting  to  their  lips  their  little  bugles  shrill, 

’The  warbling  echoes  waked  from  every  dale  and.  hill. 

Their  baldricks  set  with  studs,  athwart  their  shoulders  cast. 
To  which  below  their  arms  their  sheafs  were  buckled  fast ; 

A  short  sword  at  their  belt,  a  buckler  scarce  a  span. 

Who  struck  below  the  knee,  not  counted  was  a  man 

All  made  of  Spanish  yew,  their  bows  were  wondrous  strong, 

They  not  an  arrow  drew  but  was  a  cloth  yard  long  : 

Of  archery  they  had  the  very  perfect  craft, 

W  ith  broad  arrow,  or  butt,  or  prick,  or  roving  shaft. 

Their  arrows  finely  paired  for  timber  and  for  feather, 

With  birch  and  brazil  pieced  to  fly  in  .any  weather  ; 

And  shot  they  with  the  round,  the  square,  or  forked  pile, 

They  loose  gave  such  a  twang  as  might  be  heard  a  mile.” 

Nor  was  the  poet  unaware  of  the  way  in  which  Robin 
maintained  all  this  bravery : — 

*  From  wealthy  abbots'  chests  and  churls’  abundant  store 
What  oftentimes  he  took  he  shared  amongst  the  poor  ; 

No  lordly  bishop  came  in  lusty  Robin’s  way, 

To  him,  before  he  went,  but  for  his  pass  must  pay.” 


In  that  wild  way,  and  with  no  better  means  than  his  ready 
wit  and  his  matchless  archery,  Robin  baffled  two  royal  in¬ 
vasions  of  Sherwood  and  Barnesdale,  repelled  with  much 
effusion  of  blood  half  a  score  of  incursions  made  by  errant 
knights  and  armed  sheriffs,  and,  unmoved  by  either  the 
prayers  or  the  thunders  of  the  Church,  he  reigned  and  ruled 
till  age  crept  upon  him,  and  illness,  arising  from  his  ex¬ 
posure  to  summer’s  heat  and  winter’s  cold,  followed,  and 
made  him  for  the  first  time  seek  the  aid  of  a  leech.  This 
was  a  fatal  step  :  the  lancet  of  his  cousin,  the  Prioress 
of  Kirkleys  Nunnery,  in  Yorkshire,  to  whom  he  had  re¬ 
course  in  his  distress,  freed  both  church  and  state  from 
further  alarm,  by  treacherously  bleeding  him  to  death. 
“  Such,”  exclaims  Ritson,  more  moved  than  common, 
“  was  the  end  of  Robin  Hood  ;  a  man  who,  in  a  barba¬ 
rous  age  and  under  a  complicated  tyranny,  displayed  a 
spirit  of  freedom  and  independence  which  has  endeared 
him  to  the  common  people,  whose  cause  he  maintained, 
and  which,  in  spite  of  the  malicious  endeavours  of  pitiful 
monks,  by  whom  history  was  consecrated  to  the  crimes 
and  follies  of  titled  ruffians  and  sainted  idiots,  to  sup¬ 
press  all  record  of  his  patriotic  exertions  and  virtuous 
acts,  will  render  his  name  immortal.” 

The  personal  character  of  Robin  Hood  stands  high 
in  the  pages  of  both  history  and  poetry.  Fordun, 
a  priest,  extols  his  piety ;  Major  pronounces  him 
the  most  humane  of  robbers ;  and  Camden,  a  more 
judicious  authority,  calls  him  the  gentlest  of  thieves  ; 
while  in  the  pages  of  the  early  drama  he  is  drawn  at  he¬ 
roic  length,  and  with  many  of  the  best  attributes  of 
human  nature.  His  life  and  deeds  have  not  only  sup¬ 
plied  materials  for  the  drama  and  the  ballad,  but  pro¬ 
verbs  have  sprung  from  them  :  he  stands  the  demigod 
of  English  archery  ;  men  used  to  swear  both  by  his  bow 
and  his  clemency  ;  festivals  were  mice  annually  held,  and 
games  of  a  sylvan  kind  celebrated  in  his  honour,  in  Scot¬ 
land  as  well  as  in  England.  The  grave  where  he  lies 
has  still  its  pilgrims ;  the  well  out  of  which  he  drank 
still  retains  his  name  ;  and  his  bow  and  one  of  his  broad 
arrows  were  within  this  century  to  be  seen  in  Fountains 
Abbey,  a  place  immortalized  by  his  adventure  with  the 
Curtal  Friar. 

Having  recalled  to  the  recollection  of  our  readers  the 
leading  features  in  the  adventures  and  character  of  bold 
Robin,  we  shall  next  proceed  to  describe  and  quote  the 
more  poetic  or  interesting  portions  of  the  ballads  which 
record  his  actions,  rather  according  to  the  narrative  of 
his  life  than  the  order  of  composition.  It  is  our  purpose 
too  to  discard  much  of  the  antique  spelling  in  which  plain 
words  are  often  disguised,  and  also  to  give  in  some  places 
a  less  corrupt  reading,  which  we  are  enabled  to  do,  not 
so  much  from  traditionary  scraps  or  oral  recitation,  as 
from  those  numerous  editions  of  the  ballads  which  were 
once  and  are  still  diffused  over  the  whole  of  England 
and  the  half  of  Scotland.  A.  C. 

Improvement  in  Cottage  Beehives . — The  following  mode 
of  taking  a  part  of  the  honey  from  a  stock  of  bees  placed 
in  a  common  cottage-hive  is  practised  by  Mr.  Harvey,  of 
Beccles  in  Suffolk.  A  heak,  or  rim,  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  wide,  the  size  of  the  hive,  is  made  of  an  inch  deal 
plank,  leaving  a  place  for  the  bees  to  go  in  and  out,  and 
another,  the  aperture  of  which  is  closed  by  a  piece  of  tin 
that  shuts  down  like  the  blade  of  a  knife,  and  the  joints  of 
which  should  be  covered  with  mortar  to  keep  out  insects. 
Another  small  hive  is  then  placed  on  a  similar  heak,  or  rim, 
and  the  mouths  of  the  hives  are  brought  close  together,  so 
that  on  lifting  the  tin  door  there  is  an  internal  communi¬ 
cation  between  them.  In  the  autumn  the  small  hive  may 
be  removed,  with  the  honey  which  it  contains.  This  should 
be  done  in  the  daytime,  as  the  bees  will  return  to  the  old 
hive.  The  small  heak  requires  only  one  entrance.  The 
cost  of  both  heaks  does  not  exceed  a  shilling.  A  bell-glass 
may  be  used,  but  it  should  be  covered,  as  bees  do  not  wont 
well  in  the  light.  Weak  stocks  may  be  fed  in  the  spare 
hive,  with  great  advantage,  when  tl  ey  require  such  additional 
care. 
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COVERINGS  FOR  THE  FEET. 

Who  first  invented  shoes,  or  when  they  were  first  worn, 
cannot,  we  are  afraid,  be  determined.  Benedict  Banduin 
in  his  treatise  on  the  ancient  shoe,  “  De  Solea  Veterum,” 
maintains  that  the  Almighty,  when  giving  Adam  skins 
of  beasts  to  clothe  him,  did  not  leave  him  to  go  bare¬ 
footed,  but  bestowed  on  him  shoes  of  the  same  material. 
But  this,  of  course,  is  mere  conjecture ;  the  earliest  notice 
respecting  shoes  occurring  in  Genesis,  xiv.  23  :  “I  will 
not  take  from  a  thread,  even  to  a  shoe-latchet.”  (b.c.  1913.) 
But  the  most  interesting  passage  on  this  subject  appears  in 
the  5th  verse  of  the  3rd  chapter  of  Exodus,  where  the  Lord 
appearing  to  Moses  in  the  Burning  Bush  says,  “  Draw 
not  nigh  hither ;  put  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet ;  for  the 
place  whereon  thou  standest  is  holy  ground.”  This  oc¬ 
currence  took  place  about  1490  years  b.c.,  and  the  pas¬ 
sage  shows  the  great  antiquity  of  the  Eastern  custom  of 
baring  the  feet  when  engaged  in  any  act  of  devotion  or 
respect.  Upon  all  those  occasions  on  which  Europeans 
generally  uncover  the  head,  the  Orientals  bare  the  feet, 
and  an  Oriental  of  the  present  day  would  consider  him¬ 
self  treated  with  as  much  disrespect  were  he  to  be  ap¬ 
proached  in  his  house  by  a  person  with  shoes  or  boots 
on,  as  a  European  who  is  visited  by  one  who  keeps  his 
hat  on  his  head.  The  shoe  is  much  used  in  Eastern  na¬ 
tions  as  a  symbol  of  occupancy,  transfer,  delegation,  &c. 
In  Ruth,  iv.  7,  we  find  the  practice  noticed :  “  Now  this 
was  the  manner  in  former  time  in  Israel  concerning  re- 

.  o 

deeming  and  concerning  changing,  for  to  confirm  all 
things ;  a  man  plucked  off  his  shoe  and  gave  it  to  his 
neighbour  ;  and  this  was  a  testimony  in  Israel :”  and  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  sacred  writings  the  great  use 
which  is  made  of  the  shoe  in  many  transactions  in  the 
East  is  very  particularly  detailed.  Shoes  and  sandals 
appear  to  have  been  made  by  the  early  Egyptians  (from 
specimens  discovered  in  mummies,  &c.)  of  papyrus,  linen, 
wood,  &c. ;  their  forms  are  extremely  various,  but  the 
most  common  would  seem  to  be  those  figured  in  figs .  1 
and  2.  To  bear  another  person’s  shoes,  or  to  untie  the 

Fig.  1.  Fig.  2. 


latchets  of  them,  was  considered  only  the  duty  of  the 
lowest  servants,  although  disciples  sometimes  performed 
this  office  privately  for  their  teachers.  St.  John,  to  evince 
his  utter  inferiority  to  Christ,  exclaims,  “  He  it  is,  who 
coming  after  me  is  yet  preferred  before  me,  whose  shoe’s 
latchet  I  am  not  worthy  to  unloose.”  The  shoes  or  san¬ 
dals  of  the  ancient  Romans  were  originally  of  rude  un¬ 
tanned  leather,  but  as  they  became  more  refined  shoes  of 
more  delicate  materials  were  used.  The  principal  colour 
both  with  the  Romans  and  Lacedaemonians  appears  to 
have  been  red,  a  favourite  colour  with  most  nations. 
The  shoes  most  worn  by  the  Romans  were  the  Caleeus 
(fig-  3),  which  covered  the  whole  foot  somewhat  like  our 
present  shoes ;  and  the  Solea ,  or  slipper  {fig.  4),  which 


Fig.  3.  Fig.  4. 


cohered  only  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  was  fastened  above 
with  leathern  thongs.  The  military  shoe  (Jigs.  5  and  6) 

Fig.  5.  Fig.  5. 


Fig.  6. 


was  termed  the  “  Caligaf  and  to  the  circumstance  of 
Caius  Caesar  wearing  these  when  a  child  is  owing  his 
surname  of  Caligula.  At  this  date,  a.d.  40,  the  shoes  of 
the  wealthier  classes  were  beautifully  enriched  with  pre¬ 
cious  stones  ;  the  Patricians  wearing  ivory  crescents  on 
the  instep,  to  distinguish  them  from  lower  ranks  of  people. 
Fiom  many  passages  in  ancient  writers  wre  find,  that  great 
attention  was  paid  by  the  Romans,  more  particularly  by 
the  ladies  and  soldiers,  to  the  ornaments  upon  the  shoes, 
which  in  most  cases  were  as  rich  as  the  utmost  means  of 
the  wearer  would  permit.  The  actors  at  this  time  used 
to  wear  very  large  masks,  so  that  the  body  appeared  dis¬ 
proportionately  small ;  but  to  remedy  this,  and  to  raise 
their  stature  in  order  to  appear  more  commanding,  a 
thick-soled  boot  was  invented  (Jig.  7),  denominated  “  co- 
Fig.  7.  thurnus ,”  or  buskin.  This,  however, 

was  only  used  in  tragedy;  in  comic 
scenes  a  shoe  similar  to  the  solea  was 
employed,  called  the  soccus ,  or  sock; 
and  hence  the  phrase  “  heroes  of  the 
sock  and  buskin.,”  when  we  would 
call  attention  to  a  company  of  actors. 
It  would  appear  that  the  use  of  bus¬ 
kins  was  not  confined  exclusively  to  actors,  they  being 
worn  also  by  the  followers  of  the  chase ;  for  in  Virgil’s 
‘  Bucolics,’  Eclogue  7,  Corydon  promises  to  present  to 
Diana,  as  an  appropriate  offering,  “  a  purple  cothurnus.” 
The  distinction,  perhaps,  consisted  in  the  height  of  the 
boot,  for  Diana,  in  the  1st  book  of  the  ‘  FEnead,’  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  wearing  the  purple  cothurnus  high  on  the 
legs,  and  laced.  The  purple  might  have  aided  the  dis¬ 
tinction,  as  it  Avas  a  most  important  and  very  costly 
dye.  According  to  Pliny,  the  price  of  the  violet,  al¬ 
though  a  less  expensive  dye,  was  100  denarii  (about 
31.  4s.  7 d.)  per  lb.,  the  reddish  purple  being  valued  by 
the  same  authority  at  1000  denarii  (or  about  32/.). 

Turning  to  Britain,  we  observe  that  upon  emerging 
from  the  state  of  semi-barbarism  in  which  it  was  found 
by  Caesar,  the  early  inhabitants  began  to  adopt  partially 
the  costume  of  their  conquerors.  The  coverings  of  the 
feet,  however,  underwent  various  changes.  In  the  8th 
and  9th  centuries  the  Anglo-Saxons  wore  stockings  reach¬ 
ing  half-way  up  the  thigh,  called  by  writers  of  the  period 
“  hose  the  most  general  material  being  linen,  although 
“  skin-hose  ”  and  “  leather-hose  ”  are  likewise  often 
mentioned.  Over  these  stockings  bands  of  cloth,  linen, 
and  leather  were  worn  (figs.  8  and  9),  commencing  at 
the  ankle  and  terminating  a  little  below  the  knee,  gene¬ 
rally  bound  round  the  leg  like  the  hay- bands  of  a  modern 
ostler,  but  sometimes  crossing  each  other,  as  they  are  worn 
to  this  day  by  the  people  of  the  Abruzzi  and  the  Apen- 
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nines.  In  some  illuminations  of  the  period  a  sort  of 
half-stocking  is  represented  over  the  hose,  instead  of  the 
bandages,  having  the  tops  generally  embroidered,  and 
these  appear  to  have  been  called  “  socca”  or  socks.  They 
wore  boots  or  buskins,  but  generally  shoes  (“  sceo ,”  or 
“  scoh  ”)  ;  slippers  also  appear  to  have  been  worn,  called 
“  slype-sceo ,”  and  “  unhege-sceo .”  The  shoe  is  mostly 
painted  black  in  illuminated  books,  with  an  opening 
down  the  instep,  secured  by  a  thong,  the  material  being 
commonly  leather ;  but  the  Anglo-Saxon  princes  and 
high  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  are  often  represented  with 
shoes  of  gold,  covered  with  precious  stones. 

William  the  Conqueror  introduced  very  long  hose, 
reaching  to  the  waist,  by  the  Normans  denominated 
“  chausses  ”  which  continued  to  be  worn  until  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  when  they  were  reduced  in  size  and 
fastened  to  the  drawers,  or  trunk-hose.  The  shoes  appear 
to  have  varied  little  in  shape  (figs.  10  and  11)  until 


Fig.  19.  Fig.  11. 


the  12th  century,  when  they  became  of  an  absurd  form, 
the  toes  being  drawn  out  in  a  peak  to  a  great  length. 
Ordericus  Vitalis  says  they  were  invented  by  some  one  de¬ 
formed  in  the  foot,  and  D’lsraeli  affirms  they  were  intro¬ 
duced  by  Henry  Plantagenet,  duke  of  Anjou  (born  1132, 
died  1189),  who  had  an  excrescence  on  one  of  his  feet. 
These  peak-toed  boots,  called  “  ocrea  r  os  l  rata”  excited 
the  wrath  and  contempt  of  the  writers  of  the  period,  and 
were  strictly  forbidden  to  the  clergy.  Robert,  duke  of 
Normandy,  persisting  in  wearing  the  old-fashioned  shoe, 
when  the  beaux  of  the  day  had  adopted  the  “  ocrea  ros- 
trata ”  was  by  them  honoured  with  the  surname  of 
curta  ocrea”  or  “  short  boots.”  Some,  called  “  piga- 
cice ,”  had  their  points  made  like  a  scorpion’s  tail ;  others 
were  made  to  turn  round  in  the  form  of  a  ram’s  horn. 
This  last  fashion  became  very  popular  among  the  nobles, 
and  the  originator  of  it  was  rewarded  with  the  cognomen 
of  “  cornadu”  About  the  close  of  the  12th  century  the 
leg-bandages  were  worn  regularly  crossing  each  other 
up  the  leg,  from  the  very  point  of  the  toes,  and  were  now 
for  the  first  time  in  England  termed  “  sandals .”  They 
can  be  seldom  seen  in  effigies  or  illuminations,  on  account 
of  the  tunic,  which  was  worn  long ;  but  in  the  effigy  of 
Richard  I.,  at  Fontevraud  in  Normandy,  they  may  be 
partly  observed  on  the  shoe  (Jig.  12).  Sandals  of  purple 
Fig.  12.  cloth  fretted  with  gold  are  enumerated  as 
part  of  the  wardrobe  of  King  John.  The 
effigy  of  this  monarch  represents  him  as 
r  wearing  red  hose,  with  black  boots  approach- 
\  ing  the  pointed  form,  and  golden  spurs  tied 
j  with  coloured  ribands  (Jig.  13).  The  la- 
'  dies  appear  to  have  worn  boots  and  shoes 
similar  to  those  worn  by  the  men.  King 


John  orders  four  pair  of  wo¬ 
men’s  boots,  one  of  them  to  be 
“  fretatus  de  giris,”  or  embroi¬ 
dered  with  circles ;  and  several 
instances  occur  of  similar^  em¬ 
broidered  boots  at  this  period. 
Those  of  Henry  1 1 1.,  on  his  ef¬ 
figy  in  Westminster  Abbey,  are 
exceedingly  splendid,  being  embroidered  in  squares,  each 
of  which  contains  a  lion  or  leopard  (fig.  14).  The 
wood-cut  (Jig.  15)  represents  the  cloth  boots  of  Aymer 
de  Valence  worn  over  the  chausses.  The  hose  of  noble¬ 
men  were  frequently  richly  fretted  with  gold  and  various 
coloured  silks  in  the  14th  century  (Jig.  16);  and  al- 


Fig.  14. 


Fig.  15. 


though  the  shoes  were  generally  fastened  by  a  broad 
band  passing  over  the  instep,  they  are  sometimes  seen 
secured  by  leathern  thongs,  as  in  jig.  17.  Fig.  18  is  a 


Fig.  17.  Fig.  13. 


tering  the  chapel  for  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  the  embroidery  worn  on  the  shoes  of 
the  nobility  ;  as  are  also  those  of  Edward  III.  (died  1377), 
on  his  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey  (Jig.  19),  and 
those  of  his  son  William  of  Hatfield,  seen  on  his  effigy  in 
York  Cathedral  (Jig.  20). 

Fig.  19.  Fig.  20. 
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DUTCH  PRISONS. 

The  prisons  of  Holland  have  for  a  century  past  formed 
an  honourable  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  such  esta¬ 
blishments.  Seventy  years  ago  the  excellent  Howard 
found  reason  to  commend  the  regulations  according  to 
which  they  were  governed,  and  bestowed  a  full  measure 
of  praise  upon  the  classification  observed  and  labour 
enforced  in  them,  which  stood  out  in  strong  contrast  to 
the  drunkenness,  idleness,  immorality,  and  disease  which 
pervaded  the  prisons  of  all  the  other  states  of  Europe. 

Holland  has  still  retained  her  superiority  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  As  soon  as  the  Dutch  were  freed  from  French 
rule  they  proceeded  to  make  improvements  in  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  their  gaols,  and  in  a  few  years  enforced  them 
throughout  the  kingdom.  Since  their  separation  from 
Belgium  they  have  added  several  valuable  ameliorations, 
and  have  adopted  a  plan  of  proceeding  likely  to  point 
out  from  time  to  time  to  the  governing  body  any 
modifications  which  may  tend  to  the  perfection  of  their 
system. 

An  important  feature  in  the  economy  of  the  prisons  of 
Holland  is  the  complete  classification  of  prisoners  en¬ 
forced,  which  extends  to  sex,  age,  and  degrees  of  crimi¬ 
nality  ;  and  the  separation  is  not  effected  by  divisions  in 
the  same  building,  as  in  English  prisons,  but  by  location 
in  distinct  buildings.  A  prison  which  receives  convicted 
criminals  is  perfectly  distinct  from  one  in  which  those 
only  accused  are  confined ;  and  into  a  prison  for  females 
no  male  prisoner  is  ever  admitted.  The  prisons  for  con¬ 
victed  persons  are  divided  into  six  classes  :  the  first  is 
for  men  who  are  sentenced  to  hard  labour,  solitary  con¬ 
finement,  or  lengthened  imprisonment,  the  punishments 
awarded  for  the  most  heinous  offences ;  the  second  class 
is  for  females  in  the  same  condition.  The  next  class  of 
prisons  may  be  called  houses  of  correction  :  they  are 
allotted  to  men  sentenced  to  terms  of  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  twelve  months ;  females  committed  for  similar 
periods  are  confined  in  a  fourth  class  of  prisons.  Two 
other  prisons  are  destined  solely  for  convicted  criminals 
under  the  age  of  eighteen ;  one  for  boys,  the  other  for 
girls.  By  this  arrangement  differences  of  crime  are 
never  confounded,  the  sexes  are  not  confined  under  the 
same  roof,  and  the  young  are  not  exposed  to  be  contami¬ 
nated  bv  those  more  advanced  in  crime. 

Persons  committed,  but  not  yet  brought  to  trial,  are 
placed  in  prisons  of  an  order  quite  distinct  from  those 
above  detailed,  and  these  are  again  subdivided  into  two 
classes  :  one  for  persons  to  be  brought  before  the  courts 
of  assize  ;  the  other  for  those  who  are  to  appear  before 
tribunals  of  the  first  instance,  where  minor  misdemean¬ 
ours  are  disposed  of.  These  prisons  are  not  in  every 
case  so  distinct  as  those  for  convicted  criminals.  When¬ 
ever  the  two  species  of  tribunals  exist  in  the  same  town, 
which  is  usually  the  case  in  the  capital  of  a  province, 
the  two  classes  of  accused  persons  are  placed  in  the 
same  house,  though  in  distinct  divisions.  Persons  also 
may  be  placed  in  those  houses  who  are  imprisoned  for 
non-payment  of  fines,  for  offences  against  police  regula¬ 
tions,  and,  though  more  rarely,  for  misdemeanours 
punishable  by  short  terms  of  imprisonment ;  but  in  all 
such  cases  the  most  rigorous  separation  of  classes  and 
sexes  is  enforced. 

The  food  of  all  prisoners,  whether  convicted  or  accused 
only,  is  uniform  throughout  the  kingdom.  Every  man 
is  supplied  daily  with  half  a  kilogram  (above  17  ozs.)  of 
rye-bread,  three-quarters  of  a  kilogram  (nearly  1  lb.  10  ozs.) 
of  potatoes,  with  butter  or  gravy,  and  1A  litre  (nearly  a 
quart)  of  soup.  The  prisoners  cook  their  food  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  guard;  and  some  of  their  own 
body  are  taken  by  turns  every  day  to  see  that  the  proper 
quantity  of  food  is  actually  delivered.  The  only  bever¬ 
age  is  water,  except  in  the  four  winter  months,  during 
which  each  person  receives  half  a  pint  of  warm  milk  and 


water  in  the  morning.  The  dress  of  all  convicted  pri¬ 
soners  is  uniform,  and  supplied  by  the  government. 
Each  article  is  marked  with  a  number,  and  the  date 
when  first  used.  It  must  last  for  a  certain  time,  but  is 
inspected  every  day  by  persons  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
who  are  to  cause  any  rent  or  damage  to  be  immediately 
repaired,  and  to  see  every  article  regularly  washed  at 
stated  times.  The  mending  and  washing  are  performed 
by  the  prisoners.  In  gaols  where  the  untried  are  con¬ 
fined  the  prison-dress  is  not  enforced,  but  is  supplied  to 
such  persons  as  have  not  a  sufficiency  of  their  own. 

The  dormitories  of  all  the  prisons  are  large  and  well 
ventilated,  and  calculated  to  contain  a  great  number  of 
prisoners  :  each  sleeps  in  a  separate  hammock,  which  is 
furnished  with  a  straw  mattress  and  bolster,  sheets,  and 
one  or  two  blankets  according  to  the  season.  They  are 
regularly  aired  and  cleaned  every  day  during  working 
hours.  Within  these  few  months  an  alteration  has  been 
commenced  in  this  part  of  the  prison-economy ;  it  is  in¬ 
tended  that  every  prisoner  shall,  so  far  as  is  practicable, 
sleep  in  a  separate  cell,  and  arrangements  are  now  mak¬ 
ing  for  carrying  this  measure  into  effect  in  all  the  gaols 
of  the  kingdom. 

A  valuable  part  of  the  discipline  of  Dutch  prisons  is 
the  regularity  of  employment  for  all  convicted  prisoners, 
and,  so  far  as  practicable,  for  the  accused  also.  The  kind 
of  work  is  varied ;  a  considerable  portion  is  household 
work,  such  as  cleaning  the  apartments,  washing,  cooking, 
baking,  and  any  other  domestic  duty.  The  making  and 
mending  the  clothes  worn  in  the  prison  furnishes  a  good 
deal  of  occupation,  and  such  of  the  inmates  as  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  any  mechanical  employment  make  and  mend  all 
the  furniture  used.  They  also  make  a  great  many  arti¬ 
cles  used  by  the  army  and  navy,  and  recently  looms  have 
been  introduced  for  cotton-weaving.  But  in  order  to 
prevent  complaints  on  the  part  of  manufacturers,  it  has 
been  considered  expedient  to  adhere  to  a  rule  of  never 
selling  any  thing  made  in  prison.  In  order  to  encourage 
diligence  and  exertion  among  the  prisoners,  a  portion  of 
the  value  of  the  work  they  perform  is  appropriated  to 
their  own  use.  The  proportion  allotted  to  each  person 
varies  according  to  the  class  in  which  he  is  placed  :  those 
condemned  to  hard  labour  receive  three-tenths  of  the 
value  set  upon  their  work ;  those  sentenced  to  imprison¬ 
ments  of  more  than  twelve  months  without  forced  labour 
have  four-tenths ;  and  persons  convicted  of  misdemeanours, 
one-half.  The  money  thus  awarded  becomes  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  prisoner  ;  but  he  is  not  immediately  put  in 
possession  of  the  whole  of  it  :  a  half  remains  in  the  hands 
of  the  authorities,  and  is  paid  him  on  quitting  prison,  in 
order  that  destitution  may  not  compel  a  renewal  of  his 
former  life.  The  other  half,  which  is  allowed  as  pocket- 
money,  is  paid  once  a  fortnight,  and  the  amounts  entered 
in  a  separate  account-book  kept  by  each  prisoner.  This 
pocket-money  is  not  the  real  coin  of  the  country,  but  a 
mere  nominal  money  of  no  actual  value,  which  circulates 
only  in  the  prison  ;  every  hope  is  thus  precluded  of  em¬ 
ploying  these  gains  in  procuring  from  without  any  arti¬ 
cles  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  prison.  The  money  can 
be  laid  out  only  at  a  shop  established  in  each  prison, 
where  such  articles  alone  are  sold  as  are  allowed  by  tire 
administration. 

The  prison  regulations  descend  to  the  minutest  par¬ 
ticulars.  The  time  of  getting  up  in  the  morning,  and  of 
every  change  of  occupation  until  bed-time,  is  laid  down 
with  precision  ;  and  all  are  compelled  to  lead  a  life  of 
constant  uniformity.  The  prisoner  rises  at  a  fixed  hour. 
In  the  first  half-hour  he  washes  himself,  makes  his  bed, 
falls  into  the  rank  and  answers  to  his  name ;  he  then  un¬ 
dergoes  an  inspection,  and  receives  his  ration  of  bread, 
which  he  must  not  eat  until  seated  at  his  place  in  the  re¬ 
fectory,  and  after  a  prayer  read  aloud  by  one  of  the 
prisoners.  He  then  goes  to  work,  which  is  interrupted 
at  a  stated  time,  when  he  falls  again  into  the  rank,  and 
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receives  his  next  ration,  which  is  taken  as  before.  After 
his  meal  he  is  again  inspected,  and  then  marched  in 
line,  and  in  strict  silence,  to  the  place  of  exercise.  When 
the  hour  of  exercise  is  over,  he  goes  again  to  his  work, 
which  is  continued  until  sunset :  he  is  then  marched  to 
the  dormitory,  where,  however,  he  is  not  permitted  to  go 
to  bed  until  the  signal  is  given,  and  the  interval  must  he 
employed  in  some  fixed  occupation,  or  in  listening  to  the 
reading  of  some  moral  treatise.  This  severe  discipline  is 
but  recently  adopted,  and  is  not  yet  fully  introduced  in 
all  the  prisons  of  the  kingdom  :  its  avowed  object  is  to 
turn  the  thoughts  from  evil  by  fixing  the  attention,  to 
induce  habits  of  industry  and  obedience,  and  to  inspire  a 
wholesome  abhorrence  of  the  consequences  of  crime.  It 
is  maintained  chiefly  by  permitting  the  obedient  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  certain  indulgences  from  which  the  others  are 
excluded.  They  are  allowed  to  receive  visits  of  relations 
and  friends,  to  lay  out  their  money  at  the  shop,  and  to 
buy  liquors  and  tobacco.  In  particular  cases  of  obedience 
to  superiors,  and  aptitude  to  work,  premiums  of  encourage¬ 
ment  are  given.  To  carry  this  plan  into  effect,  it  has  be¬ 
come  usual  to  divide  them  into  three  or  four  classes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  conduct.  The  highest  class  participates 
the  most  freely  in  the  indulgences  before-mentioned  ;  the 
lowest  is  put  to  the  most  disagreeable  and  least  profitable 
employments,  is  subjected  to  the  most  rigorous  priva¬ 
tions  on  the  infraction  of  rules,  and  may  be  constrained 
to  absolute  silence,  and  even  solitary  confinement,  which 
are  not  inflicted  on  the  higher  classes.  This  classification 
is  found  to  be  eminently  efficacious ;  the  fear  of  passing 
to  a  lower  rank,  and  hope  of  rising  to  a  higher,  which 
depends  solely  on  good  behaviour,  have  been  found  to  ob¬ 
viate  the  necessity  of  punishment,  and  it  is  stated  that  a 
great  improvement  in  the  conduct  of  prisons  has  in  every 
case  followed  the  introduction  of  this  plan. 

A  Protestant  clergyman  and  Catholic  priest  are  at¬ 
tached  to  every  prison,  and  paid  by  the  government ;  in 
some  cases  a  Jewish  priest  also  is  maintained,  to  afford 
religious  instruction  to  those  of  his  own  persuasion.  In 
every  prison  for  convicted  persons  a  schoolmaster  is  ap¬ 
pointed  to  give  the  inmates  elementary  instruction. 

The  superintendence  of  each  prison  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  governor  of  the  province  in  which  it  is  placed :  this 
officer  acts  as  intermediate  between  the  council  of  admi¬ 
nistration,  from  whom  all  orders  emanate,  and  a  council 
of  regents  appointed  to  each  prison.  These  councils  are 
composed  of  five,  seven,  or  nine  respectable  citizens  of 
the  place,  who  are  named  by  the  king.  They  hold  their 
meetings  in  the  prison  every  week,  watch  over  the  esta¬ 
blishment,  and  appoint  two  of  their  body  to  superintend 
the  daily  detail.  The  governor  of  the  prison  is  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  the  Council  of  Regents ;  he 
superintends  the  discipline,  aided  by  an  assistant  or 
deputy  governor,  book-keeper,  and  porters,  with  one 
turnkey  for  every  fifty  prisoners :  the  porters  and  turn¬ 
keys  are  in  uniform,  and  armed.  The  workshops  are 
under  the  management  of  a  director,  aided  by  masters 
and  foremen,  warehouse-keeper,  and  clerk. 

The  Council  of  Regents  sends  yearly  to  the.  Central 
Administration  a  detailed  report  of  the  state  of  the 
prison,  and  of  the  number  and  classification  of  the  in¬ 
mates,  with  anything  else  worthy  of  particular  remark. 
It  is  also  expected  to  submit  any  propositions  which  it 
may  think  likely  to  conduce  to  the  improvement  of  the 
service.  The  central  body  is  thus  put  in  possession  of 
all  the  information  necessary  for  its  guidance,  and  may 
advance  with  safety  in  any  steps  that  may  serve  to  im¬ 
prove  and  perfect  the  system  they  have  adopted. 

With  the  concurrence  of  the  minister  of  justice,  the 
Council  of  Regents  presents  every  year  to  the  king  a 
recommendation  for  diminution  of  punishment,  or  even 
free  pardon,  to  such  prisoners  as  may  by  their  good  be¬ 
haviour  appeal  to  be  worthy  of  the  royal  clemency.  The 
council  is  guided  in  its  selection  by  lists  of  conduct, 


which  are  kept  separately  by  the  governor  of  the  prison 
and  the  director  of  the  work  :  these  lists  contain  the  daily 
detail  of  the  conduct  of  each  prisoner. 

Although  quite  independent  of  the  administration  of 
prisons,  the  Society  for  the  Moral  Improvement  of  Pri¬ 
soners  may  be  here  mentioned  as  influencing  considerably 
the  fate  of  the  unhappy  persons  for  whose  benefit  it  is 
constituted.  This  is  an  association  formed  at  Amsterdam 
with  branches  throughout  the  kingdom ;  it  is  composed 
of  persons  who  subscribe  each  one  penny  per  week,  and 
whose  object  is  declared  in  the  appellation  of  the  Society. 
Although  distinct,  it  has  the  countenance  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  king  aids  it  by  an  annual  donation  from 
his  private  purse.  The  Society  communicates  to  the  ad¬ 
ministration  any  plans  which  appear  to  it  likely  to  be 
beneficial ;  and  among  other  objects  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  conceded  to  its  representations,  we  may  number 
the  establishment  of  separate  prisons  for  the  young.  The 
immediate  duties  of  the  Society  are — to  provide  prisoners 
with  moral,  religious,  and  primary  instruction,  in  aid  of 
the  government  institutions  for  the  same  objects ;  to  pro¬ 
tect  liberated  prisoners  so  long  as  they  are  unable  to  get 
their  own  living,  and  in  particular  cases  to  furnish  them 
with  pecuniary  means  for  beginning  life  anew.  This 
benevolent  association  is  calculated  to  produce  unmixed 
good :  it  aids  the  administration  in  promoting  the  intel¬ 
lectual  improvement  of  its  objects,  and  continues  its 
efforts  for  their  welfare  where  the  power  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  ceases^ 

The  prison-system  in  Holland  has  been  too  short  a 
time  completed  to  produce  all  the  effects  which  may  be 
expected  from  it ;  but  we  may  safely  assume  that  by  the 
substitution  of  moral  inducements  for  physical  force,  by 
holding  out  hope  of  reward  as  well  as  fear  of  punish¬ 
ment,  the  Dutch  have  taken  a  step  in  prison-discipline 
which  promises  the  best  results,  and  which  deserves  the 
serious  consideration  of  those  whose  station  gives  them 
an  influence  over  the  institutions  of  their  country. 


CONSUMPTION  OF  FISH  IN  ENGLAND  FOR 
MERLY  AND  AT  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

The  consumption  of  fish  as  an  article  of  food  has  been 
influenced  from  time  to  time  by  various  causes,  which  it 
may  not  be  useless  briefly  to  notice.  By  this  means  the 
account  of  “  British  Fisheries  ”  in  the  volume  of  the 
‘  Penny  Magazine  *  for  1837  will  perhaps  be  rendered 
more  interesting. 

Before  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  the  people  of 
Sussex  derived  no  advantage  from  the  various  kinds  of 
fish  which  abounded  on  their  coasts.  At  that  period  Wil¬ 
fred,  ejected  from  the  see  of  York,  took  refuge  in  Sussex, 
and  during  a  famine  instructed  the  inhabitants  in  the  art 
of  fishing.  This  seems,  according  to  our  present  notions, 
a  story  which  bears  apparently  little  resemblance  to 
truth ;  but  it  is  well  authenticated,  and  borne  out  by 
analogous  facts.  At  this  day  some  of  the  tribes  of  South 
Africa  are  quite  ignorant  of  the  art  of  fishing,  although 
in  need  of  every  addition  which  they  can  obtain  to  their 
present  command  over  food  ;  and  yet  it  is  one  of  those  arts 
in  which  savages  frequently  excel.  Before  the  seventh  cen¬ 
tury,  therefore,  the  consumption  of  fish  in  England  was  ot 
those  kinds  which  live  in  fresh  water,  and  which,  before 
the  drainage  of  the  country  was  effected,  were  abundant  in 
the  meres  and  marshes  that  covered  a  considerable  portion 
of  its  surface.  Rent  was  frequently  paid  in  a  certain 
quantity  of  fish  in  these  times,  especially  for  marsh  land. 
Eels  were  more  commonly  eaten  as  food  than  any  other 
kind  of  fresh-water  fish.  The  sources  whence  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  fresh-water  fish  was  obtained  would  be  productive 
long  after  the  fisherman  had  been  accustomed  to  pursue 
his  avocation  at  sea  ;  but  as  he  was  necessarily  confined 
to  a  very  limited  market,  not  extending  far  inland,  it 
would  be  requisite,  as  the  low  parts  of  the  country  were 
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drained  and  brought  into  Cultivation,  that  artificial  means 
of  supplying  fish  should  be  resorted  to ;  and  either  a 
portion  of  the  marsh  reserved  as  a  piscina ,  or  that  a  fish¬ 
pond  should  be  constructed.  The  baronial  residence,  the 
manor,  and  the  grange  were  not  complete  without  they 
had  at  hand  the  means  of  obtaining  fish  on  those  days, 
and  at  the  periods  fixed  by  the  church,  when  abstinence 
from  flesh  was  a  religious  duty.  The  management  of 
fish-ponds,  to  keep  up  a  sufficient  stock  for  consumption, 
was  a  branch  of  rural  economy  of  some  importance ; 
and  it  continued  to  be  so  until  within  the  last  century  and 
a  half.  In  an  act  passed  in  1562  it  is  stated  that  noble¬ 
men  and  gentlemen  “  of  ancient  and  long  time  had,  and 
many  of  them  now  of  late,  to  their  great  cost  and  charge, 
for  the  necessary  and  better  provision  and  maintenance  of 
their  households,  have  erected  and  made  in  and  upon 
their  several  grounds  and  possessions,  as  well  pools, 
etangs,  stews,  moats,  pits,  or  ponds,  for  the  sole  increase 
of  fish,  and  have  stored  the  same  with  pickerell,  bream, 
tench,  carp,  and  divers  other  good  kinds  of  good  fish,  for 
the  necessary  increase  of  victuals.”  (5  Eliz.,  c.  21.)  The 
object  of  the  act  was  to  punish  the  offence  of  robbery  of 
fish-ponds.  Down  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  at  least,  the  consumption  of  fresh  fish  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  tract  near  the  coast, 
consisted  as  nearly  as  possible  wholly  of  fresh-water 
fish.  These,  though  characterized  by  statute  as  “  good 
kinds  of  fish,”  are  certainly  inferior  in  every  respect  to 
those  fish  which  inhabit  the  sea;  but  it  was  only  by  im¬ 
provements  in  the  roads,  a  more  active  spirit,  and  a  larger 
demand,  that  the  inland  parts  of  the  country  could  ex¬ 
change  the  one  kind  for  the  other. 

Various  English  histories  contain  occasional  notices 
which  show  that  soon  after  the  Conquest  many  towns  on 
the  coast  depended  upon  fishing,  in  which  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  engaged  on  rather  an  extensive  scale.  When 
one  of  our  kings  was  impressing  seamen  to  convey 
his  troops  into  France,  the  fishermen  of  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  were  exempted  from  this  service.  Treaties 
were  sometimes  made,  giving  to  the  subjects  of  each 
contracting  party  the  right  of  fishing  undisturbed  in 
certain  parts  of  the  sea  for  a  specified  time.  Our 
fishermen  resorted  to  the  Orkneys  and  Shetland,  and 
even  to  Iceland,  where,  however,  they  purchased  fish  of 
the  subjects  of  the  king  of  Denmark.  The  degree  of 
activity  and  enterprise  which  prevailed  is  apparently  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  account  previously  given  as  to  the 
limited  market.  The  consumption  of  cod,  ling,  herrings, 
and  other  fish  which  are  found  only  in  the  sea,  was 
nevertheless  very  considerable  in  every  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  but  it  was  in  a  salted  state,  for  it  could  not  have 
been  brought  far  from  the  coast  without  being  thus  pre¬ 
served.  Salted  fish  was  often  the  diet  of  the  labourer  in 
harvest,  and  on  fast- days  and  in  Lent  it  was  universally 
eaten,  whenever  the  fish-pond  did  not  afford  a  supply, 
or  the  coast  was  not  within  a  short  distance.  So  import¬ 
ant  a  duty  was  abstinence  from  flesh  considered,  that 
persons  of  substance  left  by  will  the  means  of  giving 
herrings  to  the  poor  in  Lent.  The  means  of  raising 
food  for  fattening  cattle  in  winter  is  a  very  recent  improve¬ 
ment  in  husbandry  ;  and  on  the  approach  of  that  season 
each  household  was  under  the  necessity  of  providing  a 
store  of  salted  meat  to  last  until  the  pastures  had  again 
recovered  their  luxuriance.  Fresh  fish  would  have  been 
an  agreeable  variation  to  a  diet  of  salt  meat ;  but  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  country  this  could  not  be  extensively 
distributed,  and  the  fish  was  eaten  in  a  salted  state  as 
well  as  the  meat.  .When  the  season  again  returned  in 
which  fresh  meat  could  be  obtained,  the  change  must 
have  been  most  agreeable  ;  but  this  was  not  until  about 
Midsummer-day,  when,  as  Tusser  observes  in  his  quaint 
rhymes — 

“  John  Baptist  brings  fresh  beef  and  peas.” 

Instead  of  having  our  cellars  glutted  with  salt  provisions, 


as  if  in  anticipation  of  a  siege,  we  find  it  pleasanter,  in  this 
respect  at  least,  “to  live  from  hand  to  mouth;”  and 
there  are  few  butchers  in  London  who  cannot  provide 
lamb  at  Christmas. 

The  trade,  therefore,  was  almost  wholly  in  salted  fish. 
According  to  an  act  passed  in  1 533-4,  the  fairs  of  Stour¬ 
bridge,  St.  Ives,  and  Ely  were  “  the  most  notable  fairs 
within  this  realm  for  provision  of  fish.”  (24  Henry 
VIII.,  c.  4.)  In  1537  the  town  of  Lynn,  in  Norfolk, 
obtained  letters  patent  for  establishing  a  fair ;  but  by  an 
act  passed  in  1541-2,  the  privilege  was  withdrawn  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  inhabitants  endeavouring  to  monopolize  the 
business.  They  bought  up  “  salt-fish,  as  ling,  loob, 
cod,  salt  salmon,  stock-fish,  and  herring,  to  the  great  loss 
and  hindrance  of  many  of  the  king’s  subjects  that  yearly 
have  repaired  and  come  to  Stourbridge  fair,  Ely  fair,  and 
other  markets  and  fairs  in  the  counties  of  Cambridge 
and  Huntingdon,  and  other  shires,  for  the  provision  of 
salt-fish  and  herring  for  their  households,  and  for  the 
provision  of  divers  other  shires.”  (33  Henry  VIII.,  c. 
34.)  Old  Tusser,  in  his  ‘  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good 
Husbandry,’  recommends  a  more  thrifty  practice  than 
that  of  buying  supplies  of  salt-fish  at  the  fairs  :  it  should, 
however,  be  recollected  that  he  resided  in  Suffolk,  and 
therefore  not  far  from  the  coast : — 

“When  August  is  ended,  take  shipping  or  ride, 

Ling,  salt-fish,  or  herring,  for  Lent  to  provide ; 

To  buy  it  at  first,  as  it  cometh  to  road,' 

Shall  pay  for  thy  charges,  as  thou  spendest  abroad. 

Chuse  skilfully  salt-fish,  not  burnt  at  the  stone, 

But  such  as  be  lood,  or  else  let  it  alone. 

Get  home  that  is  bought,  and  go  stack  it  tip  dry, 

With  pease-straw  between  it  the  safer  to  lie.” 

The  statutes  did  not  prohibit  buying  in  this  case,  but 
were  intended  to  prevent  regrating,  an  offence  long  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  most  serious  evil,  and  perhaps  with  some 
justice,  when  the  circulation  of  food  could  not  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  active  to  remove  local  scarcity.  The  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  store  of  fish  demanded  considerable  care,  in 
order  to  preserve  it  in  a  proper  condition.  Tusser  says, 
in  his  directions  for  “  December’s  Flusbandry  ” — 

“  Both  salt-fish  and  ling  fish  (if  any  ye  have), 

Through  shifting  and  drying  from  rotting  go  save, 

Lest  winter  with  moisture  do  make  it  relent, 

And  put  it  at  hazard  before  it  be  spent.” 

By  the  time  Lent  had  arrived  the  salt  meat  was  perhaps 
nearly  all  consumed,  and  the  diet  during  that  season  con¬ 
sisted  wholly  of  fish.  In  “  February’s  Husbandry  ” 
Tusser  says — 

«  Now  timely  for  Lent  stuff  thy  money  disburse, 

The  longer  ye  tarry  for  profit  the  worse  ; 

If  one  penny  vantage  be  therein  to  save, 

Of  coastman  or  Fleming  be  suiJr  to  have.” 

But  it  does  not  appear  that  this  journey  to  the  coast  was 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  fresh  fish  ;  for  in  the  “  Far¬ 
mer’s  Daily  Diet  ”  the  following  direction  occurs: — 

“  Spend  herring  first,  save  salt-fish  last, 

For  salt-fish  is  good  when  Lent  is  past.” 

After  Lent,  then,  that  is,  after  the  middle  of  April,  salt- 
fish  was  still  a  staple  article  of  the  farmer’s  diet ;  and  it 
was  not  until  “  mackerel  ceaseth  from  the  seas  ”  that 
fresh  meat  came  into  use.  In  the  case  of  inland  coun¬ 
ties  there  could  not  be  so  early  a  discontinuance  of  a  salt 
diet,  as  in  Suffolk,  where  Tusser  lived. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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[The  “  Ecce  Homo  ”  of  Correggio.] 


Our  readers  are  aware  that  the  pictures  constituting  the 
National  Gallery  now  occupy  the  apartments  assigned  to 
them  in  the  building  in  Trafalgar  Square,  of  which  a 
description,  view,  and  plan  were  given  in  No.  299  of 
the  ‘  Penny  Magazine.’  Nearly  forty  pictures  have 
been  added  to  the  collection  since  that  description  was 
published.  G.  F.  Waagen,  director  of  the  Royal  Gallery 
at  Berlin,  in  his  ‘  Works  of  Art  and  Artists  in  England,’ 
of  which  a  translation  has  been  just  published,  observes 
of  the  National  Gallery,  that  “Though  still  very  limited 
in  number,  it  contains  a  series  of  pictures  of  the  first 
VOL.VIT, 


class,  fully  wortny  of  an  establishment  of  this  hind, 
formed  by  the  richest  nation  in  the  world ;  for  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  this  Gallery  is  of  very  recent  date.  In  the  year 
1823  the  collection  of  the  deceased  banker  Angerstein, 
consisting  of  thirty-eight  pictures,  was  bought  by  the  na  ¬ 
tion.  The  price  given  for  it,  according  to  the  valuation 
of  Messrs.  Stanfield  and  Woodburn,  was  56,000/.  ster¬ 
ling  ;  but,  to  defray  some  incidental  expenses,  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  granted  the  sum  of  60,000/.  I  must  observe  here, 
that  in  this  collection  was  the  capital  picture  of  the  whole 
National  Gallery,  the  ‘  Raising  of  Lazarus,’  by  Sebastian 
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del  Piombo,  as  well  as  several  others  of  the  finest  pic¬ 
tures — hut  also  some  copies.  As  I  state  the  origin  of 
each  picture,  you  will  become  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  whole  collection.  In  general,  this  purchase, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  the  Gallery,  may  be  considered 
as  very  judicious.  In  the  year  1825  some  other  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  first  class  were  added  to  it,  which  were  pur¬ 
chased  at  high  prices  from  Mr.  Hamlet.  The  principal 
picture  was  ‘Bacchus  and  Ariadne,’  by  Titian,  for 
5000/.  In  the  same  year,  the  little  Holy  Family,  by 
Correggio,  called  ‘La  Vierge  au  Panier,’ was  purchased 
of  Mr.  Nieuwenhuys,  the  picture-dealer,  for  3800/.  But 
the  most  important  acquisition  was  made  in  1834,  by  the 
purchase  of  the  two  celebrated  works  of  Correggio,  the 
‘  Ecce  Homo  ’  and  the  ‘  Education  of  Cupid,’  from  the 
collection  of  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  for  11,500/. 
Here,  too,  as  in  the  British  Museum,  the  spirit,  which  is 
more  diffused  in  England  than  in  any  other  country  in 
the  world,  of  enriching  national  institutions  by  presents 
and  legacies,  soon  manifested  itself.  As  early  as  1826 
Sir  George  Beaumont  presented  his  collection,  valued  at 
1500  guineas.  Among  these  pictures  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  finest  landscapes  of  Rubens,  and  Wilkie’s  admirable 
picture  of  the  ‘Blind  Fiddler.’  Of  the  pictures  in  the 
gallery,  sixteen  are  from  this  collection.  A  far  more  im¬ 
portant  addition  was  made  by  the  legacy  of  the  Rev. 
William  Holwell  Carr.  Among  the  thirty-one  pictures 
which  after  his  death  were  placed  here  in  1834,  there  is 
a  series  of  admirable  works  of  the  school  of  the  Ca- 
racci,  and  likewise  some  capital  pictures  by  Titian,  Ga- 
rofalo,  Claude  Lorraine,  Gaspar  Poussin,  and  Rubens. 
Among  the  other  donations,  the  most  important  is  Ru¬ 
bens’  celebrated  work,  the  ‘  Blessings  of  Peace,’  given 
by  the  late  Marquis  of  Stafford ;  then  five  pictures  by 
the  directors  of  the  British  Institution,  including  three 
esteemed  works  of  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  and  West, 
and  a  capital  picture  by  Parmegiano.  Of  the  hundred 
and  seventeen  pictures  now  in  the  Gallery,  the  number  of 
those  presented  and  left  by  will  is  sixty,  or  above  one- 
half.”  [The  number  now  in  the  Gallery  is  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty-three,  including  the  fifteen  bequeathed 
by  Lord  Farnborough,  which  were  placed  on  the  30th 
of  April  last ;  and  of  these,  one  hundred  and  five  have 
been  presented.] 

The  reader,  who  has  not  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
Gallery,  by  referring  to  the  plan  in  No.  299  will  under¬ 
stand  where  what  has  been  termed  the  “  cream  of  the 
collection  ”  is  placed.  It  is  in  the  large  apartment  at 
the  extremity  of  the  building.  Here  are  the  “  Raising  of 
Lazarus,”  marked  in  the  catalogue  No.  1) ;  the  “  Holy 
Family,”  by  Murillo  ;  “  Christ  disputing  with  the  Doc¬ 
tors,”  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci;  the  “Pope  Julius”  of 
Raffaelle,  Claudes,  Correggios,  &c.,  including  the  two  for 
which  Parliament  voted,  in  1834,  the  sum  of  11,550/., 
in  order  to  secure  them  for  the  Gallery.  One  of  these  is 
the  “  Ecce  Homo.” 

Antonio  Allegri,  surnamed  Correggio,  from  his  birth¬ 
place,  was  born  in  1493  or  1494,  and  died  in  1534, 
and  was  therefore  only  about  forty  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  Comparatively  little  is  known  of  his 
life  and  character,  but  his  reputation  as  an  artist  stands 
very  high.  “  The  expression  which  Correggio  infuses 
into  the  lovely  creatures  of  his  pencil  is  in  harmony  with 
the  grace  of  his  drawing,  the  pure  sweet  colouring  and 
the  concordant  tone  of  the  picture.  Avoiding  harsh  and 
unpleasant  subjects,  and  delighting  in  the  play  of  tender 
emotions,  his  mothers  fondle  their  offspring,  his  children 
frolic  and  smile,  with  all  the  ecstasy  of  unreproved  na¬ 
ture.  Annibal  Caracci  bursts  out  with  a  desire  to  join 
his  infants  in  their  sports,  so  real  and  living  does  he 
find  them.  If  his  beings  are  of  a  less  mighty  mould 
than  Michel  Angelo’s,  his  colouring  less  powerful  in  its 
tints  than  Titian’s,  and  his  design  less  perfect  and  less 
exalted  than  Raffaelle’s,  no  artist  has  equalled  him  in 


gentleness  and  sweetness,  and  none  calls  forth  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  spectator  in  a  more  lively  manner.”* 

The  “  Ecce  Homo”  is  thus  described  in  the  catalogue  : 
— “  This  picture  was  purchased  in  the  early  part  of  the 
French  revolution  from  the  Colonna  family  at  Rome,  by 
Sir  Simon  Clarke,  who,  not  succeeding  in  removing  it 
from  Italy,  was  induced  to  part  with  it  to  Murat.  It 
was  bought  (with  the  picture  No.  10,  by  the  same  mas¬ 
ter)  from  his  widow,  by  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry, 
and  from  him  by  Parliament.  There  is  a  masterly  en¬ 
graving  from  this  picture  by  Augustino  Caracci.  On 
wood,  3  feet  2i  inches  high,  2  feet  1^  inches  wide.” 
There  is  a  copy  of  the  “  Ecce  Homo”  in  the  Gallery 
(No.  96),  which  is  ascribed,  though  doubtingly,  to  Lu¬ 
dovico  Caracci. 

The  “  Ecce  Homo  ”  is  a  picture  containing  five  figures, 
three  of  which  represent  our  Saviour,  Pilate,  and  the 
mother  of  Jesus.  The  time  of  the  picture  is  that  interest¬ 
ing  moment,  when  Pilate,  yielding  to  the  vociferous  cla¬ 
mours  of  the  excited  and  infuriated  crowd,  brings  forth 
their  victim.  “  Behold,  I  bring  him  forth  to  you,  that  ye 
may  know  that  I  find  no  fault  in  him.  Then  came  Jesus 
forth,  wearing  the  crown  of  thorns,  and  the  purple  robe. 
And  Pilate  saith  unto  them — ‘  Behold  the  Man  !’  ” 

The  painter  has  fixed  our  attention  exclusively  on  but 
a  portion  of  the  story.  All  the  wild  tumult  and  exas¬ 
peration  of  the  scene  are  shut  out  from  view.  The 
spectator  must  imagine  the  conflicting  passions  depicted 
on  the  countenances  of  those  who,  on  beholding  Jesus, 
uttered  the  cry  of  “  Crucify  him,  crucify  him!”  The 
painter  doubtless  knew  wherein  his  “  great  strength”  lay, 
and  that  he  was  deficient  in  the  power  of  exhibiting 
baffled  and  exposed  hypocrisy  thirsting  for  revenge — envy, 
fearful  lest  its  prey  should  be  snatched  from  it — wrath  and 
ingratitude  goaded  on  to  madness  by  prejudice,  malice, 
and  spite.  While,  therefore,  he  has  secured  an  advantage 
by  confining  himself  to  a  portion  of  the  scene,  he  has  put 
his  peculiar  talent  to  the  severest  test,  by  allowing  the 
attention  of  the  spectator  to  fall  undistracted  on  the  group 
he  has  given  _  us.  Recollect  the  character  of  the  scene, 
and  the  time  of  the  scene ;  and  how  has  the  painter 
treated  it  P  Has  he  given  an  air  of  dignity  or  grandeur 
to  his  figures  ?  Has  he  made  them  rise,  as  it  were,  above 
the  scene,  so  as  to  fill  our  minds  with  feelings  of  reverence 
or  awe  ?  No  !  His  figures  all  belong  to  common  life — 
they  are  thoroughly  human  in  their  character.  Yet  an 
attempt  that  would  have  ruined  many  an  artist  of  repu¬ 
tation  has  been  turned  into  a  sublime  triumph  by  Correg¬ 
gio.  He  has  neither  risen  into  heroics  nor  fallen  into 
vulgarity,  but  has  given  to  every-day  humanity  a  refine¬ 
ment,  a  grace,  a  charm,  that  fascinate  the  eye  and  mind 
of  the  spectator  the  longer  he  gazes  on  the  picture.  The 
figure  and  countenance  of  the  Saviour  are  certainly  des¬ 
titute  of  that  dignified,  serious,  awful,  sustained  character 
which  our  imaginations  might  be  apt  to  picture  as  their 
appearance  and  expression  at  such  a  moment.  But  do 
we  not  forget  this,  in  contemplating  that  mild,  benignant 
countenance,  where  resignation,  love,  and  pity  seem  to 
contend  with  suffering  ?  There  is  no  stoical  indifference, 
no  shutting  up  of  the  soul  in  its  own  contemplations,  so 
as  to  make  it  passive  and  oblivious.  Neither  is  there  any 
angry  emotion  at  ingratitude  and  injustice,  nor  contempt 
for  maddened  folly.  He  seems  to  front  the  crowd,  and 
to  Lear  their  death-cry,  with  a  smile  of  deep  sorrow.  And 
how  strong  is  the  contrast  afforded  by  the  head  of  the 
Roman  soldier  !  Do  we  read  in  that  searching  gaze,  the 
question,  “  What  manner  of  man  is  this  ?”  Or  is  he  the 
type  of  him  that  was  constrained  to  exclaim  “  Certainly 
this  was  a  righteous  man  ?” 

It  is  in  the  female  figures  that  we  .see  distinctly  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  dignity,  and  mark  most  strongly  how  commonness 
in  the  hands  of  Correggio  becomes  beautiful.  The 
Madonna  is  simply  a  woman  and  a  mother.  Subdued 
*  Life  of  Correggio,  in  the  ‘  Penny  Cyclopaedia,’ 
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by  her  maternal  feelings,  she  has  no  enthusiasm  to  sus¬ 
tain  her  in  this  hour  of  trial ;  the  present  moment  is 
everything  to  her,  and  the  future  is  in  the  darkness  of 
the  grave.  Whilst  Pilate  pleaded  for  her  Son,  there  was 
hope ;  and  it  was  balanced  with  fear  till  the  awful  de¬ 
cision  was  made,  “Not  this  man,  but  Barabbas !”  In 
the  days  of  his  hopeful  and  impressive  youth,  she  had 
“  kept  all  these  sayings  in  her  heart,”  and,  maternal 
fondness  following  him  into  riper  years,  trusted,  with  his 
disciples,  “  that  it  should  have  been  He  which  should 
have  redeemed  Israel.”  While  a  mere  infant  in  her 
arms,  a  venerable  man  had  warned  her :  “  A  sword 
shall  pierce  through  thy  own  soul  also.”  But  it  was  a 
parenthetical  warning,  doubtless  forgotten  in  the  “  mar¬ 
velling  at  those  things  which  were  spoken  of  him.”  But 
now  the  fluctuations  of  hope  and  fear  have  ended  in  the 
certainty  of  despair ;  her  Benjamin  has  become  her 
Benoni ;  he  comes  out,  not  a  deliverer,  but  as  a  criminal, 
bearing  the  tokens  of  mockery  and  pain ;  and  the  mad 
crowd  to  whom  he  is  presented  seal  his  death-warrant  in 
their  cry.  How  faithful  to  the  simple  truth  of  what  we 
may  suppose  to  have  been  the  prevalent  feeling  does  the 
painter  represent  her  !  The  sword  has  stricken  through 
her  soul.  And  here  again  the  painter  has  availed  him¬ 
self  of  the  power  of  contrast.  What  a  truly  feminine 
countenance  is  that,  represented  as  sympathizing  with, 
while  the  hands  support,  the  suffering  and  helpless 
Madonna  !  It  is  sympathy  embodied  ;  not  the  sympathy 
of  an  angel,  nor  the  sympathy  of  a  being  like  to  us  in 
form,  but  higher  and  better  than  us  in  moral  feeling — it 
is  the  sympathy  of  a  child  of  Adam,  manifested  in  grace¬ 
ful  and  quiet  assistance  to  the  helpless  object  of  its  care. 

The  “  Ecce  Homo”  is  certainly  the  gem  of  the  National 
Gallery.  Is  it  not  a  pity  that  the  copy  of  it,  ascribed  in 
the  Catalogue  to  Ludovico  Caracci,  should  be  hung  up 
in  another  room,  and  high  up,  as  if  there  was  an  anxiety 
to  put  it  out  of  the  way  ?  If  it  is  to  be  retained  at  all, 
would  not  a  useful  lesson  be  taught  by  placing  them  to¬ 
gether,  so  that  the  spectator  could  compare  the  handling 
of  Correggio  with  the  handling  of  his  copyist  ? 

Besides  the  “  Mercury  instructing  Cupid  in  presence 
of  Venus,”  bought  along  with  the  “  Eccc  Homo,”  there 
are  three  other  pictures  in  the  Gallery  ascribed  to  Cor¬ 
reggio — “  A  Holy  Family,”  “  Christ  praying  in  the 
Garden,”  and  “  A  Study  of  Heads.” 

Liquorice. — This  plant,  which  requires  a  deep  loamy  sand 
with  a  bottom  of  clay  at  the  depth  of  three  or  four  feet,  is 
chiefly  grown  at  Pontefract,  in  Yorkshire.  The  properties 
for  which  the  liquorice  is  cultivated  are  found  in  the  root, 
which  contains  an  abundance  of  mucilaginous  juice  of  a 
sweet  and  sub-acrid  taste.  The  pectoral  qualities  of  this 
juice  are  well  known,  and  the  Pontefract  cakes,  which  are 
a  preparation  from  the  liquorice-root,  are  in  considerable  de¬ 
mand  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent.  These  cakes 
are  not  so  large  as  a  shilling,  and  bear  the  impress  of  a 
castle.  Liquorice  is  also  a  chief  ingredient  in  lozenges  and 
other  medicaments  taken  for  coughs.  The  liquorice-plant, 
being  a  native  of  the  warmer  climate  of  southern  Europe,  is 
not  always  a  profitable  crop  in  this  country.  Great  care 
and  good  management  are  absolutely  essential,  and  the 
land  must  be  of  superior  quality,  well  manured,  and  stocked 
with  choice  plants,  or  the  cultivator  will  not  succeed  in 
bringing  them  to  perfection.  A  wet  and  cold  summer  is 
injurious,  and  an  unfavourable  season  will  produce  only 
one-fourth  of  an  ordinary  crop.  The  mode  of  cultivation  in 
the  liquorice-grounds  at  Pontefract  is  first  to  trench  to  the 
depth  of  three  spades,  the  bottom  to  be  loosened  but  not 
thrown  out.  Old  stable-dung  must  then  be  spread  on  the 
land,  in  the  proportion  of  from  thirty  to  forty  cart-loads  per 
acre  ;  and  it  must  afterwards  be  well  dug  in.  The  land  is 
then  laid  out  in  beds  about  thirty-eight  inches  in  width, 
thrown  up  about  a  foot  in  height,  and  after  being  neatly 
raked  over  it  is  ready  to  receive  the  plants,  which  should 
be  put  into  the  ground  in  March  or  April.  They  are  of  two 
kinds,  stock  and  runner-buds,  and  are  dibbled  in  four  inches 
deep  in  alternate  rows  across  the  ridge,  one  on  the  top,  and 
one  on  each  side,  and  longitudinally  at  the  distance  of  six 
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or  seven  inches.  The  beds  are  then  carefully  raked,  the 
dibble-holes  being  well  covered  in.  The  space  between  each 
row  of  plants  is  usually  sown  with  early  dwarf  or  York 
cabbages,  or  early  kidney  potatoes.  The  beds  will  soon 
require  weeding,  and  this  is  done  two  or  three  times  during 
the  summer.  In  autumn  the  top,  which  is  four  or  five  feet 
high,  is  cut  off  near  the  bud.  In  the  ensuing  spring  and 
summer  the  ground  must  be  hoed  and  carefully  weeded, 
and  in  autumn  the  tops,  which  are  four  or  five  feet  in  height, 
are  cut  down  as  before.  The  same  management  must  be 
repeated  each  year,  for  the  part  of  the  plant  above  the 
surface  grows  annually,  though  the  root  is  perennial. 
About  the  third  or  fourth  year  after  planting,  the  roots, 
which  should  be  three  or  four  feet  long,  are  taken  up  some 
time  between  November  and  February.  They  are  tied  in 
bundles  for  sale,  which  is  effected  as  early  as  possible,  as 
they  become  dry,  and  of  less  value  the  longer  they  are  kept 
—  Communication  from  Pontefract. 

The  Woodpecker. — ( From  a  Correspondent.) — The  fob 
lowing  account  is  intended  to  rescue  one  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  and  industrious  of  our  native  birds  from  the  obloquy 
which  often  attaches  to  its  character  as  the  author  of  de¬ 
predations  and  mischiefs  which  are  in  fact  often  arrested 
or  prevented  by  its  activity  and  sagacity.  The  woodpecker 
(Picus  vulgaris)  is  frequently  considered  to  be  a  destroyer 
of  trees,  because  it  finds  the  insects  on  which  it  lives 
by  destroying  the  bark ;  and  where  it  has  been  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  food,  its  operations  may  be  discovered  by  the 
chips  which  it  leaves,  as  though  a  carpenter  had  been 
operating.  Some  persons  assert  that  when  a  woodpecker 
has  attacked  a  tree,  it  is  advisable  to  cut  it  down  at  once. 
If  the  operations  of  this  bird  are  attentively  watched,  it  will 
be  found,  however,  that  it  only  dissects  the  fibrillse  of  the 
cellular  tissues  of  the  bark,  and  that  broken  threads,  and 
not  chips,  remain  to  show  where  it  has  been  employed. 
Indeed  the  very  structure  of  the  woodpecker’s  bill,  although 
liattened  a  little  at  the  extremity,  precludes  it  from  producing 
anything  like  chips.  The  woodpecker  employs  itself  most 
busily  on  trees  which  are  decayed,  particularly  in  such  as 
are  of  soft  materials,  as  the  willow,  which,  when  in  a  state 
of  decay,  afford  an  asylum  to  numerous  tribes  of  insects. 
It  is  also  stated  by  some  that  the  woodpecker  does  not 
attack  sound  trees.  The  following  facts  are,  however, 
at  variance  with  such  an  opinion.  Sawyers  of  English 
timber  are  well  acquainted  with  the  ravages  of  the  large 
earth-grub,  which  bores  its  way  into  the  bottom  of  trees  in 
their  finest  state  of  health  and  strength,  both  elm  and  ash, 
but  more  particularly  the  latter.  The  sap  is  the  object  of 
its  labours,  and  the  grub  generally  commits  its  depreda¬ 
tions  on  those  trees  in  which  it  is  most  abundant.  Thus 
the  hedge-row  and  growing  timber  is  most  frequently  in¬ 
fested  by  it.  The  grub  bores  from  the  root  upwards  and 
downwards,  sometimes  in  a  straight  direction,  at  other 
times  spirally,  the  perforations  often  running  one  into 
another.  The  wood  is  stained  of  a  dark  brown  colour  from 
the  excretions  of  the  grub.  This  grub  is  nearly  as  large  as 
a  man’s  little  finger  ;  and  so  great  are  its  powers,  that  when 
it  takes  up  its  winter-quarters  under  the  roofs  of  houses,  it 
not  unfrequently  bores  its  way  through  both  the  lead  and 
wood  of  the  gutters,  on  being  warmed  into  animation  by  a 
spring  sun.  When  at  work  in  a  tree,  if  the  ear  be  applied 
close,  the  gratings  of  its  forceps  may  be  distinctly  heard  ; 
and  thus,  when  busy  in  the  wood  of  houses  in  the  silence 
of  night,  the  listener  has  been  impressed  with  a  belief  in 
supernatural  things.  Those  who  have  ever  watched  the 
woodpecker  when  at  work,  may  have  seen  it  apply  the  side 
of  its  head  to  the  tree,  in  the  act  of  listening  to  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  grub.  The  trees  which  the  bird  has  selected 
prove,  when  sawn  into  planks,  its  sagacity  in  ascertaining 
the  precise  situation  of  the  grub.  After  the  attack  has 
commenced,  it  would  seem  in  many  instances  that  the  grub, 
aware  of  its  danger,  takes  a  directly  opposite  direction  for 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  its  enemy.  In  some  cases  it  is 
manifest  that  the  bird  shifts  its  point  of  attack  in  order  to 
follow  the  movements  of  the  grub,  which,  driven  from  one 
part  to  another,  is  at  length  drawn  out  by  the  bird’s  barbed 
tongue.  In  other  cases,  the  grub  has  struck  into  an  old 
perforation  which  led  into  the  heart  of  the  tree,  and  escaping 
the  reach  of  its  pursuer,  has  there  been  found  entire  by  the 
sawyers.  Timber  which  has  suffered  long  from  the  ravages 
of  the  grub  loses  some  of  its  best  qualities,  and  hence  the 
labours  of  the  woodpecker  are  serviceable  in  preserving 
trees  from  this  deterioration, 
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[Continued  from  No.  391.] 


In  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  parti-coloured  hose  were 
worn,  which  gave  the  wearers  a  most  grotesque  appear¬ 
ance.  Chaucer  mentions  this  practice  in  his  ‘  Parson’s 
Tale  :*  he  says,  “  The  hose  are  departed  of  two  colours, 
part  white  and  part  red,  so  that  tire  men  look  as  if  they 
had  been  flayed ;  or  white  and  blue,  or  white  and  black, 
black  and  red,  making  the  wearers  seem  as  though 
Anthony,  or  some  other  such  mischance, 
and  consumed  one-half  of  their  bodies.” 
(See  fig.  21  (from  an  illumination  of 
the  time),  which  has  one  leg  white 
and  the  other  striped  with  red.) 
The  toes  of  the  boots  reached  an 


or 
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had  cankered 
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enormous  length 


in  this  reign,  some 
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in  the  extremity  of  the  fashion  being 
fastened  to  the  knee  by  a  chain. 
Pattens,  or  rather  clogs,  appear  to 
have  been  introduced  also  about  this 
time,  and  the  author  of  the  ‘  Eulo- 
gium’  complains  terribly  of  the  ex¬ 
cess  to  which  the  length  of  the 
“picks,”  or  peaks,  of  both  pattens 
and  shoes  had  reached.  (See  fig.  22.) 
Baker,  in  his  i  Chronicle,’  gives  the 
date  of  1382  for  the  introduction  of 
chains  to  tie  the  toes  of  shoes  to  the 
knee,  but  does  not  cite  his  authority. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  long 
tight  hose  were  worn,  with  boots  or 
galoches  coming  up  to  the  middle  of 
the  thigh ;  and  short  boots  or  bus 
kins,  or  shoes  with  high 
fronts  and  backs  that 
turn  over  each  way ;  all 
of  them  long-toed,  and 
some  extravagantly  so. 
(Figs.  23,  24,  and  25.) 
These  were  called  “  pou- 
laines .”  Paradin  says, 
“  When  men  became 
tired  of  these  pointed 
shoes,  they  adopted  in 
their  stead  others  de¬ 
nominated  “  duck-bills , 
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time  also  the  boots  were  worn  very  high,  and  sometimes 


having  a  bill  or  beak  before,  of  four  or  five  fingers  in 
length.”  In  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. 
lie  issued  a  proclamation  that  the  beakes  or  pykes  of 
shoes  and  boots  should  not  exceed  two  inches  in  length; 
any  shoemaker  or  cobbler  making  them  longer  forfeiting 
20  shillings,  to  be  paid,  one  noble  to  the  king,  another  to 
the  cordwainers  of  London,  and  the  third  to  the  Chamber 
of  London.  This  had  the  effect  of  widening  the  shoes, 
and  to  such  a  degree,  that  Paradin  says  “  they  wore 
slippers  so  very  broad  in  front  as  to  exceed  the  measure 
of  a  good  foot.”  (S eefig.  26.)  Clogs  (figs.  27,  28,  29) 
are  often  seen  in  illuminations  of  this  period  •  at  which 
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Fig.  30.  buttoned.  (Fig.  30.)  In  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  silk  stockings  would 
appear  to  have  been  first  worn  in 
England.  Planche,  in  his  ‘  British 
Costume’  (a  work* to  which  we  are 
much  indebted  for'  many  parts  of  this 
notice),  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  their  introduction.  “  Hose  or 
stockings  of  silk,”  he  says,  “  are  ge¬ 
nerally  supposed  to  have  been  un¬ 
known  in  this  country  before  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  and 
a  pair  of  long  Spanish  silk  hose  was 
presented  as  a  gift  worthy  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  a  monarch  bv  Sir  T.  Gresham  to  Edward  VI. ; 
and  Howe,  the  continuator  of  Stow’s  ‘  Chronicle,’  adds 
that  Henry  VIII.  never  wore  any  other  hose  than  such 
as  were  made  of  cloth.  In  an  inventory  of  his  apparel, 
however,  preserved  in  the  Harleian  Library,  we  find 
mention  of  several  pair  of  silk  hose : — one  short  pair  of 
black  silk  and  gold  woven  together ;  one  of  purple  silk 
and  Venice  gold,  woven  like  unto  a  cawl  (i.  e.  of  open 
or  net- work),  lined  with  blue  silver  sarcenet,  edged  with 
a  passemain  (lace)  of  purple  silk  and  gold  wrought  at 
Milan ;  a  pair  of  white  silk  and  gold  hose,  knit,  and  six 
pair  of  black  silk  hose,  knit;  and  in  one  still  earlier, 
taken  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign,  we  find  both  satin 
and  velvet  mentioned  as  the  materials  of  which  his  hose 
were  composed.  Now  at  this  period  it  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  the  expression  hose  means  stockings  or  breeches, 
as  it  was  indifferently  applied  to  each  by  writers  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Howe  evidently  means  stockings 
only,  but  these  richly  embroidered  and  lined  hose,  men¬ 
tioned  in  this  inventory,  were,  we  strongly  suspect,  the 
upper  portions  of  the  coverings  for  the  legs,  which  we 
now  frequently  find  slashed,  puffed,  and  embroidered  dis¬ 
tinctly  from  the  lower;  for  the  same  document  introduces 
us  to  the  word  stocking  itself,  and  enlightens  us  as  to  its 
derivation.  One  of  the  entries  runs  thus  :  ‘  a  yarde  and 
a  quarter  of  green  velvet,  for  stocks  to  a  paire  of  hose  for 
the  king’s  grace;’  another,  *  the  same  quantity  of  purple 
satin  to  cover  the  stocks  of  a  pair  of  hose  of  purpul  cloth 
of  gold  tissue  for  the  kynge;’  and  numerous  others  ap¬ 
pear  of  certain  portions  of  stuff  used  for  ‘  stocking  of 
hose,’  that  is,  adding  the  lower  part,  which  covered  the 
legs  and  feet,  to  that  which  was  fastened  by  points  to  the 
doublet,  the  ultimate  separation  of  which  confounded  the 
hose  with  the  breeches,  and  left  the  ‘  stocking’  an  inde¬ 
pendent  article  of  apparel  as  at  the  present  day.” 

Shoes  slashed  in  various  patterns,  and  buskins  of  velvet 
and  satin  with  very  broad  round  toes,  were  much  worn 
in  this  reign  (for  these  and  other  boots  worn  at  this  time. 
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see  figs.  31  to  39)  ;  but  these  increased  so  much  in  size 


Fig.  31. 


Fig.  32. 


Fig.  34. 


Fig.  33. 


Fig.  36. 


Fig.  38. 


Fig.  37. 


Fig.  39. 


in  this  and  the  next  two  reigns,  that  Mary,  by  a  pro¬ 
clamation,  prohibited  them  from  being  worn  wider  than 
six  inches. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  and  as  it  is 
generally  supposed  that  silk  stockings  were  first  worn  at 
this  time,  although  disproved  above,  we  shall  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  too  prolix  if  we  give  the  passage  from  Stow’s 
‘  Chronicle,’  on  which  this  opinion  is  founded.  Perhaps 
we  should  be  correct  in  saying  that  silk  stockings  were 
now  first  made  in  England,  those  of  Henry  VIII.  being 
probably  imported  from  Spain  or  Italy.  According  to 
Stow — “  In  the  2nd  yeere  of  Queene  Elizabeth,  1560, 
her  silk  woman,  Mistris  Montagu,  presented  her  majestie, 
for  a  new  yeere’s  gift,  a  pair  of  black  knit  silk  stockings, 
the  which,  after  a  few  days’  wearing,  pleased  her  high¬ 
ness  so  well,  that  she  sent  for  Mistris  Montagu,  and 
asked  her  where  she  had  them,  and  if  she  could  help  her 
to  any  more ;  who  answered,  saying,  ‘  I  made  them  very 
carefully  of  purpose  only  for  your  majestie,  and  seeing 
them  please  you  so  well,  I  will  presently  set  more  in 
hand.’  ‘  Do  so  (quoth  the  queene),  for  indeed  I  like  silk 
stockings  so  well,  because  they  are  pleasant,  fine,  and 
delicate,  that  henceforth  I  will  wear  no  more  cloth  stock¬ 
ings’ — and  from  that  time  unto  her  death,  the  queene 
never  wore  any  more  cloth  hose,  but  only  silk  stockings ; 
for  you  shall  understand  that  king  Henry  the  Eight  did 


weare  only  cloth  hose,  or  hose  cut  out  of  ell-broad  taffatjr, 
or  that  by  great  chance  there  came  a  paire  of  Spanish 
silk  stockings  from  Spain.”  The  first  person  who  wore 
knit  worsted  stockings  in  England  appears  to  have  been 
William,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  was  presented  with  a 
pair  by  William  llyder,  a  London  apprentice,  who 
chancing  in  1564  to  see  a  pair,  brought  from  Mantua, 
at  an  Italian  merchant’s  in  the  city,  made  a  pair  exactly 
like  them.  The  shoes  of  this  time  were  of  various 
fashions  and  materials.  “  They  have  corked  shoes, 
puisnets,  pantoffles,  and  slippers,”  says  Stubbs ;  “  some 
of  them  of  black  velvet,  some  of  white,  some  of  green, 
and  some  of  yellow ;  some  of  Spanish  leather,  and  some 
of  English,  stitched  with  silk,  and  embroidered  with  gold 
and  silver  all  over  the  foot ;  with  other  gew-gaws  innu¬ 
merable.”  About  the  latter  end*  of  the  sixteenth  century 
roses  were  worn  on  the  shoes,  which,  though  but  of  small 
size  at  first,  went  on  increasing  until  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  when,  having  attained  their  full  bloom,  they 
burst  forth  with  extraordinary  splendour,  being  so  large 
as  to  cover  the  shoe  almost  from  sight.  To  protect  these 
from  the  dirt,  pantoffles  or  slippers  were  much  worn,  (see 
figs.  40  and  41,)  but  it  would  seem  with  no  good  effect,  as 

Mg.  40. 


Fig.  4] 


Strutt  ridicules  them,  and  asks,  “  how  they  should  be 
handsome  when  they  go  flap,  flap,  up  and  down  in  the 
dirt,  casting  up  the  mire  to  the  knees  of  the  wearer  1” 
About  the  close  of  this  century,  the  shoes  were  com¬ 
pletely  covered  with  slashes  (fig.  40),  to  conform  to 
other  parts  of  the  dress,  which  at  this  time  were  slashed 
all  over  in  the  Spanish  fashion. 

[To  be  continued.] 


THE  TARTARS  IN  HUNGARY 

There  is  very  little  danger  to  be  apprehended  in  the 
present  day  from  an  inroad  of  barbarians :  if  all  the 
savage  hordes  in  the  world  could  possibly  unite  to  attack 
the  nations  of  Europe,  they  would  create  but  little  serious 
alarm ;  but  the  immense  superiority  we  have  attained  by 
science  and  union  will  hardly  allow  us  to  have  an  idea  of 
the  very  reasonable  fear  which  has  more  than  once  been 
entertained  by  our  ancestors,  of  being  utterly  swept  away 
by  the  overwhelming  masses  who  have  suddenly  shown 
themselves  on  the  limits  of  civilization.  Every  school¬ 
boy  has  read  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  and  other  nations 
who  poured  in  upon  the  Roman  empire  from  the  north 
and  from  the  east;  but  the  conquests  of  the  Tartars,  or 
Mongols,  900  years  afterwards,  of  which  wre  have  more 
minute  and  interesting  details,  are  not  so  generally  known. 
This  nation  of  Tartars,  which  was  but  just  known  at  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  as  composed  of  a 
number  of  pastoral  tribes  near  the  borders  of  China, 
within  50  years  from  that  time  had  devastated  all  Central 
Asia  and  Eastern  Europe;  had  sent  powerful  expeditions 
against  Japan,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  known 
world;  had  proceeded  so  far  westward  as  to  lay  siege  to 
places  within  a  few  miles  of  Vienna ;  and  had  taken  com¬ 
plete  possession  of  the  thrones  of  China,  Persia,  and 
Russia.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  immense  empire, 
which  extended  over  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  globe,  one  man  held  sway ;  people  who 
seemed  to  be  separated  by  nature  were  united  by  the 
band  of  universal  servitude ;  troops  of  Hungarians  and 
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Georgians  were  making  war  under  Mongol  banners  on 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  Chinese  engineers 
were  employed  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris. 

The  history  of  the  Mongol  conquest  is  revolting  from 
the  uniform  tissue  of  cold-blooded  cruelty,  treachery, 
and  hypocrisy  which  it  exhibits,  unredeemed  by  a  single 
trait  of  that  rude  generosity  which  occasionally  shows  itself 
in  the  midst  of  the  ferocity  of  most  other  barbarians.  Its 
traces  were  ruined  cities,  wasted  fields,  heaps  of  carcases, 
and  pyramids  of  skulls,  piled  up  in  mockery  of  architecture 
as  awful  monuments  of  victory.  We  shall  not  attempt 
to  detail  its  progress,  but  only  state  that  the  Tartars  re¬ 
ceived  no  material  check  from  China  to  Germany,  that 
they  retained  full  possession  of  Russia  for  nearly  300 
years,  and  that  in  all  likelihood  they  would  have  over¬ 
whelmed  the  whole  of  Hurope,  had  not  the  death  of  the 
Tartar  monarch  recalled  their  armies  to  the  east  of  Asia 
to  assist  in  the  election  of  his  successor. 

Tales  of  aimless  massacre  are  but  too  common  in  the 
warfare  of  the  East,  but  the  distance  from  us  and  from 
our  habits  takes  away  much  of  our  sympathy  for  the 
sufferers  ;  we  are  apt  to  look  upon  the  narrative  as  on 
that  of  the  fights  of  wild  beasts,  and  to  suppose  that  the 
sufferers  would  have  treated  their  victors  much  in  the 
same  way  as  they  have  themselves  been  treated,  if  the 
fate  of  the.  war  had  been  different.  But  when  the  battle 
reaches  the  West — when  outrage,  tortures,  and  indiscri¬ 
minate  slaughter  are  perpetrated  against  people  who  feel 
as  we  ourselves  feel,  the  history  comes  more  home  to  our 
bosoms.  The  details  of  the  devastation  of  the  kingdom 
of  Hungary  in  1241  are  given  minutely  by  Ruggiero,  an 
Italian  ecclesiastic,  a  native  of  Benevento,  who  was  canon 
of  Nagg  Yarad,  or  Grosswardein,  on  the  river  Kdros,  at 
the  time  of  the  invasion.  Of  this  account,  which  the 
author  calls  c  Miserabile  Carmen,’  or  miserable  tale, 
Gibbon  says,  “  It  is  the  best  picture  that  I  liSTve  ever  seen 
of  all  the  circumstances  of  a  barbaric  invasion.”  In 
his  dedication  to  the  Bishop  of  Pesth,  Ruggiero  says, 
“  You  will  find  in  my  work  a  narrative  of  much  that  I 
have  seen  with  my  own  eyes,  much  that  I  have  touched 
with  my  own  hands,  and  some  things  I  relate  which  I 
heard  from  persons  worthy  of  credit,  in  whose  presence 
they  were  perpetrated.”  He  concludes  his  preface  with 
the  expression  of  his  belief  that  the  end  of  the  world  is 
approaching :  “  Those  who  read  will  perceive  that  the 
days  of  desolation  ere  at  hand,  that  the  time  is  coining 
when  all  things  shall  be  at  an  end.”  He  adds,  “  If  any 
man  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Tartars,  it  were  better  for 
him  never  to  have  been  born.”  The  whole  of  the  ‘  Mi¬ 
serabile  Carmen’  is  included  in  a  few  dozen  pages,  but  we 
shall  extract  only  so  much  as  relates  to  the  personal  ad¬ 
ventures  of  the  writer.  After  relating  the  sack  of  Gross¬ 
wardein,  where  the  Tartars  murdered  every  creature,  with 
every  circumstance  of  cruelty  and  insult,  not  sparing  even 
infants  at  the  breast,  Ruggiero  says,  <k  I  had  made  my 
escape  to  the  forest,  where  I  concealed  myself  as  I  could. 
In  the  night  I  fled  to  Pons  Thomse,*  or  Bridge  of 
Thomas,  a  large  German  village  on  the  Kbros.”  Here 
it  appears  he  had  some  servants  with  him ;  and  the 
German  inhabitants  were  unwilling  to  allow  them  to  pass, 
but  wished  them  to  remain  and  assist  in  the  defence  of 
the  town,  which  was  strongly  fortified.  They  succeeded, 
however,  in  crossing  the  river,  and  continued  their  flight 
southward  to  the  river  Maros,  where  they  took  shelter  in 
an  island  which  had  been  fortified  by  some  persons  who 
had  taken  refuge  there  from  the  neighbouring  towns. 
Here  they  heard  that  Pons  Thomse  had  been  destroyed, 
with  circumstances,  says  Ruggiero,  “  which  made  the 
hair  of  my  flesh  stand  up ;  my  body  trembled,  and  my 
tongue  was  paralyzed.  I  saw  the  murderers  with  the 
eyes  of  my  heart.”  When  he  was  in  the  island,  his  ser- 

*  This  is  probably  the  village  Thamahid,  or  Tbam .iheyda  of 
our  maps,  near  Gy ul a,  on  the  river  Koros.  In  the  Hungarian 
language  hid  signifies  ‘  bridge,* 


vants,  who  left  it  for  a  short  time  in  order  to  obtain  some 
intelligence,  were  slain  by  the  Tartars ;  one  only  returned. 
The  enemy  followed  closely,  and  Ruggiero  fled  again 
to  the  forest,  accompanied  by  as  many  as  could  make 
their  escape ;  all  others  were  put  to  death.  They  re¬ 
mained  in  the  wood  three  days,  and  then,  pressed  by 
hunger,  many  persons  returned  to  the  island ;  but  in¬ 
stead  of  food,  they  found  the  enemy,  who,  in  accordance 
with  the  usual  Tartar  policy,  had  concealed  themselves 
with  the  expectation  of  their  return :  they  were  all 
slaughtered.  Ruggiero  had  sufficient  courage  to  make 
secret  visits  to  the  island  by  night,  where,  under  heaps  of 
dead,  he  found  meat  and  flour,  and  thus  with  his  servant 
he  subsisted  above  ten  days,  hiding  in  caverns,  ditches, 
and  hollow  trees. 

As  the  winter  was  approaching,  and  the  Mongols  in¬ 
tended  remaining  some  time  in  this  part  of  Hungary, 
they  found  it  expedient  to  make  a  temporary  pause  in 
the  work  of  slaughter,  and  to  repeople  the  villages  with 
the  remnant  of  their  old  inhabitants,  to  gather  in  the 
harvest,  and  to  prepare  a  sufficiency  for  their  future  sub¬ 
sistence.  During  the  time  while  this  work  was  carrying- 
on,  each  village  was  placed  under  the  command  of  a 
Tartar,  who  did  not  however  cease  to  outrage  and  insult 
in  every  way  the  unfortunate  peasantry  subjected  to  him. 
As  soon  as  the  necessary  works  were  completed,  the 
wretched  people  were  ordered  to  repair  on  a  certain  day, 
with  their  families,  to  an  appointed  place,  where  they 
were  surrounded  by  the  Tartars,  and  there  coolly  and 
deliberately  massacred. 

Ruggiero  and  his  servant  had  in  the  first  instance  put 
themselves  under  one  of  the  Mongol  heads  of  villages ; 
but  the  intolerable  cruelty  of  their  situation  made  them 
prefer  to  go  at  once  to  the  army,  where  they  took  refuge 
with  a  Hungarian,  who  with  some  others  had  joined  the 
Tartars,  and  had  become  himself  a  Tartar.  “  This  man 
allowed  us,”  says  our  author,  “  to  take  care  of  his  wag¬ 
gons  and  horses  ;  we  had  no  shoes,  and  hardly  any  clothes, 
and  we  passed  the  winter  miserably.”  By  this  slavery 
they  escaped  the  massacre  just  mentioned,  but  they  wit¬ 
nessed  the  arrival  of  all  the  wealth  of  the  victims  into 
the  Tartar  camp,  and  they  received  hints  that  the  same 
fate  awaited  all  the  Hungarians  attached  to  the  army,  so 
soon  as  their  services  should  be  found  unnecessary. 
When  the  Mongols  began  their  march,  the  poor  captives 
found  their  fate  grow  worse ;  they  were  allowed  no  food 
but  the  intestines  and  heads  and  feet  of  the  animals  on 
which  the  Tartars  fed,  while  any  or  no  pretext  was  suffi¬ 
cient  to  bring  on  them  the  harshest  treatment.  Ruggiero 
and  his  servant  determined  to  attempt  their  escape  at  the 
first  opportunity,  notwithstanding  the  certain  death  which 
would  have  followed  detection.  The  opportunity  occurred 
when  they  were  passing  along  a  thick  forest,  on  the 
borders  of  Cumania,  which  is  now  called  Moldavia.  “  I 
saw  that  no  hopes  of  life  were  left,  but  that  a  dreadful 
and  cruel  death  was  approaching;  and  I  thought  it  bet¬ 
ter  to  die  there,  than  by  continuing  with  the  Tartars  to 
live  in  constant  torment.  Seizing  an  opportunity  when 
I  was  unobserved,  I  rushed  suddenly  into  the  forest,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  my  servant,  and  soon  reached  the  muddy  bed 
of  a  river,  into  which  we  plunged,  and  covered  ourselves 
with  branches  :  we  kept  at  some  distance  from  each 
other,  in  order  that  the  unlucky  discovery  of  one  of  us 
might  not  be  the  cause  of  death  to  both.  We  here  re¬ 
mained  two  days  a-nd  nights,  still  as  in  the  grave,  not 
daring  to  raise  our  heads,  and  constantly  hearing  the  hor¬ 
rible  voices  of  the  Tartars.  At  last  we  felt  that  death  by 
the  sword  was  preferable  to  starvation  :  we  rose,  but 
found  that  our  limbs  could  not  sustain  us,  and  that  we 

were  unable  to  see ;  hunger  had  made  us  blind . 

At  length  we  recovered  some  strength,  and  crawled  to  the 
extremity  of  the  forest,  where  we  climbed  a  tree,  from 
whence  we  saw  that  the  whole  country  was  wasted.  The 
untrodden  roads  were  covered  with  grass  and  brambles  • 
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over  this  desert  we  passed,  guided  by  village  spires,  feed¬ 
ing  on  any  roots  we  could  meet  with,  and  happy  to  find 
a  few  leeks,  onions,  or  garlic,  in  the  gardens  of  the  ruined 
villages.  After  eight  days’  march,  during  which  we  did 
not  meet  a  living  creature,  we  reached  the  city  of  Alba.* 
Here,  too,  all  was  desolate ;  bones  were  strewed  every¬ 
where,  and  though  the  earth  showed  no  marks  of  blood, 
the  stones  were  yet  covered  with  its  purple  traces.  Ten 
miles  further  we  reached  Frata,  near  a  thick  wood,  within 
which,  at  a  distance  of  four  miles,  we  found  a  hill,  on 
the  summit  of  which  a  number  of  persons  had  taken 
refuge  ;  they  received  us  kindly,  and  gave  us  black  bread 
made  of  flour  and  oak  bark,  which  seemed  the  sweetest 
we  had  ever  eaten.”  In  this  place  Ruggiero  remained 
above  a  month ;  the  collected  body  was  the  sole  remains 
of  the  population  of  a  large  tract  of  country,  who  even 
yet  dared  not  return  to  their  habitations  ;  dreadful  ex¬ 
perience  had  taught  them,  that  even  a  considerable  lapse 
of  time  was  insufficient  to  ensure  the  departure  of  their 
enemies,  who  habitually  left  a  few  of  their  body,  to  hunt 
out  and  destroy  any  unhappy  remnant  that  might  return 
to  their  ruined  dwellings.  In  the  mean  time  spies  were 
occasionally  sent  out  to  gather  intelligence,  and  to  find 
anything  eatable ;  some  persons  found  courage  enough 
to  take  their  departure,  but  the  whole  body  of  fugitives 
did  not  quit  their  asylum  until  the  return  of  the  king  of 
Hungary,  who  had  fled  to  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  on 
the  first  arrival  of  the  Tartars.  Ruggiero  then  returned 
to  Italy,  and  a  few  years  afterwards  lie  became  bishop  of 
Spalatro  in  Dalmatia,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1267. 
In  this  inroad  into  Hungary,  three  cities  only  escaped 
destruction,  all  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  was  a  heap  of 
ruins.  The  effects  of  the  invasion  did  not  cease  with 
the  retirement  of  the  Mongols,  but  pestilence,  arising  from 
the  exposure  of  so  many  dead  bodies,  and  famine,  from 
the  total  abandonment  of  culture,  produced  a  dreadful 
increase  in  the  amount  of  death ;  it  is  averred  that  the 
mortality  from  these  causes,  in  the  year  succeeding  the 
invasion,  equalled  that  occasioned  by  the  swords  of  the 
Mongols. 

The  remark  of  Gibbon  concerning  the  destructive 
traces  of  their  passage  through  central  Asia,  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  in  some  degree  to  Hungary  also,  that  “  five  cen¬ 
turies'  have  not  been  sufficient  to  repair  the  ravages  of 
four  years.”  _ _ 

CONSUMPTION  OF  FISH  FORMERLY  AND  AT 
THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

[Concluded  from  No.  391.] 

From  the  preceding  glimpses  of  household  economy 
three  centuries  ago,  we  obtain  some  idea  of  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  supply  of  fish  to  make  up  the  annual  quantity 
of  food  for  the  subsistence  of  the  people.  In  1509,  in  an 
act  for  repealing  a  statute  which  was  supposed  to  have  had 
an  injurious  effect  upon  the  interests  ot  the  fishermen,  it 
is  remarked  that  fish  was  “  much  behoveful  and  necessary 
to  the  common  weal  of  this  realm.”  (1  H.  VIII.,  c.  1.) 
The  price  of  fish  was  also  regarded  as  an  object  oi  great 
consequence.  In  an  act  passed  in  1541,  the  English 
fishermen  are  forbidden  to  buy  fish  from  foreigners  at 
sea  (“of  Pickards,  Normans,  Flemings,  and  French¬ 
men”),  not  because  their  competition  was  feared,  but 
“  where  if  they  did  not  so,  the  same  Picards  and  Flemings 
would  bring  the  same  fish  over  themselves,  and  sell  it  to 
the  king’s  subjects  much  better  cheap,  and  tor  less 
money.”  (33  H.  VIII.,  c.  2.)  In  1571,  an. act  was 
passed  in  which  the  exportation  of  sea-fish  by  subjects 
was  permitted  for  a  limited  period,  free  ot  customs. 
(13  Eliz.,  c.  11.)  We  learn  from  a  subsequent  statute, 
passed  in  15S4-5,  that  the  fishermen  of  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk,  availing  themselves  of  the  privilege,  had  taken 
their  cargoes  to  Rouen,  Nantes,  Rochelle,  Bordeaux,  and 
other  places  in  the  realm  of  France;  and  the  northern 
Counties,  which  they  had  formerly  supplied  at  reason- 

*  In  Transylvania. 


able  prices,”  were  deprived  of  the  quantity  which  they 
required,  “  so  that  herring  and  staple  fish  is  brought  to 
excessive  prices”  in  York,  Boston,  Grimsby,  and  Hull, 
where  10,000  lasts  of  white  and  red  herrings,  with  large 
quantities  of  salt-fish,  had  previously  been  received.  In 
order  that  the  supply  might  in  future  be  increased,  the 
statute  provided  that  herrings,  staple  fish,  and  ling  fish 
might  be  imported  from  the  ports  beyond  the  seas  in 
English  ships,  being  sailed  by  English  mariners,  into 
York,  Boston,  Grimsby,  Hull,  Newcastle,  Scarborough, 
or  to  any  town  or  creek  in  the  north  parts.  (27  Eliz., 
c.  15.)  Sometimes  the  supply  of  fish  was  checked  by 
the  toll  demanded  on  its  being  brought  into  a  port  for 
sale.  In  1535,  on  the  complaint  of  the  fishermen  of 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  that  excessive  toll  was  taken  from 
them  at  Hull,  the  rate  was  diminished  by  statute  (27  H. 
VIII.,  c.  3) ;  but  six  years  afterwards  it  was  found  that 
the  local  funds  of  the  town  were  not  sufficient  to  pay  for 
the  annual  repair  of  the  walls  and  posterns,  and  another 
act  was  passed  (33  LI.  VIII.,  c.  33),  again  regulating 
the  toll,  which  was  fixed  at  the  following  rates : — 
herrings,  20 d.  per  last  for  the  freemen,  and  40 d.  for 
others ;  salt-fish,  4 d.  per  hundred ;  sprats,  8 d.  per  last. 
This  toll  would  yield  a  revenue  of  considerable  amount, 
as  it  appears  from  the  statute  before  quoted  that  at  least 
several  thousand  lasts  were  annually  brought  into  Hull 
for  the  consumption  of  the  town  and  district  adjacent. 
The  great  herring-fair  at  Yarmouth,  regulated  by  statute 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  probably  owed  its  importance 
to  the  fact  that  no  tolls  or  dues  whatever  were  demanded 
of  those  who  attended  it. 

The  permission  for  foreigners  to  bring  fish  into  our 
markets  is  an  instance  of  liberal  legislation  which  is 
somewhat  rare  in  the  sixteenth  century;  and  yet  the 
fisheries  flourished,  our  fishermen  frequenting  the  ports 
of  France  from  Rouen  to  Bordeaux.  The  towns  of  Kent 
and  Sussex  were  in  “  great  wealth  and  prosperity,  were 
well  budded  and  inhabited  with  a  great  number  of 
people,  by  reason  of  using  the  craft  and  feat  of  fishing;” 
and  from  the  same  cause,  “  many  poor  men  and  women 
had  thereby  their  convenient  living.”  (33  LI.  VIII.,  c.  2.) 
The  statute  just  quoted  appears  to  allude  to  a  former  state 
of  things,  and  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  fisheries  were 
not  subsequently  considered  quite  so  flourishing ;  but  this 
belief  was  occasioned  by  the  fishermen  buying  fish  at  sea,  a 
practice  which  the  act  prohibits.  It  appears  from  this 
statute,  that  our  fishermen  on  the  southern  coast  bought 
fish  at  sea  from  foreigners  to  the  value  of  20,000  marks 
annually ;  a  large  sum  in  those  days,  and,  so  far  from  in¬ 
dicating  a  decay  of  wealth,  shows  that  the  fishermen,  as 
capitalists,  could  command  the  services  of  their  poorer 
brethren  on  the  opposite  coasts.  A  degree  of  protection  was 
afforded  to  English  fishermen  by  a  statute  of  Elizabeth, 
passed  in  1571,  under  which  it  might  have  been  expected 
that  they  would  gradually  have  increased  their  power  of 
supplying  the  country.  By  this  act  (13  Eliz.,  c.  11), 
foreign  fishermen  were  not  allowed  to  anchor  upon  the 
main  sea,  or  where  the  English  fishermen  drove  their  nets, 
on  pain  of  forfeiting  both  vessel  and  cargo.  Six  years  after 
this  act  was  passed,  it  appears  that  the  industry  of  the 
English  fishermen  had  not  been  enlarged  to  the  extent 
which  it  might  have  been,  for  in  a  statute  of  1597-8, 
it  is  expressly  stated  that  “  the  natural  subjects  of  this 
realm  are  not  able  to  furnish  the  tenth  part  of  the  same 
with  salted  fish  of  their  own  taking.”  (39  Eliz.,  c.  10.) 

Before  England  enjoyed  much  foreign  commerce,  and 
when  its  coasting  trade  was  comparatively  on  a  small 
scale,  the  British  fisheries  were  then  almost  the  only 
nursery  for  seamen.  Of  the  importance  and  value  ot 
this  nursery  for  mariners  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but 
others  now  exist,  which  have  been  gradually  increasing 
in  importance,  and  an  active  trade  on  all  our  shores,  em¬ 
ploying  many  vessels  and  men,  an  immense  foreign  com¬ 
merce,  the  whale  fishery,  and,  lastly,  the  coal  trade  of 
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Newcastle,  Shields,  and  Sunderland  with  London,  in 
which  above  8000  voyages  are  made  annually,  are  each 
admirable  nurseries  for  seamen.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  the  value  of  the  fishermen  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  as 
connected  with  the  strength  of  the  kingdom,  is  thus  spoken 
of  in  one  of  the  statutes : — “  The  which  said  mariners 
were  put  in  daily  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  coasts 
of  the  sea,  as  well  within  this  realm  as  in  other  parts 
beyond  the  sea,  by  the  which  practice  it  was  great 
strength  to  this  realm,  by  bringing  up  and  increasing  of 
mariners  whensoever  the  king’s  grace  had  great  heed  of 
them.”  (33  H.  VIII.,  c.  2.)*  On  this  ground,  when  ab¬ 
stinence  from  flesh  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  a  religious 
duty,  it  was  attempted  to  keep  up  the  consumption  of 
fish  by  statutes  passed  at  various  times.  The  4  Act  for 
the  Abstinence  of  Flesh,’  passed  in  154S,  states  that  days 
and  meats  are  indifferent  according  to  the  Gospel,  but 
that  abstinence  from  flesh  meat  is  44  a  mean  to  virtue  and 
to  subdue  men’s  bodies  to  their  soul  and  spirit.”  (2  &  3 
Edw.  VI.,  c.  19.)  It  then  imposes  penalties  on  persons 
eating  flesh  on  fish  days — for  the  first  offence  a  fine  of 
ten  shillings  and  ten  days'-  imprisonment,  and  abstinence 
from  flesh  during  that  period  ;  and  for  the  second  offence 
the  penalty  and  other  punishment  were  doubled.  The 
sick  or  aged,  to  whom  flesh  meat  was  necessary,  could 
obtain  licences  of  exemption  from  the  ecclesiastical  au¬ 
thorities.  In  1562,  in  an  4  Act  for  the  Maintenance  of 
the  Navy,’  the  penalty  for  eating  flesh  on  fish-days  was 
increased  to  3/. ;  and  upon  householders  for  not  giving 
information  of  offences  when  cognizant  of  them,  the 
penalty  was  21.  Licences  for  eating  flesh  could  still  be 
obtained.  A  nobleman  was  to  pay  26 s.  8 cl.  annually  for 
this  privilege;  a  knight,  13s.  4d. ;  and  a  person  under 
that  condition,  6s.  8 cl.  The  money  for  a  licence  was  paid 
into  the  parish  poor-box. 

Not  only  did  the  statutes  attempt  to  promote  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  fish,  but  the  same  object  was  zealously 
supported  “out  of  doors.”  In  1593,  John  Ersewick 
published  4  A  Brief  Note  of  the  Benefits  that  grow  to  this 
realm  by  the  Observation  of  Fish-days ;  with  a  Reason 
and  Cause  why  the  Law  in  that  behalf  made  is  ordained ; 
very  necessary  to  be  placed  in  the  houses  of  all  men, 
specially  common  Victuallers.”  Ersewick  was  a  devoted 
partisan  of  fish-days.  After  stating  that  “  in  the  year  there 
are  153  fish-days  and  211  flesh-days;  that  is,  50  flesh- 
days  more  than  fish-days,”  a  proportion  which  did  not 
satisfy  him,  he  showed  how  the  number  of  the  former 
might  be  reduced  as  follows : — “  The  year  being  52  weeks, 
abate  7  for  the  time  of  Lent,  wherein  no  beeves  ought  to 
?je  killed,  and  there  remaineth  but  45  weeks.  Then  let 
us  say,  there  be  sixty  butchers  that  be  freemen  within 
the  city  (of  London) ;  and  every  butcher  to  kill  weekly, 
the  one  with  the  other,  five  beeves  a-piece ;  that  same 
amounteth  to  13,500  beeves.  The  foreigners  in  the 
suburbs  and  country  butchers  kill  and  utter  in  the  city 
weekly  four  times  as  many  as  the  freemen,  which 
amounteth  to  54,000 ;  so  joining  the  beeves  uttered  by 
the  freemen  and  foreigners  together,  they  reach  to  67,500. 
In  the  week  are  five  flesh-days,  and  one  being  taken 
away,  there  remains  but  four.  Divide  the  said  67,500 
into  five  parts,  and  the  fifth  part  spared  by  the  fifth  day’s 
abstinence  is  13,500  beeves.”  He  does  not,  however, 
venture  to  follow  up  this  demonstration  by  proposing 
another  fish-day,  but  contents  himself  with  remarking 

*  The  service  of  mariners  in  the  royal  navy  was  not  of  that 
continuous  kind  which  it  has  since  become.  The  late  Sir  John 
Sinclair,  in  his  notes  of  a  “  Tour  in  Holland,”  in  1786,  says  : — 
“  It  is  certain  that  the  Dutch  fishermen  make  very  bad  sailors  for 
a  man-of-war.  Their  best  sailors,  for  warlike  purposes,  come 
from  Bremen,  Hamburgh,  and  Jutland.”  The  fisherman  enjoys 
a  degree  of  independence  which,  it  may  be  presumed,  renders  the 
discipline  and  regularity  necessary  in  a  ship  of  war  distasteful  ; 
and  if  this  be  the  case,  the  seamen  in  the  merchant  service  may 
feel  more  at  home  and  be  better  adapted  to  the  duties  of  a  man- 
of-war  than  the  former  class  of  mariners. 


that  Friday  and  Saturday  might  be  better  observed; 
“  for  on  these  days  flesh  is  as  commonly  eaten  in  most 
places  as  on  fish-days.”  An  edition  of  this  work  was 
published  so  late  as  1642.  Ersewick  attributed  the  di¬ 
minished  consumption  to  “  the  contempt  which  in  eating 
of  fish  is  conceived.” 

It  is  almost  needless  to  remark,  that  the  law  was  un¬ 
successful  in  its  attempt  to  sustain  a  declining  taste,  and 
neither  the  44  maintenance  of  the  navy,”  nor  the  decrease 
of  grazing,  were  objects  which  it  permanently  promoted. 
The  consumption  of  fish  three  or  four  centuries  ago,  was 
probably  relatively  larger  than  at  the  present  time.  It 
was  a  cheaper  food,  and  though  necessarily  consumed  in 
a  salted  state  throughout  the  greater  portion  of  the  country, 
so  also  was  meat.  But  as  the  means  of  obtaining  a  more 
substantial  and  dearer  sort  of  food  were  acquired,  the  use 
of  salted  fish  was  abandoned.  For  some  time  after  this 
period,  it  would  happen  that  as  the  rich  only  could  afford 
to  pay  the  cost  of  land  carriage,  they  were  the  chief 
consumers  of  fish  in  parts  of  the  country  distant  from  the 
coast.  The  bulk  of  the  people  refused  salted  fish,  and 
only  the  wealthy  provided  themselves  with  fresh  ;  con¬ 
sequently,  in  spite  of  the  increasing  population,  the  mar¬ 
ket  was  not  only  relatively,  but  absolutely  narrower  than 
at  a  preceding  period.  Now,  to  prevent  waste,  fish,  more 
than  any  other  article  of  food,  requires  the  command  of 
an  extensive  market.  In  the  case  of  meat  or  grain,  the 
supply  can  be  proportioned  exactly  to  the  demand ;  but 
the  fisherman  cannot  direct  his  labours  with  the  same 
regular  results,  and  on  one  day  he  toils  in  vain,  while 
on  the  next  he  gluts  a  limited  market.  This  does 
not,  however,  recompense  him  for  ill  success  previous, 
and  as  he  cannot  at  any  price  find  consumers  within 
the  ordinary  channel  for  the  abundance  which  he  has  ob¬ 
tained,  the  price  at  length  descends  so  low,  that  the 
farmer  is  enabled  to  buy  a  part  of  the  fisherman’s  cargo 
for  manure,  which  is  only  better  than  if  it  had  been  en¬ 
tirely  wasted.  The  narrower  the  market,  the  greater  is 
the  fisherman’s  loss,  and  the  more  frequently  is  it  glutted, 
so  that  cheap  and  rapid  means  of  communication  are 
absolutely  essential,  and  they  are  equally  so  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  ;  because  the  supply  of  fish  must  be  brought  from 
a  distance,  and  is  not,  like  corn,  produced  on  the 
spot.  The  railways  which  are  now  constructing  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  will  place  the  fisherman  in 
connection  with  a  population  sufficiently  great  to  render 
his  gains  more  certain  and  regular  ;  an  unusually 
large  take  will  then  be  a  real  advantage,  as  it  can 
be  carried  off  in  numerous  channels,  instead  of  being 
carted  upon  the  land.  More  money  will  come  into  his 
hands.  At  present,  the  fluctuating  value  of  his  industry 
keeps  the  fisherman  poor.  He  cannot  accumulate  capi¬ 
tal,  and  is  therefore  too  much  dependent  upon  the  casual¬ 
ties  of  a  day,  a  week,  or  a  season.  When  we  hear  of 
allotments  of  land  being  given  to  fishermen,  we  may  feel 
assured  their  condition  is  far  from  what  it  ought  to  be. 
Mending  their  nets  during  their  leisure  is  more  profitable 
to  them  than  raising  food  by  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
They  lose  their  skill  in  one  occupation  without  acquiring 
it  in  the  other,  and  in  neither  do  they  thrive.  The  rail¬ 
ways  cannot  fail  to  bring  fish  into  new  channels  of  con¬ 
sumption,  and  this  enlargement  of  the  market  will  be  a 
benefit  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  fisherman,  who 
will  be  encouraged  to  engage  in  his  occupation  with  that 
spirit  and  enterprise  for  which  this  class  has  always 
been  celebrated. 

[To  be  Continued.". 
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THE  “  RAISING  OF  LAZARUS,”  IN  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY. 


A  spectator  ignorant  of  the  merits  of  the  “  Raising  of 
Lazarus,”  in  the  National  Gallery,  might  not  he  dis¬ 
posed,  on  a  careless  or  casual  glance,  to  bestow  upon  it 
as  much  attention  as  on  other  pictures  in  the  same  apart¬ 
ment,  such  as  Murillo’s  “  Holy  Family.”  Its  size, 
perhaps  (it  is  12  feet  6  inches  high,  9  feet  6  inches 
wide),  might  draw  that  first  attention,  which,  on  con¬ 
tinued  inspection,  would  ripen  into  admiration  and  won¬ 
der.  But  it  has  not  that  quality  which  charms  the 
uneducated  eye,  and,  when  harmoniously  combined,  pos¬ 
sesses  such  attraction  even  for  the  most  fastidious — 
brilliancy  of  colour.  Yet  brilliancy  of  colour  would  jar 
sadly  with  all  the  feeling  and  sentiment,  all  the  natural 
pathos,  of  that  exquisite  story  in  the  eleventh  chap¬ 
ter  of  John.  The  story  of  the  “  Raising  of  Lazarus,” 
as  told  by  the  Apostle,  owes  nothing  of  its  pathos 
to  the  graces  or  the  artifices  of  style.  It  is  brief, 
and  even  abrupt :  events  are  hinted  at  rather  than  dis 
closed;  yet  in  its  touching  and  weighty  simplicity  it 
Vol.  VII. 


remains  a  picture  of  domestic  affection,  of  the  trial  of 
friendship  and  faith,  such  as  never  can  he  equalled. 

In  a  village  about  two  miles  from  Jerusalem  resided  a 
family  of  two  sisters  and  a  brother,  of  whom  we  are  told 
that  they  enjoyed  the  honour  and  distinction  of  the 
friendship  and  love  of  Christ.  A  popular  opinion  (sup¬ 
ported  only  by  inference,  yet  seemingly  warranted  by  fair 
and  natural  inference)  is  that  the  one  sister,  Martha,  was 
a  careful  and  anxious  creature,  whose  thoughts  lay  more 
upon  the  surface,  and  busied  themselves  with  domestic 
and  external  things,  while  the  other  sister,  Mary,  was  a 
meditative  being,  prone  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Wisdom,  and 
to  treasure  up  all  the  lessons  that  fell  from  its  lips.  Their 
brother  Lazarus  became  ill,  and  the  sisters  sent  a  sim¬ 
ple  yet  affecting  message  to  their  Friend — “  Lord,  behold 
lie  whom  thou  lovest  is  sick.”  But  He,  who  cured  the 
maladies  of  strangers  who  flocked  around  him,  came  not 
at  the  call  of  friendship  and  love  to  lift  Lazarus  from  his 
sick  bed.  Four  days  after  Lazarus  had  been  buried,  and 
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when  the  house  of  the  bereaved  sisters  was  filled  with 
those  who  came  to  give  all  that  on  such  an  occasion  they 
can,  their  presence  and  consolation,  a  whisper  was  con¬ 
veyed  to  Martha  that  Jesus  was  approaching.  She, 
prompt  and  ready,  went  out  immediately  to  meet  him ; 
hut  Mary,  absorbed  in  her  grief,  44  sat  still  in  the  house.” 
And  here  we  may  discriminate  between  the  characters  of 
the  sisters.  Martha  is  not  only  prompt  to  meet  Jesus, 
but,  with  a  deficiency  of  that  delicate  perception  which 
marks  the  character  of  Mary,  is  instantly  ready  with  the 
suggestion  of — 44  I  know  that  even  now  whatsoever  thou 
wilt  ask  of  God,  God  will  give  it  thee.”  But  Mary, 
when  roused  from  her  stupor  by  the  words — 44  the  Master 
is  come,  and  calleth  for  thee,” — has  no  suggestion  to 
make ;  her  tongue  utters  only  that  prevailing  thought 
which  gave  such  a  keenness  to  her  affliction — “  Lord,  if 
thou  hadst  been  here  my  brother  had  not  died.”  And 
moving  must  her  grief  have  been  when  not  only  all 
around,  but  He,  who  knew  for  what  purpose  he  came, 
mingled  their  tears  with  hers — 44  Jesus  wept.”  Coming 
to  the  grave — 44  it  was  a  cave,  arid  a  stone  lay  upon  it  ” 
— He  says,  44  Take  ye  away  the  stone.”  But  here  the 
bustling  Martha  interferes — again  she  suggests,  and  is 
gently  rebuked.  Breathing  a  prayer,  He  then  with  a 
loud  voice  utters  the  potent  words,  44  Lazarus,  come 
forth.”  The  command  rings  within  the  sepulchral 
cave,  and  tingles  on  the  “dull  cold  ear  of  death;” — 
“  he  that  was  dead  came  forth,  bound  hand  and  foot 
with  grave  clothes,  and  his  face  was  bound  about  with  a 
napkin.  Jesus  saith  unto  them,  4  Loose  him,  and  let 
him  go.’  ” 

It  is  at  this  moment  that  the  painting'  takes  up  the 
story.  The  pointed  finger  of  Jesus  seems  to  indicate  the 
command  to  disengage  the  revived  man.  Lazarus  him¬ 
self  is  in  his  first  amazement;  his  look  towards  Jesus  is 
not  a  look  of  recognition,  but  a  kind  of  stare,  whilst  he 
eagerly  aids  the  work  of  tearing  off  his  bandages. 
Martha,  ready,  practical  Martha,  with  averted  head  and 
uplifted  hands,  shows  that  her  brother’s  apparition  is  yet 
a  fact  too  startling  and  strong  for  her  to  bear.  But 
Mary  the  devout,  all  faith  and  all  feeling,  is  kneeling  at 
the  feet  of  Jesus,  her  pale  face  upturned  in  solemn  ecstasy. 
Amongst  other  indications  of  character,  remark  those 
mourning  women  behind  the  figure  of  Martha.  We 
may  suppose  them  to  be  professional  mourning-women, 
or  as  mourning  in  the  spirit  of  profession ;  and  strongly 
do  they  show  the  force  of  habit  and  association.  For 
they  still  pursue  their  vocation  when  the  necessity  for  it 
lias  ceased,  and  while  all  else  are  under  the  electric  in¬ 
fluence  of  amazement  and  wonder. 

The  face  of  Jesus  is  pervaded  by  the  very  soul  and 
spirit  of  sadness ;  but  it  is  the  sadness  of  a  heart  for  ever 
communing  with  itself  on  some  weighty  matter,  and 
which  has  experienced  what  selfishness  and  pride  may 
do  when  goodness  looks  them  in  the  face.  It  is  a 
serious,  tempered  sadness,  which  makes  all  its  offices  of 
Kindness  and  natural  love  more  tender  in  the  perform¬ 
ance.  The  face  of  Mary,  as  kneeling  she  looks  up  to 
Christ,  is  exquisite,  and  shows  in  what  a  fine  spirit  of 
perception  the  whole  painting  was  carried  on.  Sorrow 
is  turned,  not  yet  into  joy,  but  into  devotional  rapture  and 
awe.  Peter  is  also  kneeling  at  the  feet  of  Christ ;  John, 
behind  Christ,  mildly  appeals  to  the  miracle  against  a 
disputatious  Jew;  of  the  other  spectators  some  are  in 
amazement,  others  are  merely  curious,  and  some,  by 
their  looks,  are  already  ransacking  for  arguments  to  dis¬ 
pute  the  fact.  A  shrewish  face  overlooks  the  figure  of 
Ch  rist ;  and  in  the  background  are  those  mean,  selfish, 
“  venerable  ”  men,  who  feel  that  a  “  notable  ”  miracle 
has  been  done,  and  if  they  “  cannot  deny  it,”  they  will 
at  least  try  to  suppress  its  author. 

Though  Sebastiano  del  Piombo  is  termed  the  painter 
of  this  rare  work  of  art,  much  of  the  real  merit  belongs 
to  Michael  Angelo.  He  not  only  prompted  Sebastian, 


but  aided  him  with  his  direction  and  his  hand.  And 
this  was  done  from  an  alleged  jealousy  of  Raphael,  as  if 
the  mighty  artist  was  unwilling  that  any  one  should  ap¬ 
proach  even  near  his  throne.  The  following  is  the  account 
in  the  Catalogue  : — 

“  The  Cardinal  Giulio  de’  Medici,  afterwards  Clement 
YI I.,  for  whom  Raphael  painted  the  ‘  Transfiguration,’ 
being  desirous  of  presenting  an  altar-piece  to  the  cathe¬ 
dral  church  at  Narbonne,  engaged  Sebastian  to  execute 
a  work  of  the  same  dimensions,  selecting  for  his  subject 
the  4  Resurrection  of  Lazarus.’  The  composition  of  this 
grand  picture  was  entirely  the  work  of  Buonarotti 
(Michael  Angelo),  and  the  execution  of  the  figure  of 
Lazarus  4  rejects  the  claim  of  every  other  hand.’  .Before 
this  celebrated  picture  was  sent  to  N  arbonne,  it  was  ex¬ 
hibited  in  competition  with  the  last  work  and  the  chef 
d’ oeuvre  of  Raphael,  and  excited  universal  admiration. 
It  was  placed  in  the  Orleans  Gallery  by  the  Regent  of 
France,  and  subsequently  purchased  by  Mr.  Anger- 
stein.” 

The  painting  has  faults  which  in  an  ordinary  work 
would  not  escape  censure.*  But,  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Buckc, 44  we  must  stop,  lest  we  resemble  the  critic  who 
paused  a  long  time  over  Velasquez’s  picture  of  4  Christ 
on  the  Cross,’  (now  in  the  convent  of  St.  Placido  at 
Madrid),  to  discover  whether  the  lances  of  the  attendant 
soldiers  were  too  long  or  too  short. ”f 


CORONATION  OF  JAMES  I. 

Translation  of  a  Statement  contained  in  the  Reports  qf 
Sir  Francis  Moore ,  Knt.,  Serjeant-at-Law  (page  748), 
concerning  the  Coronation  of  James  I. 

King  James  having  appointed  his  coronation  to  take  place 
upon  the  feast  day  of  St.  James, $  granted  a  commission  to 
the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  Lord  Henry  Howard,  Lord 
Zowche,  Lord  Lumley,  and  Popharn  and  Anderson,  chief- 
justices,  to  hear  and  determine  the  claims  of  services  at  the 
coronation.  The  commission  was  published,  and  began  to 
he  executed  on  the  18th  of  July,  in  the  dining-room  in  the 
Star  Chamber;  on  which  day  they  did  nothing  hut  receive 
all  claims  exhibited  to  them.  They  then  directed  the  clerk 
of  the  crown  to  deliver  all  the  claims  to  Phillips  and  Croke, 
king’s  serjeants,  to  whom  they  referred  the  suitors  to  show 
their  evidence  in  maintenance  of  their  claims.  The  ser¬ 
jeants  sat  for  that  purpose  upon  the  2 1st,  in  the  said 
dining-room,  and  took  informations  of  all  claims.  The 
commissioners  assembled  again  in  the  said  dining-room  on 
the  22nd,  being  Friday,  and  heard  the  reports  of  the  said 
serjeants  of  all  evidences  they  had  found  for  maintaining 
the  claims;  whereupon  they  allowed  same  and  disallowed 
others,  and  others  they  deferred. 

On  account  of  the  great  pestilence,  the  king  deferred  all 
ceremonies  of  his  coronation  which  were  to  be  done  in  his 
riding  from  the  Tower  of  London  to  Westminster,  and 
commanded  by  proclamation  that  there  should  be  no  pre¬ 
paration  for  anything,  except  so  much  as  concerned  the 
real  part  of  the  coronation  to  be  performed  in  the  church ; 
and  the  commissioners  then  commanded  that  no  claims 
should  then  be  examined,  except  those  for  service  to  be  done 
m  the  church  at  the  coronation. 

Whereupon  the  serjeants  reported  the  evidence  of  divers 
claims  to  the  lords  commissioners,  beginning  with  the  claim 
of  the  barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  which  was  to  carry  a 
canopy  over  the  head  of  the  king  and  another  over  the  head 
of  the  queen,  from  the  water-side  to  the  church  and 
within  the  church, — the  canopies  to  be  of  gold  cloth  or 
purple  silk,  with  four  silvered  staves,  and  at  each  staff  a 
silver  bell  gilt  with  gold,  and  at  each  staff  four  of  the  said 
barons,  making  in  all  the  number  of  32  persons;  which 
canopy,  staves,  and  bells  they  claimed  as  their  fees.  To 
sustain  which  claim,  they  showed  a  judgment  of  allowance 
thereof  in  the  Red  Book  of  the  Exchequer  at  the  corona¬ 
tion  of  Eleanor,  wife  of  King  Henry  III.,  and  another 
allowance  thereof  at  the  coronation  of  King  Richard  II. ; 

*  There  are  some  remarks  of  a  pictorial  character  on  the 
(  Raising  of  Lazarus  ’  in  the  ‘  Penny  Magazine,’  vol.  i.,  p.  67. 
i*  ‘  Book  of  Human  Character,’  p.  281. 
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and  they  showed  continuance  of  the  said  service  in  divers 
coronations  of  later  times,  hut  no  record  extant  thereof, 
except  the  said  two  antient  judgments.  But  the  Dean  of 
Westminster  produced  their  antient  hook  in  parchment  of 
the  whole  order  of  the  coronation,  wherein  the  said  service  of 
the  Cinque  Ports  is  written;  on  which  the  lords  allowed  the 
claim,  the  32  persons  being  directed  to  appear  before  the 
Lord  Steward  of  England,  who  was  the  Earl  of  Notting¬ 
ham,*  on  the  24th  July,+  to  the  intent  that  he  should 
survey  them,  and  should  allow  as  many  of  them  as  he 
thought  meet  to  do  the  service,  the  others  to  make  such 
deputies  as  the  Lord  Steward  should  appoint. 

And  at  that  court  of  claims  the  two  chief-justices  deli¬ 
vered  these  resolutions : — 

I.  Where  a  barony,  or  a  manor  or  certain  ‘land,  held  in 
serjeanty  to  do  special  service  at  the  coronation,  is  divided 
into  many  hands  by  'purchase ,  there  each  tenant  is  charge¬ 
able  with  the  whole  service,  but  the  king  may  elect  which 
of  them  shall  do  the  service,  and  he  who  does  the  service 
shall  take  the  fee  to  himself  alone,  because  it  is  due  pro 
exercitio  officii.  But  if  the  division  be  in  coparcenary , 
the  eldest  alone  is  to  do  the  service,  and  the  others  are  to 
contribute  to  the  charge,  and  the  eldest  alone  is  to  have 
the  fees ;  but  if  each  sister  sell  her  part,  the  feoffee  of  the 
eldest  shall  not  have  the  pre-eminence.  And  that  was  the 
case  before  them  in  respect  of  the  barony  of  Bedford,  which 
is  held  of  the  king  by  serjeanty,  to  be  almoner  on  the  day 
of  the  coronation.  That  barony  was  first  divided  by  copar¬ 
cenary  between  Lord  Bray  and  Lord  Latymer  (Lord  Bray 
being  the  elder),  and  Lord  Mowbray,  which  Lords  Bray  and 
Mowbray  sold  their  shares  to  Sir  Thomas  Snag  and  Colby; 
but  Lord  Latymer’s  part  descended  to  four  heirs,  and  upon 
partition  was  allotted  to  Lord  Burghley  in  right' of  his  wife. 
The  commissioners  thought  it  was  in  the  choice  of  the 
king  which  of  them  should  do  the  service ;  but  to  me  it 
seems  clear  that  the  heir  of  Lord  Latymer  ought  to  do  the 
service,  because  he  has  his  estate  in  his  part  in  privity  of 
descent,  and  so  have  not  the  others ;  as  when  one  holds  a 
manor  by  such  grand  serjeanty  and  sells  all  except  a  part, 
then  he  himself  for  that  part  shall  do  the  service ;  as  the 
said  two  chief-justices  also  resolved  in  the  case  between 
the  Earl  of  Oxford  and  Gage  upon  two  claims  exhibited  by 
them,  each  claiming  to  be  chamberlain  to  the  queen  at  the 
coronation.  The  earl  holding  the  manors  of  Fingrings,  Hard- 
meade,  and  Ginges  by  the  said  service,  had  sold  ITardmeade 
to  Gage  and  Fingrings  to  Mildmay,  and  retained  Ginges. 
But  a  doubt  arising  whether  he  had  retained  Ginges  or 
not,  the  commissioners  respited  the  judgment  on  the  claim. 

II.  Where  service  of  tenure  is  reserved  by  grand  serjeanty 
at  the  coronation,  and  the  land  comes  into  the  hands  of  an 
ignoble  man  who  is  unmeet  to  execute  it,  the  Lord  Steward 
may  appoint  a  noble  and  proper  person  to  do  the  service,  as 
deputy  to  the  tenant  of  the  land  ;  for  which  there  was  a  pre¬ 
cedent  shown  at  the  coronation  of  Richard  II.,  viz.  the 
land  held  by  the  serjeanty  to  present  the  basin,  and  also 
another  to  present  the  towel  to  the  king  before  dinner 
(devant  manger)  on  the  coronation-day,  had  come  to  the 
possession  of  a  mean  man,  and  there  the  Lord  Steward  ap¬ 
pointed  the  Earl  of  Cambridge  as  deputy  to  do  the  service. 
And  because  Sir  Stephen  Some,  Knight,  of  London,  has 
now  the  same  land  by  purchase,  and  exhibited  his  claim  to 
do  the  service,  the  commissioners  allowed  the  claim,  referring 
him  to  the  Lord  Steward  for  allowance  of  his  person  as 
meet  for  the  doing  thereof.  And  this  rule  was  taken,  that 
when  the  tenant  is  ignoble  and  the  service  noble,  or  the 
tenant  is  a  feme  sole,  or  an  infant,  or  a  person  beyond  the 
seas,  or  infirm  of  body  or  by  sickness,  then  the  service  is 
to  be  executed  by  a  deputy  to  be  allowed  by  the  Lord 
Steward,  and  the  deputy  is  to  take  the  fee. 

III.  When  land  is  given  to  hold  by  such  services  as 

*  The  office  of  Lord  Steward,  or  High  Steward  of  England, 
is  one  of  great  dignity.  The  authority  of  the  High  Steward  was 
to  survey  and  rule,  under  the  king,  the  whole  kingdom  and  all 
ministers  of  the  law,  in  times  both  of  war  and.  of  peace.  This 
high  office  was  annexed  by  William  the  Conqueror  to  the  barony 
of  Hinkley,  that  barony  being  granted  to  be  held  by  the  service 
of  being  High  Steward  of  England.  In  1399  this  barony  merged 
in  the  crown,  upon  the  usurpation  of  the  throne  by  Henry  of 
llolingbroke,  Duke  of  Lancaster  and  Baron  of  Hinkley.  Since 
that  time  the  office  has  been  granted  only  for  the  particular  oc¬ 
casion,  principally  on  the  trial  of  peers.  After  the  service  is 
performed,  he  dissolves  his  commission  by  breaking  over  his  head 
the  white  rod  which  is  the  badge  of  his  office. 

f  This  would  be  on  the  Sunday. 


these — to  be  usher  of  the  king’s  chamber  (as  Sir  George 
Moore  holds  the  manor  of  Cateshull,  in  Surrey), — or  to  be 
the  warden  of  the  palace  of  Westminster  (as  the  warden  of 
the  Fleet  holds  the  bailiwick  and  wardenship  of  the  palace 
and  the  Red  Lettice  in  Westminster), — or  to  be  master  of 
the  king’s  buck-hounds  (as  Sir  Pexall  Brockas  holds  the 
manor  of  Little  Weldon,  in  the  county  of  Bucks), — without 
any  mention  of  the  coronation, — there  the  tenants  are  to 
make  their  claims,  because  they  shall  not  be  excluded  from 
the  service  on  the  day  of  coronation.  They  are  not,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  admitted  to  such  services  by  the  commissioners 
of  claims,  or  by  the  Lord  Steward,  but  are  to  be  referred 
to  the  king  himself,  their  tenure*  being  perpetual  and 
continuing. 


Daily  Distribution  of  Labour  on  a  Flemish  Farm. — In. 
the  winter  season  the  whole  family  rise  at  half-past  four  in 
the  morning.  The  Miss  Martens,  as  well  as  the  young 
women  in  the  house,  immediately  go  to  the  cow-house  to 
milk  nearly  a  dozen  of  cows,  which  are  milked  three  times 
a  day— in  the  winter  time,  at  five  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
at  mid-day,  and  about  six  in  the  evening  ;  and  in  summer, 
at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  at  eleven  o’clock,  and  at 
seven  in  the  evening.  Each  cow  gives  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  litres  (10  to  32  quarts)  per  day.  Mr.  Martens,  his  sons, 
and  the  farm  servants,  are  occupied  in  preparing  food  for 
the  cattle,  giving  them  their  morning  food,  baking  bread, 
boiling  the  thread  of  liax,  &c.  Madame  Martens,  or  one 
of  her  daughters,  prepares  breakfast  at  six  o’clock,  when 
the  whole  family,  master,  mistress,  and  domestics,  place 
themselves  at  the  same  table,  as  they  do  at  dinner  and 
supper.  At  half-past  six  the  daughters  go  to  Ghent  to  sell 
their  milk  and  butter,  and  the  male  servants  work  in  the 
fields  or  in  the  barns.  In  the  interval  of  the  labours  of 
the  farm,  the  women  are  employed  in  spinning  and  in  pre¬ 
paring  lint  for  the  weaver.  In  the  spring  and  summer 
they  never  spin,  except  when  the  bad  weather  does  not 
permit  them  to  weed  or  plant,  or  to  assist  in  carrying  on 
the  other  operations  of  husbandry.  The  evenings  of  the 
autumn,  the  winter,  and  the  spring,  are  employed  in  manu¬ 
facturing  linen.  They  dine  at  mid-day,  and  sup  at  seven  in 
the  evening;  after  which  their  occupations  are  continued 
till  nine  o’clock,  when  they  go  to  bed.  (Account  transmitted 
in  1 822,  by  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Agriculture  at  Ghent, 
to  the  late  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  Sinclair.) — Correspondence  of 
Sir  J.  Sinclair,  vol.  ii.,  p.  186. 


Discovery  of  America. — It  is  matter  of  historical  proof, 
that  the  Normans  of  past  ages  not  only  discovered  North 
America  in  the  course  of  their  bold  expeditions  across  the 
high  seas,  but  during  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  cen¬ 
turies,  nay  even  so  late  as  the  fourteenth,  kept  up  an  unin¬ 
terrupted  intercourse  with  the  coasts  along  Lancaster 
Sound,  Barrow’s  Straits,  and  southwards  as  low  as  Florida, 
particularly  with  the  people  of  the  country  which  at  present 
forms  the  states  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island.  This 
remarkable  fact  has  been  confirmed  by  several  manuscripts 
and  narratives  of  travel  which  have  recently  been  brought 
to  light,  and  the  discovery  of  several  remains  in  North 
America,  which  are  incontestably  Norman  in  their  origin. 
We  ourselves  possess  genealogical  tables,  brought  down  to 
the  present  day,  which  show  that  there  are  many  families 
still  existing  in  Iceland,  Norway,  and  Denmark,  particu¬ 
larly  that  of  Thorwaldsen,  the  sculptor,  whose  forefathers 
were  chieftains  of  native  races  in  North  America,  and  were 
themselves  born  under  that  sky  eight  centuries  back.  It 
appears  extremely  probable  that  Columbus,  who  visited 
Iceland  in  the  year  1477,  was  first  made  aware  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  another  quarter  of  the  globe  by  the  people  of  that 
island,  and  that  in  this  way  the  idea  of  making  a  voyage  of 
discovery  westwards  was  first  suggested  to  liis  active  mind. 
— From  a  Christiania  Paper. 


Insanity. — M.  Briere  de  Boisemont  makes  the  following 
estimate  in  his ‘Essay  on  the  Effect  of  Civilization  with 
reference  to  Insanity:’ — In  London  there  is  1  lunatic  or 
idiot  in  every  200  persons ;  in  Paris,  1  in  222 ;  in  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg,  1  in  3133;  in  Naples,  1  in  729  ;  in  Rome,  1  in 
418;  in  Milan,  1  in  242;  in  Turin,  1  in  434;  in  Florence, 
l  in  338 ;  in  Madrid,  1  in  3330 ;  in  Dresden,  1  in  466  ;  and 
in  Cairo,  1  in  30,714. 


*  7.  e.  their  service  in  respect  of  their  tenure. 
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COVERINGS  FOR  THE  FEET. 

[Concluded  from  No.  392.] 

In  the  reign  of  James  I.  the  stock¬ 
ings  were  gartered  below  the  knees,  and 
the  garters,  sometimes  richly  spangled 
with  precious  stones,  fastened  in  a  large 
bow  or  rosette  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
leg  (Jig.  42).  In  the  latter  part  of 
Charles  I.’s,  and  during  Charles  I  I.’s 
reign,  Spanish  leather  boots  were  prin¬ 
cipally  worn  with  very  large  tops  ruf¬ 
fled  with  lace  or  lawn ;  these  were 
sometimes  tied  at  the  sides.  (S eefigs. 
43,  44,  45.)  Fig.  46  is  a  shoe  worn  by 
Charles  I.  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign  ; 
the  roses  here  seen  were,  towards  its 


Fig.  43. 


Fig.  44. 


Fig.  45. 
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Fig.  47. 


Fig.  48.  close,  dispensed  with,  and  large  wide 
strings  substituted  (Jig.  47).  Very  high 
heels  were  much  worn  during  this  and 
the  next  century,  and  the  stockings  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  worked  in  various  pat- 
pin-  49  terns.  (See  figs.  43 

and  48.)  The  la¬ 
dies  in  Charles  II.’s 
reign  wore  very  high 
heels  to  their  shoes 
(Jig.  49),  in  adopt¬ 
ing  which  they  seem 
to  have  copied  from 
the  Venetian  “  ciap- 
or  “  choppines  which  Evelyn,  when  in  Italy, 
thus  humorously  describes  in  his  ‘  Diary,’  under  the  date 
1645:  “It  was  now  Ascension  Weeke,  and  the  great 
Mart  or  E’aire  of  ye  whole  yeare  "was  now  kept,  every 
bodie  at  liberty,  and  jollie.  The  noblemen  walk  with 
their  ladies  stalking  on  ‘  choppines these  are  high- 
heeled  shoes,  particularly  affected  by  these  proud  dames, 
or,  as  some  say,  invented  to  keepethem  at  home,  it  being 
very  difficult  to  walk  with  them ;  whence  one  being  asked 

how  he  liked  the  Venetian  dames,  re¬ 
plied,  that  they  were  c  mezzo  carno, 
mezzo  ligno  ’  (half  flesh,  half  wood), 
and  that  he  would  have  none  of 
them.  When  they  walk  abroad  they 
set  their  hands  on  the  heads  of  two 
matron-like  servants,  or  old  women, 
to  support  them,  who  continue  mum¬ 
bling  their  beads.  ’Tis  ridiculous 
to  see  how  these  ladies  crawle  in  and 
out  of  their  gondolas  by  reason  of 
their  choppines,  and  what  dwarfs 
they  appear  when  taken  down  from 


Fig.  50. 


Fig.  52. 


their  wooden  scaffolds.’*  Something  of  the  kind  is 
worn  in  Italy  in  the  present  day  by  the  lower  orders,  the 
form  of  which  may  be  seen  in  fig.  50. 

Fig  51.  Buckles  succeeded  the  large  ribands  on 
the  shoes  about  1680,  although  they  had 
been  used  on  the  side  of  the  foot  to  fasten 
the  strap  which  passed  over  the  instep, 
much  earlier.  (See  fig.  51.)  In  the 
reign  of  William  III.  very  high  and  stiff 
boots  were  worn  doubled  down  at  the 
top,  and  with  very  large  and  broad  heels. 
The  heels  of  the  shoes  at  this  period  were 
often  of  a  red  colour  (figs.  52,  53), 
the  buckles  gradually  increasing  in  size 
until,  in  the  reign  of  George  III.,  they 
(together  with  buttons  on  the  coats 
of  the  size  of  a  dollar)  were  worn 
so  large  as  to  give  rise  to  a  carica¬ 
ture,  entitled  “  Buckles  and  But¬ 
tons,  or  I’m  the  thing,  demme !  ” 
White  stockings  had  been  used 
in  mourning  until  the  year  1778, 
when  they  were  superseded  by 
black.  Coloured  hose,  which  had 
been  much  worn  until  this  time,  gave  way  completely  to 
the  black  and  white,  although  blue  worsted  stockings 
were  still  sometimes  worn.  The  term  “  blue  stocking,” 
as  applied  to  literary  ladies,  was  conferred  on  a  society  to 
which  females  were  admitted,  owing  to  Mr.  Benjamin 

Stillingfleet,  one  of  its  acting  members, 
constantly  wearing  stockings  of  that  co¬ 
lour.  Thenceforth,  any  literary  lady, 
whether  belonging  to  this  club  or  not, 
was  frequently  honoured  with  the  title 
of  “  blue  stocking.” 

Hessian  boots  were  introduced  about 
1789,  and  were  sometimes  covered  by 
the  pantaloons,  which  came  in  fashion 
about  the  same  time  :  and  at  this  period 
short  boots  were  also  worn. 

Having  thus  noticed  the  principal 
variations  in  the  forms  of  shoes  in  Eng¬ 
land  to  the  close  of  the  18th  century, 
we  stop,  as  our  readers  must  all  be  acquainted  with  the 
boots  and  shoes  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  fig.  51 
we  have  represented  some  of  the  more  common  species 
of  the  genus  on  which  we  have  treated, 

Fig.  54. 


A  glance  however  at  the  shoes  of  other  nations  may 
not  be  uninteresting.  With  regard  to  our  neighbours, 
their  fashions  are  only  a  reflection  of  our  own,  or  perhaps 
we  should  rather  say  we  have  copied  the  productions  of 
our  neighbours  in  this  matter.  In  the  middle  of  the 

Fig.  55.  Fig.  56. 
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eighteenth  century,  however,  the  French  wore  shoes  of  a 
form  which  we  do  not  appear  to  have  introduced  into  Eng¬ 
land.  They  are  represented  in  figs.  55,  56.  Persian  and 
Turkish  shoes  are  generally  very  rich,  and  are  mostly  of 
the  forms  of  Jigs.  57,  58,  59,  60;  but  the  Turkish  ladies 


Fig.  58. 


are  often  mounted  upon  instruments  similar  to  Jig.  61. 

Fig.  Gl. 


Chinese  shoes  and  hoots  are  represented  in  figs.  62  to 
65.  Fig.  65  is  a  sandal  worn  by  the  servants  ;  and  fig. 


64  a  kind  of  clog  worn  over  the  shoes  when  the  weather  is 
unfavourable,  similar  to  the  Europeans.  The  ladies  of 
China  are  notorious  for  wearing  very  small  shoes,  to  enable 
them  to  do  which  they  have  their  feet  cramped  and  bound 
up  in  infancy,  causing  them  great  pain  and  equal  incon¬ 
venience  ;  for  it  is  needless  to  say,  that  with  feet  of  not 
more  than  from  three  to  four  inches  long,  it  is  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  they  are  enabled  to  walk ;  yet  such  is 

the  pride  of  rank,  that  these 
ladies  willingly  cripple  them¬ 
selves  rather  than  descend  to  a 
level  with  the  common  people, 
who  are  not  allowed  to  inflict 
upon  themselves  such  misery. 
(See fig.  66.)  < 

But  perhaps  the  most  curious 
are  those  worn  by  the  Esquimaux  and  other  ex¬ 
northern  nations  when  travelling  over  snow.  They 
are  formed  of  cane,  with  a  place  in  the  centre  foi  the 
heel,  and  are  from  three  to  four  feet  long,  and  from  nine 


shoes 

treme 


to  twelve  inches  wide.  (See  fig.  67.)  Presenting  such  a 


Fig.  67. 


broad  surface,  they  do  not  readily  sink  in  the  snow  ;  but 
according  to  the  travellers  who  have  used  them,  they  are 
not  at  all  agreeable,  for  they  rub  the  skin  terribly  oft 
the  heel ;  and  Franklin  says  he  might  have  been  traced 
for  miles  by  the  blood  which  flowed  from  his  feet,  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  attrition  of  these  instruments. 


CHINESE  ENGLISH. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  and  one  which  shows  now 
extensive  has  been  the  commercial  intercourse  of  England 
with  China,  that  almost  all  Europeans  at  Canton  carry 
on  their  business  with  the  natives  through  the  medium 
of  the  English  language.  Few  foreigners  study  Chinese 
to  any  extent,  and  those  few  are  chiefly  scholars  residing 
in  Europe ;  but  the  Chinese  at  Canton  find  it  to  their 
interest  to  pick  up  a  smattering  of  English,  and  are 
enabled  by  its  means  to  make  themselves  understood  by 
Europeans  ;  but  it  is  a  strange  jargon,  made  up  of  words 
grievously  mispronounced,  often  oddly  perverted  from 
their  proper  meaning,  and  always  combined  according  to 
the  Chinese  idiom.  So  extraordinary  is  the  dialect  thus 
produced,  that  an  Englishman  on  his  arrival  at  Canton 
understands  little  more  of  it  than  if  it  were  French  or 
Dutch,  and  finds  that  his  own  uncontaminated  English 
is  as  little  understood  by  the  Chinese  servant  or  shop¬ 
keeper.  It  requires  a  few  weeks’  practice  to  put  him  on 
a  level  with  the  natives,  and  he  will  then  be  able  to  speak 
a  jargon  as  uncouth  as  any  Chinaman. 

To  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  this  language,  the 
Chinese  have  compiled  vocabularies,  in  which  every 
Chinese  word  is  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  Eng¬ 
lish  term.  One  of  these  vocabularies  has  recently  been 
printed  at  Fushan,  near  Canton  :  it  consists  of  sixteen 
pages,  and  contains  about  four  hundred  words,  which  are 
divided  into  four  classes  :  the  first  contains  the  nume¬ 
rals  :  then  come  the  names  of  men  and  things ;  after¬ 
wards  words  which  often  occur  in  conversation,  such  as 
verbs,  particles,  and  miscellaneous  expressions,  which 
are  not  comprehended  in  the  other  classes ;  and  the 
fourth  comprises  the  names  of  eatables.  As  the  Chinese 
have  no  alphabet,  they  are  unable  to  communicate  cor¬ 
rectly  the  sound  of  any  foreign  word,  unless  such  sound 
be  identical  with  that  of  some  word  in  their  own  language : 
this  coincidence  is  very  rare,  and  they  are  in  consequence 
reduced  to  take  any  word  which  appears  to  them  in  sound 
something  like  the  one  they  wish  to  represent.  In  the 
present  case  the  likeness  is  unfortunately  often  very  un¬ 
like,  and  unless  a  Chinese  get  the  aid  of  some  one  learned 
in  the  jargon  to  teach  him  the  pronunciation,  he  will  be 
nearly  as  unintelligible  to  an  Englishman  as  if  he  should 
speak  in  his  own  tongue.  A  few  examples  will  show 
this.  The  word  “  change”  is  represented  by  two  China 
words  pronounced  cheen-che  :  the  “  ground”  is  kaw- 
lanq:  “dirty”  becomes  tali-te:  a  “  jacket  “  tikka : 
“  directly”  tik-lik-ke  :  “  husband”  and  “  wife”  are  hali- 
sze-mun  and  wi-foo ;  the  former  word  is  probably  in¬ 
tended  to  represent  “  houseman.”  The  numbers  from 
one  to  twelve  are,  “  one,  two,  te-le,  faw,  fi,  sik-she,  sum- 
wun,  oot,  ni,  teng,  lum-wun,  te-lup.”  In  addition  to 
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this  copious  source  of  unintelligibility,  the  vocabulary 
contains  many  expressions  picked  up  from  sailors,  who 
are  apt  to  speak  in  a  broken  jargon  to  those  who  under¬ 
stand  them  with  difficulty ;  conceiving  probably  that  as 
foreigners  speak  English  badly,  they  understand  bad 
English  more  readily  than  good.  Thus  “  alike”  is  trans¬ 
lated  a-loo-sum ,  which  is  intended  to  mean  all  the  same  ; 
a  “tailor”  is  tai-le-mun ,  a  “cook”  kok-mun , and  a  “young- 
gentleman”  meet-che-mun ;  these  are  plain  enough,  tai- 
lorman,  cookman,  and  midshipman.  A  few  words  are 
Portuguese;  as  “great”  is  kah- 1  an-te,  meaning  grande ; 
“  orange”  is  loo-lan-che  for  laranja  ;  “  to  know”  is 
sha-pe  for  sabe,  a  word  which  seems  to  be  understood  all 
over  the  world.  Here  and  there  a  couple  of  words  are 
made  to  signify  one  with  which  the  compiler  of  the  voca¬ 
bulary  was  unacquainted  ;  “  far”  is  long-ici,  a  long  way ; 
“  leisure”  is  hap-teem,  have  time ;  “  enter”  is  ko-yeen-si, 
go  inside.  To  complete  the  mixture,  a  few  words  are 
altogether  Chinese  :  these  are  such  words  as  most  Eng¬ 
lishmen  pick  up  on  their  arrival,  and  use  instead  of  their 
own  ;  as  chin-chin ,  meaning  “  if  you  please,”  or  “  good 
day,”  or  any  oilier  expression  of  civility. 

With  all  this,  there  is  not  a  word  about  grammar,  no 
rules  for  accidence  or  syntax,  nothing  which  could  make 
a  Chinese  imagine  that  a  word  may  signify  one  or  more 
according  to  its  form,  or  that  a  verb  may  express  past, 
present,  and  future  time. 

The  best  commentary  upon  this  mode  of  teaching 
English  will  be  a  few  examples  of  the  language  as  it  is 
actually  spoken  at  Canton,  and  these  we  shall  extract 
from  among  several  others  in  the  ‘  Chinese  Repository.’ 
And,  first,  we  shall  begin  with  a  dialogue  between  a  book¬ 
binder  and  an  Englishman  who  wants  to  get  some  books 
bound.  Where  the  jargon  appears  quite  unintelligible 
we  shall  translate  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader  ;  but  shall 
leave  the  rest  to  his  own  ingenuity.  The  bookbinder 
begins,  “  Chin-chin,  my  sabe  velly  well,  can  fixe  that 
book  alia  proper  :  how  fashion  you  wanchee  bindee  ?” 
(Good  day,  I  know  very  well,  I  can  fix  that  book  pro¬ 
perly  :  how  do  you  want  it  bound  ?)  The  Englishman 
replies,  “  My  wanchee  takee  go  way  alia  this  cover,  putee 
nother  piece.”  The  bookbinder  then  says,  “  I  sabe; 
you  wanchee  lever,  wanchee  sileek  cofuh  ?”  (I  know  ; 
do  you  want  a  leather  or  silk  cover  ?)  Englishman,  “  Alla 
same  just  now  have  got ;  you  can  do  number  one  pro¬ 
per.”  Bookbinder:  “  I  can  secure  my  no  got  alia  same 
lever  for  this  ;  this  have  Eulop  lever.”  (I  have  certainly 
not  got  the  same  leather  as  this ;  this  is  Europe  leather.) 
Englishman  :  “  Maskee,  spose  you  no  got  lever,  putee 
sileek,  you  please ;  my  wanchee  make  finish  one  moon 
so,  no  mistake;  you  can  do,  true?”  Bookbinder: 
“  Can  see,  can  sabe  :  I  secure  one  moon  half  so  can 
bindee  alia  proper ;  you  can  callum  one  coolie  sendee  go 
my  shop.”  (  I  see,  I  know ;  I  can  bind  it  well  in  half  a 
month  :  you  may  send  a  servant  to  my  shop.)  The 
word  “  coolie,”  meaning  a  servant  or  porter,  is  imported 
from  India.  The  reply  to  a  question  asked  by  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  as  to  the  cause  of  a  bustling  procession  passing 
along  the  street  will  illustrate  a  well-known  superstitious 
belief  in  lucky  and  unlucky  days.  “  What  casion  so 
much  a  man,  so  muchee  noisie  ?”  (What  is  the  cause  of 
so  many  people  and  so  much  noise  ?)  “  Some  man  have 
catcliee  one  wifoo ;  to-day  have  counter  good  day,  can 
mally  velly  proper.”  (Some  man  has  taken  a  wife;  to¬ 
day  is  accounted  a  good  day,  very  proper  to  marry.) 

A  dialogue  in  a  shop  affords  a  good  specimen.  “  Any 
news  ?”  “  Velly  few,  you  have  hear  that  govnor  hab  cat- 
chee  die  ?  Last  day  he  hab  die.”  (Have  you  heard  that 
the  governor  is  dead  ?  He  died  yesterday.)  “Yes,  my 
hab  hear.  Just  now  which  si  your  partner  hab  go  ?  two 
time  before  my  come,  no  hab  see  he.”  “  Just  now  he 
go  country  ;  stop  two  day  more,  he  come  back.”  “  Before 
time,  I  hab  see  one  smail  boy  stay  this  shop  :  he  hab  go 
country  ?”  “  He  catchee  chow-chow  (he  is  eating  his 


dinner)  ;  come  one  hour  so  ;  you  wanchee  see  he  ?” 
“  Maskee,  you  have  alia  same ;  before  time,  my  have 
catchee  one  lackerware  box,  that  boy  have  sendee  go  my 
house,  no  have  seendee  one  chop.”  (Lately  I  bought  a 
lackerware  box ;  that  boy  brought  it  to  my  house,  but  did 
not  bring  a  permit.)  “  Stop  litty  time,  I  sendee  callum, 
he  come.”  “  Well,  more  soon,  more  better  ,  sendee  chop- 
chop.”  (The  sooner  the  better  ;  send  the  permit.) 

The  Chinese  do  not  depend  on  the  use  of  their  voca¬ 
bularies  solely  for  the  acquisition  of  this  tongue ;  they 
have  native  schoolmasters,  some  of  whom  have  resided  in 
England  or  America,  and  can  speak  real  English,  though 
imperfectly  ;  but  the  majority  know  the  jargon  only.  In 
all  cases  the  native  is  satisfied  with  a  few  lessons,  and 
thinks  himself  learned  enough  as  soon  as  he  knows  the 
names  of  goods  and  furniture,  and  can  tell  the  price  of 
each.  For  any  further  knowledge  he  depends  on  the 
hongs,  shops,  and  other  places  where  foreigners  resort, 
and  where  consequently  the  jargon  is  regularly  spoken. 
The  writer  in  the  c  Repository’  says,  “  This  dialect  has 
become,  by  long  use,  established  in  its  idioms,  etymology, 
and  the  definitions  attached  to  words.  Canton  is  the  pro¬ 
per  place  for  its  exhibition,  where  it  is  spoken  in  its 
greatest  purity.  At  Whampoa  (the  anchorage,  a  good 
way  down  the  Canton  river)  the  Chinese  speak  better 
English  than  at  Canton,  which  is  owing  to  their  usually 
hearing  idiomatic  English  from  those  on  board  the 
ships.” 

The  English  is  not  the  only  language  which  has 
suffered  such  a  mutilation  by  the  tongues  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  China.  At  Macao,  which  is  inhabited  in 
great  part  by  Portuguese  and  their  descendants,  a  simi¬ 
larly  formed  gibberish  is  spoken.  In  the  words  of  the 
writer,  from  whom  much  of  this  article  is  taken,  “  The 
character  of  the  dialect  spoken  there  among  servants 
and  shopmen  is  that  of  a  medley  of  Portuguese  and 
Chinese,  and  the  idioms  and  pronunciation  of  it  are  so 
corrupted  from  pure  Portuguese,  that  those  speaking  it 
are  nearly  unintelligible  to  one  newly  arrived  from  Lis¬ 
bon.  In  all  its  characteristics  it  is  the  counterpart  of  the 
lingo  spoken  at  Canton,  where,  as  well  as  at  Whampoa 
and  Lintin,  English  is  the  only  medium  of  conversation, 
between  foreigners  and  Chinese.” 

The  Tenant  of  the  North  Cape . — Professor  Parrot,  who 
returned  to  St  Petersburg  from  a  journey  to  the  North 
Cape  last  autumn,  thus  describes  his  arrival  there,  in  a 
letter  of  the  25th  August: — “On  this  day  we  doubled  the 
majestic  and  magnificent  North  Cape,  our  boat  looking 
like  a  nutshell  at  the  foot  of  this  stupendous  natural  ram¬ 
part,  which  rose  a  thousand  feet  vertically  above  our  heads. 
A  bold  experienced  Norwegian  here  maintains  himself  and 
his  family  by  fishing,  and  has  pitched  his  quarters  in  a 
bight  about  five  versts  (or  rather  more  than  three  miles) 
from  the  Cape ;  he  gave  us  a  hospitable  welcome  upon  our 
knocking  at  his  door  at  midnight,  the  northern  lights  then 
shining  full  upon  us,  and  billeted  us  in  one  of  his  little  huts, 
which  he  had  built  with  deals  brought  from  a  considerable 
distance ;  it  was  warmed  with  drift  wood  laid  in  a  little  iron 
stove,  and  afforded  us  a  couch  composed  of  reindeer  skins, 
an  old  table,  and  one  or  two  chairs.  In  truth,  we  were  as 
safely  and  comfortably  housed  as  we  could  possibly  have 
expected  to  be  so  far  north  of  the  civilized  world.” — Peters¬ 
burg  Paper. 


Sennaar. — A  recent  letter  from  Dr.  Veit*  who  is  at  the 
head  of  a  mining  expedition  into  North-eastern  Africa, 
says, — “On  our  way  hither  (to  Chartum),  we  have  tra¬ 
versed  the  horrible  desert,  our  road  being  frequently  dis¬ 
coverable  by  no  other  marks  than  the  skeletons  of  men  and 
animals  who  have  sunk  down  under  exhaustion.  Of  this 
kind  of  signposts  was  the  group  of  a  man’s  and  a  camel's 
skeleton,  the  lieshless  hand  of  the  former  clasping  an  empty 
water-bladder.  In  spite  of  the  desolation  of  nature,  there 
are  human  beings  who  have  their  ‘  homes  ’  in  the  desert, 
and,  in  the  absence  of  vegetation,  live  upon  the  flesh  of 
dead  animals,  and  the  bark  of  a  few  acacia  shrubs,  and  the 
alms  of  wayfarers.”  From  Chartum,  the  expedition  was  to 
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take  its  departure  for  the  Gold  Mines,  with  a  military 
escort.  Dr.  V.  says  of  that  place : — “  Chartum  lies  be¬ 
tween  the  White  and  Blue  Nile,  about  seven  miles  above 
their  junction,  and  consists  of  scarcely  anything  better  than 
lines  of  mud  huts,  in  which  their  black-skinned  tenants  lay 
their  limbs  on  the  bare  ground.  The  environs  are  flat  and 
barren,  to  which  a  few  gardens  of  trees  and  vegetables, 
fenced  in  by  mud  walls,  form  the  only  exception.  The 
temperature,  in  the  middle  of  March,  rose  to  108°  Fahren¬ 
heit  in  the  shade ;  but  in  summer,  we  were  told,  it  rises  as 
high  as  135°.” 


CUNSUMPTION  OF  FISH  IN  ENGLAND  FOR¬ 
MERLY  AND  AT  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

[Concluded  from  No.  392. [ 

On  the  class  which  stands  in  various  positions  between 
the  fisherman  and  the  consumer,  the  cheap  and  cpiick 
transmission  of  the  commodity  in  which  they  deal  will 
also  have  a  beneficial  effect.  While  they  dispose  of  one 
day’s  supply  of  fish,  the  fisherman  is  engaged  in  obtain¬ 
ing  another  ;  but  when  that  supply  is  only  occasional, 
the  distribution  must  be  effected  by  hawkers,  the  habit 
of  consumption  is  not  encouraged,  and  the  market  is  con¬ 
fined.  In  some  districts  of  Ireland,  where  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  butcher’s  meat  is  very  small,  it  is  hawked  from 
door  to  door.  In  this  way,  a  considerable  number  of 
persons  are  required  to  circulate  a  commodity  in  a  given 
space  of  time  over  an  extensive  district,  and  it  is  not  the 
cheapest  mode  of  distribution,  though  the  individuals  en¬ 
gaged  in  it  are  content  with  the  smallest  profit ;  but  the 
small  gains  of  many  exceed  the  moderate  profits  of  the 
few,  and  the  consumer  is  not  so  well  served,  and  at  a 
higher  price.  The  extreme  limit  of  the  border  or  tract 
farthest  from  the  coast,  which  is  supplied  with  fish  by 
hawkers,  is  perhaps  visited  only  rarely,  when  the  other 
portion  is  glutted.  Another  tract  may  be  defined,  in  which 
the  supply  of  fish  comes  at  stated  intervals,  but  not  from 
day  to  day.  The  dealers  are  under  the  necessity  of  filling- 
up  their  time  by  fetching  the  supply  from  the  coast,  or 
from  the  nearest  large  dealer,  but  this  service  would  be 
performed  better  by  persons  who  are  exclusively  employed 
as  carriers.  The  fishmonger,  instead  of  opening  his  shop 
daily,  is  only  to  be  found  in  it  on  what  may  be  termed, 
in  another  sense,  a  “  fish-day.”  Next  come  the  dealers, 
who  are  placed  in  circumstances  which  admit  of  com¬ 
parison  with  the  fishmongers  of  London,  and  who  receive 
their  supplies  daily.  The  effect  of  railways  will  probably 
be  to  convert  the  hawkers  into  tradesmen ;  to  give  the  deal¬ 
ers,  who  are  now  partially  carriers,  profitable  employment 
in  the  former  capacity  ;  to  place  the  more  regular  dealer 
in  a  better  position ;  the  dealer  on  the  coast  will  perhaps 
become  an  opulent- wholesale  merchant ;  and  the  fisherman 
will  derive  immediate  advantages  from  the  extended 
market. 

While  these  advantages  are  produced,  the  consumers, 
a  still  larger  class,  will  be  benefited.  Before  we  enjoyed 
the  advantages  resulting  from  steam  navigation  a  large 
proportion  of  the  salmon  sold  in  the  London  market 
could  not  have  been  brought  fresh.  A  change  in  the 
wind  just  on  the  point  of  a  smack  sailing  would  render 
it  unsafe  to  risk  the  cargo,  which  was  taken  ashore  again 
and  pickled ;  or,  if  the  wind  proved  contrary  during  the 
voyage,  a  whole  cargo  of  fresh  salmon  was  not  unfre- 
quently  rendered  unfit  for  sale  (‘  Penny  Magazine,  329). 
Prices  were  high,  and  the  season  was  over  by  the  time 
salmon  was  in  its  best  state,  and  when  meat  is  usually 
less  in  demand.  By  the  railways,  fresh  fish  will  be  con¬ 
veyed  daily  to  large  inland  towns  which  now  receive  a 
supply  two  or  three  times  in  the  week,  or  less  frequently. 
A  journey  to  Plymouth,  which  epicures  have  been 
known  to  undertake  for  the  express  purpose  of  eating 
dory,  will  be  a  superfluous  exertion ;  as  their  table  may 
be  supplied  in  perfection  though  at  the  distance  of  two 
or  three  hundred  miles  from  the  shores  to  which  the  dories 
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resort.  Mr.  Yafrell  mentions,  that  “in  the  autumn  of 
1829,  more  than  sixty  dories  were  hauled  on  shore  at 
once  in  a  net,  some  of  them  of  large  size,  and  yet  the 
whole  were  sold  together  for  9s.”  When  the  Great 
Western  Railway  is  opened,  the  fishermen  will  doubtless 
be  better  remunerated  for  the  bountiful  supplies  of  food 
which  they  obtain;  and  the  consumer  will  pay  a  more 
uniform  price.  Mackerel  have  been  sold,  even  so  near 
London  as  Dover,  at  sixty  for  a  shilling ;  and  at  the 
commencement  of  the  season  the  price  at  Billingsgate  has 
been  from  13/.  to  40/.  per  hundred;  but  these  extreme 
prices  would  probably  never  have  been  current,  if,  in  the 
former  case,  a  more  extended  market  had  been  open, 
and  in  the  latter,  if  the  market  had  been  commanded  by 
a  larger  number  of  places. 

The  time  which  is  at  present  required  to  bring  fish  from 
the  coast  to  London  will  suffice  to  convey  it  to  Birmingham. 
In  districts  where  a  hamper  of  fish  is  now  only  brought 
by  coach  to  patrician  mansions,  it  will  be  generally  within 
reach ;  while  the  population  of  large  towns  will  obtain 
an  addition  to  their  permanent  food.  The  inhabitants  of 
Birmingham  have  already  been  sensibly  benefited  in 
this  respect  by  the  Grand  Junction  Railway,  which  gives 
them  access  to  the  Liverpool  fish-market;  and  during 
the  present  season,  salmon,  brought  by  the  Scotch  steam¬ 
boats,  has  been  sent  from  London  to  Birmingham  by  the 
partially  opened  railway.  The  distance  of  Birmingham 
from  the  sea  is  eighty  miles,  and  the  cost  of  carriage  pre¬ 
viously  rendered  fish  a  dear  description  of  food.  Men 
of  capital  and  enterprise  have  however  commenced  avail¬ 
ing  themselves  of  the  improved  means  of  communication 
which  are  established,  and  Birmingham  will  probably  in 
a  little  time  be  as  well  supplied  with  fish  as  London. 
One  of  the  chief  obstacles  is  the  non-existence  of  the 
habit  of  using  fish  as  food ;  but  to  encourage  the  con¬ 
sumption,  a  number  of  the  “  fish-wives”  from  Liverpool 
have  been  engaged,  who  are  allowed  to  purchase  on  the 
lowest  terms,  and  fish  is  disposed  of  by  them  in  a  variety 
of  channels  to  which  the  stationary  dealer  could  not 
obtain  access.  At  the  commencement  of  the  last  century 
(1703),  numerous  plans  were  vainly  suggested  for  sup¬ 
plying  inland  towns  with  fish ;  but  the  “  ways  to  con¬ 
sume  more  fish”  were  impracticable  in  the  then  existing 
state  of  roads  and  means  of  inland  intercourse.  The  pro¬ 
ject  of  conveying  fish  to  places  at  a  distance  from  the 
coast  was  seriously  discussed  by  Mr.  Houghton,  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society,  in  a  periodical  work  which  he  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  above  year.  “  This,”  he  observes,  “  may 
be  done  with  salt-fish  at  any  time,  and  with  fresh-fish  to 
most  parts  of  England,  if  a  gang  of  horses  were  ap¬ 
pointed  at  divers  flsher-ports  to  carry  those  fish,  as  soon 
as  landed,  to  their  several  markets,  as  is  done  from 
Hythe,  Hastings,  Chichester,  and  other  places  to  Lon¬ 
don.”  Mr.  Houghton  thought  that  the  London  fish¬ 
mongers  might  at  least  supply  all  the  considerable  towns 
within  twenty  miles  of  the  metropolis ;  but  if  they  were 
not  disposed  to  do  so,  the  inhabitants  of  Hertford  and 
St.  Albans,  and  other  places  of  similar  size  within  about 
the  same  distance  from  London,  might  form  associations 
for  introducing  a  supply  of  fish.  The  cost  of  conveyance 
by  gangs  of  horses  would  have  raised  prices  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  have  precluded  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  from  becoming  purchasers ;  as  at  this  period  land- 
carriage  was  seventy-five  times  dearer  than  by  water,  and 
the  transport  of  merchandise  by  pack-horses  was  one 
hundred  times  dearer ;  but  Mr.  Houghton  thought  that 
“  those  horses  that  brought  this  fish  might  often  find 
trivial  matters  to  carry  back  to  the  place  from  whence 
they  came,  which  would  somewhat  alleviate  the  charge.” 
In  another  part  of  his  publication  Mr.  Houghton  makes 
“  a  further  proposal  for  consuming  fish  ;”  and  having 
probably  seen  the  difficulties  of  rapidly  conveying  fresh 
fish,  he  suggests  the  possibility  of  preserving  them  by 
some  other  means  than  that  of  salting,  which  had  appa- 
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rently  become  distasteful.  He  says : — “  Flounders  I 
have  eaten  of  that  have  been  marinated ;  that  is,  as  I  am 
informed,  fried  in  oil,  and  then  kept  in  pickle  as  salmon 
is.  In  this  manner  we  may  serve  the  inland  counties 
with  small  flat-fish,  and,  for  ought  I  know,  with  halibut 
and  turbot.  Mackerel  and  whiting  we  only  eat  fresh, 
and  methinks  we  might  find  a  way  to  preserve  and  dis¬ 
perse  them.  Were  there  a  reward  for  any  that  could 
find  out  a  good  way  for  preserving  fish,  I  doubt  not  but 
several  would  set  their  wits  at  work.”  Had  any  such 
means  been  discovered,  fish  thus  preserved,  by  perhaps 
an  expensive  process,  would  still  have  been  far  inferior  to 
fresh  fish,  which  the  railways  will  convey  into  the  heart 
of  the  country  in  the  highest  perfection.  To  alleviate  the 
severe  distress  which  was  endured  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
the  sum  of  170,000/.  was  raised  by  private  subscription 
in  the  metropolis.  A  contract  was  entered  into  with  the 
North-Sea  fishermen  for  corned-cod  at  18/.  per  ton,  and 
600  tons  were  supplied,  with  300  tons  of  fresh.  In  the 
following  year,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  committee  to 
have  purchased  1200  tons  of  the  former  and  600  of  the 
latter,  in  all  1800  tons,  but  some  misapprehension 
amongst  the  fishermen  respecting  the  remission  of  the 
excise  duty  on  salt  prevented  them  supplying  more  than 
150  tons.  Had  the  larger  supply  been  received,  the  cost 
of  conveying  it  to  the  manufacturing  and  inland  districts 
would  have  diminished  the  funds  to  a  serious  extent. 
Plenty  and  cheapness  of  food,  and  its  rapid  distribution, 
are  great  resources  at  all  times,  and  render  seasons  of 
distress  temporary  and  less  urgent.  Without  indulging 
in  any  extravagant  views,  it  might  happen  that  in  a  sea- 


|  son  of  difficulty  the  facility  of  obtaining  fish  in  large 
quantities,  in  the  great  and  populous  districts  in  which 
our  staple  manufactures  are  extensively  pursued,  would 
afford  a  most  seasonable  alleviation.  In  one  port  at  the 
extremity  of  England,  one  thousand  hogsheads  of  pil¬ 
chards,  or  25,000,000  fish,  have  been  brought  in  a  sin¬ 
gle  day.  The  sea-bream,  a  fish  not  in  much  repute,  but 
capable,  of  improvement  by  being  properly  cooked,  is 
sometimes  sold  at  2s.  6d.  per  cwt.  One  ton  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  that  wholesome  and  substantial  fish,  the  cod-fish, 
has  been  taken  by  two  men,  in  two  boats,  in  a  very  few 
hours.  Two  mackerel-boats  will  sometimes  take  above 
7000  fish  in  a  night.  But  without  extensive  markets 
to  which  the  most  ready  access  can  be  had,  the  supply 
of  food  is  not  really  increased  to  the  extent  which  it 
ought  to  be,  so  large  a  portion  being  wasted  and  spoiled. 
It  frequently  happens  that  many  barge-loads  of  sprats, 
containing  from  1000  to  1500  bushels,  have  been  sold 
for  manure,  within  twenty  miles  of  London,  at  a  few 
pence  per  bushel. 

Some  descriptions  of  fish  are  obtained  only  on  cer¬ 
tain  portions  of  our  coast,  and  are  but  little  known  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  vicinity  of  the  shores  to  which  they  resort. 
The  pilchard,  for  instance,  is  never  seen  in  a  fresh  state  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  ;  the  distance  from  Devon¬ 
shire  and  Cornwall,  in  which  counties  it  is  taken,  pre¬ 
cluding  its  being  conveyed  so  far.  But  it  could  easily 
be  sent  by  a  railway  ;  and  as  the  pilchard  fishery  com¬ 
mences  in  July,  this  fish  would  come  in  after  the  mac¬ 
kerel,  and  before  the  herring  season,  and  would  be  a  grate¬ 
ful  variety  to  the  stock  of  food. 


[Beach  at  Hastings.! 
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WIESBADEN. 


[From  a  Correspondent.' 
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[Public  Rooms  at  Wiesbaden.] 


Wiesbaden,  or  Wisbaden,  is  one  of  the  best  frequented 
inland  watering-places  in  Germany.  The  central  part 
of  the  building  is  the  ball-room.  The  left  wing 
is  entirely  occupied  by  gambling-tables,  of  which 
that  appropriated  to  roulette  is  the  favourite ;  and  so 
great  are  the  profits  derived,  that  the  lessees  pay  30,000 
florins  annually  to  the  Duke  of  Nassau  for  the  privilege 
of  keeping  the  bank.  The  right  wing  is  a  sort  of  cafe, 
or  dining-room,  in  which  all  kinds  of  refreshments  are  to 
be  obtained ;  and  it  is  never  used  for  any  other  purpose. 
Although  the  exterior  of  the  building  is  exceedingly  plain 
and  simple,  the  interiors  of  the  wings  are  neat  and  con¬ 
venient,  and  the  ball-room  is  handsome,  and  even  splen¬ 
did.  The  floor  is  inlaid  with  various  woods  ;  a  row  of 
marble  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order  runs  up  each 
side  of  the  room,  and  supports  a  light  and  spacious  gal¬ 
lery  ;  a  considerable  number  of  marble  busts  and  statues 
are  ranged  beneath  this  double  colonnade ;  the  roof  is 
vaulted,  and  though  rather  sombre  in  colour,  is  tastefully 
decorated,  and  the  whole  apartment  is  of  large  dimensions. 

These  three  rooms,  and  the  park  which  is  attached  to 
them,  serve  as  the  usual  place  of  assembly  for  the  nu- 
Vol.  VII. 


rnerous  visitors  during  the  season ;  and  when  it  is  recol¬ 
lected  that  many  thousands  annually  congregate  from  all 
parts  of  Europe  to  this  little  town,  it  will  be  evident  that 
some  such  point  of  reunion  is  required.  The  famous 
boiling  springs  of  mineral- water,  and  the  baths  which 
they  supply,  are  in  the  town  itself,  at  some  little  distance 
from  the  public  rooms  ;  but  as  not  more  than  one  person 
in  fifty  comes  to  Wiesbaden  for  any  other  purposes  than* 
those  of  amusement  or  intrigue,  that  circumstance  is  of 
but  little  consequence.  It  is,  besides,  the  fashion,  for 
those  invalids  who  do  bathe  or  drink  the  waters..  to 
visit  the  spring  very  early  in  the  morning,  seldom  later 
than  half- past  seven  or  eight — for  the  Germans  keep 
much  earlier  hours  than  we  do  in  England,  and  all 
strangers  are  obliged  in  some  measure  to  conform  to  their 
habits  ;  so  that  the  means  to  be  taken  for  the  restoration 
of  their  health  do  not  interfere  with  the  amusements  of 
the  day. 

Wiesbaden  is  full  of  large  and  handsome  hotels,  to 
nearly  every  one  of  which  is  attached  a  table  d'hote :  or 
ordinary,  where  strangers  dine;  for  at  Wiesbaden  it  is 
not  the  custom  to  take  dinner  in  private.  The  best  fre- 
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quented  tables  d’hote  seldom  consist  of  less  than  two  or 
three  hundred  guests  in  the  full  season  ;  one  o’clock  is 
the  general  dinner-hour.  The  meal  is  accompanied  by 
a  tolerable  band  of  music,  who  are  posted  aloft  in  a  gal¬ 
lery,  and  who  afterwards  go  round  the  tables  to  receive  a 
trifle  in  remuneration  for  their  services  from  each  person 
who  thinks  proper  to  bestow  it.  The  tables  are  arranged 
in  much  the  same  manner  as  at  our  large  public  dinners 
in  England,  and  the  dining-hall  is  generally  decorated 
with  great  taste,  and.  made  in  every  respect  as  convenient 
as  possible  :  one  hotel,  however,  Dm%' Acller,  i.  e.  the 
“  Eagle,”  has  its  dining-room  built  immediately  over 
some  hot  baths  that  are  supplied  by  the  boiling  springs, 
which  in  summer  cause  the  situation  to  be  rather  a  warm 
one.  The  music  played  at  these  places  of  entertainment 
is  mostly  very  tolerable  ;  the  dinner,  for  those  who  like 
German  cookery,  good  and  cheap ;  the  company  well- 
behaved,  and,  from  their  great  variety  of  nation,  extremely 
amusing. 

The  following  bill  of  fare  is  given  in  order  to  convey 
some  idea  of  the  method  and  materials  of 

A  GERMAN  DINNER. 

1st  Course. — Soup  served  from  a  side-table;  the  prin¬ 
cipal  ingredients  in  its  composition  are  rice,  milk, 
water,  melted  butter,  and  meat-boilings. 

2nd. — Beef  (not  salted)  boiled  to  rags,  cut  in  slices,  and 
sent  to  table  with  cucumber.  After  which  enter 
3rd. — Small  dishes  ranged  along  the  table,  containing 
peas,  kidney-beans,  potatoes,  small  carrots,  and 
stewed  cabbage. 

(Here  pause  for  half  an  hour,  and  listen  to  the  band, 
and  talk  to  your  acquaintances.) 

4th. — Slices  of  fish,  either  hot  or  cold,  on  small  dishes. 
5th. — Prunes,  or  cherries,  stewed,  placed  all  the  way 
down  the  table  alternately  with  salad. 

6th. — Rice-pudding  surrounded  by  a  moat  of  fluid 
custard. 

*7th. — The  roast-meat,  generally  chicken,  or  a  leg  of 
mutton  falling  to  pieces,  or  a  duck  so  much  cooked 
that  it  may  be  served  with  a  spoon.  These  are  set 
on  the  table  just  to  be  looked  at  for  one  instant,  and 
then  are  taken  away,  carved  by  the  waiters,  and 
handed  round  to  each  guest. 

8 th. —Dessert ;  the  best  part  of  the  dinner.  The  usual 
price  of  the  whole,  including  perhaps  a  pint  of  table- 
wine,  is  three  francs,  or  half-a-crown  English. 

At  about  three  o’clock  the  company  disperse ;  the 
gentlemen  to  smoke  their  pipes,  and  the  ladies  to  work 
at  their  knitting.  Several  times  a  week  an  admirable 
band  plays  in  the  afternoon  in  the  public  gardens,  and 
is  always  stationed  under  the  fixed  canopy  which  is 
seen  in  the  extreme  right  of  the  engraving ;  and  during 
their  performance  visitors  sit  in  the  open  air  on  chairs  which 
they  can  hire  on  the  spot  for  that  purpose,  and  which 
they  can  place  either  by  the  side  of  the  lake  or  beneath 
the  shade  of  some  neighbouring  tree  Twice  a  week 
there  is  a  ball,  which  begins  and  ends  at  an  early  hour. 
Scarcely  any  other  dances  than  waltzes  are  performed; 
and  it  is  the  custom  for  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen  to 
take  a  turn  into  the  gambling-room  during  the  intervals 
of  dancing,  and  after  risking  a  dollar  or  two  to  step  back 
to  the  ball-room.  Before  it  is  late  every  one  retires,  and 
rises  at  six  or  seven  o’clock  the  next  morning  again  to 
pursue  the  same  routine. 

One  of  the  favourite  Sunday  amusements  at  Wiesba¬ 
den  is  firing  with  a  small  air-gun  at  a  target  from  a  little 
wooden  lodge  like  a  sentry-box.  Both  the  target  and  the 
lodge  are  shown  in  the  engraving,  just  beyond  the  left 
wing,  under  a  small  grove  of  catalpa  trees.  The  price 
charged  for  each  shot  is  two  kreutzers  (not  quite  a  penny)  : 
it  you  hit  the  bull’s  eye,  the  shot  is  gratis.  The  air-gun 
does  not  fire  bullets,  but  a  little  pellet  which  is  armed 
with  a  point,  and  tufted  behind  with  a  bunch  of  hair  like 


that  of  a  camel-hair  pencil,  to  catch  the  condensed  air, 
and  to  make  the  pellet  fly  straight  after  it  is  projected. 
The  target  is  fixed  in  the  upper  part  of  an  upright  box, 
which  is  something  like  a  Punch’s  theatre  ;  and  it  is  so 
contrived  that  when  the  bull’s  eye  is  struck  by  the  pellet, 
two  pasteboard  figures  representing  soldiers  start  from 
the  wings  of  this  theatre  in  announcement  of  the  victory. 
Indeed,  rifle  shooting  in  all  its  branches  is  a  very  general 
recreation,  or  rather  pursuit,  throughout  this  district  of 
Germany  ;  and  in  the  shooting-yards  in  the  environs  of 
Frankfort  a  similar  piece  of  machinery  is  attached  to  the 
rifle  targets. 

Besides  the  public  rooms  and  the  extensive  grounds 
tl  at  are  annexed  to  them,  Wiesbaden  also'  possesses  a 
ve*y  pretty  little  theatre,  which  has  a  tolerable  second- 
rate  company  of  actors,  enlivened  occasionally  by  the 
addition  of  some  star  from  the  larger  towns  of  Germany. 
The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Nassau  not  unfrequently  drive 
over  from  their  palace  at  Biberich  for  the  purpose  of  at¬ 
tending  the  performances,  and  honouring  the  entertain¬ 
ments  with  their  presence. 

Wiesbaden  is  situated  in  a  hollow  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  distant  hills,  and  in  that  respect  bears  a  great 
resemblance  to  our  own  Cheltenham.  Though  not  very 
far  distant  from  the  Rhine,  the  rising  ground  between 
the  town  and  the  river  is  sufficient  in  height  and  extent 
to  protect  it  from  the  damps  which  rise  from  that  mighty 
stream  in  the  evenings  of  summer  and  autumn  ;  and  its 
low  position,  together  with  the  constant  though  incon¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  heat  which  is  given  out  by  the  boil¬ 
ing  springs,  tend  in  some  degree  to  soften  the  severity  of 
a  German  winter. 

Wiesbaden,  from  its  late  increase  in  population  and  in 
buildings,  and  from  the  sum  of  money  annually  spent 
there  by  its  crowds  of  idle  visitors,  has  now  become  the 
most  important  town  in  the  principality  of  Nassau.  The 
residence  of  the  reigning  duke  ( Herzog )  is  at  Biberich, 
a  small  village  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Rhine;  and 
the  sovereign  is  also  the  proprietor  of  a  great  part  of  his 
own  dominions.  This  little  realm  is  about  forty-eight 
miles  in  length  and  twenty-eight  in  breadth ;  and  though 
it  is  for  the  most  part  woody  and  mountainous,  yet  it  is 
not  without  fine  arable  and  meadow  land.  The  duke 
derives  great  revenues  from  the  numerous  favourite  water¬ 
ing-places  which  are  scattered  about  his  principality:  the 
sale  of  the  famous  Setters  water  alone  produces  great 
profit.  Besides  his  palace  at  Biberich,  he  has  a  hand¬ 
some  and  convenient  hunting-palace  called  the  Platz, 
which  is  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  wooded  hill  about 
three  miles  out  of  Wiesbaden.  From  the  top  of  the 
house  there  is  a  verv  fine  and  extensive  view  command- 
ing  a  long  reach  of  the  Rhine ;  and  the  towns  of  May- 
ence,  Biberich,  Darmstadt,  Wiesbaden,  and  Frankfort 
are  included  within  its  horizon.  The  palace-  is  most 
appropriately  fitted  up,  and  the  circumstance  that  it  is  a 
hunting  lodge  is  brought  forward  in  the  minutest  article 
of  furniture.  Every  thing  in  the  principal  apartments 
is  made  of  deers’  antlers,  or  what  we  call  buck’s  horn ; 
chairs,  sofas,  writing-tables,  and  even  chandeliers  and 
clock-cases,  are  all  composed  of  the  same  material.  The 
grand  entrance  is  flanked  in  each  side  by  a  bronze  statue 
of  a  red-deer ;  and  the  saloon  is  decorated  with  some 
very  clever  paintings  by  a  Viennese  artist,  representing 
deer  under  various  circumstances  and  in  different  situ¬ 
ations. 

Those  who  are  desirous  of  learning  more  about  Wies¬ 
baden  are  recommended  to  read  ‘  Bubbles  from  the 
Brunnen  of  Nassau,’  which  is  an  extremely  entertaining 
book,  and  accurate  in  every  respect,  except  when  it  com¬ 
pares  the  water  of  the  principal  boiling  spring  to  hot 
chicken-broth. 
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DEPREDATORS  ON  FARM  PRODUCE  IN 

AMERICA. 

[From  a  Correspondent.] 

It  appears  to  be  the  case,  almost  universally,  in  new 
countries,  that  is,  in  such  as  continue  but  thinly  inhabited, 
where  every  additional  acre  of  land  brought  into  a  state 
of  cultivation  is  an  actual  further  encroachment  upon  the 
natural  forests  and  wildernesses,  that  the  adventurous 
settlers  of  countries  thus  situated  are  subjected  to  a  variety 
of  depredations  and  annoyances  which  cider  countries 
and  communities  have  not  to  contend  ae-ainst.  It  must 
be  understood,  however,  that  the  reference  is  applicable 
only  to  persons  connected  with  farming  and  agricultural 
pursuits  generally  ;  for  although  the  shopkeeper  and  the 
mechanic’s  prosperity  is  in  some  measure  dependent  upon 
the  success  of  the  farmer,  yet  the  actual  mischances  that 
befal  his  crops  and  his  flocks  reach  them  in  a  subdued 
and  softened  manner. 

Since  my  own  experience  of  new  settlements  is  con¬ 
fined  to  the  continent  of  North  America,  I  shall  not  at¬ 
tempt  a  recital  of  wrhat  befals  the  early  settlers  elsewhere ; 
but  it  may  be  remarked  generally,  that  many  of  the  griev¬ 
ances  and  annoyances,  or  others  of  a  similar  character, 
apply  pretty  ecjually  to  all  new  countries. 

In  every  part  of  the  North  American  forests  there  are 
various  species  of  wild  animals  inhabiting  them,  which, 
judging  from  the  manner  they  prey  upon  the  settlers’  in¬ 
dustry,  must  be  rejoiced  to  find  that  man  has  seen  fit  to 
take  up  his  abode  near  them.  Indeed,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  the  whole  range  of  animals  frequenting  the 
forests,  from  the  fierce  panther  down  to  the  tiny  field- 
mouse,  are  disposed  to  commit  depredations  upon  the 
produce  of  the  farm  or  the  farm-yard.  The  panther,  ren¬ 
dered  more  audacious  by  hunger,  sometimes  ventures  into 
the  pastures,  where  he  will  destroy  cattle  of  the  size  of 
yearling  steers  or  heifers  ;  gorging  upon  a  portion  of  the 
carcasses,  and  then  stealing  off  to  his  dark  retreat  in  the 
rocks  or  woods.  The  bear,  though  less  of  a  glutton,  has 
an  ungovernable  partiality  for  pork  ;  and  when  he  fails 
to  meet  with  the  farmers’  hogs,  which  are  turned  into 
the  woods  to  feed  upon  the  mast  of  the  forest-trees,  he  ven¬ 
tures  upon  nocturnal  visits  to  the  hog-pen,  where  he 
makes  his  selection  from  the  whole  family,  and  walks  off 
to  his  den  in  some  hollow  tree  with  his  squalling  victim. 
Wolves  prefer  mutton  before  either  veal  or  pork,  conse¬ 
quently  their  ravages  are  almost  exclusively  confined  to 
the  flocks  of  sheep  ;  but  in  addition  to  their  natural 
malignity  and  ferocity,  they  appear  to  slaughter  the  in¬ 
offensive  creatures  in  sheer  wantonness.  The  depreda¬ 
tions  of  the  wolves  in  many  parts  of  America  deter  the 
settlers  from  keeping  sheep,  although  they  may  be  de¬ 
sirous  of  doing  so.  Foxes,  of  which  there  are  two  sorts, 
red  and  grey,  never  attempt  the  destruction  of  full-grown 
sheep ;  but  being  exceedingly  numerous,  and  possessing 
the  cunninsr  which  foxes  of  older  countries  are  so  famed 

O 

for,  they  frequently  destroy  the  lambs  while  young,  to  the 
no  small  detriment  of  the  farmer.  But  the  foxes  do  not 
confine  their  depredations  to  a  few  young  and  tender 
lambs,  but  are  ever  upon  the  watch  to  gain  access  to  the 
poultry  roost.  Turkeys  and  fowls  are  produced  in  great 
quantities  in  America,  the  country  being  remarkably 
adapted  for  their  increase ;  but  then  they  have  numerous 
enemies,  amongst  which  the  fox,  the  skunk,  and  the 
weasel  rank  as  the  chief.  Turkeys  in  many  coun¬ 
tries  are  difficult  to  rear ;  but  in  America,  their  native 
country,  they  are  bred  and  raised  with  little  trouble,  pro¬ 
vided  the  foxes  do  not  discover  the  hens’  nests  during  the 
period  of  incubation,  and  their  owners  afterwards  suc¬ 
ceed  in  protecting  the  young  families  from  a  host  of  de¬ 
predators.  Mischievous  as  are  the  foxes,  weasels  and 
skunks  (particularly  the  latter)  commit  greater  ravages 
in  the  hen-roost.  Every  settler  has  a  dog  or  two,  and 
these  are  a  terror  to  the  foxes ;  for  the  barking  of  a  watch¬ 
dog  generally  scares  them  away.  But  it  is  not  so  writh 


skunks  and  weasels,  since  the  latter  can  easily  escape  into 
holes  and  crevices  where  dogs  cannot  reach  them ;  while 
the  former  being  armed  with  its  small  bag  of  powerfully- 
offensive  effluvia,  dogs  in  general  fly  from,  rather  than 
attack,  the  nocturnal  pilferer.  Geese  and  ducks  are  liable 
to  similar  ravages  as  the  fowls  and  turkeys  ;  and  although 
ducks  are  raised  in  e-reat  numbers  in  some  sections  of  the 
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country,  it  is  generally  admitted  by  persons  the  most  fa¬ 
miliar  with  such^matters  that  America  is  by  no  means 
favourable  to  the  rearing  of  geese.  But  the  aquatic  tribes 
have  other  enemies  than  those  which  attack  them  upon 
land ;  for  the  mink  and  musk-rat,  both  numerous  in  the 
ponds  and  streams  of  the  country,  frequently  make  great 
havoc  in  the  flocks  of  the  wreb-footed  gentry.  Nay,  even 
the  voracious  bull-frog,  inhabiting  the  lakes  and  marshes 
of  the  interior,  has  been  known  to  swallow  young  ducks, 
and  even  small  goslings.  It  also  should  be  mentioned, 
that  the  forests  abound  with  several  species  of  hawks  and 
falcons  exceedingly  daring,  and  almost  continually  on  the 
watch  to  pounce  upon  rambling  poultry. 

Thus  far  have  I  treated  exclusively  of  the  various  de¬ 
predations  committed  upon  the  different  kinds  of  farm- 
stock,  including  the  poultry-yard  ;  so  that  it  only  remains 
to  be  shown  that  the  produce  of  the  soil  is  apt  to  be 
preyed  upon  in  various  ways.  I  will  commence  with  the 
grasshoppers,  which,  in  particular  seasons,  come  like 
swarms  of  locusts  of  which  we  read  in  olden  times  over 
the  whole  (cleared)  land.  These  grasshoppers  are  of  two 
varieties  :  the  one  considerably  larger  than  the  other,  and 
provided  with  wings  that  enable  it  to  fly  rather  than  leap, 
from  the  early  part  of  the  season  ;  the  other  sort  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  common  grasshopper  of  our  own  island,  but 
grows  to  double  or  threefold  its  size.  \Vhen  spring  sets 
in  early,  and  the  hot  weather  commences  in  June,  there 
is  great  danger  of  the  crop’s  suffering  from  these  rapa¬ 
cious  insects.  At  the  commencement  of  the  warm  weather 
the  meadows  and  pastures  become  literally  alive  with 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  small,  pale-green, 
skipping  insects,  not  much  larger  than  a  full-grown  flea, 
which  are,  in  fact,  the  young  grasshoppers.  During  the 
early  part  of  summer  vegetation  is  exceedingly  rapid,  and 
equally  so  is  the  growth  of  those  little  pests.  Their  de¬ 
predations  for  some  time  are  hardly  perceptible,  owing 
to  the  rapid  development  of  the  vegetable  creation  ;  but 
as  soon  as  ever  the  seed-stalks  of  the  grasses  have  shot 
up,  and  the  various  kinds  of  grain  have  advanced  into  full 
ear,  then  become  every  day  more  and  more  visible  the 
ravages  the  greedy  grasshoppers  are  making ;  for  scarcely 
is  there  a  stem  of  grain  or  grass  that  is  not  preyed  upon 
by  two  or  three  of  these  gorged  insects,  some  of  them 
measuring  fully  two  inches  in  length,  and  possessing  a 
corresponding  bulk  and  thickness.  They  do  not  actually 
destroy  the  ears  of  grain,  or  the  heads  of  the  clover  or 
Timothy-grass ;  but  they  completely  strip  the  straw  and 
the  stalks  of  every  blade  and  leafy  appendage,  thereby 
greatly  decreasing  the  quantity  of  winter  fodder ;  and, 
probably,  much  impoverishing  and  deteriorating  the  qua¬ 
lity  of  the  grain  and  seed-grass.  In  the  pastures,  and 
upon  the  aftermaths  or  second  crops  in  the  meadows,  their 
depredations  are  beyond  calculation  ;  for  by  this  advanced 
period  of  the  summer  they  have  attained  their  full  strength 
and  power  of  locomotion,  which  render  them  much  more 
formidable  nuisances  than  they  were  in  the  early  part  of 
the  season.  When  the  season  continues  dry  (which  is 
frequently  the  case),  so  that  vegetation  becomes  impeded 
and  parched,  the  grasshoppers,  as  il  invigorated  by  the 
continued  drought,  skip  and  fly  from  ridge  to  ridge,  and 
from  field  to  field,  and  in  their  course  devour  every 
thing  that  is  green ;  so  that  meadows  and  pastures  equally 
assume  the  aspect  of  utter  barrenness  and  sterility.  To 
be  sure,  some  of  the  summer  birds  feed  upon  them,  but, 

I  believe,  sparingly;  nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at  when 
there  is  so  great  a  choice  in  the  insect  tribes  of  those  re¬ 
gions.  Domestic  poultry,  however,  not  being  very  fasti 
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dious  feeders,  devour  them  by  wholesale  ;  and  it  is  not 
unamusing  to  see  “bold  chanticleer”  marching  forth, 
with  stately  steps,  at  the  head  of  thirty  or  forty  of  his 
household,  on  what  might  properly  enough  be  called  a 
“  grasshoppering  excursion;”  and  when  there  is  suffi¬ 
cient  space  for  the  pursued  and  the  pursuers  to  show 
their  agility,  it  requires  no  little  exertion  on  the  part  of 
the  assailants  to  procure  a  hearty  meal,  although  sur¬ 
rounded  by  and  literally  in  the  midst  of  vast  abundance. 
When  some  cunning  old  hen  starts  a  fine,  plump,  yellow¬ 
bodied  grasshopper,  she  pursues  it  as  fast  as  her  legs 
will  carry  her,  but  does  not  use  her  wings.  At  the  first 
its  flights  are  pretty  long  ;  but  after  she  has  put  it  up  a 
few  times  they  become  shorter,  until  at  length  it  attempts 
to  hide  itself  among  the  roots  of  withered  grass,  nearly  of 
its  own  colour,  fearful  of  continuing  the  chase  longer  with 
any  chance  of  safety.  The  cunning  fowl  understands 
all  this,  and  with  her  head  brought  to  a  horizontal  posi¬ 
tion,  so  as  to  have  one  eye  directly  over  the  hiding-place 
of  her  victim,  she  carefully  examines  the  little  nooks  and 
crannies,  until,  in  most  cases,  she  is  rewarded  for  her 
trouble  by  the  discovery  of  the  grasshopper,  which  she 
seizes  and  swallows  in  a  moment.  Should  she  not  how¬ 
ever  be  able  to  find  the  lurking  insect,  she  does  not  waste 
much  time  in  the  search ;  for  aware  that  she  is  in  the 
midst  of  plenty,  she  presently  starts  another. 

The  abundance  of  game  in  these  excursions  sometimes 
creates  considerable  confusion  among  the  pursuers ;  for 
while  some  unfortunate  grasshopper  is  marked  down  as 
a  victim,  a  score  of  others  will  be  put  up  during  the 
chase,  so  that  the  one  first  started  probably  escapes. 
Then  in  their  alarm  the  poor  creatures  do  not  all  fly  and 
hop  in  one  direction ;  so  that  the  fowls  frequently  run 
foul  of  each  other,  or  interfere,  with  each  other’s  prospects. 
In  watching  these  excursions,  as  they  may  not  improperly 
be  called,  I  have  commonly  remarked  that  the  gallant 
leader  was  either  too  proud  or  too  well-bred  to  take  an 
active  part  in  that  which  apparently  so  much  interested 
the  weaker  members  of  his  household. 

During  my  residence  in  Upper  Canada  there  occurred 
one  or  two  remarkably  dry  summers,  which  are  always 
favourable  seasons  for  grasshoppers.  The  farms  along 
the  Niagara  frontier  suffered  severely  from  the  drought, 
as  well  as  from  the  devastations  of  millions  of  grasshoppers. 
Many  of  the  farmers  along  the  Niagara  river  adopted  a 
plan,  which  was  to  me  a  novel  one,  of  ridding  themselves 
of  this  unpleasant  visitation.  It  ought  to  be  first  observed, 
however,  that  the  generality  of  the  farms  in  question  oc¬ 
cupy  but  narrow  fronts  upon  the  river,  while  they  extend 
back  into  the  interior  to  a  much  greater  distance.  The 
plan  usually  adopted  is  as  follows  : — A  number  of  persons 
armed  with  long  and  slender  branches  of  trees,  the  fuller 
of  leaves  the  better,  assemble  in  the  part  of  the  farm  the 
most  distant  from  the  river  (taking  care  to  have  the  wind 
in  their  favour) ;  and  extending  themselves  across  the 
meadow  or  pasture,  at  equal  distances  from  each  other, 
begin  gently  to  beat  the  ground  with  their  leafy  weapons, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  killing  the  grasshoppers,  but  in 
order  to  alarm  them  and  drive  them  forward.  It  is  often 
slow  work,  for  the  grasshoppers  skulk  if  too  closely 
pressed ;  and  as  the  object  is  to  keep  as  many  of  them  as 
possible  moving  towards  the  front  of  the  farm,  a  little 
tact  and  knowledge  of  the  business  seem  desirable. 
Thus  you  may  see  ten  or  twenty  persons  slowly  moving 
to  and  fro,  but  at  the  same  time  advancing  towards  the 
front ;  all  the  while  gently  beating  the  grass  with  their 
long  branches.  In  this  way  they  continue  until  they 
reach  the  river,  for  the  fences  being  all  built  of  rails,  they 
present  but  slight  impediments  to  the  moving  mass  of 
doomed  grasshoppers.  No  halt  takes  place  until  they 
are  driven  over  the  bank  into  the  stream,  which  they 
enter  without  any  apparent  attempt  at  eluding  their  cruel 
destiny.  Then  are  then  hurried  away  by  the  current; 
and  it  matters  but  little  to  the  drivers  (or  themselves) 


whether  they  are  swallowed  alive  by  the  finny  tribes,  or 
eventually  drowned  in  the  distant  rapids  of  the  river. 

Without  enumerating  any  other  species  of  insects  which 
more  or  less  injure  the  crops  of  the  farmer,  it  is  a  fact 
that  that  diminutive  animal  the  field-mouse  may  be 
reckoned  amongst  the  worst  of  depredators.  Its  ravages 
however  are  principally  confined  to  the  winter  season,  and 
more  particularly  to  those  winters  that  set  in  early  with 
a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  which  continues  upon  the  ground 
until  the  return  of  spring.  This  deep  covering  prevents 
the  frost  from  penetrating  the  earth,  and  forms  a  warm 
shelter  to  the  field-mice,  which  prey  upon  the  roots  of  the 
plants  and  grasses,  to  the  no  small  detriment  of  the  mea¬ 
dows  and  pastures.  Daring  the  four  or  five  months  that 
the  snow  continues,  the  mice  “  increase  and  multiply”  to 
a  surprising  extent ;  and  this  would  not  be  the  case  were 
they  exposed  to  the  frost,  or  rather  had  to  seek  shelter  in 
the  holes  and  cavities  of  the  earth. 

The  four  or  five  varieties  of  squirrels  all  prey,  more  or 
less,  upon  the  farmer  ;  but  their  depredations  are  prin¬ 
cipally  confined  to  his  grain-crops.  Of  these  the  chit- 
muck ,  or  ground  squirrel,  is  by  far  the  most  mischievous  ; 
for  it  no  sooner  finds  the  young  sprouts  of  corn  rising 
above  the  surface  than  it  scratches  away  the  soil  until  it 
reaches  the  grains  from  which  the  blades  spring  up.  And, 
again,  when  the  wheat  and  maize  are  ripening,  these 
little  creatures,  of  which  there  are  vast  numbers,  carry 
off  the  ears  to  their  winter  storehouses,  besides  wasting 
and  daily  devouring  considerable  quantities.  The  jay  of 
those  countries,  the  crow-blackbird,  and  the  scarlet-headed 
woodpecker,  pluck  up  the  young  plants  of  grain  in  order 
to  get  at  the  seed ;  thereby  frequently  injuring,  to  a  vast 
extent,  the  future  prospects  of  the  farmer.  The  wild 
deer,  too,  haunt  the  meadows  and  pastures,  and  the 
wheat-fields  while  the  crops  are  young  and  green  ;  and 
even  the  burly  black  bears  make  incursions  upon  the 
wheat-crops  when  nearly  ready  for  the  sickle  ;  and,  after 
eating  a  quantity  of  the  ears,  in  their  rude  gambols  tread 
down  a  considerable  part  of  the  crop. 

In  various  parts  of  the  country  there  are  other  pilferers 
and  depredators  besides  those  already  mentioned  ;  but  the 
instances  here  cited  will  be  sufficient  to  show  how  liable 
farm  produce  is  to  be  preyed  upon  in  new  settlements 
and  countries. 

Dinner  in  the  Fifteenth  Century. — In  this  meal  we  find 
the  plenty  and  magnificence  of  the  period  mixed  with  its 
characteristic  rudeness  and  discomfort.  The  huge  oaken 
table  still  filled  the  central  length  of  the  castle  hall ;  and 
at  the  hour  of  ten  in  the  forenoon  it  groaned  beneath 
shapeless  masses  of  fresh  and  salted  beef,  followed  by  a 
succession  of  courses  of  fowl  and  fish,  and  curiously  com¬ 
pounded  dishes.  The  lord  of  the  feast  assumed  his  place 
on  the  dais  (or  raised  part  of  the  floor),  at  the  head  of  the 
board  ;  the  friends  and  retainers,  or  holders  in  fee,  were 
ranged  above  or  below  the  salt,  according  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  ranks;  and,  as  the  luxury  of  a  fork  was  still  unknown 
in  England,  the  morsels  were  conveyed  to  the  mouth  with 
the  fingers,  while  wine,  beer,  and  ale,  in  goblets  of  wood  or 
pewter,  were  handed  round  by  numerous  attendants.  We 
may  fill  up  this  scanty  outline  bv  imagining  the  hawks  of 
the  master  and  guests  standing  on  perches  above  their 
heads,  and  their  hounds  lying  about  on  the  pavement  be¬ 
low.  As  the  dinner  generally  lasted  three  hours,  occasional 
pauses  must  have  occurred :  to  fill  up  these  the  minstrels 
harped  and  piped,  the  jesters  joked,  the  tumblers  capered, 
and  the  jugglers  juggled  ;  or,  if  a  better  taste  prevailed, 
some  lay  of  the  wars  of  Palestine,  or  poetical  romance  of 
knight-errantry,  resounded  over  the  mingled  din,  and  feasted 
the  mind  with  something  of  an  intellectual  gratification. 
When  we  ascend  from  these  every-day  exhibitions  in  the 
mode  of  living  among  the  aristocracy  to  the  banquets  of  the 
palace,  and  especially  those  which  were  commemorative  of 
important  events,  we  shall  find  that  they  were  of  a  similar 
description,  with  a  greater  degree  of  splendour  and  bustle. 
Coarse  abundance,  whimsical  variety,  and  stately  parade  still 
endeavoured  to  compensate  for  real  discomfort. — Pictorial 
History  of  England . 
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In  Arabia,  Syria,  Nubia,  Persia,  Asia  Minor,  North 
Africa,  and  other  portions  of  Eastern  countries,  where  the 
routes  from  place  to  place  are  infested  with  wandering 
hordes  of  robbers,  and  long  dreary  tracts  of  sterile  land 
are  to  be  crossed ;  where  the  desert  is  like  “  a  sea  with¬ 
out  waters,  an  earth  without  solidity,  disdaining  to  hold 
a  foot-print  as  a  testimony  of  subjection,”*  travellers  are 
accustomed  to  associate  in  large  numbers  and  make  their 
journey  in  a  body  for  safety  and  convenience.  A  travel¬ 
ling  company  of  merchants  or  pilgrims  (for  commerce,  or 
devotion,  or  both,  may  be  the  object  of  their  journey)  is 
termed  a  caravan,  from  the  Persian  word  cancan.  It  is 
needless  to  state  that  the  camel,  the  “  ship  of  the  desert,” 
is  the  only  animal  capable  of  enduring  the  hardships  of 
a  journey  across  the  arid  and  sandy  plains,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  carry  on  its  back  a  considerable  burden. 
Horses  do  accompany  the  caravans,  but  unless  the  patient 
camel  bore  skins  of  water  for  their  use,  they  would  perish 
of  thirst.  The  camel  is  capable  of  enduring  ten  days’ 
thirst,  and  is  commonly  three  or  four  days  without  water, 
drinking  only  at  the  fountains  and  watering-places,  while 
one  camel  is  requisite  to  carry  water  for  each  horse  for 
its  daily  wants. 

The  earliest  mention  of  commerce  in  the  sacred  writ¬ 
ings  shows  the  little  alteration  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  East  in  the  mode  of  carrying  on  commercial  inter¬ 
course.  .  When  the  brethren  of  Joseph  had  cast  him  into 
*  ‘  Purqhas,  His  Pilgrimage.* 


Caravan.] 

a  pit,  they  beheld  a  company  of  Ishmaelites  coming  from 
Gilead,  “  with  their  camels  bearing  spicery,  and  balm, 
and  myrrh,  going  to  carry  it  down  to  Egypt;”  and  in 
the  present  day,  the  caravans  of  Egypt  and  Arabia  are 
carrying  on  the  traffic  which  they  did  in  the  patriarchal 
age  and  in  the  less  simple  days  of  Solomon ;  the  mer¬ 
chandise  being  nearly  the  same,  and  the  manner  in  which 
trade  is  conducted  offering  no  striking  difference.  In 
these  countries  there  cannot  be  a  cheaper  mode  of  trans¬ 
porting  goods  and  objects  of  traffic.  The  traveller  Burck- 
hardt  says : — “  In  countries  where  camels  are  bred  in 
great  numbers,  land-carriage  is  almost  as  cheap  as  that 
by  water.  The  carriage  for  a  camel-load  of  goods,  weigh¬ 
ing  from  six  hundred  to  seven  hundred  pounds  Eng¬ 
lish,  from  Bagdad  to  Aleppo,  a  distance  of  six  hundred 
miles,  is  4/.”  The  caravans  are  designated  light  or 
heavy,  according  to  the  load  which  the  camels  bear. 
Six  or  seven  cwt.  is  the  average  burden  of  a  camel. 
They  carry  mill-stones  nearly  six  feet  in  diameter  to  the 
large  towns  on  the  west  of  the  J ordan ;  heavy  goods  in 
large  panniers ;  and  bales  of  merchandise  are  strapped  on 
their  backs,  being  fastened  round  the  body  with  cordage 
or  leather  thongs.  They  are  also  made  to  carry  a  sort  of 
litter  in  which  women  and  children  ride.  The  camels 
employed  in  the  carriage  of  heavy  burdens  are  to  other 
descriptions  of  the  same  animal  what  the  dray-horse  is  to 
the  hunter  or  the  race-horse.  The  mean  daily  rate  of 
the  heavy  cararan  is  eighteen  mile?  and  a  iourney 
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of  above  six  hundred  miles  is  performed  in  thirty- five 
days.  The  camels  which  are  distinguished  for  their 
speed  rather  than  their  capability  to  carry  heavy  loads 
will  perform  thirty-five  days5  travelling  of  the  heavy 
caravans  in  five  days.  Some  of  them  will  continue  at  a 
long  trot  of  nine  miles  an  hour  for  many  hours  together, 
and  several  travellers  have  stated  their  speed  to  he  kept 
up  for  nine  or  ten  hours  at  the  rate  of  seven  or  eight  miles 
an  hour.  During  the  journey  of  the  heavy  caravans  the 
camel  will  undergo  privations  which  no  other  animal  is 
capable  of  enduring.  This  ancient  mode  of  commercial 
intercourse  has  not  continued  for  so  many  ages  without 
attempts  being  made  to  diminish  the  hardships  to  which 
those  who  are  engaged  in  it  are  exposed.  Reservoirs  of 
water  have  been  established  in  the  route  of  the  caravans, 
which  ofler  a  seasonable  supply  to  their  most  urgent  ne¬ 
cessities  ;  but  in  the  desert,  for  several  days’  journey,  no 
such  resource  is  to  be  obtained,  and  it  is  necessary  to  con¬ 
vey  the  requisite  quantity  of  water  in  skins.  Sometimes 
a  certain  number  of  camels  in  the  caravan  carry  nothing 
but  water-skins ;  but  generally  each  camel  carries  one  in 
addition  to  its  ordinary  burthen.  A  middle-sized  skin, 
holding  about  fifty  pints  of  water,  is  the  ordinary  calcu¬ 
lation  for  three  days’  consumption  for  one  man.  It  is 
the  general  custom,  says  Burckhardt,  never  to  drink  ex¬ 
cept  when  the  whole  caravan  halts  for  a  few  minutes  for 
that  purpose.  To  drink  in  the  interval  is  considered 
effeminate,  and  exposes  a  man  to  the  opprobrious  saying 
that  “  his  mouth  is  tied  to  that  of  the  water-skin.”  The 
thirst  experienced  in  the  desert  is  frequently  intense. 
That  singular  phenomenon  the  mirage  places  before  the 
fainting  traveller  cool  and  translucent  pools  or  lakes, 
which  vanish  on  his  approach,  only  again  to  excite  his 
hopes  and  mock  him  with  disappointment.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  the  semoum,  a  violent  south-east  wind,  heats  the  at¬ 
mosphere  to  an  almost  insufferable  degree,  and  loads  it 
with  dust  and  sand.  It  stops  perspiration,  dries  the 
palate,  and  creates  a  painful  degree  of  restlessness  and 
anxiety.  If  the  next  fountain  should  be  dry,  cattle  and 
men  perish  in  despair.  In  a  part  of  the  desert  near  the 
head  of  the  Red  Sea,  says  Burckhardt,  “  the  bones  of  dead 
camels  are  the  only  guides  of  the  pilgrim  through  the 
wastes  of  sand.”  It  is  not  often,  however,  that  the  dan¬ 
gers  which  the  desert  presents  are  fatal.  One  of  the 
worst  effects  of  the  semoum  is  to  dry  up  the  water  in  the 
skins,  unless  they  are  made  of  thick  and  well-prepared 
cow  leather.  If  the  water  is  contained  in  skins  of  sheep 
or  goats,  it  will  sometimes  happen  that  a  third  of  the 
contents  of  a  full  water-skin  will  be  evaporated  in  a  morn¬ 
ing.  Life  itself  may  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  which  contains  the  precious  element.  In  cases 
where  little  or  no  hope  of  preserving  life  remained,  camels 
have  been  killed  for  the  sake  of  the  water  contained  in 
their  stomach.  The  Bedouins  take  possession  of  the 
wells,  and  exact  a  tribute  for  permission  to  draw  water. 
After  enduring  excessive  thirst,  the  gratification  of  slak¬ 
ing  this  consuming  appetite  with  fresh  water  is  a  delicious 
luxury,  and  it  is  not  sparingly  indulged.  The  camel  also 
takes  in  a  supply  for  its  future  necessities,  and  will 
sometimes  drink  one  hundred  pints.  The  hardships 
of  the  desert,  therefore,  are  not  without  enjoyments 
to  counterbalance  and  compensate  tor  their  severity.  The 
arrival  at  the  wished-for  fountain — the  song  of  the  birds 
in  the  aromatic  plants  which  perfume  the  oasis — the  im¬ 
pressive  silence  around — each  communicates  intense  de- 
light ;  and  those  dreams  of  the  imagination  which  the 
absence  of  common  world-day  objects  excites,  are  all 
peculiar  to  the  desert.  The  halts  of  the  caravan  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  picturesque  and  curious.  For  about  two  hours 
at  noon,  when  every  one  endeavours  to  sleep,  and  from 
an  hour  or  so  before  the  sun  goes  down  to  the  grey 
twilight  ot  morning,  are  the  periods  of  repose.  To  re¬ 
lieve  the  monotony  of  the  desert,  Mr.  Buckingham  tells 
us  in  his  ‘Travels,’  that  he  was  accustomed  to  mount  his 


horse  the  last  in  the  caravan,  and  by  proceeding  at  a 
gentle  pace  he  could  gain  the  head  of  it  in  a  couple  of 
hours,  passing  thus  in  review,  in  the  course  of  that 
time,  a  line  extending  above  two  miles  in  length. 
Himself  and  the  other  horsemen  of  the  party  could  then 
dismount  on  the  grass,  allow  their  horses  to  feed  around 
them,  and  either  smoke  or  take  some  repose,  until,  in 
about  an  hour,  the  caravan  had  again  passed. 

The  commercial  caravans,  it  is  evident,  afford  the 
great  means  of  interchanging  commodities  between 
countries,  which  would  otherwise  be  cut  off  from  nearly 
all  commercial  intercourse.  The  caravans  of  Egypt 
bring  to  Cairo  ostrich  feathers,  gum,  gold  dust,  and  ivory, 
from  Abyssinia  and  the  countries  beyond  it ;  while  those 
of  Arabia  exchange  the  spices,  coffee,  perfumes,  and  muslin 
of  Hindustan.  By  means  of  caravans,  an  interchange 
of  commodities  is  kept  up  between  China  and  central 
Asia;  and  at  the  fair  of  Nijnei  Novgorod,  tea,  brought 
originally  to  Kiachta  by  caravans  which  perform  a 
land  journey  of  seventy  or  ninety  days,  is  distributed 
throughout  the  Russian  empire.  The  quantity  of  tea 
thus  brought  to  Kiachta  amounts  to  above  five  million 
lbs.  annually,  and  the  price,  notwithstanding  so  tedious 
a  traverse,  does  not  exceed  Hid.  per  lb.  on  the  average. 
The  Russian  duty  varies  from  Is.  5 d.  to  Is.  11c/.;  but 
when  the  tea  finally  reaches  St.  Petersburg,  distant  4300 
miles  from  Kiachta,  the  lowest  retail  price  of  the  com¬ 
monest  kind  is  5s.  10 d.,  and  of  the  best  above  38s.  per 
lb.  When  deserts  are  to  be  crossed,  the  only  possible 
means  of  transit  is  by  land ;  but  the  extension  of  this 
mode  of  transport  to  the  capital  of  the  Russian  empire 
indicates  truly  the  childhood  of  Russian  civilization. 
If  we  still  employed  packhorses,  as  was  the  case  in 
England  a  couple  of  centuries  ago,  we  might  pay  for 
tea  and  other  necessaries  a  corresponding  increase  of 
price  to  render  that  expensive  means  of  conveyance 
profitable  to  those  engaged  in  it.  But  Asia  and  Africa 
are  the  indigenous  countries  of  camels  and  caravans,  which 
are  the  means  of  advancing  and  promoting  the  business, 
and  even  the  higher  interests  of  life.  Without  commerce 
the  inhabitants  of  many  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa  would 
be  condemned  to  a  state  of  existence  deprived  of  almost 
every  enjoyment ;  but  the  camel,  which  has  been  most 
bountifully  bestowed  upon  these  arid  regions,  has  faci¬ 
litated  men’s  intercourse  with  one  another,  though  the 
state  of  these  countries  has  rendered  it  necessary  for 
merchants  and  traders  to  consort  with  each  other  in  large 
companies  for  mutual  protection,  just  as  in  time  of  war 
fleets  of  merchantmen  proceed  under  convoy.  The 
caravans  which  travel  from  the  coasts  of  Egypt,  Tripoli, 
Tunis,  Algiers,  and  Marocco  to  Timbuctoo,  the  great 
mart  of  central  Africa,  are  represented  as  being  eighteen 
weeks  in  proceeding  from  the  border  of  the  desert.  They 
meet  caravans  from  places  in  the  interior  which  have 
never  been  reached  by  Europeans.  The  goods  displayed 
in  the  markets  of  Thibet,  and  those  which  come  from 
the  remotest  recesses  of  Africa,  are  thus  exchanged.  The 
African  caravans,  it  is  said,  carry  coal  through  the 
desert.  Next  we  come  to  the  pilgrim-caravans,  which, 
though  having  a  mixed  object,  have  not  been  without 
their  influence  upon  commerce. 

The  annual  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  one  of  the  obser¬ 
vances  enjoined  by  the  Mahometan  religion,  is  a  bond 
uniting  its  followers  from  Abyssinia  to  India.  The 
splendour  of  these  pilgrimages  has  declined  in  latter 
days.  In  the  year  1254,  the  caravan  of  the  mother  of 
Moslem  b’  Illah,  the  last  of  the  Abbasides,  was  composed 
of  120,000  camels ;  but  the  Syrian  caravan,  which  is 
now  the  largest,  did  not  number  more  than  15,000 
camels  in  1814,  according  to  Burckhardt.  The  pil¬ 
grimage  from  Damascus  to  Mecca  cannot  now  be  per¬ 
formed  in  the  least  ostentatious  manner  for  lees  than 
125/.  ;  and  of  the  number  of  pilgrims  who  compose  a 
caravan,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  majority  have  not 
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the  means  of  obtaining  so  large  a  sum.  It  is  said,  indeed, 
that  not  one-tenth  of  the  individuals  who  proceed  to 
Mecca  are  real  pilgrims ;  the  remainder  consisting  of 
pedlars,  soldiers,  servants,  camel-drivers,  mendicants, 
and  persons  who  for  a  certain  sum  perform  the  pilgrim¬ 
age  by  proxy.  An  ostentatious  magnificence  distin¬ 
guishes  the  richer  pilgrims,  but  the  misery  of  others  is 
perhaps  still  more  prominently  displayed.  The  rich 
sleep  at  ease  in  their  litters,  and  are  surrounded  by 
luxuries  even  in  the  desert,  while  the  poorer  class  endure 
extreme  misery,  are  plundered  and  often  murdered  by 
the  Bedouins.  The  religious  caravans  chiefly  travel  during 
the  night,  often  by  torch-light,  moving  about  four  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon,  and  continuing  the  journey  uninter¬ 
ruptedly  till  an  hour  or  two  after  sun-rise.  Provisions 
are  conveyed  by  Bedouins  who  travel  by  day  and  precede 
the  caravan.  From  five  to  seven  great  caravans  arrive 
at  Mecca  every  year  after  the  feast  of  Bairam.  There 
is  the  Syrian  caravan,  which  has  to  perform  a  journey  of 
thirty  days  across  the  desert  from  Damascus  to  Medina  ; 
the  Egyptian  caravan,  which  starts  from  Cairo,  and  has 
a  dangerous  and  fatiguing  journey,  having  few  watering- 
places  on  the  route,  and  being  exposed  to  the  attack  of 
the  Bedouins ;  the  Persian  caravan,  coming  from  Bag¬ 
dad,  and  an  African  caravan  from  Marocco  and  the 
coast  of  Egypt.  The  caravan  from  Yemen,  consisting 
of  Persians  and  Indians,  is  discontinued,  as  the  pilgrims 
now  make  the  journey  by  sea.  From  every  part  of  the 
desert,  and  from  the  most  distant  recesses  in  which  the 
Mahometan  religion  is  professed,  pilgrims  come  forth  to 
swell  the  number  of  the  great  caravans,  or  to  form 
smaller  distinct  bodies.  Besides  the  devotional  feelings 
which  are  satisfied  by  a  visit  to  the  tomb  of  the  prophet, 
the  pilgrim  earns  distinction  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow- 
men,  and  assumes  the  rank  of  a  hadjy  on  his  return. 


NATIONAL  MANNERS  OF  THE  HUNGARIANS. 

[From  a  Correspondent  sometime  resident  in  Hungary.] 

The  south-eastern  division  of  that  monarchical  confedera¬ 
tion  which  is  called  the  Austrian  empire,  and  which  is 
composed  of  very  different  nations,  forms  the  kingdom 
of  Hungary,  with  the  incorporated  kingdoms  of  Croatia 
and  Sclavonia,  and  the  principality  of  Siebenbiirgen,  better 
known  as  Transylvania.  These  countries,  which  perhaps 
on  the  destruction  of  the  Ottoman  empire  in  Europe  may 
be  one  day  called  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  new 
formation  of  the  political  system  of  the  south-east  of  this 
quarter  of  the  world,  are  even  now  in  their  interior  and 
social  life  almost  wholly  unknown  to  us. 

People  of  many  different  nations  dwell  in  these  coun¬ 
tries,  but  we  shall  here  only  occupy  ourselves  with  the 
inhabitants  forming  the  bulk  of  the  population,  namely, 
the  Hungarians  and  Sclavonians.  With  the  character 
and  peculiarities  of  the  emigrants — the  Germans,  Greeks, 
Vvbllachians,  Armenians,  and  Jews,  we  are  far  better  ac¬ 
quainted,  and  they  present  no  occasion  for  digression. 

Upon  entering  these  countries,  the  attention  of  every 
traveller  is  immediately  attracted  to  a  race  of  men  who 
are  distinguished  by  a  tall  and  slender  figure,  dark  hair 
and  eyes,  regular  features,  and  a  proud  and  noble  car¬ 
riage.  Some  features  peculiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
East,  which  are  discovered  in  their  countenances  and 
movements,  will  tell  him  that  this  people  has  descended 
from  the  Mongolian  race,  and  is  probably  one  of  the 
latest  that  has  immigrated  to  Europe.  This  is  the  race 
of  the  Magyars,  as  the  Hungarians  calf  themselves  in 
their  native  tongue.  Light  hair,  gray  or  blue  eyes, 
rather  coarse  features,  and  a  lounging,  negligent  gait, 
distinguish  the  Sclavonian  (in  Hungarian  theTotok),  and 
they  are  also  recognizable  on  account  of  their  great  bodily 
strength  and  lofty  stature. 

Although  in  the  towns,  and  particularly  in  the  princi¬ 
pal  trading  town  of  Pesth,  the  French  fashions  have  to  a 


considerable  extent  supplanted  the  national  garb,  yet  this 
fashion  is  confined  to  the  townsmen ;  while  on  the  con¬ 
trary  civil  officers,  students,  and  country  gentlemen  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  use  of  the  national  dress.  This  consists  of  a 
short  narrow  jacket  (dollmany)  with  sleeves,  ornamented 
with  laces  and  five  rows  of  buttons,  which  fits  close  to 
the  body ;  of  long  and  tight-laced  pantaloons  ;  of  a  pair 
of  csimen,  or  Hungarian  boots  of  Cordovan  leather,  with 
silver  spurs,  which  rattle  at  every  movement ;  of  a  belt 
(ov)  which  is  girded  tight  round  the  waist,  and  beneath 
which  is  fastened  the  cord  on  which  hangs  the  crooked 
Hungarian  sabre.  Besides  this,  over  the  shoulders  hangs 
a  jacket  somewhat  similar  to  the  dollmany,  bordered 
with  fur  (in  Hungarian  meute),  and  which  is  only  loosely 
fastened  about  the  neck  by  laces,  and  sits  close  nowhere 
else.  The  covering  for  the  head  consists  of  a  cylindri- 
cally-formed  otter-skin  cap  (kalpack),  from  the  top  of 
which  descends  a  long  bag  of  black  or  red  velvet  with  a 
tassel.  In  modern  times  the  greater  part  of  the  nobility, 
instead  of  the  meute,  have  adopted  the  still  older  national 
garment — the  Attila-coat,  which  closely  resembles  the 
Polish  surtout,  reaching  up  to  the  chin.  The  colour  of 
this  national  clothing  is,  with  civil  officers  and  students, 
uniformly  black,  and  with  nobleman  and  other  persons, 
according  to  their  fancy.  Many  of  the  townsmen  even  yet 
adhere  to  the  national  garb,  but  the  fair  sex  in  the  towns 
wholly  and  thoroughly  follow  the  fashion  of  the  capital  of 
the  empire,  and  it  is  extremely  rare  to  see  a  lady  of  rank 
in  the  beautiful  and  very  becoming  female  national  cloth¬ 
ing. 

The  country  people  wear,  both  in  winter  and  summer, 
wide  linen  trowsers  (gattga),  and  short  cloth  jackets  or¬ 
namented  with  buttons.  The  head  is  covered  with  a 
broad  felt  hat.  The  dress  of  the  female  peasants  resem¬ 
bles  that  of  the  German  women.  The  married  women 
wear  caps,  and  the  unmarried  plait  their  hair  with  broad 
gay-coloured  ribbons  into  long  tresses,  which  frequently 
reach  as  low  as  the  calves  of  their  legs.  When  the 
weather  is  cold,  every  one  wears  an  upper  garment  made 
of  sheep-skin  without  sleeves  (bunta),  in  which  they  wrap 
themselves,  and  the  outside  of  which,  on  the  smooth  side 
of  the  skin,  is  ornamented  with  embroidered  flowers.  Al¬ 
most  every  man  carries  a  stick,  the  upper  end  of  which 
is  furnished  with  an  iron  hammer  (csakan).  Next  to  the 
sword,  spurs,  and  stick,  the  tobacco-pipe  forms  the  most 
important  part  of  the  male  attire.  These  tobacco-pipes 
(which  many  women  also  adopt),  with  a  long  tobacco 
purse  of  buck-skin  with  strings  (kostek),  and  the  iron 
instrument  used  as  a  stopper  and  to  clean  out  the  pipe, 
&c.,  are  thoroughly  necessary  to  the  comfort  of  a  Hun¬ 
garian.  To  the  Magyar  as  well  as  to  the  Sclavonian, 
the  use  of  the  horse  is  as  much  a  custom  as  a  necessity, 
and  they  use  them  alike  for  their  journeys  and  their  bu¬ 
siness. 

The  proper  Hungarian  language,  but  little  known  to 
foreigners,  is  full-sounding,  accentuated,  harmonious,  and 
solemn.  It  has  very  peculiar  forms,  and  the  linguist 
will  find  therein  materials  for  very  interesting  investiga¬ 
tions.  Many  words  sound  similarly  to  the  Turkish,  and 
both  languages  seem  to  have  sprung  from  a  common 
source.  Until  the  year  1835  Latin  was  the  juridical 
and  scientific  language  of  the  schools,  but  in  that  year 
the  diet  compelled  the  Austrian  cabinet  to  introduce  the 
native  tongue  in  all  public  transactions  and  in  the  process 
of  teaching,  and  the  now  awakened  national  spirit  is 
actively  busy  in  perfecting-  this  rich  and  poetical  lan¬ 
guage.  This  language,  however,  is  not  used  throughout 
Hungary ;  its  proper  seat  is  in  the  free  districts  of  Cu- 
mania  and  Tazvgia,  and  in  Debretzoen  and  the  countries 

JO 7 

around  that  town,  where  the  population  is  purely 
Magyar.  In  the  north  of  Flungary  Sclavonic  is  com¬ 
monly  spoken;  and  in  the  south,  Wallachian,  Greek, 
German,  Sclavonic,  and  but  very  little  Hungarian ;  in 
Croatia  and  Sclavonia  dialects  of  the  Sclavonic  and 
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German  are  spoken  \  and  in  Transylvania,  Hungarian, 
Wallachian,  and  German. 

In  Vienna  the  Hungarians  are  continually  introduced 
upon  the  stage  as  braggadocios  and  scaramouches ;  while 
anecdotes,  which  Germans  relate  of  the  Austrians,  are  in 
Austria  fathered  upon  the  Hungarians.  When,  however, 
a  foreigner  of  impartial  opinions  enters  this  country,  this 
veil  of  prejudice  soon  falls.  To  the  removal  of  these 
prejudices  the  newly  established  navigation  of  the  Danube 
to  Turkey  will  greatly  contribute.  In  no  country  what¬ 
ever  is  hospitality  so  cordial  and  sincere  f  the  inhabitants, 
divided  by  their  political  constitution  into  four  classes, 
namely,  the  nobility,  the  clergy,  the  citizens,  and  the 
people  (plebs)/  are  obliging,  polite,  and  friendly  to  every 
foreigner.  In  the  country  the  privilege  of  selling  wine 
and  other  drinks  belongs  to  the  land  proprietor  as  a  pri¬ 
vilege,  and  this  right  is  commonly  farmed  to  the  Jews. 
But  as  in  every  village  one  or  two,  or  even  more,  gentle¬ 
men’s  houses  and  a  parsonage-house  are  to  be  found,  every 
foreigner  may  feel  assured  that  in  any  of  these  he  will  be 
most  hospitably  received,  gratuitously  accommodated, 
and  most  kindly  treated ;  for  to  the  confined  life  of  the 
Hungarian  gentlefolks  the  arrival  of  a  foreigner  affords  a 
favourable  opportunity  of  satisfying  their  desire  of  ac¬ 
quiring  the  news,  since  till  now  few  newspapers  have 
been  published  in  Hungarian,  while  those  in  German, 
though  allowed,  are  repudiated  as  being  subject  to  the 
censorship  of  the  Austrian  government. 

In  the  villages  societies  frequently  assemble  in  the 
evenings,  consisting  of  gentlefolks,  clergymen,  teachers, 
engineers,  and  other  intelligent  persons  of  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  alternately  at  different  houses.  Here  they  play  at 
cards,  or  political  and  scientific  subjects  are  discussed. 
The  nobleman  in  the  country  has  no  other  source  of 
entertainment  than  these  societies  and  the  sports  of  the 
field,  game  being  very  plentiful  in  most  parts  of  the 
country.  He  himself  goes  with  the  products  of  his  estate 
to  the  great  yearly  fairs,  from  whence  at  the  same  time 
he  provides  himself  with  such  articles  of  luxury  as  he 
thinks  necessary. 

The  true  national  dish  of  the  Hungarians  consists  of 
beef  cut  into  small  pieces  and  stewed  in  its  own  fat,  with 
a  sauce  highly  peppered  (gulgas  lius).  The  Hungarian 
wines,  and  their  excellent  and  various  sorts,  are  univer¬ 
sally  well  known.  At  the  frequent  feasts  of  the  Hun¬ 
garian  gentlefolks,  at  which  one  can  scarcely  form  an 
idea  of  the  quantities  of  food  and  drink  that  are  con¬ 
sumed,  these  splendid  wines  are  profusely  distributed  out 
of  enormous  bottles,  and  in  ample  goblets,  to  the  ever- 
welcome  guests  and  their  accompanying  servants. 

In  the  towns  there  are  all  the  varied  species  of  amuse¬ 
ment  which  are  found  in  other  countries.  In  Pesth  is 
an  opera-house,  in  which  German  operas  are  performed. 
The  Hungarian  theatre  is  only  open  in  this  town  on 
market-days ;  at  other  times  it  is  fixed  at  Debretzoen  and 
Miskoby.  In  all  other  towns  and  markets  there  are, 
however,  troops  of  strolling  players,  who  in  Hungarian 
or  German  represent  comedies  pretty  execrably. 

As  to  music  it  is  almost  exclusively  practised  by  the 
Gipsies  (Tziegan),  great  numbers  of  whom  inhabit 
Hungary  and  Transylvania.  The  Emperor  Joseph  II. 
induced  them  to  submit  to  be  baptized,  decreed  to  them 
civil  rights,  gave  them  the  name  of  New  Hungarians, 
and  ordered  that  they  should  adopt  family  names.  After 
the  death  of  this  reformer,  however,  they  fell  back  to 
their  old  customs,  and  adhere  to  them  still,  though  they 
now  profess  to  hold  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  They 
live  in  hamlets  by  t-hemselves,  and  follow  the  trades  of 
blacksmiths,  farriers,  cattle-doctors,  players,  fortune- 
telleis,  and  national  musicians.  They  dress  like  the 
Hungarian  peasantry,  but  in  brighter  and  more  con¬ 
trasted  colours. 

The  Hungarian  melodies  are  slow,  solemn,  with  warlike 
bursts,  passionate  complaints,  or  die  away  in  a  warble. 


These  melodies  are  but  little  known  in  foreign  countries 
Love-complainings,  combats,  and  melancholy  constitute 
their  romantic  character.  The  Hungarian  dance  is  like 
their  music,  in  which  they  strike  the  cadences  of  the 
music  with  their  spurs,  turn  themselves  solemnly  in  a 
circle,  until,  the  music  swelling  by  degrees,  the  dancers 
accelerate  their  motions  to  an  exhausting  whirl,  and  the 
dance  ends  in  a  soft  adagio  movement.  The  gipsies 
play  every  thing  that  they  hear  without  notes.  Their 
principal  instruments  are  the  violin,  bass  viol,  violoncello, 
cymbal,  and  trumpet.  Many  possess  great  mastery  over 
their  instrument.  Concerts  are  given,  and  musical 
societies  exist  in  all  the  towns,  and  in  the  circles  of  the 
gentlefolks. 

Literature  and  science  have  flourished  for  many  cen¬ 
turies  in  Hungary.  Many  eminent  men  have  distin¬ 
guished  themselves  by  their  original  works  in  the  Latin 
and  Hungarian  languages,  which  well  deserve  to  become 
known  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  Our  limits,  however,  forbid 
us  to  extend  upon  this  subject,  but  we  may  observe  that 
Hungary  is  a  land  of  poetry,  and  possesses  excellent 
poets. 

In  every  town  there  are  institutions  for  the  education 
of  the  upper  and  lower  classes.  We  will  mention  here 
merely  the  excellently  regulated  university  of  Pesth,  and 
the  college  for  Protestants  at  Saros  Patak,  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  juridical  school  of  Hungary. 

Manufactures  at  present  are  in  a  very  low  condition, 
and  few  manufactories  exist.  The  means  of  internal 
communication  are  bad,  and  trade  is  confined  to  raw 
produce.  All  productions  of  art  are  brought  from 
Vienna.  Some  time  since,  however,  the  Hungarian  pro¬ 
vincial  states  induced  the  Austrian  government  to  give 
up  to  them  the  ports  of  Fiume  and  Porto  Re,  on  the 
Adriatic  Gulf.  These  harbours  belong  now  to  Hun¬ 
gary,  a  circumstance  of  the  highest  importance  for  the 
exportation  of  Hungarian  produce.  In  the  late  Diet  the 
States  also  desired  a  national  flag,  which  proposal  the 
Emperor  certainly  rejected,  but  which  nevertheless  must 
come  with  time. 

The  great  majority  of  the  genuine  Hungarian  popula¬ 
tion  (in  Transylvania  they  are  called  Szeckler,  or  Sciuli) 
profess  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  but  a  considerable 
number,  particularly  of  the  nobility,  are  Protestants,  who 
have  recently  complained  of  being  somewhat  oppressed. 
The  Greeks  and  Armenians  have  entire  freedom  for  their 
own  religions,  and  the  numerous  Jews  enjoy  a  complete 
toleration.  In  Transylvania  many  of  the  nobility  and  a 
considerable  number  of  the  people  are  Socinians.  These 
religious  differences  are  a  misfortune  for  the  country,  since 
they  frequently  convert  the  otherwise  national  unanimity 
into  contention  and  discord.  In  the  aristocratical  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  Hungarians  one  sees  how  it  is  that  the  no¬ 
bility  is  considered  as  the  aegis  of  the  national  freedom 
against  the  encroachment  of  the  political  principles  of  the 
Austrian  government. 

Among  these  Hungarian  nobility,  and  among  the 
clergy  of  all  the  different  faiths,  are  found  men  of  the 
highest  intelligence  and  the  purest  patriotism  ;  but  we 
will  only  mention  here  the  names  of  Prince  Esterhazy, 
Count  Sechenji,  who  has  introduced  the  steam-boat  upon 
the  Danube,  and  Count  Karacsay,  who  has  been  ex¬ 
tremely  active  in  the  improvement  of  agriculture  and  the 
institutions  for  purposes  of  education.  Hundreds  of 
landed  proprietors  contribute  extraordinary  sums  for  the 
purposes  of  stimulating  the  national  industry  and  of  ex¬ 
tending  useful  knowledge,  and  it  is  only  to  be  lamented 
that  the  Austrian  government  places  all  possible  obstruc¬ 
tions  in  the  way  of  such  undertakings. 
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There  is  a  briclle-road  from  the  Devil’s  Bridge  across 
Plynlimmon  to  Machynlleth,  which  is  shorter  by  13  or 
14  miles  than  the  carriage-road  by  Aberystwith.  The 
mountain  above  named  is  of  great  extent,  but  lumpish, 
dull,  and  very  boggy ;  insomuch  that  it  is  .  scarcely 
prudent  in  strangers  to  cross  it  without  a  guide. 

The  road  from  the  Devil’s  Bridge  to  Aberystwith 
(about  12  miles),  along  the  hills  which  flank  Cwm  Rydol 
on  the  south,  is  dreary,  but  commands  some  fine  views  of 
the  vale  below,  and  of  the  sea.  The  way  along  the 
valley,  in  the  upper  part  of  which  the  Rydol  forms  two 
more  cascades,  of  some  height  and  ample  volume,  is  said 
to  be  preferable.  Aberystwith  is  a  thriving  bathing-place, 
greatly  improved,  and  much  frequented  of  late  years  ;  it 
has  a  steep  beach  and  a  noble  sea.  The  bathing'is  said  to 
be  somewhat  dangerous,  from  the  depth  of  the  water  and 
the  strong  draught  of  the  tide.  The  hill  to  the  north 
commands  a  fine  view  over  the  greater  part  of  Cardigan 
Bay. 


2  D 


We  now  return  to  the  south,  to  give  a  short  account  of 
the  western  coast.  The  following  route  perhaps  is  the 
best  that  can  be  adopted  : — Caermarthen,  Tenby,  Pem¬ 
broke,  Haverford-West,  St.  David’s,  Fishguard,  Car¬ 
digan,  Newcastle-in-Emlyn,  Lampeter,  Tregaron,  Aber¬ 
ystwith.  In  picturesque  beauty,  with  a  few  brilliant 
exceptions,  Pembrokeshire  and  Cardiganshire  are  deci¬ 
dedly  inferior  to  the  more  eastern  counties.  Pembroke¬ 
shire,  however,  is  remarkable  for  the  number  and  mag¬ 
nificence  of  its  castellated  ruins.  Tenby  is  a  well-fre¬ 
quented  bathing-place,  singularly  situated  on  a  rock 
running  far  into  the  sea,  which  at  spring-tides  is  almost 
insulated  ;  it  is  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  the  sands, 
and  the  cliffs  around  it  are  lofty  and  picturesque.  On 
the  way  to  Pembroke  is  Lamphey  Park,  formerly  one  of 
the  Bishop  of  St.  David’s  numerous  and  splendid  resi¬ 
dences  ;  the  remains  still  testify  to  its  former  magni¬ 
ficence.  The  ruin  of  Manorbeer  Castle  lies  on  the  left, 
between  the  road  and  the  sea  :  Carew  Castle,  a  still 
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nobler  ruin,  lies  to  the  right,  at  the  head  of  a  deep 
inlet  of  Milford  Haven.  Pembroke,  situated  on  another 
deep  inlet,  is  a  quiet  town,  with  little  to  attract  visitors, 
except  the  castle,  which  is  inferior  in  size  and  grandeur 
to  no  monument  of  antiquity  in  South  Wales  except 
Caerphilly  :  in  situation  Pembroke  has  the  advantage. 
The  peninsula  to  the  south,  cut  off  by  Milford  Haven,  is 
dull.  Stackpole  Court,  however,  belonging  to  Lord 
Cawdor,  is  a  fine  seat,  and  the  coast  from  the  Lenny  Plead 
to  St.  Gowan’s  Head  is  unusually  lofty,  grand,  and 
singular. 

Milford  Haven,  the  finest  harbour  of  our  island,  is 
sixteen  miles  long,  from  the  sea  to  the  division  of  the 
two  rivers  at  its  head.  Its  shores,  deeply  indented  by 
creeks,  are  for  the  most  part  well  cultivated,  and  rise  in 
gentle  hills.  It  is  seen  to  best  advantage  by  taking  a 
boat  from  Pembroke  to  Milford ;  the  latter  town  is  mo¬ 
dern.  Plaverford-West,  on  the  Duncleddy  river,  which 
is  navigable  thus  far,  is  the  chief  town  of  the  county  in 
trade  and  population :  there  is  a  castle,  as  usual,  and 
the  remains  of  a  priory.  St.  David’s  of  old  was  a  place 
of  extreme  sanctity,  much  resorted  to  by  pilgrims.  It  is 
now  remarkable  only  for  its  architectural  remains  :  the 
cathedral,  though  much  dilapidated,  is  still  the  most  com¬ 
plete  and  extensive  ecclesiastical  building  in  South  Wales ; 
and  the  remains  of  the  bishop’s  palace  are  large  and 
elegant.  St.  David’s  Head,  the  westernmost  point  of  the 
principality,  is  a  stupendous  rock  jutting  far  into  the  sea, 
and  deeply  worn  by  the  furious  assaults  of  the  Atlantic. 
From  St.  David’s  to  Fishguard  the  country  continues  to 
be  dull  and  poor.  Fishguard  is  a  mean  and  small  town, 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gwin :  it  possesses 
some  trade,  having  the  best  harbour  in  Cardigan  Bay, 
which  affords  but  little  shelter  to  ships  in  distress.  A 
bill  for  its  improvement  is  now  under  the  consideration 
of  parliament.  It  is  a  dreary  road  from  Fishguard  to 
Cardigan :  and  indeed  the  pleasure  of  visiting  St.  David’s 
is  dearly  purchased  by  the  long  dull  round  which  it 
entails.  From  Haverford-West  to  Cardigan  there  is  a 
direct  road,  twenty-four  miles  long. 

Cardigan  is  a  borough  and  seaport,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Teifi,  or  Tivy,  of  no  great  trade.  On  this  river, 
which  abounds  in  salmon  of  superior  quality,  the  ancient 
British  mode  of  fishing  may  still  be  observed.  The 
fishermen  use  a  light  boat  or  canoe,  called  a  coracle, 
made  of  wicker  covered  with  hide  or  tarred  canvass, 
which  is  managed  with  one  hand,  while  the  net  is  drawn 
with  the  other.  The  town  of  Cardigan  is  ill  built ; 
but  its  antiquities  are  numerous  and  interesting.  The 
castle,  the  ancient  bridge,  the  priory,  the  church,  are 
worthy  of  attention  :  and  the  environs  possess  much 
beauty.  The  banks  of  the  river  are  well  worth  following 
towards  the  sea  ;  in  which  direction,  in  Pembrokeshire, 
stand  the  ruins  of  St.  Dogmael’s  priory  :  but  Kilgerran 
Castle  is  the  pride  of  the  vicinity.  It  is  best  visited  by 
water  from  Cardigan.  The  river  is  varied  and  beautiful : 
the  first  reach  traverses  a  rich  flat,  with  a  bolder  prospect 
in  advance  of  rocks  and  w'oods.  After  winding  for  a 
time  through  these,  on  turning  a  point  the  castle  comes 
into  view,  about  three  miles  from  Cardigan.  It  is  ex¬ 
tensive,  richly  varied  in  outline,  and  stands  command- 
ingly  on  a  lofty  precipice  overhanging  the  water.  No 
river-landscape  in  South  W ales,  perhaps,  is  superior  to 
this.  There  is  a  fine  picture  of  it  by  Wilson,  who  is 
said  to  have  introduced  the  principal  features  of  this  fa¬ 
vourite  spot  into  several  of  his  works.  The  excursion  may 
be  continued  by  water  some  way  farther,  to  Pont  Lechryd ; 
from  which  a  pleasant  walk  or  ride  leads  along  the  east 
bank  of  the  Tivy  to  Kenartli,  where  there  is  a  famous 
salmon-leap.  This  fall  does  not  exceed  twelve  feet 
in  height,  but  the  river  throws  itself  over  the  rock  in  a 
broad  unbroken  sheet,  and  the  accessories  are  grand. 
The  best  point  of  view  is  from  Kenartli  bridge,  where 
the  counties  of  Cardigan,  Pembroke,  and  Caermarthen 


meet.  The  north  bank  of  the  river,  however,  should 
be  visited  by  land  as  well  as  water  :  the  road  from  Car¬ 
digan  to  Lechryd  commands  views,  from  a  considerable 
height,  of  the  principal  reaches  of  the  river,  and  there  is 
a  footpath  cut  by  the  waterside.  Neither  of  these  ought 
to  be  neglected.  Kenarth  lies  about  half  way  between 
Cardigan  and  Newcastle-in-Emlyn.  The  latter  is  a  poor 
town,  divided  by  the  Tivy,  which  here  makes  a  most  remark¬ 
able  horse-shoe  bend,  almost  encircling  the  castle  which 
has  given  its  addition  to  the  ancient  name  of  Emlyn. 

Lampeter,  also  on  the  Tivy,  is  distant  about  twenty 
miles  from  Newcastle.  A  bad  road  on  the  Caermarthen- 
shire  side  is  recommended  in  preference  to  the  more  re¬ 
gular  route,  as  far  as  Llandyssul,  from  Which  village  the 
Cardiganshire  side  may  be  followed  to  the  confluence  of 
the  small  river  Cletur ;  turning  up  which,  we  soon  regain 
the  high  road.  By  this  course  the  whole  river  from 
Newcastle  to  the  Cletur  is  seen :  higher  up  the  Tivy 
loses  its  chief  attractions.  Lampeter  is  a  poor  town, 
situated  in  a  most  dreary  region.  Near  it  stands 
the  college,  founded  in  1822,  for  the  education 
of  Welsh  youths  intended  for  the  church,  in  the  hope 
of  training  up  a  clergy,  substantially  qualified  for  their 
duties,  from  a  class  too  poor  to  encounter  a  residence  at 
Cambridge  or  Oxford.  The  buildings  are  handsome, 
and,  with  the  grounds,  form  a  pleasing  ornament  to  the 
neighbourhood. 

From  Lampeter  to  Tregaron  (ten  or  eleven  miles)  the 
country  becomes  more  and  more  desolate.  Tregaron  is 
a  miserable  place;  but  it  affords  sleeping  accommoda¬ 
tion.  A  road  to  Buallt  goes  up  Cwm  Yerwin,  close  to 
the  source  of  the  Toothy,  and  crossing  a  hill  descends 
upon  the  Irvon  at  its  head.  The  traveller  to  the  south¬ 
ward  cannot  do  better  than  descend  the  Toothy  by  Ystrad 
Ffin  to  Llandovery.  (See  No.  390.)  Five  or  six  miles  to 
the  north,  the  little  village  of  Pentrerhydvendiged  boasts  a 
public-house ;  near  which  the  ruined  abbey  of  Y strad 
Fflur  stands  on  one  of  the  pleasantest  spots  on  this  part  of 
the  Tivy.  A  fine  Saxon  arch  is  the  only  object  of  interest 
which  now  remains ;  the  modern  church  is  built  out  of 
the  ruins.  This  sequestered  monastery  was  once  of  much 
importance,  and  much  reverenced,  a  favourite  spot  for 
the  burial  of  the  South  Wales  princes;  and  here,  as  well 
as  at  Conway  in  Caernarvonshire,  the  British  records 
were  carried  on,  and  preserved.  The  Tivy  has  its 
source  in  a  small  lake  called  Llyn  Teifi,  one  of  a  cluster 
of  five  on  the  mountain-top,  not  far  from  Ystrad  Fflur. 
These  pools  have  little  beauty  to  recommend  them  ;  but 
if  the  traveller  is  bound  for  the  Devil’s  Bridge  or  Havod, 
they  lie  hardly  out  of  the  way.  Beavers,  the  memory  of 
which  is  preserved  in  many  parts  of  Wales,  are  related 
by  the  ancient  historians  to  have  been  found  in  the  Tivy 
later  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  island.  From 
Tregaron  a  solitary,  but  not  unpleasing,  route  to  Aberyst- 
with  may  be  followed  down  the  lower  portion  of  Cwm 
Ystwith. 

From  Cardigan  to  Aberystwith  by  the  coast  is  a  dreary 
journey  of  near  forty  miles.  The  views  are  occasionally 
grand,  and  the  antiquities,  camps,  castles,  and  druidical 
remains,  are  numerous;  but  on  the  whole,  no  part  of 
Wales  offers  so  little  to  interest  as  the  coast  journey  from 
St.  David’s  to  Aberystwith.  A  cross-road  leads  from 
Lampeter  down  the  Ayron,  or  Arron,  to  Aberayron ;  and 
a  better  to  Llanrhystid,  which  is  the  regular  road  to  Aber¬ 
ystwith. 

There  is  a  choice  of  two  routes  from  Aberystwith 
northwards,  towards  Dolgelle.  The  turnpike  road  to 
Machynlleth  (about  19  miles)  runs  inland  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  Dovey,  which  at  its  mouth  forms  the 
boundary  between  North  and  South  Wales.  Another  way 
follows  the  coast  more  closely,  crossing  the  river  at  its 
mouth,  by  a  ferry  opposite  the  small  town  of  Aberdovey. 
I  followed  the  last,  which  is  not  particularly  pleasant, 
until,  on  reaching  the  summit  of  a  hill  about  six  miles 
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from  Aberystwith,  there  opens  a  splendid  view  of  the 
Merionethshire  and  Caernarvonshire  coasts.  At  low-water 
a  considerable  tract  of  sand  is  to  be  crossed  on  foot  be¬ 
fore  we  reach  the  ferry.  Aberdovey  is  a  pretty  village, 
about  ten  miles  from  Aberystwith,  and  four  from  Towyn, 
a  small  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  which  bears  that 
name.  Distant  from  it  about  three  miles  up  the  valley 
is  Craig  y  Derin  (the  bird-rock),  a  lofty  overhanging 
precipice,  the  favourite  haunt  and  breeding-place  of  sea¬ 
birds  innumerable.  Extraordinary  accounts  are  told  of 
the  strange  effects  produced  by  the  mingled  voices  of 
birds  proceeding  from  it.  From  Towyn  to  Dolgelle 
there  is  a  choice  of  roads ;  one  follows  the  sea-coast, 
and  the  estuary  of  the  Mawe,  alone:  the  northern  base 
of  Cader  Idris,  which,  passing  under  the  grand  mountain 
on  one  side,  and  with  the  beautiful  estuary  and  wild 
hills  of  Barmouth  on  the  other,  must  needs  possess  great 
beauty.  Another  road  leads  inland,  on  the  south-side 
of  Cader  Idris,  past  a  small  lake,  which  Bingley  calls 
Llyn  Mwyngil ;  it  is  however  more  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  Tal  y  Llyn,  which  properly  belongs  to  the 
western  end  of  it.  This  is  a  very  lovely  spot.  Two  miles 
from  Towyn,  a  turn  to  the  left  may  be  taken  which  leads 
up  the  valley  of  the  Dysinwy,  and  over  the  western  shoulder 
of  Cader  Idris  to  Dolgelle.  It  is  a  wild  and  pleasant 
walk,  and  as  it  passes  at  a  very  considerable  height,  the 
ascent  of  the  mountain  may  be  made  without  going  much 
out  of  the  way.  The  Tal  y  Llyn  road  however  is  superior 
in  beauty  ;  and  the  ascent  of  Cader  Idris  may  still  better 
be  made  on  this  side,  in  the  direction  of  Llyn  y  Cae 
(the  enclosed  lake),  which  lies  about  half-way  up  the 
mountain ;  a  dark,  stern  pool,  overhung  on  three  sides  by 
lofty,  almost  perpendicular,  rocks,  and  equal,  perhaps 
superior,  in  gloomy  sublimity  to  the  finest  of  the  Cumbrian 
tarns.  The  ascent  from  it  to  the  summit  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  is  steep  and  laborious.  The  view  from  the  highest 
point,  called  Pen  y  Cader,  is  not  less  striking,  though, 
perhaps,  less  extensive,  than  that  from  Snowdon,  though 
the  height  is  inferior,  being  only  2850  feet  above  the  green 
at  Dolgelle ;  which,  again,  is  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of 
high-water.  Mr.  Bingley  states  that  the  whole  coast  of 
Cardigan  Bay  even  to  St.  David’s  Head  was  visible  to  him ; 
but  in  that  case  the  atmosphere  must  have  been  unusually 
clear.  The  rich  vale  of  Dolgelle  and  the  beautiful  es- 
tuary  at  our  feet  add  greatly  to  the  effect  of  the  dark 
mountains  which  environ  them,  and  give  a  charm  and 
liveliness  to  the  scene,  which  the  view  from  Snowdon, 
where  all  appearance  of  life  and  cultivation  is  far  removed, 
does  not  possess.  To  the  north-east,  Bala  Lake  is  con¬ 
spicuous,  and  the  distant  range  of  the  Berwyn  closes  the 
view.  The  summit  is  devoid  of  vegetation,  and  covered 
with  shattered  rocks.  It  is  tliree-fold  :  the  highest  point 
is  called  Pen  y  Cader  ;  the  second,  to  the  east,  Mynydd 
Moel  (the  bald  mountain) ;  the  third,  Craig  y  Cae. 
There  is  a  public-house  or  small  inn  at  Tal  y  Llyn,  and 
another,  the  Blue  Lion,  a  little  above  the  upper  end  of 
the  lake  :  a  guide  up  the  mountain  may  best  be  taken 
from  the  latter.  A  bed  may  be  had  at  either  of  these 
houses  ;  but  those  who  ascend  from  Tal  y  Llyn  will  usu¬ 
ally  descend  the  opposite  side  of  the  mountain  to  Dol- 
gelle;  especially  as  there  is  not  much  missed  by  quitting 
the  highway  at  the  Red  Lion.  Where  a  day  more  or  less 
is  of  little  consequence,  the  best  way  perhaps  would  be  to 
take  the  coast-road  from  Towyn  to  Dolgelle,  in  which  case 
a  day  should  be  given  to  the  ascent  of  Cader  Idris, 
crossing  the  mountain  by  Llyn  y  Cae  to  Tal  y  Llyn,  and 
returning  to  Dolgelle  by  the  Machynlleth  road. 

I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  road  from  Aberystwith 
to  Machynlleth.  The  latter  is  a  small  neat  town  situated 
in  Montgomeryshire,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  Dovey, 
which  has  its  source  a  good  way  to  the  north  in  the  Arran 
Mountains.  From  Machynlleth  a  wild  mountain-road 
leads  over  a  lower  part  of  that  chain  of  hills  which  rises 
to  the  south  into  the  three-fold  summit  of  Plinlimmon,  to 


Llanidloes,  distant  19  miles,  and  a  bridle-way  leads  to  the 
Devil’s  Bridge.  The  moors  in  this  direction,  however,  are 
so  extensive,  so  boggy,  and  so  little  marked,  that  it  is 
hardly  expedient  to  traverse  them  without  a  guide.  There 
are  numerous  small  lakes  among  them  :  one  called  Llyn 
Pen  Rhaiadr,  about  six  miles  from  Machynlleth,  derives 
its  name  from  a  lofty  waterfall  mentioned,  but  unvisited, 
by  Bingley  :  it  is  on  the  boundary  of  Cardiganshire  and 
Montgomeryshire,  not  much  out  of  the  direction  of  the 
Devil’s  Bridge.  Another  grandly  wild  pool,  Llyn  Be- 
geulin,  or  Begalen,  of  good  repute  among  anglers,  lies 
nearer  to  the  Llanidloes  road,  and  a  third  called  Glas  Llyn, 
nearer  to  Llanidloes.  The  Rydol  also  has  its  source  in 
a  small  lake  in  this  neighbourhood.  Plinlimmon  is  not 
worth  the  fatigue  and  trouble  of  an  ascent.  For  miles 
around  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  dull,  bleak  moor-land ; 
and  all  pleasing  objects  are  removed  too  far  from  the  eye 
to  be  effective. 

From  Machynlleth  to  Dolgelle,  a  distance  of  15  miles, 
the  road  at  first  follows  a  tributary  to  the  Dovey,  along 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  valleys  of  North  Wales,  unit¬ 
ing  a  great  portion  of  the  grandeur  which  more  pecu¬ 
liarly  belongs  to  Caernarvonshire,  with  richer  wood,  and 
a  more  luxuriant  and  cheerful  aspect.  Cader  Idris  forms 
a  noble  termination  to  the  view  :  his  triple  summit  is 
nowhere  seen  to  more  advantage,  and  on  this  account 
the  landscape  suffers  greatly  if  it  be  visited  in  the  re¬ 
verse  direction.  Nine  miles  from  Machynlleth,  near  the 
Blue  Lion,  this  road  joins  that  from  Towyn  to  Dolgelle. 
At  the  summit  of  the  pass  is  a  small  pool,  called  Llyn 
Tregraienen  (the  lake  of  the  three  pebbles),  so  called  after 
three  huge  blocks  of  rock,  detached  from  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  summits,  which,  according  to  tradition,  the  Giant 
Idris  here  shook  out  of  his  shoe.  Idris  is  a  mythologi¬ 
cal  personage :  the  ancient  writings  represent  him  as  a 
poet,  a  prince,  and  a  philosopher  :  it  is  tradition  that  has 
taken  the  liberty  of  converting  him  into  a  giant.  It  is 
supposed  by  some  that  the  name  of  the  mountain,  “  the 
chair  of  Idris,”  implies  that  he  had  an  observatory  on  its 
summit.  Tradition  seems  to  have  interpreted  the  chair 
in  a  more  literal  sense. 

The  descent  from  Llyn  Tregraienen  to  the  north  is  less 
pleasing  than  the  other  side  of  the  mountain.  The  car¬ 
riage  road  makes  a  considerable  circuit ;  but  a  shorter 
track  may  be  taken  over  the  north-eastern  shoulder  of 
the  mountain,  and  down  a  pretty  ravine  into  Dolgelle. 
The  same  ravine  may  be  followed  for  a  mile  or  more  in 
ascending  Cader  Idris  on  this  side ;  which  is  shorter, 
and,  I  think,  pleasanter  than  the  usual  route  along  the 
Towyn  road  :  the  latter  however  is  the  only  one  on  which 
horses  can  be  employed. 

If  the  eastern  part  of  Merionethshire  be  still  unvisited, 
a  very  beautiful  excursion  of  thyee  or  four  days  may  be 
made  to  Bala,  Dinas  Mowddu,  and  Machynlleth.  The 
stage  to  Bala,  18  miles,  is  by  no  means  the  finest  part  of 
this  round.  About  10  miles  from  Dolgelle  the  road 
reaches  its  highest  elevation,  after  which  it  descends  the 
valley  of  the  Dee  more  rapidly  than  it  ascended  that  of 
the  Wnion,  and  then  follows  the  northern  side  of  Bala 
Lake  (in  Welsh,  Llyn  Tegid),  the  largest  in  Wales.  This 
is  a  straight  sheet  of  water,  about  four  miles  long,  and 
half  a  mile  or  more  broad,  surrounded  by  gentle  hills. 
The  highest  summits,  the  Arrans  and  Arennigs,  are  dis¬ 
tant,  and  the  Berwyn  range,  which  flanks  it  on  the  south¬ 
east,  is  smooth  and  lumpish  in  its  outlines.  On  the 
south-eastern  declivity  of  the  latter  chain,  within  the 
limits  of  a  day’s  excursion,  that  is,  about  11  or  12  miles 
distant,  lies  a  remarkable  waterfall  called  Pistyll  Rhai¬ 
adr,  of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter. 
From  Bala  to  Dinas  Mowddu  and  Machynlleth,  the  road 
is  carried  along  the  south  side  of  the  lake,  at  the  upper 
end  of  which  it  turns  to  the  southward,  along  the  valley 
of  the  Twrch,  leaving  on  the  west  the  lofty  summit  of 
Arran  Penllyn.  This  river,  of  the  three  which  unite 
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near  the  head  of  the  lake,  has  perhaps  the  best  title  to  be 
considered  the  source  of  the  Dee,  which  does  not  assume  its 
name  until  it  issues  from  this  great  reservoir  at  Bala.  The 
Twrch  runs  in  a  deep  narrow  valley,  at  the  end  of  which 
begins  the  steep  and  difficult  ascent  of  Bwlch  y  Groes 
(the  pass  of  the  cross).  Pennant  calls  this  pass  “  one  of 
the  most  terrible  in  North  Wales.”  It  is  probably  im¬ 
proved  since  his  time ;  but  even  now  is  hardly  calculated 
for  wheel  carriages.  The  summit  is  about  six  miles 
from  the  lake  and  seven  from  Dinas  Mowddu.  After 
crossing  a  heathy  flat,  a  long  and  steep  descent,  en¬ 
closed  on  either  side  by  grand  and  rocky  precipices, 
leads  down  into  the  vale  of  the  Dovey,  which  from  hence 
is  our  constant  companion  on  the  wray  to  Machynlleth. 
The  bottom  is  narrow,  so  as  scarcely  to  admit  in  some 
places  even  of  a  strip  of  meadow  or  cultivated  ground  ; 
ljut  the  sides  are  varied  with  wood.  At  one  point  an 
opening  in  the  hills  presents  a  grand  view  of  the  loftier 
peak  of  Arran  Mowddu  rising  in  the  background. 
The  highest  hamlet  in  the  village  is  called  Llan  y 
Mowddu  ;  four  miles  farther  we  come  to  Dinas  Mowddu, 
a  wretched  village ;  notwithstanding  that  the  name  of 
Dinas  (a  fortified  place),  the  breadth  of  its  street,  and  a  few 
antient  remains  preserve  the  traces  of  its  former  import¬ 
ance.  It  would  be  a  pity  to  miss  the  upper  part  of  the 
valley  :  but  on  a  second  excursion  the  mountain-top 
might  be  followed  from  Bwlch  y  Groes  to  Arran  Mowddu, 
and  the  descent  be  made  direct  for  Dinas  Mowddu.  This 
would  occupy  more  time ;  the  increase  of  distance  would 
not  be  very  considerable. 

Dinas  Mowddu  is  situated  on  the  direct  road  from  Dol- 
gelle  to  Shrewsbury  by  Welsh  Pool,  which  following  the 
valley  downwards  for  two  miles  crosses  the  Dovey  at 
Pont  Fallwydd.  On  the  eastern  bank  stand  the  church 
and  inn  of  Mallwyd,  a  comfortable  resting-place.  The 
church-yard  in  Pennant’s  time  contained  two  remark¬ 
ably  fine  yew-trees.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  still 
exist.  Here  the  road  turns  eastward  to  Llanfair  and 
Welsh  Pool,  over  the  low  chain  of  hills  which  extends 
from  the  Berwyn  mountains  into  Cardiganshire,  and  of 
which  Plynlimmon  is  a  part.  There  is  a  road  on  either 
bank  down  the  valley  to  Machynlleth,  through  softer  and 
more  cultivated  scenery  than  we  have  hitherto  been  tra¬ 
versing.  Indeed  the  whole  valley  from  Bwlch  y  Groes  to 
Machynlleth  is  a  succession  of  varying  and  ever  pleasing 
pictures.  It  is  seen  by  comparatively  few  travellers,  for 
it  is  unfitted  for  the  passage  of  heavy  carriages ;  but 
hardly  any  part  of  the  country  will  better  repay  the  la¬ 
bour  of  the  explorer. 

The  road  to  Dolgelle  lies  in  the  first  instance  through 
a  deep  valley,  environed  by  lofty  mountains.  Evans,  in 
his  large  map,  marks  a  waterfall  in  the  neighbourhood 
called  Pistyll  y  Graigwen,  and  also  a  spot  called  Craig 
y  Pistyll  (the  rock  of  the  waterfall).  I  have  not  seen 
either  of  these,  and  do  not  find  them  noticed  in  the  guide¬ 
books.  On  ascending  the  pass,  called  by  Pennant  Bwlch 
Oer-ddyrws,  we  quit  the  basin  of  the  Dovey  for  that  of 
the  Mawe ;  and  the  road,  descending  rapidly,  joins  that 
from  Machynlleth  at  some  distance  from  Dolgelle.  The 
building  of  Dolgelle  is  most  irregular  :  it  has  been  whim¬ 
sically  compared  to  a  handful  of  nuts  thrown  down  on  a 
table,  with  a  cork  set  up  in  the  middle  for  the  church. 
The  beauty  of  the  situation  however  makes  abundant 
amends  for  the  irregularity  of  the  building  :  in  this 
respect  no  town  of  Wales  can  compete  with  it.  It 
stands  in  a  rich  valley,  watered  by  the  Wnion,  which 
descends  from  the  northern  side  of  the  Arran  Moun¬ 
tains,  near  the  confluence  of  that  river  with  the  Mawe, 
which  expands  into  an  estuary  about  two  miles  from 
the  town.  The  environs  abound  in  pleasant  excur¬ 
sions  and  objects  of  interest.  Among  these  is  Nannau, 
the  seat  of  Sir  Robert  Vaughan,  distant  from  Dolgelle 
about  three  miles  of  continued  ascent.  The  gardens, 
though  perhaps  the  most  elevated  in  the  island, 


are  very  beautiful,  and  abound  in  exotics.  The  park 
is  richly  wooded.  Here  stood  the  antient  tree  called 
Owyn  Glyndwr’s  Oak.  Four  centuries  ago  it  was 
so  aged,  that  its  hollow  trunk  is  said  to  have  been 
chosen  by  that  chief  to  conceal  the  body  of  a  slain 
enemy :  the  story  is  well  known  by  a  popular  ballad. 
The  tree  remained  a  shattered  shell,  shunned,  it  is 
said,  by  the  superstitious  peasantry,  until  1813,  when 
it  fell  on  the  night  of  July  13,  on  which  day  Sir  R. 
Hoare  had  made  a  drawing  of  it.  In  Pennant’s  time 
it  was  274-  feet  in  circumference,  in  the  last  stage  of 
decay,  and  wasted  into  the  form  of  a  Gothic  arch. 

On  the  way  to  Barmouth,  near  Llanilltyd  bridge,  and 
near  the  meeting  of  the  Mawe  and  Wnion,  some  remains  of 
Kemmer  Abbey  still  exist.  They  are  near  to,  but  not 
visible  from  the  road,  and  hardly  deserve  a  visit.  Bar¬ 
mouth  is  10  miles  from  Dolgelle;  the  road  crosses  the 
Mawe  at  Llanilltyd  bridge,  and  follows  closely  the  north¬ 
ern  shore  of  the  estuary,  through  one  of  the  most  romantic 
valleys  of  the  island.  The  tide  flows  nearly  within  a 
mile  of  Llanilltyd  bridge,  and  as  an  extensive  tract  of 
mud  or  sand  is  left  exposed  at  every  ebb,  the  scenery 
is  of  course  seen  to  most  advantage  at  the  time  of 
high-water.  The  river  is  then  navigable  for  boats 
within  two  miles  of  Dolgelle.  The  carriage-road  however 
is  always  preferable  to  the  water  :  it  commands  magnifi¬ 
cent  views  of  Cader  Idris  and  the  hills  towards  Towvn, 
while  the  scenery  of  the  north  bank  is  continually  chang¬ 
ing  as  the  way  winds  round  successive  angles  of  the 
jutting  cliffs,  and  round  the  little  bays  of  the  estuary. 

Barmouth  is  a  corrupted  form  of  Abermawe,  the  mouth 
of  the  Mawe ;  the  town  is  ill  built,  and  singularly  situ¬ 
ated,  on  the  side  of  so  steep  a  hill  that  the  windows  of  one 
house  are  often  brought  into  very  inconvenient  neighbour¬ 
hood  with  the  chimneys  of  another.  It  is  however  largely 
frequented  as  a  bathing-place,  and  accordingly  the  ac¬ 
commodations  are  good.  The  sands  at  low-water  are  very 
extensive,  but  loose  and  shifting,  insomuch  that  in  windy 
weather  the  quantity  of  drifting  sand  is  a  serious  counter¬ 
poise  to  the  many  beauties  and  attractions  of  the  place. 

A  good  road  leads  to  Harlech,  distant  10  miles,  along 
the  flat  country  bordering  Cardigan  Bay.  This  is  dull 
and  uninteresting,  but  the  hills  which  flank  the  coast  a 
short  distance  inland  abound,  especially  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Corsygedol,  in  antiquities,  forts,  cromlechs, 
carnedds,  and  stone  circles.  Those  who  are  interested  in 
these  relics  of  our  forefathers  will  find  a  description  of  the 
most  remarkable  in  Pennant’s  Tour,  vol.  ii.,  p.  109, 
&c.  I  have  not  visited  them,  and  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  transcribe  his  account  of  curiosities,  which  may  before 
this  time  have  been  destroyed.  But  these  hills  abound 
in  tarns,  which  are  unchangeable ;  and,  no  doubt,  a 
series  of  pleasant  excursions  might  be  made  in  this 
direction  from  Barmouth.  The  shorter  walks  upon  the 
hills  which  overhang  that  town  are  delightful. 

One  day  from  Dolgelle  should  be  given  to  visit  the 
waterfalls  on  the  tributaries  of  the  Mawe.  The  nearest 
of  these  is  called  Dolmelynlyn  fall,  otherwise  Rhaiadr 
Du,  on  the  river  Gamlan,  just  after  crossing  which,  on 
the  road  to  Tan  y  Bwlch,  about  five  miles  from  Dolgelle,  a 
path  to  the  left  will  lead  the  stranger  to  it.  The  river 
throws  itself  into  a  deep  black  pool  over  a  precipice  said 
to  be  sixty  feet  in  height,  the  dingle  is  richly  wooded, 
and  the  whole  scene  of  great  magnificence.  A  mile  or 
less  farther  the  river  Eden  comes  down  from  the 
north-west  and  forms  a  fine  scene  at  its  junction  with  the 
Mawe,  not  far  from  the  road.  Pistyll  Cayne  lies  on  the 
river  Cayne,  about  three  miles  from  Dolmelynlyn,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road.  This  is  of  far  greater  height 
and  grander  features  than  the  Dolmelynlyn  fall,  or  than 
its  neighbour  Pistyll  Mawddach,  yet  hardly  so  pleasing  as 
either  of  them.  The  height  is  great — it  is  said  150  feet ; 
but  the  rock  is  broken  into  horizontal  steps,  which  give 
a  formal  air  to  the  scene ;  and  the  dingle  would  be  more 
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striking  if  its  breadth  bore  more  proportion  to  its  great 
depth.  Crossing  high  above  the  deep  black  river  by 
a  wooden  bridge,  we  ascend  a  narrow  promontory,  and 
immediately  descend  again  to  Pistyll  Mawddach  (the 
fall  of  the  little  Mawe).  This  is  very  different  in  character 
from  either  of  the  others.  The  height  is  not  very  great, 
but  the  water  is  much  broken  before  it  falls  into  a  large 
circular  basin.  I  thought  it  superior  in  elegance  to 
either  of  its  companions.  The  stream  is  not  abundant, 
though  when  I  last  visited  it  there  were  traces  of  a  flood, 
which  had  occurred  two  days  before,  from  12  to  15  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  water.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
below  the  fall  the  two  rivers  unite.  These  dingles  will 
call  to  mind  those  of  the  Mellta  and  Hepsta,  both  in 
respect  of  their  character  and  of  their  relative  position. 
Both  of  them,  together  with  the  tongue  of  land  between 
them,  are  richly  wooded. 

We  left  the  Tan  y  Bwlcli  road  soon  after  passing  Dol- 
melynlyn.  A  fter  rising  out  of  the  valley  of  the  Mawe  it 
traverses  a  lofty  table-land  flanked  towards  the  sea  by  a 
chain  of  hills  which  descend  on  the  western  side  with  an 
abrupt  declivity.  A  bleak  desolate  tract  extends  east¬ 
ward  as  far  as  the  borders  of  the  vale  of  Conwy  and  the 
vale  of  Dee  ;  and  northward  to  Snowdon  and  its  dependent 
hills,  except  where  it  is  cut  through  by  the  deep  valley 
of  Festiniog.  The  only  hills  in  it  which  attain  any  great 
height  appear  to  be  Moel  Shiabod,  overlooking  the  vale 
of  Capel  Curig,  and  the  Arennigs,  on  the  north  of  Bala 
lake.  This  tract  is  crossed  by  two  mountain-roads  :  one 
from  Festiniog,  which,  passing  by  Penmachno,  joins  the 
great  Irish  road  near  the  fall  of  the  Conwy,  long,  dreary, 
and  uninviting ;  the  other,  from  Festiniog  to  Bala,  is 
reported  by  Mr.  Roseoe  to  pass  “  over  hills  and  moors, 
presenting  a  number  of  bold  and  splendid  views,  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  which  present  themselves 
on  successive  openings.  The  varying  aspect  under  which 
the  Bwlcli  y  Buarth  and  Arennig  Mountains  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  eye — the  more  distant  heights  fading  in  the 
clouds — the*  river,  which,  gliding  at  the  foot  of  its  parent 
hills,  at  length  blends  with  the  adjacent  lake,  altogether 
wanted  little  of  the  sublime  features  of  Alpine  prospects 
to  impress  the  mind  of  the  beholder.”  *  Not  having 
traversed  this  tract  myself,  it  is  but  fair  to  give  it  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  this  spirited  and  enthusiastic  traveller’s  testimony  : 
I  should  not  have  expected  it  to  merit  so  high  a  praise. 

*  ‘  Wanderings  thrtugh  North  Wales,’  p.  245, 


A  drearier  piece  of  ground  than  this  same  road  from 
Dolgelle  traverses  after  quitting  the  Mawe,  before  it  be¬ 
gins  to  descend  towards  Tan  y  Bwlch,  is  hardly  to  be 
found.  About  12  miles  from  Dolgelle  is  Trawsfynnydd, 
a  poor  village,  with  a  tolerable  public-house.  Another 
small  village,  Maentwrog,  lies  about  five  miles  farther  in 
the  deep  valley  of  the  Dwyryd,  commonly  called  the  vale 
of  Festiniog ;  and  about  a  mile  farther,  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  valley,  is  the  pretty  and  very  comfortable  inn 
of  Tan  y  Bwlch. 

The  wild-looking  chain  of  hills,  which,  extending  from 
the  estuary  of  the  Mawe  to  that  of  the  Dwyryd,  separates 
this  elevated  mountain-plain  from  the  sea,  contains  many 
hidden  beauties ;  but  these  are  to  be  sought  entirely  on 
the  western  declivity.  The  southern  portion  of  this  tract, 
nearest  to  Barmouth,  has  already  been  spoken  of;  but 
its  most  remaikable  scenery  is  to  be  found  in  two  con¬ 
tiguous  passes,  from  Harlech  inland,  which  run  parallel, 
and  within  two  miles  perhaps  of  direct  distance  from 
each  other.  The  southernmost  is  called  Drws  Ardudwy 
(the  door  or  pass  of  the  land  by  the  sea).  This  hollow, 
seen  from  the  east,  has  indeed  the  appearance  of  a  vast- 
portal  cleft  in  the  hill,  and  by  its  size  and  singular  ap¬ 
pearance  is  distinctly  recognised  from  the  summit  of 
Cader  Idris.  The  ill-tracked  way  which  leads  through 
this  pass  quits  the  Tan  y  Bwlcli  road  about  eight  miles 
from  Dolgelle,  apparently  just  in  front  of  the  opening, 
and  hard  by  a  good-sized  stream  which  seems  to  issue 
from  it.  Many  parts  of  the  level  moor  are  boggy,  and 
it  is  not  very  easy  to  distinguish  the  proper  track.  On 
reaching  the  hill  side  we  meet  a  hard  path,  said  to  be  a 
Roman  road  leading  inland  from  Harlech.  An  hour  and  a 
quarter,  or  rather  more,  will  be  sufficient  to  attain  the  head 
of  the  pass,  which  is  on  a  very  large  scale,  dark  and  stern, 
almost  uncheered  by  vegetation,  and  abundantly  bestrewn 
with  the  shattered  fragments  of  its  impending  rocks. 
Few  scenes  in  Wales  surpass  it  in  the  grandeur  of  deso¬ 
lation  ;  of  the  gentler  beauties  it  has  none.  But  these 
appear,  as  soon  as  we  clear  the  close  defile,  in  proceeding 
towards  Harlech  ;  the  valley  widens  and  becomes  more 
fertile ;  and  my  recollections  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
way,  as  seen  imperfectly  under  the  misty  light  of  a 
summer  moon,  are  of  great  beauty.  From  Dolgelle  to 
Harlech,  by  this  circuitous  route,  is  a  long  day,  pro¬ 
bably  23  or  25  miles  ;  a  great  part  of  it  over  very  rough 
!  ground,  but  still  practicable  for  horses. 
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Harlech  is  a  poor  place,  with  a  fine  castle,  grandly 
situated  on  the  brow  of  a  precipice  overlooking  the  level 
marshy  tract  which  intervenes  between  the  hills  and  the 
sea.  It  consists  of  one  square  building,  each  side  about 
70  yards  in  length,  with  a  round  tower  at  each  of  the 
corners :  on  the  seaward  side  it  might  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  impregnable ;  and  the  landward  was  strongly 
fortified  with  outworks  and  ditches  deep  cut  in  the  rock. 
Its  lofty  walls  command  a  noble  prospect  of  the  sea,  and  of 
the  hills  of  Caernarvonshire  in  their  circular  sweep  from 
the  opposite  promontory  of  Llyn  to  the  loftier  and  more 
distant  peaks  of  Snowdon.  Below,  at  low-water,  may  be 
seen  the  dangerous  bank  of  sand  and  gravel  which  runs 
from  this  coast  22  miles  into  the  sea.  “  It  is  deservedly 
called  Sarn  Badrig,  or  more  properly  Badrhwyg,  or 
‘  ship-breaking  causeway,’  from  the  number  of  ships  lost 
upon  it.  This  shoal  is  dry  at  the  ebb  of  spring-tides, 
and  marked  in  storms  by  horrible  breakers.  Tradition 
says  that  all  this  part  of  the  sea  had  been  a  habitable 
hundred,  called  Cantref  Gwaelod,  or  the  Lowland  Hun¬ 
dred  ;  and  that  it  was  overwhelmed  by  the  sea  about  the 
year  500.”  *  The  story  further  runs  that  this  tract,  like 
Holland,  was  defended  by  sea-walls  ;  and  that  the  catas¬ 
trophe  took  place  by  the  negligence  of  one  man,  who 
got  drunk,  and  left  open  a  floodgate  of  which  he  had 
charge. 

There  are  many  British  remains  round  Harlech — 
cromlechs,  pillar-stones,  and  circles,  some  of  which  may 
easily  be  seen  in  the  way  to  or  from  Drws  Ardudwy  or 
Cwm  Byclian.  To  ascend  the  latter  valley  it  is  necessary 
to  return  some  distance  south  of  Harlech.  It  is  well 
worth  while  to  do  so,  for  there  are  few  spots  in  the  whole 
of  Wales  which  unite  wildness  with  great  loveliness  in 
so  remarkable  a  degree.  The  earlier  part  of  the  walk 
from  Harlech,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  (it  is  a  long 
time  since  I  traversed  that  ground),  lies  through  a  plea¬ 
sant  open  country.  Near  the  entrance  of  the  glen  itself 
there  is  a  tarn  called  Llyn  Cwm  Bychan,  a  beautiful 
clear  piece  of  water,  from  the  edge  of  which  rises  the 
steep  black  rock  called  Carreg  y  Saeth  (the  rock  of  the 
arrow).  Proceeding  from  this  spot,  which  commands  a 
most  exquisite  view  of  the  whole  glen,  we  soon  pass  the 
lake  and  arrive  at  the  beginning  of  the  steep  ascent  which 
leads  to  Bwlch  Tyddiad,  the  pass  over  the  hills  towards 
Trawsfynnydd.  From  the  head  of  the  lake  to  the  top  of 
the  pass  will  occupy  an  hour  or  more  of  hard  walking. 
After  ascending  a  good  way,  in  passing  through  a  gate  in 
a  stone  wall  we  come  on  what  is  little  expected  in  this 
wild  place,  a  road,  and  that  of  very  singular  construction. 
It  is  a  narrow  foot  or  horse  path,  not  above  a  yard  wide, 
made  of  broad  flat  stones,  laid  so  as  to  form  regular 
steps  where  the  ascent  is  steep,  and  bordered  by  pieces 
laid  edgewise  to  form  a  curb-stone.  This,  like  the  one 
on  the  hill-side  near  Drws  Ardudwy,  is  believed  to  be  of 
Roman  construction,  leading  inland  from  the  station  at 
Harlech,  but  it  is  in  far  better  preservation,  being  indeed 
so  perfect  in  many  places,  and  for  considerable  distances, 
that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  believe  fifteen  centuries  to 
have  elapsed  since  the  empire  of  those  who  made  it 
passed  away.  There  is  no  such  vast  chasm  here  as  in 
the  neighbouring  pass  :  the  mountain-range  is  crossed 
nearly  at  its  full  height ;  the  character  therefore  of  the 
ascent  is  altogether  different.  It  lies  up  a  light  and 
cheerful  hill-side,  with  frequent  views  over  the  lovely  vale 
which  we  have  quitted,  richly  clothed  with  heather  and 
other  native  mountain-plants,  and  varied  by  starting  crags, 
which  increase  in  height  and  grandeur  as  we  near  the 
summit.  Here  also  the  character  is  different ;  instead 
of  being  enclosed  in  a  gloomy  hollow,  we  are  on  the 
mountain-top,  with  the  free  mountain  air  blowing  de¬ 
lightfully  over  us,  and  an  extensive  and  magnificent 
view,  bounded  on  all  sides  by  the  loftiest  hills  in  Wales, 

?  Pennant’s4  Tour  in  Wales,  vol,  ii„  n.  113. 


from  Snowdon  on  the  north,  round  by  the  Arennigs  and 
Arraus  to  Cader  Idris  on  the  south.  But  all  beauty 
ceases  when  we  have  descended  but  a  short  way  on  the 
eastern  side ;  and  the  path  across  the  plain  towards 
Trawsfynnydd  is  wearisome  and  rather  hard  to  find. 
From  the  summit  to  the  Dolgelle  road,  about  two  miles 
from  the  village,  will  take  near  an  hour  and  a  half.  The 
whole  distance  from  Harlech  by  this  circuitous  route 
may  perhaps  be  16  or  17  miles,  and  Tan  y  Bwlch  is  six 
miles  farther ;  by  the  coast-road  it  is  but  10  miles. 

Mr.  Pennant,  who  visited  this  spot  about  1780,  has 
given  a  pleasant  account  of  the  life  of  a  retired  Welsh 
country  gentleman  of  that  day,  which  is  worth  quoting, 
as  the  description  of  a  class  of  persons  and  manners 
now  extinct.  “  I  was  tempted,”  he  says,  “  by  my  fel¬ 
low-traveller  to  visit  a  near  relation  of  his  in  his  ancient 
territories  of  Cwm  Bychan — the  venerable  Evan  Llwyd, 
who,  with  his  ancestors,  boast  of  being  lords  of  these 
rocks  at  least  since  the  year  1100.  The  worthy  repre¬ 
sentative  of  this  long  line  gave  me  the  most  hospitable 
reception,  and  in  the  style  of  an  ancient  Briton.  He 
welcomed  us  with  ale  and  potent  beer,  to  wash  down 
the  Cock  yr  Wden ,  or  hung  goat,  and  the  cheese, 
compounded  of  the  milk  of  cow  and  sheep.  The  family 
lay  in  their  whole  store  of  winter  provisions,  being  inac¬ 
cessible  a  great  part  of  the  season  by  reason  of  snow. 
Here  they  have  lived  for  many  generations  without  bet¬ 
tering  or  lessening  their  income ;  without  noisy  fame, 
but  without  any  of  its  embittering  attendants. 

“  The  mansion  is  a  true  specimen  of  an  ancient  seat  of 
a  gentleman  of  Wales.  The  furniture  rude  :  the  most 
remarkable  were  the  great  oatmeal  chests,  which  held  the 
essential  part  of  the  provisions. 

“  The  territories  dependent  on  the  mansion  extend  about 
four  miles  each  way,  and  consist  of  a  small  tract  of 
meadow,  a  pretty  lake  swarming  with  trout,  a  little  wood, 
and  very  much  rock;  but  the  whole  forms  a  most  august 
scenery.  The  naked  mountains  envelop  his  vale  and 
lake,  like  an  immense  theatre.  The  meadows  are  divided 
by  a  small  stream,  and  are  bounded  on  one  side  by  the 
lake,  on  the  other  by  his  woods,  which  skirt  the  foot  of 
the  rocks,  and  through  which  the  river  runs,  and  beyond 
them  tumbles  from  the  heights  in  a-  series  of  cataracts. 
He  keeps  his  whole  territories  in  his  own  hands,  but  dis¬ 
tributes  his  hinds  among  the  Havadwys,  or  summer 
dairy-houses  (like  the  Swiss  chalets  in  the  upper  hills), 
for  the  conveniency  of  attending  his  flocks  and  herds. 
His  ambition  once  led  him  to  attempt  draining  his  lake, 
in  order  to  extend  his  landed  property  ;  but,  alas,  he 
only  gained  a  few  acres  of  rushes  and  reeds ;  so  wisely 
bounded  his  desires,  and  saved  a  beautiful  piece  of 
water.  Stools  and  roots  of  firs  of  vast  size  are  fre¬ 
quently  found  near  the  lake. 

“  Among  the  mountains  which  guard  the  Cwm  is  one 
called  Carreg  y  Saeth,  on  whose  verge  is  a  great  Maen 
Hir  and  Carnedd.  Saeth  signifies  an  arrow :  so  pro¬ 
bably  the  ancient  sportsmen  here  took  their  stand  to  watch 
the  passing  of  the  deer,  which  formerly  abounded  in 
these  parte.  Nor  have  they  long  been  extinct  :  a  person 
of  the  last  generation  informed  my  host  that  he  had  seen 
eighteen  at  once  grazing  in  the  meadow.” 

As  the  road  between  Dolmelynlyn  and  Maentwrog 
may  very  advantageously  be  missed,  perhaps  the  best 
plan  on  the  whole  for  visiting  this  part  of  the  country 
would  be  to  take  the  coast-road  from  Dolgelle  to  Harlech 
by  Barmouth,  making  excursions  at  pleasure  from  that 
place  among  the  neighbouring  hills,  and  giving  one  day 
to  the  ascent  of  Cwm  Bychan,  crossing  the  hill  com¬ 
pletely,  and  returning  through  Drws  Ardudwy  to  Har¬ 
lech.  This,  though  rather  laborious,  would  be  a  most 
interesting  excursion.  Bingley  estimates  the  distance  to 
be  near  20  miles :  I  should  think  it  rather  more  than 
less ;  but  the  ground  is  fatiguing  out  of  proportion  to 
the  distance,  If  however  the  traveller  be  pressed  for 
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time,  it  is  possible  to  throw  the  work  of  pretty  near 
three  days  into  one,  by  visiting  the  waterfalls,  thence 
traversing  Drws  Ardudwy,  crossing  the  hills  directly  to 
the  foot  of  Cwm  Bychan,  and  returning  westward  over 
Bwlch  Tyddiad  to  Tan  y  Bwlch  the  same  evening.  In 
this  case  it  would  be  expedient  to  breakfast  on  the  road ; 
there  used  to  be  a  public-house  about  four  miles  from 
Dolgelle,  where  breakfast  could  be  had ;  and,  I  believe, 
a  new  inn,  the  Oakley  Arms,  has  lately  been  built.  After 
quitting  these  no  refreshment  can  be  had,  except  by  call¬ 
ing  at  farm-houses,  for  many  hours.  On  reaching  the 
summit  of  Drws  Ardudwy,  it  will  be  necessary  to  descend 
the  pass  for  near  three-quarters  of  an  hour ;  then,  after 
issuing  from  the  gorge,  and  getting  clear  of  the  crags,  to 
strike  towards  the  most  retiring  part  of  it,  up  the  green 
hill-side.  A  large  pointed  stone  on  the  top  of  the  ridge 
will  be  of  assistance  as  a  landmark.  The  ascent  will 
occupy  about  forty  minutes,  and  forty-five  more  will 
serve  to  go  thence,  past  a  small  tarn,  and  under  the  side 
of  a  rocky  hill  which  fills  up  part  of  the  valley  to  the 
foot  of  Llyn  Cwm  Bychan.  I  estimated  the  whole  dis¬ 
tance  by  this  route,  including  the  deviations  to  the  three 
falls,  at  36  miles,  and  was  eleven  hours  in  going  over 
the  ground  :  it  would  be  best,  however,  to  give  more  time 
to  it.  The  distance  may  be  broken  by  sleeping  at 
Trawsfynnydd.  It  would  be  most  desirable  to  take  a 
guide,  as  the  whole  way  is  hard  to  find,  and  it  is  too  long 
to  leave  much  time  for  wandering. 

The  road  from  Harlech  to  Tan  y  Bwlch  is  very  plea¬ 
sant.  Half  way  we  pass  two  small  pools,  Llyn  Tecwyn 
isa  (lower),  and  Llyn  Tecwyn  ucha  (upper).  Pennant 
describes  the  former  as  being  filled  with  water-lilies,  and 
says  that  the  crags  of  shivering  slate  which  overhang  the 
latter  were  enlivened  by  flocks  of  milk-white  goats. 
These  ancient  denizens  of  the  country  are  now  scarcely 
ever  to  be  seen.  About  a  mile  farther,  and  the  same  dis¬ 
tance  from  Maentwrog,  is  Pont  Velin-rhyd  (the  bridge 
of  the  yellow  ford).  This  stream  issues  from  a  dark 
narrow  valley,  and  forms  two  fine  cascades,  the  highest 
of  which  may  be  distant  perhaps  one  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  road  :  it  is  called  Rhaiadr  Du  (the  black  fall), 
a  name  which  hardly  expresses  its  character ;  for  it  is 
light,  cheerful,  and  elegant.  The  height  is  considerable, 
but  the  stream  curves  in  its  descent,  so  that  it  is  difficult 
to  command  a  view  of  the  whole  at  once :  it  is  received 
into  a  large  basin,  with  richly  wooded  sides.  The  lower, 
called  the  Raven  Fall,,  is  closer,  and  of  sterner  character. 
I  only  gained  a  vie^v  of  it  from  above,  which  is  seldom 
the  best  view  of  a  cascade.  I  believe  the  bottom  is  very 
difficult  of  access.  Maentwrog  lies  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  farther.  This  village  has  its  name  from  the  stone  of 
Twrog,  a  British  saint  of  the  seventh  century,  which  stands 
in  the  churchyard  at  the  north-west  corner  of  the  church. 

The  beauties  of  the  vale  of  Festiniog  have  been  cele¬ 
brated  by  all  tourists  from  Lord  Lyttleton  downwards. 
It  is  indeed  a  lovely  spot,  well-watered,  richly  wooded, 
and  of  varied  surface,  with  enough  of  majesty  and  wild¬ 
ness  in  the  mountain  summits  which  bound  the  view,  to 
enhance  the  value  of  the  softness  and  fertility,  in  which 
this  excels  perhaps  every  other  of  the  Welsh  valleys. 
The  village  of  Festiniog  lies  three  miles  or  more  from 
the  head  of  the  estuary,  and  affords  a  more  central  halt¬ 
ing  place  than  Tan  y  Bwlch.  About  half  a  mile  from 
the  inn  are  the  falls  of  the  Cynfael :  the  lower  about  40 
feet  in  height,  where  the  river  rushes  in  a  broad  stream 
over  a  shelving  rock  ;  the  upper,  more  extensive  and  of 
grander  character,  is  broken  into  three  steps,  and  darkly 
shadowed  by  overhanging  trees.  The  rocky  scenery  of 
the  river  is  very  fine.  Between  the  falls  is  a  columnar  crag, 
called  Hugh  Lloyd’s  Pulpit  (see  p.  205),  because  a  worthy 
of  that  name  took  advantage  of  this  impregnable  position  in 
the  middle  of  running  waters,  to  preach  a  sermon  to  the 
devil.  Under  Moelwyn,  to  the  north  of  the  valley,  lies 
a  wild  mountain  glen,  Cwm  Morthin,  well  deserving  of 
a  visit,  and  the  hills  may  be  crossed  to  Pont  Aberglaslyn 


from  the  head  of  the  valley.  Pennant,  who  took  this 
line  on  horseback,  speaks  of  the  path  as  unusually  ha¬ 
zardous,  but  there  can  be  no  difficulty  on  foot.  East  of 
Festiniog,  on  the  road  towards  Yspyttv  Evan,  Mr.  Ros- 
coe  mentions  a  glen  and  fall  called  Rhaiadr  Cwm,  a 
wild  cataract  descending  from  the  upland  regions  in  a 
dark  ravine,  by  many  successive  leaps.  It  must  be  a 
grand  specimen  of  the  ruder  sort  of  landscape,  if  the 
pencil  of  his  artist  has  not  exaggerated  its  features.  The 
roads  which  cross  the  mountain  tract  towards  Llanrwst 
and  Bala  have  been  noticed  already. 

West  of  Tan  y  Bwlch  inn,  on  a  lofty  eminence,  stands 
Tan  y  Bwlch  hall,  situated  among  extensive  woods  and 
m  beautiful  grounds,  which,  by  the  obliging  permission 
of  the  proprietor,  may  be  conveniently  visited  on  the  way 
to  Beddgelert.  Rhododendrons  and  other  exotics  here 
attain  to  unusual  size  and  beauty.  Two  miles  from  Bedd¬ 
gelert,  at  Pont  Aberglaslyn,  we  pass  into  Caernarvonshire, 
and  enter  a  defile,  which  has  neither  companion  nor  rival 
in  any  part  of  the  island :  the  refusal  of  our  Hessian 
auxiliaries  to  enter  the  pass  of  Killicrankie,  would  have 
been  quite  as  natural,  or  even  more  so,  here.  The  hills 
which  environ  the  vale  of  Beddgelert  are  cleft  down  700 
or  800  feet,  nearly  to  the  tide  level,  just  leaving  room  for 
the  clear  and  powerful  stream,  along  the  bank  of  which  a 
road  has  been  formed  with  great  labour  in  the  mountain  side. 
Dark,  steep,  and  craggy,  with  hardly  the  appearance  of  ve¬ 
getation,  a  scene  more  impressive,  especially  in  the  gloom 
of  evening,  can  rarely  be  found.  Along  the  western  bank 
of  the  river  is  continued  the  road  towards  Tremadoc  and 
Harlech,  across  the  estuary  of  Traeth  Mawr  (see  p.  208). 
The  former  town  is  of  recent  origin,  situated  on  land  re¬ 
claimed  from  the  sea,  and  below  the  level  of  high-water  : 
it  takes  its  name  from  its  founder,  the  late  Mr.  Madocks, 
a  gentleman  of  property  in  this  neighbourhood,  who  car¬ 
ried  into  effect  the  idea,  proposed  even  so  far  back  as  1625, 
of  embanking  these  two  estuaries,  and  recovering  a  vast 
tract  of  fruitful  land  from  the  sea.  It  is  stated  by  Mr. 
Roscoethat  9000  acres  have  been  thus  redeemed  from  the 
sea,  of  which  5000  are  brought  into  cultivation.  4nd  in 
place  of  the  former  dangerous  and  inconvenient  route  across 
the  sands,  where  the  unwary  traveller  was  liable  to  be  sur¬ 
prised  by  the  tides,  which  flow  with  great  rapidity,  the 
embankment  forms  a  safe  and  short  communication  for 
horse  or  foot  passengers  between  the  neighbourhood  of 
Harlech  and  the  coast  of  Caernarvonshire.  To  those  who 
wish  to  visit  the  promontory  of  Llyn,  as  that  remarkable 
horn  is  called,  which  projects  in  a  circular  sweep  between 
the  bays  of  Cardigan  and  Caernarvon,  the  best  route  is  by 
Penmorfa  and  Crickeith.  There  is  little,  however,  to 
attract  the  traveller  towards  this  division  of  the  country, 
either  in  natural  scenery  or  architectural  antiquities, 
though  the  isle  of  Bardsey,  lying  off  the  extreme  point, 
contained  a  monastery  of  great  reputed  sanctity,  and  once 
boasted  the  graves  of  20,000  saints.  We  shall,  therefore, 
return  at  once  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Snowdon. 

Beddgelert  (Gelert’s  grave)  is  the  scene  of  a  legend  too 
well  known  to  require  narration  here.  The  situation  re¬ 
quires  no  poetic  associations  to  set  it  off.  Two  valleys 
meet  here,  those  of  the  Colwyn  and  the  Gwynant  or  Glaslyn, 
and  their  united  waters  sweep  through  the  dark  deiile 
which  leads  to  Pont  Aberglaslyn.  Beddgelert  is  a  quiet, 
sequestered  village,  a  favourite  resort  of  tra  vellers,  being  in 
truth  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  halting-places 
which  lie  around  the  monarch  of  the  Welsh  mountains.  The 
ascent  of  Snowdon  may  be  managed  from  hence  with  more 
convenience  than  from  any  place,  except  Llanberis.  The 
distance  to  the  top  is  reckoned  six  miles  :  and  the  greater 
part  of  it  may  be  performed  on  horseback.  Towards 
the  upper  part  is  to  be  crossed  a  narrow  isthmus  of  rock 
called  Clawdd-coch  (the  red  ridge),  only  a  few  yards 
in  width,  with  a  steep  descent  on  either  side.  This  some¬ 
times  proves  a  trial  to  weak  nerves,  but  there  is  no  real 
difficulty  in  any  part  of  the  ascent.  Nant  Gwynant, 
which  extends  towards  Capel  Curig,  along  the  southern 
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foot  of  Snowdon,  is  the  loveliest  spot  m  this  beautiful 
region.  Wood,  rock,  lake,  and  meadow  combine  their 
attractions  to  give  charm  to  the  foreground,  while  the 
distance  is  filled  up  by  noble  mountains.  A  beautiful 
tract  of  meadow-land  extends  around  Beddgelert.  A  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  village,  at  the  entrance  of  Nant 
Gwynant,  is  Llyn  y  Dinas  (the  lake  of  the  fortress),  so  called 
from  Dinas  Emrys  (the  fort  of  Ambrosius),  an  insulated 
rock,  which  towers  grandly  above  it.  This  spot  is  celebrated 
in  British  history  ;  for  here  it  is  said  that  Merlin  uttered 
his  prophecies,  and  hither  Yortigern,  after  his  fatal  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  Saxons,  is  said  to  have  retired  in  the 
last  years  of  his  life.  An  antient  fortification  still  occu¬ 
pies  the  summit  of  the  rock,  whose  precipitous  sides  seem 
to  defy  assault.  The  road  winds  beautifully  along  the 
north  shore  of  Llyn  y  Dinas,  which,  though  hardly  ex¬ 
ceeding  a  mile  in  length,  is,  I  think,  the  most  beautiful 
specimen  of  lake-scenery  in  the  whole  of  Wales.  Beyond 
it  the  vale  contracts  so  as  to  form  a  narrow  defile.  This 
is  perhaps  the  most  picturesque  part  of  the  valley  \  and 
I  would  particularly  point  out  the  view  up  a  deep  preci¬ 
pitous  ravine,  above  which  the  upper  portion  of  Snowdon 
towers  with  a  more  imposing  appearance  of  height  than 
it  wears  from  any  other  point  of  view.  I  could  not  try 
the  ascent  in  this  direction,  but  if,  as  is  most  probable, 
there  is  no  difficulty,  it  may  be  recommended  as  enabling 
the  traveller  to  combine  a  visit  to  the  finest  part  of  this 
most  beautiful  valley,  with  the  ascent  of  Snowdon.  Pen¬ 
nant  and  Roscoe  describe  in  high  terms  the  ascent  by 
Cwm  Dyli,  a  mountain  glen  lying  farther  to  the  east  be¬ 


yond  Llyn  Gwynant,  in  which  there  is  a  grand  cascade, 
called  Rhaiadr  Cwm  Dyli,  formed  by  the  stream  descend¬ 
ing  from  Llyn  Llydaw,  in  the  mountains  above.  Judging 
by  the  appearance  from  below,  no  part  of  the  mountain 
can  be  finer  than  that  of  which  I  speak  ;  but  it  is  evi¬ 
dently  steep  and  laborious.  Those  who  adopt  this  route 
may  descend  either  to  Llanberis  or  Capel  Curig,  as  best 
suits  their  plans.  From  the  top  of  Llyn  Gwynant  a 
mountain-path  leads  round  the  southern  side  of  Moel 
Shiabod  to  Dolwydelan,  a  small  village  distant,  by  the 
nearest  way  over  the  hills,  five  or  six  miles  from  Capel 
Curig.  It  would  lengthen  the  way  to  that  amount  to 
adopt  this  route  ;  which  I  have  not  seen,  but  imagine, 
from  the  appearance  of  the  country,  that  it  would  well 
repay  the  traveller.  The  valley  of  Dolwydelan  itself  is 
beautiful,  and  will  be  mentioned  hereafter.  After  passing 
Llyn  Gwynant  the  road  is  conducted  up  a  long  and 
toilsome  ascent,  from  the  top  of  which  an  upland  valley, 
about  four  miles  long,  descends  towards  Capel  Curig 
with  a  gradual  slope.  It  bears  the  name  of  Mymbyr, 
and  is  enclosed  by  the  Glyders  on  the  north  and  by 
Moel  Shiabod  on  the  south  ;  but  the  bottom  is  flat  and 
bleak,  and  dull  in  comparison  with  the  beautiful  coun¬ 
try  which  we  have  left  behind.  This  vale  therefore  is 
seen  to  much  more  advantage  by  ascending  it  from  Capel 
Curig,  where  the  whole  range  of  Snowdon,  extended  in 
full  view  and  in  its  greatest  magnificence,  renders  the  eye 
and  the  imagination  indifferent  to  the  tract  which  inter¬ 
venes.  From  Beddgelert  to  Capel  Curig  is  13  or  14  miles. 

[To  be  continued.]  ] 
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WHETHER  THE  HIPPOPOTAMUS  AND  THE  CROCODILE  ARE  THE  BEHEMOTH  AND 

LEVIATHAN  OF  SCRIPTURE, 


Our  readers  are  doubtless  aware  that  a  large  amount  of 
conjecture  has  been  expended  on  the  inquiry,  as  to  what 
animals  are  intended  by  the  terms  “  behemoth”  and 
“  leviathan”  in  the  book  of  Job.  It  is  not  very  probable 
that  further  researches  will  enable  us  to  attain  any  cer¬ 
tainty  on  the  matter.  Still  the  subject  is  interesting,  and 
a  summary  of  what  has  been  written  on  it  may  help  to 
clear  away  some  vague  speculation  and  conjecture. 

Opinions  were  very  much  divided  as  to  “behemoth ;” 
but  all  the  old  commentators  seem  to  have  agreed  that  the 
whale  was  “  leviathan,”  created  hugest  of  beasts  “  that 
swim  the  ocean  stream.”  On  the  other  hand,  nearly  all  the 
modern  commentators  have  identified  leviathan  with  the 
crocodile,  and  many  of  them  incline  to  think  that  the 
hippopotamus  is  “behemoth.”  “In  former  passages,” 
says  the  Pictorial  Bible,  “  we  have  seen  the  ostrich  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  stork,  and  the  eagle  mentioned  after  the 
hawk;  and  here  finding  the  leviathan  following  behe¬ 
moth,  we  may  infer  a  similar  connection  between  them, 
and  might  hazard  a  conjecture  that  the  hippopotamus 
being  the  behemoth,  the  leviathan  might  be  the  crocodile, 
an  inhabitant  of  the  same  river,  equally  amphibious,  and 
still  more  terrible.  And  this  is  strengthened  when  we 
consider  that  the  two  animals  were  so  associated  by  the 
Yol.  VII. 


ancients.  Some  of  the  paintings  at  Herculaneum  repre¬ 
sent  Egyptian  landscapes,  in  which  we  see  the  crocodile 
lying  among  the  reeds,  and  the  hippopotamus  browsing 
upon  the  plants  of  an  island.  So  also  in  the  famous 
Mosaic  pavement  at  Prseneste,  representing  the  plants 
and  animals  of  Egypt,  the  river-horse  and  the  crocodile 
are  associated  in  the  same  group  upon  the  river  Nile.” 

Let  us  see,  then,  how  far  the  descriptions  of  the  behe¬ 
moth  and  the  leviathan  in  the  book  of  Job  agree  with 
what  we  know  of  the  habits  of  the  hippopotamus  and 
the  crocodile.  But  we  must  not  forget  the  changes 
in  the  relative  positions  of  man  and  the  wild  animals 
which  are  effected  in  the  course  of  time  and  by  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Those  creatures  whose  very  names,  in  the  earlier 
history  of  our  species,  were  “  words  of  fear,”  become 
more  timid  and  less  dangerous  as  man  encroaches  on 
their  haunts,  armed  with  more  effectual  weapons  for  their 
destruction,  and  taught  by  experience  the  value  of  com¬ 
bination  for  defence  or  for  attack. 

Behemoth  is  described  as  “  eating  grass  as  an  ox.  His 
bones  are  as  strong  pieces  of  brass ;  his  bones  are  like 
bars  of  iron.  He  lieth  under  the  shady  trees,  in  the 
covert  of  the  reed  and  fens.  The  shady  trees  cover  him 
with  their  shadow,  the  willows  of  the  brook  compass  him 
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about.”*  These  expressions  are  very  characteristic  of  the 
hippopotamus.  This  animal  subsists  on  roots  and  vege¬ 
tables,  and  sleeps  and  reposes  on  shore  in  reedy  places 
near  the  water.  Some  idea  of  its  enormous  strength  has 
been  given  in  the  first  volume  of  the  ‘  Penny  Magazine,’ 
in  the  passage  translated  from  the  travels  of  Dr.  Riippell. 
(No.  8.)  It  is  now  not  found  in  Egypt,  though,  as  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  it  formerly  abounded  in  the  lower 
regions  of  the  Nile.  It  is  nearly  the  same  size  as  the 
rhinoceros,  has  an  enormously  large  head,  the  mouth 
armed  with  strong  tusks ;  and  though  its  habits  are  in 
general  quiet  and  inoffensive,  its  rage  and  strength,  when 
it  is  roused,  render  it  very  dangerous,  especially  in  the 
water.  The  hippopotamus  of  South  Africa  appears  to 
be  more  timid  than  the  hippopotamus  of  Dongola,  of 
which  Dr.  Riippell  speaks ;  but  this  difference  is  pro¬ 
bably  owing  to  the  fire-arms  of  the  Cape  colonists. 
Dr.  Smith,  speaking  of  the  hippopotamus  capensis,  or 
sea-cow  of  the  colonists,  says,  “  It  was  formerly  found  in 
most  of  the  large  rivers  of  Southern  Africa.  It  is  now 
almost  extinct  within  the  colony,  the  firing  of  the  hunters 
having  scared  away  those  which  escaped  death;  but 
great  numbers  are  still  found  in  the  rivers  of  those  parts 
in  which  the  use  of  fire-arms  is  wholly  or  almost  un¬ 
known.  They  seem  to  prefer  the  sea  to  the  fresh-water 
rivers  for  their  abode,  during  the  day,  in  situations  where 
they  have  the  choice.  They  feed  on  grass,  and  chiefly 
during  the  night;  retiring  at  day-break  to  the  water, 
where  they  remain  until  the  dusk  again  invites  them  forth 
to  graze. 

“  Unless  when  their  own  safety  or  that  of  their  young 
is  threatened,  the  hippopotami  are  so  timid  that  they  betake 
themselves  to  the  water  at  the  mere  approach  of  man¬ 
kind  ;  but  if  attacked  and  wounded  in  the  water,  they 
often  swim  to  the  hunters’  boat,  rise  suddenly  beneath  it, 
and  seriously  damage,  if  not  destroy  it.  Their  flesh  is 
much  in  request  as  food,  both  among  the  natives  and  the 
colonists;  and  the  epicures  of  Cape  Town  do  not  disdain 
to  use  their  influence  with  the  country  farmers  to  obtain 
a  preference  in  the  matter  of  Sea  Cows ’  Speck ,  as  the 
fat  which  lies  immediately  under  the  skin  is  called,  when 
salted  and  dried. 

“  The  hippopotami  are  usually  captured  by  means  of 
pitfalls  formed  along  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  which  are 
daily  covered  with  fresh  grass,  that  no  withered  appear¬ 
ance  may  excite  the  animal’s  suspicion.  It  unfortunately 
happens  that  this  artifice  sometimes  deceives  the  horses 
and  oxen  of  travellers,  as  more  than  once  happened  to 
our  expedition,  some  of  whose  oxen  were  killed,  and 
others  seriously  injured,  by  falling  into  these  pits.” 

The  last  paragraph  of  this  description  seems  to  explain 
the  24th  verse  of  the  chapter  in  which  the  behemoth  is 
mentioned — “  his  nose  pierceth  through  snares” — unless 
we  adopt  the  marginal  reading,  which  varies  the  mean¬ 
ing — “  will  any  take  him  in  his  fight,”  or  “  bore  his 
nose  with  a  ginti.”  On  the  whole,  though  some  intelli¬ 
gent  commentators  rather  incline  to  the  opinion  that 
“  behemoth”  is  now  an  extinct  animal,  there  is  consider¬ 
able  probability  that  the  hippopotamus  is  described  under 
that  name. 

The  description  of  “leviathan”  is  longer,  and  involves 
more  difficulty  than  that  of  “  behemoth.”  The  questions 
are  asked,  “  Canst  thou  draw  out  leviathan  with  an  hook, 
or  his  tongue  with  a  cord  which  thou  lettest  down  ?  Canst 
thou  fill  his  skin  with  barbed  irons,  or  his  head  with  fish- 
spears?  Who  can  open  the  doors  of  his  face?  His 
teeth  are  terrible  round  about.  His  scales  are  his  pride, 
shut  up  together  as  with  a  close  seal.”t  These  certainly 
describe  the  crocodile ;  but  there  are  other  expressions, 
which,  unless  we  make  allowance  for  the  hyperbolical 
style  of  Oriental  composition,  seem  to  point  to  a  creature 
more  terrible  and  dangerous  even  than  the  crocodile. 
Dr.  Good,  however,  considers  leviathan  to  be  the  crocodile. 

*  Job,  chap,  40.  -}•  Job,  chap,  41. 


The  crocodile,  he  says,  “  is  a  natural  inhabitant  of  the 
Nile  and  other  Asiatic  and  African  rivers ;  of  enormous 
voracity  and  strength,  as  well  as  fleetness  in  swimming ; 
attacks  mankind  and  animals  with  the  most  daring  im¬ 
petuosity  ;  when  taken  by  means  of  a  powerful  net,  will 
often  overturn  the  boats  that  surround  it ;  has  propor¬ 
tionally  the  largest  mouth  of  all  monsters  whatever; 
moves  both  its  jaws  equally,  the  upper  of  which  has 
not  less  than  forty,  and  the  lower  than  thirty-eight  large 
teeth ;  and  is  furnished  with  a  coat  of  mail  so  scaly  and 
callous  as  to  resist  the  force  of  a  musket-ball  in  every 
part,  except  under  the  belly.  Herodotus  expressly  states 
that  one  of  the  modes  by  which  this  unconquerable 
monster  was  occasionally  taken,  in  his  time,  was  by 
means  of  a  hook  which  was  baited  with  a  hog’s  chine, 
and  thrown  into  the  river ;  the  crocodile  having  swal¬ 
lowed  which,  it  was  drawn  on  shore  and  despatched.” 

Dr.  Good’s  description  of  the  “  unconquerable  monster” 
is  rather  strongly  expressed.  Dr.  Riippell  says  (see 
1  Penny  Magazine,’  vol.  i.,  p.  89),  “  If  I  had  not  seen  the 
fact  with  my  own  eyes,  I  could  scarcely  have  believed  that 
two  men  could  draw  out  of  the  water  a  crocodile  fourteen 
feet  long,  fasten  his  muzzle,  tie  his  legs  over  his  back, 
and  finally  kill  the  beast.”  Most  of  our  readers  are  also 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Waterton’s  amusing  description  of 
his  capture  of  a  cayman  (a  species  of  the  alligator,  which 
is  a  subgenus  of  the  crocodile,  peculiar  to  America),  as 
related  by  himself  in  his  4  Wanderings.’  Still,  both  the 
crocodile  of  the  old  world  and  the  alligator  of  the  new 
are  very  fierce  and  dangerous  creatures  ;  and  we  may 
imagine  the  terror  which  the  crocodile  inspired  in  earlier 
times,  when,  secured  in  his  scaly  armour,  he  could  almost 
be  said  to  “  esteem  iron  as  straw,  and  brass  as  rotten 
wood.  The  arrow  cannot  make  him  flee ;  slingstones  are 
turned  with  him  into  stubble.  Darts  are  counted  as 
stubble ;  he  laugheth  at  the  shaking  of  a  spear.” 

Our  wood-cut  is  from  a  print  after  Rubens,  and  is  in¬ 
tended  to  represent  a  scene  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  A 
hippopotamus  and  crocodile  engaged  in  combat  are  sur¬ 
prised  by  the  hunters,  who,  notwithstanding  the  peril  of 
the  adventure,  seem  to  charge  with  great  spirit.  We 
need  hardly  point  out  to  our  readers  the  inconsistencies 
and  absurdities  in  the  design.  One  of  the  qualities  of 
Rubens  was  his  versatility ;  and,  especially  when  roused 
by  the  imputations  of  rivals,  he  displayed  this  often  at 
the  expense  of  probability  and  consistency.  But  Rubens 
left  the  stamp  of  ability  on  all  he  undertook ;  and,  un¬ 
natural  though  the  scene  in  the  wood-cut  above  may  be, 
there  is  great  energy  and  fire  in  the  expression  of  the 
figures.  If,  also,  we  take  the  hippopotamus  as  behemoth, 
and  the  crocodile  as  leviathan,  we  have  not  an  inappro¬ 
priate  illustration  of  the  observations  made  respecting  the 
identity  of  two  remarkable  creatures,  described  in  the 
oldest  book  in  the  world. 

FONDNESS  OF  FARM  STOCK  FOR  SALT,  PAR¬ 
TICULARLY  AT  A  GREAT  DISTANCE  FROM 

THE  SEA. 

[From  a  Correspondent.] 

In  this  country  a  small  portion  only  of  the  agricultural 
community  has  tried  the  efficacy  of  salt  upon  farm-stock. 
In  America,  on  the  contrary,  even  in  the  remote  and  newly 
settled  districts,  every  one  that  owns  a  cow  or  two  and  a  few 
sheep,  who  is  at  all  mindful  of  his  own  interests,  is  in  the 
regular  habit  of  giving  them  salt,  if  it  can  possibly  be 
spared  after  supplying  household  uses.  I  mention  this 
because  in  some  sections  of  the  interior  of  that  country 
salt  is  still  rather  scarce,  and  consequently  dear,  and 
cannot  therefore  always  be  spared  for  “  salting  the  cattle” 
among  the  poorer  classes  of  the  settlers ;  but  since  the 
late  and  almost  unlimited  progress  of  internal  improve¬ 
ments  (railroads,  canals,  &c.),  the  facilities  for  procuring 
this  invaluable  article  have  been  greatly  increased ;  so 
that  in  the  most  distant  settlements  you  find  the  custom 
of  giving  salt  to  farm-stock  almost  universally  prevailing. 
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The  avidity  with  which  it  is  devoured  by  both  cattle  and 
sheep,  and  even  by  horses,  is  truly  astonishing ;  while 
the  influence  gained  over  them  through  their  eagerness  to 
obtain  it  is  equally  surprising.  A  flock  of  sheep  or  a 
drove  of  cattle  may  instantly  be  brought  together,  as  if 
by  magic,  from  every  corner  of  an  extensive  pasture,  pro¬ 
vided  they  can  hear  the  voice  or  see  the  person  of  him 
who  comes  prepared  with  a  small  quantity  of  salt ;  for 
on  getting  a  hint  that  there  is  salt  about  to  be  distributed, 
they  come  bounding  and  scampering  along  as  fast  as  their 
legs  can  carry  them.  Though  the  common  practice  is  to 
deposit  the  salt  in  small  rude  troughs,  or  upon  planks  of 
wood  or  flat  stones,  yet  so  anxious  are  these  creatures  to 
get  at  the  salt,  that  scarcely  the  shyest  of  them  will  re¬ 
fuse  it  from  the  hand  of  the  person  that  supplies  it.  It 
is  a  very  interesting  sight  to  witness  two  or  three  hundred 
innocent  sheep  come  at  the  farmer’s  call,  bleating  and  fro¬ 
licking,  and  somewhat  inconveniently  hemming  him  in 
by  their  pressure  on  all  sides.  With  regard  to  cattle,  it 
is  sometifnes  hardly  safe  to  venture  into  an  open  pasture 
with  salt  in  your  possession  ;  for  so  eager  are  they  to  ob¬ 
tain  it,  that  they  do  not  allow  time  for  your  depositing  it 
upon  the  places  intended  for  it,  or  even  upon  the  ground, 
if 'nothing  else  be  at  hand.  Huge  oxen,  with  long  for¬ 
midable  Horns,  are  rather  rough  companions  when  they 
press  closely  around  you  ;  and  it  sometimes  happens  that 
you  experience  much  difficulty  in  getting  your  formidable 
friends  satisfied.  Horses,  too,  are  under  a  similar  influ¬ 
ence,  although  they  seldom  exhibit  their  partiality  in  so 
striking  a  manner.  During  some  years  I  owned  a  fine 
and  noble  animal ;  but,  when  I  first  purchased  him,  he 
was  somewhat  shy  and  intractable.  In  the  summer  sea¬ 
son  he,  along  with  two  or  three  others,  was  turned  out  to 
grass,  and  notwithstanding  the  gentleness  and  tameness 
of  his  companions,  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that 
he  was  haltered  when  thus  running  at  large.  Oats,  Indian 
corn,  and  other  tempting  things  were  offered  to  him  in 
vain ;  but  when  once  he  had  tasted  salt  he  forthwith  be¬ 
came  the  slave  of  his  passion ;  its  talismanic  power  was 
wonderful,  for  from  that  day  any  individual  about  the 
farm  could  easily  take  him  captive,  provided  half  an 
ounce  of  salt  was  offered  as  a  bribe.  Indeed  it  was  not 
necessary  to  coax  him  to  suffer  himself  to  be  taken ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  would  come  voluntarily  to  his  enslaver, 
and  endeavour  to  coax  him  out  of  his  salt. 

It  is  the  custom  with  the  American  farmers  to  sprinkle 
salt  amongst  their  hay  at  the  time  it  is  housed  or  stacked. 
When  the  hay  is  stacked  in  a  very  dry  state,  they  con¬ 
sider  that  salt  has  the  effect  of  making  it  more  moist ; 
and  on  the  contrary,  when  it  is  imperfectly  cured,  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  salt  is  believed  to  prevent  it  becoming  mouldy. 
At  all  events  it  has  the  effect  of  rendering  it  more  pala¬ 
table  to  farm-stock  ;  and  if  salt  be  really  beneficial  to 
sheep  and  cattle  (which  in  the  interior  of  America  it  un¬ 
doubtedly  is),  a  desirable  end  is  answered.  Sometimes 
when  hay  becomes  scarce  in  the  settlements  the  farmers 
induce  their  cattle  to  eat  all  sorts  of  indifferent  straw  by 
sprinkling  it  with  water  in  which  salt  has  been  dissolved. 


Drake  s  Astrolabe  in  the  Naval  Gallery ,  or  Painted 
Hall,  in  Greenwich  Hospital. — ( From  a  Correspondent.) — 
In  the  description  of  the  Naval  Gallery  in  No.  370  of  the 
‘  Penny  Magazine  ’  it  was  stated  that  the  Painted  Hall  was 
divided  into  three  rooms,  which  have  an  open  and  direct 
communication  with  each  other,  and  disclose  to  the  eye  oT 
the  spectator,  on  entering  the  vestibule,  a  perspective  of' 
hnposing  extent  and  grandeur.  The  third  room,  called  the 
Upper  Hall,  is  also  enriched  by  the  pencil  of  Sir  James 
Thornhill,  and  presents  an  assemblage  of  royal  portraits, 
comprising  those  of  King  George  the  First,  the  Princess 
Sophia,  George  the  Second,  Queen  Caroline,  the  Queen 
Dowager  of  Prussia,  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  and  the  five  princesses,  the  daughters  of: 
King  George  the  Second.  The  above  are  represented  in 
an  alcove  at  the  extremity  of  the  apartment;  and  on  the 
ceiling  are  the  portraits  of  Queen  Anne  and  Prince  George 


of  Denmark.  This  part  of  the  hall  contains  no  pictures, 
but  the  walls  are  magnificently  painted,  and  exhibit  a 
harmonious  elfect,  if  viewed  in  combination  with  the  more 
richly -diversified  aspect  of  the  Naval  Gallery.  Here  are 
preserved  numerous  curiosities  of  a  naval  description,  chiefly 
consisting  of  models  of  celebrated  ships,  or  peculiarly-con¬ 
structed  vessels  of  various  kinds ;  but  the  most  extraordi¬ 
nary  object  in  the  collection  is  the  Astrolabe,  or  combination 
of  astronomical  and  mathematical  tables  and  instruments, 
belonging  to  “  the  incomparable  Drake,  who  was  the  first 
(agreed  universally)  of  any  mortal  to  whom  God  vouchsafed 
the  stupendous  achievement  of  encompassing  not  this  new 
world  alone,  but  new  and  old  together,  twice  embraced  by 
that  mighty  man,  who  first  making  up  to  Nombre  de  Dios 
got  sight  (with  tears  of  joy)  of  the  Southern  Seas,  the 
which  in  five  years  after  he  accomplished  ;  passing  through 
the  Magellan  Straights  towards  the  other  Indies,  and  dou¬ 
bling  the  famous  promontory,  he  circumnavigated  the 
whole  earth.”  *  This  venerable  relic  was  presented,  in  the 
year  1831,  by  Robert  Bigsby,  Esq.,  to  his  late  Majesty  King 
William  the  Fourth,  and  was  by  him  transferred  to  this 
distinguished  repository  of  naval  memorials.  It  is  the  sole 
relic  of  a  personal  nature  remaining  to  posterity  of  that 
great  and  illustrious  character,  and  comprises  the  mariner’s 
compass,  sun-dial,  ring-dial,  quadrant,  table  of  latitudes 
and  longitudes,  planetary  sphere,  lunar  almanac,  &c.,  &c., 
all  ingeniously  combined  together  in  a  portable  case  re¬ 
sembling  the  figure  of  a  watch,  and  which  the  immortal 
voyager  suspended  by  a  chain  of  similar  materials  from  his 
neck,  and  thus  possessed  himself  of  a  constant  astronomical 
guide  of  easy  reference  ashore  as  well  as  at  sea. 


Arab  Faith  in  Medicine. — The  Arabs  in  general  con¬ 
stantly  have  recourse  both  to  charms  and  medicines,  not 
only  for  the  cure,  but  also  for  the  prevention  of  diseases. 
They  have,  indeed,  a  strange  passion  for  medicine,  which 
shows  that  they  do  not  consider  fate  as  altogether  uncon¬ 
ditional.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  earnestness  with  which 
they  often  press  a  European  traveller  for  a  dose ;  and  the 
more  violent  the  remedy,  the  better  are  they  pleased.  The 
following  case  will  serve  as  an  example : — Three  donkey- 
drivers,  conveying  the  luggage  of  two  British  travellers 
from  Boolak  to  Cairo,  opened  a  bottle  which  they  observed 
in  a  basket,  and  finding  it  to  contain,  as  they  had  suspected, 
brandy,  emptied  it  down  their  throats :  but  he  who  had  the 
last,  on  turning  up  the  bottle,  got  the  tail  of  a  scorpion 
into  his  mouth ;  and,  looking  through  the  bottle,  to  his 
great  horror,  saw  that  it  contained  a  number  of  these  rep¬ 
tiles,  with  tarantulas,  vipers,  and  beetles.  Thinking  that 
they  had  poisoned  themselves,  but  not  liking  to  rely  upon 
fate,  they  persuaded  a  man  to  come  to  me  for  medicine. 
He  introduced  the  subject  by  saying,  “  O  Efendee,  do  an 
act  of  kindness :  there  are  three  men  poisoned ;  in  your 
mercy  give  them  medicine,  and  save  their  lives and  then 
he  related  the  whole  affair,  without  concealing  the  theft. 
I  replied,  that  they  did  not  deserve  medicine  ;  but  he  urged 
that,  by  giving  it,  I  should  obtain  an  immense  reward. 
“  Yes,”  said  1;  “  ‘  he  who  saveth  a  soul  alive,  shall  be  as 
if  he  had  saved  the  lives  of  all  mankind.*  ”  I  said  this  to 
try  the  feeling  of  the  applicant,  who,  expressing  admiration 
of  my  knowledge,  urged  me  to  be  quick,  lest  the  men  should 
die ;  thus  showing  himself  to  be  no  unconditional  fatalist. 
I  gave  him  three  strong  doses  of  tartar  emetic;  and  he  soon 
came  back  to  thank  me,  saying  that  the  medicine  was  most 
admirable,  for  the  men  had  hardly  swallowed  it,  when  they 
almost  vomited  their  hearts  and  livers,  and  everything  else 
in  their  bodies.— Lane’s  Notes  to  his  Translation  of  the 
Arabian  Nights. 


Luxury  of  Russia.— All  over  Russia,  but  particularly  in 
the  towns  of  Moscow  and  Petersburgh,  the  greatest  luxury 
prevails.  The  rich  nobles  think  nothing  of  destiojing  a 
field  of  barley,  to  procure  a  single  dish  of  green  grain,  of 
which  they  are  very  fond.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
season,  they  will  sometimes  give  from  50  to  100  rubles  for 
a  sterlet,  or  small  sturgeon,  about  the  size  of  a  cod.  Oysters 
will  fetch,  when  they  first  arrive,  a  ruble,  or  3s  6d.  per 
dozen ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  Prussians  might  establish  a 
powerful  interest  at  the  Court  of  Petersburgh,  oy  contriv- 
in°-  the  means  of  supplying  it  earlier  with  that  favourite 
article. —  Correspondence  of  Sir  J.  Sinclair.} 

*  Molloy’s  (  De.  Jure'Maritimo,’Pref> 
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[Portrait  of  John  Howard,— From  a  Drawing  by  George  Dance,] 


Two  eminent  men  have  pronounced  eulogiums  on  John 
Howard.  We  quote  them  for  the  purpose  of  contrasting 
the  styles  of  the  writers,  the  first  of  whom  is  generally 
considered  by  the  public  as  harsh  and  pedantic  ;  and  of 
showing  the  unity  of  impression  made  by  the  character 
of  Howard  upon  two  such  powerful  though  widely  dif¬ 
fering  minds  •;  and  after  such  a  concurrence  of  testimony 
need  only  narrate  the  leading  facts  of  his  life. 

Speaking  of  the  want  of  leading  principles,  order,  and 
connexion  in  Howard’s  publications,  Jeremy  Bentham 
says — “  My  venerable  friend  was  much  better  employed 
than  in  arranging  words  and  sentences.  Instead  of  doing 
what  so  many  could  do  if  they  would,  what  he  did  for 
the  service  of  mankind  was  what  scarce  any  man  could 
have  done,  and  no  man  would  do  but  himself.  In  the 
scale  of  moral  desert  the  labours  of  the  legislator  and  the 
writer  are  as  far  below  his  as  earth  is  below  heaven.  His 
was  the  truly  Christian  choice ;  the  lot  in  which  is  to  be 
found  the  least  of  that  which  selfish  nature  covets,  and 
the  most  of  what  it  shrinks  from.  His  kingdom  was  of 
a  better  world  :  he  died  a  martyr,  after  living  an  apostle.” 
— Panopticon,  Postscript,  part  ii.,  p.  2.* 

Burke’s  eulogium  is  much  better  known  : — <• 

“He  has  visited  all  Europe — not  to  survey  the  sump¬ 
tuousness  of  palaces,  or  the  stateliness  of  temples ;  not  to 
make  accurate  measurements  of  the  remains  of  ancient 
grandeur,  nor  to  form  a  scale  of  the  curiosity  of  modern 
art ;  not  to  collect  medals,  or  collate  manuscripts — but  to 
dive  into  the  depths  of  dungeons,  to  plunge  into  the  in¬ 
fection  of  hospitals ;  to  survey  the  mansions  of  sorrow 
*  See  article  Bentham,  in  the  e  Penny  Cyclopaedia, ’ 


and  pain ;  to  take  the  gauge  and  dimensions  of  misery, 
depression,  and  contempt ;  to  remember  the  forgotten,  to 
attend  to  the  neglected,  to  visit  the  forsaken,  and  to  com¬ 
pare  and  collate  the  distresses  of  all  men  of  all  countries. 
His  plan  is  original,  and  it  is  as  full  of  genius  as  it  is  of 
humanity.  It  was  a  voyage  of  discovery ;  a  circum¬ 
navigation  of  charity.  Already  the  benefit  of  his  labour 
is  felt  more  or  less  in  every  country ;  I  hope  he  will  an¬ 
ticipate  his  final  reward  liy  seeing  all  its  effects  fully 
realized  in  his  own.  He  will  receive,  not  by  retail,  but 
in  gross,  the  reward  of  those  who  visit  the  prisoner  ;  and 
he  has  so  forestalled  and  monopolized  this  branch  of 
charity,  that  there  will  be,  I  trust,  little  room  to  merit  by 
such  acts  of  benevolence  hereafter.” 

It  is  both  amusing  and  annoying  to  remark  how  sim¬ 
ple  facts  respecting  a  well-known  individual  mav  be 
stated  in  the  most  contradictory  manner.  In  anecdotes 
of  the  life  of  Howard,  which  are  set  forth  as  “  written 
by  a  gentleman  whose  acquaintance  with  that  celebrated 
philanthropist  gave  him  the  most  favourable  opportunity 
of  learning  particulars  not  generally  known,”  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  1790,  shortly  after  his  death,  he  is  absurdly 
described  as  having  been  “  born  in  the  county  of  Bed¬ 
ford,  and  was  descended  from  a  distant  branch  of  the 
Norfolk  family.”  Dr.  Aikin,  in  his  ‘  Life  of  Howard,’ 
says,  he  “  was  born,  according  to  the  best  information  I 
am  able  to  obtain,  about  the  year  1727.  His  father  was 
an  upholsterer  and  carpet-warehouseman  in  Long  Lane, 
Smithfield,  who,  having  acquired  a  handsome  fortune, 
retired  from  business,  and  had  a  house  first  at  Enfield, 
and  afterwards  at  Hackney.  It  was,  I  believe,  at  the 
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former  of  tliese  places  that  Mr.  Howard  was  born.”  The 
‘  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  ’  says  that  “  he  was  the  son 
of  a  reputable  tradesman  in  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  anc 
was  horn  at  Hackney  in  the  year  1726.”  It  is  of  less 
importance  to  us  to  know  the  precise  date  and  place  of 
his  birth,  than  to  know  when  he  existed  and  what  he  die 
for  his  fellow-men. 

Mr.  Howard’s  grave  and  almost  austere  disposition 
was  not  likely  to  manifest  itself  in  youth  in  any  of  those 
displays  which  lead  us  to  infer  the  man  from  the  boy. 
His  father  died  when  he  was  young,  leaving  his  fortune 
between  him  and  a  daughter,  his  only  children.  But  in 
his  will  he  ordered  that  his  son  should  not  receive  his 
share  of  the  fortune  till  he  was  twenty-five  years  of  age. 
“It  was  probably  in  consequence  of  the  father’s  direc¬ 
tion  that  he  was  bound  apprentice  to  a  wholesale  grocer 
in  the  city.”  His  education  was  very  defective.  Dr. 
Aikin,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Howard, 
says,  “  I  feel  myself  obliged,  from  my  own  knowledge, 
to  assert  that  he  was  never  able  to  speak  or  write  his 
native  language  with  grammatical  correctness,  and  that 
his  acquaintance  with  other  languages  (the  French  per¬ 
haps,  excepted)  was  slight  and  superficial.  In  esti¬ 
mating  the  powers  of  his  mind,  it  rather  adds  to  the 
account  that  he  had  this  additional  difficulty  to  combat 
in  his  pursuit  of  the  great  objects  of  his  later  years.” 

On  coming  of  age  he  bought  up  his  indentures  (having 
still  some  time  lo  serve  as  an  apprentice),  and  went  to 
the  Continent,  travelling  in  France  and  Italy.  After  his 
return  to  London,  being  in  delicate  health,  lie  took  lodg¬ 
ings  in  the  suburban  village  of  Stoke  Newington.  His 
landlady,  a  widow  lady,  treated  him  with  great  kindness 
and  attention ;  he  offered  her  marriage,  as  a  substantial 
testimony  of  his  gratitude.  She  was  twice  his  age,  and 
being  a  sensible,  prudent  woman,  was  so  far  aware  of  the 
inconsistency,  as  to  point  out  the  impropriety  of  a  young 
man  like  him,  in  comfortable  circumstances,  offering 
marriage  to  a  woman  of  her  age.  Howard,  during  all 
his  life,  never  paid  much  attention  to  mere  appearances. 
He  persisted  in  his  offer,  lived  happily  with  her  for  three 
years  at  Stoke  Newington,  and  after  her  death  ever  spoke 
of  her  with  respect  and  affection. 

He  was  created  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  on  May 
13,  1756.  “This  honour,”  says  Dr.  Aikin,  “  was  not, 

I  presume,  conferred  upon  him  in  consequence  of  any 
extraordinary  proficiency  in  science  which  he  had  mani¬ 
fested,  but  rather  in  conformity  to  the  laudable  practice 
of  that  Society,  of  attaching  gentlemen  of  fortune  and 
leisure  to  the  interests  of  knowledge,  by  incorporating 
them  into  their  body.  Mr.  Howard  was  not  unmindful 
of  the  obligation  he  lay  under  to  contribute  something  to 
the  common  stock  of  information.  Three  short  papers  of 
his  are  published  in  the  ‘  Transactions.’  ” 

After  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  set  out  on  another  tour, 
intending  first  to  view  the  ruins  of  Lisbon,  the  disastrous 
effects  of  the  earthquake.  On  his  voyage  occurred 
the  event  which  first  directed  his  mind  to  the  great 
objects  of  his  life.  He  tells  it  himself,  in  a  note  to  his 
work  on  ‘  Prisons.’  Speaking  of  the  French,  he  says, 

“  Flow  they  treated  prisoners  of  war,  I  know  by  expe¬ 
rience.  In  1756,  a  Lisbon  packet  (the  Hanover),  in 
which  I  went  passenger,  in  order  to  make  the  tour  of 
Portugal,  was  taken  by  a  French  privateer.  Before  we 
reached  Brest  I  suffered  the  extremity  of  thirst,  not 
having  for  above  forty  hours  one  drop  of  water,  nor 
hardly  one  morsel  of  food.  In  the  castle  at  Brest  I  lay 
six  nights  upon  straw;  and  observing  how  cruelly  my 
countrymen  were  used  there,  and  at  Morlaix,  whither  I 
was  carried  next,  during  the  two  months  I  was  at  Car- 
haix  upon  parole  I  corresponded  with  the  English  pri¬ 
soners  at  Brest,  Morlaix,  and  Dinnan ;  at  the  last  of 
those  towns  were  several  of  our  ship’s  crew,  and  my  ser¬ 
vant.  I  had  sufficient  evidence  of  their  being  treated 
with  such  barbarity  that  many  hundreds  had  perished ; 


and  that  thirty-six  were  buried  in  a  hole  at  Dinnan  in 
one  day.  When  I  came  to  England,  still  on  parole,  I 
made  known  to  the  commissioners  of  sick  and  wounded 
seamen  the  sundry  particulars ;  which  gained  their  at¬ 
tention  and  thanks.  Remonstrance  was  made  to  the 
French  court ;  our  sailors  had  redress,  and  those  that 
were  in  the  three  prisons  mentioned  above  were  brought 
home  in  the  first  cartel-ships.  A  lady  from  Ireland,  who 
married  in  France,  had  bequeathed  in  trust  with  the 
magistrates  of  St.  Malo’s  sundry  charities ;  one  of  which 
was  a  penny  a  day  to  every  English  prisoner  of  war  in 
Dinnan.  This  was  duly  paid,  and  saved  the  lives  of 
many  brave  and  useful  men.  Perhaps  what  I  suffered 
on  this  occasion  increased  my  sympathy  with  the  un- 
happy  people  whose  case  is  the  subject  of  this  book.” 

In  1758  Mr.  Howard  married  a  second  time.  This 
match  was  much  more  suitable  to  his  age  and  station 
than  the  first.  The  lady  was  the  daughter  of  an  eminent 
lawyer,  Mr.  Serjeant  Leeds.  After  his  marriage  he  pur¬ 
chased  Watcombe,  in  the  New  Forest,  Hampshire.  His 
way  of  life  here  was  that  of  a  quiet  country  gentleman, 
reserved  to  his  equals,  but  kind  and  benevolent  to  his  in¬ 
feriors  and  the  poor.  From  Watcombe  he  went  to  an 
estate  at  Cardington,  near  Bedford,  where  he  pursued 
much  the  same  kind  of  life.  He  established  schools 
aided  charities,  and  employed  himself  generally  in  doing- 
good.  But  possibly  his  name  might  never  have  been 
known  beyond  the  sphere  of  his  immediate  influence  had 
he  not  been  made  sheriff  of  Bedford.  Before  this  event 
he  lost  his  second  wife,  who  died  in  1765,  shortly  after 
the  birth  of  her  only  child.  This  child,  a  boy,  was  in 
after-life  a  cause  of  great  anxiety  and  grief.  Acting  on 
principle,  he  brought  him  up  in  strict  subordination. 
When  the  youth  grew  up  to  manhood  he  became  insane; 
and  his  insanity,  which  had  been  gradually  manifesting 
itself,  was  attributed  by  many  persons  to  Mr.  Howard’s 
cold  and  harsh  treatment.  “  I  have  authority  to  say,” 
observes  Dr.  Aikin,  “  that  Mr.  Howard  was  at  length 
sensible  that  he  had  in  some  measure  mistaken  the  mode 
of  forming  his  son  to  that  character  he  wished  him  to 
acquire ;  though  with  respect  to  his  mental  derangement, 

I  know  that  he  imputed  no  blame  to  himself  on  that 
head.”  It  caused  him,  however,  much  parental  sorrow. 

“  The  distress  of  prisoners,”  says  Mr.  Iloward  in  his 
work  on  the  state  of  the  prisons  of  England  and  Wales, 

“  of  which  there  are  few  who  have  not  some  imperfect 
idea,  came  more  immediately  under  my  notice  when  1 
was  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Bedford  in  1773;  and  the 
circumstance  which  excited  me  to  activity  in  their  be¬ 
half  was  the  seeing  some  who  by  the  verdict  of  the 
juries  were  declared  not  guilty ;  some  on  whom  the 
grand  jury  did  not  find  such  an  appearance  of  guilt  as 
subjected  them  to  trial ;  and  some  whose  prosecutors  did 
not  appear  against  them — after  having  been  confined  for 
months,  dragged  back  to  gaol,  and  locked  up  again  till 
they  should  pay  sundry  fees  to  the  gaoler,  the  clerk  of 
the  assize,  &c. 

“  In  order  to  redress  this  hardship  I  applied  to  the 
justices  of  the  county  for  a  salary  to  the  gaoler  in  lieu  of 
his  fees.  The  bench  were  properly  affected  with  the 
grievance,  and  willing  to  grant  the  relief  desired;  but 
they  wanted  a  precedent  for  charging  the  county  with  the 
expense.  I  therefore  rode  into  several  neighbouring 
counties  in  search  of  one ;  but  I  soon  learned  that  the 
same  injustice  was  practised  in  them ;  and  looking  into 
the  prisons  I  beheld  scenes  of  calamity  which  I  daily 
grew  more  and  more  anxious  to  alleviate.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  gain  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  par¬ 
ticulars  and  extent  of  it  by  various  and  accurate  obser¬ 
vation,  I  visited  most  of  the  county-gaols  in  England. 

“  Seeing  in  two  or  three  of  them  some  poor  creatures 
whose  aspect  was  singularly  deplorable,  and  asking  the 
cause  of  it,  the  answer  was,  ‘  they  were  lately  brought 
from  the  bridewells This  started  a  fresh  subject  of  in- 
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quiry.  I  resolved  to  inspect  the  bridewells,  and  for  this 
purpose  travelled  again  into  the  counties  where  I  had 
been,  and  indeed  into  all  the  rest,  examining  houses  of 
correction,  city  and  town  gaols.  I  beheld  in  many  of 
them,  as  well  as  in  the  county-gaols,  a  complication  of 
distress ;  but  my  attention  was  principally  fixed  by  the 
gaol-fever  and  the  smallpox ,  which  I  saw  prevailing  to 
the  destruction  of  multitudes,  not  only  of  felons  in  their 
dungeons,  but  of  debtors  also. 

“  Upon  this  subject  I  was  examined  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  March,  1774,  when  I  had  the  honour  of 
their  thanks.  Soon  after  that,  Mr.  Popham,  member  for 
Taunton,  repeated  the  humane  attempt  which  had  mis¬ 
carried  a  few  years  before  ;  and  brought  in  a  bill  for  the 
relief  of  prisoners  who  should  be  acquitted,  respecting 
their  fees,  and  another  bill  for  preserving  the  health  of 
prisoners  and  preventing  the  gaol  distemper.  They  both 
passed :  these  two  acts  I  had  printed  in  a  different  cha¬ 
racter,  and  sent  them  to  the  keeper  of  every  county-gaol 
in  England.  By  those  acts  the  tear  was  wiped  from 
many  an  eye ;  and  the  legislature  had  for  them  ‘  the 
blessing  of  many  that  were  ready  to  perish. ’ 

“  The  great  honour  done  me  by  the  House  has  excited 
the  curiosity  of  some  to  inquire  what  facts  I  had  collected. 
This  is  one  reason  of  the  present  publication,  but  it  is  not 
the  only  nor  yet  the  principal  one.  There  are  still  re¬ 
maining  many  disorders  that  ought  to  be  rectified :  pri¬ 
soners  suffer  great  hardships,  from  which  I  am  desirous 
that  they  should  be  set  free ;  the  gaol  fever  is  not,  as  I 
am  persuaded  it  may  be,  totally  eradicated.  These  are 
my  motives  for  printing  this  book.  I  think  it  will  show 
plainly  that  much  is  yet  to  be  done  for  the  regulation  of 
prisons  ;  and  I  am  not  without  hope  that  the  legislature 
will  finish  what  was  so  laudably  begun. 

“  I  was  called  to  the  first  part  of  my  task  by  my  office 
as  sheriff.  To  the  pursuit  of  it  I  was  prompted  by  the 
sorrows  of  the  sufferers,  and  love  to  my  country.  The 
work  grew  upon  me  insensibly.  I  could  not  enjoy  my 
ease  and  leisure  in  the  neglect  of  an  opportunity  offered 
me  by  Providence  of  attempting  the  relief  of  the  miser¬ 
able.  The  attention  of  parliament  to  the  subject  led  me  1 
to  conclude  that  some  additional  labour  would  not  be 
lost ;  and  I  extended  my  plan.  The  difficulty  I  found  in 
searching  out  evidence  of  fraud  and  cruelty  in  various 
articles,  together  with  other  real  sources  of  distress, 
obliged  me  to  repeat  my  visits,  and  travel  over  the  king¬ 
dom  more  than  once ;  and  after  all ,  I  suspect  that  many 
frauds  have  been  concealed  from  me ,  and  that  sometimes 
the  interest  of  my  informants  prevailed  over  their  vera¬ 
city.  Besides,  as  I  had  in  my  first  journeys  gathered 
from  facts  and  experience  proofs  of  the  mischievous  effects 
of  the  want  of  cleanliness  and  fresh  air,  I  had  in  my  latter 
visits  these  strong  arguments  to  enforce  my  persuasions  ; 
and,  in  consequence  some  gaolers  grew  at  last  more  mind¬ 
ful  and  complying,  for  the  sake  not  only  of  their  pri¬ 
soners,  but  of  themselves  and  their  own  families. 

“  It  was  not,  I  own,  without  some  apprehensions  of 
danger  that  I  first  visited  the  prisons ;  and  I  guarded 
myself  by  smelling  to  vinegar  while  I  was  in  those  places, 
and  changing  my  apparel  afterwards.  This  I  did  con¬ 
stantly  and  carefully  when  I  began ;  but  by  degrees  I 
grew  less  attentive  to  these  precautions,  and  entirely 
omitted  them.  I  have  been  frequently  asked  what  pre¬ 
cautions  I  use  to  preserve  myself  from  infection  in  the 
prisons  and  hospitals  which  I  visit.  I  here  answer,  next 
to  the  free  goodness  and  mercy  of  the  Author  of  my  being, 
temperance  and  cleanliness  are  my  preservatives.  Trust¬ 
ing  in  Divine  Providence,  and  believing  myself  in  the 
way  of  my  duty,  I  fear  no  evil ;  I  never  enter  an  hos¬ 
pital  or  prison  before  breakfast,  and  in  an  offensive  room 
I  seldom  draw  my  breath  deeply.” 

The  book  from  which  this  extract  is  taken  was  first 
published  in  1777  ;  it  is  dedicated  to  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  Mr.  Howard  was  assisted  by  Dr.  Aikin  in  pre¬ 


paring  the  volume  for  the  press.  It  contains  an  account 
of  the  state  of  the  prisons  and  hospitals  both  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  and  of  France,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Holland,  and 
Flanders.  An  Appendix  to  the  work  was  afterwards 
published,  which  was  afterwards  incorporated  in  a  new 
edition  of  cThe  State  of  the  Prisons.’ 

On  the  passing  of  the  act  in  1779  for  establishing 
penitentiary  houses,  Mr.  Howard,  Dr.  Fothergill,  and 
Mr.  Whately,  the  treasurer  of  the  Foundling  Hospital, 
were  appointed  supervisors  for  the  purpose  of  superin 
tending  the  erection  of  the  buildings.  A  dispute  between 
Mr.  Howard  and  Dr.  Fothergill  on  the  one  side,  and  Mr. 
Whately  on  the  other,  as  to  whether  Islington  or  Lime- 
house  was  the  best  site  for  erecting  the  houses,  grew  into 
an  obstinate  contention,  until,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Fo 
thergill,  Mr.  Howard,  in  1781,  resigned  his  office. 

From  1781  to  1789,  Mr.  Howard  was  almost  conti 
nually  travelling,  during  which  he  was  exposed  to  danger, 
and  once  was  ill  of  the  plague.  In  the  latter  year  ap¬ 
peared  a  quarto  volume,  ‘  An  account  of  the  principal 
Lazarettos  in  Europe ;  with  various  papers  relative  to 
the  Plague  :  together  with  further  observations  on  some 
foreign  prisons  and  hospitals  ;  and  additional  remarks  on 
the  present  state  of  those  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.* 
The  title-page  has  a  motto,  “  Oh,  let  the  sorrowful  sigh¬ 
ing  of  the  prisoners  come  before  Thee.”  The  volume 
has  a  number  of  plates,  views  of  lazarettos  at  Marseilles, 
Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice,  the  Greek  hospital  at 
Smyrna,  &c.  In  the  Introduction,  he  says,  “  In  my 
latest  tours  I  had  with  pain  observed  that  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  regulations  which  had  been  made  in  our  own 
country  and  elsewhere  for  preserving  health  in  prisons 
and  hospitals,  yet  that  infectious  diseases  continued  occa¬ 
sionally  to  arise  and  spread  in  them.  I  had  also  been 
led,  by  the  view  of  several  lazarettos  in  my  travels,  to 
consider  how  much  all  trading  nations  are  exposed  to  that 
dreadful  scourge  of  mankind  which  those  structures  are 
intended  to  prevent,  and  to  reflect  how  very  rude  and 
imperfect  our  own  police  was  with  respect  to  this  object. 
It  likewise  struck  me  that  establishments  effectual  for 
the  prevention  of  the  most  infectious  of  all  diseases  must 
afford  many  useful  hints  for  guarding  against  the  propa¬ 
gation  of  contagious  distempers  in  general.  These  various 
considerations  induced  me,  in  the  last  edition  of  ‘  The 
State  of  the  Prisons,’  to  express  a  wish  that  some  future 
traveller  would  give  us  plans  of  the  lazarettos  at  Leghorn, 
Ancona,  and  other  places.  At  length  I  determined  to 
procure  these  plans,  and  acquire  all  the  necessary  infor¬ 
mation  respecting  them  myself.”  A  single  circumstance 
shows  the  spirit  of  the  man.  Desirous  of  knowing  the 
nature  and  probable  influence  of  quarantine,  he  went  to 
Smyrna,  where  the  plague  was  raging,  and  took  his  pas¬ 
sage  for  Venice  in  “  a  ship  with  a  foul  bill.”  A  short 
paragraph  in  the  book  is  worthy  of  note  : — “  I  found 
nothing  remarkable  in  the  prisons  of  Constantinople,  but 
that  they  were  very  still  and  quiet.  I  was  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  this,  till  I  reflected  that  the  only  beverage 
for  the  prisoners  is  water” 

“  I  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting,”  he  says,  in  this 
book,  “  that  if  I  should  be  spared  to  fixiish  another  foreign 
journey  which  I  have  in  view,  I  propose  then  to  publish 
an  appendix  to  this  work,  which  I  here  mention,  as  some 
gentlemen  may  choose  to  bind  them  up  together.”  He 
set  off  on  this  journey  in  the  summer  of  1789,  but  was 
not  “  spared  to  finish”  it.  After  passing  through  Prussia, 
Courland,  and  Livonia,  to  St,  Petersburg,  he  went  to 
Moscow,  and  from  thence  to  Cherson  on  the  Black  Sea. 
Here  he  was  treated  with  respect  and  attention,  for  his 
reputation  had  become  European.  Being  earnestly  de¬ 
sired  to  visit  a  young  lady  who  was  ill  of  an  infectious 
fever,  he  complied,  caught  the  infection,  and  died  on  the 
20th  of  January,  1790.  He  was  buried,  at  his  own  re¬ 
quest,  at  the  villa  of  M.  Dauphind,  a  French  gentleman, 
about  eight  miles  from  Cherson.  Dr.  Aikin  expresses  a 
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doubt  as  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Floward  having  been 
caused  by  having  received  infection  ;  but  it  was  Mr. 
Howard’s  own  conviction. 


SUBSTITUTE  FOR  MULBERRY  LEAVES  IN  THE 
LEAVES  OF  THE  RAMOON  TREE. 

[From  a  Correspondent.^ 

The  Ramoon-tree  has  been  long  known  and  long  used  in 
Jamaica  as  fodder  for  cattle,  for  horses,  and  for  sheep, 
during  those  arid  and  withering  months  common  to  in- 
tertropical  climates,  which  not  unfrequently  destroy  every 
vestige  of  vegetation,  and  convert  the  most  fertile  pas¬ 
tures  and  the  most  beautiful  valleys  into  places  of  deso¬ 
lation  and  barrenness ;  where  neither  leaflet,  nor  herb, 
nor  grass,  nor  weed,  nor  vetch,  is  to  be  found,  and  the 
whole  face  of  nature  presents  an  appearance  of  wil¬ 
derness  and  waste.  It  is  at  this  period  of  the  year 
that  only  a  few  hardy  plants,  as  the  bread-nut,  cocoa- 
nut,  and  ramoon,  with  some  others,  fit  food  for 
animals,  raise  their  heads  above  the  surrounding  de¬ 
solation. 

The  ramoon  thrives  on  the  most  barren  soils,  and 
throws  out  fresh  leaves  during  the  whole  year.  It  is  an 
evergreen,  and  is  a  native  both  of  the  East  and  West 
Indies.  There  are  two  species  of  it,  namely,  Trophis 
Americana  and  Trophis  Asp  era.  The  latter  does  not 
appear  so  well  adapted  for  food  for  animals  as  the 
former. 

The  Trophis*  Americana ,  in  botanical  language,  is 
unarmed ,  that  is,  it  has  neither  spines  nor  prickles, 
spines  and  prickles  being  the  natural  arms  of  plants. 
The  leaves  are  oblong,  acuminate,  or  taper-pointed,  entire, 
smooth.  Fruit  one-seeded,  cornute  (horned)  ;  horns  re¬ 
flected  further  than  fruit.  The  leaves,  until  within  the 
last  year,  were  used  only  as  fodder  for  cattle  and  other 
farm-stock,  particularly  in  the  parishes  of  St.  Anne’s, 
St.  James’s,  and  Trelawney. 

The  ramoon  is  not  partial  to  moisture ;  hence  it  is  not 
common  in  low  or  damp  situations,  or  where  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  moisture  is  to  be  met  with  It  abounds  in  the 
parishes  mentioned  above,  large  tracts  of  which  are 
almost  entirely  formed  of  limestone,  or  calcareous  strata, 
as  in  fact  a  very  great  proportion  of  the  island  is ;  the 
fine  black  mould  being  composed  principally  of  vegetable 
matter,  mixed  with  the  debris  of  the  neighbouring 
mountains  brought  down  and  deposited  by  the  floods  in 
the  subjacent  plains.  It  is  a  very  hardy  plant,  and  re¬ 
quires  no  cultivation  whatever,  though  there  can  be  little 
doubt  but  that,  by  proper  culture  and  proper  attention  to 
the  trimming  of  the  trunks,  and  lopping  of  the  branches, 
it  might  be  so  much  improved  as  to  produce  double  the 
quantity  of  leaves  it  has  hitherto  done.  At  present  it  is 
merely  a  forest  tree,  and  depends  more  for  its  existence 
as  an  indigenous  genus  upon  the  birds  which  feed  on  its 
berries,  and  thus  disseminate  the  seeds,  than  upon  any 
effort  of  the  inhabitants  to  propagate  or  keep  up  the 
stock.  The  berries  are  nearly  of  the  size  of  grapes,  and 
are  of  an  agreeable,  pleasant  flavour,  some  fancying  it 
similar  to  that  of  the  mulberry ;  but  I  own  I  could 
never  detect  the  resemblance.  There  is  one  circumstance 
however  with  respect  to  these  berries  in  which  all  are 
agreed,  to  wit,  that,  like  the  Avocado  pear,  all  animals 
eat  freely  of  them. 

The  manner  in  which  the  fodder  is  gathered  for  the 
cattle,  mules,  or  horses,  from  the  ramoon  tree,  is  very  simple. 
A  negro  ascends  the  trunk,  which  is  not  often  an  easy  task, 
with  a  bill,  and  lops  off  the  branches,  while  negroes  below 
gather  them  up  in  bundles.  They  are  then  carried  away 
and  thrown  into  the  pen  (which  is  usually  an  enclosure  of 
bamboos),  where  the  stock  devour  the  leaves  and  young 
twigs,  the  branches  afterwards  serving  the  negroes  for 

*  It  is  placed  in  the  22nd  class,  Order  IV.,  of  the-  Linnaean  sys¬ 
tem.  Nat,  Order,  RubiaticC' 


fire-wood.  A  very  small  bundle  of  the  leaves,  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  eight  or  ten  pounds,  sells  for  a  bitty  or  seven- 
pence  half-penny  currency.  This  species  of  fodder, 
therefore,  for  those  who  are  compelled  to  purchase  it,  is 
rather  expensive.  The  dearness  is  owing  to  the  distance 
from  which  it  is  brought  to  market  on  the  negroes’ 
heads,  nearly  all  the  trees  in  the  immediate  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  towns  being  cut  down  by  the  earlier  colo¬ 
nists,  who  destroyed  every  useful  tree  with  ruthless  pro¬ 
digality,  without  even  once  thinking  of  preserving  a  future 
stock  for  their  descendants,  and  these  descendants  conti¬ 
nue  most  scrupulously  to  imitate  the  latter,  if  not  the 
former  part  of  the  conduct  of  the  progenitors  with  passive 
perseverance,  by  never  planting  one  single  seed.  They 
prefer  importing  Poland  oats  and  English  hay  for  their 
horses,  when  a  better  substitute  for  the  European  grain 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Indian  corn,  and  any  quantity  of 
hay  might  be  made,  had  they  but  the  foresight  to  study 
their  own  interests,  from  the  numerous  rich  grasses  of 
the  country.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  from  the  recent 
changes  in  the  political  relations  of  the  negroes,  steps 
will  henceforth  be  taken  to  encourage  the  growth  of 
many  useful  and  ornamental  trees,  which,  though 
formerly  numerous,  have  nearly  disappeared  from  the 
vicinity  of  the  towns  and  villages,  and  that  a  more 
enlightened  agricultural  policy  will  be  adopted. 

The  discovery  that  the  leaves  of  the  ramoon-tree  would 
be  excellent  substitutes  for  those  of  the  mulberry  we  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  accidental.  A  number  of  silk-worms  were 
imported,  and  the  usual  substitutes,  as  lettuce  and  other 
leaves,  failing,  a  person  was  induced  to  make  trial  of 
those  of  the  ramoon,  and  with  the  most  signal  and  unex¬ 
pected  success.  A  Jamaica  paper  now  before  us  states  that 
the  worms  not  only  devour  the  leaves  greedily,  but  that  they 
thrive  better  on  them  than  on  those  of  the  mulberry,  as 
a  proof  of  which  the  following  statement  is  given  : — The 
editor  saw  on  the  9th  of  March,  1838,  worms  three 
inches  long,  which  had  been  hatched  on  the  31st  Janu¬ 
ary,  eagerly  devouring  the  leaves  of  the  tree ;  and  the 
discoverer  assured  him  he  had  no  less  than  12,000  others, 
of  different  ages  and  sizes,  all  of  which  were  healthy 
and  doing  well.  The  only  disappointment  the  discoverer 
had  met  with  was,  during  a  temporary  absence  from 
home,  the  persons  to  whom  he  entrusted  the  care  of  the 
worms  neglected  to  provide  a  sufficient  quantity  of  food 
for  them,  suffered  their  excrement  to  accumulate,  and 
allowed  them  to  lie  one  upon  the  other  in  the  boxes  five 
inches  thick.  Many  of  those,  therefore,  he  continued, 
which  had  become  torpid  previous  to  casting  their  skins, 
and  others  that  were  feeble,  were  crushed  to  death. 
With  the  exception  of  this  accident,  the  experiment  had 
succeeded  beyond  his  most  sanguine  expectations. 

The  silk  which  these  worms  spin  is  white,  which  is 
considered  the  most  valuable  in  the  market.  The  price 
of  a  pound  of  coloured  varies  from  27 s.  to  35s.,  while 
that  of  the  white  ranges  from  30s.  to  46s.  per  lb. 

The  discoverer  further  states  that  he  employed  only 
one  lame  boy  to  attend  his  worms,  and  another,  who  was 
otherwise  engaged  during  the  intermediate  periods  of 
the  day  in  tending  cattle,  brought  in  from  the  fields 
morning  and  evening  a  small  bundle  of  ramoon  leaves. 
These  were  the  only  persons’  services  required  by  him. 
Fie  calculates  that  each  worm  will  produce  one  quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  silk;  that  after  deducting  all  expenses,  it 
will  be  worth  40s.  currency  per  lb. ;  that  374/.  will  be 
obtained  by  the  labour  of  two  persons  in  the  short  space 
of  three  months ;  and  he  calculates  on  three  crops  in  the 
year ! 

The  House  of  Assembly  of  Jamaica,  to  mark  their 
approbation,  and  with  a  view  to  encourage  others  in 
developing  the  resources  of  the  island,  have  voted  the 
discoverer  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds,  “with  a  view  to  a 
future  grant,”  as  he  progresses  in  the  rearing  of  the 
silk-worm, 
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EDUCATION  OF  THE  PEOPLE  IN  HOLLAND, 
AND  ITS  EFFECTS. 

By  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De¬ 
partment,  a  Report  by  Mr.  Nicholls,  one  of  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners,  has  just  been  published,  containing 
the  result  of  a  personal  inquiry  “  into  the  condition  of 
the  labouring  classes,  and  the  provision  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor  in  Holland  and  Belgium.”  These  two  countries 
are  especially  interesting  to  us  from  the  peculiarities  in 
their  condition,  which  strongly  resemble  in  many  respects 
parts  of  our  own  social  system.  The  new  kingdom  of 
Belgium  is  more  densely  populated  than  any  country  of 
Europe,  the  population  for  each  square  mile  being  one- 
fourth  greater  in  Belgium  than  in  Ireland ;  and  in  Hol¬ 
land,  with  physical  resources  which  are  not  for  a  moment 
to  be  compared  with  those  of  Ireland  for  variety,  extent, 
and  capabilities,  the  population  is  not  so  greatly  inferior 
in  density,  and  it  does  exceed  in  this  respect  the  pro¬ 
portion  which  prevails  throughout  Great  Britain.  A 
comparison  of  the  manners,  habits,  and  modes  of  life 
between  the  people  of  the  Netherlands  and  those  of  Great 
Britain,  and  between  the  respective  institutions  of  these 
countries,  and  even  their  past  history,  is  well  calculated 
to  present  in  a  clear  and  distinct  form  such  points  as  need 
correction  and  improvement,  and  also,  at  the  same  time, 
to  indicate  the  means  by  which  this  may  be  accom¬ 
plished.  The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Nicholls  speaks 
of  the  Dutch  is  highly  to  their  credit : — “  Nothing,” 
he  observes,  “  can  exceed  the  cleanliness,  the  per¬ 
sonal  propriety,  and  the  apparent  comfort  of  the 
people  of  Holland.  I  did  not  see  a  house  or  a  fence 
out  of  repair,  or  a  garden  that  was  not  carefully  cul¬ 
tivated.  We  met  no  ragged  or  dirty  persons,  nor  any 
drunken  man,  neither  did  I  see  any  indication  that 
drunkenness  is  the  vice  of  any  portion  of  the  people. 

I  was  assured  that  bastardy  was  almost  unknown,  and 
although  we  were  during  all  hours  of  the  day  much  in 
the  public  thoroughfares,  we  saw  only  two  beggars,  and 
they  in  mariners  and  appearance  scarcely  came  within 
the  designation.  The  Dutch  people  appear  to  be  strongly 
attached  to  their  government,  and  few  countries  possess  a 
population  in  which  the  domestic  and  social  duties  are 
discharged  with  such  constancy.  A  scrupulous  economy 
and  cautious  foresight  seem  to  be  the  characteristic  vir¬ 
tues  of  every  class.  To  spend  their  full  annual  income 
is  accounted  a  species  of  crime.  The  same  systematic 
prudence  pervades  every  part  of  the  community,  agricul¬ 
tural  and  commercial ;  and  thus  the  Dutch  people  are 
enabled  to  bear  up  against  the  most  formidable  physical 
difficulties,  and  to  secure  a  larger  amount  of  individual 
comfort  than  probably  exists  in  any  other  country.”  The 
Belgians,  it  is  observed,  possess  many  of  the  virtues  of 
the  Dutch,  but  the  tone  of  moral  feeling  is  somewhat 
lower. 

Mr.  Nicholls  in  great  measure  attributes  the  gene¬ 
rally  satisfactory  social  state  of  Holland  to  the  diffusion 
of  the  means  of  education.  Education  is  not  com¬ 
pulsory  in  Holland,  the  general  desire  for  instruc¬ 
tion  amongst  the  poor  happily  precluding  any  such 
necessity.  The  Government  confines  its  duties  in 
respect  to  education  to  regulating  the  mode  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  for  this  purpose  the  inspection  of  schools,  the 
examination  and  special  authorization  of  teachers,  de¬ 
volves  upon  a  department  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior, 
under  which  a  body  of  inspectors  is  constantly  employed. 
District  inspectors  are  appointed,  who  assemble  three 
times  every  year  in  the  chief  town  of  their  circuit,  form¬ 
ing  during  their  sitting  a  temporary  commission.  The 
Government  also  occasionally  assembles  a  Council  of 
Inspectors,  composed  of  a  deputation  from  each  provincial 
board,  for  the  purpose  of  revising  rules  and  regulations, 


or  issuing  new  ones.  A  schoolmaster  cannot  act  as  a 
teacher  without  obtaining  first  a  certificate  of  genera, 
capacity  from  the  Commission  of  the  Department  after 
an  examination  into  his  qualifications ;  and  next,  the 
sanction  of  the  local  authorities  of  the  town  or  village 
where  he  proposes  to  establish  himself.  Each  teacher  is 
insured  an  income  which  does  not  leave  him  dependent 
upon  payments  from  the  scholars.  Mr.  Nicholls  says 
that  this  class  is  supported  in  respectability  and  comfort, 
and  held  in  high  estimation.  The  two  normal  schools 
which  Holland  possesses  supply  the  country  with  teachers 
graduated  in  a  uniform  system  of  instruction,  and  whose 
talents  have  been  developed  by  competition  and  encou¬ 
ragement. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Nicholls’s  account  of  the  schools  : 
— “  To  these  schools,  thus  provided,  the  people,  without 
any  exception  or  distinction,  are  entitled  to  send  their 
children,  on  payment  of  certain  fixed  sums  monthly,  or 
at  shorter  periods.  These  payments  are  regulated  with 
reference  to  the  nature  of  the  education  to  be  afforded ; 
but  the  whole  charge,  even  for  the  highest  class,  is  of 
small  amount.  In  the  case  of  parents  so  poor,  or  so 
burthened  with  large  families,  as  to  be  actually  unable  to 
pay,  the  local  authorities  are  empowered  to  remit  the 
charge  ;  and  thus  the  means  of  education  are  secured  to 
the  lowest  as  well  as  to  the  highest.  We  are  assured  that 
no  abuse  of  this  power  of  exemption  had  ever  occurred, 
and  that  no  charge  of  partiality  had  ever  been  made.  The 
people  acquiesce  cheerfully  and  contentedly  in  every 
arrangement,  and  were  as  desirous  of  sending  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  be  educated,  as  the  Government  and  local  autho¬ 
rities  were  to  impart  the  benefits  of  education.  In 
Haarlem,  with  a  population  of  21,000,  we  were  informed 
there  was  not  a  child  of  ten  years  of  age,  and  of  sound 
intellect,  who  could  not  both  read  and  write;  and 
throughout  Holland  it  is  the  same.” 

The  population  of  Holland  is  divided,  in  respect 
to  religious  opinions,  into  Calvinists,  Catholics,  and 
Lutherans.  Children  of  parents  belonging  to  each 
sect  attend  the  same  schools,  but  while  the  leading- 
truths  and  principles  of  Christianity  are  carefully  in¬ 
stilled  into  their  minds,  and  the  great  features  of  natural 
and  revealed  religion  are  presented  to  them,  the  minor 
points  of  doctrine  which  characterise  each  creed  are 
avoided  in  the  general  routine  of  school  instruction,  and 
are  left  to  be  explained  out  of  school  by  the  ministers  of 
each  persuasion.  The  absence  of  religious  animosity 
amongst  the  people  has  greatly  facilitated  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  system  of  education  worthy  of  being  called 
national,  and  the  object  of  the  inspectors  is,  amongst  other 
things,  to  prevent  this  harmony  being  disturbed.  In  one 
school  Mr.  Nicholls  witnessed  the  examination  by  a 
Lutheran  minister  of  a  class  of  children  whose  parents 
were  of  various  creeds ;  and  he  avoided  all  disputable 
points,  on  which  each  party  has  its  own  peculiar  opinions, 
dwelling  and  enlarging  only  upon  those  of  chiefest  im¬ 
portance. 

Belgium  did  not  afford  so  many  useful  suggestions  in 
connection  with  the  education  of  the  people  as  Holland. 
The  rupture  between  the  two  countries  impeded  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  various  plans  which  the  Dutch  government  had 
put  into  operation.  The  Belgians  being  less  advanced 
than  the  Dutch,  the  means  of  instruction  were  offered 
gratuitously  until  the  advantages  of  learning  could  be 
better  appreciated.  The  results  were  in  every  respect 
such  as  could  be  desired ;  but  a  temporary  disorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  system  of  inspection  having  taken  place  at 
the  Revolution  of  1830,  the  value  of  the  education  im¬ 
parted  has  retrograded,  though  the  number  of  schools  has 
increased. 
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THE  PASS  OF  THE  GEMMI,  AND  THE  BATHS  OF  LEUK. 


[The  Pass  of  the  Gemmi,  and  the  Baths  of  Leuk.j 


One  of  the  principal  passes  in  that  great  chain  of  the 
Alps,  which,  branching  off  to  the  north-east  from  Mont 
Blanc,  is  separated  from  the  main  chain  by  the  valley  of 
the  Rhone  till  it  unites  with  it  again  near  the  St.  Gothard, 
is  the  pass  over  the  Gemmi.  This  mountain  is  so  called 
from  the  Latin  word  Gemini,  or  twins,  an  appellation  very 
applicable  to  its  peculiar  appearance  at  the  summit,  which 
consists  of  two  precisely  similar  peaks.  The  view  from 
thence  to  the  south  extends  over  the  valley  of  the  Rhone 
into  Piedmont,  its  principal  feature  being  Monte  Rosa,  a 
mountain  second  only  to  Mont  Blanc  among  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Europe.  To  the  west  rise  the  peaks  of  Striibel 
and  Razli,  whence  descend  two  enormous  glaciers  which 
Vol.  VII. 


pour  their  torrents  into  the  lake  of  Daube,  which  is  at  the 
very  summit  of  the  Gemmi  Pass.  This  lake  is  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and  half  that  width  ;  and  is 
frozen  during  eight  months  of  the  vear ;  but  its  most  re- 
markable  characteristic  is,  that  though  fed  by  several 
considerable  streams  from  the  annual  melting  of  the  snow 
and  ice,  it  has  no  visible  outlet.  The  probability  is,  that 
there  exists  some  subterranean  channel  which  conveys 
the  water  into  the  Dala,  which  afterwards  joins  the 
Rhone.  This  lake  is  situated  about  7400  feet,  nearly 
twice  the  height  of  any  of  our  British  mountains,  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  Gemmi  is  chieflv  celebrated  for  the  wonderful 
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road  which  leads  across  it  from  Kanderstag  in  the  canton 
of  Berne,  to  the  baths  of  Leuk  (or  Loiieche)  in  the 
Haut  Valais.  The  southern  side  of  the  mountain,  as  is 
the  case  throughout  the  Alps,  is  the  steepest  and  most 
inaccessible,  and  in  this  direction  presents  a  perpendicu¬ 
lar  precipice  of  nearly  3000  feet.  A  road,  practicable  for 
pedestrians  and  mules,  was,  in  1141,  constructed  by  some 
Tyrolese  workmen  :  it  is  cut  throughout  in  the  solid  rock, 
and  is  continued  in  a  perpetual  zigzag  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom.  From  the  side  of  Leuk  the  traveller,  on  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  ascent,  can  perceive  no  indication  whatever 
of  the  road,  and  sees  nothing  but  a  perpendicular  wall 
of  rock,  to  all  appearance  quite  impassable.  (A  faint  line 
given  in  the  drawing  shows  the  direction  of  the  route,  but 
in  reality  it  is  totally  imperceptible.)  Though  only  prac¬ 
ticable  for  mules,  this  road  is  incontestably  a  superior  work 
to  most  of  the  passes  where  carriages  can  be  used ;  and 
although  cut  out  of  the  bare  face  of  the  rock,  there  is  not 
the  slightest  danger  to  be  apprehended  ;  for  a  rough,  but 
not  the  less  useful,  parapet  of  large  stones,  nearly  breast 
high,  prevents  the  possibility  of  an  accident.  From  the 
baths  of  Leuk  to  the  summit  of  the  pass  is  a  distance  of 
about  two  hours’  walk,  and  thence  to  the  village  of  Kan¬ 
derstag  about  three  and  a  half  more. 

The  baths  of  Leuk  are  much  celebrated  in  Switzerland 
for  their  efficacy  in  cutaneous  diseases,  and  the  water, 
when  taken  internally,  is  said  to  be  very  effective  in  cur¬ 
ing  disorders  of  the  stomach.  There  are  upwards  of  a 
dozen  sources,  the  principal  of  which  is  consecrated  (the 
Valais  being  a  Catholic  canton)  to  St.  Laurence,  whose 
image  is  placed  immediately  over  the  source,  whence  the 
hot  water  flows  in  two  channels,  one  to  supply  the  baths, 
the  other  for  the  use  of  the  villagers,  who  are  to  be  seen 
kneeling  before  the  stream  washing  linen.  The  water  is 
clear,  without  any  strong  flavour,  but  possessing  a  slight 
smell  of  sulphur.  The  temperature  is  about  41°  of  Reau¬ 
mur.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  that  because  these 
baths  are  much  resorted  to,  there  are  therefore  the 
same  accommodations  to  be  found  which  we  meet  with  in 
similar  places  in  England.  Almost  everything  is  here 
constructed  of  fir,  with  which  the  sides  of  the  mountains 
are  clothed ;  and  at  the  height  of  nearly  5000  feet  above 
the  sea,  in  an  almost  inaccessible  valley,  where  not  even 
corn  can  grow,  and  which  has  more  than  once  suffered 
from  avalanches,  but  few  luxuries  can  be  introduced.  A 
person  commencing  a  course  of  bathing  usually  begins 
with  half  an  hour  a  day,  but  gradually  increases  the  dose 
till  he  arrives  at  eight  hours,  and  then  leaves  off  in  the 
same  proportion. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Journal  of  a  pedestrian 
traveller  contains  an  account  of  the  Gemmi,  the  baths  of 
Leuk,  and  of  the  ladder-road  to  the  village  of  Albinen  : — 
“  At  nine  o’clock,  on  a  fine  morning  in  September,  I 
arrived  at  Kanderstag,’  and  commenced  the  ascent  of  the 
Gemmi  Pass,  which  for  some  way  was  very  steep,  but  at 
length  I  emerged  from  a  narrow  gorge  into  an  open  valley, 
about  6300  feet  above  the  sea,  where  there  was  already 
some  snow,  which,  of  course,  as  the  road  ascended,  in¬ 
creased  in  depth.  Having  passed  some  chalets  (or  moun¬ 
tain  sheds),  I  perceived  on  the  left  the  gloomy  valley  of 
Gastera,  extending  to  the  foot  of  Mont  Altels,  and  further 
on  passed  over  a  place  where  the  effects  of  an  avalanche 
in  1182  were  still  distinctly  visible.  I  next  threaded  my 
wav  among  the  debris  of  a  mountain,  which  had,  proba¬ 
bly,  fallen  some  centuries  before, — another  species  of  the 
awful  devastations  to  which  these  Alpine  regions  are  lia¬ 
ble.  I  soon  reached  the  Schwarrenbach,  a  solitary  habita¬ 
tion,  used  only  during  summer,  where  I  had  to  pay  a 
small  toll  of  half  a  batzen,  or  about  three  farthings,  for 
the  use  of  the  road.  I  did  not  at  the  time,  however,  com¬ 
prehend  why  this  toll  was  demanded ;  for,  having  no 
guide,  and  the  snow,  owing  to  a  late  fall,  being  now  knee- 
deep,  the  road  was  quite  invisible,  and  I  made  out  my 
route  entirely  by  the  map.  This  dismal  place  is  the 
scene  chosen  by  Werner  in  his  ‘  Le  24  Fevrier,’  After 


leaving  this  wretched  place  I  came  upon  the  lake  of 
Daube,  and  as,  when  that  was  passed,  I  was  evidently 
drawing  near  to  the  ridge  of  the  Gemmi,  I  began  to  look 
out  for  the  place  to  descend.  This  place,  after  some  little 
difficulty,  I  found ;  and  I  then  at  once  perceived  whv  the 
toll  had  been  demanded,  the  whole  path  being  made  by 
blasting,  and  the  marks  of  it  being  everywhere  visible. 
Indeed  descent  was  quite  out  of  the  question  anywhere 
else,  for  the  southern  side  of  the  mountain  was  quite  per¬ 
pendicular,  and  I  looked  straight  down  from  a  height  of 
nearly  3000  feet  on  the  village  of  Leuk ;  while  along  the 
valley  in  which  it  lay  the  eye  tracked  the  course  of  the 
Dala,  which  rushed  impetuously  into  the  valley  of  the 
Rhone,  on  the  further  side  of  which  the  eternal  snows  of 
Monte  Rosa  terminated  the  view.  The  descent,  once 
begun,  was  very  rapid.  I  found  a  run  down  the  decli¬ 
vity  easier  than  a  walk,  and  the  mountain-staff,  or  al¬ 
penstock,  which  I  carried,  rendered  the  turning  at  every 
zigzag  safe  and  easy.  I  never  saw  such  prodigious  icicles 
as  on  this  occasion  ;  they  hung  from  every  projection ; 
many,  close  to  which  I  passed,  were  much  longer  than 
my  own  height,  and  some  that  I  saw  at  a  distance 
must  have  been  at  least  twenty  feet  long.  On  a  pro¬ 
jecting  crag  I  observed  a  ragged  pine  growing  some¬ 
what  horizontally  and  leaning  over  the  precipice.  It  is 
said  that  a  Valaisan  once  ascended  this  tree,  and  carried 
away  its  topmost  bough.  In  this  venturous  attempt  he 
must  have  been  suspended  at  a  height  of  at  least  2000 
fieet  above  the  valley  below.  When  I  had  nearly  arrived 
at  the  bottom  of  the  precipice,  I  observed  on  one  side  of 
a  steep  gorge  in  the  side  of  the  rock  a  sort  of  sentry-box 
hollowed  out  of  the  rock,  and  apparently  inaccessible. 
This,  I  was  afterwards  informed,  was  the  station  of  a 
watchman,  placed  there  to  prevent  smuggling  between  the 
two  cantons  of  Berne  and  Valais,  and  to  watch  sheep 
stealers,  who,  by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  track,  con¬ 
trived  to  make  their  way  up  the  mountain  by  a  narrow 
rough  gorge  on  one  side  of  the  regular  road.  The  watch¬ 
man  cannot  be  seen  by  those  who  descend  the  gorge,  till 
it  is  too  late  to  retreat,  and  the  offenders  are  thus  detected. 
When  I  reached  the  foot  of  the  pass,  and  looked  back,  I 
could  not  perceive  the  least  traces  of  the  road  by  which  I 
had  descended,  and  it  seemed  quite  astonishing  to  me 
that  I  had  ever  got  down  at  all. 

“  Having  procured  a  bed  at  the  Maison  Blanc,  I  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  make  trial  of  the  celebrated  baths  of  Leuk,  and 
being  equipped  in  a  rough  sort  of  nightgown,  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  a  square  building  containing  four  baths,  in 
each  of  which  were  several  persons  of  both  sexes.  I  had 
read  that  the  young  ladies  were  in  the  habit  of  decorating 
certain  little  floating  tables  with  flowers,  and  of  having 
books,  work,  &c.,  on  them,  but  I  was  grievously  disap¬ 
pointed.  There  certainly  were  several  little  cork  tables 
floating  about,  and  there  was  a  young  lady  in  the  same 
bath  with  myself,  whose  chief  amusement  consisted  in 
forcing  them  to  the  bottom,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  seeing  them  come  up  again  to  the  top.  She  was 
well  seconded  in  her  attempts  to  kill  time  by  a  young 
gentleman  who  squirted  the  water  with  his  fingers  to  a 
surprising  distance,  in  which  accomplishment  he  was  the 
envy  of  all  the  rest. 

“  On  pursuing  my  rambles  next  morning,  I  followed  the 
course  of  the  Dala  for  about  a  mile,  when  I  turned  to  the 
left  in  search  of  the  Chemin  des .  Echelles,  or  Ladder- 
road,  leading  to  the  village  of  Albinen.  Having  found  it, 
I  ascended  the  rock  by  its  means.  It  consists  of  eight 
ladders,  reaching  from  one  ledge  of  rock  to  another,  by 
means  of  which,  the  rock,  otherwise  inaccessible,  is  easily 
surmounted.  As  the  only  communication  between  Albinen 
and  the  valleys  to  the  north  is  by  means  of  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  road,  it  is  much  used  by  the  natives,  who  both 
ascend  and  descend  with  heavy  burthens ;  and  though  it 
is  often  traversed  by  the  old  and  infirm,  and  even  by  the 
blind,  no  accidents  have  been  known  to  occur. 

“An  hour’s  walk  through  some  fine  pastures  covered  with 
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magnificent  pines  and  larches,  brought  me  to  Albinen, 
whence  a  footpath  conducted  me  to  the  town  of  Leuk  and 
the  valley  of  the  Rhone.” 


MUSIC  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Specimens  of  “alphabets  for  the  blind”  were  given  in 
No.  383 ;  and,  since  that,  several  specimens  of  printing 
with  Mr.  Alston’s  Roman  letters,  executed  at  the  press  of 
the  Glasgow  Blind  Institution,  have  been  forwarded  to 
us.  Among  these  is  a  “  Musical  Catechism,  with  tunes, 
for  the  use  of  the  Blind.”  It  is  only  justice  to  Mr. 
Alston  (whose  gratuitous  and  indefatigable  exertions  in 
the  service  of  the  Glasgow  Blind  Institution,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  in  the  cause  of  the  blind  generally,  are  worthy 
of  all  praise)  to  say  that  the  superiority  of  his  system  of 
printing  for  the  blind  appears  more  conspicuously  in  his 
book  of  music  than  in  the  other  specimens.  The  great 
advantage  of  Mr.  Alston’s  alphabet  is  in  its  simplicity 
and  its  connection  with  the  reading  of  the  seeing.  He 
only  uses  capital  letters  (as  in  this  WORD),  cut  in  the 
forms  of  which  we  have  given  a  specimen ;  and  these 
are  printed,  not  with  ink,  but  by  pressure.  Any  persou, 
therefore,  who  can  read  at  all  must  be  very  dull  who 
could  feel  a  difficulty  in  reading  a  book  printed  in  raised 
capital  letters.  A  Bible  printed  with  them  is  as  avail¬ 
able  to  the  seeing  as  to  the  blind  ;  and  thus  where  there 
is  a  family  of  which  one  of  the  members  is  blind,  and 
who,  from  inability  or  inexpediency,  is  kept  at  home,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  sent  to  an  asylum,  he  or  she  may  be 
instructed  by  any  of  the  other  members  who  possess  sight, 
and  who  will  not  be  put  to  the  trouble  of  learning  arbi¬ 
trary  characters. 

The  often  repeated  objection  of  the  sense  of  touch 
being  impaired,  is  met  by  Mr.  Alston  in  this  way  : — “  It 
has  been  asked  by  many,  what  is  to  become  of  those  ad¬ 
vanced  in  life  and  engaged  in  trade,  whose  sense  of  touch 
cannot  be  so  acute  as  that  of  the  young  ?  My  answer  is, 
that  just  as  seeing  people,  when  advanced  in  life,  require 
glasses  to  aid  their  sight,  so  must  the  blind  have  a  larger 
type  to  suit  their  sense  of  touch.”  But  it  may  be  re¬ 
torted,  that  to  learn  grown-up  blind  persons,  whose  hands 
are  hardened  by  any  kind  of  labour,  to  read,  for  the  first 
time ,  by  an  embossed  alphabet,  would  be  a  labour  hardly 
worth  the  result ;  more  good  might  be  done  by  spending 
the  time  reading;  to  them  ;  and  we  have  vet  to  find  out 
how  large  the  type  must  be  made  to  suit  the  average 
number  of  those  who,  having  learned  to  read  in  their 
youth,  lose  their  delicacy  of  touch  by  labour  and  years — 
for  a  book  cannot  be  adapted  to  individuals  like  glasses. 
After  all,  it  may  be,  that  printing  for  the  blind  must  be 
made  choice,  not  diffuse — regulated  by  quality,  not  by 
quantity — so  that  a  blind  person,  having  learned  to  read 
the  Bible  when  his  sense  of  touch  was  delicate,  may  still 
be  able  to  read  it  when  unable  to  read  the  same  letters  in 
any  new  combination — memory  and  association  aiding 
the  blunted  sensation. 

But  the  blind  may  learn,  in  their  youth,  to  read  music, 
and  retain  the  practice  of  it  during  life.  It  is  the  only 
one  of  the  humanizing  arts  which  they  are  able  to  enjoy, 
and  there  seems  little  reason  why  they  should  be  left  to 
their  ear  as  the  only  medium  of  acquiring  the  art,  fine 
and  acute  as  that  sense  may  become  in  the  absence  of 
sight.  A  blind  man  may  be  able  to  advance  science,  but 
he  cannot  witness  its  triumphs.  He  may  become  an 
admirable  mathematician ;  and  yet,  poor  and  vague  as 
our  notions  of  space  are,  by  what  we  see  with  the  naked 
eye  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  how  much  of  the  sublimity  of 
astronomy  is  involved  in  the  sight !  A  blind  man  may 
feel  as  a  "poet,  and  almost  describe  as  a  poet ;  but  though 
he  may  scent  the  fragrance  of  a  flower,  he  never  saw  its 
beauty,  never  looked  on  a  landscape,  nor  witnessed  the 
setting  of  a  summer’s  sun.  Painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture  are  as  nothing  to  him.  But  he  may  almost 


thoroughly  enjoy  music — we  say  almost ,  for  though  the 
ear  of  a  blind  man  may  become  more  exquisite  than  if 
he  had  his  sight,  still,  even  to  music  is  sight  essential  for 
its  complete  enjoyment. 

Mr.  Alston,  in  the  preface  to  his  Music  Book,  says, 
“  Music  is  a  favourite  amusement  with  the  blind,  and 
compensates,  in  some  measure,  for  the  absence  of  the 
delights  of  vision.  Having  been  successful  in  my  en¬ 
deavours  to  provide  them  with  a  literature  printed  in 
raised  Roman  letters,  I  considered  it  a  desirable  object 
to  adapt  music  in  an  equally  distinct  manner  to  their 
touch.  After  a  series  of  careful  experiments,  which  have 
been  tested  in  their  progress,  as  in  the  former  instance, 
by  the  blind  themselves,  I  have  produced  the  following 
pages,  which  I  hope  will  be  of  service  to  them  in  cheer¬ 
ing  them  in  their  solitary  hours. 

“  This  work  is  not  intended  to  supersede,  but  rather  to 
assist,  the  teacher  in  communicating  a  knowledge  of  the 
science  of  music  to  the  blind ;  the  catechism  and  the 
system  of  notation  being  the  same  as  that  used  by  the 
seeing,  blind  persons  may  be  instructed  by  any  one  pos¬ 
sessing  a  knowledge  of  music. 

“  Should  this  attempt  to  facilitate  the  blind  in  ac¬ 
quiring  this  branch  of  their  education  prove  successful, 
it  will  afford  the  amplest  reward  to  their  friend  and 
well-wisher,  John  Alston.” 

The  embossed  musical  characters  look  very  neat  and 
distinct.  The  tunes  appended  to  the  catechism  are  only 
a  few  of  the  more  simple  of  those  which  are  used  in  reli¬ 
gious  worship,  especially  in  Scotland.  The  following  is 
an  extract  from  the  questions  and  answers  : — 

“  What  is  music  ?  ” 

“  Music  is  one  of  the  fine  arts,  whose  object  is  to  com¬ 
municate  pleasure  by  the  sense  of  hearing,  and  consists 
of  a  variety  of  sweet  sounds  uttered  by  the  human  voice, 
or  proceeding  from  a  musical  instrument;  the  former 
called  vocal,  and  the  latter  instrumental  music.” 

“  What  is  the  result  of  the  arrangement  and  combina¬ 
tion  of  musical  sounds  ?  ” 

“  Melody  and  harmony.” 

“  What  is  melody  ?  ” 

“  Melody  is  a  succession  of  simple  sounds,  so  arranged 
as  to  form  a  tune  or  air.” 

“  What  is  harmony?  ” 

“  Harmony  is  the  union  of  two  or  more  musical  sounds 
performed  at  the  same  time,  which  are  more  or  less 
agreeable  to  the  ear,  according  as  they  are  composed  of 
concords  and  discords,”  &c.,  &c. 


Irrigating  Land  in  Norway. — Hay  being  the  principal 
winter  support  of  live-stock,  and  both  it  and  corn,  as  well  as 
potatoes,  liable,  from  the  shallow  soil  and  powerful  reflec¬ 
tion  of  sunshine  from  the  rocks,  to  be  burnt  and  withered 
up,  the  greatest  exertions  are  made  to  bring  water  from  the 
head  of  each  glen,  along  such  a  level  as  will  give  the  com¬ 
mand  of  it  to  each  farmer  at  the  head  of  his  fields.  This  is 
done  by  leading  it  in  wooden  troughs  (the  half  of  a  tree 
roughly  scooped)  from  the  highest  perennial  stream  among 
the  hills,  through  woods,  across  ravines,  along  the  rocky  and 
often  perpendicular  sides  of  the  glens,  and  from  this  main 
trough  giving  a  lateral  one  to  each  farmer  in  passing  the 
head  of  his  farm.  He  distributes  this  supply  by  moveable 
troughs  among  his  fields ;  and  in  summer  waters  each  rig 
successively  with  scoops  like  those  used  by  bleachers  in 
watering  cloth,  laying  his  trough  between  every  two  rigs. 
One  would  not  believe,  without  seeing  it,  how  very  large 
an  extent  of  land  is  traversed  expeditiously  by  these  artifi¬ 
cial  showers.  I  have  seen  turnip-crops  in  Scotland  in  situa¬ 
tions  where,  in  dry  seasons,  it  might  be  possible  to  save  a 
hay-crop  by  similar  means.  The  extent  of  the  main 
troughs  is  very  great.  In  one  glen  I  walked  ten  miles,  and 
found  it  troughed  on  both  sides:  on  one  the  chain  is  conti¬ 
nued  down  the  main  valley  for  forty  miles. — Laing’s  BesI 
dence  in  Norway. 
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[Jean  Frederic  Oberlin. — From  a  Print  engraved  after  a  Drawing  by  himself. J 


“  Christian  philanthropists,”  exclaims  M.  Stceber,  in 
the  preface  to  his  ‘  Vie  clc  J.  F.  Oberlin,’  “  whatever 
may  be  your  belief,  or  to  whatever  sect  you  may  belong, 
if  you  worship  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  come  and  con¬ 
template  the  life  of  Oberlin — that  life  dedicated  to  piety 
and  charity,  to  the  useful  arts,  to  science,  and  to  the 
noblest  patriotism  !”  A  review  of  the  leading  events  in 
Oberlin’s  life  will  enable  us  to  judge  how  far  this  eulo- 
gium  is  just. 

There  are  some  resemblances  in  the  family  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  Oberlins  to  those  of  the  Wesleys — like  cir- 
stances  producing  like  results.  In  each  case  there  was 
a  father  successfully  struggling  to  maintain  a  large  family 
on  a  scanty  professional  income ;  an  intelligent,  pious, 
and  active-minded  mother,  devoted,  in  the  largest  and 
best  sense,  to  her  children ;  and  sons  who  became  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  after-life.  Oberlin,  the  father,  was  master 
of  the  high  school  of  Strasbourg.  “  He  was  a  man,” 
says  M.  Stoeber,  “  of  an  imposing  exterior,  had  a  well- 
instructed  and  communicative  mind,  lively  in  his  dispo¬ 
sition,  and  of  a  conscientious,  firm,  and  decided  cha¬ 
racter.”  The  mother  he  also  describes  as  “  a  woman  of 
an  agreeable  figure,  and  of  a  remarkably  sweet  and  gra¬ 
cious  temper.”  One  day,  while  the  Oberlins  were  at 
dinner,  a  grumbling  neighbour  came  in  upon  them,  and 
began  to  condole  with  Oberlin  in  having  seven  such  met¬ 
tlesome  boys  to  manage,  for  their  sparkling  eyes  pro¬ 
claimed  that  they  were  troublesome  fellows — as  for  him¬ 
self,  he  said,  he  had  only  two,  and  their  perverse  and 


disobedient  conduct  was  enough  to  kill  him.  Oberlin 
appealed  to  his  boys  if  they  had  any  desire  to  disobey 
him,  and  he  got  a  unanimous  shout  in  his  favour.  “  Now, 
look  you,  my  good  neighbour,”  said  he ;  “  if  Death  should 
enter  here  to  take  away  one  of  my  nine  children,  I  should 
say  to  him  (and  here  he  threw  his  cap  at  the  door),  ‘  Inso¬ 
lent!  do  you  then  think  I  have  got  one  too  many  ?’  ” 

A  notice  of  the  life  of  the  eldest  son,  J.  J.  Oberlin, 
may  be  found  in  any  of  the  Encyclopaedias ;  he  was 
between  five  and  six  years  older  than  his  brother,  whose 
life  has  yet  to  find  a  place  along  with  that  of  the  learned 
professor.  It  is  pleasing  to  remark  that  the  two  brothers 
were  affectionately  attached  to  each  other  during  life,  and 
that  our  Oberlin,  after  the  father’s  death,  considered  the 
Professor  as  the  hereditary  head  and  counsellor  of  the 
family.  “  The  ancient  university  of  Strasbourg,”  says 
the  ‘  Journal  of  Education,5  (vol.  i.),  possessed  at  one 
time  in  Brunck,  Oberlin,  and  Schweighaeuser,  a  trium¬ 
virate  of  learned  men  seldom  found  at  one  place  at  the 
same  time.”  After  the  Protestant  Academy  of  Stras¬ 
bourg  had  taken  the  place  of  the  university,  Oberlin  was 
appointed  to  a  professorship,  which  he  filled  till  his 
death  in  1806.  In  a  catalogue  of  his  library,  which  wai 
sold  after  his  death,  he  is  termed  “  Professeur  et  Biblio- 
thecaire  a  l’Academie  Protestante  de  Strasbourg,  Conser- 
vateur  de  la  Bibliotheque  de  la  Ville,  Membre  Corres- 
pondant  de  l’Institut,  &c.” 

John  Frederic  Oberlin  was  born  at  Strasbourg  in 
1140.  Fritz,  as  he  was  termed  in  his  vouth,  was  a  lively. 
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hearty  boy,  fond  of  innocent  mirth  and  fun.  He  was 
partial  to  military  spectacles,  and  used  to  frequent  the 
garrison  parade,  his  heart  swelling  at  the  sound  of  the 
music,  and  his  step  becoming  firmer  as  he  marched  up 
and  down  with  the  soldiers.  But  there  was  no  coarse¬ 
ness  or  ill-nature  in  his  joyous  disposition.  One  day  in 
the  market-place  he  saw  a  number  of  mischievous  boys 
teasing  a  countrywoman,  until,  at  last,  they  caused  her  to 
upset  a  basket  of  eggs  which  she  was  carrying.  The 
poor  woman  cried  at  seeing  the  loss  of  her  little  pro¬ 
perty.  Fritz  darted  forward,  poured  out  indignant  and 
severe  reproaches,  until  the  authors  of  the  mischief  slunk 
away,  then,  asking  the  woman  to  come  home  with  him, 
he  brought  down  a  purse  containing  the  savings  of  his 
pocket-money,  which  he  emptied  into  her  hand. 

From  the  school  under  his  father’s  care  he  passed  to 
the  university,  and  after  a  course  of  study  chose  the 
ministry  as  his  profession.  In  1762,  when  he  was 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  he  entered  the  household  of  M. 
Ziegenhagen,  an  eminent  surgeon  of  Strasbourg,  as  tutor 
to  his  children.  In  this  situation  he  continued  three 
years ;  and  when  he  quitted  it  he  carried  with  him  the 
love  of  his  pupils,  and  retained  the  friendship  of  M. 
Ziegenhagen  during  life. 

Two  years  more  were  passed  in  his  father’s  house. 
During  that  time  he  was  assiduous  in  his  studies,  occa¬ 
sionally  assisting  his  father,  and  officiating  as  a  minister. 
But  he  was  anxiously  looking  out  for  some  suitable  em¬ 
ployment  on  which  he  might  expend  his  energies. 
Meantime,  like  many  other  ardent  young  minds  in  a 
similar  situation,  he  endeavoured  to  tie  himself  down  to 
a  severe  course  of  study,  and  became  more  than  temperate, 
almost  ascetic,  in  his  habits.  But  his  mind  was  not  one 
qualified  to  become  great  in  the  learned  world.  “  The 
study  of  languages,”  said  he,  in  a  letter  to  his  learned 
brother,  “  requires  a  great  memory,  and  my  memory  is 
a  very  poor  one.”  Nothing  else  occurring,  his  father,  in 
order  to  gratify  his  ardent  longings  for  employment,  en¬ 
deavoured  to  get  him  made  chaplain  to  a  regiment.  And 
here  we  might  have  lost  sight  of  Oberlin,  but  ml  one  of 
those  circumstances  which,  in  common  language,  are 
called  “  accidental.” 

“  The  Ban  de  la  Roche  (in  German,  the  Steinthal) 
forms  a  part  of  a  range  of  mountains  known  as  the  Haut 
Champ,  or  Champ  de  Feu,  which  are  detached  by  a  deep 
valley  from  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  chain  of  the 
Vosges.  Nature  has  not  been  lavish  of  her  gifts  to  this 
isolated  canton.  Its  German  name,  which  signifies  the 
Valley  of  Stone,  is  expressive  of  its  native  barrenness. 
Its  winter  commences  in  September,  and  the  snow  re¬ 
mains  undissolved  till  the  following  May.  In  the  more 
elevated  parts  of  the  district  the  people  say  that  the  wife 
can  carry  home  in  her  apron  all  the  hay  which  her  hus¬ 
band  has  mown  in  a  long  morning.  To  fill  up  the  mea¬ 
sure  of  wretchedness  for  the  few  inhabitants  of  the  canton, 
it  was  laid  waste  during  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  and  again, 
after  a  short  breathing-time,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
Thus,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  nine  thousand 
acres  of  which  the  Ban  de  la  Roche  consisted  did  not 
afford  subsistence  to  a  hundred  families,  and  these  were 
destitute  of  all  the  comforts  of  civilized  life.”* 

M.  Stuber,  whom  Oberlin  called  his  “  excellent  pre¬ 
decessor,”  was  pastor  of  Waldbach,  in  the  Ban  de  la 
Roche.  He  laboured  with  judgment  and  assiduity  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  people  under  his  care. 
He  adopted  a  plain  and  familiar  style  in  preaching,  esta¬ 
blished  schools,  founded  a  library,  and  endeavoured  to 
improve  the  agriculture  of  the  district.  Rightly  judging 
that  words  are  not  without  their  influence,  he  endeavoured 
to  get  the  peasantry  to  discard  the  barbarous  names  which 
they  gave  their  children  at  baptism  ;  and  he  set  them 
an  example  himself  by  giving  such  names  as  Con¬ 
cord  and  Charity  to  his  daughters.  Charity  died  in  her 
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youth ;  and  shortly  afterwards,  as  Concord  was  playing 
at  the  door,  a  beggar  asked  for  charity.  The  child,  thus 
untowardly  reminded  of  her  loss,  exclaimed,  with  tears 
in  her  eyes,  “Ah,  my  good  man,  Charity  is  dead!” 

While  M.  Stuber  was  endeavouring  to  mould  his 
rough  materials,  he  lost  his  wife ;  then  his  health  began 
to  give  way,  and  his  spirits  sunk.  In  this  state  he  was 
advised  to  accept  the  charge  of  St.  Thomas’s  church  at 
Strasbourg.  But  though  he  felt  himself  unequal  to  the 
task  of  carrying  on  the  work  he  had  begun,  he  was  very 
unwilling  that  the  work  should  be  abandoned.  He  had 
given  proof  of  his  sincere  intentions  on  a  former  occasion ; 
for  he  had  left  Waldbach  for  a  better  benefice  procured 
for  him  by  his  friends,  but  on  hearing  that  his  mountain- 
parishioners  had  fallen  into  worthless  or  careless  hands 
he  abandoned  the  better  benefice,  and  returned  to  the 
Ban  de  la  Roche.  Now,  he  was  determined  not  to  quit 
his  charge  until  he  could  procure  a  pastor  animated  by 
his  own  spirit  and  better  able  to  carry  out  his  projects. 
In  his  inquiries  he  was  told  of  the  young  man  Oberlin, 
who  was  said  to  be  rusting  in  his  father’s  house  for  lack 
of  employment.  He  went  to  Strasbourg,  asked  an  inter¬ 
view,  was  shown  up  stairs  to  a  small  room,  where  Oberlin 
was  at  his  books,  and  after  a  short  conversation  Stuber 
said  to  himself,  This  is  the  very  man  I  want !  He  in¬ 
vited  him  to  Waldbach,  and  as  Oberlin  surveyed  the 
poor  and  miserable  people,  their  wretched  poverty,  and 
remarked  their  boorish  manners,  he  exclaimed  that  it  was 
the  very  place  for  him.  The  proper  sanctions  were  obtained, 
and  Oberlin  was  installed  pastor  of  Waldbach  in  1767. 

The  situation  was  not  a  very  inviting  one.  Stuber 
had  just  been  able  to  stir  the  soil,  and  to  throw  in  some 
seeds  of  improvement.  The  old  inhabitants  were  dis¬ 
turbed  in  their  old  ways,  the  young  were  just  awakened 
to  a  sense  of  their  deficiencies,  with  a  kind  of  withering 
conviction  that  they  could  do  little  to  supply  them. 
Stuber  had  become  acquainted  with  his  parishioners,  and 
had  succeeded  in  gaining  their  confidence.  But  now 
here  was  a  stranger,  a  young  man,  all  bustle  and  activity, 
who  thought  he  could  do  wonders  amongst  them,  and 
wanted,  forsooth,  to  turn  every  tiling  topsy-turvy.  Ober¬ 
lin  committed  an  error  natural  enough  to  an  ardent 
young  mind.  He  went  too  eagerly  to  work.  He  showed 
them  their  deficiencies  and  their  wants  too  hastily ;  thus 
tacitly  wounding  self-complacency,  and  rousing  up  hatred 
and  jealousy,  until  the  peasantry,  in  their  ignorant  stu¬ 
pidity,  agreed  to  waylay  and  beat  him,  and  at  another 
time  to  duck  him  in  a  cistern.  His  presence  of  mind 
and  authoritative  mildness  disconcerted  them.  But  lie 
also  saw  his  error,  and  that  he  must  gain  the  hearts  of 
the  people  before  he  could  do  any  good  with  them.  So 
he  went  from  house  to  house  until  the  impression  began 
to  be  general  that  the  new  pastor  was,  after  all,  not  un¬ 
worthy  of  their  confidence,  and  that  he  meant  them  well. 
Then  he  began  his  labours  of  amelioration  with  some 
prospect  of  success.  “  The  Ban  de  la  Roche  had  no 
roads.  The  few  passes  in  the  mountains  were  constantly 
broken  up  by  the  torrents,  or  obstructed  by  the  loosened 
earth  which  fell  from  the  overhanging  rocks.  The  river 
Bruche,  which  flows  through  the  canton,  had  no  bridge 
but  one  of  stepping-stones.  Within  a  few  miles  of  this 
isolated  district  was  Strasbourg,  abounding  in  wealth  and 
knowledge,  and  all  the  refinements  of  civilization.  He 
determined  to  open  a  regular  communication  between 
the  Ban  de  la  Roche  and  that  city ;  to  find  there  a 
market  for  the  produce  of  his  own  district,  and  to  bring 
thence  in  exchange  new  comforts  and  new  means  of  im¬ 
provement.  He  assembled  the  people,  explained  his 
objects,  and  proposed  that  they  should  blast  the  rocks  to 
make  a  wall  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  to  support  a 
road  by  the  side  of  the  river,  over  which  a  bridge  must 
also  be  made.  The  peasants,  one  and  all,  declared  the 
thing  was  impossible ;  and  every  one  excused  himself 
from  engaging  in  such  an  unreasonable  scheme.  Oberlin 
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exhorted  them,  reasoned  with  them,  appealed  to  them  as 
husbands  and  fathers — hut  in  vain.  He  at  last  threw  a 
pickaxe  upon  his  shoulder  and  went  to  work  himself, 
assisted  by  a  trusty  servant.  He  had  soon  the  support  of 
fellow-labourers.  He  regarded  not  the  thorns  by  which 
his  hands  were  torn,  nor  the  loose  stones  which  fell  from 
the  rocks  and  bruised  them.  His  heart  was  in  the  work, 
and  no  difficulty  could  stop  him.  He  devoted  his  own 
little  property  to  the  undertaking ;  he  raised  subscrip¬ 
tions  amongst  his  old  friends ;  tools  were  bought  for  all 
who  were  willing  to  use  them.  On  the  Sunday  the  good 
pastor  laboured  in  his  calling  as  a  teacher  of  sacred 
truths ;  but  on  the  Monday  he  rose  with  the  sun  to  his 
work  of  practical  benevolence,  and  marching  at  the  head 
of  two  hundred  of  his  flock,  went  with  renewed  vigour 
to  his  conquest  over  the  natural  obstacles  to  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  district.  In  three  years  the  road  was  finished, 
the.  bridge  was  built,  and  the  communication  witn  Stras¬ 
bourg  was  established.  The  ordinary  results  of  inter¬ 
course  between  a  poor  and  a  wealthy,  a  rude  and  an 
intelligent  community,  were  soon  felt.  The  people  of 
the  Ban  de  la  Roche  obtained  tools,  and  Oberlin  taught 
their  young  men  the  necessity  of  learning  other  trades 
besides  that  of  cultivating  the  earth.  He  apprenticed 
the  boys  to  carpenters,  masons,  glaziers,  blacksmiths,  and 
Cartwrights,  at  Strasbourg.  In  a  few  years  these  arts, 
which  were  wholly  unknown  to  the  district,  began  to 
flourish.  The  tools  were  kept  in  good  order,  wheel- 
carriages  became  common,  the  wretched  cabins  were 
converted  into  snug  cottages,  the  people  felt  the  value  of 
these  great  changes,  and  they  began  to  regard  their 
pastor  with  unbounded  reverence.”* 

Oberlin  took  up  all  the  plans  of  Stuber  with  regard  to 
agriculture  and  education,  but  on  a  more  extended  basis. 
In  improving  the  agriculture  of  the  district  he  attacked 
the  peasantry  on  their  own  ground,  and  had  to  encounter 
all  their  most  obstinate  prejudices.  “  It  was  useless  to 
reason  with  them ;  he  instructed  them  by  example.  He 
had  two  large  gardens  near  his  parsonage  crossed  by 
footpaths.  The  soil  was  exceedingly  poor,  but  he 
trenched  and  manured  the  ground,  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  what  he  was  about,  and  planted  it  with 
fruit-trees.  The  trees  flourished,  to  the  great  astonish¬ 
ment  of  the  peasants  ;  and  they  at  length  entreated  their 
pastor  to  tell  them  his  secret.  He  explained  his  system, 
and  gave  them  slips  out  of  his  nursery.  Planting  and 
grafting  soon  became  the  taste  of  the  district,  and  in  a 
few  years  the  bare  and  desolate  cottages  were  surrounded 
by  smiling  orchards.  The  potatoes  of  the  canton,  the 
chief  food  of  the  people,  had  so  degenerated  that  the 
fields  yielded  the  most  scanty  produce.  The  peasants 
maintained  that  the  ground  was  in  fault ;  Oberlin,  on 
the  contrary,  procured  new  seed.  The  soil  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  was  really  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  cultivation 
of  this  root,  and  the  good  minister’s  crop,  of  course,  suc¬ 
ceeded.  The  force  of  example  was  again  felt,  and 
abundance  of  potatoes  soon  returned  to  the  canton.  In 
like  manner,  Oberlin  introduced  the  culture  of  Dutch 
clover  and  flax ;  and  at  length  overcame  the  most  ob¬ 
stinate  prejudice  in  converting  unprofitable  pastures  into 
arable  land.  Like  all  agricultural  improvers  he  taught 
the  people  the  value  of  manure,  and  the  best  modes  of 
reducing  every  substance  into  useful  compost.  The 
maxim,  which  he  incessantly  repeated,  was,  4  Let  nothing 
he  lost!’  He  established  an  Agricultural  Society,  and 
founded  prizes  for  the  most  skilful  farmers.  In  ten 
years  from  his  acceptance  of  the  pastoral  office  in  the 
Ban  dc  la  Roche,  he  had  opened  communications  be¬ 
tween  each  of  the  five  parishes  of  the  canton  and  with 
Strasbourg,  introduced  some  of  the  most  useful  arts  into 
a  district  where  they  had  been  utterly  neglected,  and 
raised  the  agriculture  of  these  poor  mountaineers  from  a 
barbarous  tradition  into  a  practical  science.” 
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He  carried  the  same  energy  and  the  same  enlarged 
spirit  into  the  mental  education  of  the  people.  He 
stands  out  conspicuously  and  honourably  as  the  founder 
of  infant  schools.  Stuber  had  built  a  school-house — but 
it  was  a  hut  constructed  of  unseasoned  logs,  was  soon  in 
a  ruinous  condition,  and  was  yet  the  only  school-house  of 
the  five  parishes.  The  people,  however,  were  unwilling 
to  be  at  the  trouble  and  expense  of  building  another. 
Oberlin  applied  to  his  friends  at  Strasbourg  for  contri¬ 
butions,  took  on  himself  the  responsibility,  and  soon  a 
new  school-house  was  completed  at  Waldbach.  In  a  few 
years  the  inhabitants  voluntarily  came  forward  to  erect 
school-houses  in  each  of  the  other  four  parishes.  Oberlin 
introduced  an  improved  system  of  education,  established 
prizes  for  masters  and  scholars,  printed  school-books,  and 
gave  the  people  an  almanac,  in  the  preface  of  which  he 
said  : — 

“  In  your  common  almanacs  you  find  and  pay  for  a 
number  of  incomprehensible  things ;  for  others  absolutely 
useless  ;  and  for  others  contrary  to  the  commands  of  God, 
such  as  prognostics  of  the  weather,  nativities,  predictions 
from  the  planets  according  to  birth-days,  lucky  and  un¬ 
lucky  days,  or  good  or  bad  omens.  This  new  almanac 
is  divested  of  such  nonsense.” 

Oberlin  had  scarcely  been  settled  at  Waldbach  before 
he  felt  the  necessity  and  importance  of  being  married. 
Whilst  he  was  anxiously  considering  how  and  where  he 
might  get  a  wife  who  would  have  intelligence  and  spirit 
to  aid  him  in  his  plans  of  usefulness,  without  being  de¬ 
terred  by  the  ignorance  and  squalor  around  her,  his 
cousin,  accompanied  by  his  sister,  paid  him  a  visit,  the 
former  having  been  ordered  to  the  mountains  for  her 
health.  Oberlin  and  his  cousin  were  married  in  1768. 
She  proved  a  worthy  and  affectionate  wife.  Her  death, 
in  1783,  was  a  severe  trial  to  her  husband,  who  cherished 
her  memory  to  the  close  of  his  useful  life.  Besides 
other  domestic  trials,  such  as  the  death  of  his  eldest  son, 
a  fine  manly  youth,  'who  had  joined  the  French  army, 
and  was  killed  in  1793,  aged  21,  Oberlin  did  not 
escape,  'tfhat  no  man  who  takes  an  active  part  in  society 
can  possibly  escape,  misrepresentation.  Fie  was  accused 
of  favouring  an  emigration  from  Alsace  and  Lorraine, 
which  rendered  him  for  a  time  an  object  of  suspicion  to 
the  authorities ;  and  he  was  also  accused  of  sheltering 
some  of  the  proscribed  individuals  who  fled,  during  the 
revolutionary  reign  of  terror,  to  the  Ban  de  la  Roche. 
He  certainly  did  protect  some  of  those  unhappy  indi¬ 
viduals,  at  a  considerable  risk  to  himself;  but  his  motives 
were  the  promptings  of  humanity,  not  of  political  zeal. 
One  day  a  gendarme  paid  a  domiciliary  visit  to  his  house: 
Oberlin  conducted  him  from  room  to  room  with  cheerful¬ 
ness  and  alacrity,  but  when  he  came  to  his  bed-room,  he 
said,  with  a  smile,  “  Do  you  wish  to  enter  here  ?  There 
is  no  greater  cause  of  suspicion  than  me!”  The  gen¬ 
darme  apologised,  ascribed  his  rudeness  to  the  rigour  of 
his  instructions,  and  retired.  One  of  the  proscribed,  on 
whose  head  a  price  had  been  set,  was  in  hiding  in  the 
bed-room,  and  thus  escaped  under  shelter  of  Qberlin’s 
equivoque. 

But  he  incurred  a  greater  danger  in  1794.  He  and  a 
friend,  the  pastor  of  the  adjoining  village  of  Rothau,  who 
had  imbibed  his  spirit,  and  was  carrying  on  the  work  of 
improvement  with  him,  were  arrested  under  a  general 
order.  They  were  carried  to  Selestadt ;  but  while  other 
clergymen  who  were  arrested  were  consigned  to  prison,  he 
and  his  friend  were  allowed  to  reside  at  an  hotel,  and 
they  dined  at  the  table  d’hote  with  the  administrateurs 
of  the  district.  These  troubles  showed  what  a  change 
had  passed  over  the  people,  who,  when  he  came  first 
among  them,  looked  at  him  with  scowling  eyes,  and  even 
intended  to  do  him  bodily  harm.  Now  they  were  dis¬ 
tressed  about  their  dear  pastor  :  one  of  the  testimonials  of 
the  municipality  affirmed,  that  since  he  had  become 
uastor  of  Waldbach  he  had  devoted  “  all  that  he  had 
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and  all  that  he  is”  to  promote  their  temporal  and  spi¬ 
ritual  welfare.  The  fall  of  Robespierre  set  him  and  his 
friend  free  from  the  arrest,  and  restored  them  to  their 
parishioners. 

After  the  death  of  Oberlin’s  wife,  his  children  were 
left  to  the  care  of  a  servant,  Louisa  Schepler.  This 
woman  never  overstepped  the  respect  of  a  servant,  and 
yet  devoted  herself  to  her  service  with  all  the  zeal  and 
affection  of  a  dutiful  child.  At  one  time  she  wrote  to 
him,  “  Do  not,  I  entreat  you,  give  me  any  more  wages ; 
for  as  you  treat  me  like  your  child  in  every  other  respect, 
I  earnestly  wish  you  to  do  so  in  this  particular  also. 
Little  is  needful  for  the  support  of  my  body.  My  shoes 
and  stockings  and  sabots  will  cost  something,  but  when 
I  want  them,  I  can  ask  you  for  them,  as  a  child  applies 
to  its  father.” 

The  last  twenty-six  years  of  Oberlin’s  life  (from  1800 
till  his  death)  were  spent  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  love  of 
his  parishioners  and  the  respect  of  friends  and  strangers. 
Nor  was  his  example  without  its  influence,  as  the  memoirs 
of  Felix  Neff  testify.  But  though  Oberlin  became  old, 
he  never  became  idle.  Fie  continued  to  work  while  it 
was  called  to-day.  He  had  less  occasion  indeed  to  exert 
himself  as  his  vigour  decayed,  for  what  he  had  planted 
was  ripened  all  around  him  into  fruit.  His  word,  too, 
had  the  force  of  law,  for  his  character  forbade  opposition ; 
his  grey  hairs  were  not  merely  “  a  crown  of  glory,”  but 
the  badge  of  his  patriarchal  authority.  “  The  people  of 
the  Ban  de  la  Roche  for  eighty  years  had  been  in  dispute 
with  the  seigneurs  about  the  rights  of  forest,  to  which 
each  party  laid  claim.  The  dispute  was  carried  on, 
sometimes  with  furious  violence,  but  habitually  with  ex¬ 
pensive  litigation.  In  1813  Oberlin  persuaded  his  flock 
to  come  to  an  accommodation,  which  should  at  the  same 
time  have  respect  to  the  claims  of  the  owners,  and  secure 
a  due  portion  of  their  own  proper  privileges.  Fie  con¬ 
vinced  them  that  this  ruinous  contest  was  the  scourge  of 
the  country,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  all  men  to  live 
in  peace.  The  parties  agreed  to  an  accommodation  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  both  sides ;  and  the  pen  with  which  the 
deed  of  pacification  was  signed  was  solemnly  presented 
to  him  by  the  mayors  of  the  canton.”  While  he  was 
thus  promoting  “  the  things  that  make  for  peace,”  he 
saw  capital  coming  into  the  country,  and  the  population  ra¬ 
pidly  increasing  in  numbers  and  in  comfort.  The  art  of 
weaving  silk  ribbons  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Legrand  of 
Basle,  a  wealthy  and  philanthropic  manufacturer,  who, 
on  a  visit  to  the  Ban  de  la  Roche,  had  been  struck  by 
the  contrast  between  the  natural  sterility  of  the  soil  and 
the  cheerful  happiness  and  agreeable  manners  of  the 
people. 

But  the  time  drew  on  when  this  good  man  should  die. 
For  five  years  before  his  death  he  suffered  considerably 
from  infirmity,  and  often  wished,  if  it  was  God’s  will, 
that  he  should  receive  his  dismission.  But  at  last  death 
did  come;  Oberlin  died  on  the  1st  of  June,  1826;  his 
end  was  tranquil  and  happy.  When  he  came  to 
Waldbach,  it  was  a  place  where  Crabbe  might  have 
found  ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  stern,  literal, 
faithful  pencil — he  left  it  a  scene  where  Wordsworth 
might  delight  to  meditate.  Flis  grave-stone  in  the 
“  churchyard  among  the  mountains  ”  records  the  simply 
expressive  fact,  that  he  was  for  “  fifty-nine  years  the 
Father  of  the  Ban  de  la  Roche.” 


EDUCATION  IN  THE  SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

The  island  of  Owhyhee,  the  largest  of  the  Sandwich 
L lands,  where  Captain  Cook  lost  his  life  not  quite  sixty 
years  ago,  was  then  the  abode  of  a  savage  people,  of 
whose  language  we  were  wholly  ignorant,  whose  usages 
we  know  but  little  of,  and  whose  very  existence  was  unsus¬ 
pected  but  a  few  months  previous  to  that  unfortunate 
event.  It  has  since  been  frequently  visited  by  Euro¬ 


peans  and  Americans,  many  of  whom  have  resided  there 
for  years.  The  savages  have  shown  considerable  intelli¬ 
gence  ;  they  have  been  instructed  in  many  of  the  arts  of 
civilized  life  ;  they  have  evinced  a  remarkable  disposition 
to  adopt  some  of  the  political  institutions  of  Europe ; 
and  one  of  their  kings  not  many  years  ago  paid  a  visit  to 
England  for  the  purpose  of  making  himself  acquainted 
with  the  customs  of  a  civilized  nation.  In  the  year  1821 
the  members  of  a  Protestant  mission  imparted  to  the 
people  of  these  islands  a  knowledge  of  letters,  taught  the 
art  of  writing  to  such  as  were  willing  to  learn  it,  and 
have  so  extensively  diffused  through  the  country  the 
valuable  acquisition,  that  almost  all  the  chiefs  and  great 
numbers  of  the  common  people  are  now  able  to  write 
readily  and  even  elegantly.  Shortly  after  this  a  printing- 
press  was  established  on  one  of  the  islands,  portions  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  were  translated  into  the 
language  of  the  people,  and  between  the  time  when  writ¬ 
ing  was  introduced  and  the  close  of  the  year  1834  twenty- 
seven  different  publications  were  printed  in  the  hitherto 
unknown  tongue.  All  these  works  were  of  course  the 
productions  of  Europeans,  or  of  Americans  of  European 
descent,  and  were  mostly  translations  from  English. 
That  some  of  them  at  least  were  of  considerable  extent, 
and  that  large  numbers  were  printed,  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  36,640,920  pages  were  published  in 
that  interval.  Since  then  the  press  has  not  been  idle  :  in 
the  course  of  the  year  1835  twelve  publications  were  pro¬ 
duced,  chiefly  educational;  among  these  were,  ‘Primary 
Lessons  for  Children,’  ‘  Colburn’s  Intellectual  Arithme¬ 
tic,’  the  complete  New  Testament,  and  a  vocabulary  of 
the  language. 

The  ‘  Vocabulary  of  the  Hawaiian  Language  ’  is  an 
interesting  work,  as  helping  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
literature  which  we  are  confident  will  spring  up  among 
a  numerous  and  intelligent  people,  who  have  shown 
themselves  so  eager  to  participate  in  the  advantages  of 
civilization,  and  yet  too  wise  and  independent  to  allow 
their  teachers  to  become  their  masters,  as  has  been  done 
in  some  other  islands  of  the  great  Pacific,  where  the 
same  instruction  has  been  communicated.  It  is  tl  *  first 
attempt  of  the  kind  that  promises  to  be  a  lasting  benefit. 
True  it  is  that  grammars  and  dictionaries  have  been  com¬ 
piled  for  the  use  of  several  aboriginal  tribes  of  America, 
many  of  them  learned  and  valuable  performances ;  but 
the  races  for  whose  use  they  were  intended  seem  to  shun 
civilization  and  to  receive  instruction  with  reluctance  : 
they  are  moreover  gradually  disappearing  before  the 
white  man.  The  only  work  we  have  seen  comparable 
with  the  present  is  the  vocabulary  of  the  language  of  the 
Tonga  (or  Friendly)  Islands,  inhabited  by  a  race  of  men 
similar  in  many  respects  to  the  people  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  which  was  printed  in  London  several  years  ago  : 
but  that  work  was  made  from  memory  by  a  single  indi¬ 
vidual  residing  in  England,  and  although  very  creditable 
to  the  compiler,  is  necessarily  inferior  to  a  work  produced 
in  the  country  by  the  joint  efforts  of  several  persons  well 
acquainted  with  the  language,  and  aided  by  direct  com¬ 
munication  with  the  best  informed  natives. 

The  ‘  V ocabulary  of  the  H  awaiian  Language’  is  somewhat 
extensive:  it  consists  of  132  pages  of  octavo;  but  it  is 
confessedly  imperfect,  and  the  compiler,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Andrews,  master  of  the  high  school  of  Lahaina,  regrets 
that  the  immediate  want  of  some  such  work  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  tuition  induced  the  necessity  of  publishing  it 
without  allowing  time  to  consult  intelligent  natives  on  the 
orthography  and  definitions  of  the  words  inserted.  The 
materials  at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Andrews  were  two  voca¬ 
bularies,  written  by  missionaries  who  resided  on  the 
island  previous  to  1830  ;  to  which  he  added  all  the  words 
that  he  knew  himself,  or  had  seen  in  any  letters  or  other 
documents  written  by  natives. 

In  the  year  1831  a  high  school  or  college  was  esta¬ 
blished  at  Lahaina,  on  the  island  of  Mowee,  with  the 
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immediate  object  of  “  training  lip  and  qualifying  teachers 
for  their  school  duties ;  to  teach  them  theoretically  and  prac¬ 
tically  the  best  methods  of  communicating  instruction  to 
others ;  together  with  a  knowledge  of  the  arts,  usages, 
and  habits  of  civilized  life,  with  all  their  train  of  social 
blessings.”  These  are  the  words  of  a  pamphlet  printed 
at  Lahaina  in  June,  1835. 

The  school  is  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  composed  of  six  individuals,  amongst  whom  are 
one  principal  and  two  assistant-teachers.  Scholars  are 
admissible  at  any  age  between  twelve  and  twenty-five 
years.  One  hundred  and  ten  students  were  in  the 
school  in  1835,  and  the  number  was  expected  to  increase 
annually.  Arrangements  were  made  for  the  admission 
of  50  new  students  every  year;  a  proportion  to  be  taken  from 
each  island,  according  to  its  population.  Some  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  extent  to  which  primary  education  has 
already  spread  in  these  islands  from  the  quantum  of 
knowledge  required  of  each  candidate  before  he  can  be 
admitted  into  the  college.  The  regulation  says — “  Every 
scholar,  before  he  enters  the  school,  shall  sustain  an  ex¬ 
amination  before  the  instructors  in  reading,  writing, 
mental  arithmetic,  and  topographical  geography.”  Un¬ 
less  the  instructors  are  satisfied  with  a  very  small  amount 
of  proficiency,  if  fifty  persons  can  be  found  every  year 
able  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  on  those  points, 
the  fact  is  equally  creditable  to  the  teachers  and  the 
taught ;  always  remembering  that  the  use  of  letters  was 
utterly  unknown  by  the  natives  ten  years  before  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  the  college.  The  term  of  education  is  to 
be  four  years  in  all  ordinary  cases,  but  may  be  extended 
to  a  longer  period  with  the  concurrence  of  the  teachers.  It 
may  also  be  abridged  in  case  of  incapacity  or  misconduct. 

The  course  of  study  pursued  in  the  college  is  seen  in 
the  following  statement ;  and  really,  if  the  actual  results 
be  at  all  commensurate  with  the  appearances  on  paper, 
if  many  students  acquire  a  proficiency  in  the  subjects 
professedly  taught,  which  we  see  no  reason  to  question, 
the  fact  is  of  the  most  interesting  nature,  and  the  pheno¬ 
menon  will  be  exhibited  of  a  people  starting,  almost  in  a 
day,  from  the  condition  of  illiterate  savages  to  that  of  an 
intelligent  and  cultivated  community. 

The  following  is  a  programme  of  the  course  of  study : 

“  First  Year  :  Arithmetic,  geometry  and  trigonometry, 
Hawaiian  grammar ;  languages  for  a  select  class. 

“Second  Year:  Mathematics,  embracing  algebra ;  navi¬ 
gation  and  surveying,  history  ;  languages  for  a  select  class. 

“Third  Year  :  Mathematics  continued,  natural  philo¬ 
sophy,  moral  philosophy  ;  languages  for  a  select  class. 

“  Fourth  Y ear :  Astronomy,  chemistry,  moral  philosophy 
continued,  church  history;  languages  for  a  select  class.” 

The  kind  of  discipline  to  be  maintained  is  detailed  in 
the  laws  of  the  college.  All  the  students  must  reside  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  school,  and  must  attend  regu¬ 
larly  to  the  duties  of  each  day,  and  to  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  on  Sundavs.  All  the  scholars  are  to  be  dressed  in 
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a  uniform  suit,  of  the  make  and  material  pointed  out  by 
the  teachers.  Manual  labour  shall  form  part  of  the 
business  of  the  school.  The  whole  body  meet  every  day 
before  sunrise,  and  begin  with  prayer ;  twice  a  week  all 
unite  to  receive  biblical  instruction,  including  the  archse- 
ology  and  geography  of  the  Bible ;  once  a  week  they 
shall  exhibit  compositions  in  their  own  language.  Their 
other  studies  shall  be  at  times  not  fixed  by  the  laws,  but 
determined  by  the  teachers  for  the  time  being.  Literary 
societies  within  the  school  for  mutual  improvement  are 
encouraged  :  two  public  examinations  of  the  progress 
made  by  each  student  shall  be  held  every  year,  and  three 
vacations  are  allowed. 

The  price  of  tuition  is  ten  dollars  per  annum,  and  this 
may  be  paid  either  in  money  or  in  labour  for  the  benefit 
of  the  school ;  an  important  regulation  in  so  young  a 
community,  where  specie  is  necessarily  rare  and  labour 
valuable. 
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The  teaching  of  grammar  by  foreigners  to  natives 
seems  an  odd  arrangement ;  but  in  such  an  incipient 
state  it  is  found  nevertheless  to  be  verv  feasible.  The 
language  of  a  people  without  a  written  character  is  ne¬ 
cessarily  vague  and  changeable,  and  the  knowledge  of 
some  sort  of  grammatical  plan  is  requisite  to  give  cer¬ 
tainty  and  uniformity.  Of  such  a  plan,  without  instruc¬ 
tion,  these  people  have  no  idea.  A  systematic  grammar 
has  been  for  some  years  in  preparation  ;  but  we  are  not 
aware  that  it  is  yet  printed,  and  the  compiler  probably 
waits  until  some  native  may  be  found  learned  enough  to 
undertake  the  editing  of  such  a  work.  The  language,  in 
its  roots  and  grammar,  is  like  the  other  dialects  of  the 
great  Polynesian  group,  which  are  spoken  in  the  scat¬ 
tered  islands  extending  through  10  degrees  of  latitude,  a 
space  as  great  as  that  from  England  to  beyond  the 
centre  of  Africa.  It  is  one  of  the  simplest  of  them  all, 
and,  from  the  softness  of  its  sounds  and  abundance  of 
vowels,  has  been  not  unaptly  termed  infantine :  it  is 
most  extraordinarily  deficient  in  consonants,  having  only 
seven,  h,  k,  1,  m,  n,  p,  w.*  When  they  pronounce  fo¬ 
reign  words,  many  of  which  they  have  adopted,  their 
attempts  are  much  like  those  of  children  :  thus  gold  thev 
call  cola;  barley,  pa-le ;  tobacco,  paka  ;  a  knife,  nipa. 
In  such  words,  however,  the  writers  of  their  books  have 
retained  the  original  consonants,  both  to  denote  the 
foreign  origin  of  the  words  and  to  make  a  distinction  to 
the  eye  at  least,  if  not  to  the  ear.  Thus  the  English 
word  marry,  which,  with  the  institution  itself,  has  been 
adopted,  is  written  ma-re,  though  pronounced  ma-le, 
which,  when  so  written,  means  to  spit.  In  the  same 
manner  the  name  of  Ruth,  which  is  pronounced  Luka  is 
written  Ruta,  to  distinguish  it  from  Luke. 

The  compiler  of  the  Hawaiian  grammar,  in  an  essay 
on  the  language,  gives  a  view  of  the  difficulties  he  has 
found  in  his  progress.  The  principal  ones  are  the  want 
of  documents  as  authorities  and  examples,  the  great 
vagueness  and  diversity  of  the  forms  of  speech  in  differ¬ 
ent  places,  and  even  in  different  individuals  in  the  same 
place  ;  the  unskilfulness  of  the  natives  who  are  appealed 
to  as  guides,  and  their  disposition  to  accommodate'  their 
language  to  the  idioms  and  ignorance  of  the  persons  they 
converse  with.  The  best  authorities  are  found  to  be  the 
letters  of  chiefs  written  to  each  other,  the  laws  or  charges 
delivered  to  the  people,  and  the  addresses  of  the  people  to 
their  chiefs.  In  all  these  documents  the  best  language 
would  naturally  be  chosen,  and  there  would  be  no  temp¬ 
tation  to  use  foreign  words  or  idioms,  which  they  are  so 
apt  to  slide  into.  Perhaps  one  of  the  best  guides  would 
be  the  ancient  national  poetry  of  the  islands,  which  is 
very  copious,  and  frequently  recited  :  much  of  this  has 
been  written,  and  we  have  seen  some  specimens  which 
evince  considerable  spirit  and  feeling.  We  shall  conclude 
this  article  with  a  literal  translation  of  a  short  piece  on  the 
creation  of  the  island  of  Owhyhee. 

‘  Born  was  the  island, 

It  budded,  sprang  up,  it  increased,  blossomed,  and  expanded, 

It  blossomed  on  the  top,  it  became  Owhyhee. 

Owhyhee  became  an  island. 

The  land  was  loose,  Owhyhee  trembled. 

It  waved  in  the  air,  the  earth  waved, 

By  Akea  it  was  fixed, 

Fast  by  the  roots  the  island  and  the  earth  was  fixed, 

Fast  in  the  air,  by  the  right  hand  of  Akea, 

Fast  was  Owyhee  fixed. 

Owyhee  became  an  island.* 


*  This  is  according  to  Mr.  Andrews,  the  master  of  the  high 
school.  According  to  Ellis,  they  have  also  b,  d,  r,  t,  and  vj  but 
the  r  seems  to  be  confounded  with  the  1,  and  the  t  with  the  k  :  he 
himself  writes  the  definite  article  both  ta  and  ka.  Threlkeld,  in 
the  alphabetic  system,  p.  3,  of  his  Australian  Grammar,  gives 
the  same  letters  as  Andrews,  with  the  addition  of  r. 
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VILLAGE  AND  CASTLE  OF  LEEDS,  IN  KENT. 

£From  a  Correspondent., 
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[Leeds  Castle,  Kent..] 


In  a  wild  park,  about  five  miles  south-east  of  Maidstone, 
stands  Leeds  Castle,  an  extensive  pile  of  military  archi¬ 
tecture,  principally  of  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fif¬ 
teenth  centuries.  There  is  little  in  its  history,  beyond 
that  attaching  to  every  other  similar  building,  which  can 
“  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale.”  It  passed  several  times 
from  the  crown  to  the  favourites  or  faithful  servants  of 
the  sovereign.  Having  by  its  strength  and  importance 
excited  the  jealousy  of  Edward  I.,  the  family  which  then 
held  the  fief  resigned  it  to  Edward  II.,  who,  about  1318, 
granted  it  in  exchange  to  the  “  rich  Lord  Badlesmere  of 
Leeds.”  This  nobleman  is  said  by  Philipot,  in  his 
‘  Villare  Canaanum,’  to  have  lost  it  by  his  castellain  re¬ 
fusing  to  receive  Isabel,  queen  of  Edward  II.,  and  her 
train,  on  a  progress  to  Canterbury,  because  the  messen¬ 
gers  brought  the  castellain  no  authority  from  his  lord. 
The  king  was  so  much  incensed  at  this  uncourteous  treat¬ 
ment,  that  orders  were  given  to  besiege  the  castle,  which 
was  taken,  and  the  unfortunate  keeper  was  hung.  The 
lady  and  children  of  Lord  Badlesmere  were  sent  to  the 
Tower,  and  Lord  Badlesmere  joined  the  barons  then  in 
arms,  but  he  and  his  associates  and  their  followers  being 
Vojl.  VII. 


defeated  by  the  royal  forces,  he  was  put  to  death  at  Can¬ 
terbury.  Some  of  the  minor  circumstances  of  this  story 
are  wanting  to  account  for  parts  of  the  above  statement. 
Perhaps  Lord  Badlesmere  was  on  such  terms  with  his 
sovereign,  that  the  queen’s  visit  was  regarded  as  a  ruse 
to  get  possession  of  the  castle.  Richard  II.  resided  at 
Leeds  Castle  at  several  periods ;  and  during  an  alarming 
visitation  of  the  plague,  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  IV.,  that  king  also  made  it  his  residence. 
George  III.  and  his  consort  visited  the  castle  in  1779, 
and  remained  there  two  days. 

The  first  stack  of  buildings  on  approaching  the  castle 
from  the  east  consists  of  the  remains  of  towers,  once  of 
almost  impregnable  strength;  but  (such  is  the  perennial 
energy  of  the  gentlest  powers  of  nature),  they  are 
now  sapped  to  their  foundations  by  a  stream  of  water 
from  the  surrounding  moat,  which  is  fed  by  a  rivulet 
called  the  Len.  It  would  be  useless  to  give  a  minute 
detail  of  the  plan  of  the  castle.  In  whatever  point  of 
view  it  is  regarded,  the  most  picturesque  combinations 
are  visible  ;  the  great  lines  are  finely  broken  ;  the  masses 
boldly  projected ;  the  colours  chastelv  blended,  and  in 
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many  places  beautifully  relieved  by  groups  of  asb  and 
other  trees  which  cluster  round  the  older  and  more  de¬ 
cayed  towers ;  and  the  picture  is  finished  by  an  amphi¬ 
theatre  of  umbrageous  hills. 

The  village  of  Leeds  has  an  air  of  remote  antiquity. 
It  stands  on  a  series  of  abrupt  elevations,  over  which  the 
houses  are  scattered  without  the  least  regard  to  con¬ 
venience.':  .A  stream  tumbles  and  foams  amid  fallen 
stones,  ruined  pigstyes,  decayed  cattle-stalls,  and  pros¬ 
trate  trunks  of  trees.  A  cloud  of  sadness  overshadows  the 
whole  place — everything  except  the  local  prejudices  of 
the  inhabitants  seems  to  be  worn  out.  But  Leeds  is 
albeit  a  place  to  enrich  an  artist’s  eye;  the  mellow 
tints  of  centuries  unite  with  the  vegetable  hues  of 
yesterday,  and  produce  the  most  picturesque  combina¬ 
tions.  Many  of  the  old  houses  are  the  very  models  of 
picturesque  construction ;  one  in  particular  arrested  my 
attention  ;  it  was  a  large  frame-work  building  with  the 
interspaces  filled  with  plaster-work,  ornamented  with 
herring-bone  zig-zag  lines ;  the  elevation  divided  into 
five  compartments,  with  a  corresponding  arrangement  of 
windows,  and  a  door  in  the  central  division.  Five  gables 
with  enriched  cornices  broke  the  uniformity  of  a  huge 
roof,  while  over  the  middle  one  a  stately  and  beautifully 
designed  pile  of  red  brick  chimneys  carried  the  eye  up¬ 
wards  and  led  it  gracefully  out  of  the  composition.  An 
ample  garden,  “  gaily  pranked  ”  with  daffodils,  spread 
round  the  house,  and  behind,  a  fine  cluster  of  trees  served 
to  shelter  the  residence  of  poverty.  Here,  then,  was  a 
picture !  I  was  delighted  with  it.  Nothing  at  the 
moment  seemed  more  desirable  than  to  live  in  such  a 
house  ;  it  had  so  rural  an  aspect ;  was  in  its  individual 
details  so  beautiful,  and  withal  so  charmingly  old  fashioned. 
But  as  this,  happily  for  me,  was  a  “  vain  imagination,” 
I  resolved  at  least  on  seeing  the  inside  of  this  antique 
elysium.  The  necessary  permission  being  obtained,  and 
the  horse-shoed  threshold  crossed,  a  single  glance  suf¬ 
ficed  to  dissipate  my  romantic  notions.  The  scene  re¬ 
vealed  was  one  of  misery.  Nature  and  art  might  have 
made  the  exterior  beautiful,  but  ignorance  and  want  had 
rendered  the  interior  comfortless.  The  house  was  ori¬ 
ginally  built  to  serve  as  one  residence,  but  had  been 
afterwards  converted  by  a  partition  into  two.  On  enter¬ 
ing  I  found  the  centre  of  the  house  so  much  occupied  by 
the  massy  foundations  of  the  chimney,  that  room  had 
scarcely  been  left  for  the  free  opening  of  the  door ;  in¬ 
deed  one-fourth  of  the  interior  must  have  been  taken  up 
by  the  fire-place  and  its  piers.  This  house,  or  rather 
half-house,  consisted  of  two  rooms,  each  40  feet  by  25, 
and  12  feet  high,  with  three  lumber-rooms,  built  on  the 
outside,  but  entered  by  doors  from  within.  The  roof 
and  walls  were  of  bare  and  roughly-hewn  wood,  and  the 
floor  of  brick  and  stone.  The  doors  were  warped  by  age, 
the  windows  shivered  in  the  frequent  blast,  and  the  wall, 
split  by  the  long  contingencies  of  three  hundred  years, 
everywhere  exhibited  cracks  and  crannies  through  which 
the  wind  moaned  and  eddied  in  numerous  conflicting 
currents  which  gave  a  bitter  coldness  to  the  apartments ; 
and,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  inmates  suffer 
much  from  inflammatory  complaints.  The  cyclopean 
mouth  of  the  chimney  stretched  its  vast  jaws  across  one 
end  of  the  room,  black  with  smoke,  redolent  of  domestic 
odours,  and  illumined,  but  scarcely  warmed,  by  a  scanty 
wood-fire.  A  table  with  twisted  legs,  half-a-dozen  low 
seated  chairs,  a  few  stools,  and  an  immense  upright 
clock,  all  doubtless  heir-looms,  comprised  the  furniture. 
Over  two  sides  of  the  room  a  grand  display  of  coloured 
prints  and  papers  appeared  to  bespeak  a  love  of  orna¬ 
ment,  if  not  of  something  better,  and  they  accordingly 
received  my  close  attention.  The  prints,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  few  tea  and  tobacco  wrappers,  were  Scripture 
subjects,  executed  hi  the  lowest  style  of  art,  but  in  every 
case  vividly  coloured ;  and  as  this,  by  the  way,  is  the 
only  pictorial  quality  the  uneducated  eye  can  appreciate, 


it  necessarily  becomes  the  test  to  which  the  poor,  from 
the  ploughboy  to  the  milkmaid,  subject  all  matters  of 
art ;  a  fact  of  which  those  who  wish  to  reach  their  hearts 
by  such  means  would  do  well  to  take  heed.  The  papers 
afforded  curious  illustrations  of  that  love  of  marvellous 
narratives  and  those  superstitious  notions  which  inva¬ 
riably  characterise  the  uneducated.  The  following  are 
titles  of  the  most  remarkable  : — • 

1 .  An  Account  of  the  barbarous  and  awful  Murder  of 
Mrs.  Antony  Wood,  and  how  it  was  found  out  by  her 
Ghost. 

2.  A  Warning  from  Heaven  to  England,  being  Mr. 
Brightly’s  Sermon,  which  he  preached  in  his  shroud,  and 
died  when  he  had  completed  it.  Showing  what  he  said, 
how  he  died,  and  how  music  was  heard  in  the  air  when 
he  gave  up  the  ghost. 

3.  A  Letter  written  by  Jesus  Christ,  in  answer  to  one 
sent  to  him  by  King  Agabus. 

4.  Glad  Tidings :  a  Carol  for  Christmas. 

5.  Life  and  Death  of  Pegswortli,  the  Murderer. 

6.  Awful  Shipwreck  of  the  Cybella,  on  her  voyage  to 
Quebec,  in  which  316  souls  perished. 

7.  Message  of  Mortality,  or  Life  and  Death  contrasted. 

These  solemn  moralities  are  composed  in  the  most 

doggrel  style,  full  of  horrors,  but  spiced  with  a  plentiful 
admixture  of  religious  and  sentimental  allusions.  They 
are,  I  believe,  even  yet  sold  extensively  in  our  more  remote 
villages,  and  command  the  implicit  faith  of  the  simple 
purchasers.  In  the  examples  before  me  great  care  had 
been  taken  in  their  embellishment  and  preservation. 
They  were  tacked  to  the  wall,  above  the  reach  of  chil¬ 
dren  ;  and  decorated  on  the  borders  with  festooned 
ribbons,  and  on  the  corners  with  rosettes  of  gaily  coloured 
cloth.  I  asked  the  good  woman  of  the  house  her  reasons 
for  all  this  care,  and  was  surprised  with  the  following 
interesting  and  touching  answer  : — “  Sir,  wre  have  seven 
children ;  we  are  too  poor  to  send  them  to  school,  and 
there  is  no  free-school  in  the  place.  We  cannot  afford 
to  buy  books,  and  as  I  do  not  like  to  see  them  grow  up 
like  brutes,  I  read  these  papers  to  them  on  Sundays,  and 
at  other  odd  times  I  learn  them  to  read  them  themselves. 
I  have  no  other  way  I  can  clo!”  This  kind  mother 
seemed  by  her  flat  cheek,  shrivelled  lower  lip,  sallow 
complexion,  ready  tongue,  and  love  of  reading,  to  have 
been  an  inhabitant  of  a  town.  Her  husband  expressed 
his  admiration  of  her  powers,  and  showed  me  a  patch- 
work  paper  screen  to  stand  between  their  own  and  their 
children’s  bed,  which  he  triumphantly  declared  was  “  all 
her  own  work.”  On  inquiring,  he  informed  me  that  the 
sum  of  2s.  per  day,  which  he  obtained  as  a  farmer’s 
labourer,  was  the  chief  support  of  the  family ;  that  he 
was  often  out  of  work,  and  had  to  pay  5/.  per  year  for 
his  half  of  the  cottage  I  had  so  much  admired,  and 
which  I  left  with  a  deep  regret  that,  for  the  sake  of  its 
inmates  and  the  villagers  at  large,  I  was  not  lord  of  the 
adjacent  castle,  that  I  might  do  something  towards 
diminishing  the  ignorance  (and,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
crime)  which  pervades  this  as  well  as  so  many  other  of 
the  fairest  rural  districts  of  the  south. 

Leeds  church  is  an  ancient  and  irregular  structure, 
with  a  low  tower  of  enormous  dimensions,  and  offers  in 
the  flatness  and  shallowness  of  its  buttresses,  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  its  design,  and  the  solidity  of  its  structure,  a 
good  example  of  the  very  early  Norman  style.  In  the 
churchyard  are  two  yew  trees,  one  of  which  is  of  the 
extraordinary  circumference  of  forty  feet,  hollow  within, 
and  shaped  in  the  stem  like  a  vast  bulbous  root  of  the 
lily  tribe.  It  still  vegetates  on  the  exterior,  which  is 
curiously  sheathed  with  the  knotted  overgrowths  of  a 
thousand  years,  of  a  purplish  red  colour ;  and  its  head 

is  still  as  green  as  when — 

'  it  stood  of  yore 

Not  loth  to  furnish  weapons  for  the  hands 
*  *  *  that  crossed  the  sea 

And  drew  their  bows  at  Azincour.” 
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THE  COAL  REGION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Although  it  is  customary  to  consider  America  as  a 
country  abounding  with  timber,  to  an  extent  that  in  the 
new  or  unsettled  portions  of  the  United  States  the  value 
of  the  soil,  or  rather  the  price  of  lands,  is  usually  trebled 
or  quadrupled  by  the  destruction  or  removal  of  the  whole 
of  the  timber  found  growing  thereon ;  and  yet,  were  only 
that  portion  of  timber  which  is  found  within  a  convenient 
distance  of  the  many  navigable  rivers  by  which  the 
country  is  intersected,  brought  to  market  and  applied  to 
the  general  purposes  of  fuel,  for  several  generations  yet 
to  come  there  would  be  timber  in  abundance  for  that 
and  all  other  uses  to  which  it  could  be  beneficially 
applied ; — notwithstanding  this  being  the  case,  there 
existed  more  than  half  a  century  ago  (particularly  in  the 
more  populous  and  increasing  communities)  an  anxiety 
regarding  the  future  means  of  substituting  something 
else  for  fuel  in  the  place  of  wood.  Coal,  of  course,  was 
looked  forward  to  as  the  most  desirable  substitute,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  dingy  and  blackened  walls  of  our  own 
towns  and  cities  were  often  held  in  cheap  comparison 
when  put  in  competition  with  the  less  sullied  whiteness  of 
their  wooden  buildings,  or  the  vermilion  hues  of  their 
more  ostentatious  brick  ones.  Even  at  the  early  period 
above  alluded  to  it  was  known  to  a  few  that  coal,  and 
apparently  in  great  plenty  (of  two  or  three  kinds),  existed 
on  the  borders  of  several  rivers  and  creeks  in  the  north¬ 
ern  and  western  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  which,  at  a  future 
period,  might  be  made  available,  if  not  for  the  general 
benefit  of  the  whole  Union,  at  all  events  for  that  of 
the  districts  of  country  adjoining.  Coal,  as  compared 
with  wood,  was  known  to  possess  some  peculiar  advan¬ 
tages  ;  but  at  the  same  time  wood  fires  were  preferred 
by  many,  and  particularly  by  those  who  delighted  in 
everything  American. 

Pittsburg  was  the  first  town  in  which  coal  became 
pretty  generally  in  use,  partly  because  coal  abounded  in 
the  vicinity,  and  partly  in  consequence  of  the  early  esta¬ 
blishment  there  of  several  sorts  of  manufactures,  particu¬ 
larly  hardware ;  hence  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  somewhat  pompously  styled  this  embryo  city  “  The 
Birmingham  of  America.”  The  coal  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  town  had  not  to  be  procured  at 
any  great  outlay  of  money  or  labour,  since  no  large  exca¬ 
vations  had  to  be  made,  nor  shafts  sunk  to  a  vast  depth  ; 
for  along  the  banks  of  the  creeks  coal  could  be  easily 
quarried,  and  in  the  most  simple  manner. 

Since  a  necessity  for  exploring  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
in  search  of  this  (to  many  countries)  most  invaluable 
production  does  not  yet  obtain  in  the  United  States,  it 
would  be  mere  matter  of  conjecture  to  define  the  extent 
of  their  future  coal-field  ;  but  so  far  as  casual  discoveries 
have  been  made  at  the  present  time,  it  may  very  properly 
be  limited  to  those  sections  of  the  Alleghany  mountain- 
ridges  extending  through  the  interior  of  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania.  Whether  or  not  a  majority  of  the 
various  “  spurs  ”  of  this  range  of  mountains  shall 
ultimately  be  found  the  depositories  of  coal-beds,  time 
alone  can  determine ;  but  up  to  the  present  period  the 
actual  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  bodies  of  coal  is 
confined  to  a  few  small  sections  of  the  states  already 
named.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  remark,  that 
since  the  United  States,  as  a  nation,  has  not  hitherto 
directed  her  energies  towards  the  discovery  of  the  hidden 
treasures  of  the  earth  (except  in  a  few  instances,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  gold  districts  in  Georgia  and  the  states 
adjacent,  and  the  lead  region  on  the  Mississippi),  there 
is  at  present  no  calculating  the  extent  to  which  metals 
and  minerals  really  exist  within  the  vast  extent  of  country 
embraced  by  the  states  and  territories  of  this  great  con¬ 
federated  nation. 

Since  the  “  opening  out  of  the  coal-region,”  as  the 

Americans  phrase  jt ;  that  is,  since  canals,  and,  jntwo 


or  three  instances,  railroads,  have  been  opened  to  the 
larger  towns  and  cities,  or  to  navigable  rivers,  by  which 
the  coal  can  be  conveyed  thither,  the  demand  has  been 
much  greater  than  could  reasonably  be  expected,  since 
wood  still  continues  to  be  a  powerful  rival  in  the  fuel- 
market.  When  the  rage  for  “  internal  improvement  ” 
was  at  its  height,  the  coal-region  in  the  northern  part  or 
Pennsylvania  acted  as  one  of  the  great  exciting  causes. 
The  rival  states  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  exerted 
all  due  and  undue  means  in  their  power  to  encourage 
the  general  use  of  coal ;  so  that  within  the  compass  of  a 
very  short  period  several  competing  and  rival  outlets 
have  been  opened  from  the  coal-field  to  the  capitals  of 
the  two  states  in  question.  And,  besides  the  aforesaid 
states,  Maryland  and  New  Jersey  have  partially  shared 
in  this  excitement,  the  former  being  connected  with  the 
coal-region  by  the  Susquehanna  river,  while  New  Jersey 
is  an  intermediate  section  of  country,  bordering  on  the 
Delaware  river  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Hudson  on  the 
other,  the  two  great  channels  through  which  the  coals 
find  their  way  to  market.  Besides  the  two  great  deposi¬ 
tories  for  coals,  namely,  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore  can  be  reached,  though  not  so  conveniently, 
by  the  Susquehanna  and  the  canals  therewith  connected ; 
so  that  from  the  several  places  of  deposit  coals  are 
shipped  to  almost  every  part  of  the  Union,  particularly 
to  Boston,  Providence,  and  the  manufacturing  towns  and 
seaports  in  the  Eastern  states. 

The  principal  places  where  coals  are  mined  or  quar¬ 
ried  are  Mauch  Chunk,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  river 
Lehigh,  and  the  valley  of  the  Lackawannock  river,  a 
considerable  mountain-stream  that  empties  its  waters 
into  the  Susquehanna  a  few  miles  north  of  the  once-cele¬ 
brated  village  of  Wyoming.  But  in  several  situations 
along  the  great  Wyoming  valley  (both  above  and  below 
Wilksbarre)  there  is  known  to  be  plenty  of  coal,  since  in 
various  precipices  and  breaks  along  the  declivities  of  the 
mountains  by  which  this  valley  is  shut  in,  thick  strata  of 
coal  are  in  many  places  visible.  From  Mauch  Chunk 
the  Lehigh  has  been  rendered  navigable  to  the  Delaware, 
or  a  canal  has  been  dug  where  the  condition  of  the  river 
required  it ;  so  that  the  coals  are  thereby  conveyed  to  the 
Delaware,  and  thence  down  to  Philadelphia :  or,  on 
arriving  at  the  Delaware,  they  can  be  passed  into  the 
Morris  Canal,  which  intersects  the  state  of  New  Jersey, 
and  so  arrive  at  the  city  of  New  York.  From  the  coal- 
works  on  the  Lackawannock  a  communication,  mostly  by 
water  (there  being  a  few  miles  of  railroad  on  this  route), 
has  been  opened  to  a  more  northerly  part  of  the  Dela¬ 
ware,  from  whence  boats  can  proceed  to  Philadelphia  by 
means  of  a  canal  connected  with  this  river  ;  or  they  have 
the  option  of  passing  through  the  Hudson  and  Delaware 
Canal,  and  thence  down  the  Hudson  river  to  the  city  of 
New  York.  There  is  also  a  communication  between  the 
coal-works  on  the  Lackawannock  and  the  Susquehanna, 
and  thence  through  the  whole  extent  of  that  valley  (down¬ 
ward)  to  the  country  bordering  upon  the  Chesapeake 
Bay,  or  by  collateral  lines  of  canal  even  to  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.  Upwards,  that  is,  to  the  northern  parts 
of  the  state  of  N ew  Y ork,  and  the  countries  bordering  on 
the  Great  Lakes,  as  yet  there  is  no  direct  water  comniu- 
cation,  although  a  project  has  long  since  been  agitated 
(and  a  very  few  years  will,  in  all  probability,  see  it  car¬ 
ried  into  effect)  of  improving  the  upper  part  of  the  chan¬ 
nel  of  the  Susquehanna,  so  as  to  afford  a  direct  navigable 
outlet  by  the  northern  canals  and  railroads  already  com¬ 
municating  with  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  through 
which  this  river  passes. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  there  are  already  more  outlets 
than  are  necessary  for  present  supply  of  the  market, 
since  few  or  none  of  the  “  public  works  ”  communicating 
with  the  coal-region  pay  the  interest  of  the  capital 
therein  invested.  This,  in  some  measure,  may  be  ac¬ 
counted  &r  from  the  great  extent  to  which  the  internal 
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improvement  mama  raged  a  few  years  ago  ;  as  also  from 
the  unceasing  exertions  of  the  various  parties  connected 
with  the  coal  lands  in  the-  rival  districts  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  coal-region.  Finesse,  scheming,  intrigue,  and, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  means  even  more  disreputable,  are 
often  resorted  to  among  our  independent  brethren  of  the 
United  States,  when  any  great  measure  (like  that  of 
opening  out  the  coal-region)  agitates  the  public  mind. 
In  most  cases  it  happens  that  a  portion  of  the  members 
of  the  local  legislative  assemblies  are  themselves  person¬ 
ally  interested,  or  their  immediate  friends  or  connexions  ; 
or  else  their  constituents  may  happen  to  be  so  :  and  in? 
either  case  the  parties  so  circumstanced  but  rarely  pos¬ 
sess  sufficient  public  virtue  to  withstand  such  powerful 
temptations  ;  so  that  instead  of  opposing  that  which,  in 
their  consciences,  they  believe  an  utter  fallacy,  they  sup¬ 
port  personal  interests  to  the.  prejudice  of  the  community 
at  large. 

Very  little  indeed  of  the  coal  brought  to  market  is  of 
the  bituminous  kind,  that  is,  possessing  the  nature  and 
properties  of  our  common  English  coal.  That  found  in 
the  vicinity  of  Pittsburg,  as  well  as  other  bodies  of  this 
mineral  discovered  in  the  range  of  Laurel  Mountains,  as 
also  some  beds  found  on  the  head-waters  of  the  Chemung 
river,  is  what  some  of  the  Americans  rather  inelegantly 
term  “  smoke-coal,”  in  contradistinction  to  that  generally 
found  in  the  coal-region,  and  known  by  the  name  An¬ 
thracite.  This  coal  (anthracite),  which  has  found  its  way 
to  the  seaboard,  and  become  in  such  general  use,  is  a 
species  which  gives  out  a  strong  heat  when  once  ignited 
(which  process  is  not  easily  effected),  but  it  yields  scarcely 
any  flame,  and  no  smoke  worth  mentioning.  It  answers 
exceedingly  well  for  certain  purposes,  but  altogether  it  is 
not  so  valuable  or  useful  a  coal  as  the  bituminous  sort, 
particularly  in  manufactures,  and  where  quick  ignition  is 
requisite  (as  is  the  case  with  steam-apparatus  generally)  ; 
hence  the  general  demand  is  somewhat  less  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  peculiar  property.  There  has,  however, 
been  a  great  deal  both  said  and  written  in  favour  of  an¬ 
thracite  as  compared  with  bituminous  or  “  English  coal ;” 
but,  interest  and  prejudice  apart  from  the  question,  the 
arguments  brought  forward  in  its  favour  by  no  means 
hold  good  as  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  general 
utility. 

The  persons  generally  employed  as  miners  or  quarry- 
men  (for  in  most  cases  nothing  more  than  common  quar¬ 
rying  is  necessary  as  yet  in  procuring  this  quality  of  coal, 
where  large  bodies  of  it  are  visible  along  the  precipitous 
banks  of  the  creeks  and  rivers)  are,  with  scarcely  any 
exceptions,  “  foreigners.”  Few,  however,  of  those  fo¬ 
reigners  that  have  found  their  way  to  the  American  coal- 
region  are  Englishmen ;  for  it  is  a  well  ascertained  fact, 
that  very  few  indeed  of  our  English  coal-miners  (pitmen) 
emigrate  either  to  the  United  States  or  to  any  other 
country.  But  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  Welsh  miners, 
since  probably  one-half  of  all  the  labourers  employed 
upon  the  iVmerican  coal-works  are  natives  of  Wales ;  the 
remainder  being  principally  Irishmen ;  while  a  few  are 
natives  of  the  minor  German  states.  But  except  where 
mining  is  carried  on  (as  in  the  case  here  instanced),  the 
chief  part  of  all  the  manual  labour  of  the  United  States, 
where  the  mattock  and  pickaxe,  the  spade  and  shovel,  the 
mortar-hod  and  trowel  are  used,  is  performed  by  Irish¬ 
men.  And  were  not  this  the  case,  the  magnificent  canals 
and  railroads,  and  other  public  works  already  existing, 
would  never  have  been  undertaken,  or,  if  undertaken,  far 
from  being  completed  at  this  present  period.  The  Irish 
labourers  knowing  this,  when  congregated  in  large  bodies 
on  the  canals  and  railroads  in  progress,  occasionally  take 
the  law  of  the  country  into  their  own  hands  ;  and,  if  they 
cannot  find  other  antagonists,  the  natives  of  one  Irish 
province  amuse  themselves  by  making  war  upon  those 
who  may  happen  to  belong  to  another.  Those  turbulent 
outbreaks  are  not  unfrequent  in  the  coal  districts,  since 


Mauch  Chunk  has  witnessed  several  serious  disturbances 
amongst  the  coal-miners  employed  in  that  vicinity  ;  and 
Carbon  Dale — the  name  which  has  been  given  to  that 
portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Lackawannock  where  the  coal- 
works  are  established — was  the  scene  of  an  alarming  not, 
attended  with  bloodshed  and  great  devastation  of  pro¬ 
perty,  only  a  few  years  ago. 

The  American  citizens,  as  a  people,  know  nothing  of 
“digging  and  delving.”  Pride  and  prejudice  unite  to 
prevent  them  from  engaging  in  pursuits  of  this  nature. 
A  Yankee  labourer  has  no  objection  to  wield  a  heavy  axe 
during  a  long  day  for  his  wages  of  half  a  dollar ;  or  he 
will  engage  in  rolling  together  into  large  piles  the  black¬ 
ened  and  partially-burnt  forest  trees,  his  only  clothing 
being  a  coarse  tow-cloth  shirt,  a  pair  of  loose  trowsers  of 
the  same  material,  and  an  old  hat  made  of  coarse  straw, 
or  the  thin  splittings  of  flexible  wood, — until  with  per¬ 
spiration  and  powdered  charcoal  he  becomes  as  begrimed 
and  black  as  any  chimney-sweeper, — and  yet  this  man 
would  disdain  to  engage  in  “  excavating”  where  he  could 
obtain  double  the  wages  lie  receives  for  present  labour, — 
and  where  every  stroke  of  his  mattock  would  forward  a 
national  undertaking  which,  when  completed,  would  be 
the  pride  and  boast  of  his  own  country. 


Zoological  Gardens ,  Regent's  Park. — The  following 
facts  are  taken  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Zoological 
Society  of  London,  read  at  the  anniversary  meeting  on  the 
30th  April.  The  number  of  Fellows  and  Fellows  Elect  of 
this  valuable  society  at  present  exceeds  3000.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  who  visited  the  menagerie  in  the  Regent’s 
Park  during  the  years  1836  and  1837  was  437,170,  of 
whom  302,227  paid  for  admission  at  the  gates.  There  was 
a  diminution  in  the  number  of  visitors  in  1837,  occasioned 
partly  by  the  lateness  of  the  spring  and  the  shortness  of 
the  succeeding  summer,  and  also  in  some  measure  by  the 
non-introduction  of  any  new  object  of  paramount  attrac¬ 
tion,  a  difficulty  which  has  arisen  from  the  successful 
exertions  of  the  society  in  previous  years  to  .procure  ani¬ 
mals  which  had  rarely  or  never  been  imported  alive  ;  and 
consequently  the  number  of  these  desiderata  has  propor¬ 
tionally  decreased.  The  society  is  at  present  endeavouring 
to  obtain  living  specimens  of  the  hippopotamus  and  chim¬ 
panzee.  The  oran,  described  in  a  former  number  of  the 
‘  Penny  Magazine,’  passed  through  the  late  severe  winter 
better  than  could  have  been  anticipated,  and  seems  as  con¬ 
tented  as  if  it  were  in  the  woods  of  India,  being  “  in  the 
enjoyment  of  excellent  health  and  spirits.”  The  number 
of  deaths  among  the  animals  has  been  unusually  small, 
which  is  to  be  ascribed  probably  to  the  greater  experience 
obtained  in  the  true  management  of  a  menagerie,  and  also 
to  a  better  system  of  ventilation.  The  giraffes  are  in  a 
state  of  perfect  health  and  condition.  The  total  number  of 
species  which  have  been  exhibited  amounts  to  244  mam¬ 
mals  and  326  birds ;  and  the  entire  collection  consists  of 
268  mammals,  645  birds,  and  18  reptiles.  The  animals 
which  were  exhibited  for  the  first  time  in  1837  were  the 
oran-otang,  negro  tamarin  monkey,  feline  genet,  nestor 
monkey,  Garnett’s  galago,  long-tailed  deer,  Cross’s  para- 
doxure,  and  the  anubis ;  and  the  following  birds  were  also- 
exhibited  for  the  first  time: — night-jar,  purple  gallinule, 
ortolan  bunting,  fieldfare,  Pauline’s  touracou,  reed  warblers,, 
and  the  rose-coloured  pastor.  The  committee  have  selected 
from  a  more  extended  list  the  following  results  attending 
the  society’s  efforts  in  the  breeding  of  animals.  Names  of 
mammalia  which  have  produced  young  while  in  the  society’s 
possession dromedary,  1;  Burchell’s  zebra,  1  ;  nylghau, 
9;  Stanley  musk-deer,  2;  Napu  musk  deer,  1 ;  bush  kan¬ 
garoo,  2 ;  greater  kangaroo,  7  ;  peccary,  2 ;  African  porcu¬ 
pine,  1  ,  weasel-headed  armadillo,  5 ;  puma,  3  ;  Persian 
cat,  8:  Birds — emu,  12;  gold  pheasant,  5  ;  silver  pheasant, 
1  ;  cross-breed  Reeve’s  silver  pheasant,  6  ;  Sonerat's  jungle- 
fowl,  16;  American  quail,  18;  bronze-winged  pigeon,  4; 
white-crowned  pigeon,  2  ;  cereopsis  goose,  1  ;  black  swan, 
12;  and  various  others  of  the  anas  genus.  The  museum 
in  Leicester-square  is  rapidly  becoming  worthy  of  the  sci¬ 
entific  character  of  the  society.  It  contains  920  specimens 
of  reptiles,  877  of  fishes,  and  5117  of  birds.  The  collec¬ 
tion  of  mammalia  contains  1 152  specimens,  and  nearly  700 
species.  There  are  75  skeletons  of  animals  in  the  museum. 
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TURKISH  COFFEE  HOUSES. 


v 

[Interior  of  a  Cafe  at  Constantinople.] 


Dr.  Russell,  in  Iris  ‘  History  of  Aleppo,’  says  that  the 
use  of  coffee  was  introduced  into  Syria  about  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  or  perhaps  some  years  earlier 
than  at  Constantinople.  “  The  Turks,”  he  adds,  “  pro¬ 
bably  received  the  custom  of  smoking  through  water 
from  Persia ;  that  of  smoking  in  the  ordinary  way  they 
certainly  had  from  Europe;  and  it  is  a  curious  circum¬ 
stance  in  the  history  of  human  luxury,  that  a  practice  so 
disagreeable  at  first,  and  accompanied  with  so  little 
positive  sensual  pleasure,  afterwards  should  have  spread 
with  such  rapiditv  among  a  people  not  much  disposed  to 
adopt  foreign  customs.”  He  gives  several  statements  in 
his  ‘  Notes  and  Illustrations,’  as  confirming  his  opinion. 
One  cf  these  is  from  the  Journal  of  William  Biddulph, 
who  travelled  to  Jerusalem  in  1600.  “  Their  coffee¬ 

houses,”  says  Biddulph,  “  at  Aleppo  are  more  common 
than  alehouses  in  England,  but  they  use  not  so  much  to 
„sit  in  the  houses,  as  on  benches  on  both  sides  the 
street,  near  unto  a  coffee-house,  every  man  with  his 
finjon  (cup)  full,  which  being  smoking  hot,  they  use  to 
put  it  to  their  nose  and  ears,  and  then  sup  it  off  by 
leisure,  being  full  of  idle  and  alehouse  talk.”  “  This,” 
adds  Dr.  Russell,  “  is  an  exact  description  of  what  is 
done  at  Aleppo  at  this  day ;  and  had  smoking  tobacco 
been  at  that  time  a  piactice,  it  is  hardly  probable 
that  Biddulph  would  have  omitted  it  on  this  occasion, 
or  where  he  describes  their  drinking  sherbets,  eating 
opium,  &c.” 

Dr.  Russell’s  own  description  of  the  coffee-houses  of 
Aleppo  may  here  be  quoted,  as  showing  what  they  were 
in  their  “  better  days,”  before  the  spirit  of  change  mani¬ 


fested  itself  in  Turkey.  “  The  coffee-hou.  es  (of  Aleppo) 
naturally  attract  the  notice  of  a  straneer,  more  than  anv 
of  the  objects  he  meets  with  in  rambling  G  \  Cl  the  city. 
They  are  found  in  all  quarters  of  the  town,  and  some  of 
them  are  spacious  and  handsome.  They  are  gaudily 
painted,  and  furnished  with  matted  platforms  and  benches : 
those  of  the  better  sort  have  a  fountain  in  the  middle,  with 
a  gallery  for  musicians.  A  row  of  large  windows 
discovers  to  a  passenger  all  that  is  going  on  within ;  and 
the  company,  being  supplied  with  small,  low,  wicker 
stools,  often  choose,  in  the  summer,  to  sit  before  the  door 
in  the  open  air.  These  coffee-houses  are  not  frequented 
by  persons  of  the  first  rank,  but  occasionally  by  all 
others,  so  that  they  are  seldom  empty,  and  at  certain 
hours  are  full  of  company.  To  a  spectator  not  used  to 
the  eastern  garb  and  manners,  such  a  motley  assembly, 
variously  grouped  and  placed  in  picturesque  attitudes, 
compose  a  no  less  amusing  than  interesting  scene.” 

It  was  in  the  coffee-houses  that  the  “story-teller” 
found  his  stage  and  audience.  “  The  recitation  of  Eastern 
fables  and  tales  partakes  somewhat  of  a  dramatic  per¬ 
formance.  It  is  not  merely  a  simple  narrative ;  the  story 
is  animated  by  the  manner  and  action  of  the  speaker. 
A  variety  of  other  story-books,  besides  the  Arabian 
Nights’  Entertainments,  furnish  materials  for  the  story¬ 
teller,  who,  by  combining  the  incidents  of  different  tales, 
and  varying  the  catastrophe  of  such  as  he  has  related 
before,  gives  them  an  air  of  novelty  even  to  persons  who 
at  first  imagine  they  are  listening  to  tales  with  which 
they  are  acquainted.  He  recites  walking  to  and  fro  in 
the  middle  of  the  coffee-room,  stopping  only  now  and 
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then,  when  the  expression  requires  some  emphatical  atti¬ 
tude.  He  is  commonly  heard  with  great  attention,  and 
not  unfrequently,  in  the  midst  of  some  interesting  ad¬ 
venture,  when  the  expectation  of  the  audience  is  raised  to 
the  highest  pitch,  he  breaks  off  abruptly  and  makes  his 
escape  from  the  room,  leaving  both  his  heroine  and  his 
audience  in  the  utmost  embarrassment.  Those  who 
happen  to  be  near  the  door  endeavour  to  detain  him,  in¬ 
sisting  on  the  story  being  finished  before  he  departs,  but 
he  always  makes  his  retreat  good ;  and  the  auditors,  sus¬ 
pending  their  curiosity,  are  induced  to  return  at  the  same 
hour  next  day  to  hear  the  sequel.  He  no  sooner  has 
made  his  exit  than  the  company,  in  separate  parties,  fall 
a  disputing  about  the  characters  of  the  drama  or  the  event 
of  the  unfinished  adventure.  The  controversy  by  degrees 
becomes  serious,  and  opposite  opinions  are  maintained 
with  no  less  warmth  than  if  the  fate  of  the  city  depended 
on  the  decision.” 

But  the  coffee-houses  of  Constantinople,  though  still 
very  numerous  and  much  frequented,  are  no  longer  the 
important  places  they  were.  “Towards  the  evening,” 
says  the  ‘  Penny  Cyclopaedia,’  “  the  coffee-houses,  which 
are  excessively  numerous,  though  chiefly  of  mean  ap¬ 
pearance  and  dimensions,  are  much  thronged  by  Turks, 
Armenians,  Greeks,  and  Jews,  all  smoking  and  indulging 
in  tiny  cups  of  coffee,  which  is  generally  drunk  by  the 
poorer  classes,  not  only  without  milk,  but  without  sugar.”'* 
Sultan  Mahmoud,  after  suppressing  the  Janissaries,  en¬ 
deavoured  to  suppress  the  coffee-houses,  with  what 
success  the  following  extract  from  Mr.  MacFarlane’s 
‘  Constantinople  in  1828’  shall  tell  us. 

“  I  was  much  surprised,”  says  Mr.  MacFarlane,  “to 
see  the  great  scarcity  of  coffee-houses,  which  abound  in 
Smyrna  and  in  all  the  Turkish  towns  I  had  visited,  and 
was  struck  with  a  disproportionate  frequency  of  barbers’ 
shops.  It  was  explained  when,  on  expressing  a  wish  to 
rest  awhile,  my  experienced  Davide  led  me  into  one  of 
those  open  chambers  which,  in  appearance,  was  solely 
devoted  to  shaving,  but  which  concealed,  behind  a  wooden 
screen  that  looked  like  the  end  of  the  room,  a  spacious 
recess  hung  round  with  chibooks  (common  pipes), 
jiarghiles  (water-pipes),  and  tiny  coffee-cups.  The  small 
charcoal  fire  for  the  preparation  of  the  fragrant  berry 
burned  in  the  usual  corner,  and  there  were  the  usual 
benches  and  stools.  In  short,  it  was  a  bond  fide  coffee¬ 
house,  screened  by  a  barber’s  shop,  and  a  group  of 
Osmanlis  shuffled  in  immediately  after  us,  not  to  be 
shaved,  but  to  smoke  their  pipes  and  drink  their  cups  of 
coffee. 

“  On  the  suppression  of  the  Janissaries,  the  sultan 
issued  an  order  for  the  general  suppression  of  the  in¬ 
numerable  coffee-houses,  the  head-quarters  of  those  tur¬ 
bulent  reprobates,  and  the  usual  resort  of  the  idle,  the 
vicious,  and  the  disaffected  of  the  capital.  Certain  re¬ 
spectable  houses  in  each  quarter  of  the  town  were 
licensed.  The  vagrant  story-tellers,  who  were  accustomed 
to  perform,  viva  voce ,  the  office  of  our  newspapers,  and 
who  were  wont  to  collect  crowds  in  these  coffee-houses, 
shared  in  the  restrictions,  and  were  threatened  with  some¬ 
thing  more  serious  than  our  treadmill — the  bastinado. 
‘  But,’  said  I  to  Davide,  ‘  are  all  those  hundred  of 

*  ‘ Penny  Cyclopaedia,’  article  Constantinople.  Lieutenant 
Wellsted,  in  his  recently  published  ‘Travels  in  Arabia,’  gives  the 
following  amusing  illustration  of  the  Eastern  practice  of  drinking 
coffee  without  sugar: — “A  party  of  Bcdowins  were  disputing 
respecting  the  sanity  of  Lady  Esther  Stanhope;  one  party 
strenuously  maintaining  that  it  was  impossible  a  lady  so  cha¬ 
ritable,  so  munificent,  could  be  otherwise  than  in  full  possession 
of  her  faculties.  Their  opponents  alleged  acts  as  proofs  to  the 
contrary.  An  old  man  with  a  white  beard  called  for  silence — a 
call  from  the  aged  amongst  the  Arabs  seldom  made  in  vain.  ‘  She 
is  mad,’  said  he,  and  lowering  his  voice  to  a  whisper,  as  if  fearful 
such  an  outrage  against  established  custom  should  spread  beyond 
his  circle,  he  added,  ‘  for  she  puts  sugar  to  her  coffee  1’  This 
was. conclusive.” 
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barbers’  shops  we  have  passed  to-day  nothing  but  veils 
to  coffee-houses?’ 

‘  Not  all,  but  the  greater  part  of  them.’ 

‘  Yet  the  disguise  might  be  easily  penetrated ;  any 
bostandji  might  discover  the  recess,  and  arrest  a  crowd 
of  delinquents — as  here,  for  example.’ 

‘  That’s  all  very  true,  sir,’  replied  my  phlegmatic 
Chaldean,  ‘  but  what  would  the  bostandjis  get  by  that  ? 
The  fact  is,  the’  Turks  cannot  live  without  coffee-houses ; 
and,  besides,  the  order  to  shut  them  up  is  now  an  old 
affair.  Each  cafidji  may  make  it  worth  their  while  not 
to  see;  and  so,  you  understand,  the  Stambool-Effendi 
and  officers  of  police  under  him  need  not  look  beyond 
the  barber’s  shop.’ 

“  During  Davide’s  luminous  speech,  a  Mollah,  a  starch 
man  of  the  law  and  gospel,  stepped  in  and  called  for  a 
narghile .” 


ALE  AND  BEER  DRINKING  IN  ENGLAND  IN 
THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Harrison,  in  his  ‘  Historical  Description  of  the  Island 
of  Britain,’  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  his  second  book, 
‘  Of  the  Food  and  Diet  of  the  English,’  after  having 
enumerated  the  various  sorts  of  wines  which  were  at  the 
time  when  he  wrote  (the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century) 
usually  to  be  seen  at  the  tables  of  the  wealthier  classes, 
of  which  the  French  wines,  he  says,  amounted  to  above 
fifty-six  sorts,  and  the  Italian,  Grecian,  Spanish,  Cana¬ 
rian,  &c.,  to  about  thirty — he  proceeds,  “  Furthermore, 
when  these  have  had  their  course  which  Nature  yieldeth, 
sundry  sorts  of  artificial  stuff,  as  hippocras  and  worm¬ 
wood  wine,  must  in  like  manner  succeed  in  their  turns, 
beside  stale  ale  and  strong  beer,  which  nevertheless  bear 
the  greatest  brunt  in  drinking,  and  are  of  so  many  sorts 
and  ages  as  it  pleaseth  the  brewer  to  make  them.  The 
beer  that  is  used  at  noblemen’s  tables,  in  their  fixed  and 
standing  houses,  is  commonly  of  a  year  old,  or  peradven- 
ture  of  two  years’  tunning,  or  more;  but  this  is  not 
general.  It  is  also  brewed  in  March,  and  therefore 
called  March  beer ;  but  for  the  household  it  is  usually 
not  under  a  month’s  age,  each  one  coveting  to  have  the 
same  stale  as  he  may,  so  that  it  be  not  sour,  and  his 
bread  new  as  is  possible,  so  that  it  be  not  hot.” 

Of  the  social  meetings  of  the  classes  of  tradesmen  and 
artisans  he  afterwards  remarks,  “If  they  happen  to 
stumble  upon  a  piece  of  venison  and  a  cup  of  wine,  or 
very  strong  beer  or  ale  (which  latter  they  commonly 
provide  against  their  appointed  days),  they  think  their 
cheer  so  great,  and  themselves  to  have  fared  so  well,  as 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  with  whom,  when  their 
bellies  be  full,  they  will  not  often  stick  to  make  compa¬ 
rison,  because  that  of  a  subject  there  is  no  public  officer 
of  any  city  in  Europe  that  may  compare  in  port  and 
countenance  with  him  during  the  time  of  his  office.” 

Harrison’s  description  of  the  process  of  malt-making 
may  be  compared  with  the  method  now  followed  :  “  Our 
malt  is  made  all  the  year  long  in  some  great  towns,  but 
in  gentlemen’s  and  yeomen’s  houses,  who  commonly 
make  sufficient  for  their  own  expenses  only,  the  winter 
half  is  thought  most  meet  for  that  commodity  ;  howbeit, 
the  malt  that  is  made  when  the  willow  doth  bud  is 
commonly  worst  of  all.  Nevertheless,  each  one  endea- 
voureth  to  make  it  of  the  best  barley,  which  is  steeped 
in  a  cistern  of  greater  or  less  quantity,  by  the  space  of 
three  days  and  three  nights,  until  it  be  thoroughly 
soaked.  This  being  done,  the  water  is  drained  from  it 
by  little  and  little,  till  it  be  quite  gone.  Afterward  they 
take  it  out,  and  laying  it  upon  the  clean  floor  on  a 
round  heap,  it  resteth  so  until  it  be  ready  to  shoot  at 
the  root  end,  which  maltsters  call  coming.  When  it 
beginneth  therefore  to  shoot  in  this  manner,  they  say  it 
is  come,  and  then  forthwith  they  spread  it  abroad  first 
thick,  and  afterward  tinner  and  tlpnner,  upon  the  said 
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floor  (as  it  cometh),  and  there  it  lyeth  (with  turning 
every  day  four  or  five  times)  by  the  space  of  one-and- 
twenty  days  at  the  least,  the  workman  not  suffering  it 
in  any  wise  to  take  any  heat,  whereby  the  hud  end 
should  spire,  that  bringeth  forth  the  blade,  and  by  which 
oversight  or  hurt  of  the  stuff  itself  the  malt  would  be 
spoiled,  and  turn  small  commodity  to  the  brewer. 
When  it  hath  gone  or  been  turned  so  long  upon  the 
floor,  they  carry  it  to  a  kiln  covered  with  hair-cloth, 
where  they  give  it  gentle  heats  (after  they  have  spread 
it  there  very  thin  abroad)  till  it  be  dry,  and  in  the  mean¬ 
while  they  turn  it  often,  that  it  may  be  uniformly  dried. 
For  the  more  it  be’ dried  (yet  must  it  .be  done  with  soft 
fire),  the  sweeter  and  better  the  malt  is,  and  the  longer 
it  will  continue ;  whereas,  if  it  be  not  dried  down  (as 
they  call  it),  but  slackly  handled,  it  will  breed  a  kind  of  * 
worm,  called  a  weevil,  which  groweth  in  the  flour  of  the 
corn,  and  in  process  of  time  will  so  eat  out  itself,  that 
nothing  shall  remain  of  the  grain  but  even  the  very  rind 
or  husk.  The  best  malt  is  tried  by  the  hardness  and 
colour ;  for  if  it  look  fresh  with  a  yellow  hue,  and 
thereto  will  write  like  a  piece  of  chalk,  after  you  have 
bitten  a  kernel  in  sunder  in  the  middest,  then  you  may 
assure  yourself  that  it  is  dried  down.  In  some  places 
it  is  dried  at  leisure  with  wood  alone,  or  straw  alone  ;  in 
other  with  Avood  and  straw  together;  but,  of  all,  the 
straw-dried  is  the  most  excellent.  For  the  wood-dried 
malt,  when  it  is  brewed,  beside  that  the  drink  is  higher 
of  colour,  it  doth  hurt  and  annoy  the  head  of  him 
that  is  not  used  thereto,  because  of  the  smoke.  Such  also 
as  use  both  indifferently  do  bark,  cleave,  and  dry  their 
Avood  in  an  oven,  thereby  to  remove  all  moisture  that 
should  procure  the  fume,  and  this  malt  is  in  the  second 
place ;  and  the  same  likeAvise  Avith  that  Avhich  is  made 
with  dried  furze,  broom,  &c. ;  Avhereas,  if  they  also  be 
occupied  green,  they  are  in  manner  so  prejudicial  to 
the  corn  as  is  the  moist  wood.  And  thus  much  of  our 
malts,  in  brewing  whereof  some  grind  the  same  some- 
Avhat  grossly,  and,  in  seething  well  the  liquor  that  shall 
be  put  into  it,  they  add  to  every  nine  quarters  of  malt 
one  of  head-corn,  Avhich  consisteth  of  sundry  grain,  as 
wheat  and  oats,  ground.” 

The  mode  of  brewing  in  private  families,  which  our 
author  next  proceeds  to  detail,  is  too  long  to  be  quoted 
at  length ;  and  we  shall  therefore  only  notice  some  of 
the  more  curious  particulars.  The  process  which  he 
describes  is  that  practised  once  a  month  by  his  OAvn 
wife  and  her  maid-servants.  Having  first  ground  eight 
bushels  of  malt  upon  her  quern  at  home,  by  Avhich  the 
toll  Avas  saved,  she  added  to  this  half  a  bushel  of  wheat 
meal,  and  as  much  more  of  oats  ground  small,  so  tem¬ 
pering  and  mixing  them  Avith  the  malt,  “  that  you  can¬ 
not  easily  discern  the  one  from  the  other ;  otherwise 
these  latter  would  clunter,  fall  into  lumps,  and  thereby 
become  unprofitable.”  Another  mixture,  besides  the  hops, 
Avhich  she  infused  at  a  later  part  of  the  process,  was  half 
an  ounce  of  arras  (orris-root?),  and  half  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  barberries,  finely  poAvdered.  Some,  instead  of1 
the  arras  and  barberries,  added  the  same  quantity  of  long 
pepper  only ;  but  Harrison  intimates  that  the  liquor 
so  made  was  neither  thought  so  good  by  his  wife,  nor 
liked  so  Avell  by  himself.  He  goes  on,  “  In  this  trade 
also  our  breAvers  observe  very  diligently  the  nature  of 
the  Avater  which  they  daily  occupy,  and  soil  through 
which  it  passeth ;  for  all  waters  are  not  of  like  good¬ 
ness,  sitli  the  fattest  standing  water  is  ahvays  the  best ; 
for  although  the  waters  that  run  by  chalk  or  cledgy 
(fuller’s  earth)  soils  be  good,  and  next  unto  the  Thames 
water,  which  is  the  most  excellent,  yet  the  Avater  that 
standeth  in  either  of  these  is  the  best  for  us  that  dAvell 
in  the  country,  as  whereon  the  sun  lyeth  longest,  and 
fattest  fish  is  bred.  But  of  all  other  the  fenny  and 
moorish  is  the  worst,  and  the  clearest  spring-water  next 
unto  it.  In  this  business,  therefore,  the  skilful  Avork- 


man  doth  redeem  the  iniquity  of  that  element,  by  chang¬ 
ing  of  his  proportions,  which  trouble  in  ale  (sometime 
our  only,  but  noAV  taken  with  many  for  old  and  sick 
men’s  drink)  is  never  seen  nor  heard  of.”  From  what  im¬ 
mediately  follows,  it  appears  that  in  Harrison’s  time  the 
name  of  Ale  was  used  to  designate  a  malt  liquor  in  Avhich 
there  Avere  no  hops.  The  sentence  in  full  is,  “  IIoAvbeit,  as 
the  beer  well  sodden  in  the  brewing,  and  stale,  is  clear 
and  well  coloured  as  muscadell  or  malvesey  (malmsey),  or 
rather  yellow,  as  the  gold  noble,  as  our  pot-knights  call 
it ;  so  our  ale,  which  is  not  at  all,  or  very  little  sodden, 
and  without  hops,  is  more  thick,  fulsome,  and  of  no  such 
continuance,  which  are  three  notable  things  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  that  liquor.”  What  Avas  meant  by  Ale,  there¬ 
fore,  it  seems,  was  a  liquor  breAved  from  malt,  but  Avith- 
out  being  so  much  sodden  or  boiled  in  the  brewing  as 
that  called  exclusively  Beer,  and  also  Avithout  having  any 
hops  put  into  it.  It  was  undoubtedly  the  older  sort 
of  malt  liquor  of  the  two.  The  modern  distinction 
betwixt  Ale  and  Beer,  both  of  which  are  iioav  breAved 
Avith  hops,  is,  it  is  unnecessary  to  remark,  quite  different 
from  that  Avhich  Harrison  lays  down.  Dr.  Thomson, 
in  his  article  on  Brewing,  in  the  Supplement  to  the 
1  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,’  distinguishes  Ale  and  Beer 
as  folloAvs :  “  Ale  is  light-coloured,  brisk,  and  sAveetisli, 
or,  at  least,  free  from  bitter;  Avhile  beer  is  dark- 
coloured,  bitter,  and  much  less  brisk.”  The  statement, 
he  adds,  lioAvever,  is  scarcely  reconcileable  Avith  the 
account  Ave  have  just  quoted  from  Harrison :  “  The 
original  difference  between  these  tAvo  liquids  was  owing 
to  the  malt  from  which  they  Avere  prepared.  Ale  malt 
was  dried  at  a  very  Ioav  heat,  and  consequently  Avas  of 
a  pale  colour ;  Avhile  beer  or  porter  malt  Avas  dried  at  a 
higher  temperature,  and  had  of  consequence  acquired 
a  broAvn  colour.  This  incipient  charring  had  developed 
a  peculiar  and  agreeable  bitter  taste,  which  Avas  com¬ 
municated  to  the  beer  along  Avith  the  dark  colour.  This 
bitter  taste  rendered  beer  more  agreeable  to  the  palate, 
and  less  injurious  to  the  constitution  than  ale.”  The 
particulars  here  stated  may  have  been  those  Avhich  at 
one  time  distinguished  the  one  preparation  from  the 
other;  but  it  is  clear,  from  what  Harrison  says,  that 
these  Avere  not  the  “  original  differences.” 

Notwithstanding  its  inferiority  in  the  estimation  of 
the  better  judges,  Avhat  Avas  then  called  ale  appears  to 
have  been  still  a  favourite  liquor  Avith  many  even  among 
the  lovers  of  deep  potations.  “  But  Avhat  for  that  ?” 
he  continues  :  “  certes,  I  knoAV  some  ale-knights  so 
much  addicted  thereunto,  that  they  will  not  cease  from 
morrow  until  even  to  Adsit  the  same,  cleansing  house 
after  house,  till  they  either  fall  quite  under  the  board, 
or  else,  not  daring  to  stir  from  their  stools,  sit  still, 
Avinking  with  their  narroAV  eyes,  as  half  sleeping,  till 
the  fume  of  their  adversary  be  digested,  that  he  may  go 
to  it  afresh.”  The  art  of  adulteration  also,  of  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  which  in  breAving  ale  and  beer,  and  in  almost  all 
other  preparations  of  meat  and  drink,  Ave  have  heard 
so  much  in  the  present  day,  does  not  appear  to  be  an 
invention  of  our  more  refined  age.  There  Avas  apt  to 
be  “  death  in  the  pot”  even  in  the  good  old  times  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Harrison  adds,  “  Such  sleights  also 
have  the  alewives  for  the  utterance  of  this  drink,  that 
they  will  mire  it  with  rosen  and  salt ;  but  if  you  heat  a 
knife  red-hot,  and  quench  it  in  the  ale,  so  near  the 
bottom  of  the  pot  as  you  can  put  it,  you  shall  see  the 
rosen  come  forth  hanging  on  the  knife.  As  for  the 
force  of  salt,  it  is  well  known  by  the  effect ;  for  the 
more  the  drinker  tippleth,  the  more  he  may,  and  so 
doth  he  carry  off  a  dry  drunken  noil  (pate)  to  bed  Avith 
him,  except  his  luck  be  the  better,”  The  hard  ale  and 
beer  drinking  of  his  day  is  one  of  the  abuses  against 
which  our  author  inveighs  Avith  great  zeal  in  another 
part  of  his  Avork.  In  the  18th  chapter  of  his  second 
book,  in  which  he  treats  of  fairs  and  markets,  he  re- 
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proaches  his  countrymen  for  their  indifference  as  to  good 
bread,  compared  with  the  appetite  they  show  for  having 
their  drink  as  strong  as  it  can  he  made.  Speaking  of 
the  country  towns,  “  There  is,”  he  says,  “  such  heady 
ale  and  beer  in  most  of  them,  as  for  the  mightiness 
thereof  among  such  as  seek  it  out  is  commonly  called 
huff-cap,  the  mad-dog,  angels’  food,  dragons’  milk,  go- 
by-the-wall  (and  one  or  two  other  more  expressive 
than  elegant  epithets  of  endearment,  which  may  remain 
unquoted).  It  is,”  he  proceeds,  “  incredible  to  say 
how  our  malt-hugs  lug  at  this  liquor,  even  as  pigs 
should  lie  in  a  row  lugging  at  their  dame’s  teats,  till 
they  lie  still  again  and  be  not  able  to  wag.  Neither 
did  Romulus  and  Remus  suck  their  she-wolf,  or  shep¬ 
herd’s  wife  Lupa,  with  sUch  eager  and  sharp  devotion 
as  these  men  hale  at  huff-cap,  till  they  he  as  red  as 
cocks,  and  little  wiser  than  their  combs.” 


NECESSITY  OF  EXERCISING  THE  FACULTIES. 

The  various  faculties  with  which  man  is  endowed  are 
each  of  them  capable  of  improvement  by  judicious  exer¬ 
cise  ;  while,  if  they  remain  inactive,  they  become  deadened 
and  profitless.  An  individual  placed  in  circumstances 
which  call  into  active  employment  any  one  faculty,  will 
find  in  a  little  time  that  its  powers  are  much  enlarged, 
and  that  it  demands  a  wider  sphere  for  its  range  than 
when  it  was  undisciplined  and  untaught.  Persons  who 
are  deaf  and  dumb  are  generally,  it  is  well  known,  quick 
observers  ;  a  blind  person  has  great  acuteness  of  hearing, 
and  possesses  a  highly  discriminating  touch.  This  arises 
from  the  necessity  which  brings  the  powers  of  hearing  and 
feeling  into  more  constant  exertion.  The  powers  of  the 
body  as  well  as  those  of  the  mind  are  equally  susceptible  of 
improvement.  This  is  one  of  the  means  which  contri¬ 
bute  to  improve  and  bring  to  perfection  many  of  the 
useful  arts ;  and  is  the  principle  from  which  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  division  of  employments  is  derived,  becoming 
thus  a  source  of  wealth,  by  saving  superfluous  labour — 
superfluous,  because  the  processes  of  the  art  to  which  it 
is  applied  are  less  expeditiously  performed  when  one  man 
completes  every  part,  than  when,  by  the  combination  of 
labour,  each  finishes  a  single  part,  and  thus  acquires  a 
skill  which  facilitates  and  gives  rapidity  to  his  labours. 
The  growth  of  the  intellectual  powers  by  cultivation  is 
paralleled  by  the  enlargement  of  the  bodily  frame  which 
takes  place  in  many  industrious  avocations.  A  waterman 
may  be  distinguished  by  the  muscular  appearance  of  his 
arms,  while  the  legs,  from  want  of  exertion,  are  not  pro¬ 
portionately  developed.  It  may  be  thought,  in  respect  to 
two  of  the  faculties,  that  a  man  cannot  do  more  than  see  and 
hear,  and  that  these  powers,  being  exercised  involuntarily, 
are  incapable  of  improvement.  But  how  inferior  are  the 
enjoyments  of  those  who  gaze  indolently  on  objects  of 
the  highest  interest  without  deriving  any  mental  gratifi¬ 
cation  from  their  contemplation,  compared  with  the  rich 
harvest  of  thought  which  the  same  objects  yield  to  a  cul¬ 
tivated  mind !  To  one  man  sounds  convey  the  highest 
pleasure  by  their  combination  and  variety,  while  they  fall 
on  the  rucle  ear  of  another  who  is  scarcely  sensible  of 
their  harmony  and  beauty.  The  penalty  of  a  man  neg¬ 
lecting  any  faculty  falls  upon  himself.  He  can  scarcely 
punish  himself  more  severely.  A  striking  proof  of  the 
effects  of  ceasing  to  employ  an  acquirement  is  given  in 
the  ‘  Hobart  Town  Annual,’  for  the  present  year,  being 
an  account  of  the  circumstances  under  which  a  man  ac¬ 
tually  lost  all  knowledge  of  his  mother-tongue.  The 
statement  is  as  follows  : — 

William  Buckley  was  born  near  Macclesfield  about  the 


year  1780.  His  early  life  was  spent  in  the  army  ;  but 
Ijeing  convicted  of  receiving  stolen  goods,  he  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  transportation  for  life.  “  He  arrived  at  Port 
Philip  in  1802  with  the  detachment  of  prisoners  destined 
for  that  place,  and  whilst  there  was  employed  at  his  trade 
of  stonemason  in  assisting  to  erect  a  building  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  government  stores.  A  short  time  previous  to 
the  abandonment  of  the  settlement  by  Governor  Collins 
he  absconded,  however,  with  two  other  men,  and  was 
never  more  heard  of  till  the  recent  settlement  of  Port 
Philip.  At  first  they  experienced  great  privations,  living 
on  cockles  and  muscles,  which  they  found  on  the  beach 
of  Port  Philip,  hoping  vainly  to  make  their  way  to  Syd¬ 
ney.  One  of  them,  however,  was  so  ignorant,  that  think¬ 
ing  by  keeping  westward  he  would  soon  reach  China ,  he 
separated  from  them  at  Mount  Villa-Manata.  The 
natives’  having  set  fire  to  the  grass  afforded  them  the 
opportunity  of  obtaining  that  element.  Buckley’s  other 
companion  also  left  him  after  some  days  on  Indented 
Head,  with  the  intention  of  returning  to  the  establish¬ 
ment.  It  is  probable  that  both  his  companions  were 
killed  by  the  natives  or  perished  of  hunger.  After  wan¬ 
dering  about  for  some  weeks  in  great  misery,  Buckley 
also  was  desirous  to  surrender  himself,  but  the  establish¬ 
ment  was  then  broken  up;  and  about  twelve  months 
after  he  ultimately  joined  a  friendly  tribe  of  the  natives, 
with  whom  he  appears  to  have  lived  ever  since,  until  he 
joined  the  party  left  by  Mr.  Batman  on  the  12th  July, 
1835. 

“  From  the  time  he  was  abandoned  by  his  companions 
until  that  day,  a  lapse  of  thirty-three  years,  he  had  never 
seen  a  white  man,  except  on  one  occasion  about  three 
years  ago,  when  he  states  that  a  small  craft  entered  the 
port ;  that  a  part  of  the  crew  came  on  shore  and  buried 
one  of  their  companions  on  the  peninsula  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Indented  Head  ;  that  he  went  to  them  just 
as  they  were  pushing  the  boat  off,  his  object  being  to  be 
taken  off  by  them  ;  but  they  took  no  notice  of  him.  He 
supposes  they  mistook  him  for  a  native,  as  he  was 
dressed  in  his  kangaroo  rug,  with  his  spears,  &c.,  and 
could  not  speak  to  them  in  his  native  language. 

“  He  is  known  among  the  natives,  in  common  with 
every  white  man,  by  the  name  of  Ammigaie.  His  new 
associates  gave  him  a  wife,  hut  she  deserted  him  for  an¬ 
other,  an  infidelity  which  cost  her  and  her  paramour 
their  lives.  Buckley  states  that  he  has  no  family,  legiti¬ 
mate  or  illegitimate.  He  has  since,  however,  pointed  out 
a  young  woman,  not  quite  so  dark  as  the  others,  as  his 
daughter.” 

A  Dutch  Ferry.— Of  all  the  different  kinds  of  ferrying, 
that  by  means  of  what  is  called  a  flying  bridge  is  considera¬ 
bly  the  best  and  most  convenient,  where  it  can  be  adopted, 
which  is  only  where  the  river  has  a  considerable  current. 
An  anchor  is  fixed  at  a  certain  distance  up  the  stream,  al¬ 
ways  greater  than  the  breadth  of  the  river,  from  which  a 
cable  of  rope  or  chain  passes  to  the  platform  of  the  ferry¬ 
boat,  which  is  usually  supported  on  a  couple  of  large  barges. 
This  cable  is  buoyed  up  by  passing  over  such  a  number  of 
boats  as  may  be  found  necessary.  If  the  rudder  of  the  large 
platform  be  moved  so  as  to  turn  the  heads  of  the  support¬ 
ing  barges  about  a  point  of  the  compass  towards  the  stream, 
so  as  to  let  it  act  against  the  sides  of  their  bows,  they  will, 
of  course,  sheer  across,  or  oscillate  like  a  pendulum,  with  a 
slow  and  uniform  motion  to  the  opposite  side,  the  cable  and 
its  supporting  boats  edging  over  in  the  direction  of  the  plat¬ 
form.  By  having  the  height  of  the  platform  the  same  as 
that  of  the  two  piers  or  landing-places  on  the  sides  of  the 
river,  carriages  of  any  size,  carts,  or  waggons,  without  un¬ 
yoking  the  horses,  may  drive  upon  it,  and  pass  over  without 
disturbing  passengers  or  baggage  within  them. — Family 
Tour  through  South  Holland. 
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THE  NELSON  MONUMENT,  YARMOUTH. 


[Monument  to  Nelson.  on  the  South  Denes,  Yarmouth.] 


In  Southey’s  4  Life  of  Nelson,’  perhaps  the  most  animated 
piece  of  biography  in  our  language,  after  a  description  of 
the  public  honours  paid  to  the  remains  of  the  hero  of 
Trafalgar,  the  author  says : — ■“  The  people  of  England 

Vol.  VII. 


grieved  that  funeral  ceremonies,  and  public  monuments, 
and  posthumous  rewards,  were  all  which  they  could  now 
bestow  upon  him  whom  the  king,  the  legislature,  and  the 
nation  would  have  alike  delighted  to'  honour ;  whom 
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every  tongue  would  have  blessed ;  whose  presence,  in 
every  village  through  which  he  might  have  passed,  would 
have  wakened  *the  church  hells,  have  given  schoolboys  a 
holiday,  have  drawn  children  from  their  sports  to  gaze 
upon,  and  ‘  old  men  from  their  chimney-corner,’  to  look 
upon  Nelson  ere  they  died.”  The  merits  and  the 
triumphs  of  Nelson  are  as  indelibly  impressed  upon  the 
present  generation  as  upon  that  which  was  contemporary 
with  his  glory.  The  capitals  of  Scotland  and  Ireland 
possess  monuments  to  record  his  brilliant  victories.  The 
wood-cut  above  represents  the  monument  at  Yarmouth, 
in  his  native  county,  and  where  he  joined  the  fleet  on  the 
expedition  to  the  Baltic  in  1801.  Three-and-thirty  years 
have  elapsed  since  Nelson  fought  his  last  fight,  and  the 
metropolis  of  the  British  empire  feels  that  a  duty  has 
been  neglected  when  it  cannot  point  to  a  public  testimo¬ 
nial  to  the  greatest  name  in  our  naval  history.  London, 
however,  though  it  has  displayed  less  alacrity  than  the 
capitals  of  the  sister  kingdoms,  is  not  likely  to  be  much 
longer  destitute  of  a  Nelson  memorial. 

The  Nelson  monument  at  Yarmouth  is  a  fluted  column, 
130  feet  in  height,  erected  on  the  South  Denes,  between 
the  barracks  and  the  mouth  of  the  haven.  Mr.  Wilkin 
was  the  architect,  and  the  first  stone  was  laid  by  Colonel 
Woodhouse,  August  1 5th,  1817.  The  monument  may 
be  distinguished  at  sea  by  the  distant  mariner :  there 
could  scarcely  be  a  more  appropriate  landmark.  In  the 
foundation-stone  a  plate  was  placed,  on  which  was  en¬ 
graved  an  inscription  in  Latin.  It  is  so  rarely  that  these 
compositions  are  calculated  to  touch  the  heart  and  ima¬ 
gination,  that  their  absence  is  scarcely  to  be  regretted. 
Their  brevity  at  least  would  be  deserving  of  commenda¬ 
tion.  Unless,  however,  there  exist  popular  sentiments 
shared  in  by  all  ranks,  from  the  palace  to  the  fisherman’s 
cabin,  it  is  in  vain  that  even  monuments  are  raised,  for 
they  can  excite  no  adequate  and  appropriate  interest.  The 
truest  fame  is  that  which  gives  a  feeling  of  pride  to  the 
humblest  man,  who  thus  feels  himself  a  partaker  in  it. 
It  is  this  which  strengthens  the  heart  of  a  nation,  nerves 
it  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  gives  that  confidence  which 
leads  to  actions  in  which  feelings  of  self  vanish,  and  men 
become  heroic,  whether  it  be  on  the  field  of  battle  or  in 
civil  contests.  A  monument  which  cherishes  high  feel¬ 
ings  of  honour  and  public  virtue  amongst  all  classes, 
without  exciting  their  fanaticism,  may  truly  be  termed 
national.  It  is  not  so  much  that  they  may  learn  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  principles  of  the  fine  arts,  that  a  more  open 
access  to  various  public  edifices  is  asked,  but  partly 
that  the  people  may  feel  they  are  the  countrymen  of' 
Shakspeare,  Milton,  Nelson,  and  other  great  names ;  and 
partly  also  that  by  this  means  some  glimpses  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  their  country  may  be  obtained,  which  may  excite 
the  desire  to  know  more.  This  is  the  more  necessary  in 
this  country,  as  the  uneducated  classes  need  these,  appeals 
to  the  senses.  The  manner  in  which  the  name  of  La 
Tour  d’ Auvergne  is  honoured  by  our  French  neighbours 
would  not  excite  the  English  imagination.  He  was  of 
an  ancient  and  noble  family,  and,  like  many  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  before  the  Revolution,  was  a  student  and  a  classical 
scholar.  He  knew  the  languages  of  Europe,  was  a 
member  of  the  Spanish  Academy,  and  studied  the  anti¬ 
quities  of  Gaul  with  considerable  success.  Having 
distinguished  himself  by  many  brilliant  achievements  in 
his  military  career,  the  title  of  General  was  offered  him, 
which  he  refused ;  and  on  being  subsequently  elected  a 
member  of  the  legislative  body,  he  would  not  take  his 
seat,  saying  that  he  knew  better  how  to  defend  laws  than 
to  make  them.  On  a  report  of  Carnot,  minister  of  war, 
the  first  consul  decreed  La  Tour  d’Auvergne  a  sword 
of  honour,  with  the  title  of  “  Premier  Grenadier  de 
France but  the  latter  he  refused,  not  wishing  his  de¬ 
serts  to  be  esteemed  beyond  those  of  his  companions  in 
arms.  On  joining  the  army  for-  the  last  time,  he  took 
his  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  grenadiers  of  the  46tli  regi¬ 


ment,  and  was  killed  six  days  afterwards.  The  sword 
which  he  had  obtained  for  his  singular  and  disinterested 
conduct  was  ordered  to  be  preserved  in  the  Hotel  of  the 
Invalids  at  Paris;  and  his  name,  in  pursuance  of  an 
order  of  the  day,  was  directed  not  to  be  erased  from  the 
roll  of  the  46th  regiment.  When  it  is  called  over,  the 
senior  grenadier  of  the  company  in  which  he  served  re¬ 
plies  to  the  name  of  “  La  Tour  d’Auvergne” — “  Mort 
an  Champ  d’Honneur.”  A  public  monument  was  or¬ 
dered  to  be  erected  to  his  memory,  but  this  was  never 
accomplished. — On  the  obelisk  which  marks  the  spot 
where  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  fell,  there  is  inscribed  no 
name ;  it  bears  simply  these  words  : — “  In  the  fight 
against  Frederickshall.”  It  is  obvious  that  in  the  first 
of  these  cases  there  is  presumed  to  be  a  strong  sense  of 
military  honour,  which,  from  its  excitable  nature,  needs 
but  the  slightest  appeal  to  give  it  life ;  and  in  the  latter, 
that  the  history  of  one  of  the  greatest  soldiers  of  modern 
times  is  the  common  stock  of  popular  knowledge  amongst 
his  countrymen. 

A  writer*  who  has  bestowed  much  labour  in  investi¬ 
gating  the  characteristics  of  nations,  attributes  their  sense 
of  exaltation  to  two  causes,  pride  and  vanity  ;  allying 
with  the  first  of  these  qualities,  dignity  and  that  "just 
degree  of  self-respect  which  never  tramples  upon  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  others ;  and  connecting  with  vanity,  ostentation 
and  arrogance,  and  the  minor  characteristics  which  spring 
from  them.  He  says  : — “  The  best  progress  which  na¬ 
tions  have  made  is  the  result  of  pride ;  while  the  regions 
that  have  laboured  under  vanity  are  those  which  have 
effected  the  slightest  advances  towards  social  improve¬ 
ment  in  all  its  departments.”  Monuments  erected  by 
national  pride  or  national  vanity  will  strengthen  the  feel¬ 
ing  out  of  which  they  have  arisen,  and  a  vain  nation  is 
thus  liable  to  become  frequently  intoxicated  by  the  sti¬ 
mulating  draught  which  its  own  hands  administer.  There 
might  seem,  then,  as  if  a  speedy  decline  were  the  destiny 
of  such  a  nation ;  but  the  reverses  it  meets  with  in  the 
course  in  which  it  is  conducted  by  its  vanity  prepare  the 
way  for  soberer  thoughts  and  a  calmer  policy,  which  hap¬ 
pily  may  lead  the  people  into  a  new  path ;  or,  if  not, 
they  must  be  again  subjected  to  the  illusions  which  have 
already  proved  disastrous. 

The  original  sources  of  national  pride  and  national 
vanity,  regarded  as  distinct  qualities,  are  thus  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Chevenix : — “  The  principle  which  raises  a 
small  and  barren  country  to  power,  and  enables  it  to  vie 
with  the  richest  and  most  extensive,  is  of  a  higher  order 
than  the  mere  luxuriancy  of  soil  and  climate.  It  is  a 
moral  and  an  intellectual  principle,  and  when  nature  by 
withholding  the  immediate  means  of  easy  prosperity 
stimulates  mankind  to  thought  and  ingenuity,  she  does 
more  in  favour  of  their  real  good  than  when  she  places 
them  in  the  midst  of  lavish  fertility.”  This  has  been 
the  position  of  England  and  Holland.  The  contests  be¬ 
tween  these  two  countries  for  naval  supremacy  were  the 
most  obstinate  which  have  ever  taken  place.  “  In  Hol¬ 
land,”  says  a  recent  tourist,  “  there  exist  recollections 
and  associations  which  recall  patriotic  minds  to  the 
periods  when  their  ancestors  resisted  the  power  of  Spain 
in  its  zenith,  contended  with  England  for  the  dominion 
of  the  seas,  and  checked  the  power  of  the  grand  monarque. 

The  numerous  monuments  in  their  churches  to  the 
memory  of  their  heroes,  and  the  trophies  that  their  public 
buildings  display,  have  kept  alive  this  spirit.”  “  Pride,” 
says  Mr.  Chevenix,  “  is  more  the  appendage  of  nations 
great  at  sea  than  of  those  who  conquer  on  land.” 

Naval  power  cannot  long  co-exist  with  political  slavery: 
it  must  be  nursed  by  commerce,  which  cannot  be  up¬ 
held  in  a  state  pervaded  by  despotism.  Mr.  Chevenix 
has  pointed  out  the  circumstances  which  influence  the 
character  of  a  naval  and  of  a  military  people.  In  the 
former,  “  the  very  scene  of  action  communicates  peculiar 
*  Chevenix,  On  the  Characteristics  of  Nations* 
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impressions,  and  the  nature  of  the  obstacles  surmounted 
stamps  an  indelible  image  on  the  mind.”  “  All  that  is 
necessary  in  camps,”  he  says,  “is  indispensable  at  sea ; 
but  all  the  arts  which  furnish  out  the  field  of  battle  would 
he  insufficient  to  put  a  fleet  in  motion.  Swords,  muskets, 
cannon,  are  necessary  to  both ;  but  the  one  requires  no 
anchors,  no  cables.  The  soldier  lies  sheltered  by  his 
tent ;  but  the  cloth  which  imprisons  the  wind  is  still 
more  miraculous  than  the  web  which  excludes  it.  Vast 
frontiers  are  protected  by  immoveable  fortresses,  towering 
with  all  the  skill  which  the  highest  reach  of  mathematical 
knowledge  can  give  them,  over  plains,  valleys,  and  moun¬ 
tains  •  but  far  greater  is  the  science  which  constructs  the 
floating  citadels  that  carry  victory  from  shore  to  shore, 
and  follow  conquest  through  every  sea.  To  the  manoeu¬ 
vres  of  phalanxes,  to  the  evolutions  of  columns,  the  ele¬ 
ments  oppose  no  obstacles ;  but  how  great  is  the  skill 
which  can  deploy  a  line  of  battle  amid  adverse  currents, 
and  keep  a  constant  position  with  every  shifting  gale ! 
Without  astronomy,  without  optics,  and  with  less  mecha¬ 
nical  science,  armies  can  traverse  whole  continents ;  but 
a  single  ship  cannot,  even  under  the  guidance  of  the  load¬ 
stone,  trust  herself  out  of  the  sight  of  land,  unless  with 
all  these  helps.” 

All  the  materials  and  sinews  of  naval  warfare  are  as 
nothing  unless  those  engaged  in  it  are  guided  and  ani¬ 
mated  by  principles  which  give  unity  to  the  designs  of  a 
commander  ;  so  that  when  he  has  conceived  his  plans, 
their  execution  may  be  bold,  prompt,  and  vigorous.  No 
commander  ever  lived  so  completely  in  the  hearts  of  his 
companions  in  danger  as  Nelson.*  On  being  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  fleet  which  he  led  to  victory  at 
Trafalgar,  Lord  Barham  gave  him  the  list  of  the  navy, 
and  desired  him  to  choose  his  own  officers  : — “  Choose 
yourself,  my  lord,”  was  his  reply  ;  “  the  same  spirit  ac¬ 
tuates  the  whole  profession  :  you  cannot  choose  wrong.” 
Of  those  brave  fellows  on  whose  fearless  spirit  he  relied 
with  such  entire  confidence,  he  said  : — “  They  are,  and  I 
glory  in  them,  my  children.” 

Real  Effects  of  a  War  Expenditure. — Few  words  are  ne¬ 
cessary  in  order  to  account  for  the  seeming  contradiction 
implied  in  the  fact,  that,  notwithstanding  this  ruinous  rate 
of  expenditure,  many  of  the  great  interests  throughout  the 
country  wore  the  outward  appearance  of  prosperity.  A 
nation  engaged  in  an  expensive  war,  which  calls  for  the 
systematic  expenditure  of  large  sums  beyond  its  income, 
may  be  likened  to  an  individual  spendthrift  during  his 
career  of  riot  and  extravagance ; — all  about  him  wears  the 
aspect  of  plenty  and  prosperity,  and  this  appearance  will 
continue  until  his  means  begin  to  fail,  and  those  who  have 
fattened  upon  his  profusion  are  at  length  sent  away  empty. 
The  enormous  expenditure  of  the  government,  joined  to 
the  state  of  the  currency  (as  already  explained),  necessarily 
caused  a  general  and  a  great  rise  of  prices;  as  regarded 
agricultural  produce  this  effect  was  exaggerated  by  the  mi- 
genial  nature  of  the  seasons.  Rents  had  risen  throughout 
the  country  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  the  necessary  ex¬ 
penditure  of  the  landowners,  who  thence  found  their  situa¬ 
tions  improved,  notwithstanding  the  additional  load  of  taxa¬ 
tion.  The  great  number  of  contractors  and  other  persons 
dealing  with  the  government  had  derived  a  positive  benefit 
from  the  public  expenditure,  and,  being  chiefly  resident  at 
the  seat  of  government,  they  were  enabled  greatly  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  tone  of  public  opinion.  The  greater  command 
of  money  thus  given  to  considerable  classes  occasioned  an 
increased  demand  for  luxuries  of  foreign  and  domestic  pro¬ 
duction,  from  which  the  merchants  and  dealers  derived  ad¬ 
vantage.  There  were,  besides,  other  classes  of  persons  who 
profited  from  the  war  expenditure.  These  were  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  manufactured  goods,  and  those  who  dealt  in  them, 
and  who  found  their  dealings  greatly  increased  by  means  of 
the  foreign  expenditure  of  the  government  in  subsidies  and 
expeditions,  the  means  for  which  were  furnished  through 
those  dealings :  the  manufacturers  were  at  the  same  time 
beginning  to  reap  the  advantages  that  have  since  been  ex¬ 
perienced  in  a  more  considerable  degree  from  the  series  of 

*  A  portrait  of  Nelson,  with  a  brief  notice  of  his  Life,  will  be 
found  in  the  ‘  Fenny  Magazine,’  vol.  i.;  p.  255, 


inventions  begun  by  Hargreaves  and  Arkwright,  and  which 
acted  in  some  degree  as  palliatives  to  the  evil  effects  of  the 
government  profusion.  As  in  the  case  of  the  spendthrift, 
while  all  these  causes  were  in  operation  there  was  an 
appearance  of  prosperity,  and  thos^e  who  were  profit¬ 
ing  from  this  state  of  things  were  anxious  to  keep  up  the 
delusion.  That  it  was  no  more  than  delusion  will  be  at 
once  apparent  to  all  who  examine  below  the  surface,  and 
who  inquire  as  to  the  condition  of  poverty  and  wretchedness 
into  which  the  great  mass  of  the  people  were  then  plunged. 
In  some  few  cases  there  had  been  an  advance  of  wages,  but 
this  occurred  only  to  skilled  artisans,  and  even  with  them 
the  rise  was  wholly  incommensurate  with  the  increased  cost 
of  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  mere  labourer — he  who 
had  nothing  to  bring  to  market  but  his  limbs  and  sinews — 
did  not  participate  in  this  partial  compensation  for  high 
prices,  but  was,  in  most  cases,  an  eager  competitor  for  em¬ 
ployment,  at  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  wages  as  had 
been  given  before  the  war.  Nor  could  it  well  be  otherwise, 
since  the  demand  for  labour  can  only  increase  with  the  in¬ 
crease  of  the  capital  destined  for  the  payment  of  wages ;  and 
we  have  seen  that  capital,  so  far  from  being  suffered  to  accu¬ 
mulate,  was  dissipated  by  the  government  expenditure  more 
rapidly  than  it  could  be  accumulated  by  individuals.  In 
London  and  its  vicinity  the  rates  of  wages  are  necessarily 
higher,  because  of  the  greater  expense  of  living,  than  in 
country  districts ;  and  it  is  asserted,  from  personal  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  fact,  that  at  the  time  in  question  there  was  a 
superabundant  supply  of  labourers  constantly  competing  for 
employment  at  the  large  government  establishments,  where 
the  weekly  wages  did  not  exceed  15s.,  while  the  price  of  the 
quartern  loaf  was  Is.  1 0 d.,  and  the  other  necessary  outgoings 
of  a  labourer’s  family  were  nearly  as  high  in  proportion. 
If  we  contrast  the  weekly  wages  at  the  two  periods  of  1790 
and  1800  of  husbandry  labourers  and  of  skilled  artisans, 
measuring  them  both  by  the  quantity  of  wheat  which  they 
could  command,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  former  could,  in 
1790,  purchase  82  pints  of  wheat,  and  in  1800  could  procure 
no  more  than  53  pints ;  while  the  skilled  artisan,  who  in 
1790  could  buy  169  pints,  could  procure  in  1800  only  83 
pints.  To  talk  of  the  prosperous  state  of  the  country  under 
such  a  condition  of  things  involves  a  palpable  contradiction. 
It  would  be  more  correct  to  liken  the  situation  of  the  com¬ 
munity  to  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  subjected  to  a 
general  conflagration,  in  which  some  became  suddenly  en¬ 
riched  by  carrying  off  the  valuables,  while  the  mass  were 
involved  in  ruin  and  destitution. — Progress  of  the  Nation , 
by  G.  R.  Porter,  vol.  ii. 


Steam  Navigation. — The  application  of  steam-power  to 
the  purpose  of  propelling  vessels  through  the  water,  although 
proposed  one  hundred  years  ago  by  Jonathan  Hulls,  and 
attempted  in  France,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  between  the  years  1781  and 
1  790,  was  not  successfully  accomplished  until  after  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  The  first  practical 
application  of  this  important  improvement  was  made  bv 
Fulton,  who,  putting  in  execution  the  instruction  he  had 
gained  from  Mr.  Miller,  of  Dalswinton,  by  witnessing  his 
experiments  in  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  established  a 
steam-boat  in  1806  or  1807,  which  plied  successfully  on 
the  river  Hudson,  between  New  York  and  Albany — a 
distance  of  160  miles.  The  first  steam-boat  that  was  worked 
for  hire  in  this  kingdom  was  the  Comet,  a  small  vessel  of 
40  feet  keel  and  10^-  feet  beam,  with  an  engine  of  three- 
horse  power,  which  plied  with  passengers  on  the  Clyde  in 
1811  ;  two  years  later  the  Elizabeth,  of  eight-horse  power, 
and  the  Clyde,  of  fourteen-horse  power,  were  placed  on 
the  same  river.  Since  that  time  the  progress  of  this  inven¬ 
tion  has  been  rapid,  to  a  degree  that  could  never  have  been 
anticipated.  From  a  return  made  by  the  Registrar- General 
of  Shipping,  it  appears  that  in  the  year  1836  there  were 
employed  at  different  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
her  colonies,  600  steam-vessels,  the  aggregate  burden  of 
which  was  67,969  tons,  viz. : — 


In  the  ports  of  England  .  .  . 
, ,  Scotland  .  . 

, ,  Ireland  .  .  .  . 

In  Guernsey,  Jersey,  & c.  . . 
In  the  Colonies . 


388 

Vessels  .  .  .  34,314  Tons 

95 

, ,  ...  1  1,588  , , 

71 

, ,  ...  13,460  , , 

7 

914  ,, 

39 

,,  ...  7693  ,, 

6G0 

67,969 

These  were  exclusive  of  vessels  belonging  to  govern¬ 
ment.-—  Progress  of  the  Nation ,  by  G.  R.  Porter,  vol.  ii. 
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WEST’S  PICTURES  IN  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY. 


There  are  four  pictures  by  Benjamin  West  in  tlie  Na¬ 
tional  Gallery.  They  are  placed  in  the  two  little  rooms 
on  the  right  and  left  of  the  passage  which  conducts  to 
the  larger  rooms.  In  the  room  on  the  right-hand  side 
are  4  Cleombrotus  ordered  into  banishment  by  Leonidas,’ 
which  is  four  feet  six  inches  high  and  six  feet  wide ; 
and  4  Pylades  and  Orestes,5  which  is  three  feet  four 
inches  high  and  four  feet  two  inches  wide.  In  the 
left-hand  room  are, — the  great  picture,  4  Christ  healing 
the  Sick  in  the  Temple,5  which  is  nine  feet  high  and 
14  feet  wide;  the  4  Last  Supper,5  six  feet  high  and  nine 
feet  wide ;  and  here  is  also  a  whole-length  portrait  of 
West,  44  a  duplicate  picture,55  says  the  catalogue,  44  by  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence,  of  a  portrait  painted  by  him  for  the 
United  States  of  America,  of  which  Mr.  West  was  a 
cherished  citizen.  Presented  by  His  Majesty  William  IV.55 

Benjamin  West  (see  a  brief  sketch  of  his  life  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  4  Penny  Magazine’)  was  a  very  respect¬ 
able  artist  and  a  very  worthy  man.  But  there  can  be 
but  little  question  that  he  overreached  himself  in  aiming 
at  what  is  considered  the  highest  walk  in  the  profession, 
those  productions  of  imagination  which  are  termed  44  his¬ 
torical  pictures.55  It  does  not  come  within  our  province 
to  say  in  what  walk  of  the  profession  W est  was  fitted  to 
excel.  Any  walk  is  44  high”  when  ennobled  by  genius; 
and  it  is  the  business  of  an  artist  to  discover  the  extent 
of  his  capabilities.  A  man  who  moves  in  private  life 
may  rank  very  high  amongst  his  fellows  for  talent,  worth, 
and  other  pre-eminent  qualities :  but  when  he  aims  at 
being  a  statesman  and  an  orator,  he  is  immediately  mea¬ 
sured,  not  by  the  private  men  amongst  whom  he  ac¬ 
quired  his  reputation,  but  by  the  public  men  with  whom 
he  competes.  So,  when  an  artist  attempts  to  found  his 
reputation  on  works  of  a  similar  class  with  those  which 
give  renown  to  the  44  great  masters,”  he  must  stand  the 
scrutinizing  examination  he  invites. 

How,  then,  do  these  remarks  agree  with  the  reputa¬ 
tion  which  West  has  acquired?  Stand  for  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes  in  the  little  room  where  the  large  picture  of  4  Christ 
healing  the  sick  in  the  Temple5  is  hung,  and  mark  the 
groups  who  enter  it.  A  visible  admiration  is  on  the 


countenance  of  almost  every  spectator.  Glances  are  ex¬ 
changed,  and  brief  remarks  are  made,  which  evince  the 
satisfaction  and  pleasure  the  picture  inspires.  On  one 
side  is  the  4  Last  Supper,5  and  opposite  is  Lawrence’s  por¬ 
trait  of  West.  The  latter  is  admired  because  it  is  a 
representation  of  the  artist,  whose  great  work  alongside 
of  it,  the  4  Healing  of  the  Sick,5  attracts  universal  atten¬ 
tion.  We  heard  one  person  say,  and  in  this  he  expressed 
in  an  emphatic  manner  what  the  majority  of  the  visitors 
(at  least  while  they  are  in  the  room)  seem  to  feel,  44  That 
picture  is  the  very  best  in  the  whole  collection.” 

Now,  in  one  respect,  the  voice  of  the  multitude  is  a 
surer  guide  than  the  44  cant  of  criticism,55  or  that  pert  suf¬ 
ficiency  which  lectures  on  what  it  does  not  comprehend. 
Ignorant  they  may  be  of  all  the  technicalities  of  art,  yet 
t'hey  can  tell  what  touches  their  feelings.  Do  we  not  reckon 
it  a  proof  of  the  genuineness  as  well  as  the  universality 
of  a  writer’s  genius,  when  his  name  is  a  44  household 
word,”  and  his  works  find  entrance  into  the  poor  man’s 
cottage,  as  well  as  lie  on  the  table  of  the  peer  ?  And 
should  we  not  apply  a  similar  test  to  a  production  of 
the  painter?  In  the  particular  instance  before  us,  of 
West’s  4  Healing  the  Sick,5  the  admiration  is  bestowed, 
both  by  visitors  who  by  their  appearance  belong  to 
what  we  would  call  the  44  respectable”  or  educated 
class,  and  by  that  increasing  class  of  visitors  to  the  gal¬ 
lery,  working-people  of  various  grades,  who  are  to  be 
seen  now  in  considerable  numbers,  spending  an  hour 
or  enjoying  a  portion  of  a  holiday  in  looking  at  the  pic¬ 
tures. 

But  universal  admiration,  though  a  very  satisfactory 
collateral  proof  of  excellence,  is  no  proof  by  itself.  We 
must  test  the  admiration  by  the  general  character,  habits, 
and  feelings  of  the  people  who  admire.  Had  Burns 
written  an  epic  poem,  even  though  the  subject  were  Wal¬ 
lace  or  Bannockburn,  he  would  not  have  been  so  accep¬ 
table  to  his  countrymen,  as  in  his  songs,  where,  in  their 
own  familiar  speech,  he  touches  on  their  home-born  joys 
and  sorrows,  and  throws  the  sunshine  of  his  genius  over 
their  commonest  affairs  of  life.  In  the  same  way,  though 
not  in  the  same  degree,  does  West’s  picture  of  4  Christ 
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Healing  the  Sick’  appeal  to  English  feeling.  With 
all  our  faults  and  all  our  deficiencies,  we  are  (it  is  a 
genuine  satisfaction  to  record  it)  as  moral  and  religious 
a  people  as  are  to  be  found  as  a  nation.  The  basis  of 
our  national  character  is  composed  of  the  social  and  do¬ 
mestic  virtues.  But  then  we  are  not,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  an  acute  people.  Our  respect  for  the  external 
decencies  of  life  can  sometimes  be  imposed  upon  by  a 
grave  exterior,  and  our  feeling  for  want  and  wretched¬ 
ness,  and  our  hatred  of  oppression,  can  sometimes  be 
roused  into  unreflecting  enthusiasm.  In  West’s  picture, 
the  outward  forms  of  disease  and  sickness,  of  the  varied 
ills  to  which  “  our  flesh  is  heir,”  are  brought  startlingly 
before  us,  and  those  in  health  are,  with  anxious  and  at¬ 
tentive  care,  bringing  the  helpless  in,  to  lay  them  at  the 
feet  of  One,  who,  with  outspread  arms,  is  ready  and 
able  to  bid  them  spring  to  their  feet  in  vigour  and 
strength.  An  enlightened  foreigner,  who  has  lately 
favoured  us  with  his  observations  on  Art  and  Artists 
in  England,  at  first  fancied  that  it  was  because  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  West’s  picture  was  taken  from  the  Bible,  that  it 
was  admired ;  but  afterwards  seeing  that  the  Cartoons  were 
little  noticed,  he  changed  his  ground,  and  attributed  it  to 
the  want  of  “  genuine  feeling  for  historical  painting.” 
But  it  is  not  so  much  that  West’s  subject  is  taken  from 
the  Bible,  as  that  it  is  a  subject  which  peculiarly  touches 
the  feelings  of  Englishmen,  and  comes  home  t<r  their 
bosoms.  The  cripple  carried  forward  to  the  feet  of 
Jesus  with  sedulous  attention ;  the  woman  who  follows, 
supported  by  her  sons ;  the  cadaverous-looking  child  in 
the  mother’s  lap ;  the  blind,  the  lame,  and  the  halt,  are 
here,  to  be  cured,  by  a  word,  of  their  infirmities.  It  is 
Benevolence  publicly  relieving  misery.  Any  visitor  of 
the  Gallery  may  satisfy  himself  that  it  is  the  subject  of 
the  picture  which  catches  the  attention,  by  observing 
those  who,  from  their  manner,  evince  that  they  have  not 
seen  the  picture  before.  The  moment  the  eye  falls  on 
the  picture  it  is  caught,  the  trap  being  the  broad,  obtru¬ 
sive,  glaring  manner  in  which  disease  and  sickness  are 
brought  before  us.  English  sympathy  almost  yearns 
over  this  type  of  the  calamities  of  our  common  nature, 
and  this  exhibition  of  that  social  and  filial  affection  which 
man  should  bear  to  his  suffering  fellow.  And  really  one 
is  apt  to  forgive  the  want  of  “  genuine  feeling  for  histori¬ 
cal  painting,”  in  remarking  the  healthy  tone  of  social 
feeling,  even  though  that  feeling  should  at  times  be  mis¬ 
directed  and  misapplied. 

West’s  picture  does  not  stand  that  grand  test  of  a  first- 
rate  picture — continued  examination.  The  first  impres¬ 
sion  is  the  best.  The  picture  of  a  great  master,  however 
unattractive  at  first,  becomes  full  of  life  and  mind  as  you 
continue  your  gaze,  and  examine  it  under  different  lights 
.and  from  different  positions.  Not  so  the  ‘  Healing  the 
Sick.’  When  you  resolve  the  whole  composition  into 
detail,  and  examine  every  figure,  asking  for  what  purpose 
it  has  been  introduced,  and  what  is  its  expression,  and 
what  aid  it  gives  to  the  story,  you  begin  to  feel  what  an 
elaborate  piece  of  formalism  it  is.  The  reader  who 
wishes  to  ascertain  how  far  our  remarks  are  just,  must, 
if  it  is  in  his  power,  visit  the  Gallery,  and  decide  for 
himself. 

There  are  upwards  of  forty  figures  (inclusive  of  heads) 
introduced  into  the  picture.  Now  the  visitor  who  lei¬ 
surely  examines  the  countenances  will  be  astonished  that 
amidst  all  this  variety  there  should  be  so  little  variation. 
Two-thirds  of  the  figures  are  duplicates  of  the  others. 
The  whole  seems  to  have  been  carefully  modelled  from 
five  or  six  figures,  and  then  placed  on  the  canvass  with 
scarcely  a  particle  of  that  plastic  power  which  guides  the 
hand  of  genius.  Let  the  reader  recollect  that  we  are 
measuring  the  picture  by  the  class  of  pictures  with  which 
it  is  associated.  In  this  respect  its  failure  is  very  striking. 
And  what  is  rather  strange,  the  artist  has  placed  the 
greater  number  of  his  counterpart  countenances  in  juxta¬ 


position,  so  that  you  feel  as  if  you  were  looking  at  a  very 
large  family  group.  The  aged  persons  are  repetitions,  in 
form  and  feature,  of  one  another  ;  so  are  the  men,  the 
women,  and  the  children.  The  figure  who,  with  bended 
knee  and  outspread  -hands,  has  so  awkwardly  let  go  his 
hold  of  the  cripple,  is  brother  to  the  man  who  appears 
above  his  head  supporting  the  sick  female.  And  between 
the  head  of  the  sick  female  and  that  of  her  supporter 
there  appears  a  female  face  which  is  a  perfect  verisimili¬ 
tude  of  the  female  who  has  the  crutch  of  the  cripple  in  her 
hand.  Behind  the  supporter  of  the  cripple  are  two  youths, 
who  are  intended  to  appear  as  in  earnest  interchange  of 
question  and  answer.  But  the  longer  we  look  at  them, 
the  more  unmeaning  do  their  countenances  become.  The 
female  who  has  the  child  on  her  knee  is  sister  to  the  blind 
female  whose  head  appears  over  her.  In  fact,  if  it  had 
been  West’s  idea  that  sickness  and  disease  ran  only  in 
certain  families,  and  that  almost  all  the  members  of  these 
families  were  afflicted  with  paralysis,  or  blindness,  or 
lameness,  he  could  not  have  more  effectually  told  his 
story.  And  as  it  is,  had  he  only  admitted  about  eight  or 
nine  figures  on  his  canvass,  he  would  have  told  all  the 
story  he  has  to  tell,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  his  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  respectable  historical  painter. 

It  is  painful  to  be  obliged  to  make  these  remarks  on 
the  works  of  one,  for  whose  memory  as  a  man  respect  is 
due,  and  who  was  certainly  an  artist  of  very  considerable 
character.  But  if  West  chose  to  found  his  reputation 
on  a  style  of  art  in  which  he  was  not  fitted  to  excel, 
it  is  unjust  to  ourselves  not  to  mark  how  egregiously 
he  failed.  His  pictures  are  preserved  in  the  National 
Gallery  as  specimens  of  a  “master;”  and  with  similar 
works  of  other  masters  must  they  be  compared.  Let 
any  visitor  compare  his  ‘  Last  Supper’  (which  is  beside 
the  ‘  Healing  the  Sick  ’)  with  any  similar  work  of  any 
other  master,  and  he  will  feel  how  spiritless,  tame,  and 
poor  it  is. 

We  conclude  with  the  observations  of  Professor  Waagen 
on  West’s  pictures.  W e  may  remark  that  this  respectable 
foreigner  has  passed  his  judgments  on  us  in  a  very  fair 
and  candid  spirit,  and  does  not  depreciate  where  he  can 
justly  praise. 

“  But  what  shall  we  say  to  the  two  pictures  of  the 
c  Last  Supper,’  and  of  ‘  Christ  healing  the  Lame  Man  ?’ 
The  more  we  are  used  to  demand  in  the  representation 
of  such  sublime  subjects,  the  more  unsatisfactory,  and 
even  offensive,  is  the  impression  made  by  these  pictures. 
The  general  and  insignificant  character  of  the  heads  dis¬ 
plays  a  lamentable  deficiency  in  knowledge  of  nature; 
the  expression  is  affected  or  poor — the  attitudes  theatrical 
or  unmeaning — the  tone  of  the  flesh  brick-red  and  cold — 
the  colours  heavy  and  intransparent — the  total  impression 
motley  and  scattered — and  |yet  these  pictures  are  consi¬ 
dered  by  many  Englishmen  as  true  models  of  biblical 
history ;  and  I  often  found  a  great  number  of  admiring- 
spectators  collected  round  them.  Considering  the  re¬ 
ligious  respect  for  the  Bible,  which  is  so  general  in 
England,  I  believed  at  first  that  this  admiration  was  paid 
to  the  subject,  rather  than  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
treated.  But  since  I  have  seen,  in  the  apartment  at 
Hampton  Court  where  Raphael’s  seven  Cartoons  are 
hung,  which  also  represent  subjects  from  Scripture,  and 
that  in  the  most  worthy  and  most  dignified  maimer,  per¬ 
sons  of  the  same  class  spend  no  more  time  than  what 
was  necessary  to  walk  through  it,  I  am  convinced  that 
even  in  the  great  mass  of  what  are  called  the  educated 
classes  in  England,  there  is  not  yet  any  genuine  feeling 
for  historical  painting.” 

Dr.  Waagen  seems  to  intimate  that  the  1  Last  Supper’ 
is  as  much  admired  as  the  ‘  Healing  the  Sick.’  This  is 
not  the  case.  The  latter  picture  carries  off  the  greater 
portion  of  the  admiration ;  and  it  is  from  this  circum¬ 
stance  we  consider  that  it  is  the  subject  of  the  picture 
which  secures  so  much  of  public  attention  for  it. 
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THE  OLD  ENGLISH  BALLADS. 

ROBIN  HOOD.— No.  II. 

“  A  famous  man  was  Robin  Hood, 

The  English  Ballad-singer’s  joy.”— Wordsworth. 

It  would  be  easy  for  me  to  write  a  fair  memoir  of  Robin 
Hood,  setting  forth  his  high  lineage  and  his  gallant  ac¬ 
tions,  and  support  the  narrative  by  handsome  quotations, 
historical  as  well  as  dramatic.  But  this  would  be  a 
matter  less  of  truth  than  of  romance ;  the  materials  for 
such  a  composition  lie  in  many  a  black-letter  page,  and 
in  many  a  scene  of  the  early  drama,  but  it  requires  only 
a  glance  to  determine,  that  of  this  hero  of  the  bow  and 
broad-arrow  the  truest  speech  is  song ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  from  his  twenty-eight  ballads  all  that  either 
historian  or  dramatist  lias  delineated  has  been  borrowed 
and  embellished.  But  they  have  not  wrought  their  em¬ 
blazonry  with  much  regard  to  the  true  heraldry  of  Robin : 
the  Outlaw  of  the  historian  resembles  too  much  the  mo¬ 
dern  highwayman,  and  gives  us  the  idea  of  a  footpad 
with  a  craped  face  and  a  cocked  pistol,  calling  out  44  Your 
money  or  your  life  while  the  Robin  Hood  of  the  dra¬ 
matists  is  a  chivalrous  young  nobleman,  familiar  with 
courts,  who  wears  roses  in  his  shoes,  kid  gloves  on  his 
hands,  and  perfume  in  his  hair.  Now  the  true  Robin  of 
the  Ballads  was  a  man  of  another  stamp  ;  a  rough,  ready¬ 
handed,  warm-hearted  fellow,  who  loved  a  shot  at  a  stag 
or  a  sheriff,  a  bout  at  quarterstaff  with  a  tinker  or  a 
tanner,  and  preferred  a  trip  with  country  lasses  round  a 
May-pole  when  the  moon  was  up,  to  a  dance  in  the 
queen’s  chamber  when  gilt  lamps  gleamed  and  ladies, 
jewel-laden,  walked  on  figured  floors  to  the  sound  of  harp 
and  lute.  The  sceptre  of  this  king  of  the  forest  was  the 
long-bow,  his  palace  the  Trysting-tree  or  Parliament-oak, 
under  which  he  assembled  his  faithful  commons,  and  his 
royal  domains  the  wilderness  at  large,  in  which  the  ab¬ 
bots  and  sheriffs  may  be  called  his  collectors  of  revenue : 
when  I  add  that  his  mirror  was  the  fountain,  some  green¬ 
wood  knoll  his  dining-table,  his  will  his  law,  and  the 
broad-arrow  his  prime  minister,  I  have  drawn  a  genuine 
picture  of  the  gay  and  daring  Robin.  - 

Ballad  and  tradition  agree  that  Robin  began  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  greenwood  early  ;  in  the  too  short  song  called 
his  ‘  Progress,’  we  have  the  first  intimation  of  his  high 
spirit  and  fine  skill :  when  some  fifteen  winters  old,  but 
tall,  and  stout,  and  courageous,  as  he  was  on  his  way 
from  Loxley  Hall  to  Nottingham,  with  his  bow  and  his 
arrows,  he  met  with  what  he  evidently  did  not  regard  as 
much  of  an  adventure.  It  is  neatly  introduced  : — 

“  Robin  Hood  would  into  Nottingham  go 
When  the  summer  days  were  fine, 

And  there  he  saw  fifteen  foresters  bold 
A  drinking  good  ale  and  wine. 

What  news  ?  what  news  P  said  bold  Robin  Hood, 

The  news  I  fain  would  know  ; 

If  our  king  hath  ordered  a  shooting-match, 

I  am  ready  with  my  bow.” 

The  foresters  stared  at  him,  and  said,  “We  hold  it  a  scorn 
for  one  so  young  presuming  to  bear  a  bow,  who  is  not 
able  to  draw  a  string.”  “I’ll hold  you  twenty  marks,”  said 
Robin,  “  that  I  will  hit  a  mark  a  hundred  rod  off,  and 
cause  a  hart  to  die.”  “  We  hold  you  twenty  marks,  by  our 
lady’s  leave,”  replied  the  foresters,  “  that  you  neither  hit 
the  mark  at  that  distance  nor  kill  a  hart.” 

“  Then  Robin  Hood  bent  his  noble  bow, 

And  a  broad-arrow  he  let  fiy ; 

He  hit  the  mark  a  hundred  rod, 

And  he  caused  a  hart  to  die. 

The  hart  did  skip,  and  the  hart  did  leap, 

And  the  hart  lay  on  the  ground  ; 

The  wager  is  mine,  said  bold  Robin  Hood, 

An ’t  were  for  a  thousand  pound.” 

The  foresters  laughed  and  taunted  the  proud  archer,  re¬ 
fused  too  to  pay  the  twenty  marks,  and  advised  him  to 
begone,  lest  blows  should  follow  ;  he  picked  up  his  arrows 


and  his  how,  and  was  observed  to  smile  as  he  retired 
from  these  discourteous  churls.  When  at  some  distance 
he  paused — 

“  Then  Robin  he  bent  his  noble  bow. 

And  broad-arrows  he  let  flye ; 

Till  fourteen  of  these  fifteen  foresters 
Upon  the  ground  did  lye.” 

Leaving  the  people  of  Nottingham  to  inter  the  fifteen 
foresters  (for  he  slew  them  all)  in  the  churchyard,  “  all 
in  a  row,”  he  made  his  escape  into  Sherwood  Forest. 

In  a  ballad  evidently  of  later  composition  and  of  a  gayer 
character,  called  4  Robin  Hood’s  Birth  and  Breeding,’ 
the  outlaw,  after  being  traced,  in  a  strain  between  serious¬ 
ness  and  banter,  to  Guy  of  Warwick,  is  made  to  engage 
in  feats  of  activity  and  strength 

“  With  gentleman,  yeoman,  and  clown,” 

at  Gamwell  Hall,  the  residence  of  his  mother’s  relatives 
in  Nottinghamshire.  Llere  he  puts  all  opposers  down, 
so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  uncle  Squire  Gamwell, 
that  he  gives  his  own  faithful  friend  Little  John  to  his 
nephew  for  an  attendant,  and  confers  on  him  both  his 
house  and  estate.  When  Robin  heard  all  this  he  was 
much  pleased,  and  said  to  his  page, 

“  Go  fetch  me  my  bow,  my  longest  long  bow, 

And  broad-arrows  one,  two,  and  three ; 

For  now  in  fair  weather  we’ll  into  Sherwood, 

Some  merry  pastime  to  see. 

When  Robin  Hood  came  into  merry  Sherwood 
He  winded  his  bugle  so  clear. 

And  twice  five  and  twenty  good  yeomen  and  bold 
Before  Robin  Hood  did  appear.” 

But  though  “  fifty  comrades  all  at  his  bidding”  intimates 
a  closer  acquaintance  with  the  forest  and  its  wild  ways 
than  perhaps  honest  Squire  Gamwell  was  aware  of,  this 
was  not  all.  “  Forty  companions  and  three”  more,  awaited 
his  commands  under  the  greenwood-tree. 

Of  their  way  of  life  and  modes  of  amusement  we  are 
told  in  the  longest  of  all  the  ballads  which  hear  the  name 
of  Robin  Hood,  and  which  was  first  printed  at  the  Sun  in 
Fleet  Street,  by  Wynken  de  Worde.  It  is  called  4  A 
Little  Geste  of  Robin  Hood,’  but  so  ill  informed  was 
the  printer  in  the  outlaw’s  history,  that  he  describes  it  as 
a  story  of  King  Edward,  Robin  Hood,  and  Little  John; 
it  is  perhaps  one  of  the  oldest  of  these  compositions,  and 
as  it  relates  how  the  outlaw  befriended  the  oppressed  and 
punished  the  oppressor,  it  may  he  regarded  as  true,  since 
it  is  characteristic. 

The  ballad  begins  somewhat  in  the  minstrel  manner — 

“  Come  lithe  and  listen,  gentlemen, 

That  be  of  freeborn  blood, 

I  shall  tell  you  of  a  good  yeoman, 

His  name  was  Robin  Hood. 

Robin  he  was  a  proud  outlaw 
As  ever  walked  on  ground ; 

So  courteous  an  outlaw  as  he  was 
Has  never  yet  been  found.” 

It  then  proceeds  to  relate  how  Ifobin  stood  in  Barnes- 
dale  Wood,  with  all  his  companions  beside  him,  and  re¬ 
fused  to  go  to  dinner  till  he  should  find  some  bold  baron 
or  unasked  guest,  either  clerical  or  lay,  with  wealth  suf¬ 
ficient  to  furnish  forth  his  table.  On  this  Little  John, 
who  seems  always  to  hare  had  a  clear  notion  of  the 
work  in  hand,  inquired  anxiously, 

u  Where  shall  we  take,  where  shall  we  leave, 

WVhere  shall  we  abide  behind, 

Where  shall  we  rob,  where  shall  we  reave, 

Where  shall  we  beat  and  bind  ? 

There  is  no  force,  said  bold  Robin, 

Can  well  withstand  us  now ; 

So  look  ye,  do  no  husbandman  harm 
That  tilleth  with  his  plough.” 

He  gives  similar  directions  about  tenderly  treating  ho¬ 
nest  yeomen,  and  even  knights  and  squires  disposed  to  be 
good  fellows ;  44  but  heat,”  said  he, 44  and  bind,  bishops  and 
archbishops  ;  and  be  sure  never  to  let  the  high-sheriff  of 
Nottinghamshire  out  of  your  mind,”  44  Your  words  shall 
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"be  our  law,”  said  Little  John,  “  and  you  will  forgive  me 
in  wishing  for  a  wealthy  customer  soon, — I  long  for 
dinner.”  One,  a  knight  with  all  the  external  marks  of  a 
golden  prize,  yas  first  observed  by  Little  John,  approach¬ 
ing  on  horseback  through  one  of  the  long  green  glades  of 
Barnesdale  Wood  :  the  stranger  is  well  drawn  : — 

(l  All  dreary  then  was  his  semblaunt, 

And  little  was  his  pride  ; 

His  one  foot  in  the  stirrup  stood, 

The  other  waved  beside. 

His  hood  hung  over  his  two  eyne ; 

He  rode  in  simple  array, 

A  sorrier  man  than  he  was  one 
Rode  never  in  summer’s  day.” 

“  I  greet  you  well,”  said  Little  John,  “  and  welcome 
you  to  the  greenwood ;  my  master  has  refused  to  touch 
his  dinner  these  three  hours,  expecting  your  arrival.” 
“  And  who  is  your  master,”  inquired  the  stranger,  “  that 
shows  me  so  much  courtesy  ?”  “  E’en  Robin  Hood,” 
said  the  other  meekly.  “  Ah,  Robin  Hood,”  replied  the 
stranger,  “  he  is  a  good  yeoman  and  true,  and  I  accept 
his  invitation.”  Little  John,  who  never  doubted  but  that 
the  stranger  was  simulating  sorrow  and  poverty,  the  better 
to  hide  his  wealth,  conducted  him  at  once  to  the  trysting- 
tree,  where  Robin  received  him  with  a  kindly  air  and  a 
cheerful  countenance. 

“  They  washed  together,  and  wiped  both, 

And  set  till  their  dinere 

Of  bread  and  wine  they  had  enough, 

And  nombles  of  the  deere; 

Swans  and  pheasants  they  had  full  ypood. 

And  fowls  of  the  rivere  ; 

There  failed  never  so  little  a  bird 
That  ever  was  bred  on  brere.” 

“  I  thank  thee  for  thy  dinner,  Robin,”  said  the  knight, 
“  and  if  thou  ever  come’st  my  way  I  shall  repay  it.”  “  I 
make  no  such  exchanges,  Sir  Knight,”  said  the  Outlaw, 
“  nor  do  I  ask  any  one  for  a  dinner.  I  vow  to  God,  as  it 
is  against  good  manners  for  a  yeoman  to  treat  a  knight, 
that  you  must  pay  for  your  entertainment.”  “  I  have  no 
more  in  rny  coffer,”  said  the  other  composedly,  “  save  ten 
shillings,”  and  he  sighed  as  he  said  it.  Robin  signed  to 
Little  John,  who  dived  into  the  stranger’s  luggage  at 
once  :  he  found  but  ten  shillings,  and  said,  “  The  Knight 
has  spoken  truely.”  “  I  fear  you  have  been  a  sorry 
steward  of  your  inheritance,  Sir  Knight,”  said  the  Out¬ 
law  ;  “ten  shillings  is  but  a  poor  sum  to  travel  with.” 
“  It  was  my  misfortune,  not  my  fault,  Robin,”  said  the 
Knight,  “  my  only  son  fell  into  a  quarrel 

“  And  slew  a  knight  of  Lancashire, 

And  a  squire  full  bold, 

And  all  to  save  him  in  his  right 
My  goods  are  sett  and  sold. 

My  lands  are  sett  to  wad  Robin, 

Until  a  certain  day, 

To  a  rich  abbot  here  beside 
Of  Saint  Mary’s  Abbeye.” 

“  My  lands,”  he  continued,  “  are  mortgaged  for  four 
hundred  pounds ;  the  abbot  holds  them  :  nor  know  I  any 
friend  who  will  help  me — not  one.”  Little  John  wept ;  Will 
Scarlett’s  eyes  were  moist ;  and  Robin  Hood,  much  affected, 
cried,  “Fill  us  more  wine  :  this  story  makes  me  sad  too.” 
The  wine  was  poured  out  and  drank,  and  Robin  con¬ 
tinued,  “  Hast  thou  no  friend,  Sir  Knight,  who  would 
give  security  for  the  loan  of  four  hundred  pounds  ?” 
“None,”  sighed  the  other,  “not  one  friend  have  I  save 
the  saints.”  Robin  shook  his  head ;  “  The  saints  are  but 
middling  security  in  matters  of  money :  you  must  find 
better  before  I  can  help  you.” 

u  I  have  uone  other  then,  said  the  knight, 

The  very  sooth  to  say. 

Except  that  it  be  our  dear  Ladye, 

Who  never  failed  me  a  day. 

By  dear  worthy  God,  then,  Robin,  he  said, 

Ye  may  search  all  England  thorowe  ; 

Yet  find  me  never  unto  my  pay, 

A  truer,  better  borrowe.” 


Having  accepted  the  Virgin’s  security,  Robin  bade 
Little  John  tell  out  four  hundred  pounds  for  the  knight ; 
and  as  he  was  ill  appareled,  he  desired  him  to  give  him 
three  yards,  and  no  more,  of  each  colour  of  cloth  for  his 
use.  John  counted  out  the  cash  with  the  accuracy  of  a 
miser ;  but  as  his  heart  was  touched  with  the  knight’s 
misfortunes,  he  measured  out  the  cloth  even  more  than 
liberally :  he  called  his  bow  an  ell  wand,  and  every  time  he 
applied  it,  he  skipped,  as  the  ballad  avers,  “footes  three.” 

“  Scathloek  he  stood  still  and  laughed, 

And  swore  by  Mary’s  might, ) 

John  may  give  him  the  better  measure. 

For  by  Peter  it  cost  him  light. 

Give  him  a  grey  steed  too,  Robin,  he  said, 

Besides  a  saddle  new, 

For  he  is  our  Ladye’s  messenger, 

God  send  that  he  prove  true.” 

“Now,”  inquired  the  knight,  “when  shall  my  day 
of  payment  be?”  “  If  it  so  please  you,  sir,”  said  Robin, 
“  on  this  day  twelvemonth,  and  the  place  shall  be  this 
good  oak.”  “  So  be  it,”  answered  the  knight,  and  rode 
on  his  way.  The  day  of  payment  came,  and  Robin 
Hood  and  his  chivalry  sat  below  his  Trysting-oak  :  their 
conversation  turned  on  the  absent  knight  and  on  his 
spiritual  security. 

tc  Go  we  to  dinner,  said  Little  John ; 

Robin  Hood,  he  said  nay, 

For  I  dread  our  Ladye  be  wroth  with  me, 

She  hath  sent  me  not  my  pay. 

Have  no  doubt,  master,  quoth  Little  John, 

Yet  is  not  the  sun  at  rest, 

For  I  dare  say  and  safely  swear 
The  knight  is  true  and  trest.” 

The  confidence  of  Little  John  was  not  misplaced;  for 
while  he  took  his  bow  and  with  Will  Scarlett  and  Much 
the  miller’s  son  walked  into  the  glades  of  Barnesdale 
forest  to  await  for  the  coming  of  baron  or  bishop  with 
gold  in  their  purses,  the  knight  was  on  his  way  to  the 
Trysting-tree  with  the  four  hundred  pounds  in  his  pocket, 
and  a  noble  present  for  the  liberal  outlaw :  the  present 
was  in  character. 

“  He  purveyed  him  an  hundred  bows, 

The  strings  they  were  well  dight; 

An  hundred  sheafs  of  arrows  good, 

The  heads  burnished  full  bright. 

And  every  arrow  was  an  ell  long, 

With  peacock  plume  y-dight, 

Yr-nocked  too  all  with  white  silver, 

It  was  a  seemly  sight.” 

The  knight  was,  however,  detained  on  the  way  by  a 
small  task  of  mercy :  he  came  to  a  place  where  a  horse 
saddled  and  bridled  and  a  pipe  of  wine  were  set  up  as 
the  prizes  at  a  public  wrestling  match ;  and  as  they  were 
won  by  a  strange  yeoman,  the  losers  raised  a  tumult,  and 
but  for  the  interference  of  the  knight  and  the  men  who 
accompanied  him,  would  have  deprived  the  yeoman  of 
his  prizes  and  done  him  some  personal  harm.  The 
Abbot,  too,  of  Saint  Mary’s  had  raised  difficulties  in  the 
restoring  of  his  lands  and  the  receipt  of  the  redemption 
money ;  and  the  sun  was  down,  and  the  hour  of  payment 
stipulated  with  Robin  expired  when  the  good  knight  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  Trysting-tree.  Events  in  the  meanwhile  had 
happened  which  require  particular  notice. 

As  Little  John  with  his  two  companions  stood  watch 
in  the  wood  of  Barnesdale,  the  former,  who  loved  his 
dinner  almost  as  well  as  he  loved  a  fray,  began  not  only 
to  grow  impatient,  but  to  entertain  doubts  about  the  hour 
of  payment  being  kept.  Fie  was  now  to  be  relieved  from 
his  anxiety. 

“  For  as  they  looked  in  Barnesdale  wood. 

And  by  the  wide  highway, 

Then  they  were  aware  of  two  black  monks, 

Each  on  a  good  palfraye. 

Then  up  bespake  he,  Little  John, 

To  Much  he  thus  ’gan  say. 

By  Mary,  I’ll  lay  my  life  to  wad, 

These  monks  have  brought  our  pay.” 
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To  stop  and  seize  two  strong  monks  with  fifty  armed 
men  at  their  back,  seemed  a  daring  task  for  three  out¬ 
laws  :  it  was  ventured  on  without  hesitation. 

Mv  bretlieren  twain,  said  Little  John, 

We  are  no  more  hut  three; 

But  an  we  bring  them  not  to  dinner. 

Full  wroth  will  our  master  be. 

Now  bend  your  bows,  said  Little  John, 

Make  all  yon  press  to  stand  ; 

The  foremost  monk,  his  life  and  his  death, 

Is  closed  in  my  hand.” 

“  Stand,  churl  monks,”  said  the  outlaws;  “  how  dared 
you  to  be  so  long  in  coming,  when  our  master  is  not  only 
angry,  hut  fasting?”  “Who  is  your  master?”  inquired 
the  astonished  monks.  “  Robin  Hood,”  answered  Little 
John.  “  I  never  heard  good,  of  him,”  exclaimed  the 
monk;  “he  is  a  strong  thief.”'  He  spoke  his  mind  in 
an  ill  time  for  himself :  one  called  him  a  false  monk ; 
another,  it  was  Much,  shot  him  dead  with  an  arrow, 
and  slaying  or  dispersing  the  whole  armed  retinue  of  the 
travellers,  the  three  outlaws  seized  the  surviving  monk 
and  the  sumpter  horses,  and  took  them  all  to  their  master 
below  the  Trysting-tree.  Robin  welcomed  his  dismayed 
guest,  caused  him  to  wash,  and  sitting  down  with  him 
to  dinner,  and  passing  the  wine,  inquired  who  he  was, 
and  whence  he  came.  “  I  am  a  monk,  sir,  as  you  see,” 
was  the  reply,  “  and  the  cellarer  of  St.  Mary’s  abbey.” 
Robin  bethought  him  on  this  of  the  knight  and  his 
security. 

“  I  have  great  marvel,  then  Robin  Hood  said, 

And  all  this  livelong  day, 

I  dread  our  Ladye  is  wroth  with  me, 

She  hath  sent  me  not  my  pay. 

Have  no  doubt,  master,  said  Little  John, 

Ye  have  no  need,  I  say; 

This  monk  hath  got  it,  I  dare  will  swear, 

For  he  is  of  her  abbaye.” 

“That  is  well  said,  John,”  answered  Robin  Hood. 
“  Monk,  you  must  know  that  our  Lady  stands  security  for 
four  hundred  pounds ;  the  hour  of  payment  is  come ; 
hast  thou  the  money?”  The  monk  swore  roundly  that 
he  now  heard  of  this  for  the  first  time,  and  that  he  had 
only  twenty  marks  about  him  for  travelling  expenses. 
“  We  shall  see  that,”  said  the  outlaw:  “I  marvel  that 
our  Ladye  should  send  her  messenger  so  ill  provided  :  go 
thou,  Little  John,  and  examine,  and  report  truly.” 

“  Little  John  spread  his  mantle  down, 

He  had  done  the  same  before ; 

And  he  told  out  of  the  good  monk’s  mails 
Eight  hundred  pounds  and  more. 

Little  John  let  it  lie  full  still, 

And  went  to  his  master  in  haste ; 

Sir,  he  said,  the  monk  is  true  enough, 

Our  Ladye  hath  doubled  your  cost. 

I  make  mine  avow  to  God,  said  Robyne  ; 

Monk,  what  said  I  to  thee  ? 

Our  Ladye  is  the  truthfullest  dame 
That  ever  yet  found  I  me. 

I  vow  by  Saint  Paule,  said  Robin  Hood  then, 

I  have  sought  all  England  thorowe. 

Yet  found  I  never  for  punctual  pay 
Half  so  secure  a  borrowe.” 

Little  John  enjoyed  this  scene  of  profit  and  humour, 
and  stood  ready  to  fill  the  monk’s  cup  when  Robin  or¬ 
dered  wine.  “  Monk,  you  are  the  best  of  monks,”  said 
the  outlaw ;  “  when  you  return  to  your  abbey,  greet  our 
Lady  well,  and  say  she  shall  ever  find  me  a  friend ;  and 
for  thyself,  hark,  in  thine  ear :  a  piece  of  silver  and  a 
dinner  worthy  of  an  abbot  shall  always  be  thine  when 
you  ride  this  way.”  “  To  invite  a  man  to  dinner  that 
you  may  beat  and  bind  and  rob  him,”  replied  the  monk, 
“  looks  little  like  courtesy.”  “  It  is  our  usual  way, 
monk,”  answered  Robin  drily ;  “  we  leave  little  behind.” 
The  visitor  got  on  horseback,  and  indulged  in  some  part¬ 
ing  words  v 


“  Nay,  before  God  then,  said  the  monk, 

Me  reweth  I  came  so  near, 

For  cheaper  far  I  might  have  dined 
In  Blythe  or  Doncastere. 

Greet  well  your  abbot  then,  said  Robin, 

And  your  prior,  I  you  pray  ; 

And  bid  them  send  me  a  monk  like  thee 
To  dinner  every  day.1’ 

As  the  monk  departed,  the  knight  made  his  appear¬ 
ance  ;  but  Robin  refused  the  four  hundred  pounds. 
“  You  were  late  in  coming,”  he  said,  “and  our  Lady, 
who  was  your  security,  sent  and  paid  it  double.”  The 
knight  looked  strangely  on  the  outlaw,  and  answered, 
“  Had  I  not  staid  to  help  a  poor  yeoman  who  was  suf¬ 
fering  wrong,  I  had  kept  my  time.”  “  For  that  good 
deed,  Sir  Knight,”  said  Robin  Flood,  “  I  hold  you.  fully 
excused ;  and  more,  you  will  ever  find  me  a  friend.” 
How  this  promise  was  kept  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 

A,  C. 


[The  Parliament  Oak  in  Clipstone  Park.] 


Forethought  and  Independence. — In  connection  with 
industry,  children  should  be  taught  to  take  care  of  property. 
They  should  find  that  labour  is  the  source  of  property,  and 
that  property  carefully  preserved  and  diligently  improved 
rapidly  accumulates.  This  may  be  done  in  such  a  way  as 
not  to  excite  a  mercenary  spirit,  but  to  stimulate  a  spirit  of 
honest  independence.  Let  them  see  that  comfort  and 
respectability  are  the  result  of  honest  industry  and  perse¬ 
verance;  accustom  them  to  raise  their  standard  of  the 
comforts  and  decencies  of  life  higher  than  that  of  the  filthy 
half-furnished  hovels  in  which  perhaps  some  of  them  have 
passed  tlieir  infancy.  Show  them  the  neat,  clean,  well- 
glazed  and  well-furnished  cottage,  surrounded  with  little 
thrifty  conveniences,  which  is  occupied  by  some  industrious 
thriving  couple  who  have  only  their  own  labour  and  its 
results  on  which  to  depend;  tell  them  how  their  prosperity 
began — perhaps  in  some  childish  act  of  industry  and  fru¬ 
gality  ;  the  produce  turned  round  and  round,  each  time 
upon  a  larger  scale,  until  they  were  able  to  maintain  them¬ 
selves,  and  have  gradually  risen  to  the  state  of  comfort  and 
sufficiency  they  now  enjoy. — From  ‘  A  Word  to  Parents, 
Nurses,  and  Teachers,  on  the  Rearing  and  Management  of 
Children,  more  particularly  adapted  to  the  Working 
Classes 
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THE  OLD  ENGLISH  BALLADS.— ROBIN  HOOD.— No.  III. 


A  famous  man  was  Robin  Hood, 

The  English  Ballad-singer's  iov.” — Wordsworth. 


[Robin  Hood  and  the  Tanner. — Quarter-staff,  j 


Robin,  king  of  Sherwood,  was  of  a  nature  serious  as  well 
as  humorous  ;  if  he  matched  the  hypocrisy  of  the  church 
with  the  cunning  of  the  outlaw,  and  was  in  his 
element  when  serving  up  the  “  nombles  of  the  deer, 
broiled  pheasant,  and  Gascon  wine  ”  to  a  proud  priest 
whose  purse  he  designed  to  humhle ;  for  rougher  men 
he  had  ruder  weapons,  and  could  strike  with  a  steel¬ 
headed  lance,  wield  a  quarter-staff,  or  fight  with  a 
sword  as  well  as  he  could  draw  the  how.  We  have  seen 
him  aiding,  in  his  own  way,  an  oppressed  layman  against 
the  sordid  abbot  of  St.  Mary’s;  he  is  now  to  appear  in 
another  character,  calling  in  the  strong  arm  to  aid  the 
ready  wit,  and  making  friends  where  he  at  first  found 
enemies.  In  the  Tanner  of  Nottingham  he  had  a 
spirit  wholly  to  his  liking,  and  the  minstrel  who  framed 
the  ballad  seems  to  have  felt  it,  for  he  sings  in  a  better 
Strain  than  common. 

Vol.  YII 


Indeed,  Arthur-a-Bland,  the  Tanner,  was  a  wild  unset¬ 
tled  lad,  and  loved  the  hide  better  when  rough  and  warm 
on  the  bull’s  back,  than  in  his  own  tan-pit  and  in  a  fair 
way  of  becoming  soles  and  uppers  for  boots  and  shoes. 
In  his  day  there  was  no  settled  work  for  a  tanner ;  hus¬ 
bandmen  tanned  the  leather  of  their  own  shoes  and 
horse-furniture  in  a  way  which  science  would  scorn  now, 
but  tough  withal  and  wearable,  and  this  perhaps 
induced  honest  Arthur  to  think  more  of  Barnesdale 
wood  and  his  cousin  Little  John,  than  of  toiling  with 
raw  hides  in  an  unsavoury  solution  of  oak-bark  and 
ditch-water.  In  this  unsettled  state  of  mind,  and  with 
a  reputation  for  a  broil,  he  walked  into  the  forest 
prepared  alike  for  mischief  or  mirth,  careless  whether 
he  met  with  a  dun-deer  or  an  armed  outlaw.  In 
colours  suited  to  his  character  the  old  minstrel  has 
sketched  him : — 
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“  In  Nottingham  there  lives  a  jolly  tanner, 

His  name  is  Arthur-a- Bland  ; 

There’s  never  a  squire  in  Nottinghamshire 
Dare  bid  bold  Arthur  stand. 

With  a  long  pike-staff  on  his  shoulder, 

So  well  he  can  clear  his  way ; 

By  two  and  by  three  he  makes  them  to  flee, 

For  he  hath  no  list  to  stay.” 

As  "he  looked  at  the  red-deer  he  chanced  to  meet 
Robin  Hood,  and,  not  knowing  him,  resolved  to  have  some 
sport.  “  What  makes  you  here  so  like  a  thief  ?”  inquired 
the  Tanner  :  “  I  am  a  keeper  in  this  forest,  and  it  is  my 
duty  to  stay  you.”  “  Hast  any  assistants,  man  ?”  inquired 
Robin;  “  it  is  not  one  man  that  stops  me.”  “Truly, 
friend,”  said  the  Tanner,  “  I  have  no  better  assistant  than 
this  good  oak-graff,  and  it  will  do  all  I  want.” 

■“  For  thy  sword  and  thy  bow  I  care  not  a  straw. 

Nor  all  thine  arrows  to  boot ; 

For  an  I  get  a  knop  at  thy  bare  scap. 

Thou  canst  as  well  spit  as  shoot. 

Speak  gently,  good  fellow,  said  Jolly  Robin, 

And  give  better  terms  to  me, 

Else  I’ll  thee  correct  for  thy  neglect, 

In  not  speaking  mannerly.” 

“  Marry,  guep  with  a  wanion,”  exclaimed  the  Tanner ; 
“  I  regard  not  thy  big  looks.”  Robin  on  this  un¬ 
buckled  his  belt,  laid  aside  his  sword  and  bow,  and 
taking  up  a  good  quarter-staff  of  oak,  said,  “  Let  us 
measure  staves,  so  that  the  play  may  be  fair.” 

t{  I  care  not  for  length,  bold  Arthur  replied. 

My  staff1  is  of  oak  so  free  ; 

Eight  foot  and  a  half,  it  will  knock  down  a  calf. 

And  I  hope  it  will  knock  down  thee. 

Then  Robin  Hood  could  no  longer  forbear, 

But  bestowed  on  him  such  a  knock, 

That  quickly  and  soon  the  blood  came  down 
Before  it  was  ten  o’clock.” 

The  Tanner  accepted  no  such  favours  without  some 
return,  and  gave  the  Outlaw  a  blow  that  brought  the 
blood  trickling  down  every  individual  hair  of  his  head. 
At  the  sight  of  his  blood  Robin’s  anger  rose,  and  he 
struck  lustilv  and  well  ;  but  the  Tanner  laid  on  as  if  he 
were  cleaving  wood,  and  all  Barnesdale  rang  with  their 
blows.  “  Hold  thy  hand,”  cried  Robin,  thou  hast  done 
enough  :  I  make  thee  free  of  the  wood.”  “  Why,  Gad- 
a-mercy,”  answered  the  Tanner,  “  I  may  thank  my  staff, 
not  thee,  for  that.”  “  Well,  well,  good  fellow,”  con¬ 
tinued  the  Outlaw,  “  tell  me,  at  any  rate,  thy  name  and 
trade.” 

O,  I  am  a  tanner,  bold  Arthur  replied, 

In  Nottingham  long  have  I  wrought  j 

An  if  thou’lt  come  there,  I  vow  and  swear 
I  will  tan  thy  hide  for  nought. 

Gad-a-mercy,  good  fellow,  said  Jolly  Robin, ' 

Since  thou  art  so  kind  and  free, 

An  if  thou  wilt  tan  my  hide  for  nought, 

I  will  do  as  much  for  thee.” 

During  this  pause  in  the  strife  they  continued  the 
conversation : — “  I  wish,”  said  Robin,  “  that  you  would 
quit  the  tan-pits  and  live  with  me  in  the  forest :  as  sure 
as  my  name  is  Robin  Hood  thou  shalt  not  want  gold  and 
fee.”  “  Ah,”  exclaimed  Arthur-a-Bland,  “  if  you  are 
Robin  Hood  you  can  tell  me  where  my  kinsman  Little 
John  is ;  if  I  can  find  him  we  are  not  likely  to  part 
soon.”  A  blast  on  the  horn  brought  Arthur’s  relative, 
who  was  ready,  as  usual,  to  take  up  his  master’s  quarrel. 

H  But  Robin  Hood  took  them  both  by  the  hands. 

And  danced  round  the  oak  tree, 

‘  For  three  merry  men,  and  three  merry  men, 

And  three  merry  men  we  be.’  ” 

Robin’s  adventure  with  Sir  Guy  of  Gisborne  is  tragical, 
as  well  as  humorous  :  that  good  knight  (if  knight  he 
were — for  lie  is  sometimes  called  plain  Guy)  seems  to 
have  had  as  much  of  the  bully  as  the  soldier  in  him, 
and  to  have  been  persuaded  by  the  Sheriff  of  Nottingham 
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to  undertake  a  task  in  which  abler  men  Tad  failed.  He 
certainly  had  all  the  external  marks  of  valour  ;  a  swash¬ 
ing  and  a  martial  outside ;  arid  when  he  entered  the 
forest  arrayed  in  his  “  capul-hide,”  and  his  sword  in  his 
hand,  he  marched  as  if  to  an  assured  conquest,  nor 
doubted  that  he  should  either  take  Robin  Hood  or  slay 
him.  But  the  ready  wit  and  invention  of  the  Outlaw 
were  always  near  when  bravery  failed,  and  fortune  seems 
to  have  delighted  in  affording  him  opportunities  of 
showing  the  ascendancy  of  his  mind  over  his  hand. 
While  Guy,  in  his  capul-hide,  made  his  way  into  the 
forest,  Robin  was  fast  asleep  in  a  spot  of  much  beauty. 

“  When  shaws  were  sheen  and  shrads  full  fair, 

And  leaves  both  large  and  long. 

It  is  merry  to  walk  in  the  fair  forest, 

And  hear  the  small  bird’s  song. 

The  wood-weele  sang  and  would  not  cease, 

Sitting  upon  the  spray, 

So  loud,  he  awakened  Robin  Hood 
In  the  greenwood  where  he  lay.” 

Up  sprang  Robin,  and  exclaimed,  “  I  have  had  a 
dream  :  I  dreamed  that  two  strong  yeomen  overpowered 
me  in  fight,  and  beat  me  when  they  had  hound  me ;  if  I 
meet  two  such  I  shall  think  of  my  dream.”  “  Ah  !”  said 
Little  John,  to  whom  these  words  weFe  addressed,  “Those 
that  mind  freets,  freets  will  follow,  as  Allan-a-Dale  says.” 
“  I  shall  leave  this  place,  nevertheless,”  said  Robin  ;  so 
they  put  on  their  green  frocks,  and,  with  their  arrows  at 
their  backs,  walked  out  among  the  deer. 

“  Until  they  came  to  the  merry  greenwood, 

Where  they  had  gladdest  to  be, 

There  they  were  aware  of  a  wight  yeoman, 

That  leaned  him  against  a  tree. 

A  sword  and  a  dagger  he  wore  by  his  side, 

Of  many  a  man  the  bane, 

And  he  was  clad  in  his  capul-hide, 

Top,  and  tail,  and  mane.” 

High  words  now  ensued  between  Little  John  and  his 
master,  for  both  would  take  the  adventure  of  Sir  Guy 
and  his  capul-hide,  and  the  former  set  off  in  a  huff  to  join 
his  comrades,  who  were  posted  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Nottingham,  while  Robin  Hood  walked  up  to  the  stran¬ 
ger,  and  thus  accosted  him  :  “  Thou  shouldst  be  a  good 
archer,  if  I  may  judge  by  thy  bow:”  “  I  have  missed  my 
way,”  said  Sir  Guy,  not  answering  tbe  question,  “  and 
have  lost  my  morning’s  \vork.”  “  Good  fellow,”  replied 
Robin,  “  let  me  be  thy  guide  in  the  forest.” 

“  I  seek  an  outlaw,  the  stranger  said, 

Men  call  him  Robin  Hood; 

I’d  rather  meet  him,  that  proud  outlaw, 

Thau  forty  pound  so  good. 

Now  come  with  me,  thou  wight  yeoman, 

And  Robin  thou  soon  shalt  see  ; 

But  first  let  us  some  pastime  find 
Under  the  greenwood  tree.’’ 

On  this  they  cut  two  long  wands,  and  placing  them 
threescore  rods  asunder,  prepared  their  bows  to  shoot. 
It  was  evidently  Robin’s  object  to  prove  the  skill  of  this 
venturous  stranger,  who  had.  entered  his  dominions  bow 
in  hand,  as  if  challenging  him  to  a  trial  in  the  art  in 
which  he  excelled.  Had  Guy  been  a  more  ski.lful  archer, 
it  is  likely  that  Robin,  instead  of  the  “awkward  stroke” 
which  he  bestowed  on  him,  would  have  endeavoured  to 
enlist  him  in  his  band. 

“The  first  time  Robin  shot  at  the'prieke, 

He  missed  hut  au  inch  it  fro ; 

The  yeoman  he  was  an  archer  good,’] 

But  he  could  never  do  so.” 

The  second  arrow  of  the  stranger  failed  in  its  aim ; 
that  of  Robin  Hood  cleft  the  wand. 

“A  blessing  upon  thy  heart,  he  said, 

Good  fellow  thy  shooting  is  good  ; 

For  an  thy  heart  be  as  good  as  thy  hand, 

Thou  wert  better  than  Robin  Hood.” 

They  were  now  approaching  the  debatable  land.  Ji  Tell 
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me  thy  name,  for  there  is  much  shill  in  thy  right  hand,” 
said  the  stranger.  “  No,  by  my  faith,”  said  the  outlaw, 
“not  till  I  know  what  thine  is.” 

•  i  •  *  ■  ■  . 

“I  dwell  by  dale  and  down,  quoth  he, 

And  Robin  to  take  I’m  sworn  ; 

And  when  I  am  called  by  my  right  name, 

I  am  Guy  of  good  Gisborne. 

My  dwelling  is  in  this  wood,  says  Robin, 

By  thee  I  set  right  nought : 

I  am  Robin  Hood  of  Barnesdale, 

Whom  thou  so  long  hast  sought. 

He  that  had  neither  been  kith  nor  kin 
Might  have  seen  a  full  fair  fight ; 

To  see  how  together  these  yeomen  went 
With  blades  both  brown  and  bright.” 

The  combat  was  very  fierce,  for  life  or  liberty  was  the 
prize  they  contended  for.  Robin  stumbled  on  the  root 
of  a  tree,  and  received  a  slight  hurt  in  the  side.  “  Ah, 
dear  Lady,”  said  he,  addressing  the  Virgin,  “let  me  not 
die  before  my  time;”  and  on  uttering  this  he  felt 
strengthened,  and  leaping  to  his  feet,  struck  his  antago¬ 
nist  dead  at  a  blow.  He  then  cut  Sir  Guy’s  head  off, 
gashed  it  so  that  no  one  might  know  whose  it  was,  and 
stuck  it  on  the  end  of  his  bow :  then  stripping  the  body, 
and  taking  off  his  own  mantle  of  Lincoln  green,  ex¬ 
claimed,  in  the,  savage  pleasantry  of  those  times,  “  If 
thou  hast  had  the  worst  strokes  at  my  hand,  thou  shalt 
have  the  better  cloth.” 

“Then  Robin  did  off  his  gown  of  green. 

And  on  Sir  Guy  did  throw  ; 

And  he  put  on  that  capul-hide 
That  clad  him  top  to  toe. 

Thy  bow,  thy  arrows,  and  little  horn, 

Now  with  me  I  will  bear ; 

For  I’ll  away  to  Barnesdale, 

To  see  how  my  men  do  fare.” 

While  Robin  was  on  his  way  in  search  of  his  men,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  say  that  Little  John,  in  an  acci¬ 
dental  encounter  with  the  Sheriff  of  Nottingham,  had 
been  taken  prisoner,  and,  with  Will  Scarlett,  whom  he 
had  tried  to  rescue,  was  on  the  road  to  be  hanged. 
Robin  Hood  was  aware  of  this,  however,  when  he  set 
Guy’s  horn  to  his  mouth  and  blew  a  blast,  for  it  was 
heard  by  the  Sheriff  and  his  men  as  they  conducted  Little 
John  to  the  gallows. 

<fO  hearken,  hearken,  the  Sheriff  he  said, 

1  hear  now  tidings  good  ; 

For  yonder  I  hear  Sir  Guy’s  horn  blow, 

And  he  hath  slain  Robin  Hood. 

'  Yonder  I  hear  Sir  Guy’s  horn  blow. 

It  blows  so  well  in  tide  ; 

And  yonder  he  comes,  that  wight  yeoman. 

Clad  in  his  capul-hide.” 

When  the  simulated  Sir  Guy  came  up,  great  was  the 
rejoicing  of  the  Sheriff,  and  liberal  were  his  offers. 
“  Ask  what  thou  wilt,”  he  cried,  “  and  have  it.”  “  I 
will  none  of  thy  gold,  good  sir,”  said  Robin,  speaking 
hollow  out  of  the  capul-hide  hood ;  “  but  since  I  have 
slain  the  master,  let  me  bestow  a  blow  on  his  knave,  Little 
John.  I  ask  no  better  recompense.”  “  Thou  art  simply 
mad,”  answered  the  Sheriff :  “  thou  hast  done  a  feat 
worth  a  knight’s  fee ;  but  since  thou  art  pleased  with 
little,  why  go  and  take  it.”  When  Little  John  heard  his 
master’s  voice,  he  rejoiced  and  said,  “  Now  I  shall  get 
loose,  as  sure  as  there  are  saints  in  heaven.”  His  libera¬ 
tion  was  soon  accomplished. 

<fFor  Robin  pulled  forth  an  Irish  knife, 

And  loosed  John  hand  and  foot, 

And  gave  him  Sir  Guy’s  bow  in  his  hand. 

And  bade  him  arise  and  shoot. 

Then  John  took  Guy’s  bow  into  his  hand. 

His  bolts  and  arrows  each  one: 

When  the  Sheriff  saw  Little  John  bend  the  bow, 

He  ettled  him  to  be  gone.” 

The  sight  of  those  two  terrible  archers  with  their  bows 
bent  and  their  arrows  in  the  string  was  enough  for  the 


Sheriff  and  his  men  :  he  fled  towards  Nottingham,  but 
not  so  fast  as  to  hinder  Little  John  from  despatching  an 
arrow  after  him,  which  hindered  him  from  sitting  easily 
at  dinner  for  some  months  after. 

Robin  Hood,  in  his  dream,  it  will  be  remembered,  ima¬ 
gined  that  he  contended  with  two  men  who  had  commis¬ 
sions  to  slay  him  or  take  him  prisoner.  Of  one  of  these 
he  has  already  disposed ;  we  must  now  look  at  his  encounter 
with  the  other  :  this  was  the  Tinker,  in  honour  of  whose 
interview  with  Robin  there  is  a  rather  lively  ballad. 
Now  the  tinker  had  not  half  the  spunk  of  the  tanner, 
whose  pikestaff  was  ever  ready  to  support  his  gibing 
insolence  of  tongue;  neither  had  he  all  the  martial 
boldness  and  swagger  of  the  knight  of  the  capul-hide, 
but  was  something  of  a  skulking  adventurer,  who  sought 
by  stratagem,  as  well  as  by  strength  of  hand,  to  capture 
the  king  of  Sherwood.  Such  was  the  character  of  the 
tinker  or  gypsy  then,  and  it  is  much  the  same  still. 
These  vagrants  roam  about — not,  indeed,  as  they  did  a 
century  ago,  in  bands  of  fifties  and  hundreds,  the  terror 
of  the  traveller  and  the  villager — the  law,  with  a  peeled 
rod  in  its  hand,  is  harder  upon  them  than  when  it 
held  a  drawn  sword — but  in  fives  and  sixes  from  hill 
to  dale,  and  clout  pans,  mend  kettles,  repair  china, 
rob  hen-roosts,  and  tell  fortunes.  They  are  evidently  of 
foreign  descent :  some  of  their  women  are  remarkable  for 
handsome  figures  and  bright  eyes.  The  “  bugle  eye-ball 
and  the  cheek  of  cream  ”  recorded  by  Shakspeare  may 
have  belonged  to  a  gypsy  lass  on  the  Avon,  when  he 
was  a  striker  of  the  deer.  To  these  wandering  people 
some  of  our  antiquaries  conclude  belonged  the  tinker,  who 
took  in  hand  the  unfinished  task  of  Sir  Guy,  and  set  out 
in  quest  of  Robin,  whom  he  found  where  he  did  not  ex¬ 
pect  him — in  the  streets  of  Nottingham. 

Now  the  king  of  the  greenwood  had  an  eye  in  his  head, 
and  seeing  this  stout  stranger,  desired  to  know  his  errand 
in  a  town  where  his  own  sway  equalled  at  least  that  of 
the  high  sheriff.  “  Good  morrow,  friend,?’  said  Robin, 
“  pray  where  live  ye,  and  what  is  your  trade  ?  I  hear 
there  are  sad  news  stirring.”  “  Aye,  indeed !  ”  answered 
the  other ;  “  I  am  a  tinker,  and  live  at  Banbury,  and  the 
news  of  which  you  speak  have  not  reached  me.”  ‘ 

(<  As  for  the  news,  quoth  Robin  Hood, 

It  is  but  as  I  hear ; 

Two  tinkers  were  set  in  the  stocks 
For  drinking  ale  and  beer. 

If  that  be  all,  the  tinker  said. 

As  I  may  say  to  you. 

Your  tidings  are  not  worth  a  groat 
So  be  they  were  all  true.” 

“  Well,”  said  Robin,  “  I  love  ale  and  beer,  when  they 
are  good,  with  all  my  heart,  and  so  the  fault  of  thy 
brethren  is  small ;  but  I  have  told  all  my  news ;  now 
tell  me  thine.” 

“  All  the  news  I  have,  the  tinker  said, 

And  they  are  news  for  good  ; 

It  is  to  seek  a  bold  outlaw, 

Whom  men  call  Robin  Hood. 

I  have  a  warrant  from  the  king 
To  take  him  where  I  can, 

And  if  you  can  tell  me  where  he  dwells 
I  will  make  you  a  man.” 

_  “  That  I  can  readily  do,”  replied  the  outlaw ;  “  let  me 
look  at  the  warrant.”  “  Nay,  nay,”  said  the  tinker,  “  I’ll 
trust  that  with  no  man.”  “Well,”  answered  the  other,  “  He 
it  as  you  please  ;  come  with  me,  and  I’ll  show  you  Robin 
Hood.”  To  accomplish  this,  says  the  ballad,  Robin  jtook 
him  to  an  inn  where  the  ale  and  wine  were  so  good  apjd 
plentiful,  and  the  tinker  so  thirsty,  that  he  drank  till  he 
fell  asleep,  and  when  he  awoke  he  found  that  the  out¬ 
law  had  not  only  left  him  the  reckoning  to  pay,  which 
was  beyond  his  means,  but  had  stolen  the  king’s  warrant. 
“  Where  is  my  friend  ?”  exclaimed  the  tinker  starting  up. 
“  Your  friend  ?”  said  mine  hqst ;  “why  men  call  hijn 
Robin  Hood,  and  he  meant  von  evil  when  he  met  wim 
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you.”  The  tinker  left  his  working-bag  and  hammer  as 
a  pledge  for  the  reckoning,  and,  snatching  up  his 
Crabtree  staff,  sallied  out  after  Robin.  “You  will  find 
him  killing  the  king’s  deer,  I’ll  be  sworn,”  shouted  the 
landlord  ;  and  accordingly  among  the  deer  he  found  him. 
“What  knave  art  thou,”  said  the  outlaw,  “  that  dares 
come  so  near  the  king  of  Sherwood  ?” 

“  No  knave,  no  knave,  the  tinker  said, 

And  that  you  soon  shall  know. 

Which  of  us  have  done  most  wrong 
My  crab-tree  staff  shall  show. 

Then  Robin  drew  his  gallant  blade 
Made  of  the  trusty  steel, 

But  the  tinker  he  laid  on  so  fast 
That  he  made  Robin  reel.” 

This  raised  the  outlaw’s  wrath,  and  he  exerted  his 
skill  and  courage  so  well,  that  the  tinker  more  than  once 
thought  of  flight,  but  the  man  of  Banbury  was  stubborn 
stuff,  and  at  last  drove  Robin  to  ask  a  favour. 

“  A  boon,  a  boon,  Robin  he  cries, 

If  thou  wilt  grant  it  me. 

Before  I’ll  do’t,  the  tinker  said. 

I’ll  hang  thee  on  a  tree. 

But  the  tinker  looking  him  about, 

Robin  his  horn  did  blow ; 

Then  unto  him  came  Littlejohn 
And  brave  Will  Scarlet  too.” 

“Now  what  is  the  matter,  master,”  said  Little  John, 
“  that  you  sit  thus  by  the  way-side  ?”  “You  may  ask  the 
tinker  there,”  replied  Robin,  “he  hath  paid  me  soundly.” 
“  I  must  have  a  bout  witli  him  then,”  said  the  other, 
“  and  see  if  he  can  do  as  much  for  me.”  “  Hold,  hold,” 
cried  Robin,  “  the  tinker’s  a  jovial  fellow  and  a  stout.” 

“  In  manhood  he’s  a  mettled  man, 

And  a  metal  man  by  trade ; 

Never  thought  I  that  any  man 
Should  have  made  me  so  afraid. 

And  if  he  will  be  one  of  us, 

We  will  take  all  one  fare, 

Of  gold  and  good,  whate’er  we  get. 

The  tinker  he  shall  share.” 

The  tinker  was  not  a  man  of  many  words ;  he  nodded 
assent,  and  added  another  bold  forester  to  the  ranks  of 
Robin  Hood. 

A.  C. 


The  Arabian  King  and  Poet. — A  whimsical  story  is  told 
of  a  kmg  who  denied  to  poets  those  rewards  to  which  usage 
had  almost  given  them  a  claim.  This  king,  whose  name  is 
not  recorded,  had  the  faculty  of  retaining  in  his  memory  an 
ode  after  having  only  once  heard  it;  and  had  a  memlook 
who  could  repeat  an  ode  which  he  had  twice  heard,  and  a 
female  slave  who  could  repeat  one  that  she  had  heard  thrice. 
Whenever  a  poet  came  to  compliment  him  with  a  panegy¬ 
rical  ode,  the  king  used  to  promise  him  that  if  he  found  his 
verses  to  be  his  original  composition,  he  would  give  him  a 
sum  of  money  equal  in  weight  to  what  they  were  written 
upon.  The  poet,  consenting,  would  recite  his  ode ;  and  the 
King  would  say,  “  It  is  not  new ;  for  I  have  known  it  some 
years and  would  repeat  it  as  he  had  heard  it ;  after  which 
he  would  add,  “  And  this  memlook  also  retains  it  in  his 
memory  and  would  order  the  memlook  to  repeat  it ; 
which,  having  heard  it  twice,  from  the  poet  and  the  king, 
lie  would  do.  The  king  would  then  say  to  the  poet,  “  I 
nave  also  a  female  slave  who  can  repeat  it and  ordering 
her  to  do  so,  stationed  behind  the  curtains,  she  would  re¬ 
peat  what  she  had  thus  thrice  heard :  so  the  poet  would  go 
away  empty-handed.  The  famous  poet  El-Asma’ee,  having 
heard  of  this  proceeding,  and  guessing  the  trick,  determined 
upon  outwitting  the  king  ;  and  accordingly  composed  an  ode 
made  up  of  very  difficult  words  ;  but  this  was  not  his  only 
preparative  measure ;  another  will  be  presently  explained ; 
and  a  third  was,  to  assume  the  dress  of  a  Bedawee,  that  he 
might  not  be  known,  covering  his  face,  the  eyes  only  ex¬ 
cepted,  with  a  litham  (a  piece  of  drapery)  in  accordance 
"with  a  custom  of  Arabs  of  the  desert.  Thus  disguised,  he 
went  to  the  palace,  and  having  asked  permission,  entered. 


and  saluted  the  King,  who  said  to  him,  “Whence  art  thou, 
O  brother  of  the  Arabs,  and  what  dost  thou  desire  ?”  The 
poet  answered,  “  May  God  increase  the  power  of  the  King ! 
I  am  a  poet  of  such  a  tribe,  and  have  composed  an  ode  in 
praise  of  our  Lord  the  Sultan.”  “  O  brother  of  the  Arabs,” 
said  the  King,  “  hast  thou  heard  of  our  condition  ?” — “  No,” 
answered  the  poet “  and  what  is  it,  O  King  of  the  age  ?” 
— “  It  is,”  replied  the  King,  “  that  if  the  ode  be  not  thine, 
we  give  thee  no  reward  ;  and  if  it  be  thine,  we  give  thee  the 
weight  in  money  of  what  it  is  written  upon.” — “  How,”  said 
El-Asma’ee,  “  should  I  assume  to  myself  that  which  be¬ 
longs  to  another,  and  knowing,  too,  that  lying  before  kings 
is  one  of  the  basest  of  actions  ?  But  I  agree  to  this  con¬ 
dition,  O  our  lord  the  Sultan.”  So  he  repeated  his  ode. 
The  King,  perplexed,  and  unable  to  remember  any  of  it, 
made  a  sign  to  the  memlook — but  he  had  retained  nothing ; 
and  called  to  the  female  slave,  but  she  also  was  unable  to  re¬ 
peat  a  word.  “  O  brother  of  the  Arabs,”  said  he,  “  thou  hast 
spoken  truth,  and  the  ode  is  thine  without  doubt :  I  have 
never  heard  it  before :  produce,  therefore,  what  it  is  written 
upon,  and  we  will  give  thee  its  weight  in  money,  as  we  have 
promised.” — “  Wilt  thou,”  said  the  poet,  “  send  one  of  the 
attendants  to  carry  it  ?” — “  To  carry  what  ?  ”  asked  the  King ; 
“is  it  not  upon  a  paper  here  in  thy  possession?” — “  No,  our 
lord  the  Sultan,”  replied  the  poet ;  “  at  the  time  I  composed 
it  I  could  not  procure  a  piece  of  paper  upon  which  to  write 
it,  and  could  find  nothing  hut  a  fragment  of  a  marble 
column  left  me  by  my  father;  so  I  engraved  it  upon  this; 
and  it  lies  in  the  court  of  the  palace.”  He  had  brought  it, 
wrapped  up,  on  the  back  of  a  camel.  The  King,  to  fulfil 
his  promise,  was  obliged  to  exhaust  his  treasury ;  and  to 
prevent  a  repetition  of  this  trick  (of  which  he  afterwards 
discovered  El-Asma’ee  to  have  been  the  author),  in  future 
rewarded  the  poets  according  to  the  usual  custom  of  kings. 
— Mr.  Lane’s  Notes  to  his  New  Translation  of  the  Arabian 
Nights. 


Number  of  Travellers  by  Stage-Coaches  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain. — Upon  making  a  calculation  (by  a  method  previously 
explained)  for  the  whole  number  of  stage-coaches  that  pos¬ 
sessed  licences  at  the  end  of  the  year  1834,  it  appears  that 
the  means  of  conveyance  thus  provided  for  travelling  are 
equivalent  to  the  conveyance,  during  the  year,  of  one  person 
for  the  distance  597,159,420  miles,  or  more  than  six  times 
the  distance  between  the  earth  and  the  sun.  Observation 
has  shown  that  the  degree  in  which  the  public  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  accommodation  thus  provided  is  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  9  to  15,  or  3-5ths  of  its  utmost  extent.  Following 
this  proportion,  the  sum  of  all  the  travelling  by  stage¬ 
coaches  in  Great  Britain  may  be  represented  by  358,295,652 
miles.  If  we  exclude  from  the  calculation  all  very  young 
children,  as  well  as  persons  who  from  their  great  age  and 
bodily  infirmities  are  unable  to  travel,  there  will  probably 
remain  in  England  10,000,000  of  persons  by  whom  that 
amount  of  travelling  might  be  accomplished  ;  but  it  is  well 
known  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  population  are 
not  placed  in  circumstances  that  require  them  to  travel, 
and,  if  even  it  were  otherwise,  that  they  would  not  avail 
themselves  of  a  mode  of  conveyance  so  comparatively  costly 
as  a  stage-coach.  We  shall  probably  go  to  the  utmost  ex¬ 
tent  in  assuming  that  not  more  than  I -5th,  or  two  millions 
of  persons,  travel  in  that  manner,  and  it  places  in  a  strong 
point  of  view  the  activity  which  pervades  this  country  when 
we  thus  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  each  of  those  persons 
must  on  the  average  travel  on  land  by  some  public  convey¬ 
ance  180  miles  in  the  course  of  the  year.  This  calculation 
is  exclusive  of  all  travelling  in  post-chaises,  in  private  car¬ 
riages,  and  by  steam-vessels,  the  amount  of  which  there  are 
not  any  means  for  estimating.  It  affords  a  good  measure 
of  the  relative  importance  of  the  metropolis  to  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  country,  that  of  the  above  number  of 
597,159,420  the  large  proportion  of  409,052,644  is  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  stage-coaches,  which  are  licensed  to  run  from  Lon¬ 
don  to  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  licences,  which 
have  formed  the  groundwork  of  the  calculations,  include  all 
public  conveyances  proceeding  between  one  part  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  another  part  of  England,  as  well  as  those  convey¬ 
ances  which  travel  between  England  and  Scotland,  but  not 
such  as  begin  and  end  their  journeys  in  Scotland;  and  the 
travelling  in  Ireland  is  wholly  excluded,— ^Progress  of  the 
Nation ,  by  G.  R.  Porter,  vol.  n. 
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THE  BADGER. 


[The  common  Badger.  Mefcs  Fuiyans.^ 


No  very  minute  investigation  is  needed  to  satisfy  us  that 
the  progress  of  cultivation  in  any  country  must  have  con¬ 
siderable  influence  on  the  habits  of  the  various  tribes  of 
its  indigenous  animals.  Some  m  time  come  to  be  exter¬ 
minated,  and  others  exist,  in  greatly  diminished  numbers. 
The  climate  of  England  is  just  as  suitable  to  them,  but  it  is 
now  several  centuries  since  the  wolf,  and  more  recentlv  the 
wild  cat,  became  extinct.  Animals  which  are  carnivorous 
and  destructive  to  flocks  and  herds  are  hunted  down,  and 
those  which  can  only  find  security  in  the  recesses  of  vast 
woods  fall  easier  and  more  frequent  victims  to  their  pur¬ 
suers  as  the  country  becomes  disafforested.  Some  are 
destroyed  for  the  value  of  their  skins,  until  the  scarcity 
which  ensues  renders  it  necessary  to  resort  to  other  coun¬ 
tries  for  the  supply.  Thus  war  is  made  against  animals 
which  are  perfectly  harmless,  as  well  as  those  which  are 
really  of  destructive  and  noxious  habits.  In  the  course 
of  time,  the  breed  of  animals  whose  existence  is  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  anxiety  to  sportsmen  and  the  lovers  of  the  chace, 
can  only  be  preserved  in  plantations,  gorse  covers,  or 
other  sheltered  and  protected  places,  in  which  they  are 
carefully  guarded  from  indiscriminate  pursuit.  On  the 
other  hand,  various  animals  multiply  and  spread  themselves 
over  the  country  in  proportion  as  its  richness  and  abund¬ 
ance  are  increased  by  an  extended  and  improving  agri¬ 
culture.  It  is  from  this  cause  that  the  pheasant,  which 
was  scarcely  known  in  Scotland  at  one  period,  is  now 
found  as  frequently  as  in  many  parts  of  South  Britain. 
The  badger  would  perhaps  have  been  long  since  extinct  in 
England  but  for  the  solitary  life  which  it  leads  and  its 
nocturnal  habits.  Its  skin  is  of  considerable  value,  and  its 
flesh,  at  least  the  ham,  is  palatable,  and  resembles  bear’s 
flesh,  for  which  a  relish  has  always  been  affected  or  felt 


by  sports™ en-epicures.  In  China,  the  badger  may  be 
seen  in  the  meat-markets  by  dozens. 

By  Linnaeus  and  the  naturalists  before  his  day,  the 
badger  was  classed  in  the  same  genus  as  the  bear.  But 
the  Linnaean  arrangement  has  been  broken  down  into 
sections  and  secondary  groups  in  consequence  of  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  many  new  species  of  animals  within  the  last 
half-century.  Comparative  anatomy  has  been  more  ge¬ 
nerally  and  closely  studied  ;  and  new  and  more  scientific 
principles,  deduced  from  this  source,  have  been  applied 
practically  on  a  large  scale  by  naturalists  who  have  un¬ 
dertaken  to  investigate  the  general  economy  and  habits  of 
animals.  The  glutton,  badger,  and  racoon,  formerly 
placed  with  the  bear  genus,  have  been  formed  into  dis¬ 
tinct  genera,  this  classification  depending  upon  certain 
peculiarities  of  habit  or  structure.  The  badger, 
however,  belongs,  like  the  bear,  to  the  class  of  planti¬ 
grade  animals,  the  formation  of  the  extremities  com¬ 
pelling  it  to  rest  upon  the  whole  sole  of  the  foot  in 
standing  or  walking;  but  while  this  peculiarity  in  the 
badger  points  out  its  connection  with  the  same  family 
as  the  bear,  yet  it  is  separated  from  the  bear  by  its 
dental  formation.  The  influence  of  this  part  of  the 
formation  of  an  animal  is  so  important  as  generally 
to  affect  its  habits  and  modes  of  life.  If  the  teeth  are 
capable  of  cutting  and  tearing  flesh,  it  must  he  endowed 
with  activity,  energy,  or  cunning,  to  enable  it  to  obtain 
animal  food.  The  dental  system  in  the  badger  is  adapted 
for  masticating  vegetable  substances,  and  when  in  con¬ 
finement  it  shows  a  marked  preference  to  this  kind  of 
food.  In  its  natural  state  it  lives  chiefly  upon  roots, 
fruits,  insects,  and  frogs ;  and  it  is  likewise  destructive  of 
the  eggs  and  young  of  pheasants,  partridges,  and  other 
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birds  which  huild  their  nests  on  the  ground.  Occa¬ 
sionally  it  attacks  the  nest  of  the  wild  bee,  plundering  the 
store  of  honey  without  dread  of  the  sting  of  the  bee, 
which  cannot  penetrate  the  thick  skin  of  the  badger,  even 
if  the  long  hair  of  the  animal  were  not  sufficient  protection. 

The  badger  is  about  the  size  of  a  middling  dog,  but 
its  body  being  broader  and  flatter,  and  supported  by 
short  legs,  it  stands  much  lower  than  a  dog.  The  ex¬ 
ternal  characteristics  of  the  animal  are — head  long  and 
pointed,  ears  almost  concealed  in  the  hair  of  the  head, 
and  the  tail  so  short  that  it  scarcely  reaches  to  the  middle 
of  the  hind  legs ;  the  hair  trailing  along  the  ground  on 
each  side  as  the  animal  moves ;  colour,  a  sandy  grey ; 
yellow  towards  the  roots,  bluish,  brown  in  the  middle, 
and  of  a  deeper  yellow'  at  the  tips,  which  mixture  of 
deep  brown  and  pale  yellow  combined  gives  a  grey  ap¬ 
pearance  to  the  colour  of  the  badger  ;  and  in  many  parts 
of  the  country  it  is  called  the  “  grey.”  Indeed  it  bears 
Various  names ;  one  of  them,  the  “  brock,”  is  its  old 
Saxon  name,  which  has  therefore  been  applied  to  it  for 
above  a  thousand  years.  The  feet  of  the  badger  are 
furnished  with  powerful  claws,  and  the  legs  being  short 
and  muscular,  it  naturally  makes  a  subterranean  habita¬ 
tion.  When  attempted  to  be  dug  out  it  proceeds  from 
one  point  to  another  with  so  much  activity,  forming 
behind  it  a  sort  of  outwork  of  earth,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
be  dug  out.  The  formation  of  the  feet  also  equally 
well  fits  it  for  obtaining  roots  as  food.  The  badger  pre¬ 
fers  a  sandy  or  light  gravelly  soil  in  which  to  make  its 
burrow,  which  has  one  external  entrance,  leading  into 
different  chambers,  and  terminating  in  a  circular  one  at 
the  extremity.  This  latter  is  lined  comfortably  with 
dry  grass  and  hay,  and  here  the  animal  spends  the  live¬ 
long  day  in  repose,  moving  out  only  at  night  in  search 
of  food.  The  badger  leads  the  most  solitary  and  quiet 
life,  not  being  found  in  company  even  with  the  females 
of  its  own  species.  Sleeping  all  day  long,  rolled  up  on 
its  lied  of  warm  hay,  appears  to  agree  singularly  well 
with  it,  as  it  is  always  fat.  Though  invariably  choosing 
the  most  secret  recesses  of  the  woods  for  its  abode, 
where,  if  anywhere,  it  could  remain  in  peace,  the 
badger  is  a  scarce  animal.  The  number  of  its  young  is 
from  three  to  five  annually  at  one  birth.  They  *are 
suckled  for  five  or  six  weeks,  and  then  taught  to  shift  for 
themselves.  Their  numbers  are  kept  down  by  various 
means  ;  moonlight  nights,  and  when  they  leave  their 
burrows  for  food,  affording  the  best  opportunities  of  pur¬ 
suing  and  destroving  them.  Though  harmless,  the 
badger,  when  attacked,  shows  great  resolution  and  cou¬ 
rage,  and  is  no  mean  antagonist,  grappling  with  a  dog  of 
twice  its  own  weight ;  and  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
under-jaw  is  joined  to  the  skull,  keeping  a  firm  hold 
with  its  teeth.  The  “  sport  ”  of  badger-baiting  was 
therefore  one  in  which  only  the  most  brutal  mind  could 
find  gratification.  When  the  young  are  taken  they  may 
be  easily  tamed,  and  evince  much  docility  and  playful¬ 
ness.  No  treatment,  however  kind,  can  change  the 
character  of  the  adult  animal. 

The  skin  of  the  badger  is  not  without  value  in  com¬ 
merce.  It  makes  excellent  pistol-holsters,  and  the  hair 
is  used  in  painters’  brushes,  and  as  trimmings  for  articles 
of  dress. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A  CHEAP  VIOLIN. 

When  we  see  violins  of  the  old  masters — Steiner, 
Amati,  or  Stradivarius — which  are  called  by  the  names 
of  the  makers  in  the  same  way  as  we  speak  of  a  Claude 
or  a  Titian,  it  is  natural  to  inquire  wherein  consists 
the  difference  between  those  instruments  and  others 
ot  more  modern  date  ;  the  dimensions  are  the  same — so 
is  the  form,  and  so  is  the  general  mode  of  arrangement, 
and  yet  the  tones  of  the  old  instrument  are  eminently 
superior  to  those  of  modem  construction.  The  most 
general  opinion  appears  to  have  been  that  the  wood  of 
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which  the  old  violins  were  made  has  acquired  a  resonant 
or  vibrating  character  by  age,  which  newly-made  in¬ 
struments  do  not  possess.  The  construction  of  the  violin 
was  never,  however,  taken  up  in  a  scientific  point  of 
view  until  a  few  years  back,  when  M.  Savart,  a  distin¬ 
guished  natural  philosopher  of  France,  investigated  the 
sources  of  sound,  as  connected  with  the  violin,  in  order 
to  determine  what  were  and  what  were  not  essential 
parts  of  the  instrument. 

One  of  M.  Savart’s  first  inquiries  was,  whether  the 
curved  undulating  form  of  the  surface  of  the  violin  is 
necessary  to  the  beauty  of  the  tones,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  tested  it  was  this :  when  fine  dry  sand  is  sprin¬ 
kled  on  a  vibrating  surface,  the  sand  is  generally  thrown 
into  symmetrical  forms,  being  collected  in  greater  quan¬ 
tity  at  certain  places  where  the  vibration  is  not  going  on, 
and  being  thrown  off  those  portions  which  are  vibrating 
with  most  energy.  Savart  sprinkled  some  sand  on  the 
surface  of  a  violin,  and  found  that  during  the  act  of  play¬ 
ing  on  the  instrument  much  of  the  sand,  remained  undis¬ 
turbed,  thereby  showing  that  those  parts  failed  to  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  sonorous  effect.  Both  reasoning  and  experi¬ 
ment  combined  to  produce  an  opinion  that  the  curvature 
of  the  surface  was  a  detriment  rather  than  an  ad¬ 
vantage.  He  therefore  began  to  construct  his  violin 
by  providing  flat  surfaces  or  tablets,  instead  of  curved ; 
and  in  order  that  the  surface  on  each  side  of  the 
strings  should  have  equal  vibrating  power,  he  made  each 
tablet  of  two  pieces,  cut  in  parallel  slices  from  the  same 
plank,  and  glued  together  at  their  edges.  As  the  strain 
is  greatest  under  the  strings,  he  made  that  part  thicker 
than  the  edges,  the  latter  being  about  one-twelfth  and 
the  former  about  one-fifth  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 

The  next  part  to  which  he  directed  his  attention  was 
the  bridge;  and  in  order  to  discover  what  purpose  it 
served  besides  supporting  the  strings,  he  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  experiment :  along  a  thick  plank  be  stretched  a 
musical  cord,  fastened  at  the  two  extremities,  and  ele¬ 
vated  from  the  plank  by  a  bridge,  as  in  the  violin.  The 
bridge  rested  on  two  little  feet,  as  in  the  ordinary  con¬ 
struction,  and  was  separated  from  the  plank  by  a  circular 
disc  or  plate  of  lead.  On  this  plate  sand  was  sprinkled, 
and  the  string  was  then  played  by  the  bow  as  usual,  when 
the  sand  immediately  formed  itself  into  a  symmetrical 
figure  on  the  leaden  plate.  This  showed  that  the  vibrat¬ 
ing  motion  which  the.  bow  gave  to  the  string  was  com¬ 
municated  to  the  bridge,  and,  by  means  of  the  two  little 
feet,  to  the  leaden  plate  on  which  the  bridge  rested  ;  and 
analogy  showed  to  Savart  that  it  must  be  mainly  by 
means  of  the  bridge  that  the  body  of  the  violin  is  set  into 
a  vibratory  state  when  the  strings  are  vibrating. 

The  question  now  arises,  in  what  way  is  the  vibration  of 
the  upper  surface  or  face  of  the  instrument  communicated 
to  the  under  surface  or  back  ?  All  violin-players  know  that 
a  little  wooden  peg  or  post  which  is  placed  within  the 
body  of  a  violin  has  an  important  influence  on  the  tone  ; 
this  peg  is  called  the  sounding-post ,  or,  as  the  French 
term  it,  the  soul  of  the  violin ;  and  it  has  been  frequently 
supposed  to  act  merely  as  a  support  to  the  upper  surface. 
Savart  found,  however,  that  it  acts  as  a  communicator  of 
vibrations.  If  we  place  one  end  of  a  poker  on  the  lid  of 
a  vessel  containing  boiling  water,  and  the  other  end  be 
tween  the  teeth  or  close  to  the  ear,  we  shall  hear  the 
sound  of  the  boiling  with  great  distinctness,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  its  being  conveyed  through  the  solid  iron 
more  readily  than  through  air :  the  sounding-post  acts 
an  analogous  part  by  conveying  to  the  lower  surface  of 
the  violin  the  vibrations  which  have  beeu  excited  in  the 
upper.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  important  to  choose 
the  best  place  for  the  sounding-post,  because  some  parts 
of  the  surface  do  not  vibrate  so  powerfully  as  others,  and 
therefore  would  not  convey  a  vibratory  action  to  the  lower 
surface  so  readily  as  other  parts,  if  the  post  were  fixed  at 
the  former.  We  shall  return  to  this  presently. 
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In  tiie  violins  which  M.  Savart  examined,  he  found  a 
har,  called  the  bar  of  harmony ,  running  down  the  inside 
of  the  upper  surface  from  end  to  end,  and  acting  as  a 
strengthener  or  support  to  it.  This  bar  did  not  run  down 
the  middle  immediately  under  the  strings,  but  a  little  on  one 
side,  under  the  left  foot  of  the  bridge ;  while  the  sound¬ 
ing-post  was  under  the  right  foot.  Now  this  rigid  bar 
gives  an  unequal  elasticity  to  the  two  halves  of  the  upper 
surface,  as  it  loads  that  half  to  which  it  is  attached  with 
a  weight  from  which  the  other  half  is  exempt ;  and  as 
Savart  wished  to  equalize  the  elasticity  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble,  he  placed  his  bar  down  the  middle  or  thickest  part 
of  the  upper  tablet. 

No  doubt  many  a  young  violinist  has  wondered  what 
is  the  use  of  the  two  crooked  holes  in  the  surface  of  the 
instrument,  and  whether  there  is  any  particular  virtue  in 
an  italic  S,  that  that  form  should  be  chosen  for  the  holes. 
Savart  found  that  when  he  pasted  thiri  paper  over  these 
holes,  the  sound  of  the  instrument  was  much  enfeebled, 
and  he  therefore  concluded  that  they  act  the  same  part  as 
the  hole  in  the  side  of  a  large  drum,  that  is,  estalDlish  a 
communication  between  the  air  which  is  vibrating  within 
the  instrument  and  the  external  air;  still  he  could  see 
no  reason  why  they  should  be  fancifully  curved,  espe¬ 
cially  when  it  is  obvious  that  a  greater  number  of  fibres 
must  be  cut  through  than  if  the  holes  were  straight  and 
in  the  direction  of  the  grain.  He  therefore  cut  the  holes 
or  openings  according  to  the  latter  plan. 

It  is  known  that  a  violin  will  yield  some  tones  more 
easily  and  more  brilliantly  than  others ;  and  Savart  con¬ 
jectured  that  this  might  be  due  either  to  the  curved  form 
of  the  surface,  bv  which  some  of  it  was  non-vibrating,  or 
to  the  position  of  the  sounding-post,  by  which  it  was 
situated  at  a  nodal  or  quiescent  point  during  some  tones ; 
for  we  may  here  remark,  that  sand  sprinkled  on  a  vibrat¬ 
ing  body  assumes  different  figures  during  the  production 
of  different  tones.  As  the  air-holes  or  openings  were 
free  to  vibrate  with  much  facility  in  Savart’s  violin,  he 
placed  the  sounding-post  very  near  one  of  them,  so  that 
it  should  be  the  means  of  communicating  energetic  vibra¬ 
tions  from  the  upper  to  the  under  tablet. 

The  next  circumstance  to  which  M.  Savart  directed 
his  attention  was  the  shape  of  the  body  of  the  instru¬ 
ment.  This,  we  know,  is  curved  in  a  complicated  man¬ 
ner,  for  besides  the  general  bending  round  the  whole 
instrument,  there  are  two  deep  hollows  cut,  one  on  each 
side.  It  appears  that  these  hollows  enable  the  player  to 
draw  his  bow  across  the  highest  and  lowest,  or  the  two 
extreme  strings,  without  touching  the  others ;  and  if  no 
injury  resulted  to  the  tone,  all  this  would  be  well.  But 
M.  Savart  thought  that  the  sides  of  the  violin  were  ren¬ 
dered  almost  incapable  of  vibrating  by  this  complex  cur¬ 
vature  ;  for  the  bending  which  the  wood  experiences 
before  it  can  assume  the  required  form  gives  it  very 
unequal  elasticity  in  different  parts  ;  he  therefore  resolved 
to  do  away  with  these  curvatures  altogether,  and  he  made 
his  violin  with  straight  sides,  the  length  being  about  equal 
to  that  of  ordinary  violins,  and  the  width  being  greater 
near  the  end  than  near  the  handle  or  neck.  By  this  con¬ 
struction  the  instrument  was  deprived  of  the  facility  for 
playing  the  exterior  strings,  which  the  side-hollows  usually 
afford ;  but  Savart  obviated  this  inconvenience  by  mak¬ 
ing  the  bridge  higher  than  usual,  so  that  the  bow  could 
act  upon  the  g  and  e  strings  without  touching  the  edge 
of  the  violin. 

By  the  straight  form  which  he  thus  gave  to  the  sides 
of  the  instrument,  he  insured  the  cooperation  of  the 
sides  in  the  general  vibration  of  the  whole  instru¬ 
ment,  and  thus  increased  the  sonorous  effect.  In  order 
to  make  this  still  more  effective,  he  increased  the 
depth  of  the  body,  so  that  the  sides  should  present  a 
larger  vibrating  surface,  and  at  the  same  time  that  a 
larger  mass  of  air  should  be  set  in  vibration  in  the 
interior ;  for  it  is  plain  that  if  the  face  and  back  of 


the  violin  vibrate,  the  included  air  must  vibrate  also. 
In  this  manner,  then,  did  M.  Savart  investigate  the 
different  circumstances  which  combine  to  produce  the 
tones  of  a  violin ;  and  when,  he  had  experimentally  de¬ 
termined  these  several  points,  he  constructed,  with  his 
own  hands,  a  violin  such  as  we  have  been  describing. 
What  was  the  success  of  his  experiment,  we  will  now 
show. 

It  is  customary  in  France,  when  a  new  discovery  or  a 
new  invention  is  announced,  for  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
to  issue  a  commission,  appointing  certain  of  its  members, 
who  are  conversant  with  the  subject,  to  make  a  careful 
investigation  into  the  merits  of  the  invention  or  discovery, 
and  to  report  on  it  to  the  Academy  ; — a  practice  which 
is  attended  with  this  advantage, — that  an  humble  but 
ingenious  man  stands  a  chance  of  having  his  labours 
appreciated.  M.  Savart  presented  a  memoir  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  his  violin  to  the  Academy,  who  appointed  a  com¬ 
mission  to  investigate  and  report  upon  it.  This  com¬ 
mission  consisted  of  four  men  of  science,  MM.  Biot, 
Prony,  Haiiy,  and  Charles,  and  four  members  of  the 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  MM.  Cherubini,  Catel, 
Berton,  and  Le  Seur.  M.  Biot,  the  distinguished  phi¬ 
losopher,  drew  up  the  report,  and  as  his  account  of  the 
trial  of  the  instrument  is  very  interesting,  we  will  trans¬ 
late  his  own  words,  as  given  in  the  4  Armales  de  Chimie 
et  de  Physique.’ 

The  question  was,  how  would  M.  Savart’s  instrument, 
constructed  by  his  own  hands,  stand  the  test  of  comparison 
with  a  good  old  violin. 

“  To  assure  themselves  of  this,”  says  M.  Biot,  “  the 
commission  invited  M.  Lefebvre,  chief  of  the  orchestra  of 
the  Theatre  Feydeau,  to  make  a  trial  of  it  before  them. 
This  able  artist,  whose  performance  on  the  violin — full 
of  grace  and  sensibility — has  been  long  known  and  ap¬ 
preciated  by  the  world,  yielded  to  our  desire  with  much 
courtesy  :  he  was  willing  to  compare  the  violin  of  Savart 
with  that  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  playing,  and  which 
is  so  full  of  expression  in  his  hands.  He  played  the  one 
and  the  other  in  succession  before  us ;  and  the  new  violin 
was  found  to  possess  a  greater  purity  of  tone,  and  a  more 
perfect  equality  in  the  different  tones ;  the  last  of  which 
qualities  is  know  to  be  very  rare.  The  new  violin,  heard 
from  a  short  distance,  appeared  to  have  somewhat  less 
brilliancy  than  the  other;  but  this  difference  decreased  at 
a  greater  distance.  The  better  to  assure  ourselves  of  the 
comparison,  we  requested  M.  Lefebvre  to  retire  to  an 
adjoining  room,  and  to  play  the  same  passages  alternately 
on  the  two  instruments,  without  telling  us  which  he  was 
about  to  play ;  when  they  were  found  so  nearly  equal, 
that  the  most  practised  persons  confounded  one  with  the 
other ;  or  if  there  were  any  difference,  it  was  that  the 
new  violin  had  a  little  more  sweetness  of  tone.” 

Here  then  we  see  that  a  man  of  science — without  me¬ 
chanical  experience — was  able  to  make  a  violin  which 
stood  the  severe  test  of  comparison  with  an  old  one  of 
long  celebrity,  and  in  the  hands,  too,  of  a  first-rate  player. 
There  certainly  appears  no  reason  why  a  common  me¬ 
chanic  should  not  be  able  to  produce  a  violin  of  equal, 
or  nearly  equal,  excellence.  It  does  not  seem  necessary 
that  the  handle  or  neck,  or  the  disposition  of  the  pegs, 
&c.,  should  be  different  from  usual  :  but  the  particulars 
in  which  M.  Savart’s  violin  differed  from  those  of  ordi¬ 
nary  construction  are  those  which  we  have  mentioned, 
and  which  we  may  sum  up  together  as  follows: — 1. 
Instead  of  having  the  face  and  back  of  the  body  curved, 
he  formed  them  of  flat  surfaces,  each  surface  being  made 
of  two  pieces  similar  in  size  and  direction  of  grain ;  onc- 
fifth  of  an  inch  thick  at  one  edge,  and  one-twelfth  of  an 
inch  at  the  other,  united  by  their  thick  edges.  2.  The 
sides  were  made  perfectly  straight,  instead  of  being  hol¬ 
lowed  out.  3.  The  bridge  was  made  a  little  higher  than 
usual,  to  suit  the  altered  shape  of  the  body.  4.  The 
strengthening  bar,  or  bar  of  harmony,  was  placed  under 
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tlie  middle  of  tne  instrument,  instead  of  at  one  side  of 
the  middle.  5.  The  holes  in  the  upper  surface  were 
straight,  instead  of  being  curved  like  an  f.  6.  The  sound¬ 
ing-post  was  placed  very  near  one  of  these  holes.  7. 
The  sides  of  the  instrument  were  deeper  than  in  ordinary 
violins,  so  that  its  internal  capacity  was  greater.  Eight 
years  ago,  Sir  John  Herschel  “  longed  to  see  M.  Savart’s 
construction  tried  in  this  country and  we  heartily  join 
in  the  wish. 


VACCINATION  IN  CHINA. 

The  introduction  by  foreigners  of  anything  new  among 
u  people  so  riveted  to  antient  customs  as  the  Chinese 
are,  has  often  been  pronounced  impossible ;  but  this,  like 
many  other  pretended  impossibilities,  has  been  more 
than  once  overcome  :  the  Chinese,  in  fact,  like  other 
eople,  are  not  averse  to  adopt  what  they  think  likely  to 
enefit  them,  although  the  remoteness  or  obscurity  of  a 
proffered  benefit,  or  the  fears  of  a  suspicious  government, 
have  often  kept  out  improvement.  The  discovery  of 
Jenner,  which  has  saved  so  many  lives  in  Europe,  was 
introduced  into  China  many  years  ago,  and  to  the  credit 
of  the  Chinese  be  it  said,  that  although  brought  by  a  few 
strangers  with  whom  their  intercourse  was  not  the  most 
friendly,  and  although  it  was  opposed  by  their  priests 
and  doctors,  whose  interests  concurred  in  repulsing  any 
innovation  which  might  lessen  the  profits  of  attending 
the  sick  or  propitiating  evil  spirits,  it  was  received  in 
that  country  with  far  less  jealousy  than  in  any  nation  of 
Europe,  notwithstanding  our  claims  to  superior  freedom 
from  prejudice. 

The  date  of  the  introduction  of  vaccination  into  China 
is  1805.  In  the  spring  of  that  year,  Mr.  Hewet,  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  Portugal,  and  merchant  of  Macao,  making  a  voy¬ 
age  from  Manilla  to  that  place,  brought  with  him  on 
board  his  own  vessel  several  persons  inoculated  with  the 
‘cowpock  by  the  medical  gentleman  under  whose  care  the 
vaccine  matter  had  been  carried  from  the  Spanish  colo¬ 
nies  in  South  America  to  the  Philippine  Islands.  The 
smallpox  in  the  southern  provinces  of  China  is  an  annual 
visitant;  great  numbers  of  the  poorest  classes  in  these 
provinces  live  together  in  the  smallest  practicable  space, 
either  crowded  in  their  little  huts  on  shore,  or  in  their 
boats  on  the  river,  which  in  very  many  cases  are  the  only 
abodes  of  large  classes  :  amongst  these  poor  people,  whose 
habits  are  none  of  the  cleanest,  the  disease  regularly  makes 
its  appearance  in  the  month  of  February,  carries  off  great 
numbers  of  children,  and  disappears  in  the  early  part  of 
June,  soon  after  the  coming  on  of  the  great  heats.  Here 
was  a  fine  opportunity  of  testing  the  efficacy  of  the  new 
discovery,  and  of  convincing  the  natives  of  its  value.  The 
Chinese  showed  no  disposition  to  shun  the  trial ;  Dr. 
Pearson,  a  resident  in  the  country,  had  in  some  measure 
prepared  the  way,  by  a  pamphlet  detailing  the  benefit  to 
be  derived  from  the  practice,  which  was  translated  into 
Chinese  by  Sir  George  Staunton  and  widely  circulated ; 
the  Portuguese  at  Macao  also  had  spread  it  in  that  island 
as  extensively  as  their  opportunities  reached.  A  certain 
degree  of  confidence  was  thus  raised  among  the  people 
of  the  continent  before  the  practice  actually  reached  them. 
This  event  took  place  early  in  1806,  at  the  period  of  the 
removal  of  the  British  Factory  to  Canton,  when  Dr.  Pear¬ 
son  was  prepared  to  vaccinate  all  applicants ;  great  num¬ 
bers  of  children  were  brought,  thousands  were  vaccinated 
within  the  year,  either  by  Dr.  Pearson  himself,  or  by 
Chinese  instructed  and  provided  with  the  vaccine  matter 
by  him,  and  the  event  fully  answered  the  expectations  of 
those  who  tried  the  new  discovery.  The  failures  were 
very  few ;  and  although  the  native  practitioners  were  ne¬ 
cessarily  inexperienced,  no  complaints  were  made. 

In  a  very  few  years  the  smallpox  ceased  to  be  epide¬ 
mic  in  the  part  of  China  contiguous  to  Canton,  and  the 
evil  and  remedy  were  both  forgotten.  The  natives,  who 


were  so  desirous  of  anticipating  the  disease  when  the  dan¬ 
ger  was  imminent,  now  ceased  to  think  of  it ;  they 
seemed  to  suppose  that  the  malady  was  wholly  eradicated, 
and  Dr.  Pearson,  who  knew  better,  had  very  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  getting  a  sufficient  number  of  patients  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  lymph.  At  four  different  times  he  did  actu¬ 
ally  lose  it,  and  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  at  two  of 
these  epochs  he  obtained  it  again  from  considerable  dis¬ 
tances  in  the  interior,  to  which  it  had  been  carried  by 
native  practitioners,  who  had  continued  to  vaccinate  per¬ 
sons  in  places  where  the  attacks  of  smallpox  still  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  feared.  On  the  two  other  occasions,  it  had 
to  be  brought  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  at  the  same 
cost  and  with  the  same  care  as  at  its  first  introduction. 

Vaccination  is  gradually  diffusing  itself  through  that 
part  of  China  which  is  in  direct  communication  with 
Europeans,  but  up  to  the  present  moment  it  has  scarcely 
extended  much  beyond  that  limit ;  and  this  would  seem 
to  arise  not  so  much  from  prejudice  and  dislike  to  inno¬ 
vation,  as  from  the  difficulty  of  keeping  up  a  proper  sup¬ 
ply  of  efficient  matter,  and  of  properly  conducting  the 
necessary  operation  and  inspection  when  not  under  the 
eye  of  a  competent  European,  nor  within  a  distance  ad¬ 
mitting  of  reference  to  such  an  individual  in  case  of 
failure.  At  one  period  it  reached  so  far  as  Pekin,  and  k 
evinced  in  that  city  its  preservative  effects  so  extensively 
as  to  induce  much  confidence  in  its  power ;  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  the  supply  of  matter  was  not  kept  up  during  the 
healthy  season,  and  in  the  following  year  none  was  pro¬ 
curable. 

The  progress  of  vaccination  in  China  was  in  a  contrary 
direction  to  that  which  took  place  in  Europe.  The 
lower  classes  first  adopted  it,  and  very  extensively ;  from 
them  it  reached  the  middle  classes,  amongst  whom  it  is 
now  very  general,  and  more  recently  the  higher  ranks 
have  frequently  had  recourse  to  it,  though  the  compara¬ 
tively  little  exposure  of  their  children  to  contagion  makes 
it  less  imperative  upon  them  to  adopt  it.  Once  or  twice 
it  has  been  checked  by  reports  of  its  inefficiencv,  and 
some  well-authenticated  cases  of  smallpox  after  vaccina¬ 
tion  were  alleged  against  it.  These  cases  were  inves¬ 
tigated  by  the  Chinese  themselves  :  it  was  ascertained 
that  such  cases  had  occurred,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
was  proved  that  they  were  of  a  very  modified  nature ; 
that  instead  of  the  mortal  epidemic  which  had  so  often 
thinned  the  poorer  population,  the  malady  after  vaccina¬ 
tion  was  slight,  like  the  chicken-pox,  with  which  the 
Chinese  were  well  acquainted.  The  result  of  the  inves¬ 
tigation  was  a  generally  increased  confidence  in  the 
efficacy  of  vaccination. 

The  Chinese  now  engaged  in  vaccinating  are  mostly 
such  as  have  been  employed  about  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany’s  factory  at  Canton,  their  medical  men  having 
invariably  discountenanced  the  practice,  as  not  accordant 
with  the  ancient  rules  of  art,  from  which  they  dare  not 
depart,  and  perhaps  also  as  interfering  with  their  emolu¬ 
ments.  Many  of  the  vaccinators  are  intelligent  men, 
who  have  proved  themselves  to  be  able  and  careful  prac¬ 
titioners,  and  several  have  found  in  the  duty  they  have 
undertaken  a  source  of  reputation  and  profit.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  Hong  merchants  at  Canton  have  instituted  a  fund 
for  affording  gratuitous  inoculation  to  the  poor,  and  out 
of  it  they  have  apportioned  small  premiums  to  be  given 
to  such  as  bring  their  children  at  times  considered  un¬ 
lucky  or  improper  for  taking  any  remedy.  This  judi¬ 
cious  step  may  have  a  good  effect  in  rooting  up  super¬ 
stition  among  a  people  much  of  whose  religion  consists 
in  the  observance  of  lucky  and  unlucky  days. 
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ENGLISH  CORONATIONS. 


The  Regalia,  properly  so  called,  are  represented  grouped  on  the  left  side  of  the  wood-cut.  The  two  crowns  are  the  crown  of  state  and, 
the  imperial  crown.  The  imperial  crown  is  also  called  St.  Edward’s  crown,  as  having  been  made  for  the  coronation  of  Charles  II., 
to  supply  the  place  of  the  old  crown  (which  bore  the,  name  of  Edward  the  Confessor)  destroyed,  along  with  the  other  ancient 
Regalia,  by  order  of  Parliament.  The  imperial  crown  is  “the  crown  roval,  which  is  set  upon  the  king’s  head;”  the  crown  of 
state  is  for'the  accommodation  of  the  king,  to  be  worn  in  procession.  The  crown  of  state  represented  above  was  made  for  the 
coronation  of  George  IV.,  the  old  one  having  been  broken  up.  A  new  crown  of  state  has  been  made  for  the  present  queen,  which 
contains  all  the  jewels  of  the  former  crown,  with  many  additional  ones. 

Four  swords  are  used  at  a  coronation.  The  sw7ord  of  state,  represented  above  as  sheathed  in  its  ornamented  scabbard,  and  the  three 
swrords  of  mercy  and  of  justice.  The  sword  of  mercy  is  Curtana,  or  the  pointless  sword  ;  the  sword  of  spiritual  justice  is  obtusely 
pointed  ;  but  the  sword  of  justice  of  the  temporality  is  acutely  pointed.  St.  Edward’s  staff  is  represented  above  as  crossing  the 
imperial  crown  ;  it  is  a  large  golden  rod,  with  a  mound  and  cross  at  the  top,  and  is  carried  before  the  king  in  the  procession  to 
the  coronation.  The  sceptre  and  the  virge,  or  rod,  are  represented  crossed  in  the  foreground  of  the  wood-cut.  The  sceptre, 
surmounted  by  a  mound  and  cross,  is  placed  in  the  king’s  right  hand  ;  and  the  virge,  or  rod,  surmounted  by  a  cross  and  dove,  is 
placed  in  the  left  hand.  The  globe,  or  orb,  surmounted  by  a  cross,  is  supposed  to  have  been  used  originally  as  a  type  or  emblem 
of  sovereignty.  The  other  portions  of  the  Regalia  are  the  spurs,  of  fine  gold,  curiously  w  rought,  the  ring,  and  the  armil,  or 
armilla,  which  is  used  in  the  ceremony  of  investiture. 

That  portion  of  the  Regalia  which  is  used  when  a  queen  consort  is  crowned  consists  of  a  crown  of  state,  a  circlet  of  gold,  an  orb, 
similar  to  the  king’s  sceptres,  and  a  ring.  They  are  grouped  on  the  right  side  of  the  wood-cut,  the  sword  of  state,  crossing 
them.] 


Our  word  “king,”  unlike  the  analogous  words  in  the 
French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  languages,  which  are  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Latin  rex,  is  of  Teutonic  or  German  origin, 
Vol.  VII. 


and  is  very  generally  stated  by  etymologists  to  be  derived 
from  the  same  root  as  “  cunning,”  used  in  its  old  signi¬ 
fication  of  skill  or  capacity.  This  derivation  has  been 
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indeed  questioned,  but  apparently  without  just  ground  of 
dissent.  In  fact,  almost  all  official  terms  applied  in  dif- 
fereht  languages  to  governing  individuals',  can  be  traced 
to  words  signifying  originally  that  the  right  to  govern  is 
acquired  by  the  power  or  capacity  of  governing.  It  is 
therefore  a  very  natural  conjecture  that  amongst  a  rude 
people,  impatient  of  restraint,  and  only  willing  to  submit 
to  authority,  when  by  it  they  could  be  led  to  successful 
war  and  the  acquisition  of  plunder,  the  title  of  ciining , 
cyning ,  cyng ,  and  now  “  king,”  should  be  bestowed  by 
consent  and  acclamation  on  the  bold  leader  who  showed 
his  capacity  for  the  post.  They  hailed  him  as  the  cun¬ 
ning  man,  the  able  man,  the  powerful  man.  “  The  Ger¬ 
man  tribes,”  says  Gibbon,  “  were  contented  with  a  rude 
but  liberal  outline  of  political  society.  As  soon  as  a 
youth,  born  of  free  parents,  had  attained  the  age  of  man¬ 
hood,  he  was  introduced  into  the  general  council  of  his 
countrymen,  solemnly  invested  with  a  shield  and  spear, 
and  adopted  as  an  equal  and  worthy  member  of  the 
military  commonwealth.  The  assembly  of  the  warriors 
of  the  tribe  was  convened  at  stated  seasons,  or  oh  sudden 
emergencies.  The  trial  of  public  offences,  the  election  of 
magistrates,  and  the  great  business  of  peace  and  wai** 
were  determined  by  its  independent  voice.  Sometimes* 
indeed,  these  importaht  questions  were  previously  con¬ 
sidered,  and  prepared  in  a  more  select  council  of  the 
principal  chieftains.  The  magistrates  might  deliberate 
and  persuade,  the  people  only  could  resolve  and  execute ; 
and  the  resolutions  of  the  Germans  Were  for  the  most  part 
hasty  and  violent.  Barbarians,  accustomed  to  place  their 
freedom  in  gratifying  the  present  passion,  and  their 
courage  in  overlooking  all  future  consequences,  turned 
away  with  indignant  contempt  from  the  remonstrances  of 
justice  and  policy,  and  it  Was  the  practice  to  Signify  by  a 
bolloW  murmur  their  dislike  of  stick  timid  counsels.  But 
whenever  a  ffiOre  popular  orator  proposed  to  vindicate 
the  meanest  titizen  from  either  foreign  or  domestic  in¬ 
jury,  Whenever  he  called  upon  his  fellow-countrymen  to 
assert  the  national  honour,  or  to  pursue  some  enterprise 
full  of  danger  and  glory,  a  loud  clashing  of  shields  and 
spears  expressed  the  eager  applause  of  the  assembly.  A 
general  Of  the  tribe  Was  elected  on  occasions  of  danger  • 
and,  if  the  danger  was  pressing  and  extensive,  several 
tribes  concurred  in  the  choice  of  the  same  general.  The 
bravest  Warrior  was  named  to  lead  his  countrymen  into 
the  field,  by  his  example  rather  than  his  commands.  But 
this  power,  however  limited,  was  still  invidious.  It  ex¬ 
pired  with  the  war,  and  in  time  of  peace  the  German 
tribes  acknowledged  not  any  supreme  chief.  Princes  were, 
however,  appointed  in  the  general  assembly  to  administer 
justice,  or  rather  to  compose  differences,  in  their  respective 
districts.  In  the  choice  of  these  magistrates,  as  much  re¬ 
gard  was  shown  to  birth  as  to  merit.  To  each  was  assigned 
by  the  public,  a  guard,  and  a  council  of  100  persons ;  and 
the  first  of  the  princes  appears  to  have  enjoyed  a  pre¬ 
eminence  of  rank  and  honour  which  sometimes  tempted 
the  Romans  to  compliment  him  with  the  regal  title.” 

When  a  cyning  was  elected,  it  was  a  custom  to  elevate 
him  on  a  shield,  and  carry  him  round  the  host  in  trium¬ 
phal  procession.*  Mr.  Arthur  Taylor,  in  his  *  Glory  of 
Regality/  says  that  he  cannot  find  any  example  of  the 
elevation  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  though  the  practice 
of  cliairing  members  of  parliament  after  their  election  is 
considered  to  have  been  a  relic  of  the  old  practice.  The 
Roman  soldiers  used  to  hail  an  able  general  as  Impcrator 
(from  whence  emperor),  the  title  being  frequently  be¬ 
stowed  on  the  field  of  battle ;  and  before  it  became  an 
established  official  designation,  the  heads  of  the  Roman 
empire  used  to  write  after  their  names  how  often  in  their 
lifetime  the  title  of  Imperator  had  been  bestowed.  But 
if  the  practice  of  celebrating  the  election  of  a  king  by 
carrying  him  in  procession  elevated  on  a  shield  prevailed 
amongst  the  Anglo-Saxons,  it  must-  have  been  early  su- 

*  See  p.  256. 


perseded  by  Christianity.  It  is  a  very  natural  conse¬ 
quence  that  those  who  go  amongst  a  savage  people  as 
messengers  of  heaven  should  he  regarded  with  veneration 
and  awe ;  and  just  as  natural  that  kings  should  he  anxious 
to  receive  their  blessing,  and  appear  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people  as  consecrated  to  their  offices  by  ceremonies  hear¬ 
ing  the  mark  of  divine  original,  and  having  all  the  au¬ 
thority  of  a  sacrament.  Nor  need  we  wonder  that  honest 
zeal,  when  called  upon  to  officiate  at  a  coronation,  should 
look  to  the  Levitical  law  as  a  guide  and  exemplar.  Here 
was  a  divinely  instituted  ceremonial,  and  we  can  hardly 
expect  that,  in  times  comparatively  rude  and  unenlightened, 
a  nice  discrimination  should  have  been  exercised,  as  to 
whether  this  ceremonial  was  intended  for  a  peculiar  peo¬ 
ple,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  or  to  he  of  universal 
use  amongst  all  nations.  First  priests,  and  afterwards 
kings,  were  set  apart  and  anointed  with  “  holy  anointing 
oil,”  under  the  Jewish  dispensation  ;  and  therefore  Chris¬ 
tian  ministers  thought  they  were  warranted  in  perpetuat¬ 
ing  the  institution.  The  practice  was  acceptable  and 
grateful  to  the  converted  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  for  it 
strengthened  and  established  their  authority.  “  The 
first  kings  of  the  Saxoils  in  England  were  merely  the 
captains  of  the  several  invading  bands,  or  those  appointed 
to  succeed  them  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  with  the  Britons. 
The  long  continuance  of  that  Contest  first  made  the  office 
permanent,  and  converted  the  ffiilitarycommander  into 
the  supreme  magistrate  of  his  nation.  The  Saxon  word 
cyning ,  of  which  our  moderrl  word  king  is  an  abbrevia¬ 
tion,  appears  to  have  meant  the  offspring  or  creature  of 
the  cominuility.  That  in  early  times,  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  the  person  of  the  kipg  was  hot  sdcred*  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  the  law  afforded  him  the  same  security 
(in  kind,  though  different  in  degree)  for  his  life  that  it 
did  to  the  meanest  of  his  subjects.  lit  gave  him  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  his  weregild— rthat  is,  a  certain  pecuniary  value 
put  upon  his  life,  and  nothing  more/’* 

Harold,  the  last  Anglo-Saxoh  king,  had  no  hereditary 
right  to  the  throrte.  His  father  was  the  “  great  Earl 
Godwin,”  who.  by  his  activity,  cunning,  and  indefatiga¬ 
ble  spirit,  had  raised  himself*  front  being  a  cowherd, 
to  he  the  greatest  man  in  England,  the  king  not  ex¬ 
cepted.  Edward  the  Confessor  sat  oh  the  throne ;  but 
Godwin  had  forced  him  to  marry  his  daughter,  in 
order  to  secure  his  own  power.  Meanwhile,  as  Edward 
grew  old,  William  of  Normandy  kept  his  eye  closely 
fixed  upon  England,  hoping  to  obtain  the  kingdom 
when  his  cousin  died.  As  far  as  a  wish  or  a  will  might 
prevail  in  such  a  matter,  it  seems  to  have  been  Edward’s 
strong  inclination,  if  not  his  express  desire,  that  William 
of  Normandy  should  succeed  him.  Harold,  who,  on 
his  father  Earl  Godwin’s  death,  had  succeeded  to 
his  power  and  influence,  was  Wrecked  or  stranded  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Somme,  in  the  territory  of  Guy, 
Count  of  Ponthieu*  “  who,  according  to  a  barbarous  prac¬ 
tice  not  uncommon*  and  held  as  good  law  in  the  middle 
ages,  seized  the  wreck  as  his  right,  and  made  the  pas¬ 
sengers  his  prisoners  until  they  should  pay  a  heavy 
ransom  for  their  release.  From  the  castle  of  Belram, 
now  Beaurain,  near  Montreuil,  where  the  earl  and  his 
retinue  were  shut  up,  after  they  had  been  despoiled  of  the 
best  part  of  their  baggage,  Harold  made  his  condition 
known  to  Duke  William,  and  entreated  his  good  offices. 
The  duke  could  not  he  blind  to  the  advantages  that  might 
be  derived  from  this  accident*  and  earnestly  demanded  that 
Harold  should  be  released  and  sent  to  his  court.”  After 
some  delay,  and  on  the  promise  of  a  large  rtmsorti,  Harold 
was  delivered  up  to  William  ;  and  one  day,  while  he  and 
William  were  riding  side  by  side,  the  latter  said,  “  When 
Edward  and  I  lived  together,  like  brothers,  under  the 
same  roof,  lie  promised  me  that  if  ever  he  became  king 
of  England,  he  would  make  me  his  successor.  Harold  ! 
I  would  right  well  that  you  helped  me  in  the  fulfilment 
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of  this  promise ;  and  be  assured,  that  if  I  obtain  the 
kingdom  by  your  aid,  whatever  you  choose  to  ask  shall 
be  granted  on  the  instant. ”  Harold  was  under  a  neces¬ 
sity,  and  not  only  promised,  but,  by  a  trick,  was  made  to 
swear  publicly  over  a  heap  of  dead  men’s  bones,  esteemed 
as  holy  relics,  that  he  would  fulfil  his  promise. 

Edward  died  on  the  5  th  January,  1066,  and  was  buried 
in  the  newly-erected  abbey-church  of  Westminster,  which 
had  been  solemnly  consecrated,  about  a  week  before  his 
death.  Harold  was  brave  and  ambitious,  and  had  no< 
intention  of  keeping  his  oath.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  his  conduct  in  this  respect,  we  must  recollect  that 
William  had  no  right  to  the  throne,  that  the  oath  was 
made  under  compulsion,  and  that  a  lax  morality  prevailed 
in  the  middle  ages,  by  which  oaths  were  often  trifled 
with.  To  be  sure,  Harold  had  no  right  to  the  throne 
either  :  he  was  only  brother-in-law  to  the  de¬ 


ceased  king,  while  William  was  Edward’s  cousin.  Since 
William’s  time  there  have  been  three  instances  in  which 
foreign  kings,  distantly  related  to  the  royal  family  of 
England,  have  succeeded  to  the  throne.  These  aie, 
James  of  Scotland,  William  of  Holland,  and  George  of 
Hanover.  In  the  first  instance  the  nation  tacitly  acqui¬ 
esced,  and  the  succession  was  peaceable;  in  the  second 
the  foreign  prince  came  with  an  army,  but  he  was  invited 
by  at  least  a  large  portion  of  the  nation ;  and  in  the  third 
the  succession  was  settled  by  act  of  parliament  before 
the  death  of  the  predecessor.  But  William  of  Normandy 
could  urge  no  right  beyond  the  wish  or  will  of  his  de¬ 
ceased  cousin,  his  own  ambition,  and  his  sword.  Elarold 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England  by  'the  will  of  the 
people,  as  far  as  the  will  of  the  people  in  those  days  could 
be  ascertained.  He  was  therefore  the  rightful  king  of 
England,  and  William  was  an  invader  and  a  usurper.- ' 


[The  Grown  offered  to  Ilaroid  by  the  people. — Bajeux  Tapestry.] 


“  Harold  (we  quote  the  ‘  Pictorial  History  of  Eng¬ 
land’)  was  proclaimed  king  in  a  vast  assembly  of  the 
chiefs  and  nobles,  and  of  the  citizens  of  London,  almost 
ashsoon  as  the  body  of  Edward  was  deposited  in  the 
tomb,  and  the  same  evening  witnessed  his  solemn  corona¬ 
tion,  only  a  few  hours  intervening  between  the  two  cere¬ 
monies.  The  common  account  is,  that  Stigand,  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who,  in  right  of  his  office, 
should  have  crowned  the  king,  having  quarrelled  with 
the  court  of  Rome,  and  then  lying  under  a  sentence  of 


suspension,  the  ecclesiastic  next  in  dignity,  Aldred,  arch¬ 
bishop  of  York,  officiated  in  his  stead  ;  other  authorities 
affirm  that  Harold  crowned  himself,  or  put  the  crown  on 
his  head  with  his  own  hands  ;  but  both  William  of  Poic- 
tiers,  a  cotemporary  writer,  and  Ordericus  Yitalis,  who 
lived  in  the  next  century,  assert  that  the  act  was  per¬ 
formed  by  Stigand.  This  account  seems  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  representation  of  the  ceremony  on  the  Bayeux 
tapestry,  where  Harold  appears  seated  on  the  throne, 
with  Stigand  standing  on  his  left.  In  this  moment  of 


[(  orouation  of  Harold. — Bayeux  Tapestry.} 
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excitement  the  strong  mind  of  the  Saxon,  though  not 
destitute  of  superstition,  may  have  risen  superior  to  the 
terrors  of  the  dead  men’s  hones,  and  the  oaths  that  had 
heen  extorted  from  him  most  foully  and  by  force  in  Nor¬ 
mandy  ;  but  the  circumstances  no  doubt  made  an  unfa¬ 
vourable  impression  on  the  minds  of  such  of  his  country¬ 
men  as  were  acquainted  with  them.  Still  all  the  southern 
counties  of  England  hailed  his  accession  with  joy ;  nor 
was  he  wanting  to  himself  in  exertions  to  increase  his 
well-established  popularity.” 

The  well-fought  battle  of  Hastings  terminated  Ha¬ 
rold’s  reign  and  life;  and  William  of  Normandy  was 
crowned  king  of  England  in  Westminster  Abbey  on 
Christmas-day,  1066,  precisely  a  year  after  the  consecra¬ 
tion  of  the  edifice.  Though  William’s  right  to  the  crown 
lay  in  his  victorious  sword,  he  was  anxious  to  have  a 
Saxon  coronation,  and  to  make  it  appear  that  he  had  been 
elected  by  a  willing  people  to  rule  over  them.  Accord¬ 
ingly  a  number  of  English  were  gained  over  to  take  a 
part  in  the  ceremony;  and  while  a  Norman  prelate 
asked  the  Normans  if  they  were  willing  that  their  chief 
should  take  the  title  of  king  of  England,  the  archbishop 
of  York  put  the  same  question  to  the  English  who  were 
present  in  the  abbey.  The  loud  shouts  of  assent  returned 
to  these  questions  made  William’s  troops  on  guard  out¬ 
side  the  abbey  suspect  that  there  was  treachery,  and  that 
their  chief  was  in  peril.  Some  of  them,  therefore,  ran 
and  set  fire  to  neighbouring  houses  ;  others  ran  into  the 
abbey  with  drawn  swords.  The  English  fancied  they 
had  been  duped,  and  had  been  drawn  together  to  be  mas¬ 
sacred,  and  such  of  them  as  could  make  their  escape 
fled  :  the  Normans  imagining  that  the  Saxon  population 
of  London  had  risen  against  them,  shouted  and  increased 
die  tumult.  In  the  midst  of  all  the  confusion  William, 
though  nearly  deserted  and  much  alarmed,  continued  the 
ceremony  of  the  coronation  :  he  took  the  usual  coronation 
oath  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  the  form  of  which 
directed  that  the  king,  being  raised  from  the  ground,  and 
having  been  chosen  by  the  bishops  and  the  people,  should > 
with  a  clear  voice,  before  God  and  all  the  people,  promise 
to  observe  the  rules  enjoined  him.  To  this  he  added  a 
solemn  promise  that  he  would  treat  the  English  people 
as  well  as  the  best  of  their  kings  had  done. 

Sir  Harris  Nicolas  has  very  satisfactorily  established 
the  fact  that  the  reigns  of  the  early  Norman  kings  were 
dated  only  from  their  coronation ;  while  we  see  from 
history  that  hereditary  right,  meaning  by  that  the  claim 
of  the  eldest-born,  or  the  heir-apparent,  was  often  super¬ 
seded  by  the  popularity  or  activity  of  younger  brothers 
or  other  relations.  The  two  immediate  successors  of 
William  the  Conqueror  were  two  of  his  younger  sons, 
William  Rufus  and  Henry  Beauclerc,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  elder.  Henry  Beauclerc  endeavoured  to  settle  the 
succession  on  his  daughter  by  getting  the  barons  of  Eng¬ 
land  to  swear  fealty  to  her.  But  on  his  death  the  Nor¬ 
man  spirit  revolted  against  a  female  reign,  and  Henry’s 
nephew  Stephen  obtained  the  crown.  Yet  the  notion  of 
hereditary  right  and  of  a  king’s  will,  as  influencing  the 
succession,  must  have  been  strong  in  men’s  minds,  since 
Stephen  resorted  to  improper  practices  to  establish  his 
title.  He  got  the  steward  of  the  late  king’s  household  to 
swear  that  Henry,  on  his  death-bed,  had  chosen  his  ne¬ 
phew  Stephen  as  his  successor,  because  his  daughter  had 
offended  him.  This  would  have  no  influence  on  those 
who  considered  that  a  king  had  no  right  to  will  away  the 
crown  against  the  old  established  customs  of  the  realm ; 
but  there  was  no  such  thing  as  clearly-defined  principles 
of  succession ;  election,  hereditary  right,  or  at  least  rela¬ 
tionship,  to  the  deceased  king,  power,  and  persuasion, 
being  all  mixed  up.  The  clergy  took  advantage  of  Ste¬ 
phen’s  coronation  to  manifest  the  advance  they  had  made 
in  what  they  asserted  to  be  their  privileges  and  their 
rights.  They  had  centuries  before  taken  the  ceremony  of 
coronation  into  their  own  hands,  and  had  made  it  a  so¬ 


lemn  and  sacred  rite,  without  which  a  man  could  not  be 
made  king,  nor,  until  it  was  performed,  could  a  reign  be 
said  to  have  commenced.  But  now  Stephen  suffered 
them  to  annex  a  condition  that  they  would  only  obey  him 
as  long  as  he  preserved  the  liberties  of  the  Church  and 
the  rigour  of  discipline.  Stephen  did  offend  them,  and 
the  clergy  turned  against  him,  headed  by  his  own  bro¬ 
ther,  who  was  bishop  of  Winchester  and  papal  legate  for 
all  England.  When  the  king  was  a  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  the  daughter  of  Henry  I.,  the  legate,  in  an 
ecclesiastical  assembly  held  at  Winchester,  after  stating 
that  he  blushed  to  bear  testimony  against  his  own  bro¬ 
ther,  which  he  would  not  have  done  if  Stephen  had  not 
violated  all  his  engagements,  particularly  those  made  to 
the  Church,  proceeded  to  say,  “  And  now,  in  order  that 
the  kingdom  may  not  be  without  a  ruler,  we,  the  clergy 
of  England,  to  whom  it  chiefly  belongs  to  elect  kings  and 
ordain  them ,  having  yesterday  deliberated  on  this  great 
cause  in  private,  and  invoked,  as  is  fitting,  the  direction 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  did  and  do  elect  Matilda,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  pacific,  rich,  glorious,  good,  and  incomparable 
King  Henry,  to  be  sovereign  lady  of  England  and  Nor¬ 
mandy.”  Matilda  however  never  became  queen;  Ste¬ 
phen  regained  his  liberty  and  his  crown  ;  and  after  much 
contention  it  was  settled  that  he  should  retain  it  till  his 
death,  and  be  succeeded  by  Matilda’s  son,  who  accord¬ 
ingly  became  king  as  Henry  II. 

“  Henry  of  Huntingdon’s  account  of  Henry’s  acces¬ 
sion,”  says  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  “  is  very  remarkable,  as 
it  appears  to  support  the  opinion  that  the  interval  be¬ 
tween  the  death  of  one  monarch  and  the  coronation  of 
his  successor  was  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries 
considered  an  interregnum.  At  the  time  of  Stephen” 
demise  Henry  was,  he  says,  in  Normandy;  and  Theo¬ 
bald,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  many  other  nobles, 
were  sent  to  request  that  he  would  immediately  hasten 
to  assume  the  government.  Being,  however,  detained  by 
contrary  winds  and  other  causes,  he  did  not  land  until  a 
few  days  before  Christmas-day  [Stephen  had  died  on  the 
25th  October].  ‘  England  was  therefore,’  to  use  the 
words  of  the  chronicler,  ‘  without  a  king  for  about  six 
weeks.’  On  Henry’s  arrival  in  London  he  was  joyfully 
received  ;  and  being  ‘  blessed  as  king,’  lie  was  with  great 
splendour  placed  on  the  throne  of  the  realm.” 

Henry  was  succeeded  by  his  two  sons,  Richard  and 
John;  the  latter,  on  Richard’s  death,  procuring  his 
nephew  to  be  set  aside,  who  was  the  rightful  hereditary 
heir.  On  the  coronation  of  John  the  elective  nature  of 
the  crown  was  strongly  put  by  the  archbishop  of  Can¬ 
terbury.  He  is  reported  by  Matthew  Paris  to  have  said 
— “  Hear,  all  men !  It  is  well  known  to  vour  wisdom 
that  no  man  hath  any  right  of  succession  to  this  crown 
unless  he  be  elected  for  his  own  merits  by  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  kingdom,  with  invocation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  after  the  manner  and  similitude  of  Saul,  whom 
God  set  over  his  chosen  people,  though  he  was  neither 
the  son  of  a  king  nor  sprung  of  a  royal  line ;  and  in  like 
manner  after  him,  David,  the  son  of  Jesse,”  &c.  &c. 
We  may  learn,  as  well  from  the  forms  of  coronation  to 
be  found  in  Hoveden,  Walsingham,  and  other  historians 
of  the  Norman  period,  as  from  the  records  and  rolls  of 
Richard  II.,  that  the  king  was  used,  at  his  coronation, 
first  to  take  the  solemn  oath,  and  then  that  the  arch¬ 
bishop,  going  to  every  side,  related  to  the  people  how  the 
king  was  sworn,  and  asked  them  if  they  would  consent 
to  take  him  for  their  king  and  liege  lord ;  and  if  so,  they 
were  required  to  come  and  do  him  homage. 

John  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Henry  III.,  of  whom 
Robert  of  Gloucester  says — 

“  Henry  was  king  imad,  after  is  fader  Jon, 

A  sein  Simondes  day  and  sein  Jude  at  Gloucestre  anon.’'* 

Henry,  who  was  a  youth  when  his  father  John  died, 
would  probably  not  have  obtained  the  crown  but  for  the 
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activity  of  his  friends.  The  son  of  the  French  king  was 
at  the  time  in  England,  having  been  offered  the  crown 
by  a  number  of  the  English  barons  during  John’s  life¬ 
time.  The  contest  was  decided  by  force. 

Following  Henry  were  the  three  Edwards.  The  first 
Edward  was  abroad  when  his  father  died,  and  did  not 
return  till  nearly  two  years  afterwards — but  his  reign  is 
dated  from  the  day  of  his  proclamation,  four  days  after 
his  father’s  death.  The  second  Edward  was  deposed, 
and  the  third  Edward  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson 
Richard  II.,  the  son  of  the  Black  Prince.  Richard’s 
coronation  was  a  very  splendid  one ;  “  but  the  fatigue 
and  excitement  were  too  much  for  the  royal  boy,  who, 
after  being  anointed  and  crowned,  was  so  completely 
exhausted  that  they  were  obliged  to  carry  him  in  a  litter 
to  his  apartment.  After  some  rest  he  was  summoned  to 
the  great  hall,  where  he  created  four  earls  and  nine 
knights,  and  partook  of  a  magnificent  banquet,  which 
was  followed  by  a  ball,  minstrelsy,  and  other  somewhat 
turbulent  festivities  of  the  time.  Considerable  pains 
were  taken  to  spoil  this  young  king  from  the  first ;  such 
adulation  and  prostration  had  not  before  been  seen  in 
England ;  and  if  the  bishops  and  courtiers  did  rwt 
preach  to  the  boy  the  ‘  divine  right,’  they  seem  to  have 
made  a  near  approach  to  that  doctrine ;  and  they  spoke 
gravely  of  the  intuitive  wisdom  and  of  the  heroism  of  a 
child  not  yet  eleven  years  old.  These  men  were  indis¬ 
putably  answer  able  for  much  of  the  mischief  that  fol¬ 
lowed  ;  but  now  the  beauty  of  the  young  king’s  person, 
and  the  memory  of  his  father,  endeared  him  to  his  people, 
and  a  long  time  passed  before  they  would  think  anv  ill 
of  the  son  of  their  idol  the  Black  Prince.”  At  this 
coronation  the  king’s  eldest  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Lancas¬ 
ter  (one  of  the  brothers  of  the  Black  Prince),  “  claimed,” 
says  Speed,  “  to  be  now  Steward  of  England  in  right  of 
his  earldome  of  Leicester ;  and  as  he  was  duke  of  Lan¬ 
caster,  to  beare  the  king’s  chief  sword,  called  Curtana ; 
and  as  Earle  of  Lincolne,  to  cut  and  carve  before  the 
king.  His  petition  being  found  just,  were  confirmed  to 
him,  and  to  his  assigns,  the  two  earles  of  Derby  and 
Stafford,  the  first  to  beare  the  sword,  while  the  duke 
should  be  busied  about  other  offices  as  steward,  and  the 
other  to  cut  and  carve.  The  duke  then,  in  great  estate, 
held  this,  the  king’s  high  court  of  stewardship,  in  the 
Whitehall  of  the  king’s  pallace  at  Westminster,  neare  to 
the  chappell  of  the  said  pallace,  upon  the  Thursday 
before  the  coronation,  which  was  also  upon  a  Thursday. 
Then  Thomas  of  Woodstocke,  the  king’s  uncle,  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  exercise  the  office  of  Constable  of  England  in 
right  of  his  wife,  one  of  the  daughters  and  heirs  of  Hum¬ 
phrey  de  Bohun,  late  earle  of  Hereford,  and  Constable  of 
England.  Henry  de  Percy  was,  by  the  king’s  consent 
and  writ,  authorized  to  exercise  the  place  of  Marshall  of 
England  for  that  time,  saving  to  every  one  their  own 
right,  for  that  by  reason  of  the  time’s  shortness,  the 
claime  which  Margaret,  daughter  and  heire  to  Thomas 
of  Brotherton,  late  earle  of  Norfolk  and  Marshall  of 
England,  laid  thereunto,  could  not  be  discussed.” 

Richard  was  deposed  by  his  cousin  Henry,  the  son  of 
that  duke  of  Lancaster  who  officiated  at  the  coronation. 
The  reader  is  doubtless  aware  that  the  contest  between 
the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  which  disturbed 
England  for  so  many  years  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
was  a  contest  between  the  descendants  of  two  brothers, 
sons  of  Edward  III.,  younger  brothers  of  Edward  the 
Black  Prince,  and  uncles  of  Richard  II.  After  Richard’s 
deposition,  Henry,  his  cousin,  the  chief  agent  in  effecting 
the  overthrow  of  the  spoiled  and  misguided  king,  laid 
claim  to  the  crown  in  the  following  terms : — “  In  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Sonne,  and  of  the  Holie 
Ghost,  I,  Henrie  of  Lancaster,  claime  the  realme  of 
England,  and  the  crowne  with  all  the  appurtenances,  as 
that  I  am  descended  by  right  line  of  the  blood,  comming 
from  that  good  lord  King  Henrie  the  Third ;  and  through 


the  right  that  God  of  his  grace  hath  sent  me,  with  the 
lielpe  of  my  kin  and  of  my  freends,  to  recover  the  Sittne, 
which  was  in  point  to  be  undone  for  default  of  good 
governance  and  due  justice.” 

Three  Henrys  now  succeeded  each  other,  of  the  house 
of  Lancaster,  father,  son,  and  grandson.  The  third 
(Henry  VI.)  was  deposed  by  Edward  IV.  of  York.  Now 
three  princes  of  the  house  of  York  succeeded  each  other 
— Edward  IV.,  his  unfortunate  son  Edward  V.,  and 
Richard  III.  Henry  VII.  was  hailed  as  king  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  victory  of  Bosworth,  in  which  Richard 
was  killed  ;  and  the  rival  houses  were  reconciled  by  the 
marriage  of  Henry  with  Elizabeth  of  York.  Henry 
VIII.,  “  the  first  king  of  undisputed  title  for  more  than 
a  century,”  began  his  reign  on  the  day  after  his  father’s 
death,  Edward  VI.  on  the  day  of  the  death  of  Henry; 
and  “  the  custom  thenceforward  became  uniform  f _>r  eacli 
king  to  date  his  accession  to  the  crown  from  the  day  of 
the  demise  of  his  predecessor.” 

We  come  now  to  the  first  female  reign  over  England  ; 
and  the  ineffectual  attempt  to  make  Lady  Jane  Grey 
queen,  to  the  exclusion  of  Mary,  shows  not  only  the  great 
advance  made  by  society,  but  how  strong  the  notion  of 
hereditary  right  had  become,  almost  superseding  the  idea 
of  choice  of  election.  But  choice  was  still  implied  in  the 
form  used  at  Mary’s  coronation.  “  Sirs,”  said  the  bishop 
of  Winchester,  “  here  present  is  Mary,  rightful  and  un¬ 
doubted  inheritrix  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man  to  the 
crown  and  royal  dignity  of  this  realm  of  England,  France, 
and  Ireland,  whereupon  you  shall  understand  that  this 
day  is  appointed  by  all  the  peers  of  this  land  for  the  con¬ 
secration,  inunction,  and  coronation  of  the  said  most  excel¬ 
lent  princess  Mary — will  you  serve  at  this  time,  and  give 
your  wills  and  assent  to  the  same  consecration,  inunction, 
and  coronation  ?  Whereunto  all  the  people  answered 
in  one  voice,  Yea,  yea,  yea.  God  save  Queen  Mary  !” 

But  hereditary  right  and  the  “  prerogatives  of  the 
crown  ”  became  still  stronger  under  the  vigorous  reign 
of  Elizabeth. 

On  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  “  Cecil  took  no  other  precau¬ 
tion  than  placing  Arabella  Stuart  in  custody,  and  seizing  in 
two  nights  ‘  800  vagabonds  ’  in  London,  who  were  im¬ 
mediately  sent  off  to  serve  on  board  the  Dutch  fleet !”  * 

On  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  so  bitter  was  the  aversion 
to  the  name  and  style  of  king,  that  everything  was  done 
which  could  be  supposed  to  pour  contempt  on  royalty,  or 
to  destroy  all  association  with  it.  The  ancient  regalia 
were  valued,  and  then,  “  according  to  order  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  were  broken  and  defaced.”  But  the  people,  in 
their  hatred  of  kingship,  were  only  hiding  their  head  in 
the  bush,  and  fancying  that  their  whole  body  was  secure. 
Cromwell,  under  the  name  of  Protector,  was  as  much  a 
king,  as  any  that  ever  wore  an  English  crown.  But  pri¬ 
vation  did  not  teach  the  Stuart  race  wisdom.  Charles  II. 
and  James  II.  repeated  in  many  respects  the  same  conduct 
as  James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  the  only  difference  in  the  re¬ 
sults  being  that  Charles  I.  was  beheaded,  and  James  II. 
was  expelled. 

By  the  Revolution  of  1688,  in  which  a  foreign  prince, 
by  virtue  of  his  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  the  ex¬ 
pelled  king,  was  invited  to  share  with  his  wife  the  royal 
office,  the  old  principle  of  choice  or  election,  though 
associated  with,  was  yet  exalted  over,  hereditary  right. 
Compton,  bishop  of  London,  officiated  at  the  corona¬ 
tion  of  William  and  Mary,  instead  of  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who  scrupled  to  place  the  crown  upon  the 
heads  of  a  king  and  queen,  who  claimed  by  a  parliamen¬ 
tary  title,  and  not  by  hereditary  descent  and  divine  right. 
Yet  strange  to  say /this  very  doctrine  of  kingly  preroga¬ 
tive  and  divine  right,  the  pressing  of  which  had  produced 
two  revolutions,  had  caused  a  king  to  be  beheaded,  and 
another  to  be  expelled,  was  in  such  high  favour  with  the 
people  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  that  they  escorted  in  triumph 
*  ‘History  of  England*  in  LardnePe  ‘  Cyclopaedia.’ 
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Dr.  Sacheverell,  who  preached  passive  obedience  and  di¬ 
vine  right,  and  surrounding  the  queen  as  she  was  carried 
in  her  sedan  chair,  they  cried  out,  “  God  bless  your  sacred 
majesty !  we  hope  your  majesty  is  for  the  churph  and 
Dr.  Sacheverell !” 

From  the  Norman  conquest  to  the  accession  of  Queen 
Victoria  770  years  have  elapsed,  and  35  individuals  have 
held  the  kingly  office.  All  of  these,  with  the  exception 
of  one  individual,  Oliver  Cromwell,  have  been  related  to 
the  Conqueror  by  lineal  or  collateral  descent.  Out  of" 
tire  number,  6  have  been  deposed,  of  whom  4  were  either 
murdered  or  died  in  prison,  1  was  tried  and  executed,  and 
1  was  banished.  That  a  vast,  an  almost  immeasurable 
change  in  the  right  understanding  of  the  principles  of 
government  lias  taken  place,  may  be  seen  by  comparing 
the  earlier  with  the  later  periods  of  our  history. 

In  a  recent  number  (No.  3Q3)  we  have  given  a  “  Trans¬ 
lation  of  a  Statement  contained  in  the  Reports  of  Sir 
Francis  Moore,  concerning  the  coronation  of  James  I.,5’ 
which  gives  a  clear-enough  general  idea  pf  the  origin  and 
nature  of  the  claims  made  by  individuals  to  perform  cer¬ 
tain  services  at  a  coronation.  The  “  coronation  phaip  ” 
has  been  described  in  the  account  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
No.  149  ;  a  description  of  the  Regalia  and  some  account 
of  coronation  processions  have  been  included  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Tower,  Np.  27  S ;  and  a  general  notice  of 
royal  processions  through  the  city  of  London  lyas  given 
in  No.  366.  In  the  following  notice  of  the  ceremonial  of 
a  coronation,  we  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  what  has 
not  been  previously  described  in  the  ‘  Penny  Magazine.’ 

The  procession  from  the  T°wer,  through  the  city  of 
London  to  W estminster,  used  to  be  one  of  the  grandest 
portions  of  the  coronation  ceremonial.  It  was  omitfed  on 
the  coronation  of  James  I.  on  account  of  the  plagiie. 

“  Whereas,”  says  Fuller,  “  the  kings  of  England  used  to 
ride  from  the  Tower  through  the  city  to  Westminster, 
King  Charles  I.  went  thither  by  water  out  of  double  pro¬ 
vidence,  to  save  both  health  and  wealth  thereby.  For 
though  the  infectious  air  in  the  city  of  London  had  lately 
been  corrected  yvith  a  sharp  winter,  yet  was  it  not  so 
amended  but  that  a  great  suspicion  of  danger  did  remain. 
Besides,  such  a  procession  would  have  cost  him  three¬ 
score  thousand  pounds,  to  be  disbursed  in  scarlet  for  his 
train,  a  sum  which  if  then  demanded  of  his  exchequer 
would  scarce  receive  a  satisfactory  answer  thereunto ;  and 
surely  those  who  since  condemn  him  for  want  of  state  in 
omitting  this  royal  pageant,  would  have  condemned  him 
more  for  prodigality  had  he  made  use  thereof.”  Charles  II. 
revived  the  coronation  procession  through  London,  but 
that  was  the  last  time  it  was  practised. 

The  ceremony  of  the  coronation  now  commences  with  the 
recognition  of  the  right  of  the  king  or  queen  by  those 
who  are  present  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  says,  “  I  here  present  unto  you  (mention¬ 
ing  the  name)  the  rightful  inheritor  of  the  crown  of  this 
realm  ;  wherefore  all  ye  that  are  come  this  day  to  do  your 
homage,  service,  and  bounden  duty,  are  ye  willing  to  dp 
the  same?”  This  is  repeated  four  times,  the  arch¬ 
bishop  turning  to  the  east,  south,  north,  and  west,  the 
king  or  queen  standing  and  turning  in  the  same  way. 
The  practice  is,  to  answer  each  question  with  loud 
acclamations,  and  at  the  last  the  trumpets  sound  and 
the  drums  beat.  An  anthem  is  sung,  the  archbishop 
and  the  bishops  who  assist  him  vest  themselves  in 
rich  copes,  and  the  king  or  queen  rises,  and,  attended 
by  two  bishops  and  the  dean  of  Westminster,  apd  pre¬ 
ceded  by  the  officers  of  state  and  the  noblemen  carrying 
the  regalia,  advances  towards  the  altar  uncovered,  and 
kneels  dov/n  upon  the  cushions.  An  oblation  is  then 
offered  by  the  king  or  queen,  which  is  placed  on  the  altar, 
a  short  prayer  is  uttered  by  the  archbishop,  (he  regalia 
is  placed  on  the  altar,  and  all  retire  to  their  proper  places. 
The  Litany  is  then  read,  the  Communion  service  is  cele¬ 
brated,  and  a  sermon  preached  by  a  bishop.  When  the 


sermon  is  finished,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  reads 
from  a  parchment  roll  a  declaration,  containing  an  abjura- 
j  tion  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  to  which  the  king  or  queen  subscribes  his  or  her 
name.  The  coronation  oath  is  then  administered  : — 

Sir  (or  Madam),  Are  you  vyilling  to  take  the  oath  usually 
taken  by  your  predecessors  ? 

King  or  Queen.  I  am  willing- 

Archbishop.  Will  you  solemnly  promise  and  swear  to  go¬ 
vern  the  people  of  this  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  the  dominions  thereunto  belonging,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  statutes  in  parliament  agreed  on,  and  the 
respective  laws  and  customs  of  the  same  ? 

I  solemnly  promise  so  to  do. 

Will  you,  to  your  power,  cause  law  and  justice  in  mercy 
to  be  executed  in  all  your  judgment  ? 

I  will. 

Will  you,  to  the  utmost  of  your  power,  maintain  the  laws 
of  God,  the  true  profession  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  Protest¬ 
ant  reformed  religion  established  by  law  ?  And  will  you 
maintain  and  preserve  inviolably  the  settlement  of  the 
church  of  England,  and  the  doctrine,  worship,  discipline, 
and  government  thereof,  as  by  law  established,  within  the 
kingdoms  of  England  and  Ireland,  the  dominion  of  Wales, 
apd  the  town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  and  the  territories 
thereunto  belonging,  before  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms 
(of  England  and  Scotland)?  And  will  you  preserve  unto 
the  bishops  and  clergy  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  to  the 
churches  there  committed  to  their  charge,  all  such  rights 
and  privileges  as  do  or  shall  appertain  unto  them  or  any  of 
them  ? 

All  this  I  promise  to  do. 

The  king  or  queen  then  goes  to  the  altar,  and,  laying 
his  or  her  hand  upon  the  Gospels,  takes  the  following 
oath : — 

The  things  which  I  have  lierebefore  promised  I  will  per¬ 
form  and  keep,  So  help  me  God. 

The  king  or  queen  then  kisses  the  book,  and  signs  the 
oath. 

After  the  taking  of  the  coronation  oath  the  ceremony 
of  anointing  is  performed.  This  is  preceded  by  the  sing¬ 
ing  of  the  hymn  Veni  Creator ,  and  by  a  form  of  prayer 
accompanied  by  responses.  While  the  choir  sings  the 
anthem  “  Zadok  the  priest  and  Nathan  the  prophet 
anointed  Solomon  king  ” — the  dean  of  Westminster  takes 
the  ampula,  containing  the  oil,  from  the  altar,  and  pours 
a  little  into  a  spoon,  with  which  he  makes  the  cross  upon 
the  royal  head  or  hands.  After  the  anointing,  the  king  or 
queen  is  invested  with  the  coronation  robes,  and  the  crown, 
which  is  brought  by  the  archbishop  from  the  altar,  is 
placed  upon  his  or  her  head  by  the  dean  of  Westminster. 
At  this  moment  a  signal  is  given  from  the  top  of  West¬ 
minster  Abbey,  and  the  Rack  and  Tower  guns  fire  a 
salute.  Following  the  crowning  is  the  investiture  by  the 
ring,  the  delivery  of  the  sceptre,  rod,  and  Bible;  and 
when  Te  Deum  is  sung,  the  king  pr  queen  is  placed  on 
the  throne,  and  homage  is  rendered  by  the  bishops  and  peers. 

The  banquet  in  Westminster  Hall  was  omitted  at  the 
coronation  of  William  IV.,  and  the  precedent  has 
now  been  followed  at  the  coronation  of  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria.  It  was  during  the  banquet  that  the  cham¬ 
pion  appeared,  riding  into  the  hall,  with  the  earl- 
marshal  and  the  lord-high-constab]e  on  each  side  of 
him  on  horseback.  The  championship  was  instituted 
by  William  the  Conqueror,  after  the  battle  of  Hast¬ 
ings,  and  has  now  been  held  as  of  right  by  the  Dv- 
moke  family  sincp  thp  coronation  of  Richard  II.  The 
last  time  the  ceremony  took  place  was  at  the  coronation 
of  George  IV.;  and  that  coronation  was  also  the  last 
which  was  celebrated  with  all  the  old  feudal  splendour. 
The  reader  will  not  be  displeased  to  see  a  description  of 
it  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  was  present.  The  reader 
will  also  remark,  that  though  such  a  scene  was  one  pe¬ 
culiarly  calculated  to  fire  the  mind  of  Sir  Walter,  rousing 
all  his  political  and  literary  predilections,  and  bringing 
before  his  eye  a  living  representation  of  that  world  in 
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which  his  imagination  revelled,  he  yet  seems,  even  in  the 
warmth  of  his  description,  to  feel  that  there  was  incon¬ 
gruity  somewhere. 

The  following  is  Sir  Walter’s  description : — 

“  I  refer  you  to  the  daily  papers  for  the  details  of  the 
great  national  solemnity  which  we  witnessed  yesterday, 
and  will  hold  my  promise  absolved  by  sending  a  few 
general  remarks  upon  what  I  saw,  with  surprise  amount¬ 
ing  to  astonishment,  and  which  I  shall  never  forget.  It 
is,  indeed,  impossible  to  conceive  a  ceremony  more  au¬ 
gust  and  imposing  in  all  its  parts,  and  more  calculated  to 
make  the  deepest  impression  both  on  the  eye  and  on  the 
feelings.  The  most  minute  attention  must  have  been 
bestowed  to  arrange  all  the  subordinate  parts  in  harmony 
with  the  rest ;  so  that,  amongst  so  much  antiquated  cere¬ 
monial,  imposing  singular  dresses,  duties,  and  characters, 
upon  persons  accustomed  to  move  in  the  ordinary  routine 
of  society,  nothing  occurred  either  awkward  or  ludicrous 
which  could  mar  the  general  effect  of  the  solemnity. 
Considering  that  it  is  hut  one  step  from  the  sublime  to 
the  ridiculous,  I  own  I  consider  it  as  surprising  that  the 
whole  ceremonial  of  the  day  should  have  passed  away 
without  the  slightest  circumstance  which  could  derange 
the  general  tone  of  solemn  feeling  which  was  suited  to 
the  occasion. 

“  The  effect  of  the  scene  in  the  Abbey  was  beyond 
measure  magnificent.  Imagine  long  galleries  stretched 
among  the  aisles  of  that  venerable  and  august  pile — those 
which  rise  behind  the  altar  pealing  back  their  echoes  to  a 
full  and  magnificent  choir  of  music — those  which  occu¬ 
pied  the  sides  filled  even  to  crowding  with  all  that  Britain 
has  of  beautiful  and  distinguished,  and  the  cross-gallery 
most  appropriately  occupied  by  the  Westminster  school¬ 
boys,  in  their  white  surplices,  many  of  whom  might  on 
that  day  receive  impressions  never  to  be  lost  during  the 
rest  of  their  lives.  Imagine  this,  I  say,  and  then  add 
the  spectacle  upon  the  floor — the  altar  Surrounded  by  the 
fathers  of  the  church — the  king  encircled  by  the  nobility 
of  the  land  and  the  councillors  of  his  throne,  and  by  war¬ 
riors,  wearing  the  honoured  marks  of  distinction  bought 
by  many  a  glorious  danger-— add  to  this,  the  rich  specta¬ 
cle  of  the  aisles  crowded  with  waving  plumage,  and  coro¬ 
nets,  and  caps  of  honour,  and  the  sUn,  which  brighteiied 
and  saddened  as  if  on  purpose,  now  beaming  in  full  lustre 
on  the  rich  and  varied  assemblage,  and  now  darting  a 
solitary  ray,  which  catched,  as  it  passed,  the  glittering 
folds  of  a  banner,  or  the  edge  of  a  group  of  battle-axes 
or  partizans,  and  then  rested  full  on  some  fair  form,  ‘  the 
Cynosure  of  neighbouring  eyes,’  whose  circlet  of  diamonds 
glistened  under  its  influence.  Imagine  all  this,  and  then 
tell  me  if  I  have  made  my  journey  of  four  hundred  miles 
to  little  purpose. 

“  But  there  were  better  things  to  reward  my  pilgrim¬ 
age  than  the  mere  pleasures  of  the  bye  and  ear ;  for  it 
was  impossible,  without  the  deepest  veneration,  to 
behold  the  voluntary  and  solemn  interchange  of  vows 
betwixt  the  king  and  his  assembled  people,  whilst  he, 
on  the  one  hand,  called  God  Almighty  to  witness  his 
resolution  to  maintain  their  laws  and  privileges,  whilst 
they  called,  at  the  same  moment,  on  the  Divine  Being, 
io  bear  witness  that  they  accepted  him  far  their  liege 
sovereign,  and  pledged  to  him  their  love  and  their  duty. 
I  cannot  describe  to  you  the  effect  produced  by  the 
solemn  yet  strange  mixture  of  the  words  of  Scripture 
with  the  shouts  and  acclamations  of  the  assembled 
multitude,  as  they  answered  to  the  vbice  of  mb  prelate 
who  demanded  of  them,  Whether  they  acknowledged  as 
their  monarch  the  prince  who  claimed  the  sovereignty 
in  their  presence?  It  was  peculiarly  delightful  to  she 
the  king  receive  from  the  royal  brethren,  but  In  parti¬ 
cular  from  the  Duke  of  York,  the  fraternal  kiss  in  which 
they  acknowledged  their  sovereign.  There  was  an 
honest  tenderness,  an  affectionate  and  sincere  reverence 
in  the  embrace  interchanged  betwixt  the  Duke  of  York 


and  his  Majesty  that  approached  almost  to  a  caress,  and 
impressed  all  present  with  the  electrical  conviction  that 
the  nearest  to  the  throne  in  blood  was  the  nearest  also 
in  affection.  I  never  heard  plaudits  given  more  from 
the  heart  than  those  that  wrere  thundered  upon  the 
royal  brethren  when  they  were  thus  pressed  to  each 
other’s  bosoms, — it  was  an  emotion  of  natural  kind¬ 
ness,  which,  bursting  out  amidst  ceremonial  grandeur, 
found  an  answer  in  every  British  bosom.  The  king- 
seemed  much  affected  at  this  and  one  or  two  other  parts 
of  thfe  ceremonial,  even  so  much  so,  as  to  excite  some 
alarm  among  those  who  saw  him  as  nearly  as  I  did.  He 
completely  recovered  himself,  however,  and  bore  (gene¬ 
rally  speaking)  the  fatigue  of  the  day  very  well.  I 
learn  from  one  near  his  person  that  he  roused  himself 
with  great  energy,  even  when  most  oppressed  with  heat 
and  fatigue,  when  any  of  the  more  interesting  parts  of 
the  ceremony  were  to  be  performed,  or  when  anything 
occurred  which  excited  his  personal  and  immediate 
attention.  When  presiding  at  the  banquet  amid  the 
long  line  of  his  nobles,  he  looked  ‘  every  inch  a  king 
and  nothing  could  exceed  the  grace  with  which  he 
accepted  and  returned  the  various  acts  of  homage  ren¬ 
dered  to  him  in  the  course  of  that  long  dav. 

“The  champion  was  performed  (as  of  right)  by 
young  Dymocke,  a  fine-looking  youth,  but  bearing, 
perhaps,  a  little  too  much  the  appearance  of  a  maiden- 
knight  to  be  the  challenger  of  the  world  in  a  king’s 
behalf.  He  threw  down  his  gauntlet,  however,  with 
becoming  manhood,  and  showed  as  much  horsemanship 
as  the  crowd  of  knights  and  squires  around  him  would 
permit  to  be  exhibited.  His  armour  was  in  good  taste, 
but  his  shield  was  out  of  all  propriety,  being  a  round 
rondache ,  or  Highland  target,  a  defensive  weapon,  which 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  use  on  horseback,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  a  three-cornered,  or  heater-shield ,  which 
in  time  of  the  tilt  was  suspended  round  the  neck.  Par¬ 
don  this  antiquarian  scruple,  which,  you  may  believe, 
occurred  to  few  bilt  myself.  On  the  whole  this  striking 
part  of  the  exhibition  someWdiat  disappointed  me,  for  I 
would  have  had  the  champion  less  embarrassed  by  his 
assistants,  and  at  liberty  to  put  his  horse  on  the  grand 
pas.  Ahct  yet  the  young  lord  of  Scrivelsbaye  looked 
and  behaved  extremely  well. 

“  Returning  to  the  subject  of  costume,  I  could  not  but 
admire  what  I  had  prOviohsly  been  disposed  much  to 
criticise, — I  mean  the  fancy  dress  of  the  Privy  Council¬ 
lors,  which  Was  of  White  and  blue  satin,  with  trunk  hose 
and  mantels,  after  the  fashion  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time. 
Separately;  so  gay  a  garb  had  an  odd  effect  on  the 
persons  of  elderly  or  ill-made  meil ;  but  when  the  whole 
was  thrown  into  one  general  body,  all  these  discrepancies 
disappeared,  and  you  no  more  observed  the  particular 
manner  or  appearance  of  an  individual  than  you  do  that 
of  a  sbldifer  in  the  battalion  which  marches  past  you. 
The  whole  was  so  completely  harmonized  in  actual 
colouring,  as  well  as  in  association  with  the  general  mass 
of  gay,  and  gorgeous,  and  antique  dress,  which  floated 
before  the  eye,  that  it  wras  next  to  impossible  to  attend  to 
the  effect  of  individual  figures.  Yet  a  Scotsman  will 
detect  a  Scotsman  amongst  the  most  crovrded  assem¬ 
blage,  and  I  must  say  that  the  Lord  Justice-clerk  of 
Scotland  showed  to  as  great  advantage  in  his  robes  of 
Privy  Councillor,  as  any  by  whom  that  splendid  dress 
was  worn  on  this  great  occasion.  The  common  court- 
dress  Used  by  the  Privy  Councillors  at  the  last  coronation 
must  have  had  a  poor  effect  in  comparison  of  the  pre¬ 
sent,  which  formed  a  gradation  in  the  scale  of  gorgeous 
ornament,  from  tile  Unwieldy  splendour  of  the  heralds, 
ivhb  glowed  like  huge  masses  of  cloth  of  gold  and  silver, 
to  the  more  chastened  robes  and  ermine  of  the  peers.  I 
must  not  forget  the  effect  produced  by  the  peers  placing 
their  coronets  on  their  heads,  which  was  really  august. 

“  The  box  assigned  to  the  foreign  ambassadors  pre- 
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sented  a  most  brilliant  effect,  and  was  perfectly  in  a 
blaze  with  diamonds.  When  the  sunshine  lighted  on 
Prince  Esterliazy,  in  particular,  he  glimmered  like  a 
galaxy.  I  cannot  learn  positively  if  he  had  on  that 
renowned  coat  which  has  visited  all  the  courts  of  Europe 
save  ours,  and  is  said  to  be  worth  100,000/.,  or  some 
such  trifle,  and  which  costs  the  prince  100/.  or  two  every 
time  he  puts  it  on,  as  he  is  sure  to  lose  pearls  to  that 
amount.  This  was  a  hussar-dress,  but  splendid  in  the 
last  degree,  perhaps  too  fine  for  good  taste,  at  least  it 
would  have  appeared  so  anywhere  else.  Beside  the 
prince  sat  a  good-humoured  lass,  who  seemed  all  eyes 
and  ears  (his  daughter-in-law,  I  believe),  who  wore  as 
many  diamonds  as  if  they  had  been  Bristol  stones.  An 
honest  Persian  was  also  a  remarkable  figure,  from  the 
dogged  and  impenetrable  gravity  with  which  he  looked 
on  the  whole  scene,  without  ever  moving  a  limb  or  a 
muscle  during  the  space  of  four  hours.  Like  Sir  Wilful 
Witwoud,  I  cannot  find  that  your  Persian  is  orthodox; 
for  if  he  scorned  everything  else,  there  was  a  Mahom¬ 
etan  paradise  extended  on  his  right  hand  along  the 
seats  which  were  occupied  by  the  peeresses  and 
their  daughters,  which  the  Prophet  himself  might 
have  looked  on  with  emotion.  I  have  seldom  seen  so 
many  elegant  and  beautiful  girls  as  sat  mingled  among 
the  noble  matronage  of  the  land  ;  and  the  waving  plu¬ 
mage  of  feathers,  which  made  the  universal  head-dress, 
had  the  most  appropriate  effect  in  setting  off  their  charms. 

“  I  must  not  omit  that  the  foreigners,  who  are  apt  to 

consider  us  as  a  nation  en  frac ,  and  without  the  usual 

ceremonials  of  dress  and  distinction,  were  utterly  asto-  i 

•  * 


nished  and  delighted  to  see  the  revival  of  feudal  dresses 
and  feudal  grandeur  when  the  occasion  demanded  it,  and 
that  in  a  degree  of  splendour  which  they  averred  they 
had  never  seen  paralleled  in  Europe. 

“  The  duties  of  service  at  the  banquet,  and  of  attend¬ 
ance  in  general,  was  performed  by  pages  drest  very 
elegantly  in  Henri  Quatre  coats  of  scarlet,  with  gold  lace, 
blue  sashes,  white  silk  hose,  and  white  rosettes.  There 
were  also  marshal’s-men  for  keeping  order,  who  wore  a 
similar  dress,  but  of  blue,  and  having  white  sashes. 
Both  departments  were  filled  up  almost  entirely  by 
young  gentlemen,  many  of  them  of  the  very  first  con¬ 
dition,  who  took  these  menial  characters  to  gain  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  show.  When  I  saw  many  of  my  young 
acquaintance  thus  attending  upon  their  fathers  and  kins¬ 
men,  the  peers,  knights,  and  so  forth,  I  could  not  help 
thinking  of  Crabbe’s  lines,  with  a  little  alteration  : — 

“  ’Twas  schooling  pride  too  see  the  menial  wait, 

Smile  on  his  father  and  receive  his  plate.” 

It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  they  proved  but  indif¬ 
ferent  valets,  and  were  very  apt,  like  the  clown  in  the 
pantomime,  to  eat  the  cheer  they  should  have  handed 
to  their  masters,  and  to  play  other  tours  do  page,  which 
reminded  me  of  the  caution  of  our  proverb,  ‘  not  to  man 
yourself  with  your  kin.’  The  peers,  for  example,  had 
only  a  cold  collation,  while  the  aldermen  of  London 
feasted  on  venison  and  turtle ;  and  similar  errors  neces¬ 
sarily  befell  others  in  the  confusion  of  the  evening. 
But  these  slight  mistakes,  which  indeed  were  not  known 
till  afterwards,  had  not  the  slightest  effect  on  the  general 
!  grandeur  of  the  scene.  ” 
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RAT-CATCHERS  AND  RAT-CATCHING. 


[Rat-catcher  with  his  Terriers.  4c. — From  an  original  Sketch.] 


Part  of  what  the  American  ranger  said  of  the  hear 
(Washington  Irving’s  ‘  Tour  on  the  Prairies’)  may  be 
applied  in  our  island  to  the  rat — it  is  the  “  knowingest 
varmint”  of  any  creature  wre  have.  Its  sagacity  and 
cunning  are  really  extraordinary,  and  its  daring  courage 
remarkable  for  an  animal  of  its  size.  *  Yet  though  almost 
Vol.  VII, 


every  person  can  produce  a  budget  of  stories  about  the 
catching  and  killing  of  rats,  how  few  are  there  who  have 
accurately  observed  their  habits!  We  may  often  see 
people  carefully  baiting  traps  in  a  place  where  rats  are 
swarming,  and  marvelling  that  none  can  be  tempted  to 
enter,  when  the  simple  reason  is,  that  from  want  of  a 
"  2  L 
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little  consideration  tlie  sagacious  instinct  of  the  Least  is  -a 
match  for  the  awkward  attempts  made  to  capture  it. 
The  truth  is,  we  too  cordially  detest  the  rat  to  spend  much 
time  m  watching  its  habits.  It  is,- to' .the  greater  number 
of  ns,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  an  “  unclean”  creature ; 
and  the  prevailing  thought  is,  not  what  are  its  habits, 
for  some  of  these  we  know  too  well  by  the  destruction  it 
causes,  but  how  soon  we  may  get  it  exterminated  or 
chased  from  our  premises. 

The  rat  belongs  to  the  order  rodeniia  of  Cuvier,  the 
cjlires  of  Linnaeus.  This  order  is  characterised  by  two 
large  incisors  in  each  jaw,  separated  from  the  grinders  by 
a  vacant  space,  and  destitute  of  canine  teeth.  Some  of  the 
genera  have  the  grinders  with  flat  or  ridged  crowns, 
others  with  blunt  tubercles.  They  feed  generally  on 
vegetables,  but  the  species  with  tuberculated  grinders  are 
nearly  omnivorous.  The  number  of  genera  in  this  order 
is  considerable.  We  have,  in  Britain,  the  common  mouse, 
the  field  mouse,  the  harvest  mouse,  the  black  rat,  the 
brown  rat,  the  water  and  field  lemming,  &c.  Mas  rattus, 
the  black  rat,  is  characterised  by  the  body  being  black 
above ;  while  mas  decumanus ,  the  brown  or  Norway  rat, 
has  the  upper  part  of  the  body  covered  with  light-brown 
hair,  and  whitish  underneath.  But  localities,  food,  and 
age  cause  considerable  varieties  in  the  external  appear¬ 
ance  of  our  rats. 

The  brown  rat,  now  the  common  rat  of  our  island,  is  a 
comparatively  recent  importation  into  this  country.  But 
the  time  and  manner  of  its  importation  cannot  be  ascer¬ 
tained.  Its  original  country  is  said  to  be  Persia,  though 
now  it  is  spread  over  the  world.  Stories  have  indeed  been 
gravely  told  about  an  original  pair  or  pairs  having  been 
brought  over  in  some  vessel  from  Norway  (hence  the 
name  of  Norway  rat),  from  whence  the  stock  proceeded 
that  now  swarm  in  Britain.  It  is  possible  that  such  may 
have  been  the  mode  of  their  introduction,  but  that  is  all 
we  can  say  about  it.  It  appears  to  have  attracted  atten¬ 
tion  about  the  middle  of  last  century,  as  multiplying 
exceedingly  fast,  and  as  driving  the  black  rat  before  h — 
at  least  thinning  its  nunibers.  But  the  brown  rat  aids 
in  keeping  its  own  species  in  check,  a'  large  rat  being 
the  terror  of  its  weaker  companions.  Yet  ferocious  as 
they  are,  having  no  objection  to  prey  on  one  another  in 
lack  of  other  provender,  the  female  rat  manifests  strong 
maternal  instinct,  taking  up  its  young  and  running  with 
them  to  some  supposed  place  of  shelter  on  an  alarm  of 
danger,  such  as  the  turning  of  a  ferret  into  their  holes. 
They  breed  three  times  a  year,  producing  from  ten  to 
twenty  in  a  litter. 

The  antagonists  most  dreaded  by  the  rat  are  the  com¬ 
mon  weasel  and  the  ferret.  These  little  creatures,  in 
proportion  to  their  size,  are  more  bloodthirsty  and  daring 
than  the  most  tremendous  of  the  rapacious  quadrupeds. 
A  cat  or  a  dog  cannot  follow  a  rat  into  its  hole,  and  a 
rat  will  defend  itself  against  either  with  something  of  its 
natural  courage,  as  long  as  there  is  the  least  chance  of 
successful  resistance.  But  to  use  a  common  phrase,  its 
“  heart  sinks  ”  *  at  the  sight  of  a  ferret.  It  wall  not 
die  so  helplessly  submissive  as  a  rabbit  does  when  as¬ 
sailed  by  a  weasel  or  a  ferret,  for  in  all  circumstances  a 
rat  will  die  snapping  and  biting  if  it  can.  But  turn  a 
single  ferret’ down  a  rat-hole,  and  the  alarm  and  horror 
it  creates  is  soon  manifested.  The  rats  fly  wherever  they 
can,  the  ferret  pursuing  and  darting  at  the  neck.  The 
ferret  does  not  always  escape  without  savage  wounds,  for 
rat-catchers  sornetimes  recover  the  animals  they  employ 
with  such  tokens  of  their  conflicts  as  the  loss  of  an  eye. 
This  superiority  of  the  ferret  over  the  rat  is  not  to  be 
attributed  to  mere  superiority  in  strength,  for  a  ferret  is 
generally  not  above  14  inches  in  length,  exclusive  of  the 
tail.  But  it  is  a  resolute  and  dauntless  creature,  and  not 
to  be  intimidated  by  a  bite  or  two.  The  moment  it 
fastens  on  its  favourite  spot,  the  neck,  its  victim  is  se- 
cured,  for  it  cannot  be  shaken  off  till  it  has  drained  the 
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life-blood.  All  regular  rat-catchers  therefore  keep  a 
number  of  ferrets  for  their  occupation.  The  rats  who  fly 
to  the  mouth  of  the  holes  are  killed  by  the  dogs,  while 
those  who  cannot  escape  meet  a  similar  fate  from  the 
ferret.  But  they  do  not  employ  ferrets  in  places  where 
there  is  a  chance  of  losing  them  by  drains  or  sewers. 
They  set  traps  or  use  poison,  and  being  well  acquainted 
with  the  habits  of  the  creatures  they  are  employed  to 
destroy,  are  enabled  to  catch  or  kill  them  with  more  suc¬ 
cess  than  others.  Thus  they  are  careful  in  mixing  their 
poisons  or  baits  to  leave  no  scent  which  the  rat  may 
detect  so  as  to  rouse  its  suspicion,  and  they  employ  a 
little  of  some  of  the  oils  for  which  rats  have  a  strong 
predilection.  One  of  these,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  oil 
of  rhodium.  A  bait  scented  with  it  will  draw  a  rat  into 
almost  any  trap,  if  the  person  who  has  handled  it  is 
careful  not  to  leave  behind  a  scent  or  flavour  of  his 
hands.  A  mixture  made  up  in  the  following  propor¬ 
tions  has  been  very  effectual  : — a  quart  of  oatmeal,  four 
drops  of  the  oil  of  rhodium,  a  grain  of  musk,  and  two 
nuts  of  nux  vomica  powdered.  But,  of  course,  caution  is 
requisite  in  the  employment  of  poison ;  and  those  who 
do  not  wish  to  have  the  comfort  of  their  houses  affected, 
will  think  of  what  may  follow  if  a  poisoned  rat  dies 
behind  the  wainscot.  A  little  perseverance  will  fre¬ 
quently  drive  away  rats  from  a  dwelling-house,  if  care  is 
taken  to  block  up  their  holes  with  broken  glass,  &c.,  and 
plastering  them  over,  repeating  the  process  wherever  a 
new  entry  is  made.  If  the  house  is  in  a  country  place 
this  may  be  done  during  summer,  when  the  rats  gene¬ 
rally  take  to  the  fields.  But  in  large  establishments, 
where  they  can  find  food  in  abundance,  and  great  faci¬ 
lities  for  shelter,  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  rid  of  the  pests ; 
all  the  ordinary  means  are  frequently  found  to  fail,  such 
as  the  use  of  traps,  poison,  ill-treating  a  rat  and  letting 
it  off,  &c.  The  following  little  narrative  contains  a  few 
particulars  of  what  frequently  occurs  when  the  attempt 
to  exterminate  rats  is  not  managed  properly. 

In  a  large  establishment,  where  many  men  and  boys 
were  employed,  a  colony  of  rats  grew  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  become  a  seriously  destructive  pest.  Much  time  was 
lost  every  morning  in  repairing  damages  inflicted  on  work 
during  the  preceding  night  by  these  destructive  gnawers ; 
and  though  for  a  time  poison  seemed  to  have  some  effect, 
it  lost  its  power,  for  the  rats  impudently  dragged  out 
the  dead  bodies  of  their  comrades,  leaving  them  in  the 
court-yard,  or  on  the  floor,  and  then,  instructed  by  their 
instinctive  sagacity,  refused  to  taste  anything  which  their 
sense  of  smell  told  them  had  poison  mixed  with  it.  A 
number  of  cats  were  kept,  but  they  were  comparatively 
useless,  for  they  either  slept  during  the  night,  or,  over¬ 
awed  by  the  number  of  their  antagonists,  did  not  attempt 
to  give  them  much  molestation.  Traps  were  also  em¬ 
ployed,  and  for  a  time  were  useful  in  diminishing  the 
numbers  of  the  rats.  Every  morning  many  prisoners 
were  found  in  them,  most  of  them  however  being  either 
young  or  not  full  grown,  for  the  old  rats  were  wary  in 
committing  themselves.  The  watch-dog,  being  an  admir¬ 
able  rat-killer,  was  employed  to  destroy  the  prisoners  * 
and  it  became  a  regular  piece  of  sport  to  open  the  traps 
in  the  yard,  and  admire  the  dog’s  slaughtering  dexterity. 
In  fact,  so  exciting  did  this  sport  become,  that  many  a 
lazy  fellow,  young  and  old,  noted  for  their  habits  of 
lagging  in  after  the  •  regular  hour  of  cojnmencing  work, 
now  became  “  early  risers,”  and  thronged  with  the  rest 
to  enjoy  the  fun.  The  dog  was  not  only  a  dexterous  but 
a  humane  slaughterer.  He  gave  no  unnecessary  torture ; 
never  tantalized  his  victim  while  it  lived,  nor  “  worried” 
or  mangled  the  body  when  dead.-  If  half  a  dozen 
rats  were  turned  out  at  once,  he  wheeled  nimbly  about, 
caught  each  by  the  nape  of  the  neck,  disabling  it  with  a 
bite,  and  having  thus  prevented  their  escape,  he  would 
deliberately  return,  going  to  each  in  succession,  and  ex¬ 
tinguish  life  by  another  bite  or  tWo. 
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But  poison,  traps,  cats,  arid  dog  seemed  all  ineffectual, 
f  he  rats  refused  to  enter  the  traps,  and  the  regular  morn¬ 
ing’s  sport  became  scanty  and  unexciting,  while  the 
damage  done  during  the  night  continued  as  much  as  ever. 
Ingenuity  was  baffled,  for  the  rats  improved  remarkably 
in  cunning.  There  were  some  windows  that  overlooked 
a  place  where  rubbish  and  garbage  were  thrown.  This 
was  a  central  feeding-place  for  the  rats,  and  during  the 
day -  considerable  havoc  was  committed  by  the  discharge 
of  mimic  arrows,  many  of  the  boys  being  provided  with 
little  bows  and  arrows,  with  which  they  amused  them¬ 
selves,  often  when  they  should  have'  been  attending  their 
employment-.  During  the  dinner  hour,  when  all  was 
still,  first  one  head,  and  then'  another,  would  appear  at 
the  mouth  of  the  rat-holes,  the  sharp  cunning  eyes  care¬ 
fully  scanning  the  windows  above,  to  see  it  there  was  any 
danger  before  venturing  out.  By-and-by,  if  all  con¬ 
tinued  quiet,  one  or  two  young  ones  would  emerge,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  few  more,  but  the  old  ones  would  rarely  trust 
themselves  out  without  a  long  continued  assurance,  of 
peace  and  safety.  Even  the  young  ones  learned  caution. 
Amongst  other  expedients,  a  box  was  balanced  on  a  stick, 
with  a  bait  inside.  One  hiorning  the  box  was  discovered 
to  be  down,  but  the  floor  round  about  was.  strewed  with 
chips.  A  rat  had  pulled  the  box  down  upon  himself, 
but  he  scorned  to  be  kept  a  prisoner.  He  had  gnawed, 
the  floor,  scooping  out  a  channel,  and  then  cut  out  an 
archway  in  the  side  of  the  box,  through  which  he  had 

walked  out.  '  ,  . 

It  was  suggested  to  the  head  of  the  establishment,  that 
if  he  would  cause  a  live  rat  to  be  smeared  with  some 
offensive  ingredient,  and  then  turned  off,  its  smell  would 
so  annoy  the  others,  as  to  make  them  shift  their  quarters. 
It  was  done,  but  the  rats  did  not  choose  that  their  whole 
body  politic  should  be  upset  because  one  unlucky  vagrant 
was  ill-flavoured.  Whether  he  was  killed,  or  merely 
expelled,  did  not  appear.  Another  experiment  was  tried — 
a  cruel  and  a  hazardous  one.  A  large  rat,  daubed  over 
with  turpentine,  was  set  fire  to,  and  suffered  to  go  off,  its 
body  smoking,  and  a  long  piece  of  cord  being  attached 
to  its  tail.  It  was  found  about  a  week  afterwards  in  the 
court-yard,  having  been  killed  during  the  night  by  the 
dog.  It  had  nipped  its  tail  off,  close  to  the  body,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  the  cord,  and  seemed  to  have  been 
recovering  from  the  effects  of  the  useless  and  dangerous 
mode  of  torture  to  which  it  had  been  subjected ;  but 
whether  or  not  it  had  lost  “  caste”  amongst  its  acquaint¬ 
ance  and  neighbours,  and  had  become  a  wanderer,  could 
not  be  ascertained. 

At  last  a  rat- catcher  was  employed,  and  it  was  amusing 
to  remark  the  quiet  mysterious  air  with  which  he  affected 
to  go  about  his  business,  and  the  contempt  he  manifested 
towards  all  dabblers  in  the  science  of  rat-catching.  He 
came  with  his  ferrets  and  his  dogs,  and  began  his  opera¬ 
tions  in  an  outhouse.  Presently  the  barking  of  the  dogs 
told  him  that  there  were  rats  below,  and  taking  a  ferret, 
from  his  bag,  he  let  it  descend.  In  a  minute  or  two,  a 
squealing  announced  the  alarm  and  dismay  which  tne 
presence  and  assault  of  the  ferret  had  caused ;  and  the 
rat-catcher,  giving  the  word  ol  command  to  his  dogs, 
“  Stand !”  set  each  to  guard  a  separate  hole.  Several  rats 
now  sprang  out,  and  were  killed,  and  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  were  killed  by  the  ferret,  which  was  some  time  before 
it  re-appeared,  having  stayed  below  to  gorge  itself.  The 
rat-catcher  was  employed  about  a  week,  during  which 
time  he  destroyed  a  great  number.  On  some  part  of  the 
premises  he  would  not  let  his  ferrets  loose,  fearful  of  not 
recovering  them,  if  they  entered  a  dram  or  sewer.  .There 
he  employed  poison  and  traps,  and  was  certainly  very 
successful  in  capturing.  He  did  not  exterminate  the 
colony,  but  he  seriously  thinned  its  numbers. 

A  rat-catcher  usually  agrees  with  a  farmer  or  country 
gentleman  to  keep  his  house  and  grounds  free  from  rats 
for  an  annual  payment,  or  else  he  is  paid  so  much  for 


the  particular  job.  The  first  mode  of  payment  is,  of 
course,  the  most  satisfactory  to  a  man  who  follows  rat- 
catching  as  a  profession,  as  it  constitutes  one  of  his  cer¬ 
tain  dependencies  for  a  livelihood.  One  rat-catcher,  who 
lives  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  states  that  he 
usually  keeps  from  twenty  to  thirty  ferrets,  -which  he 
feeds  with  rats.  A  thoroughly  trained  ferret,  when 
let  loose,  will  kill  as  many  rats;  as  it  can,  and  return 
to  its  keeper,  but  one  not  so  docile  often  stays  a  long 
time  in  the  raffholes,  feeding  bn  the  animals  it  has 
killed.  *  v  ■  * 

The  individual  rat-catcher  to  whom  we  have  alluded 
mentions  that,  on  one  occasion,  he  turned  a  ferret  into  a 
rat-hole  in  a  barn,  when  he  heard  the  usual  signals  of 
distress,  evincing  the  havoc  it  was  making.  After  having 
waited  a  long  time,  he  heard  a  sound,  as  if  the  ferret 
was  uttering  a  stifled  kind  of  moan,  and  being  anxious 
to  ascertain  the  cause,  he  got  a  board  to  be  lifted,  and 
found  that  the  ferret  had  completely  blocked  up  the  pass¬ 
age  behind  it  with  the  bodies  of  the  rats  it  had  killed, 
and  was  suffocating  for  want  of  air.  When  a  ferret  is 
•employed  to  turn  out  rabbits,  the  rat-catcher  secures  its 
mouth  by  a' stitch  on  each  side. 

,  ’The  voracious  and  destructive  habits  of  the  rat  not 
only  make  it.  a  great  pest  wherever  grain  is  housed  or 
stacked,  but  cause  it  to  be  disliked  generally  wherever  it 
makes  its  appearance.  We  can  almost  tolerate  a  mouse 
in  the  drawing-room,  when  the  appearance  of  a  rat  in  the 
kitchen  creates  a  shudder  of  horror.  A  thoroughly-do¬ 
mesticated  cat  usually  declines  a  combat  with  a  full- 
grown  rat,  though  we  have  seen  a  kitten  gssail  a  rat 
nearly  as  large  as  itself,  unsuccessfully  yet  courageously. 
But  rat-catchers  know  that  localities  have  great  influence 
on  the  savage  nature  of  rats — a  rule,  in  fact,  which  holds 
with  all  savage  animals,  large  and  small.  In  places  where 
they  are  not  much  hunted  and  scared,  rats  are  cunning 
and  timid,  and  a  person  who  has  nerve  and  dexterity 
enough  to  seize  one  with  his  hand  will  sometimes  find 
them  so  overcome  with  fear  as  scarcely  to  attempt  to  bite. 
Thus  we  have  seen  a  boy  (and  doubtless  many  persons 
have  witnessed  similar  feats)  seize  a  large  rat,  raise  it  in 
the  air,  and  dash  it  on  the  ground.  But  wherever  they 
are  in  considerable  numbers,  and  are  not  much  disturbed, 
they  are  audacious  and  fierce,  and  bite  wickedly  and 
cruelly. 

That  rats  can  be  tamed,  and  rendered  docile  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent,  is  well  known,  from  many  experiments  that 
have  been  tried  with  them.  But  we  never  can  be  brought 
to  regard  them  as  “  amiable”  creatures.  Mice-  are  ele¬ 
gant  little  animals,  and  one  feels  disposed  to  be  amused 
with  them  ;  but  rats,  to  say  the  best  that  our  prejudices 
will  allow,  are  “  nasty  things.”  Most  of  our  London 
readers  have  doubtless  witnessed  John  Austin’s  exhibi¬ 
tion,  on  the  Waterloo  Bridge  Road,  where  “  the  cat,  the 
rat,  the  mouse,  the  hawk,  the  rabbit,  the  guinea-pig,  the 
owl,  the  pigeon,  the  starling,  and  the  sparrow,  each  enjoys, 
as  far  as  can  be  enjoyed  in  confinement,  its  respective 
mode  of  life  in  the  company  of  others  ;  the  weak  without 
fear,  and  the  strong  without  the  desire  to  injure.”*  Yet 
we  have  seen  one  of  John  Austin’s  rats  bite  his  finger 
viciously,  merely  because  it  was  asked  to  stir  itself  and 
be  exhibited  along  with  its  brethren. 


A  BALL  HELD  IN  A  COAL-MINE. 

[From  a  Correspondent.] 

It  is  customary  throughout  the  coal  districts  of  North¬ 
umberland  and  Durham,  when  a  new  stratum  of  coal 
has  been  obtained,  to  celebrate  the  event  by  a  public  re¬ 
joicing  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood. 
These  rejoicings  are  of  various  kinds,  such  as  the  firing 
of  cannon,  or  a  public  procession;  but  the  following 

*  See  the  ‘  Menageries— Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge, 
for  an  account  of  John  Austin’s  exhibition. 
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which  took  place  on  the  6th  of  February,  1829,  at  Gos- 
forth  Colliery,  distant  about  two  miles  from  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  is  perhaps  worthy  of  being  particularly  men¬ 
tioned. 

On  the  Saturday  previous  to  the  circumstance  I  am 
about  to  relate,  the  miners  employed  in  sinking  a  pit  at 
Gosforth  reached  the  coal.  Two  years  and  a  half  had 
been  spent  in  sinking  this  pit,  the  shaft  of  which  was  cut 
through  160  fathoms  of  solid  rock  ;  and  therefore  the 
event  was  considered  as  one  of  great  importance  in  the 
surrounding  vicinity.  Among  other  rejoicings  which  took 
place  on  this  occasion  was  a  ball,  which  was  held  in  the 
mine,  at  the  depth  of  about  1100  feet  below  the  surface. 
The  ball-room  is  stated  to  have  been  in  the  forni  of  an  L ; 
its  width  1 5  feet,  base  22  feet,  and  perpendicular  48  feet. 
The  company,  to  the  number  of  230,  of  whom  about  100 
were  ladies,  began  to  assemble  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine 
at  half-past  nine  o’clock  a.m.,  and  continued  to  descend 
the  pit  until  one  o’clock  p.m.  Immediately  on  their  ar¬ 
rival  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  each  individual  proceeded 
to  the  face  of  the  drifts ,  and  hewed  a  piece  of  coal  as  a 
remembrance  of  this  perilous  expedition,  and  then  re¬ 
turned  to  take  part  in  the  festivities  of  the  ball-room.  An 
excellent  band,  composed  entirely  of  miners,  was  in  at¬ 
tendance.  As  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of  guests  were 
assembled,  dancing  commenced,  and  was  continued  with¬ 
out  intermission  till  about  three  o’clock  p.m.,  when  they 
began  to  ascend  the  pit,  which  all  of  them  accomplished 
in  perfect  safety,  highly  gratified  with  the  subterranean 
amusements  in  which  they  had  partaken. 

The  colliery  at  which  this  novel  entertainment  took 
place  is  now  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  Northumber¬ 
land. 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  CHAFFINCH  ON  THE 

CONTINENT. 

Throughout  Holland  and  Belgium,  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  Continent,  so  highly  is  the  song  of  Chaffinch 
( Fringilla  Calebs')  admired  by  all  classes  of  the  people, 
that  the  possession  of  one  of  those  little  songsters  is 
prized  as  an  object  of  the  greatest  value.  To  such  a 
degree,  indeed,  is  this  admiration  carried,  that  it  amounts 
in  many  instances  to  almost  perfect  enthusiasm,  and  in 
order  to  possess  a  chaffinch  with  a  full  and  clear  note 
the  greatest  sacrifices  will  frequently  be  made.  For 
instance,  “  with  the  Thuringian,”  says  an  anonymous 
contemporary  writer,  “  the  admiration  of  the  chaffinch’s 
song  becomes  a  passion.  He  will  travel  miles  if  he  hear 
of  the  arrival  of  a  wild  one  with  a  good  note  from  a 
neighbouring  country,  and  he  will  sell  his  cow  to  pos¬ 
sess  it.  He  has  created  a  set  of  terms  to  designate  the 
eight  different  c  songs’  which  his  ear  has  detected,  and 
when  he  obtains  a  bird  that  sings  the  best  of  these  in 
perfection,  hardly  any  price  will  tempt  him  to  part  with 
it.  To  procure  a  good  chaffinch  a  common  workman 
will  deprive  himself  of  almost  all  necessaries  till  he  has 
saved  the  money  which  is  to  make  him  happy  by  the 
possession  of  his  favourite  songster.” 

Unfortunately  this  enthusiastic  fondness  of  our  Con¬ 
tinental  neighbours  for  the  song  of  the  Chaffinch  is 
carried  to  such  an  excess  as  to  degenerate  into  absolute 
cruelty.  They  inflict  upon  those  beautiful  objects  of 
their  devotion,  notwithstanding  that  their  “  wood-notes 
wild  ”  minister,  as  we  have  seen,  so  highly  to  their 
delight,  an  operation  of  the  most  barbarous  description, 
in  order  to  prolong  beyond  its  natural  duration  the  power 
that  produces  this  delight ; — they  sear  out  their  eyes  with 
a  red-hot  iron,  a  process  which,  it  is  supposed,  tends  to 
this  end,  and  to  heighten  the  effect  of  their  artless 
melody.  Mr.  Waterton,  after  alluding  in  one  of  his 
Essays  to  the  existence  of  this  cruel  operation  upon  the 
Chaffinch,  has  the  following  remarks  with  reference  to  it : 
— ■“  Poor  .Chaffinches,  poor  choristers,  poor  little  suf¬ 


ferers  !  My  heart  aches  as  I  pass  along  the  streets  and 
listen  to  your  plaintive  notes.  At  all  hours  of  the  day 
we  may  hear  these  hapless  captives  singing  (as  far  as 
we  can  judge)  in  apparent  ecstacy.  I  would  fain  hope 
that  these  prisoners,  so  woe-begone,  and  so  steeped  in 
sorrow,  to  the  eye  of  him  who  knows  their  sad  story, 
may  have  no  recollection  of  those  days  when  they  poured 
forth  their  wild  notes  in  the  woods,  free  •  as  air,  the 
happiest  of  the  happy !  Did  they  remember  the  hour 
when  the  hand  of  man  so  cruelly  deprived  them  both  of 
liberty  and  eye-sight,  we  should  say  that  they  would 
pine  in  anguish,  and  sink  down  at  last,  a  certain  prey  to 
grief  and  melancholy.  At  Aix-la-Chapelle  may  be  seen 
a  dozen  or  fourteen  of  these  blind  songsters  hung  out  in 
cages  at  a  public-house,  not  far  from  the  cathedral. 
They  sing  incessantly,  for  months  after  those  in  liberty 
have  ceased  to  warble ;  and  they  seem  to  vie  with  each 
other  which  can  carol  in  the  loudest  strain.  There  is 
something  in  song  so  closely  connected  with  the  over¬ 
flowings  of  a  joyous  heart,  that  when  we  hear  it  we 
immediately  fancy  we  can  see  both  mirth  and  pleasure 
joining  in  the  party.  Would,  indeed,  that  both  of  these 
were  the  constant  attendants  on  this  much-to-be-pitied 
group  of  captive  choristers.  How  the  song  of  birds  is 
involved  in  mystery !  mystery  probably  never  to  be 
explained.  Whilst  sauntering  up  and  down  the  Con¬ 
tinent  in  the  blooming  month  of  May  we  hear  the  fre¬ 
quent  warbling  of  the  Chaffinch ;  and  then  we  fancy 
that  he  is  singing  solely  to  beguile  the  incubation  of  his 
female,  sitting  on  her  nest  in  a  bush  close  at  hand. 
But  on  returning  to  the  town  we  notice  another  little 
Chaffinch,  often  in  some  wretched  alley,  a  prisoner  with 
the  loss  of  both  its  eyes,  and  singing  nevertheless  as 
though  its  little  throat  would  burst.  Does  this  blind 
captive  pour  forth  its  melody  in  order  to  soothe  its 
sorrows  ?  Has  Omnipotence  kindly  endowed  the  Chaf¬ 
finch  with  vocal  faculties  which .  at  one  time  may  be 
employed  to  support  it  in  distress,  and  at  another  to  add 
to  its  social  enjoyments  ?  What  answer  shall  we  make  ? 
We  know  not  what  to  say.  But  be  it  as  it  will,  I  would 
not  put  out  the  eyes  of  the  poor  Chaffinch,  though  by 
doing  so  I  might  render  its  melody  ten  times  sweeter 
than  that  of  the  sweet  nightingale  itself.  Oh,  that  the 
potentate  in  whose  dominions  this  little  bird  is  doomed 
to  such  a  cruel  fate,  would  pass  an  edict  to  forbid  the 
perpetration  of  the  barbarous  deed !  Then  would  I 
exclaim,  ‘  0  king  of  men  !  thy  act  is  worthy  of  a  royal 
heart.  That  kind  Being  who  is  a  friend  to  the  friend¬ 
less  shall  recompense  thee  for  fhis !’  ” 


Foreign  Trade. — The  argument  in  favour  of  the  greater 
comparative  value  to  a  country  of  its  home  than  of  its 
foreign  trade,  which  has  been  founded  upon  the  greater 
economy  and  celerity  with  which  the  operations  of  the  for¬ 
mer  are  conducted,  is  far  from  being  always  correct  when 
applied  to  England.  The  trading  communication  between 
the  South  and  East  coasts  of  Great  Britain  and  the  North 
and  West  shores  of  many  European  countries  is  kept  up 
with  greater  facility  and  economy  than  the  traffic  between 
some  of  our  distant  counties.  The  time  and  money  ex¬ 
pended  in  conveying  a  bale  of  goods  from  Manchester  to 
London  are  greater  than  are  required  for  its  conveyance 
from  London  to  Rotterdam,  and  the  charge  made  for  the 
cartage  of  a  puncheon  of  rum  from  the  West  India  Docks 
to  Westminster  exceeds  the  charge  that  would  be  made  for 
conveying  the  same  puncheon  of  rum  from  those  Docks  to 
Hamburg.  Even  in  those  branches  of  foreign  commerce 
where,  from  the  length  of  the  voyage,  a  considerable  time 
must  elapse  between  the  shipment  of  goods,  their  reception 
and  sale  abroad,  and  the  transmission  of  returns  to  the 
hands  of  the  shipper,  a  remedy  for  the  evil  of  delay  has 
been  found  in  the  operation  of  commercial  bankers,  whose 
dealings  consist  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  bills  of  ex¬ 
change,  and  are  founded  upon  the  varying  necessities  of 
different  individual  traders. — Progress  of  the  Nation,  by  G. 
R.  Porte.**  vol.  ii. 
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[Cicero. — After  a  Picture  painted  by  Rubens,  from  an  Antique  Bust.] 


The  concurrent  testimony  of  antient  and  modern  times 
has  placed  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  side  by  side  as  the 
two  great  masters  of  antient  oratory,  each  eminent  beyond 
comparison,  in  his  own  style,  in  his  own  tongue,  and 
above  his  own  countrymen.  Each  of  them,  by  that 
brilliant  talent,  was  introduced,  from  stations  compara¬ 
tively  humble,  to  the  highest  office  and  honours  which 
they  could  enjoy,  and  each  has  thus  won  an  imperishable 
name.  Demosthenes,  however,  is  eminent  only  as  a 
public  man ;  Cicero  is  no  less  distinguished  as  a  philo¬ 
sopher  and  man  of  letters  than  as  a  speaker  and  states¬ 
man. 

Marcus  Tullius  Cicero  was  born  at  Arpinum,  a  small 
inland  town  of  the  province  of  Latium,  about  68  miles 
east  of  Rome,  in  the  648th  year  after  the  foundation  of 
the  city,  and  the  106th  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  He 
was  of  very  antient,  but  not  of  patrician  family.  Both 
his  grandfather  and  father  were  men  of  talent,  possessed 
of  influence  in  their  neighbourhood;  and  the  father  in 
particular  was  intimate  with  many  leading  men  of  his 
day.  Bad  health  however  compelled  him  to  live  in 
retirement,  which  he  employed  in  cultivating  the  talents 
of  his  two  sons,  Marcus  and  Quintus,  who  had  in  addi¬ 
tion  the  ablest  instruction  which  Rome  could  afford. 
Oratory,  the  Roman  law,  and  the  Greek  language,  litera¬ 
ture,  and  philosophy,  were  the  principal  branches  of  the 


future  statesman’s  study.  As  an  amusement,  both  at  this 
time  and  later  in  life,  he  practised  composition  in  verse ; 
and  he  appears  to  have  regarded  his  efforts  with  some 
complacency.  None  of  them  however  are  preserved; 
and  to  judge  from  the  extracts  which  remain  in  Cicero’s 
prose  writings,  the  loss  has  not  detracted  from  his  repu¬ 
tation.  The  warlike  constitution  of  republican  Rome 
required  that  all  her  citizens  should  be  trained  to  arms ; 
and  it  was  in  compliance  with  the  law,  and  not  from 
any  turn  for  the  military  profession,  that  at  the  age 
of  17,  b.c.  89,  and  in  the  following  year,  Cicero  served 
in  the  Marsic  war.  This  however  was  but  a  short  inter¬ 
ruption  to  his  laborious  course  of  preparation  tor  the 
bar,  to  which  he  steadily  applied  throughout  the  bloody 
civil  war  of  Marius  and  Sylla.  In  addition  to  his  pro¬ 
fessional  studies  he  attended  diligently  the  lectures  of 
those  Greek  philosophers  who  visited  Rome,  and  prac¬ 
tised  declamation  in  Greek  as  well  as  in  Latin.  He  first 
appeared  as  an  advocate,  at  the  age  of  26,  b.c.  81  ;  to 
which  year  belongs  his  earliest  extant  speech  in  defence 
of  Quinctius.  In  the  following  year  he  defended  Sextus 
Roscius  from  a  charge  of  parricide ;  and  obtained, 
according  to  his  own  report,  by  his  speech  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  which  is  preserved,  a  place  among  the  first  orators  of 
Rome.  He  gained  the  cause ;  and  his  exertions  in  this 
case  were  the  more  honourable,  because  the  prosecution 
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was  abetted,  for  private  reasons,  . by  the  unscrupulous  and 
all-  powerful  dictator  Sylla.  Soon  afterwards  a;  pruden¬ 
tial  care  of  his  health,  which  in  youth  was  delicate,  not 
unconnected  probably  with  the  apprehension,  of  Sylla’s 
resentment,  induced  him  to  undertake  a  - tour  in  Greece 
and  Asia,  which  filled  up  two  years.  During  this  period 
however  he  continued  the  study  of  philosophy  and  ora¬ 
tory,  frequenting  the  schools  of  the  most  eininent  masters 
wheresoever  he  went,  both  with  applause  and  advantage. 
b.c.  67,  after  the  death  of  Sylla,  he  returned  to  Rome.  ; 

Of  mature  age  and  highly  cultivated  talents*  he  now 
applied  his  whole  mind  to  the  practice  of  the  law,  through 
which  lie  looked  to  attain  power  and  dignity.  The  pro¬ 
fession  of  an  advocate  at  Rome  was  different  in  many 
respects  from  that  of  a  barrister  of  England  ;  there  was' 
no  body  of  men  set  apart,  and  called  to  the  .bar ;  but  a 
client  chose  his  advocate  from  the  learned,  or 'the  powerful, 
or  the  eloquent,  and  the  courts  were  open  to-  the  advocacy 
of  all  alike.  Such  services  were  gratuitous,  for  in  the 
republican  times  it  was  disgraceful  to  accept  money  for 
pleading  a  cause :  still  the  profit  of  an  advocate  in  large 
practice,  though  indirect,  was  certain,  especially  if  he 
looked  forward  to  advancement  in  public  life,  to  which 
the  power  of  conferring  obligations  on  a  great  many  per¬ 
sons,  and  at  the  same  time  of  displaying  talents  for  busi¬ 
ness,  very  mainly  contributed.  It  was  necessary  for  those 
who  aspired  to  the  highest  offices  of  the  state  to  pass  in 
rotation,  with  certain  intervals  between  the  holding  of 
each  office,  through  those -of  inferior  dignity;  and  in 
the  second  rear  after  his  return,  b.c.  75,  he  obtained  the 
lowest  of  them,  being  made  one  of  the  Quaestors.  These 
"were  a  set  of  officers,  who  had  various  duties,  principally 
connected  with  the  collection  and  administration  of  the 
revenue,  both  at  Rome  and  in  the  provinces :  Cicero  was 
sent  into  Sicily,  where  he  discharged  his  functions  with 
usefulness  and  honour.  He  thought  that  his  services, 
even  in  this  subordinate  station,  could  not  fail  to  com¬ 
mand  attention  :  but  being  disappointed  in  this,  finding 
that  his  absence  had  passed  unnoticed,  and  that  the 
people,  in  his  own  words,  had  dull  ears,  but  quick  eyes, 
he  resolved  thenceforward  to.  remain  at  Rome,  and  to 
apply  himself  still  more  closely  to  the  business  of  the 
forum,  even  to  the  relinquishment  of  those  provincial 
governments  which  were  the  most  lucrative  situations  that 
the  republic  had  to  bestow. 

During  the  next  five  years  Cicero’s  life  was  spent  in 
the  quiet  practice  of  his  profession :  but  none  of  his 
speeches  during  this  period  have  been  preserved,  except 
the  series  in  accusation  of  Verres,  late  governor  of  Sicily, 
a  man  infamous  for  extortion  and  cruelty.  Cicero  was 
not  fond  in  general  of  acting  the  part  of  an  accuser ; 
but  his  connection  with  Sicily  seemed  to  enforce  the 
claim  of  the  province  on  his  services.  Verres  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  powerful  influence  of  an  oligarchy  in¬ 
terested  in  screening  abuses  by  which  they  had  themselves 
profited  or  hoped  to  profit;  but  the  case  against  him  was 
so  strong  that  in  an  early  stage  of  the  proceedings  he 
went  into  exile,  rather  than  encounter  the  full  exposure 
of  his  misdeeds  consequent  upon  a  public  trial.  Of  the 
the  seven  orations  on  this  subject,  therefore,  two  only 
(those  entitled  Divinatio  and  Actio  vrima)  were  spoken ; 
the  others  however  are  finished,  as  if  for  delivery. 

b.c.  69,  Cicero  filled  tne  office  of  aedile  ;  and  b.c.  66, 
that  of  praetor.  At  the  close  of  the  latter  he  declined,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  resolution  above  noticed,  to  take  a  provincial 
government,  which  magistrates  usually  looked  to  as  the 
means  of  repaying  with  interest  the  enormous  sums  which 
were  usually  spent  in  gaining  an  election,  either  in  direct 
or  indirect  bribery.  His  views  no  doubt  were  directed  to 
the  speedy  attainment  of  his  highest  object  of  ambition, 
the  consulship ;  still,  as  his  fortune  was  small,  and  ren¬ 
dered  adequate  to  the  support  of  his  rank  and  dignity 
only  by  a  strict  economy,  his  moderation  in  this  respect 
is  honourable. 


[JuLl  7 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  64  b.c.  Cicero  became  a 
candidate  for  the  consulship,  and  having  gained  his  elec¬ 
tion,  entered  with  the  new  year  upon  the  duties  of  his 
office.  The  state  of  Rome  at  this  time  was  very  critical. 
An  extensive,  plot  was  organized,  not  to  change,  but  rather 
to  subvert  the  constitution,  bv  the  entire  destruction  of 
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the  party  in  possession  of  the  good  things  of  the  state, 
and  the  transfer  both  of  their  political  influence  and  pri¬ 
vate  wealth  to  other  hands.  At  the  head  of- this  plot  was 
Lucius  Sergius  Catilina,  a  man  known  and  feared,  of  an 
illustrious  family,  but-  ruined  alike  in  fortune  and  cha¬ 
racter,  and  fitted  for  the  desperate  course  into  which  he 
had  now  plunged,  by  a  brain  fitted  to  contrive,  and  a 
hand  and  tongue  to  carry  through,  the  most  daring  and 
atrocious  design.  .  His  chief  supporters  were  men  simi¬ 
larly  situated,  of  high  rank,  expensive  and  profligate 
habits,  and  neither  fortune  nor  expectations,  except  in  the 
lottery  of  public  life ;  in  short,  it  was  a  sort  of.  Caflr  Street 
conspiracy,  except  that  the  actors  were  of  the  highest,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  lowest  class.  Thanks  however  to  the  general 
reverence  of  law  and  order,  and  the  healthier  tone  of 
public  feeling  prevailing  in  England,  in  no  case  could 
the  baud  of  desperate  men  to  whom  we  have  alluded 
have  succeeded  in  creating  more  than  a  temporary  con¬ 
fusion.  In  Rome,  it  would  appear,  from  the  caution  con¬ 
sidered  necessary  in  dealing  with  the  conspirators,  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  physical  force  of  the  metropolis 
must  have  been  well  inclined  to  assist  their  views.  These 
were,  to  murder  the  consuls  and  those  senators  whose  cha¬ 
racter  and  talents  were  to  be  feared  ;  to  set  fire  to  the 
city,  and  in  the  confusion  to  seize  the  capital,  and  gain 
possession  of  the  seat  and  ensigns  of  the  government. 
The  support  of  a  large  body  of  soldiers,  trained  to  blood¬ 
shed  in  the  wars  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  and  settled  upon 
grants  of  land  in  different  parts  of  Italy,  was  readily  pro¬ 
mised  to  men  who  held  out  the  prospect  of  further  benefit 
from  civil  strife.  Not  only  the  existence  of  the  plot,  but 
full  particulars  of  its  progress  were  made  known  to  Cicero 
through  private  channels  of  information;  but  it  was 
found  very  difficult  to  obtain  legal  evidence  to  convict  the 
actors.  Catiline,  though  the  matter  was  generally  noto¬ 
rious,  maintained  the  bold  front  of  innocence ;  and  even 
appeared  in  the  Senate  on  the  8th  of  November.  Pro¬ 
voked  at  this  effrontery,  Cicero  burst  out  in  what  appears 
to  have  been  an  unpremeditated  invective  against  him — 
the  first  oration  against  Catiline.  In  this  he  exposes  the 
vices  of  Catiline’s  life,  goes  into  the  detail  of  his  past 
and  future  schemes,  and  urges  him  to  depart  into  exile, 
or  repair  to  his  associates,  and  begin  the  civil  war  which 
he  had  resolved ;  and  he  explains  the  lenity  or  seeming 
weakness  of  his  own  conduct,  in  opening  the  door  of 
escape  to  such  a  criminal,  on  the  ground  that  many  could 
not  or  would  not  see  the  impending  danger.  If,  he  argued 
on  the  other  hand,  the  chief  criminal  be  once  driven  into 
open  rebellion,  “  none  can  be  so  silly  as  not  to  see  there 
is  a  plot,  none  so  wicked  as  not  to  acknowledge  it ;  whereas 
by  taking  off  him  alone,  though  this  pestilence  would  be 
somewdiat  checked,  it  could  not  be  suppressed ;  but  when 
he  has  thrown  himself  into  rebellion,  and  carried  out  his 
friends  along  with  him,  and  drawn  together  the  profligate 
and  desperate  from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  not  only  this 
ripened  plague  of  the  Republic,  but  the  very  foot  and  seed 
of  all  our  evils  will  be  extirpated  with  him  at  once.”  He 
concluded  with  a  grasd  burst  of  indignation  against  Cati¬ 
line,  who,  though  startled  at  this  open  attack,  rose  to  defend 
himself,  but  was  overpowered  by  the  general  outcry  of  the 
senate.  He  exclaimed,  in  fury,  “  Since  I  am  thus  entrapped 
and  driven  headlong  by  my  enemies,  I  will  extinguish 
the  flame  raised  about  me  by  the  common  ruin,”  and  rush¬ 
ing  out  of  the  Senate  House,  quitted  Rome  that  evening, 
and  made  all  haste  into  Tuscany,  where  the  discontented 
soldiery  were  already  in  motion. 

This  open  step  removed  one  portion  of  Cicero’s  diffi¬ 
culties  ;  and  fresh  evidence  being  obtained,  the  principal 
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conspirators  wlio  remained  in  Rome  were  arrested.  To 
bring  them  to  an  open  trial,  or  to  retain  them  in  custody, 
was  alike  thought  unsafe,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  a 
rescue ;  and  the  question  of  their  fate  was  remitted  by 
the  consuls  to  the  Senate.  It  was  determined,  chiefly 
through  Cicero’s  eloquence,  that  they  should  forthwith 
be  put  to  death ;  an  illegal  act,  to  be  justified  only  by 
that  extreme  necessity  which  overrules  all  law.  The 
fourth  and  last  Catilinarian  oration  is  on  this  subject.  In 
the  evening  Cicero  was  conducted  to  his  own  house  by 
the  senate  in  a  sort  of  triumph,  while  the  people  thronged 
the  way,  saluting  him  with  acclamations  as  the  saviour 
and  second  founder  of  Rome.  These  important  transac¬ 
tions  took  place  on  the  fifth  (the  Nones ,  according  to  the 
Roman  calendar)  of  December,  to  which  Cicero  conti¬ 
nually  refers  as  the  most  glorious  epoch  of  his  life. 

After  his  elevation  to  the  consulship,  a  decided  change 

is  to  be  traced  in  Cicero’s  political  feelings  and  conduct. 

For  his  promotion  he  had  depended  on  the  democratic 

elements  of  the  constitution ;  having  gained  it,  it  became 

his  object  to  secure  the  good-will,  and  to  identify  his  own 

interests  with  those  of  the-  senate  and  nobilitv.  In  this 

•/ 

he  never  completely  succeeded.  There  was  always  a  pre¬ 
judice  against  him  as  a  new  man ,  that  is,  one  who  had 
no  hereditary  honours  to  boast ;  and  the  eminent  service 
which  he  had  done  was  rendered  distasteful  and  almost 
ridiculous  by  his  constant  reference  to  it  in  public  and 
private,  and  by  his  overweening  vanity  and  egotism. 
When  the  time  of  need  came,  he  experienced  the  luke¬ 
warmness  of  his  new  friends.  There  was  one  Clodius,  a 
dissolute  young  patrician,  in  whose  prosecution  for  a  gross 
violation  of  religion  and  public  decency  Cicero  had  been 
concerned.  Clodius  became  his  mortal  enemy  ;  and  being 
supported  for  party  purposes  by  Csesar  and  Pompey,  he 
procured  the  enactment  of  a  law  by  which  any  one  who 
had  taken  the  life  of  a  citizen  uncondemned  and  without 
trial  should  be  interdicted  from  fire  and  water,  a  phrase 
equivalent  to  outlawry  and  excommunication  combined. 
This  was  manifestly  aimed  against  Cicero,  who  by  the 
advice  of  his  friends  withdrew  into  a  voluntary  exile,  in 
March,  b.c.  58 ;  and  shortly  after  his  departure  a  law 
was  passed  forbidding  him  to  appear  within  400  miles  of 
the  capital.  He  took  up  his  abode  in  Greece.  No  part 
of  his  life  is  less  dignified  than  this  :  short  as  it  proved, 
his  downfal  overwhelmed  him  with  grief ;  and  he  so  far 
lost  the  control  of  his  feelings  and  conduct,  that  his  mind 
was  even  supposed  for  a  time  to  be  disordered.  His  exile 
however  did  not  last  for  a  year  and  a  half,  a  law  having- 
been  earned,  after  much  opposition,  to  authorise  his  re¬ 
turn.  tie  was  received  with  extraordinary  honours  ;  his 
whole  journey  through  Italy  resembled  a  triumphal  pro¬ 
cession,  and  his  entry  into  Rome  was  attended  with  still 
greater  honours.  “  That  one  day,”  he  says,  “  was  worth 
an  immortality  ;  when  on  my  approach  towards  the  city, 
the  senate  came  out  to  receive  me,  followed  by  the  whole 
body  of  the  citizens,  as  if  Rome  itself  had  left  its  founda¬ 
tions,  and  marched  forwards  to  embrace  its  preserver.” 

We  cannot  number  among  Cicero’s  good  qualities  the 
strength  of  principle  and  moral  courage  which  are  the 
only  security  for  honest  and  consistent  conduct  in  stormy 
times.  He  had  experienced  the  ill  effects  of  provoking 
the  powerful,  and  had  no  mind  to  be  made  a  martyr  a 
second  time.  Hence  we  find  him  connected  sometimes 
with  Pompey,  sometimes  with  Caesar;  ill  at  ease,  as  is 
evident  from  his  correspondence,  with  the  state  of  public 
affairs,  and  seldom  satisfied  with  his  own  conduct.  We 
abstain  from  attempting  to  conduct  the  reader  through 
the  tortuous  maze  of  Roman  polities  ;  in  which,  for  some 
years,  Cicero  ceased  to  take  a  leading  part.  He  still . 
continued  the  frequent  exercise  of  his  rhetorical  talents 
in  defence  of  accused  persons,  and  applied  his  leisure 
hours  to  the  study  of  philosophy  and  the  composition  of 
his  philosophical  writings.  •  ... 

B.c.  51,  Cicero  was  obliged,  by  an  alteration  of  the 


law,  to  take  the  government  of  a  province,  which  he  had 
hitherto  declined.  Cilicia  fell  to  his  share.  It  had  been 
greatly  pillaged  by  the  preceding  governor ;  and  Cicero 
found  abundant  employment  in  healing  the  disorders 
which  his  predecessor  had  caused.  The  military  transac¬ 
tions  of  his  proconsulship  were  unimportant ;  though  he 
would  willingly  have  magnified  some  slight  successes 
into  ground  for  a  triumph. 

He  returned  to  Rome  in  January,  but  just  before  the 
march  of  Caesar  into  Italy.  Reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
choosing  between  the  party  of  that  daring  leader  and 
the  senate  headed  by  Pompey,  he  hesitated,  but  took  the 
side  which  consistency  required  him  to  adhere  to.  But 
when  Pompey  found  it  expedient  to  evacuate  Italy  and 
retreat  into  Greece,  Cicero  remained  behind,  and  nego¬ 
tiated  for  a  reconciliation  with  Caesar,  who  required  from 
him  no  more  than  neutrality.  A  temporary  check  to 
Caesar’s  fortunes  again  revealed  the  real  bent  of  Cicero’s 
wishes  :  he  escaped  to  Greece,  and  joined  the  armv  of 
Pompey.  In  the  field,  however,  he  was  no  acquisition. 
Discontented  and  dispirited,  he  vented  his  spleen  in  evil 
forebodings  and  bitter  discouraging  jests.  After  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia  he  lost  all  hope,  and  returned  to 
Italy  in  October,  b.c.  48 ;  where,  after  remaining  many 
months  in  suspense,  he  received  from  the  conqueror  the 
assurance  of  safety. 

From  this  time  to  the  death  of  Caesar,  b.c.  44,  Cicero’s 
political  importance  ceased ;  and  he  lived  in  retirement, 
chiefly  employed  in  the  composition  of  his  philosophical 
works,  of  which  these  few  years  produced  an  ample 
harvest.  Caesar’s  murder  brought  him  again  into  public 
life.  In  that  act  he  had  no  hand,  probably  being  re¬ 
garded  by  the  conspirators  as  too  timid  and  undecided  to 
be  trusted  in  such  a  cause.  But  he  expressed  his  con 
currence  and  joy  after  the  deed  was  done ;  and  lamented, 
more  to  the  credit  of  his  foresight  than  of  his  morality, 
that  Antony  had  not  been  included  in  Caesar’s  doom. 
To  Antony  he  was  inveterately  hostile;  and  it  was  with 
the  view  of  making  him  odious,  and  stimulating  the 
senate  and  the  people  against  him  and  his  friends,  that 
the  famous  series  of  orations,  which,  in  imitation  of  De¬ 
mosthenes,  Cicero  entitled  his  Philippics,  was  composed 
and  spoken.  His  hopes,  however,  and  those  of  his  party, 
were  finally  destroyed  by  the  formation  of  what  is  called 
the  second  triumvirate,  the  union  of  Octavius  with  Antony 
and  Lepidus.  The  bond  was  sealed  by  a  new  proscrip¬ 
tion,  as  it  was  called,  in  which  those  who  were  obnoxious 
to  the  contracting  parties  were  consigned  by  name  to 
military  execution.  Octavius  readily  abandoned  Cicero 
to  the  vengeance  of  Antony,  whose  hatred  was  strongly 
roused  by  the  profuse  invectives  which  the  orator  had 
lavished  on  him.  The  news  reached  him  at  his  Tusculan 
villa,  about  ten  miles  from  Rome.  Elis  first  thought  was 
to  escape  by  sea ;  but  being  opposed  by  the  winds,  and 
fluctuating  and  uncertain  in  his  resolutions,  he  landed 
again,  and  proceeded  to  his  Formian  villa,  near  Naples, 
where  he  was  put  to  death,  without  resistance,  by  a  partj 
of  soldiers,  December  7,  b.c.  43,  at  the  age  of  64.  His 
head  and  hands  were  carried  to  Antony,  who  ordered 
them,  according  to  Plutarch,  to  be  set  up  in  the  Forum, 
above  the  rostrum  or  platform  from  which  he  had  been 
used  to  address  the  people. 

None  of  Cicero’s  historical,  and  only  fragments  of  his 
poetical  works  remain :  those  which  are  extant  of  his 
writings  are  divisible  into  four  heads  :  1,  On  the  science 
of  Rhetoric ;  2,  On  Religion  and  moral  and  political 
Philosophy;  3,  Orations*;  4,  Letters.  It  was  his  peculiar 
merit  to  have  been  the  first  who  attempted  to  teach  the 
Greek  philosophy  in  the  Latin  language.  The  multi¬ 
plicity  and  variety  of  his  philosophical  works,  of  which 
indeed  the  rhetorical  ones  form  but  a  branch,  is  wonder¬ 
ful  when  we  consider  how  busily  his  life  was  employed  : 
the  subject,  however,  is  too  extensive  and  of  too  little 
general  interest  for  us  to  attempt  to  analyze  their  contents. 
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As  a  speaker,  Cicero  wants  the  conciseness  and  fire  of 
Demosthenes;  a  necessary  consequence  perhaps  of  his 
having  to  deal  with  a  language  far  inferior  to  that  of 
Greece  in  copiousness,  accuracy,  and  energy.  In  ele¬ 
gance,  variety,  and,  above  all,  in  the  skill  of  the  pleader, 
the  power  of  making  the  best  of  his  case  according  to 
circumstances,  and  adapting  his  arguments  to  the  au¬ 
dience  which  he  had  to  address,  it  would  he  hard  to  find 
his  superior-  His  Letters  are  most  valuable  helps  to  the 
history  of  his  times,  and  make  amends  for  the  absence 
of  a  digested  history  from  his  pen,  which  would  have 
been  less  minute  and  probably  less  veracious.  They  are 
written  for  the  most  part,  especially  those  to  Atticus,  with 
great  freedom ;  and  exhibit  his  real  opinions  with  little 
reserve.  Many  of  the  heaviest  charges  against  Cicero’s 
integrity  as-  a  public  man  are  based  upon  his  correspond¬ 
ence  ;  and  it  is  to  be  remembered,  in  comparing  him  with 
others,  that  few  public  men  have  given  us  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  subjecting  their  conduct  to  so  severe  a  scrutiny. 
To  his  Latin  style  in  all  its  variety,  familiar,  didactic, 
oratorical,  too  much  praise  cannot  be  given.  He  has 
always  been  regarded  as  the  model  of  Latin  prose  com¬ 
position  ;  and  indeed,  about  the  time  of  the  revival  of'* 
letters  was  regarded  with  an  almost  slavish  veneration  : 
one  school  of  Latinists  refused  to  use  even  a  word  or 
phrase  which  had  not  the  sanction  of  his  authority. 

A  detailed  account  of  Cicero’s  philosophical  opinions, 
with  an  analysis  of  his  writings,  may  be  seen  in  the  Life 
of  Cicero,  in  the  ‘  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana,’  Historical 
Division,  vol.  ii.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  refer  to  the 
English  standard  work,  Middleton’s  4  Life  of  Cicero,’ 
which  however  is  to  be  read  with  caution,  being  rather  a 
panegyric  than  an  impartial  history.  We  are  not  aware 
that  any  one  complete  English  translation  exists  of  Cicero’s 
works,  but  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  have  been  translated 
by  different  hands.  Some  notion  of  the  number  of  editions 
of  this  author  may  be  conceived  from  knowing  that  the 
list  of  them  fills  eight  of  the  very  closely  printed  pages 
in  Watt’s  ‘  Bibliotheca  Britannica.’ 


Building  Materials.— Norwegian  Habitations. — The  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraph  shows  the  manner  in  which  the  political 
condition  of  a  country  may  be  affected  by  circumstances  so 
apparently  insignificant  as  the  nature  of  the  materials  for 
building  it  possesses  ;  which,  in  the  first  instance,  appears  in 
Norway  to  have  obstructed  the  growth  of  feudal  authority, 
and  at  a  later  period  has  occasioned  comforts  of  a  very  im¬ 
portant  character  to  be  extended  to  every  class  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Mr.  Laing,  from  whose  *  Journal  of  a  Residence 
in  Norway  in  1834-5-6,  we  quote,  says: — “I  have  as  yet 
seen  no  old  building  in  Norway ;  no  cottage,  manor-house, 
country  church,  bridge,  castle,  or  other  structure  of  former 
d?ays.  Everything  appears  to  belong  to  the  present  genera¬ 
tion.  Even  the  commanding  points,  which  in  all  other 
European  countries  present  ruins  of  castles,  have  never  been 
so  occupied  here.  The  partition  of  property  among  the 
children  has  probably  prevented  even  the  nobles  allied  to 
the  family  of  the  monarch  from  building  these  or  any  man¬ 
sions  of  stone.  That  of  the  country,  although  abundant, 
would  be  an  expensive  material,  from  its  hardness  and 
irregular  forms;  and  a  costly  erection  upon  an  estate  which 
was  to  be  divided  on  the  death  of  the  owner  would  have 
been  useless.  Wood  was  the  material  at  all  times,  for  all 
classes  of  dwellings,  from  the  palace  of  the  monarch  to  the 
peasant’s  hut.  It  was  everywhere  abundant  and  cheap. 
This  circumstance  has  been  more  important  than  may  at  i 
first  appear  in  the  destinies  of  the  country.  The  chieftains,  I 
or  nobility,  had  no  strongholds  in  which  they  could  secure  \ 


themselves  and  their  retainers.  When  at  variance  with  a 
more  powerful  neighbour,  or  with  the  sovereign,  they,  with 
their  adherents,  would  only  retire  to  their  ships.  Those 
expelled  by  Harold  Haarfagre,  became  thus  sea-kings,  and 
pillaged  other  countries,  for  want  of  stone  castles  in  which 
they  could,  like  the  feudal  lords  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  with¬ 
stand  an  attack  at  home.  The  monarch  himself  had  no 
strength,  scarcely  even  security,  unless  in  public  opinion. 
*  *  *  *  *  The  room  I  occupy  here  (at  a  place  in  the 

interior  of  the  country)  is  detached  from  the  family-house 
of  the  farm.  It  consists  of  four  walls,  each  composed  of  ten 
logs  roughly  squared  with  the  axe,  and  the  edges  chipped 
off,  so  as  to  make  them  octagonal.  They  are  laid  one  upon 
the  other,  with  a  layer  of  moss  between  each,  which  keeps 
the  interstices  quite  tight.  The  logs  forming  the  side  walls 
are  notched  above  and  below,  and  those  forming  the  gable 
walls  so  as  to  correspond  ;  thus  the  head  of  each  log  touches 
the  one  below  it  at  the  corners,  which  are  as  tight  and  strong 
as  any  part  of  the  building.  Each  log  maybe  twelve  inches 
square ;  so  that  the  walls  of  my  apartment  are  a  foot  thick 
and  ten  feet  high.  The  soles  and  sides  of  the  windows,  and 
the  corners,  are  lined  with  boards ;  and  in  good  houses  the 
whole,  I  understand,  is  boarded  or  panelled  inside  and  out : 
but  I  am  in  one  of  the  dwellings  of  the  middling  or  labour¬ 
ing  class.  There  are  three  latticed  windows  in  the  room, 
which  is  eighteen  feet  square,  and  sixteen  panes  of  coarse 
glass  in  eatffi  window.  The  floor  and  ceiling  are  boarded ; 
the  former,  raised  from  the  earth  by  a  stone  wall  a  foot  or 
two  high,  according  to  the  level,  and  rough-cast  with  lime. 
The  roof  has  a  pitch  of  about  two  feet ;  it  is  closely  boarded 
over  on  the  outside,  and  the  boards  there  are  coated  with 
birch-bark,  peeled  off  in  large  flakes.  Above  this  is  laid 
earth,  about  three  inches  deep,  retained  by  a  ledge,  and  the 
same  depth  along  the  bottom  of  the  roof.  A  crop  of  grass, 
or  of  moss,  growing  on  this  earth,  makes  it  compact.  Many 
houses  are  roofed  with  tiles,  and  some  with  slates.  The 
joiner-work  in  the  window-frames,  doors,  floors,  &c.,  is  very 
rough  and  ill-finished,  but  all  is  wind  and  water  tight.  I 
give  this  minute  description,  because  one  hears  so  much  of 
the  log-huts  of  America,  and  this  is  probably  their  mother- 
country.  It  is  very  different,  too,  from  the  wooden  tenement 
of  the  English  labourer,  which  is  but  the  skin  of  a  house, 
having  only  the  boarding  outside  and  inside,  upon  a  hollow 
frame- work,  without  the  solid  log  in  the  middle  between 
him  and  the  cold.  The  cost  of  such  a  house,  with  two  rooms 
below  and  two  above,  does  not  usually  exceed  9/.  or  10/., 
wood  and  workmanship  included.  As  the  wood  is  on  the 
farm,  and  any  man  can  do  the  work,  the  number  of  houses 
about  one  steading  is  wonderful.  I  have  counted  eighteen. 
There  is  a  distinct  one  for  every  thing,  so  as,  in  case  of  fire, 
not  to  have  all  under  one  roof.  The  family  has  a  dwelling 
house,  consisting,  on  ordinary  farms,  of  three  rooms  below, 
one  of  which  is  the  kitchen,  and  the  same  above ;  and  at 
the  end,  with  a  separate  entry,  there  is  generally  a  better 
room,  and  one  above  reserved  for  strangers.  Opposite  to 
this  dwelling  is  another,  with  rooms  above  and  kitchen  be¬ 
low,  for  the  farm  servants  and  labourers.  At  a  small  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  family  house,  raised  upon  posts  to  exclude 
rats,  is  the  sanctum — the  gude-wife’s  store-room  and  dairy, 
where  the  provisions  for  the  year  are  lodged.  It  is  large 
and  airy,  with  windows,  and  with  at  least  two  rooms  for  dif¬ 
ferent  objects.  The  rest  of  the  square,  into  which  the  houses 
are  generally  arranged  for  the  convenience  of  winter  atten¬ 
dance  on  cattle,  consists  of  stables,  cow-houses,  barns  for 
hay  and  corn,  under  which  are  generally  the  sheds  for  tools, 
carts,  sledges,  a  cellar  under  ground  for  ale,  and  one  of  large 
size,  with  double  doors,  like  our  icehouses,  for  preserving 
the  potatoes.  Every  thing  is  under  cover,  and  the  spacious¬ 
ness  of  the  offices  surprises  one  accustomed  to  our  crowded 
narrow  stables  and  cowhouses.  The  Norwegians  are  a 
well-lodged  people,  as  far  as  I  have  seen  ;  the  poorest  dwell¬ 
ing  having  good  glass  windows,  separate  rooms,  and  some 
sort  of  outbuilding,  with  conveniences  of  which  I  doubt  if 
every  house  in  Scotland  can  boast. 
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THE  CITY  OF  BRUGES. 


[The  Old  Hall,  in  the  Place  de  Bruges.] 


Bruges,  the  chief  city  of  West  Flanders  (East  and  West 
Flanders  constitute  a  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Belgium), 
was  a  very  flourishing  place  in  the  fourteenth  and  fif¬ 
teenth  centuries.  It  was  a  centre  of  the  commerce  of  the 
then  active  and  enterprising  Flemings,  and  in  fact  of 
Europe.  The  merchants  of  Venice  and  Genoa  conveyed 
thither  the  produce  of  Italy  and  the  Levant ;  and  the 
tapestry  of  Bruges  was  long  famous  and  eagerly  sought 
after.  The  corporation  of  the  weavers  is  said,  in  its  best 
days,  to  have  consisted  of  upwards  of  50,000  indivi¬ 
duals  ;  and  the  number  of  different  incorporated  trades  is 
affirmed  to  have  been  68.  It  contained  17  consular 
houses,  where  the  interests  of  merchants  of  different 
countries  were  attended  to  ;  and  the  proud  nobles  of 
Burgundy  were  not  ashamed  to  mingle  with  the  wealthv 
Vol.  VII. 


citizens.  It  was  in  Bruges  that  the  celebrated  order  or 
knighthood,  the  Golden  Fleece,  was  instituted,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Philip  the  Good  with  Isa¬ 
bella  of  Portugal.  As  a  proof  of  the  consideration  in 
which  the  merchants  of  Bruges  were  held,  it  is  recorded 
that  on  the  captivity  of  Jean,  Count  of  Ncvers  (surnamed 
sans  pair,  or  the  Fearless),  who  had  gone  in  1396  to  aid 
Sigismund,  King  of  Hungary,  against  the  Turks  under 
Bajazet,  a  single  citizen  of  Bruges  was  readily  accepted 
as  security  for  the  payment  of  the  count’s  ransom,  which 
was  200,000  ducats.  Charles  the  Fifth,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  was  inaugurated  at  Bruges  as  Count  of  Flanders, 
in  the  year  1515. 

One  cause  of  the  decay  of  Bruges  was  the  turbulent 
conduct  of  the  people.  They  became  proud  and  impa- 
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tient  of  control ;  and  frequent  insurrections,  with  their 
consequences,  sieges,  heavy  fines  inflicted  on  the  town, 
and  other  punishments,  drove  away  capital  and  commerce. 
But  in  justice  to  the  Brugeois,  it  must  be  stated,  that  the 
oppressive  conduct  of  rulers,  or  their  attempts  at  exac¬ 
tions,  were  amongst  the  causes  of  the  insurrectionary 
conduct  of  the  people.  Commerce  has  a  tendency  to 
make  people  active  and  impatient  of  control :  but  unless 
law  and  order  are  well  established,  the  wealth  which 
commerce  brings  is  a  temptation  to  powerful  and  needy 
lords.  Another  cause  of  the  decay  of  Bruges  was,  that 
which,  wherever  it  prevails,  ruins  those  who  fancy  that 
it  enriches  them — the  spirit  of  monopoly.  The  town  suf¬ 
fered  also  very  severely  from  the  long-continued  and 
bloody  struggle  between  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  Philip 
of  Spain.  In  subsequent  years  various  attempts  were 
made  to  revive  its  trade  and  commerce ;  but  Flanders 
was  too  often  the  theatre  of  war  to  receive  any  permanent 
benefit  from  these  endeavours.  Latterly  Bruges  has 
revived  considerably,  the  population  is  increasing,  and  M. 
Delepierre,  the  author  of  a  guide  to  Bruges,  published  in 
1837,  expresses  a  hope  that  there  may  yet  be  prosperous 
days  for  the  Brugeois. 

Bruges  contains  many  indications  of  its  antient  im¬ 
portance  and  opulence.  It  numbers  42,000  inhabitants, 
contains  nearly  200  streets,  and  is  intersected  by  canals, 
over  which  there  are  upwards  of  fifty  bridges.  The 
canal  from  Ostend  to  Bruges  allows  of  the  passage  of 
vessels  from  200  to  300  tons,  and  there  is  a  wet  dock,  a 
dock  for  the  building  and  repair  of  vessels,  and  ware¬ 
houses  for  receiving  goods.  The  manufacture  of  linens, 
lace,  woollens,  and  cotton  goods,  with  other  branches  of 
industry,  are  carried  on. 

Our  wood-cut  represents  La  Halle,  the  Hall,  sometimes 
called  the  Old  Hall,  the  origin  or  which  is  traced  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It  was  built  by  the 
merchants  as  an  emporium  or  depdt.  The  original 
building  was  consumed  by  fire  in  1280,  and  subsequent 
buildings  were  burned  (set  on  fire  each  time  by  light¬ 
ning)  in  1493  and  1741.  The  present  building  is  a 
Gothic  edifice,  surmounted  by  a  handsome  tower,  in 
which  is  a  set  of  forty-seven  bells,  which  M.  Delepierre 
terms  the  best  chimes  ( carillon )  on  the  Continent.  The 
wings  of  the  building  are  occupied  as  a  public  meat- 
market,  by  the  officers  of  the  municipal  customs,  and  by 
the  town-guard.  A  court  in  the  centre  serves  as  a  linen- 
market.  Over  these  is  an  immense  gallery,  where  an 
annual  fair  is  held  in  the  month  of  May. 

“  The  large  and  handsome  Place  de  Bruges,”  says  M. 
Delepierre,  “besides  several  buildings  of  considerable 
architectural  beauty,  contains  two  public  edifices  more 
particularly  remarkable,  the  Cloth  Hall  and  the  Old 
Hall.  The  Cloth  Hall  was  formerly  called  Water  Halle, 
having  been  built  over  a  canal,  in  which  vessels  could 
sail  under  the  arched  galleries  for  the  purpose  of  loading 
and  unloading.  The  old  building  was  replaced  in  1787 
by  the  present  building,  which  occupies  the  entire  east 
side  of  the  Place.” 

The  other  public  buildings  of  Bruges  are  the  Hotel  de 
"Ville,  which  contains  the  Public  Library,  the  Palais  de 
Justice,  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Cathedral, 
churches,  &c.,  which  are  adorned  with  various  works  of 
art.  The  Palais  de  Justice  was  built  in  1722,  on  the  site 
of  an  old  building,  which  had  been  the  palace  of  the 
Counts  of  Flanders,  and  which  had  been  given  up  to  the 
magistrates  by  Philip  the  Good.  Several  relics  of  the  old 
building  are  preserved  in  the  present  Palais  de  Justice, 
amongst  which  is  an  old  chimney-piece,  carved  in  wood, 
of  admirable  workmanship,  which  is  in  the  room  where 
the  magistrates  hold  their  sittings.  The  bas-reliefs  of 
the  frieze  are  in  white  marble,  and  represent  the  apocry¬ 
phal  story  of  Susannah.  Statues  in  wood  represent 
Charles  the  Fifth  with  the  globe  and  sword  of  justice, 
Maximilian  and  Mary  of  Burgundy,  Charles  the  Bold, 


and  Margaret  of  England,  his  third  wife ;  with  escut¬ 
cheons,  containing  the  arms  of  Spain,  Burgundy,  Bra¬ 
bant,  Flanders,  &c.  M.  Delepierre  says,  in  his  ‘  Guide 
dans  Bruges,’  that  the  author  of  this  beautiful  work  of 
art  is  not  known ;  but  in  his  ‘  Album  Pittoresque  de 
Bruges,’  in  which  he  gives  pictures  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  Brugeois  in  former  times,  and  where  he 
doubtless  considers  himself  at  liberty  to  diverge  from  the 
straight  dry  path  of  historical  exactitude,  he  tells  a  ro¬ 
mantic  story,  which  will  be  given  in  the  following 
number. 

[To  be  continued.] 

THE  SHAWL-GOAT  IN  EUROPE  AND  AUS¬ 
TRALIA. 

The  great  price  paid  for  a  Cashmir  shawl  has  led  some 
enterprising  individuals  to  attempt  naturalising  in  Europe 
the  animal  which  produces  the  wool  from  which  those 
shawls  are  made.  It  was  very  properly  observed,  that 
much  of  the  cost  to  the  European  purchaser  was  attri¬ 
butable  to  the  great  distance  the  article  had  to  be  brought, 
and  to  the  high  and  arbitrary  duties  paid  upon  it,  both 
for  manufacturing  and  transporting.  An  extract  from 
the  journal  of  a  French  traveller  will  show  how  the  matter 
stands  between  the  producer  and  the  buyer.  The  wool 
is  first  combed  from  the  animal  in  the  mountains  of 
Thibet,  where  it  is  sold  for  nearly  five  shillings  a  pound  : 
it  is  packed  in  baskets  and  sent  to  Cashmir,  where  it 
pays  a  duty  on  entry.  It  is  there  bleached  with  rice- 
flour,  spun  into  threads,  and  taken  to  the  bazaar,  where 
another  tax  is  paid  upon  it :  the  thread  is  then  dyed,  the 
shawl  is  woven,  and  the  border  sewed  on ;  but  the  weaver 
must  not  sell  his  work,  he  must  carry  it  to  the  custom¬ 
house,  where  a  collector  puts  on  any  tax  he  pleases,  and 
in  this  he  is  limited  only  by  the  fear  of  ruining  the  weaver 
altogether,  and  consequently  losing  any  future  profit. 
All  the  shawls  intended  for  Europe  are  now  packed  up 
and  sent  to  Peshawer  across  the  Indus ;  this  part  of  the 
journey  is  generally  performed  upon  men’s  backs,  for  the 
road  is  in  many  parts  impassable  even  for  mules,  being 
across  deep  precipices  which  must  be  traversed  by  swing¬ 
ing  bridges  of  ropes,  and  perpendicular  rocks  which  are 
climbed  by  wooden  ladders ;  at  each  station  of  this  long 
traverse,  which  lasts  twenty  days,  a  tax  is  paid,  generally 
arbitrary,  but  seldom  much  exceeding  21.  sterling  on  the 
whole  journey.  From  this  point  until  they  come  near 
the  confines  of  Europe,  in  addition  to  the  many  custom¬ 
houses  at  which  they  must  pay  tribute,  these  unlucky 
shawls  have  to  encounter  the  dangers  of  almost  continual 
anarchy  in  Afghanistan,  and  the  risk  of  pillage  in  Persia 
by  the  Turkomans  and  Kirghiz,  whose  forbearance  must 
be  purchased  at  a  high  price.  After  leaving  Persia  many 
shawls  get  to  Europe  over  the  Caucasus  and  through 
Russia ;  but  the  largest  number  reach  Constantinople 
through  the  Turkish  provinces,  and  even  then  they  have 
a  tedious  journey  to  perform  before  they  reach  the  wearer. 
Although  this  statement  may  not  be  perfectly  accurate, 
the  great  increase  to  the  original  price  caused  by  the 
route  taken  is  undoubted,  and  a  knowledge  of  this  fact 
stimulated  the  exertions  of  those  persons  who  proposed  to 
breed  the  shawl-goat  in  Europe.  The  animal  was  not 
quite  unknown.  In  the  ‘  Penny  Magazine’  for  1833,  an 
account  of  one  was  given  from  a  specimen  in  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes  at  Paris,  which  was  received  from  Calcutta, 
where  it  had  been  bred  from  a  couple  brought  directly 
from  Cashmir.  But  a  whole  flock  was  wanted,  not  a 
single  individual ;  and  as  the  attempt  to  bring  any  num¬ 
ber  of  these  animals  by  land  from  such  an  enormous  dis¬ 
tance  as  Thibet  was  deemed  impossible,  every  inquiry 
was  made  as  to  the  probability  of  getting  a  supply  from 
some  of  the  wandering  pastoral  tribes  who  in  their  migra¬ 
tions  might  occasionally  touch  on  the  confines  of  Thibet, 
and  sometimes  reach  the  steppes  of  Asiatic  Russia.  Under 
the  French  empire,  persons  were  sent  to  the  fair  of  Ma- 
carief  (since  removed  to  Nijnei  Novgorod)  to  make  in- 
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quiries  of  the  Asiatic  merchants  who  annually  assembled 
at  that  great  mart,  and  they  learned  there  that  flocks  of 
Thibet  goats  were  numerous  in  the  steppes  of  Russia. 
Although  circumstances  prevented  any  steps  being  taken 
to  procure  flocks  at  the  time,  the  information  thus  ob¬ 
tained  proved  very  serviceable  in  directing  an  expedition 
which  was  fitted  out  several  years  afterwards  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  purchasing  some. 

The  gentleman  selected  to  take  charge  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion  was  Monsieur  Jaubert,  whose  knowledge  of  the 
Turkish  language  and  character  peculiarly  fitted  him  for 
travelling  through  countries  peopled  by  Turkish  tribes. 
Monsieur  Jaubert  left  Paris  in  April,  1818,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  towards  Asia,  through  Southern  Russia,  by  Odessa, 
Taganrog,  and  Astrakhan.  On  his  way  he  received 
much  information  from  merchants  of  Bukharia  and  Ar¬ 
menia,  and  ascertained  that  a  handsome  race  of  goats 
with  brilliant  white  fleeces  was  to  be  found  among  the 
Kirghiz  tribes,  who  wander  in  the  plains  partly  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  great  bend  of  the  river  Ural  or  Yaik, 
which  divides  Europe  from  Asia.  Samples  of  the  down 
from  these  animals  were  shown  him,  and  he  found  locks 
of  it  scattered  here  and  there  in  parts  of  the  steppes  be¬ 
tween  Astrakhan  and  Orenburg,  which  convinced  him 
that  he  was  in  the  track  of  the  genuine  shawl-goat ;  this 
was  further  corroborated  by  the  designation  of  Tibet,  by 
which  name  the  animal  was  known  to  the  native  tribes. 
He  soon  found  large  flocks  of  the  goats  in  possession  of 
the  Kirghiz,  and  of  them  he  purchased  nearly  thirteen 
hundred,  with  which  he  prepared  to  retrace  his  steps. 
The  home  journey  across  the  plains  of  Russia  appears  to 
have  been  injudiciously  timed;  it  was  begun  at  the 
setting  in  of  winter;  the  goats  crossed  the  Volga  at 
Tsaritsin,  nearly  300  miles  above  Astrakhan,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Taganrog,  where  it  was  intended  to  embark 
them ;  but,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  sea  was 
frozen,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  drive  them  on  to 
Caffa,  which  they  reached  on  the  24th  of  December, 
nearly  300  of  their  number  having  died  by  the  way  of 
cold  and  fatigue. 

At  Caffa  the  flock  was  divided  into  two  portions ;  one 
of  these,  consisting  of  566  goats,  was  put  on  board  a 
Russian  vessel,  which  arrived  at  Marseilles  about  the 
middle  of  April,  1819  ;  the  remainder  embarked  on  board 
another  vessel  with  Monsieur  Jaubert  himself,  and  reached 
Toulon  towards  the  end  of  April.  No  further  account 
has  reached  us  of  this  latter  portion  of  the  flock,  but 
ample  details  concerning  the  division  which  landed  at 
Marseilles  have  been  given  by  Monsieur  Tessier,  who 
was  commissioned  to  receive  the  animals  as  soon  as  they 
should  leave  the  lazaretto,  where  they  were  shut  up  on 
landing,  according  to  the  quarantine  regulations.  M. 
Tessier  found  the  poor  creatures  in  a  wretched  state ; 
thev  had  been  packed  together  in  the  hold  of  the  vessel, 
where  no  fresh  air  ever  reached  them ;  and  the  space 
they  had  to  move  in  was  less  than  the  length  of  their 
bodies.  This  treatment  had  produced  disease  in  almost 
all  the  flock;  the  hair  was  dropping  from. them,  and  it 
was  found  necessary  to  shear  off  what  remained.  They 
also  suffered  from  convulsions ;  but  the  most  fatal  malady 
with  which  they  were  attacked  was  a  tubercular  con¬ 
sumption,  from  which  great  numbers  perished.  A  close 
lazaretto  was  not  calculated  to  remove  the  complaint,  and 
many  deaths  took  place  daily  during  the  thirty  days  they 
were  confined.  “  We  have  saved  but  very  few,”  says  M. 
Tessier,  “  and  only  such  as  had  slight  attacks ;  the  remedy 
employed  was  flour  of  brimstone  mixed  with  their  food.” 

'The  animals  that  escaped  these  multiplied  ills  were 
soon  removed  to  more  congenial  situations ;  some  were 
placed  in  the  royal  bergerie  near  Perpignan,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Pyrenees,  some  in  the  hilly  country  about  Toulon, 
and  others  farther  to  the  west  in  the  departments  near  the 
Rhone.  The  whole  number  surviving  of  both  flocks 

when  Monsieur  Tessier  wrote  his  account  (August)  was 
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about  400;  they  were  then  generally  m  good  health, 
their  hair  had  grown  to  a  considerable  length,  and  the 
valuable  down  had  begun  to  show  itself. 

The  shawl-goat  was  thus  naturalized,  and  subsequent 
experience  has  shown  that  the  down  produced  in  Europe 
is  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  original  Thibet  stock.  Fears 
were  at  first  entertained  that  this  could  not  be  the  case : 
it  was  said  that  the  breed  obtained  was  not  pure,  that  it 
had  degenerated ;  and  a  letter  from  Moorcroft,  written  in 
the  beginning  of  1822,  at  Ladakh  in  Thibet,  seemed  to 
confirm  the  suspicion.  He  says,  “  France  has,  I  learn, 
procured  a  flock  from  some  of  the  steppes  near  the 
Caspian,  which  must  be  inferior  to  those  of  Thibet,  as 
lately  Aga  Aabdi  was  employed  by  Russia  itself  to  pro 
cure  the  breed  from  the  borders  of  Chinese  Turkestan.” 
But  these  fears  were  unfounded.  A  more  serious  evil 
was  the  small  quantity  of  wool  produced  by  each  goat, 
which  on  an  average  amounted  to  less  than  three  ounces ; 
and  the  high  price  paid  in  Thibet  for  the  raw  material 
proves  that  the  defect  is  in  the  original  species.  Such 
a  small  produce  precluded  all  hope  of  making  a  profit 
bv  rearing  the  animal,  and  the  scheme  would  have  failed 
had  not  the  intelligence  of  an  enlightened  Frenchman 
overcome  the  difficulty.  Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Thibet  goats  in  France,  several  specimens  of  the  Angora 
goat  were  brought  into  that  country  from  Persia ;  one  of 
these  animals,  belonging  to  the  Duchess  of  Berri,  was 
seen  in  1822  by  Monsieur  Polonceau,  proprietor  of  se¬ 
veral  of  the  Thibet  goats.  The  length  and  silkiness  of 
the  hair  of  this  goat  were  extraordinary,  and  Monsieur 
Polonceau  judged  that  a  cross  between  the  two  races 
would  be  an  improvement  to  both  :  the  experiment  was 
tried,  and  it  succeeded  beyond  his  most  sanguine  expec¬ 
tations.  Instead  of  the  minute  quantity  of  three  ounces, 
or  even  less,  several  of  the  mixed  race  furnished  thirty 
ounces  of  down  in  one  season,  and  the  average  produce 
of  his  flock  was  above  sixteen  ounces :  this  was  not  at 
the  expense  of  quality ;  its  silkiness  was  greatly  increased, 
it  was  finer  and  longer  in  the  staple,  and  it  had  all  the 
peculiar  softness  of  the  original  stock.  It  was  also  found 
that  the  mixed  race  was  more  robust,  more  easily  fed, 
and,  what  was  of  equal  importance,  it  was  less  head¬ 
strong  than  the  common  goat  of  Europe,  and  could  be 
managed  as  easily  as  a  sheep ;  while  at  the  same  time  it 
was  active  enough  to  seek  food  in  such  steep  places  as 
would  be  inaccessible  to  sheep. 

The  great  step  was  now  made,  and  there  would  be 
little  difficulty  in  diffusing  the  improved  stock.  The 
unmixed  race  had  already  been  brought  from  France  into 
England  by  Mr.  Tower,  and  located,  in  1824,  at  Weald 
Hall,  in  Essex,  where  it  rapidly  increased,  and  was  in 
every  respect  like  the  French  parents.  In  the  year 
1828  three  shawls  were  made  at  Paisley  of  the  wool  of 
Mr.  Tower’s  flock;  and  they  were  judged  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  manufacturers  to  be  superior  to  any  brought 
from  France.  But  the  produce  did  not  increase ;  it  was 
still  barely  three  ounces,  and  ten  goats  were  required 
to  furnish  wool  enough  for  a  shawl  of  a  yard  and  a  half 
square.  Englishmen  therefore  began  to  turn  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  mixed  race;  but  the  importance  of  wool  to 
our  Australian  colonies,  and  the  very  great  improvement 
which  has  been  invariably  produced  in  the  fleeces  of 
sheep  exported  thither,  naturally  induced  speculation  in 
that  quarter.  Mr.  Riley,  an  enterprising  proprietor  of 
New  South  Wales,  saw  Mr.  Ternaux’s  flock  of  pure 
Thibet  goats  at  St.  Ouen  in  1828,  but  the  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  their  produce  deterred  him  from  attempting  so 
long  a  voyage  with  so  little  prospect  of  advantage. 
He  was  then  recommended  to  visit  the  crossed  race 
of  Monsieur  Polonceau  at  Versailles,  which  he  did,  and 
was  at  once  convinced  of  its  superiority :  he  was  very 
anxious  to  purchase  some  of  them,  but  the  desire  of 
Monsieur  Polonceau  to  increase  his  stock,  and  to  continue 
his  experiments  on  a  large  scale,  made  that  gentleman 
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unwilling  to  part  with  any.  Mr.  Riley  was  conse¬ 
quently  compelled  to  defer  the  execution  of  his  object 
until  his  next  voyage  to  Europe,  which  was  at  the  close  of 
1831.  He  then  visited  Monsieur  Polonceau  again,  found 
his  stock  greatly  increased,  and  his  expectations  fully 
answered.  "  He  prevailed  on  that  gentleman  to  sell  him 
ten  females  and  three  males,  all  of  which  he  conveyed 
safely  to  London.  W e  regret  we  are  unable  to  furnish 
the  result  of  Mr.  Riley’s  endeavours.  The  last  account 
we  have  seen  is  a  letter  dated  London,  March,  1832, 
written  to  the  Society  of  Arts  by  Mr.  Riley,  who  had 
returned  from  France  with  his  little  flock,  and  was  then 
carefully  preparing  them  for  their  voyage.  At  that  time 
some  of  the  females  had  produced  young,  which  was  the 
seventh  generation  from  the  original  cross.  The  Society 
presented  Mr.  Riley  with  their  gold  medal  for  his  valu¬ 
able  endeavours. 

The  crossed  race,  like  the  pure  stock,  begins  to  show 
a  little  down  early  in  September,  and  sheds  it  spontane¬ 
ously  in  March;  it  is  therefore  evidently  a  provision 
against  the  cold  of  winter,  which  in  Thibet,  as  in  Europe, 
extends  from  September  to  March.  In  New  South  Wales 
these  are  the  summer  months,  and  it  would  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  ascertain  whether  the  goats  will  continue  to  pro¬ 
duce  their  warm  covering  at  the  accustomed  time,  or  if 
they  will  change  their  habits  with  the  climate.  Possibly, 
like  some  flowers  brought  from  the  northern  to  the 
southern  hemisphere,  or  vice  versa ,  they  may  for  a  few 
seasons  continue  their  primitive  habit,  and  then  suddenly 
change  it;  or  the  old  ones  may  continue  the  original 
habit,  and  those  born  in  the  southern  hemisphere  adopt 
the  one  congenial  to  their  new  abode.  In  any  case  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  Shawl-Goat  will  be  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  stock  of  the  colony. 

SUNDAY  HIRINGS  IN  NORTHUMBERLAND. 

[From  a  Correspondent.] 

Throughout  the  whole  of  Harvest  the  custom  of  hiring 
reapers  on  Sundays  has  for  a  considerable  number  of 
years  past  been  very  prevalent  in  the  agricultural  parts 
of  England.  In  almost  every  town  of  any  extent  in 
Northumberland  these  Sunday-hirings  are  held.  They 
bring  together  an  immense  number  of  persons,  almost 
exclusively  Irish,  and  some  of  them  of  the  lowest  possible 
kind  as  to  character,  who  emigrate  to  this  country  during 
the  harvest,  with  the  view  of  earning  a  little  money. 

During  Sunday  forenoons  the  Irish  reapers  pour  into 
the  towns  where  these  Sunday-hirings  are  held,  in  vast 
crowds,  and  from  every  direction.  They  assemble  in 
one  dense  body  in  the  market-place,  or  other  conspicuous 
part  of  the  town,  where  they  are  hired  by  the  farmers, 
who  come  for  that  purpose  from  the  surrounding  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  The  hirings  begin  about  2  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  continue  generally  till  between  6  and  7 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  when  those  who  are  hired  and 
peaceably  disposed  depart  quiofly  towards  the  places  at 
which  they  have  engaged  themselves  to  reap  during  the 
week,  but  many  remain  in  the  town,  where  they  spend 
the  remainder  of  the  night  in  drinking  and  quarrelling 
among  themselves,  and  in  parading  the  streets. 

As  yet,  however,  I  have  only  stated  the  simple  object 
of  these  Sunday-gatherings,  and  the  kind  of  persons  whom 
they  bring  together ;  but  other  incidents  and  episodes, 
which  impart  to  them  a  purely  national  character,  are  of 
perpetual  occurrence,  and  remain  to  be  noticed. 

For  the  first  and  second  Sundays  after  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  harvest,  the  hiring  is  a  comparatively  quiet 
and  tame  affair.  The  people  then  are  all  in  the  most 
wretched  plight  from  the  effects  of  a  long  journey,  per¬ 
formed  wholly  on  foot  from  the  point  where  they  have 
been  landed  into  the  provinces,  and  the  most  irritable  of 
them  are  little  disposed  to  quarrel ;  but  there  is  a  still 
stronger  reason  than  this  for  the  peaceable  state  of  affairs — 
they  have  no  money  to  spend  in  drinking.  How  different 


is  the  appearance  of  the  hiring  about  the  middle  and 
towards  the  close  of  the  harvest !  The  reapers  then  re¬ 
turn  to  the  Sunday-hiring  much  altered  as  to  circum¬ 
stances.  They  have  by  this  time  earned  a  considerable 
amount  of  wages,  which  the  more  improvident  part  of 
them  come  here  to  squander  away  in  the  purchase  of  in¬ 
toxicating  liquor.  Affrays  of  the  most  brutal  description 
are  consequently  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  This  ren¬ 
ders  it  necessary  that  a  great  number  of  constables  should 
be  specially  appointed  during  the  continuance  of  these 
Sunday-hirings  in  order  to  keep  the  peace  ;  but  notwith¬ 
standing  this,  quarrels  are  continually  taking  place  among 
the  reapers.  In  scenes  of  this  kind  the  principals  are 
secured  and  hurried  off  to  the  lock-up  houses,  where  they 
are  kept  during  the  night,  and  taken  next  morning  be¬ 
fore  the  mayor  of  the  town,  or  a  magistrate  in  the  county, 
who  generally  imposes  upon  them  a  heavy  fine.  Such  is 
Irish  improvidence  as  exhibited  at  the  Sunday-hirings  in 
Northumberland. 

Far  different,  however,  at  these  Sunday-hirings,  and 
during  their  stay  in  this  country,  is  the  conduct  of  that 
portion  of  the  Irish  reapers  who  come  chiefly  from  the 
county  of  Connaught,  and  from  other  parts  of  the  west  of 
Ireland.  The  individuals  to  whom  I  allude  are  an  honest, 
temperate,  industrious,  and  peaceably  disposed  class, 
known  in  Ireland  by  the  name  of  “  Cottiers,”  who  emi¬ 
grate  annually  to  England  with  the  view  of  earning  the 
means  of  enabling  them  to  subsist  through  the  winter  at 
home;  and  by  dint  of  carefulness  they  return  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  in  the  possession  often  of  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  the  result  wholly  of  their  own  labour.  These  men 
are  also  particularly  distinguished  for  the  warmth  of  their 
attachment.  To  a  place  where  they  are  once  kindly 
dealt  with,  they  will  return  annually  for  a  long  period  of 
years. 

These  Sunday-hirings  usually  continue  for  five  or  six 
weeks,  when,  the  harvest  being  finished,  the  Irish  reapers 
for  the  most  part  return  home,  whilst  some  of  them  re¬ 
main  in  England,  and  endeavour  to  find  other  means  of 
subsistence  as  labourers. 


Importance  of  Good  Roads  in  India. — There  is  perhaps 
no  one  circumstance  that  would  tend  so  much  to  increase 
the  commerce  of  India  as  the  opening  of  good  roads.  The 
course  of  the  great  rivers  is  at  present  available,  at  least 
during  part  of  the  year,  for  the  conveyance  of  Indian  pro¬ 
ducts  towards  the  coast ;  but  this  means  of  transport  is  of 
little  avail  for  the  return  trade ;  and  even  the  partial  fa¬ 
cility  of  water  conveyance  is  confined  to  only  a  small  part 
of  the  peninsula.  Good  roads  would  be  practicable  at  all 
periods  of  the  year,  and  in  every  part  of  the  country  ;  and 
would  be  equally  available  for  the  transmission  of  English 
goods  to  the  inner  and  upper  provinces  of  India,  as  for  the 
conveyance  of  their  products  to  the  coast.  This  improve¬ 
ment  is  especially  needed  in  the  cotton-yielding  districts, 
where  the  present  expensive  mode  of  conveyance  upon  the 
backs  of  oxen  acts  most  injuriously,  by  enhancing  the  cost 
of  an  article  which  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  our 
Lancashire  manufacturers  to  receive  as  abundantly  and  at 
as  cheap  a  rate  as  possible.  As  a  political  measure  the 
construction  of  roads  in  India  would  prove  highly  advan¬ 
tageous.  Their  cost  would  be  quickly  and  amply  repaid  by 
the  improving  revenues  of  the  country,  and  by  the  grateful 
feelings  that  would  be  raised  on  the  part  of  the  native 
population.  It  has  been  stated  by  a  gentleman  acquainted, 
by  long  residence  in  different  parts  of  India,  with  the  prac¬ 
tices  and  capabilities  of  the  country,  that  the  difference  in 
the  cost  of  transporting  goods  along  the  present  ill-formed 
roads  in  the  rude  carts  or  hacherys  of  the  natives,  is  less  by 
six-sevenths  than  the  cost  of  conveyance  on  the  backs  of 
oxen— a  course  so  commonly  rendered  necessary  through 
the  absence  of  everything  to  which  the  name  of  a  road  can 
be  applied.  In  the  level  plains  of  Candeish,  and  in  many 
other  parts  of  Hindustan,  cotton-wool,  freed  from  the  seed, 
could  be  sold  on  the  spot  with  a  profit  to  the  cultivators  at 
one  penny  per  pound,  a  cost  which  is  trebled  or  quadrupled 
by  the  expense  of  conveyance  to  the  ports  of  shipment. — 
Progress  of  the  Nation,  vol.  ii.,  by  G.  R.  Porter 
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[Edward  Jenner,  bora  May,  1749,  died  February,  1823.] 


It  affords  matter  lor  grateful  reflection  that  many  of  the 
evils  to  which  the  human  race  are  subject  do  not  alto¬ 
gether  appear  to  be  hopeless,  however  distant  may  be  the 
period  in  which  their  severity  will  be  abated.  While  the 
small-pox  was  destroying  its  tens  of  thousands,  there 
existed  the  means  of  rendering  it  innocuous  ;  and  so  it 
may  be  with  other  evils  for  which  we  see  no  immediate 
remedy.  It  is  a  beneficent  ordination  indeed,  that  the 
means  of  diminishing  the  force  of  any  evil  are  not  usually 
to  be  obtained  without  the  exercise  of  many  of  the  best 
powers  of  the  mind ;  thus  stimulating  zeal,  observation, 
and  reflection,  and  by  the  operation  of  these  qualities 
raising  the  character  and  intellect. 

The  greatest  triumph  ever  yet  obtained  over  disease  we 
owe  to  an  intelligent  but  unpretending  medical  prac¬ 
titioner,  who  lived  in  comparative  retirement  at  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Berkeley,  in  Gloucestershire.  Edward  Jenner, 
who  first  applied  vaccine  matter  to  counteract  the  fatal 
ravages  of  the  small-pox,  was  born  in  the  vicarage  house 
at  Berkeley.  His  father  was  of  an  old  and  much  re¬ 
spected  family,  and  besides  being  vicar,  was  in  the 
enjoyment  of  an  independent  fortune.  He  died  at  an 
early  age,  and  the  education  of  Edward,  who  was  the 
third  son,  was  continued  by  his  elder  brother,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  in  the  living.  A  love  of  natural  his¬ 
tory  appears  to  have  been  the  earliest  indication  of 
character  which  marked  Jenner ’s  youth.  At  the  usual 


period  he  was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Ludlow,  a  surgeon  at 
Sodbury,  near  Bristol.  One  day,  a  young  countrywoman, 
employed  in  a  dairy  as  a  milker,  incidentally  remarked 
in  her  master’s  surgery,  that  she  had  no  fear  of  the  small¬ 
pox,  as  she  had  taken  the  cow-pox.  This  incident  was 
one  of  the  proximate  causes  of  Jenner  devoting  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  nature  of  the  latter  disease.  When 
nearly  twenty-one,  he  came  to  London,  and  during  two 
years  resided  with  John  Hunter,  on  terms  exceedingly 
gratifying  to  a  young  pupil.  Their  friendship  continued 
through  life.  During  his  residence  in  London,  Jenner 
arranged  the  specimens  of  natural  history  which  Sir  Jo¬ 
seph  Banks  had  collected  during  Cook’s  first  voyage. 
The  manner  in  which  he  executed  his  task  was  so  satis¬ 
factory,  that  a  situation  as  naturalist  was  offered  him  in 
Cook’s  second  expedition.  Such  an  offer  to  a  youth  of 
two-and-twenty  is  a  proof  how  successfully  his  zeal  for 
natural  history  had  stimulated  his  talents.  Singular 
enough,  this  tempting  opportunity  of  enjoying  an  almost 
unlimited  gratification  of  his  taste  was  not  embraced.  A 
few  years  afterwards  he  declined  the  offer  of  a  lucrative 
appointment  in  India;  and  in  1775,  a  proposal  of  his 
friend  John  Hunter  to  establish  a  school  of  natural  his¬ 
tory,  including  medicine,  in  London.  He  preferred  the 
seclusion  of  a  country  practice  and  the  pleasures  of  a 
country  life,  to  struggling  for  distinction  in  a  more  active 
sphere.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  subject  of  vaccina 
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tion  employed  Ills  thoughts,  and  that  an  indistinct  notion 
of  his  future  discovery  determined  him  upon  selecting 
and  remaining  in  a  position  which  would  enable  him  to 
work  out  his  ideas.  He  soon  acquired  a  valuable  and 
extensive  surgical  practice  at  Berkeley ;  and  in  1792  he 
found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  limiting  his  exer¬ 
tions,  and  having  purchased  (as  was  then  customary)  a 
doctor’s  degree  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  he 
practised  in  future  only  as  a  physician. 

During  the  leisure  which  an  active  professional  career 
permitted  he  enjoyed  the  society  of  friends,  music,  the 
literature  of  the  day ;  and  natural  history  and  geology 
(the  latter  then  a  new  study)  varied  and  lightened  his 
daily  duties.  A  paper,  in  which  he  gave  an  account  of 
the  habits  of  the  cuckoo  from  many  years’  observation, 
procured  him  the  honour  of  being  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society.  But  little  was  previously  known  of  the 
life"  of  this  singular  bird.  Dr.  Jenner  also  frequently 
contributed  valuable  original  papers  to  two  Medical 
Societies  to  which  he  belonged.  He  is  said  to  have  en¬ 
larged  so  frequently  upon  the  cow-pox  that  at  one  of 
these  Societies  his  medical  brethren  protected  themselves 
by  jocosely  putting  an  interdiction  on  the  subject,  treat¬ 
ing  it  as  a  forbidden  topic,  as  they  would  have  done  a 
dogma  in  politics  or  theology.  These  details  of  Jenner’s 
life  bring  us  to  the  question  in  connection  with  which 
his  value  to  the  world  at  large  is  now  so  well  appre¬ 
ciated. 

The  small-pox  is  propagated  by  infection.  In  the 
year  1717,  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  who  was  then 
at  Constantinople,  where  her  husband  was  ambassador, 
had  her  son  inoculated  with  the  virus  of  the  small-pox. 
The  practice  had  long  been  known  in  Turkey,  and  it  was 
found  that  the  disease  produced  artificially  was  less 
violent  than  the  casual  disorder.  In  1721  inoculation 
was  tried  in  England  on  seven  criminals,  and  a  few  years 
afterwards  the  children  of  the  Royal  family  were  inocu¬ 
lated.  Inoculation,  however,  never  became  anything  like 
universal,  because,  though  in  many  cases  the  disease  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  milder  form,  yet  its  fatality  was  not  abated  to 
so  great  an  extent  as  had  been  hoped,  and  the  rate  of 
mortality,  before  inoculation  was  known,  and  after  it  was 
practised,  did  not  differ  so  materially  as  to  offer  a  suffici¬ 
ent  inducement  voluntarily  to  encounter  the  disease. 
The  circumstance  which  led  Jenner  to  direct  his  attention 
to  the  cow-pox  has  already  been  noticed.  This  disease 
makes  its  appearance  on  the  animal’s  udder,  from  which 
the  milkers  take  the  infection.  Similar  vesicles  are  raised 
on  parts  of  the  body,  slight  fever  ensues ;  but  after  a  few 
days  these  symptoms  disappear,  and  at  this  inconsidera¬ 
ble  disarrangement  of  the  general  health  the  small-pox  is 
rendered  innocuous.  Such  was  the  preservative  to  which 
the  countrywoman  alluded  in  the  surgery  of  Jenner’s 
master  at  Sodbury.  This  protective  power  was  not  un¬ 
known  to  medical  men,  yet  to  introduce  the  virus  of  a 
diseased  animal,  by  artificial  means,  into  the  human 
system,  was  an  innovation  which  had  not  entered  into 
their  heads,  and  Jenner’s  proposal  consequently  often 
excited  not  a  little  ridicule  and  prejudice.  To  form  some 
idea  of  the  reception  which  such  a  project  would  be  likely 
to  meet,  we  may  just  imagine  the  repugnance  that  would 
be  felt  if  a  proposal  were  now  made  to  inoculate  the  hu¬ 
man  subject  from  the  virus  of  a  pig  in  the  measles,  in 
order  to  counteract  that  disease,  or  to  obtain  immunity 
against  some  other  disorder  by  the  absorption  of  the 
eruptive  matter  which  characterizes  the  grease  in  horses. 
And  yet  in  Jenner’s  time  the  latter  disease  was  regarded 
as  similar  in  character  to  the  eruptive  disorder  in  the 
cow.  No  man  but  Jenner  ever  thought  of  applying 
the  vaccine  lymph  to  a  sore  produced  for  the  purpose  on 
the  human  body,  in  order  that  it  might  enter  the  system  ; 
and  yet  his  medical  friends  were  made  acquainted  with 
each  step  in  the  progress  of  his  inquiry,  and  his  friend 
Hunter,  so  early  as  1770,  was  accustomed  to  allude  to  his 
views  in  his  lecture-room  in  London.  It  was  not  how¬ 


ever  until  above  a  quarter  of  a  century  had  elapsed,  dur¬ 
ing  which  he  had  given  the  subject  his  best  attention, 
that  the  direct  application  of  vaccine  matter  in  the  man¬ 
ner  which  is  now  common  was  made  for  the  first  time 
by  Jenner  himself. 

On  the  14th  of  May,  1796,  now  forty-two  years 
ago,  he  inoculated  a  boy  in  the  arm  from  a  pustule  on 
the  hand  of  a  young  woman,  who  had  received  the  in¬ 
fection  from  one  of  her  master’s  cows.  The  disease  made 
its  appearance,  and  the  symptoms  were  as  mild  and  fa¬ 
vourable  as  could  have  been  desired.  On  the  1st  of 
July,  the  boy  was  inoculated  for  the  small-pox  ;  but  the 
virus,  which  had  so  often  been  mortal  in  its  effects,  was 
deprived  of  its  power.  This  was  the  first  of  Jenner’s 
triumphant  cases.  His  feelings  during  the  period  in 
which  the  experiment  was  proceeding  do  credit  to  his 
sensibility.  He  says  himself : — “  Whilst  the  vaccine 
discovery  was  progressing,  the  joy  I  felt  at  the  discovery 
before  me,  of  being  the  instrument  destined  to  take  away 
from  the  world  one  of  its  greatest  calamities,  blended  with 
the  fond  hope  of  enjoying  independence  and  domestic 
peace  and  happiness,  was  often  so  excessive,  that  in  pur¬ 
suing  my  favourite  subject  among  the  meadows,  I  have 
sometimes  found  myself  in  a  reverie.  It  is  pleasant  to 
me  to  recollect  that  these  reflections  always  ended  in  de¬ 
vout  acknowledgments  to  that  Being  from  whom  this  and 
all  other  mercies  flow.”  With  a  rare  prudence  and  cau¬ 
tion  in  a  mind  of  rather  sanguine  turn,  Dr.  Jenner  waited 
for  two  years  in  order  that  he  might  strengthen  his  dis¬ 
covery,  and  it  was  not  until  June,  1798,  that  in  a  memoir 
written  with  great  modesty  and  good  taste  he  published 
a  detail  of  twenty-three  cases  of  the  casual  and  inocu¬ 
lated  disease,  in  the  latter  being  included  one  of  his  own 
sons. 

The  progress  of  vaccination  was  as  rapid  as  such  inno¬ 
vations  usually  are.  In  the  summer  of  1799  a  declara¬ 
tion  was  signed  by  seventy-three  of  the  most  eminent 
members  of  the  medical  profession  in  London,  in  testi¬ 
mony  of  its  safety  and  efficacy.  In  1802  a  committee 
investigated  the  merits  of  vaccination,  and  Dr.  Jenner’s 
claims  to  the  discovery,  and  on  its  recommendation  Par¬ 
liament  voted  him  a  grant  of  10,000/.  ;  and  in  1807  he 
received  an  additional  grant  of  20,000/.  In  1803  a 
society  was  established  in  London  for  the  encouragement 
of  vaccination,  called  the  Royal  Jennerian  Society  ;  which, 
by  Jenner’s  advice,  was  merged  in  1808  in  the  National 
Vaccine  Institution.  Dr.  Jenner  continued  to  make 
Berkeley  his  permanent  residence,  and  here  he  lived 
honoured  and  respected  by  every  civilized  people  through¬ 
out  the  earth  until  his  death  in  1823. 

In  the  ‘  Report  of  the  National  Vaccine  Institution’  for 
1837  it  is  stated  that  “  many  persons  still  continue  to 
prefer  inoculation  to  vaccination.”  This  is  a  sad  preju¬ 
dice,  though  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  should  exist 
amongst  us.  It  was  not  until  1822  that  even  the  medi¬ 
cal  officers  of  the  London  Small-pox  Hospital  discon¬ 
tinued  inoculation.  Such  is  the  sluggish  rate  at  which 
men  move  from  a  practice  essentially  imperfect,  to  one 
which  it  can  be  shown  on  the  clearest  demonstration  is 
far  superior ;  for  it  is  a  fact,  founded  upon  accurate  obser¬ 
vation,  that  “  if  300  children  be  vaccinated,  one  will  be 
susceptible  of  small-pox  afterwards,  but  only  in  a  mild 
and  perfectly  safe  form ;  whereas  if  300  be  inoculated, 
one  will  surely  die.”  (Report  of  Vaccine  Institution, 
1837.) 

It  appears  from  the  carefully  kept  registers  of  deaths 
in  Prussia,  that  during  the  fifteen  years  ending  1834  the 
deaths  from  small-pox  were  about  1  in  122.  This  is 
probably  the  proportion  which  prevails  in  Great  Britain. 
Throughout  the  last  century  the  mortality  from  this  dis¬ 
ease  in  London  varied  from  1  in  10  to  1  in  16  during 
the  ten  decades.  The  vaccine  lymph  is  sent  gratuitously 
to  medical  men  in  all  our  large  towns  and  to  every  vil¬ 
lage  however  remote,  and  it  is  only  through  neglect  that 
the  small-pox  can  again  become  formidable.  It  is  stated 
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in  a  work  of  the  time,  that  from  September,  1671,  to 
April,  1672,  there  were  800  deaths  from  small-pox  in 
Glasgow,  which  then  contained  a  population  of  13,000. 
The  deaths  in  such  an  amount  of  population  during  a 
period  of  eight  months  would  not  at  present  ordinarily 
exceed  182;  and  in  the  same  city,  the  population  of 
which  now  exceeds  200,000,  the  cases  of  this  disease 
which  prove  mortal  do  not  amount  annually  to  one- 
sixteenth  part  of  the  number  which  occurred  in  one-third 
of  the  time  amongst  a  population  of  nearly  fifteen  times 
less  amount.  But  neglect  affords  the  disease  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  recovering  its  activity  ;  and  according  to  Mr. 
Pare’s  registration  tables  for  the  town  of  Birmingham, 
the  deaths  from  small-pox  in  the  half-year  ending  31st 
December,  1837,  were  1  in  16 ;  this  rate  of  mortality 
being  the  same  as  that  which  prevailed  during  one  of  the 
decades  of  the  last  century  within  the  London  bills  of 
mortality,  a  circumstance  which  may  appear  in  an  aggra¬ 
vated  light  from  the  short  period  to  which  the  average  is 
confined,  but  nevertheless  is  still  sufficiently  remarkable 
to  call  for  the  utmost  vigilance.  At  Birmingham  small¬ 
pox  is  the  most  active  agent  of  mortality  after  consump¬ 
tion  and  inflammation;  while  at  Manchester  this  disease 
is  not  included  in  the  ten  which  were  most  fatal  in  that 
town  in  the  half-year  ending  last  December. 


NEILGHERRY  HILLS. 

A  small  tract  of  elevated  land,  in  the  midst  of  the  hottest 
regions  of  Southern  India,  enjoys  one  of  the  most  temperate 
and  healthy  climates  of  the  whole  globe.  Surrounded  by 
burning  plains,  either  parched  by  heat,  or  teeming  with  the 
unwholesome  luxuriance  of  tropical  vegetation  and  abound¬ 
ing  in  venomous  reptiles,  this  happy  region  is  blessed 
with  a  temperature  but  slightly  varying  through  the 
year.  Much  of  its  surface  is  one  universal  verdure  :  here 
and  there  are  groves,  hardly  extensive  enough  to  be  called 
forests,  of  lofty  trees  hung  with  gigantic  jessamines  and 
other  sweet-scented  creepers  :  in  many  parts  it  is  well 
cultivated,  and  is  throughout  entirely  exempt  from  ser¬ 
pents,  white  ants,  and  musquitoes,  the  pests  of  India. 
This  region  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Neilgherry 
Hills*,  or  the  Blue  Mountains  of  Coimbatore.  It  is  too 
small  and  too  recently  known  to  be  marked  upon  our 
maps,  excepting  on  those  of  very  large  size ;  but  its  site 
may  be  known  by  the  intersection  of  two  lines,  one  drawn 
from  Seringapatam  southward,  and  the  other  east  from 
Calicut  on  the  coast.  The  average  height  of  this  healthy 
tract  is  about  five  thousand  feet;  it  greatest  length  is 
forty-two  miles  from  north-east  to  south-west,  and  its 
mean  breadth  about  fourteen.  No  part  of  the  surface 
can  be  called  table-land,  but  it  is  interspersed  with  hill 
and  dale,  generally  capable  of  cultivation,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  few  points,  the  highest  of  which  has  been  ascer¬ 
tained  to  reach  an  elevation  of  eight  thousand  seven  hun¬ 
dred  feet.  The  higher  parts  are  often  frosty  even  in 
summer,  and  in  winter  they  are  covered  with  snow. 
Lower  down  the  surface  is  a  fine  pasture  like  much  of 
our  own  downs,  and  the  wild  fruits  of  our  own  country 
are  found  there  in  abundance.  The  deeper  valleys  are 
occasionally  narrow  and  marshy,  but  the  usual  character 
of  the  less  elevated  portion  is  that  of  the  south  of  Europe ; 
the  lime,  the  citron,  and  the  orange  grow  wild,  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  English  residents  have  named  one  con¬ 
siderable  tract  Orange  Valley.  Almost  everywhere  the 
turf  is  sprinkled  with  beautiful  wild  flowers  of  every 
diversity  of  colour ;  trees  quite  European  in  look  and 
habit,  the  rhododendron  and  the  camellia  with  their 
bright  colours,  are  conspicuous  in  the  landscape ;  every 
hollow  has  its  running  stream,  its  banks  clothed  with 
the  wild  rose  and  the  jessamine ;  and  strawberries,  rasp¬ 
berries,  and  gooseberries  grown  on  every  spot  a  little 
raised  above  the  usual  level. 

*  From  the  Sanskrit  Nila,  blue,  and  giri ,  a  mountain. 


Several  of  the  streams  just  mentioned  meet  at  one 
point,  and  form  a  beautiful  lake  which  is  about  six  miles 
in  circumference;  this  is  now  surrounded  by  a  good  car¬ 
riage-road,  affording  one  of  the  most  delightful  drives  to 
be  met  with  in  India,  perhaps  in  the  world.  The  lake 
is  in  many  parts  open  and  large,  in  others  it  narrows  to 
a  river,  and  is  lost  among  trees :  on  each  side  rise  gently 
sloping  hills  covered  with  the  softest  verdure,  extending 
as  they  recede  to  the  more  rugged  and  romantic  scenery 
which  bounds  the  view  on  a  large  portion  of  the  horizon. 

It  is  a  curious  proof  of  the  apathy  of  Europeans  in  In¬ 
dia,  that  this  healthy  range  of  hills,  constantly  visible 
to  and  often  admired  by  the  English  residents  in  the 
south,  accessible  without  difficulty,  and  inhabited  by 
peaceable  and  orderly  tribes  of  natives,  was  never  visited 
by  Europeans  until  the  close  of  the  year  1818.  It  was 
then  explored  by  two  English  sportsmen,  who  were  so 
much  pleased  with  their  visit,  that  they  seized  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  a  few  weeks’  leisure  in  the  following  January  to 
repeat  their  excursion,  of  which  they  published  an  ac¬ 
count  in  the  Madras  Gazette.  They  describe  the  air  as 
frosty,  even  to  severity,  but  healthy  and  bracing ;  they 
saw  white  roses,  marigolds,  and  balsams  in  flower,  and 
found  a  race  of  men  utterly  unlike  Hindoos  in  features, 
habits,  and  religion,  whom  they  called  Todevies,  and 
who  were  fairer  and  more  European  in  appearance  than 
any  other  natives  of  India.  In  the  month  of  May  follow¬ 
ing  a  French  naturalist  from  Pondicherry,  named  De  la 
Tour,  visited  the  Neilgherries,  and  confirmed  the  report 
of  the  first  explorers.  For  a  considerable  time  the  salu¬ 
brity  of  the  new  discovery  was  suspected,  because  hills 
in  India  are  generally  unhealthy,  and  the  borders  of  the 
Neilgherries  themselves  are  very  much  so  :  but  the  pre¬ 
judice  wore  off,  a  few  English  cottages  began  to  make 
their  appearance,  a  road  to  the  hills  was  formed  by  order 
of  the  government,  and  according  to  Mr.  Hough,  whose, 
account  dates  in  1826,  “  after  seven  years’  quarantine 
the  Indian  community  are  now  beginning  to  reap  the 
advantages  of  this  interesting  and  valuable  discovery.” 
An  English  village,  which  has  since  become  a  town, 
gradually  grew  up,  on  the  centre  of  the  crest  of  hills,  at  a 
spot  called  Ootacamund,  not  far  from  the  lake  before- 
mentioned,  and  bounded  on  the  east  and  north-east  by 
lofty  mountains,  above  which  towers  the  Dodabetta,  at  a 
height  of  nearly  nine  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  In  1832  the  Madras  newspapers  stated  that 
above  one  hundred  and  fifty  English  gentlemen  and 
ladies  with  their  establishments  were  residing  at  Ootaca¬ 
mund;  a  pretty  Gothic  church  was  built,  in  which  an 
English  clergyman  officiated,  there  was  a  bazaar,  and 
several  shops  kept  by  Parsees,  and  any  article  could 
be  bought  there  at  as  reasonable  a  rate  as  at  Madras. 
A  handsome  hotel  with  ball-room,  billiard-room,  and 
every  other  accommodation  was  provided,  and  the  place 
had  become  “  a  little  England,  save  that  the  climate  is 
less  variable,  and  the  scenery  is  more  romantic  and  more 
beautiful  than  in  the  mother-country.”  Ootacamund 
continues  to  flourish;  in  1834  the  supreme  council  began 
to  hold  their  sittings  there,  and  it  is  now  the  resort  of 
invalids  from  all  parts  of  India,  who  find  in  it  health 
and  recreation  suited  to  their  English  habits.  Game  is 
abundant,  snipes,  woodcocks,  partridges,  peafowls,  hares, 
elks,  and  bears  afford  much  amusement  to  the  sportsman, 
and  a  tiger  hunt  of  a  more  dangerous  description  than  in 
the  plains  may  be  enjoyed  by  those  who  have  acquired 
a  taste  for  such  a  pastime.  The  numerous  white  build¬ 
ings  of  Ootacamund  are  scattered  over  a  considerable 
extent  of  country,  and  their  effect  is  as  beautiful  as  the 
site  in  .  which  they  are  placed  is  delightful.  The  tem¬ 
perature  near  the  town  is  never  so  high  as  in  an  English 
summer,  nor  so  low  as  in  our  winter.  A  register  kept 
for  four  years  shows  a  variation  from  36°  to  70°  of  Fah¬ 
renheit  in  the  greatest  extremes,  but  in  nineteen  days  out 
of  twenty  the  variation  wras  from  42°  to  65°.  The  aver- 
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age  fall  of  rain  was  45  indies  in  tne  year,  more  than 
double  that  which  falls  in  London  in  the  same  time. 

The  Neilgherry  Hills  are  inhabited  by  several  different 
tribes,  quite  distinct  from  each  other,  and  all  differing  in 
some  degree  from  the  natives  of  the  plains  beneath  them. 
The  most  interesting  of  these  tribes,  and  certainly  the 
original  possessors  of  the  hills,  are  the  Tudas*,  a  tall, 
handsome,  and  fearless,  but  peaceable  race  of  men, 
utterly  unlike  in  features,  manners,  and  religion,  any  of 
the  races  inhabiting  the  peninsula.  Captain  Harkness 
says  of  them,  “  A  large,  full,  and  speaking  eye,  Roman 
nose,  fine  teeth,  and  pleasing  contour,  having  occasion¬ 
ally  the  appearance  of  great  gravity,  but  seemingly  ever 
ready  to  fall  into  the  expression  of  cheerfulness  and  good 
humour,  are  natural  marks  prominently  distinguishing 
them  from  all  other  natives  of  India.  The  women  are 
of  a  stature  proportionate  to  that  of  the  men,  but  of  com¬ 
plexion  generally  some  shades  lighter,  the  consequence 
perhaps  of  less  exposure  to  the  weather.  With  a  strongly 
feminine  cast  of  the  same  expressive  features  as  the  men, 
most  of  them,  and  particularly  the  younger,  have  beauti¬ 
ful  long  black  tresses,  which  flow  in  unrestrained  luxuri¬ 
ance  over  the  neck  and  shoulders.  With  a  modest  and 
retiring  demeanour,  they  are  perfectly  free  from  the  un¬ 
gracious  and  menial-like  timidity  of  the  generality  of  the 
sex  of  the  low  country ;  and  enter  into  conversation  with 
a  stranger  with  a  confidence  and  self-possession  becoming 
in  the  eyes  of  Europeans,  and  strongly  characteristic 
of  a  system  of  manners  and  customs  widely  differing 
from  those  of  their  neighbours.” 

The  dress  of  both  sexes  consists  of  a  mantle,  which  the 
men  wear  loosely  about  them,  covering  every  part  but 
the  head,  legs,  and  occasionally  the  right  arm.  The 
women  cover  the  whole  body  with  it,  which  gives  them 
rather  an  ungraceful  and  mummy-like  appearance.  All 
wear  small  gold  earrings,  and  many  have  a  silver  chain 
round  the  neck,  and  rings  on  the  fingers.  Women  also 
wear  a  girdle  of  metal  chain-work  round  the  waist. 

These  people  lead  wholly  pastoral  lives,  and  although 
they  do  not,  like  most  pastoral  tribes,  constantly  wander 
from  place  to  place,  they  now  and  then  change  their  re¬ 
sidence.  They  of  course  do  not  congregate  in  towns,  but 
each  familv,  or  rather  collection  of  families  under  one 
head,  resides  separately.  Their  residences,  which  they 
call  morrts,  consist  of  five  or  six  huts,  according  to  the 
number  of  united  families,  and  are  generally  clustered 
together.  Each  hut  is  built  of  thick  planks  of  rough 
wood,  and  is  about  12  feet  long,  8  wide,  and  7  high.  At 
one  end  there  is  a  door,  or  rather  hole,  less  than  a  yard 
in  height,  and  two  feet  in  width.  A  neatly-thatched  roof 
slopes  from  the  centre  of  the  hut  to  within  a  yard  of  the 
ground.  One  building,  superior  in  size  and  appearance, 
is  constructed  at  a  short  distance  from  the  others,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  wall :  in  this  all  the  operations  of  the 
dairy  are  performed,  and  to  it,  or  rather  to  these  opera¬ 
tions,  a  sort  of  sacred  character  is  attached,  no  one  being- 
allowed  to  participate  in  them  without,  certain  purifica¬ 
tions,  accompanied  by  a  sort  of  religious  ceremonial.  At 
some  distance  from  the  morrt  a  rude  circular  enclosure  of 
forty  to  fifty  yards  in  diameter,  formed  of  stones  piled  up 
without  cement,  is  used  to  confine  the  herds  of  the  Tudas 
during  the  night. 

For  the  situation  of  their  morrts  they  usually  select  a 
gentle  slope  covered  with  verdure,  and  near  or  just  within 
the  borders  of  a  forest.  Here  they  live  without  other 
protection  than  their  courage  against  man  or  beast. 
They  keep  no  dogs,  nor  any  other  domestic  animal  but  a 
cat.  They  have  no  other  cattle  besides  the  buffalo,  which 
is  of  a  much  finer  breed  than  that  of  the  low  countrv,  and 
affords  milk  of  very  superior  richness  and  flavour.  These 
animals  are  here  in  far  better  condition  than  those  usu¬ 
ally  seen  in  India.  They  quietly  range  over  the  downs 

*  Called  also  Thudavcrs,  and  Todavers;  the  Todevies  of  the 
first  discoverers 


in  herds  of  1 50  or  more,  unmolested  and  without  annoy¬ 
ance,  instead  of  being  tormented  by  flies,  which,  in  the 
plains,  drive  them  to  the  shelter  of  some  muddy  pool,  in 
which  they  plunge  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  leaving 
only  their  snouts  above  the  surface.  In  these  animals 
the  chief  wealth  of  the  Tudas  consists.  The  little  com¬ 
merce  they  carry  on  .is  in  the  butter  made  from  their 
milk,  which  they  exchange  with  the  more  industrious 
tribes  of  the  hills  for  grain.  Their  almost  only  occupa¬ 
tion  is  tending  them,  milking  them,  and  preparing  the 
milk  in  various  ways.  As  soon  as  the*  herd  is  liberated 
from  the  enclosure  in  the  morning  they  are  milked,  and 
then  allowed  to  graze  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  morrt 
while  the  family  breakfast.  Shortly  after  this  the  men, 
accompanied  in  fine  weather  by  two  or  three  of  the 
women,  lead  them  to  the  distant  pastures,  while  the  re¬ 
maining  women  take  care  of  the  domestic  concerns,  mend 
and  make  the  garments  of  the  family,  and  nurse  the 
children.  About  noon  the  herd  is  driven  home  again, 
the  family  take  their  dinner  of  milk  and  rice,  and  again 
the  buffaloes  are  led  to  pasture  until  nearly  sunset,  when 
they  are  shut  up  in  the  enclosure :  the  family  then  sup 
and  retire  to  sleep.  Thus  passes  the  whole  existence  of 
the  Tudas.  They  are  certainly  an  idle  race,  like  all  pas¬ 
toral  people,  but  nowise  apathetic  ;  their  feelings,  on  the 
contrary,  are  strong.  They  have  no  government,  and 
yet  they  are  quite  orderly ;  disputes  amongst  them  are 
very  rare.  They  are  highly  respected  by  the  other  tribes 
of  the  hills,  who,  though  richer,  ten  times  more  numer¬ 
ous,  and  more  highly  civilized,  yet  look  upon  them  as 
men  of  a  superior  class,  appeal  to  them  in  their  disputes, 
and  pay  them  tribute.  Theft  is  unknown  among  them  ; 
respect  for  property  is  taught  their  children  from  the 
tenderest  age.  “  The  curiosity  of  the  men,  as  well  as  of 
the  women,”  says  Captain  Harkness,  “was  strongly 
excited  by  the  numberless  things  they  saw  about  our 
persons,  or  in  our  dwellings,  all  being  new  and  wonder¬ 
ful  to  them  ;  and  they  have  frequently  been  in  my  rooms 
during  the  absence  of  myself  and  my  servants  without  my 
even  missing  the  smallest  article.” 

The  latest  researches  have  thrown  no  light  upon  the 
origin  of  this  curious  race.  Their  features  are  said  by 
those  who  have  made  the  most  recent  and  accurate  inves¬ 
tigations  to  be  like  those  of  Jews  and  Arabs ;  and  a  tra¬ 
dition  current  among  them  of  God  having  hovered  over 
the  surface  of  the  earth  like  a  mist  may  have  some  con¬ 
nexion  with  a  Hebrew  origin.  Their  language  affords 
no  clue ;  many  of  their  words  are  of  unknown  derivation, 
and  many  are  corruptions  of  Tamul  and  Karnataka,  the 
languages  of  Mysore,  and  a  great  part  of  the  Madras 
presidency.  They  have  a  week  of  seven  days,  which 
they  may  have  borrowed  of  their  Hindoo  neighbours, 
though  the  names  they  give  to  the  days  are  different :  the 
week  they  call  etnor ,  which  signifies  eight  days,  agreeing 
in  this  with  some  nations  of  Europe.  But  investigations 
into  the  origin  of  a  people  utterly  without  records  or 
writing  of  any  kind  must  be  fruitless,  and  the  race  itself 
is  probably  destined  to  disappear.  Their  whole  number 
is  less  than  a  thousand,  and  we  regret  to  learn  by  the 
Madras  papers  that  the  English  have  taken  possession  of 
their  lands,  without  consideration  of  the  prior  claims  of 
this  people,  who  are  undoubtedly  the  real  proprietors. 
Their  claims  have  more  than  once  been  brought  before 
the  public,  but  we  are  not  aware  that  any  attention  has 
been  paid  to  them. 

Several  other  races  inhabit  the  Neilgherries,  all  allied 
to  the  Hindoos  in  language  and  manners,  though  marked 
by  many  distinguishing  peculiarities. 
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THE  OLD  ENGLISH  BALLADS.- ROBIN  HOOD.— No.  IV. 

“  A  famous  man  was  Robin  Hood, 

The  English  ballad-singer's  joy.’’ —  JVordmarlh^ 


Oaks  in  Welbeck  Park.] 


Duke’s  Walking-stick. 


The  Seven  Sisters. 


“  A  north-country  mile  and  an  inch  at  a  shot,”  is  a 
rhyming  instance  of  the  strength  and  skill  of  Robin  Hood 
in  archery  ;  nor  are  proofs  in  prose  wanting.  “  The 
abbot  of  Whitby,”  says  a  Yorkshire  tradition,  “  had 
heard  that  Robin  Hood  and  Little  John  were  famous  for 
the  distance  as  well  as  the  accuracy  of  their  shooting, 
and  begged  them  after  dinner  to  give  him  an  example. 
He  took  them  to  the  top  of  the  abbey,  whence  each  of 
them  shot  an  arrow,  which  fell  not  far  from  Whitby- 
laths,  in  memorial  of  which  the  abbot  set  up  a  pillar 
where  each  of  the  arrows  was  found.  The  place  where 
Robin’s  arrow  fell  is  still  called  Robin  Hood’s  Field, 
and  the  place  where  Little  John’s  fell  is  called  John’s 
Field ;  the  distance  of  these  places  from  Whitby  Abbey 
exceeds  a  measured  mile.” 

If  this  be  admitted  as  prose  evidence  of  the  distance  to 
which  Robin’s  bow  could  send  a  shaft,  for  the  matchless 
accuracy  of  his  aim  there  are  in  verse  many  examples ; 
his  arrows,  like  the  stones  of  the  Benjamite  slingers,  flew 
to  a  hair’s  breadth  and  did  not  miss.  Yet  at  this  weapon 
he  was  once  nigh  overmatched;  not  indeed  by  human 
skill,  but  by  the  wondrous  dogs  of  the  Friar  of  Fountain’s 
Yol.  VII. 


j  Dale,  that  caught  the  arrows  in  their  mouths  as  they  flew. 
I  fear  that  the  breed  of  these  dogs  either  became  imme¬ 
diately  extinct,  or  that  they  were  trained  by  the  skill, 
now  lost,  of  a  sorcerer.  The  adventure  of  the  Friar  and 
his  curtal  Dogs  is  a  rustic  romance :  that  martial  monk, 
by  a  species  of  scholastic  magic  known  to  the  vulgar  by 
the  name  of  the  Oxford  Art,  educated  his  dogs  in  a  new 
kind  of  warfare,  and  with  his  sword  and  bow  reigned  for 
seven  years  the  sovereign  of  Fountain’s  Dale.  He  might 
have  continued  longer  on  his  throne  had  not  his  merits 
provoked  the  hostility  of  his  brother  monarch  of  Sher¬ 
wood. 

The  ballad  in  which  the  Friar’s  contest  with  Robin  is 
related  is  both  well  imagined  and  well  rhymed.  It 
happened  one  summer’s  morn,  says  this  legend,  that 
Little  John  performed  a  feat  of  archery  much  to  the 
pleasure  of  his  master., 

“  Will  Scarlett  he  did  kill  a  buck, 

And  Midge  he  killed  a  doe, 

But  Little  John  killed  a  hart  of  Greece, 

Five  hundred  foot  him  fro. 
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Joy  on  that  heart,  said  Robin  Hood, 

Shot  such  a  shot  for  me. 

I’ll  ride  my  horse  a  hundred  miles 
To  find  a  match  for  thee.” 

There  was  perhaps  some  envy  in  the  laugh  which 
Will  Scarlett  raised  at  this.  “  I  know,”  said  he,  “  a 
curtal  Friar  in  Fountain’s  Abbey  who  can  fight  you 
both.”  Now  in  those  days  there  were  martial  monks 
whose  duties  consisted  in  preaching  to  the  Saracens,  or 
in  cutting  their  throats ;  they  were  peculiar  to  Asia ; 
yet  something  of  the  same  sort  of  animal  was  not 
uncommon  in  this  country.  England  had  prelates  who, 
like  Antony  Beck,  bishop  of  Durham,  loved  to  fight  in 
the  van ;  or,  like  Sinclair  of  Dunkeld,  could  draw  the 
sword  and  lead  to  victory  when  his  country  was  invaded. 
The  same  military  taste  descended  lower ;  and  the 
church  had  humbler  servants  of  very  questionable  mo¬ 
rality,  like  the  curtal  Friar.  When  Will  Scarlett  gave 
this  insulting  commendation  to  the  Friar,  he  added — 

4(  The  curtal  Fryar  in  Fountain’s  Abbey 
Well  can  a  strong  bow  draw ; 

He  will  beat  you  and  your  good  yeoman, 

If  you  set  them  all  in  a  raw. 

Then  Robin  he  swore  a  solemn  oath. 

And  it  was  by  Mary  free, 

Tli at  he  would  neither  eat  nor  drink 
Till  the  Fryar  he  did  see.” 

The  Outlaw  put  on  his  best  steel  harness  and  a  helmet 
which  had  resisted  many  a  stroke ;  he  likewise  belted 
a  sword  by  his  side,  and  with  a  buckler  on  his  shoulder 
and  his  trusty  bow  in  his  hand  away  he  went  into 
Fountain’s  Dale  to  achieve  this  new  adventure. 

“  And  coming  unto  Fountain’s  Dale, 

No  farther  would  he  ride; 

There  he  was  aware  of  the  curtal  Fryar 
Close  by  the  water  side. 

The  Fryar  had  on  a  harness  good, 

On  his  head  a  cap  of  steel: 

Bioad-sword  and  buckler  by  his  side, 

And  they  became  him  weel.” 

Robin  stood  a  little  while  looking  at  the  military 
monk.  No  man  ever  entered  upon  a  combat  with  less 
consideration ;  it  was  ever  word  and  blow  with  him ; 
yet  in  the  present  case  he  saw  the  propriety  of  having  a 
reason  of  some  kind  for  rushing  upon  strife — a  cause  of 
offence  was  not  long  wanting. 

•  “  Robin  Hood  he  lighted  off  his  horse. 

And  tied  him  to  a  thorn  ; 

Carry  me  o’er  the  water,  thou  curtal  Fryar, 

Or  else  thy  life’s  forlorn. 

The  Fryar  took  Robin  on  his  hack, 

Deep  water  he  did  bestride, 

And  neither  spoke  word  good  or  bad, 

Till  on  the  other  side.” 

All  as  yet  went  smoothly  ;  the  Friar,  with  a  meekness 
which  be  might  have  learned  in  Fountain’s  Abbey,  obeyed 
the  command  of  the  imperious  stranger,  carried  him  over 
the  stream,  and  placed  him  safely  on  the  bank  ;  but  here 
his  meekness  and  courtesy  ended. 

“  Lightly  leapt  Robin  from  off  bis  back, 

When  the  Fryar  he  said  again, 

Now  carry  me  back,  thou  fine  fellow, 

Or  faith  it  shall  breed  thee  pain. 

Robin  took  the  Fryar  upon  bis  back, 

Deep  water  he  did  bestride, 

And  neither  spake  good  word  or  bad, 

Till  he  came  to  the  other  side.” 

This  could  not  last  long ;  it  endured,  however,  on 
Robin’s  side  longer  than  on  the  Friar’s,  who,  desiring  to 
bring  the  matter  to  an  end,  carried  the  Outlaw  to  the 
middle  of  the  stream,  and,  tossing  him  roughly  in,  told 
him  either  to  sink  or  swim  at  his  pleasure.  Robin  pre¬ 
ferred  swimming  to  sinking,  and,  reaching  the  hank, 
grasped  his  bow,  and  plucked  out  an  arrow  from  his 
quiver. 


<c  One  of  his  best  shafts  below  his  belt 
At  the  Fryar  he  let  fly, 

The  curtal  Fryar  with  his  steel  buckler 
Did  put  the  arrow  by. 

Shoot  on,  shoot  on,  the  Fryar  he  said, 

Shoot  on  as  thou  hast  begun ; 

If  thou  shootest  here  for  a  summer’s  day, 

Thy  mark  I  will  not  shun.” 

How  many  arrows  the  steel  buckler  of  the  Friar  put 
aside  the  ballad  neglects  to  say :  four-and-twenty  was 
the  usual  number  of  shafts  in  an  archer’s  quiver  of  those 
days :  at  all  events,  Robin  shot  with  his  usual  skill,  but 
shot  all  his  arrows  away  without  injuring  his  invul¬ 
nerable  adversary.  He  then  laid  aside  his  bow ;  drew 
his  sword,  and,  with  his  buckler  on  his  arm,  closed  with 
the  Friar,  who  opposed  him  with  equal  arms  and  equal 
resolution. 

“  They  fought  from  ten  o’clock  o’  the  day 
Till  four  in  the  afternoon; 

Then  Robin  Hood  came  to  his  knees, 

Of  the  Fryar  to  beg  a  boon. 

A  boon,  a  boon,  thou  curtal  Fryar, 

I  beg  it  on  my  knee  ; 

Let  me  set  my  horn  unto  my  mouth, 

And  to  blow  out  blasts  three. 

That  will  I  do,  said  the  curtal  Fryar, 

Of  thy  blasts  I  have  no  doubt; 

I  hope  thou’it  blow  so  passing  well, 

Till  both  thy  eyes  fly  out.” 

It  is  probable  that  the  Fryar  was  not  aware  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  boon  which  he  so  readily  granted ;  or  it 
may  he  that  he  was  prepared  for  all  emergencies,  and 
relied  for  assistance  on  his  reserve  of  “  great  ban-dogs,” 
as  fit  to  match  the  force  of  all  Robin’s  forest  chivalry. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  no  sooner  were  the  blasts  blown  than 
fifty  yeomen  with  bent  hows  in  their  hands  came  hasten¬ 
ing  to  the  aid  of  their  leader.  “Whose  men  are  these?” 
inquired  the  Friar.  “They  are  mine,”  replied  Robin. 

“  A  boon,  a  boon,  said  the  curtal  Fryar, 

The  like  I  gave  to  thee, 

To  set  my  fist  thus  to  my  mouth, 

And  to  whute  out  whutes  three. 

That  will  I  do,  said  Robin  Hood, 

Or  else  I  were  to  blame ; 

For  three  whutes  in  a  fryar’s  fist 
Will  make  me  glad  and  fain.” 

Robin  seems  not  to  have  been  prepared  for  the  four- 
footed  opposition  which  “  three  whutes  on  the  Fryar’s 
fist  ”  were  destined  to  call  up.  No  sooner  had  lie  whooted 
thrice  than  half  a  hundred  great  ban-dogs  came  running 
to  his  side ;  and  the  Friar  proceeded  to  lay  down  rules 
for  the  coming  combat. 

“  Here  is  for  every  man  a  dog, 

And  I  myself  for  thee  ; 

Nay,  by  my  faith,  said  Robin  Hood, 

Good  Fryar,  that  must  not  be. 

Two  dogs  at  once  to  Robin  did  go, 

One  behind,  the  other  before, 

And  Robin  Hood’s  mantle  of  Lincoln  green 
Off’  from  his  back  they  tore.” 

This  Robin  may  have  expected;  hut  for  the  scene 
which  followed  no  previous  experience  could  have  pre¬ 
pared  him ;  he  had  hitherto  found  nothing  but  steel  to 
resist  his  shafts.  His  men  turned  their  arrows  at  once 
on  their  four-footed  adversaries — 

“  But  whether  his  men  shot  east  and  west, 

Or  they  shot  north  and  south. 

The  curtal  dogs,  so  taught  they  were, 

Caught  the  arrows  in  their  mouth.” 

Little  John  was  less  amazed  at  this  than  his  master. 
“  Take  off  thy  dogs,  Friar,”  he  exclaimed,  “  else  evil 
will  hefal  both  them  and  thee.”  “Who  art  thou?”  said 
the  Friar,  emboldened  by  the  battle  having  hitherto  gone 
in  his  favour;  “  Whose  man  art  thou  that  comes  here  to 
prate  to  me?”  “  I  am  Little  John,  and  Robin  Hood  is 
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my  master,”  replied  he;  and  as  he  spoke,  he  shot  his 
arrows  with  such  dexterity  that  half  a  score  of  the  Friar’s 
dogs  fell  dead,  each  by  a  single  shaft.  “Hold  thy  hand, 
good  fellow,’’3'  cried  the  Friar ;  “  thy  master  and  I  shall 
agree;  shoot  no  more,  I  pray  thee.” 

11  This  curtal  Fryar  kept  Fountain’s  Dale 
For  seven  long  years  and  more, 

x4nd  there  was  never  a  knight  nor  lord 
Could  make  him  yield  before.” 

The  adventure  with  the  curtal  Friar  was  chiefly  on 
land :  Robin’s  next  adventure  was  on  a  less  stable  ele¬ 
ment,  namely,  the  sea.  The  ballad  wdiich  describes  his 
want  of  success  as  a  fisher,  and  how  he  redeemed  him¬ 
self  from  captivity  as  well  as  from  reproach  with  his 
how,  is  called  ‘The  Noble  Fisherman,’  and  was  found 
by  Ritson  in  the  collection  of  Anthony  a  Wood,  with 
the  following  prose  heading  :  “  Showing  how  Robin  won 
a  prize  on  the  sea,  and  how  he  gave  the  one  halfe  to  his 
dame,  and  the  other  to  the  building  of  alms-houses.” 
In  Robin’s  days  his  countrymen  were  timid  sailors  :  they  ( 
seldom  made  a  voyage  in  the  winter  months,  they  rarely 1 
went  out  of  sight  of  land,  and  had  exhibited  but  symp¬ 
toms,  at  least,  of  that  audacity  tempered  by  skill  which 
has  since  given  them  the  command  of  the  ocean.  It 
was  rather  a  love  of  variety  than  a  love  of  salt  water  that 
took  the  King  of  Sherwood  to  sea :  he  became  weary,, 
says  the  ballad,  of  the  woodside,  chasing  the  fallow  deer, 
and  the  profitless  occupation  which  he  pursued ;  and, 
calling  his  men  together,  said, — - 

“  The  fishermen  brave  more  money  they  have 
Than  our  merchants  two  or  three ; 

Therefore  will  I  to  Scarborough  go, 

A  fisherman  brave  to  be. 

So  quoth  Robin  Hood,  I’ll  to  Scarborough  go, 

It  seems  a  very  fine  day  ; 

And  he  took  his  inn  at  a  widow  woman’s  house 
Adown  by  the  waters  grey.” 

The  widow  looked  at  her  lodger,  and  seeing  him  per¬ 
sonable  and  promising,  inquired  who  he  was,  and  what 
wras  his  trade.  “  I  am  a  poor  fisherman,”  replied  Robin 
with  a  downcast  look,  “  and  in  my  own  country  I  am 
called  Simon  of  the  Lee.” 

“  Simon,  she  said,  if  thou’ltbe  my  man. 

Round  wages  I’ll  give  thee; 

For  I  have  as  good  a  ship  of  my  own 
As  any  that  sails  the  sea.” 

Robin  entered  at  once  into  the  service  of  the  buxom 
widow,  and  joining  his  new  comrades,  they  plucked  up 
the  anchor,  and  sailing  till  old  England  grew  dim  in  the 
distance,  cast  their  baited  hooks  into  the  sea  and  began 
to  catch  fish  ;  but  alas !  for  Robin,  he  was  ignorant  of  the 
whole  mystery  of  fishing,  and  when  others  dropped  their 
baited  hooks  into  the  water,  he  dropped  in  a  naked  hook 
and  a  bare  line.  This  was  not  unobserved — 

u  It  will  be  long,  said  the  master  then, 

Ere  this  lubber  thrive  at  sea; 

He  shall  not  have  one  fin  of  our  fish. 

For  in  faith  he’s  not  worthy. 

O  woe  is  me,  said  Simon  then, 

And  the  day  that  I  came  here. 

I  wish  I  were  in  Plympton  Park 
Chasing  the  fallow  deer. 

For  every  clown  laughs  me  to  scorn, 

And  a  lubber  they  me  call ; 

But  if  I  had  them  in  Piympton  Park 
I  would  put  scorn  on  them  all.” 

The  moment  for  Robin  to  assert  his  superiority,  even 
on  the  sea,  was  at  hand :  if  he  failed  to  arm  his  lines 
and  bait  his  hooks,  and  caught  nothing,  while  his  com¬ 
panions  laughed  at  his  ignorance,  his  looks  brightened 
as  he  saw  a  French  rover  bearing  down  upon  them,  for 
he  had  not  forgotten  to  bring  his  bow  and  arrows :  as 
Robin’s  face  brightened,  the  master’s  countenance  sank. 


“  O  woe  is  me,  said  the  master  then, 

And  the  day  that  I  was  born ; 

For  of  all  the  fish  we  have  caught  this  day 
There  is  every  fin  forlorn. 

For  your  French  robbers  upon  the  sea 
Will  not  spare  us  a  man, 

But  carry  us  to  the  shores  of  France 
And  cast  us  in  prison  strang.” 

The  simulated  fisherman  ventured  a  word.  “  Master,” 
he  said,  “  do  not  be  afraid ;  give  me  my  bow  and  arrows, 
and  not  one  Frenchman  will  I  spare.”  There  was  a 
smile  among  Robin’s  companions  at  this,  for  they  rated 
his  skill  at  the  bow  by  his  skill  in  fishing :  the  master 
answered  roughly, 

“  Now  hold  thy  peace,  thou  long  lubber, 

Thou  art  but  brags  and  boast ; 

If  I  should  cast  thee  overboard 
There’s  but  one  lubber  lost. 

Simon  grew  angry  at  these  words, 

An  angry  man  was  he  ; 

But  he  took  his  bent  bow  in  his  hand, 

To  the  ship-hatch  then  went  he.” 

Rut  Robin  found  that  a  ship’s  plank  afforded  no  such 
steady  footing  as  the  green  sod  of  Plympton  Park ;  he 
stood  with  difficulty,  and  drew  an  unsteady  string. 

“  Come,  tie  me  to  the  mast,  he  cried, 

Against  my  object  fair, 

And  give  me  my  bent  bow  in  my  hand. 

And  I’ll  no  Frenchman  spare. 

He  drew  his  arrow  unto  the  head, 

And  he  drew  with  might  and  main ; 

And  to  the  first  Frenchman’s  heart  straightway 
The  cloth-yard  shaft  is  gane. 

Success  brought  security ;  as  the  Frenchmen  began  to 
drop  before  his  deadly  arrows,  Robin’s  footing  grew 
firmer,  and  his  hand  quite  steady,  and  he  requested  to 
be  unbound,  that  he  might  despatch  his  shafts  more 
rapidly. 

<l  O,  loose  me  from  the  mast,  he  cried, 

And  for  them  take  thou  no  care  ; 

But  give  me  my  bent  bow  in  my  hand, 

And  I’ll  no  Frenchman  spare.” 

This  was  complied  with,  it  seems,  though  the  ballad- 
maker  has  not  recorded  it ;  and  Robin  shot  so  fast  and 
so  well,  that  when  they  boarded  the  Rover  they  found 
all  her  crew  transfixed  with  arrows.  Twelve  thousand 
pounds  in  good  red  gold,  and  a  ship  well  appointed  and 
fit  for  sea,  was  the  reward  of  the  victors.  Robin  had 
forgiven  the  harsh  words  of  the  master,  and  the  slighting 
laughter  of  his  comrades,  when  the  property  came  to  be 
disposed  of. 

«  One  half  of  the  ship,  said  Simon  then, 

To  our  dame  and  children  small  ; 

And  the  other  half  of  the  ship  I’ll  bestow 
On  you,  my  comrades  all. 

But  up  bespoke  the  master  then, 

Says,  Simon,  now  list  to  me; 

You  have  won  the  ship  with  your  own  hand, 

And  you  shall  the  owner  be. 

It  shall  be  as  I  said,  quoth  Simon  then ; 

With  this  gold  for  the  opprest, 

An  habitation  I  will  build 

Where  they  may  live  at  rest.” 

Robin  having  made  this  charitable  disposition  of  his  un¬ 
expected  wealth,  laid  the  name  of  Simon  of  the  Lee 
aside,  retired  from  the  service  ot  the  widow  of  Scar¬ 
borough,  resumed  his  sylvan  habits,  and,  seated  once 
more  beneath  the  Welbeck  Oaks,  gave  law  to  Church 
and  State. 

A.  C, 
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THE  CITY  OF  BRUGES. 
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[Carved  Fire-place,  in  the  Palais  de  Justice.] 


[Continued  from  No.  403.; 

In  1527  lived  at  Bruges  a  carver  in  wood,  known  by 
the  name  of  Andre.  A  number  of  works  of  considerable 
merit  produced  by  him  had  made  his  name  known  in 
several  of  the  towns  of  Flanders.  He  was  a  widower. 


and  all  his  affections  were  concentrated  on  an  only  child, 
a  daughter  named  Marie,  who  at  this  time  was  ten  years 
of  age,  and  of  a  remarkably  intelligent  and  sweet  dispo¬ 
sition.  An  old  aunt,  nearly  blind,  resided  with  him,  and 
completed  his  household.  This  old  woman  was  sup- 
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posed  by  the  neighbours  to  have  a  secreted  treasure,  left 
her  by  her  husband,  who  had  held  the  honourable  office 
of  head  of  the  incorporated  body  of  the  masons. 

Andr6  was  beloved  by  his  fellow-workmen ;  but  he 
had  one  enemy,  who  was  the  more  dangerous,  as  he  con¬ 
cealed  his  hatred.  This  man,  whose  name  was  Jacques 
Van  de  Pitte,  was  also  a  carver  in  wood ;  and  being  un¬ 
able  to  rival  Andre  in  the  handling  of  his  tools,  his  envy 
grew  into  a  hatred,  which  became  more  intense  every 
day.  Jacques  tried  by  underhand  and  plausible  in¬ 
sinuations  to  damage  the  reputation  of  Andre ;  but  the 
more  he  tried,  the  more  did  his  rival  seem  to  rise  in 
public  opinion.  The  Prevot  of  Saint  Donat  selected 
Andre,  in  preference  to  Jacques,  to  execute  a  communion¬ 
table  of  exquisite  workmanship ;  and  the  town  of  Ypres 
gave  him  also  the  preference  in  the  making  of  a  superb 
pulpit  for  the  church  of  St.  Martin.  This  latter  cir¬ 
cumstance  worked  up  Jacques  into  ungovernable  fury. 
He  now  determined  to  ruin  his  rival,  or  to  perish  in  the 
attempt. 

It  was  the  30th  of  November,  1527.  The  kitchen  of 
the  humble  house  of  Andre  looked  neat  and  tidy ;  a  fire 
sparkled  and  crackled  on  the  hearth ;  and  on  a  carved 
oaken  table  appeared  preparations  for  a  breakfast  some¬ 
what  less  frugal  than  ordinary.  It  was  Andre’s  birth¬ 
day  ;  and  Marie,  in  order  to  take  her  father  by  surprise, 
had  risen  early  to  make  her  preparations.  Old  Mar¬ 
guerite,  feeble,  and  scarcely  able  to  move,  watched  the 
movements  of  her  little  niece  with  a  visible  expression  of 
satisfaction,  until,  fatigued  by  her  attention,  she  turned 
towards  the  fire-place,  and  stirred  the  fire  mechanically. 

A  thick  mist  hung  over  the  streets  of  Bruges,  so  dense 
that  one  could  not  see  five  steps  before  him.  It  was 
nine  o’clock ;  and  Andre,  who  intended  to  set  off  next 
day  for  Ypres,  had  gone  out  to  purchase  tools,  and  was 
expected  momentarily  to  return.  Marie,  having  glanced 
over  her  little  affectionate  arrangements,  suddenly  thought 
of  having  a  sportive  trick  with  her  father ;  so,  laying  her 
finger  on  her  lips  with  a  mysterious  air,  as  she  glided 
past  her  aunt,  she  hid  herself  behind  the  curtains  of  the 
bed.  At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  a  man 
entered,  whose  rapid  step,  sparkling  eyes,  and  contracted 
features  showed  that  he  was  agitated  by  some  furious 
passion.  It  was  Jacques  Van  de  Pitte.  His  person  was 
unknown  to  Marie,  and  she,  frightened  by  his  appear¬ 
ance,  remained  in  her  hiding-place.  He  glanced  round 
the  room,  and  perceiving  nobody  but  Marguerite,  fu¬ 
riously  demanded  where  her  nephew  was.  Marguerite, 
to  her  other  infirmities,  added  that  of  deafness ;  and  sup¬ 
posing  that  this  was  a  friend  of  Andre,  who  had  come  to 
share  in  their  pleasure,  she  expressed  her  satisfaction  that 
her  nephew’s  merits  were  appreciated  by  his  friends,  in 
spite  of  the  detractions  of  his  enemies.  “Woman!” 
exclaimed  Jacques,  “  I  have  no  time  to  lose;  what  sig¬ 
nifies  his  happiness  to  me,  when  my  soul  is  on  fire !” 
She  very  imperfectly  caught  the  purport  of  this ;  and, 
thinking  it  complimentary,  replied,  “True,  very  true, 
his  happiness  is  great ;  only  think  of  him  chosen  before 
every  other  person  to  make  the  pulpit  of  St.  Martin 
d’ Ypres,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Prevot  of  St. 
Donat,  hereditary  chancellor  of  Flanders !”  “  Stop  your 

boasting !”  roared  out  Jacques,  “  you  put  a  dagger  in 
my  heart !”  “  Heart !”  replied  the  old  woman ;  “  yes, 

indeed,  he  has  a  very  good  heart,  in  spite  of  all  that 
his  enemies  say.”  Jacques  could  no  longer  control 
himself:  “I’ll  spoil  the  satisfaction  of  his  triumph!” 
he  shouted  out,  and  in  passing  Marguerite,  as  he  rushed 
out  of  the  house,  he  rudely  pushed  her  from  her  seat  to 
the  ground. 

Marie,  who  saw 'her  aunt  falling,  ran  out  to  save  her, 
but  was  too  late.  The  old  woman,  who  had  been  agi¬ 
tated  by  the  last  words  and  action  of  Jacques,  had,  in 
her  fall,  struck  her  head  against  one  of  the  fire-irons,  by 
which  she  was  severely  wounded.  Marie,  at  the  sight  of 


the  blood  which  flowed  from  the  wound,  set  up  a  loud 
cry,  which  sounded  into  the  street,  and  at  the  same 
moment  her  father  entered. ,  She  threw  herself  sobbing 
into  his  arms ;  in  her  agitation  she  could  scarcely  tell 
him  what  had  happened;  and  he  turned  to  lift  the  bodv 
of  Marguerite.  Some  neighbours,  attracted  by  the  cries 
of  Marie,  now  entered,  and  were  confounded  by  the 
sight — Marie  in  a  fainting  state;  Andrt*,  pale  as  death, 
supporting  the  dead  body  of  Marguerite ;  and  the  floor 
covered  with  blood.  Some  of  those  busy  bodies,  who  are 
always  anxious  to  be  the  first  tellers  of  news,  conveyed 
the  intelligence  to  the  magistrates  that  a  murder  had 
been  committed  in  the  house  of  Andre;  and  he  had 
scarcely  time  to  explain  to  those  who  were  with  him  what 
Marie  had  told  him,  when  the  police  entered,  and  arrested 
him  “  in  the  name  of  the  law.” 

Andre  passed  a  miserable  week  in  prison.  He  was 
examined  several  times,  and  each  time  he  told  the  simple 
truth.  But  his  account  seemed  improbable.  The  mist 
had  prevented  the  neighbours  from  seeing  any  one  enter 
or  leave  the  house  of  Andre,  while  several  declared  that 
immediately  after  hearing  the  cries  of  Marie,  they  had 
entered,  and  found  him  in  an  agitated  state,  supporting 
the  body  of  Marguerite.  To  complete  the  suspicions 
against  him,  several  pieces  of  gold  were  found  on  his 
person  in  searching  him,  and  it  was  the  general  belief 
that  the  aunt  had  a  secret  deposit.  Andre  accounted  for 
the  money,  by  saying  that  Marguerite  had  advanced  him 
a  small  sum  to  buy  necessary  tools  for  the  work  he  was 
about  to  undertake  at  Ypres.  This  explanation  was 
deemed  insufficient.  Jacques  Van  de  Pitte,  too,  went 
craftily  about,  repeating  insinuations,  and  confirming  in 
various  ways  the  general  opinion  that  Andre  had  mur¬ 
dered  his  old  aunt.  At  last,  according  to  the  summary 
and  almost  arbitrary  laws  of  that  period,  sentence  of 
death  was  about  to  be  pronounced  against  Andre.  But 
his  talents  had  raised  him  several  friends.  Among  these 
was  the  Prevot  of  St.  Donat,  who  succeeded  in  procuring 
a  suspension  of  judgment  for  a  year,  in  order  to  see  if 
anything  would  arise  during  that  period  which  would 
weaken  the  suspicions  against  the  accused.  Meantime 
he  was  ordered  to  occupy  himself  in  some  work  of  art 
for  the  Palais  de  Justice,  the  subject  to  be  left  to  his 
own  choice.  The  sombre  hall  where  he  had  been  tried 
struck  his  imagination,  and  he  resolved  to  leave  be¬ 
hind  him  a  work  which  would  perpetuate  his  memory : 
perhaps,  too,  he  thought  the  talent  displayed  in  this 
work  might  raise  a  protector  for  his  child  when  he  was 
no  more. 

Andre  then  began  his  work.  Each  day,  at  day-break, 
he  was  guarded  to  the  hall,  and  at  night  returned  to 
prison.  Often  was  he  on  the  point  of  abandoning  his 
design,  and  giving  himself  up  to  despair;  but  hope  re¬ 
animated  his  resolution,  and  the  presence  of  his  daughter, 
who  was  permitted  to  visit  him  frequently,  sustained 
him.  After  completing,  with  care  and  unremitting  assi¬ 
duity,  the  ornaments,  escutcheons,  and  statues,  he  resolved 
to  undertake  what  should  be  his  chef-d’ceuvre.  Though 
less  accustomed  to  work  in  marble  than  in  wood  (for  he 
was  properly  a  carver,  not  a  sculptor),  he  undertook  the 
alabaster  bas-reliefs  of  the  frieze  of  the  chimney,  repre¬ 
senting  the  story  of  Susannah.  His  choice  of  that  sub¬ 
ject  was  probably  inspired  by  a  sense  of  the  unjust 
accusation  of  which  he  was  the  victim,  and  from  which 
another  Daniel  had  not  appeared  to  relieve  him. 

The  year  elapsed,  and.  it  was  announced  to  Andre 
that  the  magistrates,  accompanied  by  the  Prevot  of  St. 
Donat,  were  coming  to  inspect  his  work.  Accustomed, 
as  they  were  by  their  office,  to  witness  grief  in  various 
forms,  the  magistrates  were  nevertheless  struck  by  the 
change  which  appeared  in  the  person  of  Andre.  He 
was  pale  and  haggard,  and  seemed  more  a  spectre  than 
a  man.  His  work  was  closely  examined,  and  called 
forth  a  general  expression  of  admiration.  They  then 
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addressed  some  consoling  words  to  the  prisoner,  to  whom 
they  held  out  hopes  of  liberation.  He  replied  in  a  feeble 
voice,  protesting  his  innocence  in  the  sight  of  God,  and 
commended  his  child  to  their  care,  for  life  had  lost  its 
charm  for  him.  His  words  and  looks  increased  the 
sympathy  that  was  felt  for  him ;  and  the  magistrates,  on 
leaving  him,  promised  to  send  him  news,  next  day,  that 
would  reanimate  his  heart. 

Early  next  day  the  officers  of  the  court  presented 
themselves  at  the  prison,  with  the  intelligence  that  the 
magistrates  had  decided  that  the  suspicions  against 
Andre  were  insufficient  to  condemn  him,  and  had  given 
orders  for  his  liberation.  The  gaoler  joyfully  ran  to 
open  the  door  of  the  prisoner’s  apartment,  but  when 
he  and  the  officers  entered,  they  found  that  Andre  was 
dead. 


MORPETH  CATTLE-MARKET. 

[From  a  Correspondent.] 

The  largest  cattle-market  in  the  North  of  England  is 
held  weekly,  at  the  town  of  Morpeth,  in  Northumber¬ 
land,  which  is  directly  situated  on  the  line  of  the  great 
north  road,  at  a  distance  of  about  14  miles  north  of  New¬ 
castle-upon-Tyne.  The  whole  of  the  counties  of  North¬ 
umberland  and  Durham  are  supplied  with  cattle  from 
this  market.  The  market  itself  is  supplied  partly  by  the 
numerous  cattle-graziers  in  the  surrounding  neighbour¬ 
hood,  but  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  cattle  sold  in 
it  are  brought  directly  from  the  southern  districts  of  Scot¬ 
land,  a  distance  of  between  60  and  70  miles. 

This  market  can  boast  of  a  respectable  antiquity.  Mr. 
Hodgson,  the  historian  of  Northumberland,  says,  “  The 
privilege  of  holding  a  weekly  market  here  on  Wednesday 
was  first  granted  to  Roger  cle  Merlay  the  second,  by  King 
John,  in  1199.  The  great  cattle-market  holden  here 
weekly  on  that  day,  probably  grew,  with  the  trade  on  the 
Tyne  and  Wear,  from  very  small  beginnings  to  its  pre¬ 
sent  consequence.  Three  persons  were  find  at  the  Manor 
Court,  at  Easter,  1656,  for  having  sheep-pens  considerably 
before  their  doors.” 

I  have  not  the  means  of  knowing  the  weekly  or  an¬ 
nual  average  quantity  of  cattle  sold  in  this  market,  nor 
dare  I  hazard  a  guess  upon  the  subject.  From  the 
13th  of  February,  1832  (when  the  new  bridge  built 
across  the  River  Wansbeck,  at  the  southern  approach 
to  the  town  of  Morpeth,  was  opened),  to  the  10th  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1833,  the  gross  number  which  passed  along  the 
bridge  (at  which  a  toll  is  taken)  was  19,887  oxen,  and 
189,091  sheep,  &c. ;  but  although  by  far  the  greatest 
number  of  the  cattle  sold  here  pass  along  this  bridge, 
this  gives  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  actual  number 
sold,  and  does  not  include  those  which  go  in  other  direc¬ 
tions. 

The  market  is  held  on  Wednesday,  and  the  number  of 
persons  in  the  habit  of  attending  it  is  very  great,  and  com¬ 
posed  for  the  most  part  of  butchers,  farmers,  cattle-gra¬ 
ziers,  and  jobbers,  or  cattle-dealers.  Towards  10  o’clock 
on  the  Tuesday  evening,  the  preparations  for  the  ensuing 
day’s  market  begin  by  persons  setting  up  the  sheep-pens ; 
and  at  the  earliest  break  of  the  following  day  the  market 
commences.  The  scene  of  confusion  which  the  town 
presents  on  the  mornings  of  Wednesday  can  scarcely  be 
imagined.  The  narrow  street  in  which  the  market  is 
principally  held  is  lined  on  either  side  with  sheep-pens ; 
and  the  intermediate  space  is  crowded  with  carts,  cattle, 
carriages,  and  all  manner  of  persons ;  but  I  cannot  give 
the  reader  a  better  idea  of  the  uproar  which  prevails,  than 
by  referring  him  to  the  graphic  description  given  at  page 
309,  vol.  vi.,  of  the  ‘  Penny  Magazine,’  of  a  similar  scene 
exhibited  at  Smithfield  Market,  which  applies  with  equal 
force  to  tnat  of  Morpeth. 


MAGAZINE.  Uvly  21, 

THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AS  SPOKEN  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 

[From  a  Correspondent.] 

The  people  of  the  United  States  pique  themselves  not  a 
little  upon  the  correctness*  and  purity  with  which  they 
speak  the  English  language ;  arrogating  to  themselves 
sundry  alterations  and  improvements,  and  then  somewhat 
affectedly  calling  it  American  English.  Without  mean¬ 
ing  it  in  any  way  disrespectful,  I  would,  at  the  outset, 
beg  to  observe,  that  wherever  an  opportunity  presents 
itself  of  claiming  for  themselves  or  their  country  a  supe¬ 
riority  over  us  Europeans,  and  this  our  more  ancient  half 
of  the  globe,  they  do  not  fail  to  make  the  most  of  it. 
Without  scrutinizing  the  feeling  which  prompts  this  line 
of  conduct,  it  certainly  is  not  in  good  taste  in  so  young  a 
country  ;  but  probably  peculiar  circumstances  have  com¬ 
bined  to  produce  it,  and  time  alone  possesses  the  power 
of  bringing  this  and  all  similar  matters  to  a  due  and 
proper  adjustment. 

It  is  quite  true,  as  Americans  generally  aver,  that  in 
their  country  we  do  not  meet  with  such  a  variety  of  bar¬ 
barous  dialects  as  prevail  in  England,  where  the  natives 
of  scarcely  any  two  counties  speak  alike.  This  remark 
might  be  carried  still  further,  for  a  discriminating  ear 
will  frequently  discover  a  confusion  of  accents  and  dia¬ 
lects  within  the  range  of  much  narrower  localities. 
Indeed,  I  have  known  the  inhabitants  of  contiguous 
parishes  have  distinct  marks  of  difference  in  their  dia¬ 
lects,  although  probably  they  themselves  were  not  aware 
of  it ;  and  so  long  as  society  continues  to  be  divided  into 
classes  and  castes ,  in  the  way  that  it  has  long  existed 
amongst  us,  so  long  will  our  language  continue  to  be 
spoken  in  its  manifold  barbarous  dialects,  in  spite  of  the 
schoolmaster’s  being  abroad,  and  the  increase  of  intelli¬ 
gence  amongst  the  people.  For  instance,  in  our  rural 
districts,  the  ploughman  would  as  little  think  of  using 
any  other  language  than  that  of  his  own  caste ,  as  he 
would  look  for  being  fed  upon  the  viands  that  are  found 
only  at  the  tables  of  the  wealthy  and  luxurious.  And 
this,  in  many  cases,  does  not  proceed  from  his  ignorance, 
but  from  a  desire  of  not  departing  from  what  he  has 
always  considered  his  fit  and  proper  sphere  in  society. 
Besides,  it  frequently  is  the  case  that  the  humble  indi¬ 
vidual  that  should  attempt  to  “  ape  his  superiors”  would 
be  sure  to  call  forth  the  scoffs  and  scorn  of  his  low  and 
humble-minded  associates. 

It  so  happens  that  the  great  majority  of  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  have  few  or  no  opportunities  of  know¬ 
ing  how  the  English  language  is  spoken  by  persons  of 
education  in  this  country ;  for  among  the  thousands,  nay 
tens  of  thousands,  that  annually  emigrate  to  that  country, 
how  few — how  very  few  speak  our  language  in  its 
greatest  purity !  So  that,  judging  from  the  examples  of 
the  British  emigrants,  many  of  whom  are  very  respect¬ 
able  individuals  in  their  own  sphere,  it  ought  not  to  be 
matter  of  surprise  that  the  Americans  have  been,  and 
still  are,  in  the  habit  of  accusing  us  of  “  murdering  the 
king’s  English.” 

A  long  residence  in  America  has  afforded  me  frequent 
opportunities  of  observing  and  remarking  upon  my 
emigrant  countrymen;  and  I  have  often  met  with  per¬ 
sons,  who  had  been  nothing  more  than  labourers  or 
small  farmers  in  Yorkshire  or  Derbyshire,  and  who,  when 
they  had  arrived  in  America,  had  become  ashamed 
of  their  vernacular  dialect,  and  would  consequently  at¬ 
tempt  what  they  had  been  accustomed  vulgarly  to  call 
“  speaking  fine  and  proper.”  And  in  cases  where  I  could 
have  perfectly  understood  them,  had  they  stuck  to  their 
habitual  dialect,  these  attempts  at  a  superior  mode  of 
speaking  have  rendered  them  almost  wholly  unintelligible 
to  me.  No  wonder  then  that  native  Americans  should 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  English  language 
must  be  spoken  exceedingly  ill  amongst  us  ;  judging,  and 
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naturally  enough,  that  such  examples  were  fair  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  language  as  spoken  in  this  country. 

Regarding  the  language  as  spoken  by  the  Americans, 
it  may  he  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  exist  not 
amongst  them  those  distinct  grades  and  castes  in  society 
that  are.  found  on  our  side  the  Atlantic ;  hence  were  the 
lowest  menial  found  speaking  the  language  correctly,  this 
would  be  considered  as  no  attempt  at  innovation  upon 
the  prerogative  of  his  superiors.  And  although  the 
great  body  of  the  people  is  a  somewhat  heterogeneous 
mass,  yet  there  is  a  tolerably  uniform  current  run¬ 
ning  through  the  whole  of  it,  as  far  as  regards 
what  the  citizens  are  pleased  to  style  “  American  feeling 
and  opinion.”  There  are,  however,  settlements,  and 
these  pretty  extensive  ones  too,  and  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  country,  where  the  language  and  accent  continue  up 
to  the  present  time  exactly  what  they  were  a  century  ago, 
when  the  grandsires  of  the  present  generation  sought  a 
sylvan  retreat  in  the  (then)  wild  and  nearly  unpeopled 
forests  of  America.  Regarding  those  who  still  continue 
to  speak  their  national  languages,  I  refer  to  the  exclu¬ 
sively  Dutch  and  German  communities;  and  it  is  in 
some  of  the  old  Irish  settlements  that  the  accent  marks 
the  identical  province  in  Ireland  to  which  the  original 
settlers  belonged.  The  descendants  of  all  other  nations 
form  a  part  of  the  great  mass,  so  that  in  the  present  day 
their  origin  cannot  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  be  esta¬ 
blished.  In  traversing  the  country,  ever  and  anon  you 
meet  with  a  few  settlers  forming,  for  the  present,  a  small 
separate  community,  composed  of  persons  who  have 
emigrated  from  the  same  district  in  one  of  the  “  old 
countries;”  but  those  who  may  happen  to  visit  the  same 
settlements  at  the  expiration  of  half  a  century,  will  find, 
I  am  fully  persuaded,  scarcely  any  thing  of  the  original 
national  character  remaining,  since  it  is  not  a  few 
families  that  can  lay  the  foundation  of  a  settlement 
capable  of  long  resisting  the  force  and  impulse  of  uni¬ 
versal  amalgamation. 

It  appears  to  me  that  one  of  the  principal  causes  for 
the  remarkable  uniformity  with  which  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  is  spoken  throughout  the  Union  originates  in  the 
wandering  and  erratic  character  of  the  people  of  the 
Eastern  States,  to  whom  the  term  Yankees  is  generally 
applied ;  since  not  only  do  these  people  constitute  the 
great  bulk  of  “  merchants  and  traders,”  but  college  pro¬ 
fessors,  ministers  of  almost  every  religious  doctrine  and 
creed,  physicians,  with  swarms  of  men  professing  to 
be  “  learned  in  the  law,”  while  hordes  of  itinerant  school 
teachers  (schoolmaster  is  a  term  they  seldom  make  use 
of )  annually  wend  their  way  to  the  south  and  the  west, 
and  even  to  the  far-west,  and  in  short  to  every  corner 
of  the  Union  into  which  speculation  and  enterprise  can 
possibly  penetrate.  This  iDeing  the  case,  we  find  the 
same  peculiar  nasal  whine  at  the  bar  of  the  courts  of 
justice  in  the  interior  of  the  country  that  we  listen  to 
from  the  pulpits  in  the  Eastern  or  Middle  states,  or  ob¬ 
serve  in  the  teacher  of  every  humble  seminary  of  learning 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  ;  so  that  it  be¬ 
comes  no  matter  of  surprise  that  the  same  forms  of 
speech  and  manner  of  speaking  universally  prevail. 

Although  very  few  of  the  American  people  are  wholly 
uneducated,  so  that  to  meet  with  an  individual  that  can 
neither  read  nor  write  is  a  rare  occurrence,  yet  the 
education  of  a  large  proportion  is  limited  to  a  little 
simple  “reading  and  writing,”  with,  perhaps,  a  partial 
knowledge  of  a  few  of  the  introductory  rules  of  arith¬ 
metic.  In  almost  all  the  common  (country)  schools  the 
teachers  pretend  to  something  far  superior  to  this,  since 
“  grammar  ”  is  professed  to  be  taught  upon  the  “  most 
approved  principles,”  while  “  composition,  logic,  and 
elocution,”  with  the  “  essential  branches  of  mathematics,” 
are  understood  as  coming  with  the  scope  of  a  backwoods’ 
education.  Latin  and  Greek,  save  in  the  colleges  and 
State  academies,  are  seldom  taught,  although  the  teachers 


of  the  common  schools  might  profess  to  teach  the  learned 
languages  with  quite  as  much  propriety  as  they  do  those 
of  the  higher  branches  of  an  English  education.  In 
short,  there  is  a  great  deal  more  of  profession  than  of 
practice  in  the  matters  appertaining  to  every  species  of 
instruction. 

I  come  now  to  remark  more  directly  upon  the  manner 
in  which  the  English  language  is  spoken  by  Americans. 
Those  who  have  associated  much  with  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  whether  with  the  backwoodsmen,  those 
pioneers  in  the  march  of  Western  civilization,  or  with  the 
more  polished  members  of  the  seats  of  learning  and  com¬ 
merce,  must  have  remarked,  I  am  sure,  that  the  same 
peculiar  drawl,  the  same  apathetic  delivery  of  speech 
generally  prevailed,  and  to  a  degree  that  the  least  ob¬ 
servant  stranger  must  have  noticed  it.  This  drawling 
.  .  .  ® 
necessarily  gives  a  peculiar  and  rather  an  un-English 

sound  to  many  of  their  words  and  syllables,  marking  one 
of  the  chief  distinctions  between  the  English  language  as 
spoken  by  the  best  society  in  our  country,  and  what  I 
before  remarked  was  termed  American  English.  But 
the  most  striking  difference  consists  in  the  innovations 
made  upon  our  mother-tongue.  These  innovations  are 
of  two  varieties — the  one  consisting  of  the  numerous 
applications  of  new  meanings  to  old  words  ;  the  other  in 
the  manufacture  of  new  words  and  applying  them  to  old 
meanings.  And  so  proud  are  the  people  of  everything 
American ,  that  this  spurious  coin  not  only  passes  cur¬ 
rent,  but  is  at  a  high  premium,  being  stereotyped  into 
the  newest  editions  of  their  lexicographies  ;  while  the 
labours  of  our  Johnson  and  his  compeers  are  lightly 
esteemed  in  the  academies  of  our  Transatlantic  brethren. 
I  have  frequently  asked  the  reason  why  they  substituted 
new  significations  that  bore  no  analogy  to  the  old  ones ; 
but  I  never  derived  any  more  satisfactory  reason  for  their 
doing  so  than  that  such  and  such  were  the  usual  modes 
of  speaking  in  America,  which,  by  the  way,  seems  but 
an  indifferent  excuse  for  the  corrupting  of  the  English 
language.  I  will  not  attempt  to  introduce  a  vocabulary 
of  the  new  words  they  have  adopted,  nor  of  such  as  they 
have  taken  the  liberty  to  pervert  the  meaning  of;  but  it 
certainly  is  a  pity  that  nations  claiming  the  same  origin 
should  not  be  satisfied  to  adopt  the  same  classical 
standard. 


Effect  of  Seasons  of  Scarcity  on  the  Number  of  Mar¬ 
riages. — The  present  century  opened  inauspiciously  for  the 
working  classes  in  this  kingdom.  The  harvest  of  1795  had 
been  very  deficient.  The  quality  was  excellent,  but  the 
quantity  so  short  that,  at  the  close  of  the  season,  the  price 
of  wheat  had  advanced  to  six  guineas  per  quarter.  The 
extraordinary  measures  that  had  been  adopted  by  govern¬ 
ment  of  buying  up  wheat  and  depositing  it  in  granaries, 
and  also  of  forcibly  seizing,  on  the  high  seas,  neutral  vessels 
loaded  with  grain,  and  compelling  the  masters  to  sell  their 
cargoes  to  the  government  agents — measures  exceedingly 
objectionable  upon  many  grounds — had  the  effector  pre¬ 
venting  a  still  greater  advance  of  prices,  which  might 
otherwise  have  occurred.  The  season  of  179G  was  favour¬ 
able,  and  the  price  fell  from  122s.  at  the  beginning,  to  56s. 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  In  1797  the  quality  was  bad  and 
the  quantity  deficient,  and  the  harvest  of  1  798  was  only 
moderately  abundant ;  there  was  consequently  no  store  of 
grain  to  bring  in  aid  of  the  deficient  harvest  of  1799,  im¬ 
mediately  after  which  the  price  rose  to  92s.  7<i.  per  quarter. 
In  1800  the  quality  was  injured  by  excessive  rains,  and  the 
quantity  was  so  short  that  the  average  price  of  wheat,  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1801,  had  advanced  to  139s.  per  quarter; 
every  other  article  of  provisions  being  proportionately  dear. 
Before  the  harvest  of  1801  was  secured,  the  price  of  wheat, 
in  the  London  market,  reached  180s.  per  quarter,  and  the 
quartern  loaf  was,  for  four  weeks,  as  high  as  Is.  104c?. 
The  privation  and  misery  which,  under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  poor,  were  exceedingly  great, 
notwithstanding  the  anxious  attention  given  to  the  subject 
by  the  legislature  and  the  exercise  of  the  most  extensive 
private  benevolence.  So  great  and  alarming  was  the  dearth, 
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that  it  became  a  matter  of*  principle,  'even  with  the  wealthy 
classes,  to  economise  as  much  as  possible,  in  their  families, 
the  use  of  the  principal  article  of  food,  in  order  that  more 
might  remain,  and  at  a  less  exorbitant  price,  for  the  use  of 
the  poor.  The  best  test  that  can  be  offered  singly  of  the 
privations  at  that  time  endured  by  the  hulk  of  the  people 
is  to  be  found  in  the  marriage  registers.  The  numbers 
exhibited  therein,  for  each  of  the  years  from  1794  to  1801 
inclusive,  were  as  follow: — 


1794  .  .  71,79  7 

1795  .  .  68,839 

1796  .  .  73,107 

1797  .  .  74,997 


1798  .  .  79,477 

1  799  .  .  77,557 

1800  .  .  69,851 

1801  .  .  67,288 


It  is  curious  to  observe  how  intimate  a  relation  exists 
between  the  price  of  food  and  the  number  of  marriages. 
The  falling  off  in  that  number  observable  in  1795,  1800, 
and  1801,  was,  in  each  year,  very  marked  in  its  character. 
The  harvest  of  1801  was  moderately  abundant,  and  as,  in 
addition  to  the  home  produce,  the  importations  of  wheat, 
under  the  stimulus  of  a  bounty,  had  been  very  large,  the 
price  fell,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  to  less  than  half 
what  it  had  been  before  the  harvest.  In  1802  the  crops, 
although  not  very  abundant,  yielded  enough,  with  a  small 
importation,  for  our  wants,  and  prices  became  still  more 
moderate.  The  number  of  marriages  in  England  in  these 
two  years,  according  to  the  registers,  was  90,396  in  1802, 
and  94,379  in  1803.  In  March,  1804,  the  average  price  of 
wheat  was  as  low  as  49s.  6 d.  per  quarter,  but  the  harvest  in 
that  year  was  far  from  being  good,  and,  towards  Christmas, 
the  price  was  double  what  it  had  been  nine  months  before. 
The  price  continued  high  until  the  result  of  the  harvest  of 
1805  could  be  known.  This  proving  more  favourable,  and 
a  considerable  quantity  of  foreign  grain  having  been  im¬ 
ported,  prices  again  receded,  but  not  extensively.  The 
number  of  marriages  in  1804  and  1805  again  showed  the 
restraining  effect  in  this  respect  of  high  prices,  having  been 
85,738  and  79,586  respectively. — Progress  of  the  Natio?i , 
voi.  ii.,  by  G.  R.  Porter. 

Commercial  Intercourse  with  Africa. — The  value  of  our 
exports  to  the  whole  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa  averaged, 
during  the  five  years  ending  with  1836.  the  sumof  340,119/. 
per  annum.  More  than  one  half  of  this  amount  was  taken 
by  the  British  settlements  on  the  Gambia,  Sierra  Leone, 
Cape  Coast  Castle,  and  Accrah,  leaving  little  more  than 
150,000/.  for  the  remaining  parts  of  the  country,  embracing, 
between  the  river  Gambia  and  Angola,  nearly  four  thousand 
miles  of  coast,  and  containing  upon  a  moderate  estimate 
30,000,000  of  inhabitants.  These  people  must  not  be  con¬ 
sidered,  as  regards  commercial  objects,  in  the  same  light  as 
those  who  enjoy  a  greater  degree  of  civilization ;  but  the 
experience  of  the  last  thirty  years  affords  sufficient  proof  of 
the  value  which  the  trade  with  the  negro  population  might 
be  made  to  assume.  In  1808  the  whole  quantity  of  palm 
oil  imported  did  not  exceed  200  tons  ;  in  1836  it  amounted 
to  13,850  tons.  Twenty  years  ago  African  timber  was  un¬ 
known  to  us,  and  now  our  annual  importations  amount  to 
15,000  loads.  This  increase  has  taken  place,  too,  under  the 
most  unfavourable  circumstances.  The  whole  country  is 
disorganised,  and,  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
towns,  the  land  lies  waste  and  uncultivated,  the  wretched 
natives  living  under  constant  dread  of  being  carried  off  into 
slavery.  The  extent  to  which  the  accursed  traffic  in  human 
beings  is  carried  on  up  to  this  hour  is  sufficiently  noto¬ 
rious,  and  has  at  length  so  aroused  attention,  that  it  seems 
highly  probable  it  will  be  soon  effectually  put  down.  The 
legitimate  trade  of  our  vessels  when  on  the  African  coast  is 
'’■.ontinually  impeded  by  the  appearance  of  slave-traders,  on 
the  arrival  of  which  the  natives  quit  all  other  occupations 
and  proceed  on  marauding  expeditions,  to  seize  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  some  neighbouring  tribe,  and  sell  them  as  slaves. 
Until  a  sufficient  number  of  these  poor  creatures  is  collected 
to  crowd  the  vessel  of  the  slave-trader  all  other  occupations 
are  stopped,  and  it  is  not  merely  the  loss  of  time  and  con¬ 
sequent  expense  thus  occasioned  that  are  to  be  deplored, 
but  the  great  waste  of  life  among  the  crews  of  the  English 
traders  while  uselessly  detained  upon  an  unhealthy  coast. 
Everywhere  are  to  he  seen  the  baleful  effects  of  this  traffic, 
producing  desolation,  where  Nature  has  been  prodigal  of 
her  gifts.  According  to  Mr.  Laird,  one  of  the  most  recent 
travellers  in  that  region,  “The  Delta  of  the  Niger  alone,  if 
cleared  and  cultivated,  would  support  a  population  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  area  far  exceeding  anything  known  in  Europe, 


Its  square  surface  is  equal  to  the  whole  of  Ireland ;  it  is 
intersected  in  all  directions  by  navigable  branches  of  the 
parent  stream,  forming  so  many  natural  channels  for  com¬ 
munication  :  it  is  altogether  composed  of  the  richest  alluvial 
soil,  which  now  teems  with  a  rank  luxurious  vegetation, 
comprising  all  the  varieties  of  the  palm-tree,  besides  teak- 
wood,  cedar,  ebony,  mahogany,  and  dye-woods :  the  sugar¬ 
cane  grows  wild  in  the  bush,  and  the  palm-nut  rots  upon 
the  ground  unheeded  and  neglected.  The  population  ot 
this  Delta  I  should  consider  does  not  exceed  half  a  million.” 
If  the  population  of  this  region — and  there  are  many  others 
to  which  the  same  description  might  be  applied — were 
weaned  from  their  present  habits  of  violence,  and  if  advan¬ 
tage  were  taken  of  their  desire  for  obtaining  some  kinds  of 
European  manufactures,  to  engage  them  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  can  it  be  believed  that  our  commercial  dealings 
with  them  would  continue,  as  it  is  at  present,  scarcely 
greater  in  amount  than  the  value  of  the  eggs  brought  an¬ 
nually  from  Ireland  to  the  single  port  of  Liverpool?  Among 
the  objects  to  which  the  industry  of  Africans  could  be  pro¬ 
fitably  applied,  perhaps  the  most  important  is  the  article  of 
cotton.  Its  cultivation  does  not  call  for  any  great  amount 
of  labour ;  the  returns  are  speedily  obtained ;  the  market 
for  it  is  continually  being  extended ;  and,  as  regards  this 
country,  it  is  a  matter  of  very  high  importance  that  the 
million  of  persons  who  are  dependent  for  their  daily  sub¬ 
sistence  upon  the  regular  supply  of  that  material  should 
have  the  chances  of  disappointment  lessened,  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  by  extending  the  number  of  the  producers,  and  mul¬ 
tiplying  the  regions  in  which  they  are  found. — Progress  of 
the  Nation,  vol.  ii.,  by  G.  R.  Porter. 


The  American  Desert. — While  Mr.  Hunt  was  diligently 
preparing  for  his  arduous  journey,  some  of  them  began  to 
lose  heart  at  the  perilous  prospect  before  them.  But  before 
we  accuse  them  of  want  of  spirit,  it  is  proper  to  consider 
the  nature  of  the  wilderness  into  which  they  were  about  to 
adventure.  It  was  a  region  almost  as  vast  and  trackless  as 
the  ocean,  and,  at  the  time  of  which  we  treat,  but  little 
known,  excepting  through  the  vague  accounts  of  Indian 
hunters.  A  part  of  their  route  would  lie  across  an  im¬ 
mense  tract,  stretching  north  and  south  for  hundreds  of 
miles,  along  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  drained 
by  the  tributary  streams  of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi. 
This  region,  which  resembles  one  of  the  immeasurable 
steppes  of  Asia,  has  not  inaptly  been  termed  “  the  great 
American  Desert.”  It  spreads  forth  into  undulating  and 
treeless  plains  and  desolate  sandy  wastes,  wearisome  to  the 
eye  from  their  extent  and  monotony,  and  which  are  sup¬ 
posed  by  geologists  to  have  formed  the  ancient  floor  of  the 
ocean,  countless  ages  since,  when  its  primseval  waves  beat 
against  the  granite  bases  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  a 
land  where  no  man  permanently  abides ;  for,  in  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  there  is  no  food  either  for  the  hunter  or 
his  steed.  The  herbage  is  parched  and  withered,  the  brooks 
and  streams  are  dried  up ;  the  buffalo,  the  elk,  and  deer 
have  wandered  to  distant  parts,  keeping  within  the  verge 
of  expiring  verdure,  and  leaving  behind  them  a  vast  un¬ 
inhabited  solitude,  seamed  by  ravines,  the  beds  of  former 
torrents,  but  now  serving  only  to  tantalize  and  increase  the 
thirst  of  the  traveller.  Occasionally  the  monotony  of  this 
vast  wilderness  is  interrupted  by  mountainous  belts  of  sand 
and  limestone,  broken  into  confused  masses,  with  preci¬ 
pitous  cliffs  and  yawning  ravines,  looking  like  the  ruins  of 
a  w'orld ;  or  is  traversed  by  lofty  and  barren  ridges  of  rock, 
almost  impassable,  like  those  denominated  the  Black  Hills. 
Beyond  these  rise  the  stern  barriers  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains,  the  limits,  as  it  were,  of  the  Atlantic  world.  The 
rugged  defiles  and  deep  valleys  of  this  vast  chain  form 
sheltering  places  for  restless  and  ferocious  bands  of  savages, 
many  of  them  the  remnants  of  tribes  once  inhabitants  of 
the  prairies,  but  broken  up  by  war  and  violence,  and  who 
carry  into  their  mountain  haunts  the  fierce  passions  and 
reckless  habits  of  desperadoes. — Astoria ,  by  Washington 
Irving. 
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THE  SEA-COAST  OF  PALESTINE. 


[Ruins  of  CiEsarea,  in  Palestine.] 


The  sea-coast  of  Palestine  is  not  naturally  adapted  for  a 
maritime  people  :  there  is  not  a  good  harbour  to  be  found 
on  it.  The  best  is  that  of  Acre,  of  which,  though  it  is 
called  “the  maritime  key  of  Palestine,”  Dr.  Clarke  says, 
“  The  port  is  indeed  bad,  but  it  is  better  than  any  other 
along  the  coast.”  Joppa  (now  Jaffa  or  Yaffa),  which 
was  the  only  port  the  Jews  possessed  while  they  existed 
as  an  independent  nation,  at  least  the  only  place  entitled 
to  the  name  of  a  national  port,  is  one  of  the  worst  on  the 
Mediterranean,  and  only  rose  into  importance  on  account 
of  its  vicinity  to  Jerusalem,  from  which  it  lies  about  forty 
miles  west.  Even  the  slip  of  coast  which  was  possessed 
by  that  wonderful  people  the  Phoenicians  is  not  at  all 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  modern  navigation.  Speaking 
of  the  country  while  it  formed  a  portion  of  the  Roman 
empire,  Gibbon,  in  his  summary  way,  says,  “  Phoenicia 
and  Palestine  were  sometimes  annexed  to,  and  sometimes 
separated  from,  the  jurisdiction  of  Syria.  The  former  of 
these  was  a  narrow  and  rocky  coast ;  the  latter  was  a 
territory  scarcely  superior  to  Wales,  either  in  ferti¬ 
lity*  or  extent.  Yet  Phoenicia  and  Palestine  will  for 
ever  live  in  the  memory  of  mankind ;  since  America, 

*  It  is  not  quite  correct  to  compare  Palestine  and  Wales  as  to 
fertility.  The  reader  familiar  with  the  Biblical  bistory  of  the  Jews 
will  recollect  the  great  numbers  maintained  from  the  produce  of 
the  soil  of  Judea  in  the  flourishing  times  of  the  monarchy. 
Even  now  it  is  a  fine  country,  and  might  be  rendered  very  fertile. 

Yol.  VII. 


as  well  as  Europe,  has  received  letters  from  the  one 
and  religion  from  the  other.”  In  a  note  he  adds,  “  The 
progress  of  religion  is  well  known.  The  use  of  letters 
was  introduced  among  the  savages  of  Europe  about  fif¬ 
teen  hundred  years  before  Christ ;  and  the  Europeans 
carried  them  to  America  about  fifteen  centuries  after  the 
Christian  sera.  But  in  a  period  of  three  thousand  years 
the  Phoenician  alphabet  received  considerable  alterations  as 
it  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.” 

By  looking  along  the  outline  of  the  coast,  as  delineated 
in  a  map,  the  reader  will  remark  the  more  important 
names  which  give  interest  to  a  shore  naturally  rugged 
and  dangerous.  Gaza  and  Ascalon,  the  “  two  brides,” 
will  remind  him  of  the  Philistines,  who  gave  the  name 
of  Palestine  to  the  country,  and  of  their  great  antagonist 
Samson,  who  carried  off’  the  gates  of  the  one,  and  pro¬ 
vided  himself  with  raiment  from  the  inhabitants  ot  the 
other.  It  was  prophesied  that  “  Gaza  shall  he  forsaken, 
and  Ashkelon  a  desolation.”  The  present  Gaza  is  a 
modern  town  that  arose  on  the  ruins  of  the  old.  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great  was  twice  wounded  during  his  siege  of 
Gaza,  and  the  town  also  suffered  from  a  furious  insurrec¬ 
tion  of  the  Jews;  and  this  latter  circumstance  is  consi¬ 
dered  to  he  an  explanation  of  Luke’s  words,  when,  in 
recording  the  directions  which  Philip  received,  he  says 
that  he  was  ordered  to  go  “  toward  the  south  unto  the  way 
that  goeth  down  from  Jerusalem  unto  Gaza,  which  is 
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. desei't .”  As  for  Ascalon,  the  birth-place  of  Herod  the 
Great,  it  is  “  a  desolation.”  Farther  on  is  Joppa,  now 
Jaffa,  beyond  it  Csesarea,  which  arose,  as  it  were,  in  a 
day,  at  the  will  of  Herod,  then  the  famous  Acre,  with  the 
noble  promontory  of  Carmel ;  and  beyond  these  again 
4he  territory  of  the  once  powerful  “  merchant-princes,” 
whose  -ships,  in  the  far-past  history  of  our  world,  floated 
'  on  unknown  seas,  and  carried  the  civilizing  influence  of 
"commerce  to  the  most  distant  “isles  of  the  Gentiles.” 
The  whole  line  of  coast  is  comparatively  a  ruin ;  but  the 
silence  and  desolation  of  that  part  of  it  which  was  once 
animated  by  the  life  and  bustle  of  the  people  of  Tyre 
and  Si  don,  renders  it  perhaps  as  affecting  a  scene  as  the 
traveller  can  contemplate. 

The  laws,  customs,  and  institutions  of  the  Jews  did  not 
dispose  them  to  become  a  maritime  people  ;  and  accord¬ 
ingly  in  the  best  days  of  their  monarchy,  when  they  as¬ 
pired  to  the  possession  of  a  navy,  their  neighbours  the 
Phoenicians  were  their  instructors,  guides,  merchants, 
and  carriers.  After  the  fall  of  Tyre,  and  when  Palestine 
became  a  portion  of  the  Roman  empire,  there  was  more 
commercial  activity  in  the  Jewish  ports,  and  their  rulers 
gave  it  encouragement.  Herod  the  Great,  who,  though 
he  was  a  bad  man  and  a  tyrant,  had  yet  a  very  enter¬ 
prising  and  magnificent  spirit,  built  the  city  of  Csesarea, 
of  which  Josephus  gives  the  following  account : — 

“  Upon  his  observation  of  a  place  near  the  sea,  which 
was  very  proper  for  containing  a  city,  and  was  before 
called  Strato’s  tower,  he  set  about  getting  a  plan  for  a 
city  there,  and  erected  many  edifices  with  great  diligence 
all  over  it,  of  white  stone.  He  also  adorned  it  with  most 
sumptuous  palaces  and  large  edifices  for  containing  the 
people ;  and,  what  was  the  greatest  and  most  laborious 
work  of  all,  he  adorned  it  with  a  haven  that  was 
always  free  from  the  waves  of  the  sea.  Its  largeness  was 
not  less  than  the  Peirseus  [at  Athens],  and  had  towards 
the  city  a  double  station  for  the  ships.  It  was  of  excel¬ 
lent  workmanship,  which  was  the  more  remarkable,  being 
built  in  a  place  that  of  itself  was  not  suitable  to  such 
noble  structures,  but  was  perfected  by  materials  from 
other  places,  at  very  great  expenses.  The  city  is 
situate  in  Phoenicia,  [strictly  Csesarea  was,  in  Ju¬ 
dea,  not  on  the  slip  of  sea-coast  occupied  by  the  people 
of  Tyre  and  Sidon  .]  in  the  passage  by  sea  to  Egypt,  be¬ 
tween  Joppa  and  Dora,  which  are  lesser  maritime  cities, 
and  not  fit  for  havens,  on  account  of  the  impetuous  south 
winds  that  beat  upon  them,  which  rolling  the  sands  that 
come  from  the  sea  against  the  shores,  do  not  admit  of 
ships  lying  in  their  station ;  hence  the  merchants  are 
generally  there  forced  to  ride  at  their  anchors  in  the  sea 
itself.  So  Herod  endeavoured  to  rectify  this  incon¬ 
venience,  and  laid  out  such  a  compass  towards  the  land, 
as  might  be  sufficient  for  a  haven,  wherein  the  great 
ships  might  lie  in  safety.  And  this  he  effected  by 
letting  down  vast  stones  of  above  fifty  feet  in  length,  not 
less  than  eighteen  in  breadth,  and  nine  in  depth,  into 
twenty  fathoms  deep;  and  as  some  were  less,  so  were 
others  bigger  than  those  dimensions.  This  mole, 
which  he  built  by  the  sea-side,  was  two  hundred  feet 
wide ;  the  half  of  which  was  opposed  to  the  current  of 
the  waves,  so  as  to  keep  off  those  waves  which  were  to 
break  upon  them  ;  but  the  other  half  had  upon  it  a  wall, 
with  several  towers,  the  largest  of  which  was  named 
Drusus,  and  was  a  work  of  very  great  excellence,  and  had 
its  name  from  Drusus,  the  son-in-law  of  Caesar,  who 
died  young.  There  was  also  a  great  number  of  arches 
where  the  mariners  dwelt.  There  was  also  before  them  a 
quay,  which  ran  round  the  entire  haven,  and  was  a  most 
agreeable  walk  to  such  as  had  a  mind  to  that  exercise. 
But  the  entrance  or  mouth  of  the  port  was  made  on  the 
north  quarter,  on  which  side  was  the  stillest  of  the  winds 
of  all  in  this  place.  And  the  basis  of  the  whole  circuit 
on  the  left  hand,  as  you  enter  the  port,  supported  a 
round  turret,  made  very  strong,  to  resist  the  greatest 


waves ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  stood  upright  two  vast 
stones  joined  together,  and  those  each  of  them  larger 
than  the  turret,  which  was  over  against  them.  Now 
there  were  edifices  all  along  the  circular  haven,  made  of 
the  most  polished  stone,  with  a  certain  elevation,  whereon 
was  erected  a  temple,  that  was  seen  a  great  way  off  by 
those  that  were  sailing  for  that  haven,  and  had  in  it  two 
statues,  the  one  of  Rome,  the  other  of  Caesar.  The  city 
itself  was  called  Caesarea  [like  several  other  cities,  in 
compliment  to  the  emperor],  and  was  also  built  of  fine 
materials,  and  was  of  a  fine  structure.  Nay,  the  very 
subterranean  vaults  and  cellars  had  no  less  of  architec¬ 
ture  bestowed  on  them,  than  had  the  building  above 
ground.  Some  of  these  vaults  carried  things  at  even  dis¬ 
tances  to  the  haven  and  to  the  sea ;  but  one  of  them  ran 
obliquely,  and  bound  all  the  rest  together,  that  both  the 
rain  and  the  filth  of  the  citizens  were  carried  off  with 
ease,  and  the  sea  itself,  upon  the  flux  of  the  tide  from 
without,  came  into  the  city,  and  washed  it  all  clean. 
Herod  also  built  therein  a  theatre  of  stone,  and  on  the 
south  quarter,  behind  the  port,  an  amphitheatre  also, 
capable  of  holding  a  vast  number  of  men,  and  conveni¬ 
ently  situated  for  a  prospect  to  the  sea.  This  city  was 
thus  finished  in  twelve  years,  at  the  expense  of  Herod.” 

Caesarea,  thus  magnificently  built  and  adorned,  be¬ 
came  the  virtual  capital  of  Judea  under  the  Romans.  It 
was  Herod’s  royal  residence,  and  the  residence  of  the 
Roman  governors.  Herod  founded  games,  to  be  cele¬ 
brated  every  fifth  year,  in  honour  of  Caesar,  and  of  the 
building  of  the  place ;  and  it  was  at  one  of  the  celebra¬ 
tions  of  these  games,  that  his  grandson,  Herod  Agrippa, 
died  miserably,  as  recorded  in  the  12th  chapter  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  It  was  the  scene  of  Paul’s  impri¬ 
sonment,  when  he  was  rescued  from  the  violence  of  the 
mob,  and  sent  down  from  Jerusalem,  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  conspirators ;  and  here  he  made  his  celebrated  ora¬ 
tions,  the  one  in  defence  of  himself,  when  he  was  accused 
of  being  “  a  pestilent  fellow,”  and  the  other  before  King 
Agrippa,  in  explanation  of  his  character  and  conduct. 
From  hence  also  he  embarked  on  his  perilous  voyage, 
after  he  had  made  his  “  appeal  unto  Caesar.” 

Caesarea  subsisted  with  various  fluctuations  till  after 
the  Crusades.  Dr.  Clarke,  who  viewed  Caesarea  from  off 
the  coast,  says,  “  Perhaps  there  has  not  been  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  world  an  example  of  any  city  that  in  so  short 
a  space  of  time  rose  to  such  an  extraordinary  height  of 
splendour  as  did  this  of  Caesarea,  or  that  exhibits  a  more 
awful  contrast  to  its  former  magnificence,  by  the  present 
desolate  appearance  of  its  ruins.  Its  theatres,  once  re¬ 
sounding  with  the  shouts  of  multitudes,  echo  no  other 
sounds  than  the  nightly  cries  of  animals  roaming  for  their 
prey.  Of  its  gorgeous  palaces  and  temples,  enriched 
with  the  choicest  works  of  art,  and  decorated  with  the 
most  precious  marbles,  scarcely  a  trace  can  be  discerned. 
Within  the  space  of  twelve  years  after  laying  the  foundation, 
from  an  obscure  fortress  (called  the  tower  of  Strato,  a3  it 
is  said,  from  the  Greek  who  founded  it),  it  became  the 
most  celebrated  and  flourishing  city  of  all  Syria.” 

Mr.  Buckingham,  in  his  ‘  Travels  in  Palestine,’  gives 
a  minute  description  of  the  ruins  of  Caesarea,  and  says 
that  they  fully  justify  the  description  given  by  Josephus 
of  its  magnificence.  Travellers  still  more  recent  speak 
of  the  utter  desolation  of  the  place.  Captain  Skinner, 
looking  down  from  the  promontory  of  Carmel,  says, 
“The  first  place  towards  Jaffa  is  the  modern  village  of 
Atlieb,  the  Castel  Pelegrino  of  the  Crusades,  and  the 
Dor  of  the  Hebrews.  Beyond  that, — its  columns  and 
buttresses,  a  confused  mass,  stretching  into  the  waves, 
over  which,  from  this  distance  even,  the  surf  may  be  seen 
t'o  break, — is  the  celebrated  city  of  Csesarea.” 

The  Rev.  Vere  Monro,  in  his  ‘Summer  Ramble  in 
Syria,’  adds,  “  The  imagination,  dwelling  upon  the  busy 
streets  and  stately  colonnades,  still  inquires,  where  is 
Csesarea  ?  It  lies  entombed  beneath  the  little  mounds 
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that  are  barely  marked  upon  the  surface ;  so  lowly,  they 
could  scarcely  serve  to  hide  the  mouldering  shreds  of  a 
peasant’s  cot ;  and  it  should  seem  as  if  the  very  stones 

had  rotted  in  the  soil ! .  Near  the  wall  on  the 

east  side  of  the  port  are  some  large  subterranean  arches, 
the  remains  of  those  sewers  or  depots  for  grain  with 
which  Herod  completed  the  underwork  of  the  city.  In 
the  southern  gateway  are  still  perfect  the  marble  sockets, 
and  the  frame  or  groove  for  the  portcullis.  The  spot 
continues  to  bear  the  name  of  Kaisaria .”  Captains 
Irby  and  Mangles  mention  that  there  is  a  small  village 
here,  partly  constructed  out  of  the  ruins  of  Caesarea. 

A  REMARKABLE  INSTANCE  OF  THE  ABSENCE 
OF  ANIMAL  INSTINCT. 

[From  a  Correspondent.] 

There  are  few  things  that  have  more  interested  the  na¬ 
turalist  and  philosopher  than  animal  instinct.  To  adduce 
examples  of  the  wonderful  extent  to  which  we  sometimes 
find  it  carried,  or  to  illustrate  its  general  nicety  or  cor¬ 
rectness,  seems  alike  unnecessary  to  all  who  are  conver¬ 
sant  with  the  animal  and  vegetable  creation.  My  pur¬ 
pose  is  not,  therefore,  to  record  some  newly-discovered 
power  of  the  principle  of  instinct,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
to  relate  an  instance  where  I  knew  it  to  fail  in  a  very 
remarkable  degree ;  and  without  hazarding  any  opinion 
of  my  own  thereupon,  simply  to  relate  the  facts  as  they 
came  under  my  own  personal  observation. 

Several  years  ago  I  resided  on  the  borders  of  a  small 
Alpine  lake  embosomed  among  one  of  the  many  ridges  of 
the  Alleghany  Mountains.  At  that  period  the  lake  was 
surrounded  by  the  native  forests,  except  along  the  western 
shore,  where  a  rude  road  had  been  cut  through  the  un¬ 
derwood  (which  consisted  almost  entirely  of  the  Kalmia 
Latifolia,  or  narrow-leaved  laurel)  to  a  distant  settlement. 
I  had  learned  from  various  sources  that  this  plant  (lovely 
as  are  its  white-and-pink  blossoms  in  early  summer)  pos¬ 
sessed  poisonous  attributes ;  but  I  had  never  been  a  wit¬ 
ness  to  its  pernicious  effects  upon  any  species  of  animal. 
A  winter  or  two  previous  I  had  been  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
settlement  where  many  persons  were  affected  in  a  pecu¬ 
liar  manner,  and  it  was  rumoured  that  their  indisposition 
proceeded  from  their  having  eaten  of  the  birds  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  New  England  partridges,  or 
Virginia  pheasants,  wrhich  pheasants,  in  consequence  of 
the  severity  of  the  season,  had  fed  upon  this  species  of 
laurel,  through  which  their  flesh  had  become  of  a 
deleterious  quality.  Whether  or  not  this  really  was 
the  case  I  cannot  distinctly  state,  but  at  any  rate  it  was 
the  general  opinion  of  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  medical  gentleman  who  was  called 
in  to  administer  to  the  affected  persons. 

In  the  region  of  country  alluded  to,  winter  usually  sets 
in  about  the  middle  of  December,  that  is,  the  keen  frost 
becomes  uninterrupted,  and  snow  falls  to  a  considerable 
depth  about  the  same  time  ;  but  what  I  am  about  to  re¬ 
late  concerning  a  remarkable  absence  of  the  principle  of 
instinct  took  place  in  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of 
November,  for  winter  came  on  some  weeks  earlier  than 
usual  that  season,  and  with  all  its  wonted  severity.  The 
country  then  being  new,  we  (the  settlers)  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  repair  to  older  parts  of  the  country  to  purchase 
farm  stock,  and  it  was  in  the  preceding  spring  that  I  had 
bought  a  small  flock  of  sheep  in  the  older  settlements  on 
the  Genesee  River.  During  the  summer  they  had  not 
been  exclusively  confined  to  the  enclosed  ground,  for  they 
had  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  pasturing  by  the  sides  of  the 
roads  intersecting  the  woods;  or,  in  short,  wherever  they 
could  find  any  thing  to  feed  upon  ;  for  they  soon  became 
so  thoroughly  domesticated  by  feeding  them  with  a  little 
common  salt  once  or  twice  in  the  week,  that  they  showed 
no  disposition  to  wander  far  from  home ;  for  in  the  woods 
there  was  little  or  nothing  to  tempt  them  to  go  astray. 

When  the  snow  fell  to  a  considerable  depth  in  the  lat¬ 


ter  part  of  November,  the  sheep  were  then  confined  to  a 
large  yard  which  adjoined  the  barn  containing  the  hay, 
as  well  as  the  various  summer  crops ;  for  it  is  impossible 
for  live-stock  to  procure  any  portion  of  their  sustenance 
from  the  meadows  or  pastures  when  once  winter  has  really 
set  in.  They  were  fed  abundantly  with  hay,  and  not¬ 
withstanding  its  excellent  quality  they  by  no  means  seemed 
to  relish  it ;  but  on  the  whole  exhibited  symptoms  of 
dissatisfaction  at  being  shut  out  from  their  accustomed 
pasturage  thus  early  in  the  season.  I  believe  it  was  on 
the  third  day  after  they  had  gone  into  winter-quarters, 
that  they  found  an  opening  in  the  fence  which  surrounded 
the  yard  sufficiently  large  to  allow  them  to  escape ;  when, 
taking  advantage  of  the  circumstance,  and  led  by  the  curly- 
horned  patriarch  of  the  flock,  they  wandered  along  the 
narrow  and  half-beaten  track  that  led  along  the  shore  of 
the  lake.  They  had  been  absent  two  or  three  hours  be¬ 
fore  they  were  missed  ;  but  when  we  found  they  had 
escaped,  we  had  no  difficulty  in  tracking  them  in  the 
snow,  and  presently  came  upon  them  while  many  were 
still  in  the  act  of  nibbling  the  dark-green  leaves  of  the 
inviting  laurel  bushes.  Our  apprehensions  for  the  con¬ 
sequences  were  immediately  raised ;  and  having  driven 
them  back  to  the  small  enclosure  from  which  they  had 
escaped,  we  anxiously  watched  the  result  of  their  im¬ 
prudence.  In  about  half  an  hour  several  of  them  began 
to  exhibit  decided  symptoms  of  the  baneful  effects  of  the 
deleterious  shrub ;  for  many  of  them  showed  signs  of 
great  agony,  lost  the  use  of  their  limbs,  and  finally  be¬ 
came  swollen  to  a  large  size.  The  experience  of  an  old 
settler,  who  was  reputed  as  skilful  in  all  matters  apper¬ 
taining  to  farm  stock,  was  immediately  called  into  our 
assistance  :  he  professed  to  know  of  two  or  three  anti¬ 
dotes  ;  but  with  all  his  vaunted  knowledge  it  soon  became 
evident  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  sufferers  would 
fall  victims  to  their  own  imprudence.  One  of  the  reme¬ 
dies  which  we  attempted  was  warm  milk  with  a  moderate 
quantity  of  salt  dissolved  in  it,  and  which,  in  a  few  in¬ 
stances,  had  the  desired  effect.  It  seemed  to  produce 
nausea,  and  wherever  the  patient  could  be  made  to  vomit 
up  the  half-masticated  leaves  of  laurel,  a  speedy  recovery 
ensued.  The  old  patriarch  was  the  first  that  fell  a  victim ; 
he  led  the  way  into  the  woods,  and  probably  had  been 
the  first  to  taste  of  the  forbidden  laurel. 

I  will  not  pursue  the  matter  further.  About  half  of 
the  flock  died  in  a  few  hours ;  and  such  as  had  partaken 
of  the  poison  in  smaller  quantities,  and  recovered,  shed 
most  of  their  wool  long  before  the  warm  season  came  on  • 
so  that  it  became  necessary  to  supply  them  with  artificial 
clothing.  Some  few  were  not  at  all  affected  :  these  pro¬ 
bably  had  been  saved  by  that  which  failed  in  the  others — 
animal  instinct.  But  how  shall  we  account  for  four- 
fifths  of  the  flock  being  destitute  of  that  instinctive  prin¬ 
ciple  which  saved  the  rest  ?  for  the  whole  of  them  had 
been  purchased  from  the  same  place,  brought  up  together, 
and  during  the  summer  had  had  daily  opportunities  of 
feeding  upon  laurel,  had  they  been  so  disposed.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  was  not  hunger  that  drove  them  to  the  commission 
of  this  imprudent  deed,  for  they  had  an  abundant  supply 
of  food,  and  that  of  good  quality.  The  only  way  that  I 
could  account  for  this  unfortunate  occurrence  was,  that  in 
consequence  of  their  being  deprived  of  pasturage  at  an 
unusually  early  period,  and  having  accidentally  wan¬ 
dered  into  the  vicinity  of  the  brakes  of  laurel,  whose  lovely 
green  contrasted  so  temptingly  with  the  surrounding 
snow,  the  excitement  had  been  too  powerful  to  be  resisted 
by  instinct,  which,  not  being  aided  by  reason,  had  given 
way  in  the  hour  of  temptation  and  trial. 

I  will  only  further  remark,  that  during  a  subsequent 
residence  of  several  years  in  the  same  vicinity,  I  have 
never  known,  either  personally  or  by  report,  a  recurrence 
of  a  similar  accident ;  although  on  one  or  two  occasions 
winter  set  in  at  as  early  a  period,  the  quantity  of  snow 
being  equally  great,  and  the  flocks  of  sheep  exposed  to 
precisely  similar  temptations. 
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CASTLE  AND  VILLAGE  OF  HEVER,  IN  KENT 

[From  a  Correspondent.! 


[Hever  Castle. — From  ail  Original  Sketch  ] 


On  leaving  Four  Elms,  near  Westerham,  I  took  a  wind¬ 
ing  bye-path  bordered  by  woods,  in  a  country  which  a 
farmer  from  Crockinhill  characterised  as  “  rather  moun- 
taneous,”  and  after  a  hearty  tramp  of  three  miles,  came 
in  sight  of  Hever,  with  its  church  and  castle;  the  latter 
the  seat  of  the  Boleyns,  having  been  purchased  by  the 
great-grandfather  of  Anne  Boleyn,  a  wealthy  mercer  of 
London,  who  was  lord-mayor  in  1459.  It  was  the  occa¬ 
sional  residence  of  Anne  Boleyn  before  she  became  the 
wife  of  Henry  VIII.  She  was  at  Hever  when  she  re¬ 
ceived  an  intimation  from  her  father  of  his  successful 
endeavours  to  have  his  daughter  placed  under  Queen  Ca¬ 
therine.  Her  reply  in  French  is  still  extant.  She  went 
to  court  shortly  afterwards,  at  the  age  of  little  more  than 
twenty,  and  soon  excited  the  susceptible  feelings  of  the 
king.  Wolsey’s  policy  was  to  exclude  from  the  royal 
pretence  any  one  whom  Henry  was  likely  to  regard  with 
too  much  favour,  and  Anne,  after  a  short  absence,  re¬ 
turned  to  Hever,  unconscious,  it  is  said,  of  the  king’s 
regard  for  her.  Again  recalled  to  court,  she  soon  after¬ 
wards,  between  July  and  October,  1527,  received  from 
Henry  himself  a  declaration  of  his  attachment.  In  May, 
1528,  she  was  at  Hever,  and  received  letters  from  the 
king,  and  he  appears  to  have  visited  her  here,  and  to 
have  prevailed  upon  her  to  return  to  court,  a  deter¬ 
mination  which  she  subsequently  changed.  Henry’s 
letters  to  Anne  during  this  period  are  manly,  sensible, 
and  tender,  and  six  years’  anxiety  respecting  his  divorce 
with  Catherine  kept  alive  his  affections,  which  might 
otherwise  have  cooled.  It  was  not  until  January  25, 
J 533,  that  his  marriage  with  Anne  took  place;  on  the 


1st  of  June,  she  was  crowned ;  on  the  7th  of  September, 
she  had  a  daughter,  afterwards  Queen  Elizabeth.  In 
little  more  than  three  years,  the  picture  is  reversed.  On 
the  1st  of  May,  1533,  the  queen  was  suddenly  arrested 
and  examined,  and  on  the  day  following  sent  to  the 
Tower;  her  trial  followed  on  the  15th  of  the  same  month, 
and  on  the  19th  she  was  executed  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
six,  the  very  prime  of  womanhood,  after  having  once  been 
the  object  of  the  romantic  affection  of  her  sovereign.  On 
the  death  of  Anne’s  father,  whom  Henry  had  created 
Earl  of  Wiltshire,  Hever  became  the  property  of  the 
crown,  and  when  subsequently  he  had  divorced  Anne 
of  Cleves,  it  was  granted  to  her,  with  the  manor,  for  the 
term  of  her  natural  life,  so  long  as  she  should  remain  in 
England.  Here  she  resided,  and  several  of  her  letters  are 
dated  from  the  castle,  where  she  died  in  1556,  having 
probably  passed  her  life  here  more  tranquilly  and  happily 
than  she  did  the  short  period  during  which  she  resided 
in  the  palaces  of  her  cruel  and  capricous  husband.  In 
the  following  year  the  property  was  sold  by  commission¬ 
ers  appointed  by  the  crown.  The  connection  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  these  two  unfortunate  queens  with  the  Castle  of 
Hever  gave  me  additional  motives  for  carefully  inspecting 
its  recesses. 

But  I  shall  first  describe  the  village,  which  is  rather 
a  miserable  hamlet,  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  at  the  foot  of 
which  the  Eden,  a  small  but  well  watered  branch  of  the 
Medway,  winds  pleasantly  through  a  cultivated  vale,  and, 
at  the  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  encircles,  and 
adds  to  the  defence,  of  what  was  once  the  stronghold  of 
the  “  Hevrcs the  founders  of  Hever  Castle.  The  road 
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to  this  spot  descends  a  hill,  from  the  top  of  which,  as  tra¬ 
dition  reports,  Henry  VIII.,  on  his  visits  to  Anne,  is  said 
to  have  sounded  his  "bugle,  as  a  signal  of  his  approach. 
This  may  pass  as  an  agreeable  embellishment  of  the  story 
of  their  courtship.  The  village,  like  so  many  others  in 
Kent,  exhibits  few  signs  of  active  life.  The  population  is 
even  less  than  it  was  some  twenty  years  ago,  and  although 
some  live  or  six  cottages  have  been  built  during  that 
period,  there  are  in  too  many  instances  more  than  one 
family  residing  in  each  house ;  there  being,  in  fact,  102 
families  in  73  houses. 

Hever  Castle  affords  a  good  example  of  those  residences 
which  arose  out  of  the  disturbed  state  of  society  during  the 
earlier  periods  of  our  history  after  the  Conquest,  which 
suffered  a  partial  dilapidation  during  the  conflicts  of  the 
factions  of  York  and  Lancaster,  and  once  more  rose,  in  less 
martial  forms,  under  the  governments  of  Elizabeth  and 
James.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  that  William 
de  Hevre  obtained  the  king’s  licence  to  “  embattle  his 
manor-house.”  It  consists  of  “a  castle,”  to  which  a  quad¬ 
rangular  house  is  attached,  the  whole  surrounded  by  a  moat, 
beyond  which  several  outbuildings,  now  used  as  barns, 
were  arranged,  to  meet  the  wants  of  extra  visitors,  and 
the  many  festivals,  religious  and  secular,  of  those  “  good 
old  times.”  The  elevation  or  front  of  the  castle  is  com¬ 
posed  of  a  central  keep,  pierced  by  a  gate,  crowned  by 
strongly  projecting  machicolations,  and  flanked  by  two 
square  towers.  The  face  of  the  keep  is  decorated  with 
some  well  executed  tracery,  of  a  much  later  date  than 
the  massive  walls  on  which  they  repose.  The  gate  is  of 
vast  strength,  and  seems  to  have  Ijeen  the  point,  of  all 
others,  on  which  the  architect  bestowed  the  utmost 
resources  of  his  defensive  skill.  First,  a  deep-browed 
doorway  is  passed,  defended  by  a  strong  portcullis  and 
two  thick  oaken  doors,  barred,  bolted,  and  studded  with 
iron  nobs :  immediately  behind  these  are  two  guard- 
rooms,  in  which  a  dozen  men-at-arms  might  long  dis¬ 
pute  the  passage  of  a  breach.  A  broad  avenue  of  solid 
masonry  succeeds,  and  leads  straight  forward  to  a  second 
portcullis,  and  these  again  to  a  third ;  occupying  alto¬ 
gether  the  whole  depth  of  the  castle.  Most  of  these 
works  are  in  a  good  state  of  preservation;  in  two  of  the 
portcullises,  the  original  doors,  wickets,  knockers,  gratings, 
still  remain.  Over  the  external  gate,  immediately  under 
the  battlements,  about  a  dozen  machicolations  project 
boldly  forward,  from  which  red-hot  lead  or  other  missiles 
might  have  been  discharged  on  the  heads  of  assailants. 
These  gates  lead  the  visitor  into  a  spacious  court-yard, 
formed  on  three  sides  by  the  house,  which  is  built  in 
the  very  early  Tudor  style,  and  on  the  fourth  by  the 
castle.  The  court  is  neatly  paved  with  red  bricks  fanci¬ 
fully  disposed.  The  fronts  of  the  house  are  stuccoed, 
but  were  formerly  richly  embossed  and  painted  with  quaint 
patterns.  The  entrance  to  the  apartments  is  usually 
made  by  the  back- front,  through  what  was  once  the 
great  dining-hall,  but  which  is  now  used  as  a  kitchen. 
This  is  a  most  interesting  place,  very  spacious,  being  90 
feet  by  30  :  it  contains  many  fine  specimens  of  old  tables, 
safes,  presses,  &c.,  part  of  the  original  “  Bullen”  fur¬ 
niture.  The  walls  appear  formerly  to  have  been  covered 
with  arms,  and  decorated  with  antlers  and  other  memorials 
of  the  chase.  Here  I  found  several  of  the  farmer’s  ser¬ 
vants  seated  at  one  of  the  long  tables,  making  havoc  with 
a  mutton  pudding  of  enormous  size,  rivalled  by  a  huge 
trencher  of  turnip-tops.  A  bulky  apple-pudding  was 
also  in  waiting.  From  this  apartment  I  was  conducted 
to  the  grand  staircase,  a  very  tawdry  affair,  utterly  out 
of  character  with  the  rest  of  the  building,  and  furnished 
with  some  execrable  pictures, — one  of  them,  a  portrait, 
apparently,  of  Cooke  as  Richard  III.  I  was  told  by  the 
attendant  it  represented  the  cruel  Henry  VIII.  himself. 
Leaving  the  staircase,  several  small  anterooms  are  passed, 
panelled  throughout  with  oak,  and  at  length,  a  door  is 
reached  at  which  the  guide  pauses,  and  with  much  solem¬ 


nity  announces  the  threshold  of  Anne  Boleyn’s  bedroom  \ 
This  is  really  an  interesting  apartment,  beautifully 
panelled,  and  contains  the  original  family  chairs,  tables, 
muniment-box,  and  Anne’s  bed,  a ’very  heavy  affair, 
dressed  with  yellow  damask  hangings.  A  door  in  one  of 
the  corners  opens  into  a  strong  dark  cell,  in  which  the 
girl  told  me  Anne  was  imprisoned  by  Henry,  and 
where  by  his  order  it  was  attempted  to  starve  her  to 
death.  “  They  opened  the  door,”  she  said,  “  and  find¬ 
ing  her  not  quite  dead,  were  afraid,  and  took  her  to 
London,  and  cut  her  head  off.”  The  cell  was  pro¬ 
bably  a  sort  of  strong  cupboard  for  plate  and  valu¬ 
ables.  In  this  apartment,  several  anterooms  succeed, 
and  the  suite  terminates  in  a  grand  gallery  occupying 
the  whole  length  of  the  building,  in  which  the  judicial 
meetings  and  social  gatherings  of  the  antient  family  were 
held.  It  is  about  150  feet  in  length  by  20  feet  in 
width,  with  a  vaulted  roof  and  panelled  throughout 
with  rudely  carved  oak.  On  one  side,  placed  at  equal 
distances  apart,  are  three  recesses  :  the  first,  having  a  flight 
of  three  steps,  is  fitted  up  with  elbowed  benches,  where 
the  lord  of  the  castle  in  old  times  held  his  courts,  and 
where  Henry  is  said,  on  the  occasion  of  his  visits,  to  hav« 
received  the  congratulations  of  the  gentry.  A  second  was. 
occupied  by  the  fire ;  and  the  third  was  used  as  a  quiet 
corner  for  the  old  folks,  while  the  younger  ones  frolicked 
through  the  mazes  of  a  dance.  At  one  end  of  this  gal-^ 
lery  a  trap-door  leads  to  a  dark  chamber,  called  the  dun¬ 
geon,  in  which  the  family  are  believed  to  have  sheltered 
themselves  in  “  time  of  trouble;”  although  it .ijp  mani¬ 
fest  that  the  height  of  the  rooms,  compared  with  that  of 
the  building,  must  have  betrayed  its  existence  to  even  a 
careless  observer.  Besides  the  foregoing,  there  are  nume-v 
rous  apartments  inhabited  by  the  tenant  and  his  ser-. 
vants,  but  to  which  the  public  are  not  admitted. 


[Queen  Anne  Boleyn.— -From  a  Painting  by  Holbein.j 


The  interior  of  the  castle  is  approached  by  a  well- 
constructed  winding  stair  in  one  of  the  towers,  which 
opens  into  a  number  of  little  slit-windowed  chambers, 
from  which  the  archers  could  annoy  their  assailants. 
About  midway  the  staircase  opens  into  the  narrow  vesti¬ 
bule  of  the  great  state-room.  This  is  a  lofty  and  nobly- 
proportioned  hall,  of  nearly  the  whole  width  of  the  castle, 
panelled  with  richly-carved  mahogany,  which,  together 
with  the  furniture,  has  recently  undergone  a  most  judi¬ 
cious  restoration.  The  Gothic  tracery  over  the  fireplace 
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is  extremely  beautiful,  both  in  design  and  execution.  It 
consists  of  two  angels,  each  bearing  twro  shields,  showing 
the  arms  and  alliances  of,  1.  The  Carey  and  Boleyn  fa¬ 
milies ;  2.  Carey  and  Waldo ;  3.  Boleyn  and  Howard; 
4.  Henry  VIII.  and  Boleyn.  Upon  the  walls  a  number 
of  antient  and  modern  family  portraits  are  displayed,  of 
little  interest,  save  one  of  Anne  Boleyn  herself,  and  which 
my  attendant  said  represented  her  in  the  dress  in  which  she 
was  executed.  The  countenance  is  of  a  placid,  common¬ 
place  character.  This  room  has  a  fine  music-gallery,  and 
a  small  withdrawing-room,  now  fitted  up  as  a  library. 
The  needle-worked  chairs,  screens,  and  settees  are  most 
beautiful,  and  formed  part  of  the  original  furniture.  The 
place  belongs  at  present  to  Lady  de  Waldo,  a  resident  in 
London,  to  w7hom  strangers  are  under  much  obligation  for 
the  liberality  with  which  they  are  admitted  whenever 
they  apply. 

In  the  church,  to  the  left  of  the  chancel,  stands  an 
altar-tomb  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  first 
Earl  of  Wiltshire.  The  top  slab  is  inlaid  with  a  remark¬ 
ably  fine  brass,  representing  the  earl  in  the  full  costume 
of  a  Knight  of  the  Garter.  In  the  neighbouring  church 
of  Penshurst  is  also  a  brass  monument  for  two  of  his 
sons,  who  died  young. 

Persons  visiting  this  spot  will  find  good  accommoda¬ 
tion  at  the  old  and  most  romantic  village  of  Chiddingston, 
or  Chicling-stone,  about  two  miles  distant.  As  its  name 
indicates,  it  is  connected  with  the  earliest  period  of  English 


EDUCATION  IN  CHINA. 

In  the  c  Penny  Magazine,’  No.  276,  we  noticed  the  First 
Report  of  the  “  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Know¬ 
ledge  in  China  and  having  just  received  the  Second 
Annual  Report,  we  again  take  the  opportunity  of  adverting 
to  the  Society’s  exertions.  The  views  embodied  in  the  Re¬ 
port,  in  relation  to  the  great  object  of  the  Society,  appear  to 
be  sound  and  practical,  evincing  that  degree  of  enthusiasm 
which  stimulates  exertion,  and  avoiding  the  impetuous  ar¬ 
dour  that  would  subside  into  indifference  on  first  encounter- 
ing  ordinary  obstacles.  The  Committee  do  not  diminish 
the  magnitude  of  the  discouragements  which  the  work 
before  them  presents,  but  gather  courage  from  what  has 
taken  place  in  India  within  the  lapse  of  half  a  century. 
Fifty  years  ago  the  natives  of  India  disdained  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  their  foreign  rulers,  but  it  is  now  eagerly  studied, 
and  has  become  a  source  of  life  and  light  to  thousands. 
And  why  may  not  China  advance,  with  slow  but  certain 
steps,  towards  a  change  which  would  be  but  the  forerun¬ 
ner  of  reformation  in  the  moral  and  commercial  polity  of 
that  singular  empire,  drawing  its  children  into  a  closer 
intercourse  with  other  members  of  the  human  family  ? 
To  communicate  to  them  our  improvements  in  the 
useful  arts,  and  to  derive  in  return  such  practical  know¬ 
ledge  as  they  exclusively  possess,  would  be  adding  to 
the  wealth  and  civilization  of  the  world,  to*  an  extent  which 
would  occasion  new  social  and  commercial  combina¬ 
tions  amongst  mankind.  Two  or  three  interesting  facts 
are  given  in  the  Report,  showing  instances  of  the  mutual 
interchange  which  would  take  place  on  a  more  extensive 
scale,  if  the  desirable  objects  of  the  Society  could  be 
carried  into  effect.  It  is  stated  that  the  manufacture  of 
Prussian  blue  had  been  introduced  into  China  by  a  na¬ 
tive,  and  that  in  consequence  the  cost  of  the  dye  had  been 
considerably  reduced  to  the  poorer  classes,  whose  dress 
is  generally  of  that  colour ;  and  as  an  instance  of  the  disad¬ 
vantages  of  their  limited  knowledge,  it  is  mentioned  that 
the  indigo  of  India,  though  cheaper  and  better  than  that 
of  China,  cannot  be  imported,  the  chemical  solvent  for  it 
not  being  known  to  the  Chinese.  This  is  the  more  re¬ 
markable,  as  they  are  so  skilful  in  dyeing  as  to  be  able  to 
imitate  nearly  every  colour  with  facility.  The  manufac¬ 
ture  of  porcelain  is  one  of  the  arts  which  we  alreadv  owye 


to  the  Chinese,  and  there  are  others  which  might  be  learnt 
from  them  ;  while  such  improvements  as  we  could  point  out, 
with  a  view  of  economising  their  time,  labour,  and  other 
resources,  would  add  to  their  happiness,  and  prove  bene¬ 
ficial  to  our  manufacturing  industry.  Let  no  extravagant 
hopes,  however,  be  entertained  that  these  benefits  can  be 
introduced  without  many  tedious  difficulties  being  first 
overcome. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Society  is  obliged,  owing  to  the 
prejudices  of  the  Chinese,  to  carry  on  its  printing  opera¬ 
tions  at  the  British  Settlement  at  Singapore,  which,  with 
Canton  and  Malacca,  may  be  regarded  as  the  outposts 
and  depositories  of  European  knowledge  an‘d  intelligence. 
One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  diffusion  of  useful 
information  is  the  want  of  men  capable  of  writing  Chi¬ 
nese.  The  number  who  can  do  this  intelligibly  is  very 
fewr,  but  a  plan  has  been  sketched  out,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  several  treatises  on  history,  geography,  natural  his¬ 
tory,  and  the  mechanical  arts,  will  shortly  appear.  A 
general  view  of  Universal  History  has  already  been  com¬ 
pleted  ;  and  a  History  of  the  United  States  and  an  Intro¬ 
duction  to  Universal  Geography  are-in  preparation.  One 
of  the  most  important  of  the  Society’s  works  is  a  Chinese 
Magazine,  edited  by  Mr.  Gutzlaff  and  Mr.  Morrison,  a  son 
of  the  late  Dr.  Morrison.  An  Almanac,  to  be  edited  by 
one  of  the  Society’s  secretaries,  is  announced.  We  have 
received  copies  of  the  Magazine,  which  appears  well 
adapted  for  its  object,  and  to  have  been  conducted  with 
great  judgment.  Subjects  relating  to  history,  geography, 
astronomy,  literature,  commerce,  &c.,  are  treated  in  con¬ 
tinuity  in  successive  numbers.  We  have  a  notice  of 
Homer  and  Milton,  “  the  greatest  poets  of  the  west.”  “  En¬ 
glish  Female  Society  ”  is  described,  in  which  the  means 
of  elevating  the  female  character  are  pointed  out,  and 
female  infanticide  and  cramping  the  feet,  practices  which 
prevail  in  China,  are  contrasted  with  our  conduct  towards 
females  in  England,  and  it  is  shown  that  women,  as  the 
companions  of  their  husbands,  are  more  valuable  mem¬ 
bers  of  society  than  when  unworthily  occupying  an  infe¬ 
rior  position,  as  in  China.  In  a  “  Dialogue  between  two 
Chinese,”  the  general  principles  of  philanthropy  are 
explained,  and  the  unreserved  intercourse  of  nations  is 
advocated.  An  article  of  similar  character  is  given, 
apologising  for  frankness  in  pointing  out  errors,  and  on 
the  impropriety  of  treating  foreigners  with  contempt, 
such  treatment  being  unmerited,  and  moreover  opposed 
to  the  maxims  of  Chinese  sages.  An  introductory  article 
in  the  first  number  of  the  Magazine  concludes  by  show¬ 
ing  the  opinion  entertained  by  Confucius  on  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  science,  and  recommending  the  cultivation  of  the 
mind  as  beneficial  both  here  and  hereafter.  The  notices 
of  the  steam-engine,  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  rail¬ 
road,  the  importance  of  commerce,  the  diving  bell,  steam- 
navigation,  are  calculated  to  raise  the  opinions  of  the 
Chinese  concerning  the  “  barbarians.”  In  one  of  the 
numbers,  the  exertions  made  by  foreigners  to  save  the 
lives  of  Chinese  who  are  shipwrecked,  are  contrasted  with 
the  barbarous  treatment  experienced  by  foreigners  in 
similar  cases  on  the  coast  near  Canton.  Each  number 
contains  a  portion  of  news  and  miscellaneous  matter  likely 
to  be  interesting  to  a  Chinese  reader.  Maps  of  various 
countries  are  given  at  intervals,  and  each  number  contains 
a  price-current. 

Other  kindred  institutions  are  prosecuting  the  work  of 
education  and  improvement  in  China.  Their  object  is 
to  train  up  the  native  youth  in  a  knowledge  of  foreign 
languages  and  of  sciences  and  arts,  so  that,  having  an 
accurate  acquaintance  with  their  mother-tongue,  they 
may  become  the  instruments  of  improving  the  intellectual 
character  of  their  countrymen.  The  “  Canton  Society  for 
the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge”  will  enable  those 
who  are  zealous  in  this  great  ta^k  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  division  of  labour,  by  the  production  of  suitable  books  to 
be  used  in  carrying  on  Chinese  education.  The  “Morrison 
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Education  Society”  was  established  at  Canton  in  1836, 
and  we  have  received  the  first  Annual  Report.  The  first 
year  had  necessarily  been  occupied  with  many  considera¬ 
tions  of  a  preliminary  nature,  but  the  proceedings  adopted 
are  not  without  considerable  importance  in  reference  to 
future  exertions.  The  work  is  beset  with  difficulties 
which  only  the  purest  benevolence  united  with  a  fervent 
determination  would  venture  to  encounter.  It  is  not 
easy  to  find  men,  possessing  the  requisite  ability,  willing 
to  devote  themselves  to  the  task  of  learning  a  most  diffi¬ 
cult  language.  The  Society,  however,  have  succeeded  in 
engaging  such  an  individual,  a  native  of  the  United 
States,  and  have  agreed  to  provide  him  with  a  residence 
and  the  means  of  pursuing  his  studies.  The  language 
will  form  the  principal  object  of  his  attention  for  four  or 
five  years,  and  will  occupy  much  of  his  time  for  about  the 
same  period  afterwards.  Elementary  books  are  to  be 
prepared,  and  a  corps  of  native  teachers  trained,  ere  the 
work  can  be  said  to  have  commenced.  Application  has 
been  made  to  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  for  a 
teacher  to  be  associated  with  the  gentleman  expected  from 
the  United  States.  Five  youths  are  at  present  under  the 
care  of  the  Morrison  Society,  and  four  of  them  are  learn¬ 
ing  both  Chinese  and  English.  In  the  school  at  Macao, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mrs.  Gutzlaff,  twenty 
children  are  taught  Chinese  by  a  native  teacher. 

The  Report  of  the  Morrison  Society  contains  a  statis¬ 
tical  survey  of  the  actual  state  of  education  in  the  Chinese 
empire.  After  noticing  the  higher  branches  of  education, 
the  subject  of  primary  instruction  is  considered,  and  the 
difficulty  of  gaining  minute  and  accurate  information  is 
pointed  out.  But  as  approximations  to  truth  are  better 
than  vague  and  indefinite  notions,  the  Committee  pub¬ 
lished  the  result  of  their  inquiries.  The  population  of 
the  Chinese  empire  amounted  in  1812  to  362,000,000. 
The  antient  division  of  the  people  into  four  classes, 
scholars,  husbandmen,  mechanics,  and  merchants,  still 
exists  to  a  certain  extent,  but  subdivisions  have  taken  place, 
through  the  operation  of  time  and  circumstances,  even  in 
China.  The  inquiries  of  the  Society  were  confined  to 
the  six  provinces  nearest  Canton.  In  the  province  of 
Nanhae  “  the  people  are  remarkable  for  their  literary 
spirit ;”  and,  excepting  agriculturists,  gardeners,  fisher¬ 
men,  with  those  who  are  engaged  in  providing  fuel, 
nearly  all  the  men  are  able  to  read ;  but  in  other  dis¬ 
tricts  not  more  than  four  or  five  tenths,  that  is,  only  one- 
half,  can  read.  In  Nanhae  two  or  three-tenths  of  the 
classes  above  the  position  of  labourers  devote  themselves 
entirely  to  literary  pursuits  for  life  ;  but  in  the  five  other 
provinces  only  one  or  two  in  a  hundred  apply  themselves 
wholly  to  study.  The  number  of  females  able  to  read  is 
ascertained  to  be  very  small,  probably  not  exceeding  one 
in  a  hundred  ;  but  the  Report  says  that  “  amongst  the 
most  opulent  people  in  Canton,  a  few  schools  have  been 
opened  under  the  superintendence  of  female  teachers. 
The  number  of  pupils  in  these  schools  has  usually  varied 
from  ten  to  forty.” 


ON  REFLECTING  MIRRORS. 

The  feeling  which  prompts  us  to  view  ourselves  in  a 
looking-glass  is  so  wide-spread  in  its  operation,  that  we 
may  perhaps  eall  it  a  pardonable  vanity.  But  whether 
it  be  or  be  not  deemed  pardonable,  the  world  will,  we 
presume,  continue  to  seek  this  sort  of  silent  reflection — 
not  of  their  conduct — but  of  their  faces ;  for  this  glassy 
monitor  is  viewed  with  that  respect  which  we  all  agree 
to  award  to  one  who  uniformly  speaks  the  truth. 

We  have  evidence  that  the  ancients  were  as  desirous 
of  obtaining  a  view  of  their  own  faces  as  are  we  moderns ; 
for  long  before  glass  mirrors  were  known,  various  con¬ 
trivances  were  adopted  by  which  mirrors  were  obtained. 
We  may,  not  without  reason,  infer  that  the  first  mirror 
was  a  crystal  stream,  whose  surface  yielded  a  reflexion  to 


the  wandering  and  perhaps  admiring  eyes  of  manv  a 
Narcissus  of  old;  such  a  mirror  can,  however,  only  be 
used  by  looking  perpendicularly  downwards. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  20th  chapter  of  Exodus  which 
Beckmann  takes  as  a  proof  that  mirrors,  made  of  po¬ 
lished  brass,  were  used  by  the  females  of  those  days. 
Moses  ordered  certain  brass  mirrors,  which  were  brought 
to  him,  to  be  made  into  washing-basins,  or  1  avers,  for  the 
priests.  Some  commentators  on  the  Bible  think,  that 
instead  of  causing  the  mirrors  to  be  made  into  basins, 
they  were  merely  hung  round  the  basins  as  a  decoration. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  proof  that  brass  mirrors  were 
very  often  used  among  the  early  nations.  Sometimes 
the  insides  of  drinking-vessels  were  cut  so  as  to  present 
a  number  of  flat  surfaces,  which,  being  polished,  afforded 
multiplied  reflexions  of  the  face  of  an  individual  while 
drinking. 

Praxiteles,  in  the  time  of  Pompey,  is  said  to  have  made 
the  first  mirror  of  solid  silver.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
this  brilliant  metal  should  have  been  employed  for  such 
a  purpose,  as  its  white  colour  gives  it  peculiar  facility 
for  reflecting  the  light  that  falls  upon  it :  the  dazzling 
display  in  the  shops  of  our  silversmiths  affords  us  proof 
of  this.  At  one  period  silver  mirrors  were  a  distinct 
branch  of  manufacture  at  Rome,  the  demand  for  them 
having  become  so  considerable  as  to  make  such  a  branch 
of  trade  profitable. 

Brass  and  silver  were  by  no  means  the  only  metals 
employed  for  mirrors.  Steel,  copper,  and  gold  were  also 
used  for  that  purpose  ;  but  the  two  latter  are  obviously 
inferior,  from  their  colour,  to  silver.  An  ancient  mirror, 
found  at  Brundusium,  was  analyzed  by  a  German  che¬ 
mist,  and  found  to  consist  of  a  mixture  of  copper  and 
tin.  Another  was  found  to  show  indications  of  copper, 
antimony,  and  lead.  The  use  of  mirrors  made  of  some 
one  or  more  of  the  metals  we  have  now  mentioned  was 
common  in  Europe  down  to  the  reign  of  Louis  XII., 
whose  queen  had  one. 

Stone,  as  well  as  metal,  has  been  made  available  for 
the  manufacture  of  mirrors.  Mirrors  were  sometimes 
made  of  obsidian,  a  kind  of  vitrified  lava,  which  was  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  receiving  a  polish.  If  such  a  substance  were 
at  all  efficient  in  affording  a  reflecting  surface,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  much  larger  mirrors  could  be  obtained  by  these 
means  than  by  the  employment  of  metal.  It  is  reported 
of  the  Emperor  Domitian,  that  when  he  suspected  plots 
against  him,  he  posted  himself  in  a  position  where  he 
could,  without  being  seen,  witness  what  was  passing  in 
another  apartment,  by  reflexion  from  mirrors  of  phen- 
gites,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  species  of  sulphate 
of  lime.  Large  mirrors  do  not,  however,  appear  to  have 
been  deemed  indispensable,  for  small  gems  were  some¬ 
times  employed  for  that  purpose.  The  Emperor  Nero 
used  a  polished  emerald  as  a  mirror,  by  which  he  could 
witness  the  combats  of  the  gladiators  : — some  translators, 
however,  consider  the  original  passage  to  speak  of  the 
emerald  as  a  lens  through  which  light  passed,  instead  of 
a  mirror  from  which  light  was  reflected. 

When  the  Spaniards  conquered  South  America,  they 
found  that  the  natives  employed  mirrors  made  of  polished 
black  stone,  which  had  the  appearance  of  being  a  vitrified 
lava.  Among  these  were  mirrors  of  a  character  which 
is  well  known  in  our  own  day,  but  of  which  we  have  no 
mention  in  the  ancient  writers, — that  of  convex  and  con¬ 
cave  mirrors.  These  forms  have  a  remarkable  effect  upon 
the  dimensions  of  the  reflected  image  of  an  object.  The 
plane  or  flat  mirror  yields  a  reflected  image  whose  size 
may  be  always  known  by  this  rule : — it  appears  as  large 
to  an  observer  as  a  real  object  would  which  was  situated 
as  far  behind  the  mirror  as  the  observer  is  before  it ; 
thus,  if  the  observer  be  two  feet  from  the  mirror,  the  re¬ 
flected  image  appears  four  feet  distant,  and  so  on.  A 
convex  mirror  gives  a  reflected  image  which  is  smaller, 
for  the  same  distance,  than  that  from  a  plane  mirror ;  the 
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diminution  increasing  in  proportion  to  the  convexity  of 
the  mirror.  A  concave  mirror  gives  an  enlarged  image 
of  an  object,  which  enlargement  is  greatest  when  the  ob¬ 
server  is  at  a  particular  spot.  If  we  suppose  the  mirror 
to  have  been  a  portion  of  a  hollow  globe,  from  which  it 
has  been  cut,  and  the  eye  to  be  as  far  from  the  mirror  as 
is  equal  to  half  the  diameter  of  that  globe,  the  entire  sur¬ 
face  of  the  mirror  will  reflect  the  eye  itself,  and  nothing 
else ;  this  will  give  some  idea  of  the  magnifying  power  of 
such  a  mirror.  The  laws  which  regulate  the  reflexion  of 
light,  and  the  formation  of  reflected  images,  constitute  a 
department  of  optical  science  which  is  too  extensive  to  be 
entered  upon  here. 

As  soon  as  the  art  of  making  glass  was  discovered,  it 
is  natural  to  suppose  that  attempts  would  be  made  to 
form  mirrors  of  that  substance.  We  know  that  a  slight 
reflexion  of  the  face  can  be  obtained  from  glass  even  in  a 
transparent  state.  If  windows  are  closed- by  shutters  on 
the  outside,  we  can  obtain  a  tolerable  reflexion  trom  the 
inner  surface.  From  the  descriptions  of  some  antient 
writers,  it  would  appear  that  a  kind  of  black  glass  was 
sometimes  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  mirrors,  and 
that  at  other  times  transparent  glass  was  covered  on  one 
side  with  a  sort  of  black  foil,  which,  by  preventing  light 
from  being  transmitted  through  the  glass,  allowed  the  re¬ 
flected  light  to  be  more  distinct. 

In  the  middle  ages,  when  arts  of  almost  every  kind 
sank  to  a  low  ebb,  the  use  of  glass  mirrors,  even  of  so 
imperfect  a  kind  as  those  we  have  just  described,  is  not 
alluded  to  by  any  writer.  But  in  the  thirteenth  century 
a  decided  improvement  was  made  known.  Peckham,  or 
Peccam,  an  English  monk,  published  a  treatise  on  optics, 
in  which  he  spoke  of  the  nature  of  light  when  reflected 
from  glass  mirrors  which  were  coated  on  one  side  with 
lead.  It  appears  that  as  soon  as  the  glass  was  made  and 
solidified,  and  while  it  was  still  hot,  melted  lead  was 
poured  on  one  surface,  by  which,  when  cold,  an  approxi¬ 
mation  towards  a  modern  looking-glass  was  produced, 
i  An  improvement  on  this  method  was  to  pour  melted  tin 
on  the  glass  :  tin  is  at  all  times  more  brilliant  than  lead, 
and  calculated  to  afford  a  better  reflexion. 

|  In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  small  convex  mirrors 
were  prevalent  in  Germany,  and  were  produced  in  a  re¬ 
markable  way.  A  globe  of  glass  was  blown  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  glass-blowing  of  our  own  day,  and  a  cer¬ 
tain  kind  of  melted  metal,  whose  nature  is  not  now  ex¬ 
actly  known,  was  introduced  through  the  tube  into  the 
globe,  and  there  worked  about  until  every  part  of  the 
inside  of  the  globe  was  covered  with  metal,  by  which  a 
globular  mirror  was  produced.  This  part  of  the  process 
must  have  somewhat  resembled  the  making  of  artificial 
pearls,  in  which  a  pearl-coloured  liquid  is  introduced 
into  hollow  glass  beads.  The  globular  mirror  was  then 
cut  up  into  a  number  of  little  convex  mirrors,  two  or 
three  inches  in  diameter,  which  were  fitted  into  frames, 
and  sold  as  curiosities  or  toys,  under  the  name  of  ochsen- 
augen ,  or  bulls’  eyes. 

Looking-glasses,  such  as  we  have  them  at  the  present 
day,  appear  to  have  originated  at  Murano,  in  Italy,  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  Then  it  was  that  we  have  the  first 
certain  evidence  of  mercury,  or  quicksilver,  being  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  coating  for  one  side  of  a  piece  of  glass.  The 
fitness  of  mercury  for  this  purpose  arises  from  three 
causes;  its  brilliant  whiteness,  its  fluid  state,  and  its 
property  of  combining  with  other  metals.  Mercury  (which 
is  the  only  metal  that  we  find  in  a  fluid  state  at  ordinary 
temperatures)  will  not  adhere  to  glass  unless  some  third 
body  be  present.  When  this  third  body  is  tin,  in  the 


form  of  a  thin  sheet,  the  mercury  combines  with  the  tin, 
and  both  together  adhere  to  the  glass.  This  is  the 
rationale  of  coating  a  glass  with  mercury ;  a  process 
which  is  termed  silvering ,  but  very  erroneously,  since  no 
silver  whatever  is  employed  in  the  process. 

During  the  seventeenth  century  nearly  all  the  looking- 
glasses  employed  in  Europe  (which  number  was,  how¬ 
ever,  probably  small)  were  made  and  sold  by  the  Vene¬ 
tians.  But  about  the  year  1690  the  French  glass  manu 
facturers  entered  the  lists  against  their  Italian  neighbours, 
and  produced  looking-glasses  whose  dimensions  excited 
general  surprise,  some  of  them  being  as  large  as  seven 
feet  by  four. 

The  English  took  up  this  branch  of  manufacture  after 
the  French,  and  gradually  attained  great  excellence  in  it. 
At  present  silver  looking-glasses  (to  use  a  common  term) 
are  made  of  enormous  dimensions,  sometimes  amounting 
to  thirteen  feet  by  eight.  The  process  of  silvering  is 
simply  this. — On  a  perfectly  flat  stone  is  laid  a  sheet  of 
tinfoil,  which  is  spread  out  smooth :  a  quantity  of  mer¬ 
cury  sufficient  to  cover  the  foil  is  poured  on  it.  The 
glass,  which  .must  previously  be  made  perfectly  clean,  is 
then  placed  on  the  mercury,  not  by  being  laid  directly  down 
on  it,  but  by  being  slid  or  pushed  on,  by  which  much  of 
the  superfluous  mercury  is  driven  off.  A  number  of 
weights  are  now  placed  on  the  glass,  by  which  all  the 
mercury,  except  a  thin  film,  is  pressed  out  from  between 
the  glass  and  the  foil.  After  a  certain  time  these  weights 
are  removed,  and  the  glass  is  placed  upon  its  edge,  when, 
after  draining  for  two  or  three  days,  the  mercury  is  found 
to  have  combined  with  the  tin,  and  both  of  them  to  have 
adhered  to  the  glass. 

The  perfection  to  which  the  art  of  making  mirrors  of 
glass  has  arrived  has  caused  the  entire  disuse  of  solid 
metal  mirrors  for  purposes  of  ornament.  But  that 
which  luxury  has  discarded,  science  has  laid  claim  to. 
When  Galileo,  two  centuries  ago,  discovered,  or  rather 
invented,  the  telescope,  he  used  transparent  lenses, 
through  which  light  passed  to  the  eye  ;  but  t'he  scientific 
ardour  of  Newton  and  Gregory  induced  them  to  try 
whether  reflected  light  might  not  be  made  available  for 
the  production  of  a  telescope.  To  accomplish  this  it 
was  necessary  to  prepare  concave  mirrors,  such  as  should 
yield  a  clear  and  brilliant  reflexion. 

These  mirrors,  or  specula  (miroir  is  the  French,  and  spe- 
culuin  the  Latin  name  for  these  reflectors),  were  made  of 
a  mixed  metal,  whose  ingredients  were  chosen  in  such 
proportions  as  to  form  a  brilliant  white  metal.  The  best 
ingredients  are  said  to  be:  32  parts  of  copper,  15  of 
grain-tin,  and  2  of  arsenic.  These  materials,  when 
melted,  are  poured  into  a  mould  formed  for  that  purpose, 
and,  when  cold,  the  cast  is  ground  and  polished,  on  the 
round  side,  if  a  convex  mirror  is  required,  and  on  the  hol¬ 
low  side,  if  a  concave.  Sir  W.  Herschel  made  for  his 
large  telescope  a  speculum  four  feet  in  diameter,  and 
which  weighed  1200  pounds. 

The  convex  mirrors  which  were  in  use  a  few  years 
back  as  articles  of  domestic  furniture  are  not  metallic, 
like  the  specula  of  the  optician,  but  are  made  of  glass 
covered  with  an  amalgam  of  mercury  and  tinfoil  on  the 
concave  surface.  Concave  mirrors  of  a  similar  kind  are 
also  sometimes  seen.  Of  these  the  glass  is  formed  in  the 
same  way  as  the  former,  but  the  mercury  is  applied  to 
the  convex  instead  of  to  the  concave  surface. 

Mirrors  have  frequently  been  used  as  burning  instru¬ 
ments,  by  reflecting  the  heat  of  the  sun’s  light  to  a  focus. 
Some  of  the  contrivances  have  been  very  ingenious. 
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From  Bedclgelert  to  Caernarvon  (12  miles)  the  road  is 
tar  less  interesting.  It  ascends  Nant  Colwyn,  passes  at 
considerable  height  over  the  western  range  of  Snowdon, 
and  descends  by  Llyn  Cywellynand  the  stream  which  issues 
therefrom.'  After  passing  Llyn  y  Cader,  a  small  pool  about 
three  miles  on  the  way,  a  hill-road  to  the  left  leads  to  the 
Nantlle  pools,  from  which  Wilson’s  celebrated  picture  of 
Snowdon  was  taken.  Thev  lie  at  some  distance,  hut  it 
may  be  worth  while  for  the  pedestrian  to  diverge  from 
the  high  road  for  a  mile  or  more  to  the  head  of  the  pass, 
whence  a  fine  view  of  these  small  lakes  and  of  the  country 
beyond  them  may  be  had.  Llyn  Cywellyn  is  a  large 
piece  of  water  grandly  surmounted  by  the  heights  of  Snow¬ 
don.  The  first  portion  of  the  descent,  for  about  a  mile,  is 
striking ;  afteiwards  the  road  is  dull  until  we  reach  the 
neighbourhood  of  Caernarvon. 

This  town  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Seiont, 
which  issues  from  the  lakes  of  Llanberis.  It  is  well 
paved  and  lighted,  and  in  appearance  and  convenience 
superior  to  most  Welsh  towns.  It  is  of  considerable  re¬ 
sort  as  a  bathing-place,  and  besides  its  excellent  hotel,  the 
Uxbridge  Arms,  possesses  several  comfortable  inns  of  a 
Vol.  VII. 


smaller  class.  The  antient  walls  and  gates  are  still  remain¬ 
ing.  The  noble  castle,  built  by  Edward  L,  is  the  wonder 
of  the  place.  An  account  of  it  has  already  been  given 
in  the  ‘  Penny  Magazine’  for  1834,  No.  138.  It  occu¬ 
pies  a  space  of  more  than  six  acres,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  town,  on  the  verge  of  the  Menai,  or  rather  of  the 
estuary  of  the  Seiont.  Its  lofty  walls  are  strengthened 
with  octagonal  towers,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  is 
the  Eagle  Tower,  so  called  from  a#  stone  figure  on  the 
battlements,  which  is  believed  to  be  of  Roman  work¬ 
manship,  brought  from  the  neighbouring  station  of 
Segontium.  In  this  tower  a  small  room  is  shown,  in 
which  the  second  Edward,  the  first  English  Prince  of 
Wales,  was  born.  The  interior  is  divided  into  an  outer  and 
an  inner  court.  The  state-rooms  seem  to  have  been  large 
and  handsome.  The  means  of  communication  between 
different  parts  of  the  building,  though  much  injured,  are 
still  passable  to  a  considerable  extent :  and  a  morning 
may  be  most  agreeably  spent  in  exploring  all  the 
accessible  corners  of  this  magnificent  ruin.  The  view 
from  the  top  of  the  Eagle  Tower  over  the  Menai,  its 
banks,  and  the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  is  very  beautiful.  A  fine 
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terrace  extends  from  the  castle  walls  along  the  banks  of 
the  Menai. 

From  Caernarvon  to  Bangor  (9  miles)  the  road 
runs  generally  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Menai,  and 
commands  a  beautiful  succession  of  landscapes.  About 
half  way,  the  woods  of  Plas  Newydd,  the  seat  of  the 
Marquis  of  Anglesey,  on  the  opposite  shore,  will  attract 
attention.  Near  the  house  is  the  largest  and  the  finest 
cromlech  remaining  in  Wales.  The  upper  st*ne,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Pennant’s  measurement,  is  12  feet  7  in.  long, 
1 2  feet  broad,  and  four  feet  thick.  A  smaller  one  stands 
close  by  it.  About  seven  miles  from  Caernarvon  a  road 
to  the  left  leads  to  the  Menai  Bridge.  A  full  account  of 
this  magnificent  structure  having  been  given  in  the 
‘  Penny  Magazine’  for  183-1,  No.  167,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
say  more  of  it  here.  Bangor  is  a  thriving  place,  greatly 
resorted  to  by  travellers,  both  from  its  position  on  the 
Irish  road,  and  from  its  central  situation  with  respect  to 
many  of  the  most  attractive  spots  in  North  Wales.  The 
cathedral  is  a  low  heavy  building,  kept  in  good  repair. 

Hence,  or  from  Caernarvon,  the  isle  of  Anglesey  will 
be  visited  by  those  whose  leisure  is  sufficient  to  induce 
them  to  traverse  a  good  deal  of  dull  country  for 
the  sake  of  a  few  striking  objects.  The  beautiful 
situation  of  Beaumaris,  the  county  town,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Menai,  attracts  many  persons,  both  as  casual 
visitors  from  Bangor,  and  as  temporary  residents  in 
this  favourite  bathing- place.  Here,  at  low-water,  the 
Menai  shrinks  into  a  narrow  channel,  between  which 
and  the  mainland  there  extends  a  tract  four  miles  broad, 
called  the  Lavan  Sands,  reported  to  have  once  been  cul¬ 
tivated  ground.  There  is  a  ferry  across  the  channel,  and 
the  sands  are  passable  on  foot  at  low-water.  This  is  a  fre¬ 
quented  route  from  Beaumaris  into  Caernarvonshire, 
though  dangerous  from  the  shifting  nature  of  the  sands, 
and  the  chance  of  being  overtaken  by  fog  or  the  tide.  In 
thick  weather,  the  church-bell  at  Aber  is  commonly  rung, 
to  direct  those  who  may  be  bewildered  on  their  way. 

From  the  Menai  Bridge  to  Holyhead,  a  distance  of 
21  or  22  miles,  the  traveller  will  find  nothing  to  repay  him 
for  having  left  the  noble  hills  and  valleys  of  the  main¬ 
land  :  the  country  possesses  neither  natural  grandeur 
nor  cultivated  beauty.  Holyhead  is  a  very  interesting- 
place,  both  in  respect  of  the  great  public  works  which 
have  been  undertaken  for  the  improvement  of  the  port 
and  the  safety  of  shipping,  and  for  the  grand  marine 
scenery  of  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  natural¬ 
ist  will  find  another  attraction  in  the  multitude  of  sea¬ 
birds  which  frequent  the  coast.  An  excursion,  either  by 
land  or  by  water,  should  be  made  to  the  South  Stack  at 
the  western  corner  of  the  island.  This  is  a  rock  rising 
abruptly  from  the  sea,  and  separated  by  a  narrow  chasm 
from  the  land,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  chain- 
bridge,  70  feet  above  high-water,  erected  in  1827.  Be¬ 
fore  this  was  built,  the  only  connection  with  the  mainland 
in  stormy  weather  was  by  a  basket  slung  on  a  rope 
stretched  across  the  abyss,  which  is  near  100  feet  in 
width. 

Amlwch,  distant  about  twenty  miles  from  Holyhead, 
at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  island,  is  the  port  of  the 
great  copper-mine  on  Parys  mountain.  After  much 
expense  and  many  fruitless  attempts,  and  after  orders 
had  been  given  to  abandon  the  undertaking,  this  huge 
bed  of  solid  ore  was  discovered  on  a  last  trial  within 
seven  feet  of  the  surface,  March  2,  1758,  a  day  observed 
as  a  festival  by  the  miners.  It  has  proved  a  source 
of  enormous  wealth  to  the  proprietors.  Lying  so  near 
the  surface,  and  not  in  veins,  but  in  a  solid  mass,  the  ore 
has  been  worked  like  stone  in  a  quarry,  rather  than  after 
tiie  usual  manner  of  mining :  the  solid  mountain  has 
been  cut  down,  exposing  all  the  operations  to  the  light  of 
day,  and  the  convenience  with  which  these  may  be  ob¬ 
served,  joined  to  the  wild  and  singular  aspect  of  the 
rugged  excavation,  render  this  spot  well  wortbv  of  a 


visit.  The  road  from  thence  to  Beaumaris  is  more  fertile 
and  pleasing  than  the  northern  portion  of  the  island. 
Anglesey  abounds  in  British  remains.  Mr.  Bingley  has 
given  a  list  of  twenty-eight  cromlechs. 

On  the  way  from  Bangor  to  Conway  we  pass  Penrhyn 
Castle,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Pennant,  a  modern  structure,  on 
the  most  extensive  and  imposing  scale.  Below  it  lies 
Port  Penrhyn,  a  thriving  little  place,  with  an  extensive 
quay,  built  for  the  shipment  of  slates,  which  are  quarried 
a  few  miles  off  in  Nantfrangon  to  an  enormous  extent. 
There  is  a  comfortable  inn  at  Aber,  five  miles  from 
Bangor,  two  miles  from  which,  at  the  head  of  the  little 
glen,  is  situated  Rhaiadr  Mawr,  a  waterfall  of  considerable 
height,  but  no  great  volume,  bare,  wild,  and  bearing  some 
resemblance  to  Pistyll  Rhaiadr.  The  glen  itself  possesses 
very  considerable  attractions.  Between  Aber  and  Conway 
the  road  crosses  the  once  formidable  precipices  of  Pen- 
maenmaur  (the  mountain  of  the  great  stone).  This  is 
the  north-east  end  of  that  great  chain,  which,  prolonged 
from  Snowdon  through  the  Glyders,  Carnedd  David,  and 
Carnedd  Llewellyn,  here  sinks  into  the  sea  with  an 
abrupt  and  fearful  precipice.  Formerly  this  pass  used  to 
be  the  terror  of  travellers,  who,  to  avoid  it,  passed  along 
the  sands  at  low-water.  “  It  was,”  says  Pennant,  “  ex¬ 
tremely  bad,  narrow,  and  stony ;  and,  which  added  to  the 
traveller’s  fears,  for  a  considerable  way  the  danger  in¬ 
creased  with  his  progress,  by  reason  of  the  precipice 
gaining  additional  height.  Generally  it  was  without  the 
protection  of  a  wall  to  secure  him  in  case  of  a  fake  step, 
which  might  in  the  loftiest  place  precipitate  him  some 
scores  of  yards,  either  on  sharp  rocks  or  into  the  sea,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  state  of  the  tide.  A  vein  of  a  crumbling 
stratum  in  one  part  so  contracted  the  road  as  to  excite  new 
horrors.”  In  1772  the  road  was  widened  and  improved 
by  a  grant  from  Parliament,  and  in  late  years  a  new  line 
of  road  has  been  made  at  a  lower  level,  which  has  stripped 
the  passage  of  the  mountain  of  all  its  terrors,  and  with 
them  of  no  small  portion  of  its  grandeur.  Still  it  is  a 
noble  pass.  The  old  road  may  be  observed  winding 
above  at  a  considerable  height,  and  will  repay  the  foot- 
traveller  for  the  increased  labour  of  ascending  its  rugged 
steeps  by  the  greater  grandeur  of  its  views.  On  the 
summit  of  Penmaenmaur  there  is  an  ancient  British 
fortification,  described  by  Pennant. 

Conway,  nine  miles  from  Aber  and  fourteen  from 
Bangor,  is  a  very  singular  and  interesting  old  town, 
situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  sloping  towards  the 
estuary  of  the  river  from  which  it  receives  its  name. 
From  without  it  is  extremely  beautiful ;  the  ancient  walls 
and  towers  are  still  entire,  and  give  it,  especially  as  seen 
from  the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  where  the  whole  cir¬ 
cuit  of  them  is  seen  at  once,  a  most  antique  and  warlike 
look.  Neither  are  the  streets  wanting  in  their  share  of 
picturesque  effect.  Of  the  gates  the  handsomest  is  that 
on  the  Llanrwst  road.  The  castle,  however,  is  apt  to 
divert  the  attention  from  these  minor  attractions.  Like 
Caernarvon  Castle,  it  was  built  by  Edward  I.,  ayd,  it  has 
been  supposed,  by  the  same  architect.  It  excels  Caernarvon 
Castle  as  much  in  beauty  of  situation  and  general  pic¬ 
turesque  effect,  as  it  is  inferior  to  it  in  architectural  em¬ 
bellishment.  The  walls  and  towers  are  in  very  tolerable 
preservation.  None  of  the  staircases  are  perfect;  but  a 
convenient  wooden  ladder  gives  easy  access,  even  for  ladies, 
to  the  top  of  the  walls,  of  which  a  complete  circuit  may 
be  made,  so  as  to  obtain  a  correct  idea  of  the  plan  of  the 
building  and  of  its  external  defences.  They  also  com¬ 
mand  fine  and  varied  views  of  the  surrounding  country. 
Of  the  building  itself  the  best  views  are  those  from  the 
mound  beyond  the  bridge,  and  from  the  creek  on  the 
south  side  of  the  castle,  which  is  the  one  given  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  Number.  On  that  side  there  is  a  curious 
proof  of  the  strength  of  the  cement  used  in  building  the 
edifice.  In  quarrying  for  stone  in  the  last  century  the 
foundation  of  one  of  the  round  towers  was  so  under- 
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mined  that  it  gave  way,  and  about  half  the  circumference 
of  the  base  has  fallen  in  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  structure, 
upheld  by  the  tenacity  of  its  parts,  remaining  perfect. 
The  chasm  shows  like  an  irregular  arch. 

A  large  and  handsome  chain  bridge,  built  by  Mr.  Tel¬ 
ford,  has  superseded  the  ferry  across  the  mouth  of  the 
Conway.  The  road  which  leads  to  it  passes  immediately 
under  the  castle  ;  and  the  piers  are  built  in  a  castellated 
style,  intended  to  harmonize  with  the  ruin.  But  the  effect 
is  not  good :  the  new  building  wants  the  mellowness  as 
well  as  the  massiveness  of  the  old  one;  and  the  light 
tracery  of  the  arch  is  still  more  out  of  keeping  with  the 
simple  vastness  of  its  neighbour. 

From  Conway  a  day’s  excursion  may  be  made  to  the 
remarkable  promontory  called  the  Great  Orme’s  Head. 
It  commands  an  extensive  marine  view,  and  is  a  great 
resort  of  sea-fowl. 

The  vale  of  Conway  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  por¬ 
tions  of  Wales.  Broad,  rich,  and  beautiful  in  its  lower 
part,  it  contracts  and  becomes  bolder  and  more  romantic 
near  Llanrwst.  Mr.  Roscoe  gives  it  the  preference  not 
only  over  the  vale  of  Clywd,  which  doubtless  it  deserves, 
but  over  that  of  Llangollen,  in  which  I  should  hardly 
agree  with  him.  On  the  Denbighshire  side  the  hills  are 
neither  lofty  nor  bold ;  to  the  west  lies  a  large  tract  of 
rugged  mountain  bounded  by  the  deep  vale  of  Nantfran- 
gon,  through  which  the  Shrewsbury  and  Holyhead  road 
is  conducted  from  Capel  Curig  to  Bangor.  The  principal 
summits  on  this  elevated  tract  are  Carnedd  David  (3429 
feet),  and  Carnedd  Llewellyn  (3471  feet),  not  much  in¬ 
ferior  to  Snowdon  in  height.  These  rise  abruptly  from 
Nantfrangon.  East  of  these  summits  a  considerable 
tract  of  undulating  moor  extends,  containing  many  small 
lakes,  which  send  their  waters  as  tributaries  to  the  Con¬ 
way.  One  of  these,  issuing  from  Llyn  Geirionydd,  the 
most  northerly  of  the  lakes,  crosses  the  road  at  Pont 
Porthlwyd,  issuing  from  a  fine  wild-looking  ravine. 
There  are  two  waterfalls  on  this  stream,  which  lie  nearly 
at  the  top  of  the  steep  acclivity  by  which  the  moor 
descends  into  the  vale,  and  will  not  be  reached  from  the 
road  under  twenty  minutes.  They  are,  however,  well 
worth  the  trouble ;  for,  not  to  mention  the  fine  scenery  of 
the  hill  side,  and  the  varied  views  obtained  over  the  valley, 
the  rocks  are  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  stream,  except  in 
dry  seasons,  not  inconsiderable.  Another  stream,  issuing 
from  Llyn  Cowlid,  the  next  lake  to  the  southward, 
crosses  the  road  at  Pont  Dolgarrog,  about  a  mile  from 
Pont  Porthlwyd.  I  was  informed  that  there  was  a 
waterfall  on  this,  which  however  I  did  not  see,  having 
struck  over  the  hills  from  Rhaiadr  Porthlwyd,  along  the 
northern  side  of  Llyn  Cowlid,  to  Capel  Curig.  I  speak 
with  a  little  uncertainty  as  to  these  falls,  because  Mr. 
Bingley  only  mentions  one  fall  on  the  stream  which  passes 
under  Pont  Porthlwyd,  which  however,  he  says,  does  not 
flow  from  Llyn  Geirionydd,  but  from  Llyn  Eigiau ;  and  he 
taxes  Evans’s  map  with  inaccuracy  in  the  position  of  these 
lakes.  My  notes  and  recollection,  however,  agree  com¬ 
pletely  with  the  map,  in  which  Llyn  Eigiau  is  not  even 
named.  Mr.  Bingley  is  also  wrong  in  the  position  of 
Llyn  Cowlid,  which  he  places  within  two  miles  of  Capel 
Curig,  whereas  the  distance  must  be  at  least  four.  He 
calls  his  waterfall  Rhaiadr  Mawr  (which  however  simply 
means  the  great  fall,  and  is  not  inconsistent  with  its 
being  also  called,  as  I  was  told  on  the  spot,  Rhaiadr 
Porthlwyd),  and  gives  the  following  vivid  description  of 
it : — “  From  the  upper  part  two  streams,  one  of  them 
much  the  broadest,  divided  at  some  distance  from  each 
other.  The  range  of  rock  down  which  the  water  was 
thrown  was  very  wide,  and  extremely  rude,  being  formed, 
in  horizontal  ledges,  into  deep  clefts  and  enormous 
chasms.  Around  the  whole,  and  in  the  various  lodgements 
of  the  rocks,  were  numerous  pendant  shrubs.  The  dark 
shades  of  the  clefts,  and  the  irregular  brilliancy  of  the 
prominent  features  of  the  scene  from  the  reflected  rays 


of  the  sun,  contrasted  again  with  the  foaming  of  the 
water,  were  truly  grand.  The  colours  of  the  rock,  which 
were  everywhere  also  very  dark,  were  rich  and  highly 
varied.  The  streams  united  a  little  above  the  middle  of 
the  fall ;  they  rushed  from  thence  in  foam  over  the  rocks, 
and  from  the  deep  shelvings  in  many  places  the  water 
was  entirely  hidden  from  me  below.  On  the  right  of 
the  cataract  the  enclosing  rocks  were  nearly  perpendi¬ 
cular,  very  lofty,  and  crowned  with  pendant  foliage. 
Those  on  the  left  were  very  high  and  towering,  adorned 
on  the  lodgements  with  grass  and  ferns.  This  waterfall 
is  by  much  the  most  grand  and  picturesque  of  any  that 
I  have  seen  in  North  Wales.” 

Llyn  Cowlid  is  a  considerable  sheet  of  water,  wild  and 
grand.  A  dreary  moor  intervenes  between  this  lake  and 
Capel  Curig ;  but  the  sharp  peak  of  Trivaen,  lying  two 
or  three  miles  west  of  Capel  Curig,  comes  in  sight  soon 
after  quitting  the  lake,  and  serves  for  a  direction-post. 
Before  very  long  the  Irish  road  becomes  visible.  This 
route  over  the  hills  saves  probably  six  or  seven  miles 
between  Conway  and  Capel  Curig,  compared  with  the 
carriage-road  up  the  vale  to  Bettws.  From  Aber  to  Capel 
Curig  the  direct  distance  across  these  hills  probably  does 
not  exceed  14  or  15  miles,  entirely  across  the  open  moors  ; 
and  though  the  scenery  is  not  by  any  means  of  first-rate 
grandeur,  still  on  a  fine  bright  day  the  walk  could  not 
fail  to  be  pleasant.  The  way  would  lie  due  south,  up 
the  Aber  stream,  and  past  the  waterfall.  Either  the  lakes 
so  often  mentioned  or  the  Carnedds  might  be  visited 
without  going  much  out  of  the  way. 

Llanrwst  is  an  increasing  and  prosperous  little  town, 
with  a  fine  bridge  built  by  Inigo  Jones,  and  situated 
in  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  valley.  Burke  gave  it 
the  preference  over  any  other  spot  in  North  Wales.  Near 
it,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  is  Gwydir,  an  ancient 
seat  of  the  Wynnes,  now  belonging  to  the  nobleman  who 
bears  the  title  of  Gwydir.  The  hills  behind  it  are  richly 
wooded  and  romantic,  and  command  beautiful  views 
along  the  courses  of  the  Conway  and  the  Llugwy,  which 
falls  into  the  Conway  a  little  higher  up,  near  Bettws. 
A  day  or  two  spent  at  Llanrwst  would  be  well  be¬ 
stowed  in  rambling  in  this  direction,  and  visiting  the 
mountain-lakes  of  which  we  have  spoken,  and  others 
which  lie  directly  between  Llanrwst  and  Capel  Curig. 
In  a  long  day,  a  visit  to  the  waterfalls  might  be  com¬ 
bined  with  the  ascent  of  Carnedd  Llewellyn,  returning  by 
Llyn  Cowlid,  or  the  more  southerly  tarns.  But  the 
views  from  the  Carnedds  are  not  very  interesting ;  nor  are 
they  equal  by  any  means  either  to  Snowdon  or  Cader 
Idris,  in  respect  of  the  grandeur  of  their  internal  scenery. 

Between  Bangor  and  Capel  Curig  (15  miles)  the  Irish 
road  passes  through  Nantfrangon  (the  beaver’s  hollow). 
Here,  as  in  many  other  parts  of  Wales,  the  former  exist¬ 
ence  of  that  long  extinct  animal  is  recorded  in  the  name 
of  their  haunt.  The  first  four  or  five  miles  from  Bangor 
are  cultivated,  and  very  pretty :  the  road  then  enters  the 
mountains,  on  the  borders  of  which,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  valley,  lie  the  immense  slate  quarries  which  have 
proved  so  lucrative  to  the  lords  of  Penrhyn  Castle.  They 
are  well  worth  a  visit.  The  immense  size  of  the  excava¬ 
tions,  the  picturesque  forms  which  the  rock  assumes,  the 
seemingly  hazardous  positions  and  employments  of  the 
workmen,  the  machinery,  the  energy  and  activity  pre¬ 
vailing  over  this  immense  manufactory,  the  ease  and 
precision  with  which  the  rude  material  is  reduced  into 
plates  of  all  dimensions,  from  tombstones  to  writing 
slates,  render  these  works  a  singularly  curious  and  at¬ 
tractive  spectacle. 

As  the  road  advances  up  the  valley,  the  mountains 
become  loftier,  and  the  glen  more  savage  and  more  con¬ 
tracted.  To  the  east  the  Carnedds  rise  with  a  high  steep 
slope,  their  summits  being  invisible  from  this  part  of  the 
road.  To  the  west  an  extensive  tract  of  hill  separates 
this  valley  from  Nantberis,  contracting  in  breadth  as  it 
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advances  to  the  southward,  and  rising,  towards  the  head 
of  Nantfrangon,  into  the  lofty  summits  of  the  Glyders 
and  Trivaen.  About  10  miles  from  Bangor,  Nant¬ 
frangon  is  abruptly  closed  by  a  steep  rocky  barrier,  which 
extends  completely  across  it,  from  the  Glyders  to  the  op¬ 
posite  hill.  In  Pennant’s  time,  the  way  from  the  upper 
valley  into  Nantfrangon  was,  he  says,  by  the  most  dread¬ 
ful  horse-path  in  Wales,  worked  in  the  rudest  manner 
into  steps  for  a  great  length.  Now  the  finest  road  in  the 
island  traverses  the  same  valley,  attaining  the  upper  level 
by  a  gradual  ascent,  the  whole  of  which  is  trotting  ground 
for  the  mail.  At  the  top  of  this  ascent  the  upper  valley 
turns  sharp  to  the  east ;  it  is  a  level  tract,  chiefly  occu¬ 
pied  by  Llyn  Ogwen,  from  which  the  river  Ogwen  issues 
in  a  full  and  rapid  stream,  crosses  the  road,  and  imme¬ 
diately  begins  its  descent  to  the  vale  below  in  a  cataract 
broken  into  three  distinct  falls.  These  are  called  after 
the  name  of  the  pass,  the  Benglog  falls  ;  the  word  signifies 
a  skull,  and  is  thus  applied  probably  from  some  fancied 
likeness  of  the  naked  and  ghastly  crags  which  enclose 
this  stupendous  scene.  The  falls  are  collectively :  of 
great  height,  devoid  of  wood,  simple,  and  stern  in  cha¬ 
racter.  They  lose  but  little,  however,  in  the  absence 
of  those  minor  elegances  which  form  a  principal  attrac¬ 
tion  of  many  cascades  :  the  rich  feathering  of  birch 
and  mountain-ash  would  be  scarce  noticed  here,  where 
all  is  on  the  largest  scale.  The  glen  is  wide,  its  sides 
steep  and  high ;  the  rocky  wall  down  which  the  river 
foams  in  full  view,  in  a  succession  of  bold  leaps,  is  itself 
no  inconsiderable  elevation ;  while  behind  and  far  above, 
the  Glyders  circle  the  dale-head  with  the  darkest  and 
most  awful  precipice  in  the  whole  region  of  Snowdon. 
Other  waterfalls  may  be  thought  more  pleasing,  but  I 
doubt  whether  any  in  Wales  be  so  grand  as  these. 

After  reaching  Llyn  Ogwen,  famous  for  trout,  the  road 
traverses  a  level  moor,  attractive  only  from  the  grand  out¬ 
lines  of  the  surrounding  mountains.  A  very  trifling  as- 
eent  parts  the  waters  tributary  to  the  Ogwen  from  those 


of  the  Llugwy,  which  is  soon  met  coming  down  from  its 
source  in  the  hills  above,  and  followed  closelv  by  the  Irish 
road  as  far  as  Bettws,  near  its  junction  with  the  Conway. 
The  inn  of  Capel  Curig  lies  half  a  mile  off  the  great  road, 
in  the  direction  of  Beddgelert.  About  a  mile  farther  on, 
the  Llugwy  forms  three  step-like  cascades  of  some 
height,  which  present  a  grand  appearance  from  the  road 
when  the  stream  is  full.  Here  begin  the  chief  beauties 
of  this  short  but  very  lovely  vale.  A  little  farther  on 
lies  Rhaiadr  Wennol  (the  fall  of  the  swallow).  A  fan¬ 
tastical  building,  planted  on  the  very  point  of  a  tall 
conical  hill,  immediately  above  the  fall,  indicates  its 
position  from  a  distance ;  and  the  upper  fall  is  partly 
visible  from  the  road,  which  runs  close  by.  It  consists 
of  three  divisions,  seemingly  each  from  20  to  30  feet  in 
height ;  but  the  river,  if  I  recollect  right,  falls  in  a 
slanting  direction,  so  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  obtain  a 
complete  view  of  the  whole.  The  breadth  of  the  stream 
and  the  body  of  water  are  considerable,  the  rocks  grand, 
and  the  woods  rich  and  beautiful ;  and  there  is  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  cheerfulness  and  sublimity  in  the  whole  scene, 
which  renders  this  one  of  the  most  attractive  waterfalls 
in  the  country.  The  vale  continues  to  wear  its  rich 
and  romantic  aspect  to  Bettws,  where  it  unites  with  the 
vale  of  Conway.  Half  a  mile  farther  the  road  crosses 
that  river  by  a  noble  iron  bridge,  100  feet  in  span,  and 
ascends  its  eastern  bank  towards  Cernioge  and  Corwen. 
The  road  to  Llanrwst  crosses  the  Llugwy  by  the  singular 
bridge  called  Pont  y  Pair,  consisting  of  five  arches,  based 
on  the  bare  rocky  bed  of  the  stream.  Beneath  it  the 
river  forms  a  cascade  of  no  considerable  height,  but  very 
striking  from  its  rapidity  and  volume.  In  general  one 
arch  is  amply  sufficient  for  the  passage  of  the  waters, 
which  have  excavated  a  deep  and  narrow  chasm  in  the 
rock.  But  the  breadth  of  the  bare  rock  testifies  to  the 
extent  of  the  stream  in  time  of  flood ;  and  at  such  sea¬ 
sons  the  rush  of  waters  is  said  to  be  most  grand  and  im¬ 
posing.  Bettws  is  about  four  miles  from  Llanrwst. 
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Capel  Curig,  though  less  centrally  situated  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  Snowdon  group  of  mountains  than  Llanberis, 
is  a  very  good  station  from  which  to  make  excursions, 
and,  in  common  with  Llanberis,  possesses  the  advantage 
of  a  very  good  inn.  From  the  garden,  or  rather  just  be¬ 
yond  it,  the  finest  view  of  Snowdon,  as  a  whole,  is  to 
be  had.  The  whole  mountain  from  this  point  lies  in  full 
view,  and  there  is  a  grace,  extent,  and  grandeur  in  its 
outline,  which  no  other  single  Welsh  or  English  moun¬ 
tain  possesses.  The  towering  peak  in  the  middle  is  Yr 
Wyddfa  (‘  the  conspicuous,’  as  it  is  translated  by  Pennant), 
the  highest  point  in  our  island  south  of  the  Forth;  to  the 
right  is  Crib  Coch  (the  red  ridge),  a  lower  shoulder  of 
the  mountain,  separated  from  the  Glyders  by  the  deep 
pass  of  Llanberis ;  to  the  left  is  Lliewedd,  extending  over 
Nant  Gwynant.  Two  small  lakes  give  a  cheerfulness  in 
this  spot  to  the  foreground,  which  the  upper  part  of  the 
valley,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Mymbyr,  does  not 
possess.  About  four  miles  from  Capel  Curig  the  road 
to  Llanberis  parts  from  that  which  descends  Nant  Gwy¬ 
nant  to  Beddgelert.  The  former  is  usually  followed  in 
ascending  Snowdon,  as  far  as  the  top  of  the  pass,  where 
quitting  the  road  we  begin  a  slanting  ascent  over  a 
green  shoulder  of  the  mountain,  which  may  be  called 
the  first  stage  of  the  ascent.  Thence  a  rudely-tracked 
path,  visible  at  intervals,  may  be  traced  along  the  rough 
side  of  Crib  Coch.  Below  lies  a  large  tarn,  deeply  set 
under  a  precipice  of  immense  height ;  indeed  the  cen¬ 
tral  portion  of  the  mountain,  seen  from  hence,  looks  like 
an  almost  perpendicular  wrall  of  broken  crags.  The 
water,  as  seen  from  above,  appears  of  inky  blackness,  ex¬ 
cept  round  the  edges,  which  are  of  a  strong  green.  Copper 
is  mined  among  these  rocks ;  and  among  the  crags  the 
traveller  may  come  abruptly  on  the  processes  of  extract¬ 
ing  and  washing  the  ore,  when  perhaps  the  utter  silence 
and  loneliness  of  the  scene,  the  absence  of  all  trace  of 
man  and  his  works,  has  been  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
visions  of  his  imagination  a  few  moments  before.  In  one 
respect  at  least  he  will  profit  by  the  intrusion  of  art  :  a 
zig-zag  path  has  been  formed,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
miners,  up  the  steep  hill-side,  crossing  the  ridge  at  a  point 
called  Bwlch  Glas,  whence  it  descends  to  the  Beddgelert 
and  Caernarvon  road,  near  Llyn  Cywellyn.  From 
Bwlch  Glas  to  the  sharp  summit  of  Snowdon  the  ascent 
is  easy. 

Mr.  Pennant  and  Mr.  Roscoe  both  speak  in  high  praise 
of  the  scenery  of  Cwm  Dyli,  a  lateral  valley  which  runs 
up  into  the  mountain  near  the  head  of  Nant  Gwynant. 
In  the  upper  part  of  it  lies  a  wild  and  lonely  tarn,  Llyn 
LI  y  daw. 

Though  twice  on  the  summit  of  Snowdon,  I  have  seen 
nothing,  and  can  therefore  give  no  account,  of  the  view  : 
the  want  however  can  be  supplied  from  Pennant. 

“  The  mountain  seems  propped  by  four  vast  buttresses, 
between  which  are  four  deep  cwms  or  hollows,  each,  ex¬ 
cepting  one,  had  one  or  more  lakes  lodged  in  its  distant 
bottom.  The  nearest  was  Ffynnon  Lias  (or  the  green 
well),  lying  immediately  below  us.  From  thence  is  a 
succession  of  bottoms,  surrounded  by  the  most  rugged 
and  lofty  hills,  the  greater  part  of  whose  sides  are  quite 
mural,  and  form  the  most  magnificent  amphitheatre  in 
nature.  The  Wyddfa  is  on  one  side ;  Crib  y  Distill,  with 
its  serrated  tops,  on  the  other ;  Crib  Coch,  a  ridge  of 
fiery  redness,  appears  beneath  the  preceding  ;  and  oppo¬ 
site  to  it  is  that  called  Lliewedd.  Another  very  singular 
support  to  this  mountain  is  Y  Clawdd  Coch,  rising  into  a 
sharp  ridge,  so  narrow  as  not  to  afford  breadth  even  for  a 
path.* 

“  The  view  from  this  exalted  situation  is  unbounded. 
In  a  former  tour  I  saw  from  it  the  county  of  Chester,  the 
high  hills  of  Yorkshire,  part  of  the  north  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  a  plain  view  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
and  that  of  Anglesey  lay  extended  like  a  map  beneath  us, 

*  This  is  the  ridge  traversed  in  the  ascent  from  Beddgelert. 


with  every  rill  visible.  I  took  much  pams  to  see  tms 
prospect  to  advantage;  sat  up  at  a  farm-house  in  the 
west  till  about  twelve,  and  walked  up  the  whole  way. 
The  night  was  remarkably  fine  and  starry  :  towards  morn 
the  stars  faded  away,  and  left  a  short  interval  of  dark¬ 
ness,  which  was  soon  dispersed  by  the  dawn  of  day.  The 
body  of  the  sun  appeared  most  distinct,  with  the  rotundity 
of  the  moon,  before  it  rose  high  enough  to  render  its 
beams  too  brilliant  for  our  sight.  The  sea,  which  bounded 
the  western  part,  was  gilt  by  its  beams,  first  in  slender 
streaks,  at  length  glowed  with  redness.  The  prospect  was 
disclosed  to  us  like  the  gradual  drawing  up  of  a  curtain 
in  a  theatre.  We  saw  more  and  more,  till  the  heat  be¬ 
came  so  powerful  as  to  attract  the  mists  from  the  various 
lakes,  which  in  a  slight  degree  obscured  the  prospect. 
The  shadow-  of  the  mountain  was  flung  many  miles, 
and  showed  its  double-headed  form  ;  the  Wvddfa  making 
one,  Crib  y  Distill  the  other  head.  I  counted  this  time 
between  twenty  and  thirty  lakes,  either  in  this  county  or 
Meirionyddshire. 

“  On  this  day  the  sky  was  obscured  very  soon  after  I 
got  up :  a  vast  mist  enveloped  the  whole  circuit  of  the 
mountain  ;  the  prospect  down  was  horrible.  It  gave  the 
idea  of  numbers  of  abysses,  concealed  by  a  thick  smoke, 
furiously  circulating  around  us.  Very  often  a  gust  of 
wind  formed  an  opening  in  the  clouds,  which  gave  a  fine 
and  distinct  vista  of  lake  and  valley.  Sometimes  they 
opened  only  in  one  place ;  at  others  in  many  at  once,  ex¬ 
hibiting  a  most  strange  and  perplexing  sight  of  water, 
fields,  rocks,  or  chasms  in  fifty  different  places.  Then 
they  closed  at  once,  and  left  us  involved  in  darkness :  in 
a  small  space  they  would  separate  again,  and  fly  in  wild 
eddies  round  the  middle  of  the  mountains,  and  expose  in 
parts  both  tops  and  bases  clear  to  our  view.  We  de¬ 
scended  from  this  various  scene  with  great  reluctance ; 
but  before  we  reached  our  horses,  a  thunderstorm  over¬ 
took  us:  its  rolling  among  the  mountains  was  inex¬ 
pressibly  awful. 

“  It  is  very  rare  that  the  traveller  gets  a  proper  clay  to 
ascend  the  hill ;  for  it  often  appears  clear,  but  by  the 
evident  attraction  of  the  clouds  by  this  lofty  mountain  it 
becomes  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  enveloped  in  mist, 
when  the  clouds  have  just  before  appeared  very  remote, 
and  of  great  height.  The  quantity  of  water  which  flows 
from  the  lakes  of  Snowdonia  is  very  considerable;  so 
much  that  I  doubt  not  but  collectively  they  would  exceed, 
the  waters  of  the  Thames  before  it  meets  the  flux  of  the 
ocean.” 

The  descent  upon  Llanberis  is  far  less  interesting  than 
the  side  of  the  mountain  which  we  have  just  described. 
Two  or  three  miles  from  the  summit  we  descend  into  a 
hollow  called  Cwm  Brwynog.  The  principal  attraction 
of  this  valley  is  the  fine  waterfall  called  Caunant  Mawr. 
It  is  about  60  feet  in  height,  and  has  one  peculiarity — 
the  water,  after  falling  perpendicularly  for  some  height,  is 
thrown  in  a  slanting  direction  along  a  projecting  ledge  of 
rock.  Dolbadarn  Castle,  half  a  mile  farther  to  the  north, 
is  an  ancient  round  tower,  supposed  to  be  of  British  con¬ 
struction.  It  is  well  placed  on  a  bold  rocky  knoll  at  the 
foot  of  the  upper  lake  ;  and  the  walls,  which  are  still  ac¬ 
cessible  by  a  ruined  staircase  worked  in  their  thickness, 
command  a  complete  view  up  and  down  the  valley. 
That  downwards,  over  the  lower  lake,  which  is  long 
and  narrow,  is  bounded  by  low  hills  towards  Caer¬ 
narvon,  which  possess  neither  beauty  nor  grandeur. 
Upwards  the  view  is  of  very  different  character :  another 
smaller  lake,  dark  and  stern,  occupies  the  foreground, 
beyond  which  the  eye  ranges  up  a  narrow  valley,  bounded 
on  either  side  by  lofty  precipices.  The  village  of 
Llanberis  is  at  the  head  of  the  upper  lake.  An  ascent 
of  Snowdon  may  be  made  from  hence,  shorter  and  steeper 
than  that  by  Dolbadarn  Castle,  which  however  is  much 
the  easiest,  inasmuch  as  on  that  side  a  pony  may  be 
taken  nearly  to  the  summit,  the  distance  of  which  is 
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estimated  to  Toe  ten  miles  from  Caernarvon,  and  four  and 
a  half  from  Dolbadarn.  From  the  village  to  the  head  of 
the  pass  is  about  four  miles :  this  upper  portion  of  the 
valley  is  called  Cwm  Glas.  It  is  one  of  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  spots  in  Wales,  and  is  indeed  magnificent.  One 
defect  however  it  has,  and  that  a  great  one :  the  head  is 
comparatively  tame.  The  lower  part  of  it  is  the 
grandest,  for  there  the  rocks  and  hills  by  which  it  is 
flanked  are  the  most  lofty.  On  this  account  it  is  of  little 
consequence  whether  this  valley  is  seen  upwards  or  down¬ 
wards.  Nantfrangon,  on  the  contrary,  loses  greatly  if  we 
turn  our  backs  on  the  grand  scenery  at  its  head.  Until 
th*  last  few  years,  the  vale  of  Llanberis  was  only  ac¬ 
cessible  on  foot  or  horseback.  A  wild  brook  brawled 
along  the  bottom,  bordered  by  the  softest  and  the  finest 
turf ;  and  the  path,  rude  and  narrow,  hardly  bore  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  agency  of  man ;  a  more  sequestered  spot  it 
was  hardly  possible  to  find.  Now  a  good  hotel  rises  in 
tlie  middle  of  the  valley,  and  a  level  road  from  Capel 
Curig  to  Caernarvon  renders  it  readily  accessible  to  the 
most  luxurious  or  timid  traveller.  To  such  the  change 
may  be  good ;  but  to  those  who  have  known  and  admired 
the  scene  in  its  original  simplicity,  the  intrusion  of  art, 
where  nature  was  so  admirable,  will  needs  be  matter  of 
regret. 

Either  from  Llanberis  or  Capel  Curig  an  excursion 
should  be  made  to  the  summit  of  the  Glyder  Yach  and 
Glyder  Yawr,  the  hills  which  lie  between  the  vales  of 
Llanberis,  Mymbyr,  and  Nantfrangon.  After  climbing 
the  steep  ascent  from  Llanberis,  a  flat  swampy  moor,  less 
than  a  mile  wide,  is  to  be  crossed  before  we  reach  the 
fearful  precipice  which  overhangs  Llyn  I  dwell,  a  gloomy 
tarn  lying  under  the  fearful  precipice  which  has  been 
described  to  encircle  the  head  of  Nantfrangon.  “  It  is 
said  to  have  been  the  place  where  Idwal,  the  son  of 
Owen  Gwynedd,  prince  of  North  Wales,  was  murdered 
by  a  person  to  whose  care  and  protection  his  father  had 
entrusted  him.  The  shepherds  believe  the  place  to  be 
the  haunt  of  demons,  and  that,  fatal  as  that  of  Avernus, 
no  bird  dare  fly  over  its  waters.”  *  These  cliffs  abound 
in  rare  plants,  and  are  therefore  a  favourite  resort  of  the 
more  enterprising  botanists  :  there  is  a  practicable  but 
difficult  descent  to  the  lake  below.  Nearer  to  Capel 
Curig,  and  at  a  higher  level,  is  another  small  lake  and 
valley,  Llyn  Bochlwyd.  Thence  the  insulated  mountain 
of  Trivaen,  a  rocky  pyramid,  may  be  ascended ;  but  the 
undertaking  appears,  from  Mr.  Bingley’s  account,  to  be 
attended  with  some  difficulty,  perhaps  even  danger,  and 
therefore  is  not  to  be  recommended,  especially  as  the 
view  from  the  superior  height  of  the  Glyders  must  in¬ 
clude  all  and  more  than  can  be  seen  from  Trivaen.  The 
summit  is  crowned  by  two  upright  stones,  on  the  very 
edge  of  the  precipice,  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  high.  These 
from  the  road  below  have  precisely  the  appearance  of  men, 
and  are  said  to  be  frequently  mistaken  for  men  by  strangers. 
From  Llyn  Bochlwyd  a  steep  ascent  is  to  be  surmounted 
before  we  regain  that  elevated  tract  of  which  the  Glyders 
are  the  highest  points.  The  Glyder  Yawr  is  said  to  be 
next  to  Snowdon  and  the  Carnedds  in  height,  and  com¬ 
mands  an  extensive  and  most  beautiful  vieAv.  The 
summit  is  remarkable  for  the  strange  disposition  of  the 
rocks,  being  covered,  says  Pennant,  “with  groups  of 
columnar  stones  of  vast  size,  from  10  to  60  feet  long, 
lying  in  all  directions  :  most  of  them  were  of  a  columnar 
form,  often  piled  on  one  another ;  in  other  places  half 
erect,  sloping  down,  and  supported  by  others,  which  lie 
without  any  order  at  their  bases.  The  tops  are  fre¬ 
quently  crowned  in  the  strangest  manner  with  other 
stones,  lying  on  them  horizontally :  one  was  about  25  feet 
long  and  6  broad ;  another,  1 1  feet  long  and  6  in  cir¬ 
cumference  in  the  thinnest  part,  was  poised  so  nicely  on 
the  point  of  a  rock,  that  to  appearance  the  touch  of  a 
child  would  overset  it.  A  third  enormous  mass  had  the 

*  Bingley,  i„  269. 
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property  of  a  rocking  stone.”  The  structure  of  Trivaen 
appears  to  be  similar. 

Another  pleasant  excursion  from  Capel  Curig  might 
be  made  to  the  top  of  Moel  Shiabod,  descending  on  the 
opposite  side  towards  Dolwydelan,  to  which  a  more 
level  and  direct  road  may  be  found  round  the  eastern 
side  of  the  mountain,  crossing  the  LlugWy  just  above  the 
bridge  formerly  mentioned.  Dolwydelan  is  a  small  village, 
with  the  remains  of  a  castle  distant  from  it  about  one  mile 
to  the  west.  The  river  alone  would  scarcely  be  worth  a 
visit,  but  the  glen,  watered  by  the  pretty  river  Lleder, 
all  the  way  down  to  its  junction  with  the  vale  of  Conway 
is  rich  and  romantic.  The  country  westward  I  have 
not  visited;  but  a  pleasant  excursion  might  no  doubt 
be  made  in  that  direction  round  the  base  of  Moel  Shia¬ 
bod,  either  back  to  Capel  Curig,  or  through  Nant  Gwyn- 
ant  to  Beddgelert.  From  Dolwydelan  a  pleasant  moun¬ 
tain-way  leads  to  Penmachno,  a  village  situated  on  the 
road  from  Festiniog  to  Llanrwst.  Near  the  junction  of  the 
Machno  with  the  Conway  there  is  a  pretty  fall  upon  the 
former  river.  But  the  fall  of  the  Conway,  near  the  same 
spot,  is  the  chief  attraction  of  this  neighbourhood.  It 
lies  in  full  view  of  the  Irish  road,  about  the  seventh 
milestone  from  Capel  Curig,  and  near  the  spot  where  the 
Festiniog  road  is  carried  over  the  river  on  a  lofty  bridge, 
commanding  a  grand  view  of  the  deep  ravine  through 
which  it  foams.  A  footpath  leads  down  from  the  road  to 
the  foot  of  the  fall,  which  is  itself  of  no  great  height; 
but  the  rock  scenery  is  of  the  grandest  character,  and  the 
rush  of  the  water  is  tremendous — the  river,  which  exceeds 
the  Llugwy  in  size,  being  here  contracted  within  narrow 
limits.  The  whole  bed  of  the  Conway,  from  the  bridge 
near  Bettws  to  the  point  where  it  finally  takes  leave  of 
the  Holyhead  road,  is  superior  perhaps  to  that  of  any 
other  Welsh  river;  and  it  is  pre-eminently  fine  about 
this  fall  and  the  junction  of  the  Machno,  a  short  distance 
above.  From  Capel  Curig,  the  falls  of  the  Llugwy,  the 
Conway,  and  the  Machno  may  be  visited,  in  a  day,  return¬ 
ing  from  the  latter  by  way  of  Dolwydelan  :  it  is  a  varied 
and  delightful,  but  rather  long  walk. 

From  the  point  at  which  the  Irish  road  and  the  Con¬ 
way  part  company,  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Corwen,  is 
the  least  interesting  part  of  the  route  from  Bangor  to 
Oswestry.  The  road  traverses  a  moor,  rising  gradually 
to  its  highest  level — the  highest  ground  between  London 
and  Holyhead — at  the  inn  of  Cernioge;  and  the  chief 
attraction  of  this  part  of  the  journey  is  the  magnificent 
outline  of  the  Snowdonian  chain,  which  is  seen,  at  this 
distance,  at  one  view,  in  its  whole  extent.  A  few  miles 
from  Corwen  there  is  a  very  striking  spot,  called  Pont  y 
Glynn,  where  the  road  crosses  and  follows  either  the 
river  Alwen,  or  one  of  its  tributaries.  Its  course  is 
through  a  remarkably  deep  and  bold  ravine  for  a  short 
distance,  after  which  it  waters  a  rich,  quiet  valley,  and 
falls  into  the  Dee  a  short  distance  above  Corwen.  This 
town  is  distant  eleven  miles  from  Bala.  The  intervening 
tract  is  called  the  vale  of  Edeirnion,  and  is  very  lovely, 
though  inferior  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  river.  Two 
or  three  miles  from  Corwen,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
valley,  is  Rhaiadr  Cynwyd,  near  a  village  of  the  same 
name  :  it  is  highly  praised  by  Bingley.  From  Corwen 
to  Llangollen  is  the  finest  part  of  the  whole  course  of  the 
Dee :  “  it  is  bounded  by  chains  of  noble  hills,  the  bolder 
features  of  which  are  softened  by  gentle  rising  knolls  and 
swelling  eminences,  following  the  irregular  direction  of 
the  river.  Relieved  by  sudden  breaks  and  openings,  the 
scene  offers  one  continued  variety  of  landscape,  and  from 
the  elevated  terraced  road  new  and  extensive  views  of 
the  surrounding  district  burst  upon  the  eye.  Rich  spread¬ 
ing  meadows  and  deep  verdant  woods  skirt  the  bases  of 
the  hills,  contrasting  with  the  purple  hues  of  their  sum¬ 
mits  ;  and,  refreshed  by  the  windings  of  the  silver  Dee, 
are  seen  under  every  change  that  can  delight  the  eye. 
The  finest  portion  of  the  valley  is  perhaps  the  point  of 
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junction  with  the  lateral  glen  running  northwards  to¬ 
wards  Ruthin,  in  which  Valle  Crucis  Abbey  is  situated.”* 
This  ruin,  called  in  Welsh  Llan  Egwest,  situated  about 
two  miles  from  Llangollen,  is  neither  extensive  nor  re¬ 
markable  for  the  beauty  of  its  architecture;  the  chief 
attraction  is  the  secluded  beauty  of  its  situation,  which 
confirms  an  observation  often  made,  of  the  invariable 
good  taste  displayed  by  the  monks  of  old  in  fixing  their 
abode.  Distant  from  it  a  quarter  of  a  mile  is  the  antient 
stone  cross  called  the  Pillar  of  Eliseg,  erected  more  than 
a  thousand  years  back  in  honour  of  a  prince  whose  name 
is  still  given  to  more  than  one  spot  in  this  neighbourhood. 
The  road  from  Llangollen  to  Ruthin  (14  miles)  runs  up 
this  valley,  and  crossing  a  high  mountain-pass,  descends 
laterally  upon  the  vale  of  Clwyd.”  * 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  landscape  around 
Llangollen  is  Castell  Dinas  Bran,  with  the  eminence  on 
which  it  stands,  a  lofty  conical  hill,  bearing,  from  the 
smoothness  of  its  outline  and  regularity  of  its  form,  a  near 
resemblance  to  those  artificial  mounts  on  which  the  keeps 
of  castles  are  frequently  seen.  The  building,  of  British 
construction,  of  which  only  a  few  riven  walls  stand  de¬ 
solately  against  the  sky,  occupied  the  whole  summit  of 
the  hill,  and,  from  its  height  and  the  steepness  of  the  ap¬ 
proaches,  must  have  been  of  great  strength.  The  view 
from  the  summit  is  extensive  and  very  grand. 

Below  Llangollen  the  vale  of  Dee  becomes  gradually 
broader  and  richer,  and  the  hills  on  either  side  less  lofty. 
The  remarkable  aqueduct  of  Pont  y  Cyssyllte,  by  which 
the  Ellesmere  canal  is  carried  over  the  Dee,  forms  a  most 
beautiful  feature  of  the  landscape :  it  consists  of  19 
arches,  each  45  feet  in  span,  and  the  greatest  height  above 
the  ground  is  1 16  feet.  The  total  length  of  the  aqueduct 
is  1009  feet.  Beyond  it,  and  adjoining  to  the  village  of 
Ruabon,  are  the  extensive  and  beautiful  grounds  of 
Wynnstay.  The  finest  portion  of  these  is  the  dark  rocky 
dingle  of  the  Dee,  called  Nant  y  Bele  (the  martin’s  din¬ 
gle).  New  Bridge,  over  the  Dee,  between  Chirk  and 
Ruabon,  is  also  worth  notice  as  a  very  beautiful  spot. 
Beyond  Pont  y  Cyssyllte  the  Shrewsbury  road  turns  to 
the  south,  and  passing  through  the  village  of  Chirk, 
crosses  the  river  Ceiriog,  and  enters  Shropshire.  Chirk 
Castle,  situated  on  a  hill  above  the  river,  is  an  ancient 
building,  square,  low,  and  massy.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  erected  in  the  time  of  Edward  I. ;  and  made  a  des¬ 
perate  resistance  to  the  parliament  in  the  civil  war,  in 
the  course  of  which  great  part  of  the  old  building  was 
ruined.  The  damage  is  said  to  have  been  repaired  by  its 
brave  owner,  Sir  Thomas  Middleton,  at  the  enormous 
(for  that  age)  expense  of  80,000/. 

From  Bala  to  Shrewsbury  (41  miles)  there  is  a  direct 
road  over  the  Berwyn  mountains,  by  Llan  Rhaiadr,  15, 
and  Llanymynach,  25  miles  from  Bala.  This  round  and 
swelling  chain  of  hills,  though  of  considerable  elevation, 
wants  the  grand  features  which  belong  to  the  heights  of 
Merionethshire  and  Caernarvonshire.  The  principal  at¬ 
traction  which  they  contain  is  the  celebrated  waterfall 
called  Pistyll  Rhaiadr,  the  first  leap  of  a  little  stream 
from  the  upland  moors,  into  the  deep  glen  through  which 
it  finds  its  way  to  the  village  of  Llan  Rhaiadr,  four  miles 
below.  In  height  this  fall  exceeds  any  in  Wales,  for  it 
is  stated  to  reach  210  feet ;  but  the  volume,  except  after 
heavy  rains,  is  small.  The  valley  ends  at  this  spot  in  a 
dark  precipice,  down  two-thirds  of  which  the  water  makes 
a  perpendicular  descent,  and  then  dashes  violently  under 
a  natural  arch  which  seems  to  have  been  drilled  through 
the  rock  by  the  constant  wearing  of  the  fall.  There  is 
little  or  no  wood  here,  but  it  is  not  needed ;  the  light  fea¬ 
thering  which  gives  such  elegance  in  many  spots  would 
be  lost  here,  as  at  the  Benglog,  in  the  magnitude  of  the 
landscape.  The  only  defect  is  the  scantiness  of  the  stream, 
which  is  disproportionate  to  its  accompaniments.  The 
traveller  from  Bala  will  do  well  to  procure  a  guide,  or 
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minute  directions,  to  conduct  him  across  the  mountains 
■to  this  remarkable  spot,  from  which  he  will  follow  the 
valley  to  Llan  Rhaiadr.  Going  the  other  way,  on  a  fine 
day,  he  will  hardly  need  such  assistance :  the  distance 
over  the  moors  to  the  road,  near  the  pass  called  Trim 
y  Sarn,  cannot  exceed  four  or  five  miles  of  pleasant 
walking.  From  Llan  Rhaiadr  the  turnpike-road  runs 
through  a  pretty  country  to  Llanymynach  and  Shrews¬ 
bury. 

The  road  from  Shrewsbury  to  Machynlleth  and  Dol- 
gelle  follows  the  vale  of  Severn  as  far  as  Llanidloes.  It 
is  rich  and  cultivated,  flanked  by  hills  of  no  great  height : 
the  Breiddin  hills  however,  on  the  confines  of  Shropshire, 
are  of  picturesque  form.  Welshpool  is  a  thriving  place, 
with  a  good  deal  of  trade  in  Welsh  manufactures,  espe¬ 
cially  in  flannels.  Beyond  it  is  Powys  Castle,  a  striking 
object  in  the  landscape.  Montgomery  is  a  neat  ancient 
town,  beautifully  situated,  with  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  for¬ 
merly  of  great  importance  in  the  wars  of  the  W elsh 
Marches.  Little  of  it  now  remains,  but  it  commands  a 
very  lovely  view  of  the  rich  vale  in  which  it  stands.  As 
far  as  Newtown,  and  even  for  some  distance  towards 
Llanidloes,  the  valley  continues  to  wear  that  cultivated 
English  aspect  which  distinguishes  this  from  most  other 
parts  of  Wales.  Higher  up  it  loses  that  character,  and 
becomes  a  mountain-glen.  The  source  of  the  Severn  is 
near  the  summit  of  Plynlimmon  :  in  the  upper  part  of  its 
course  it  is  called  the  Hafren,  and  does  not  assume  the 
name  by  which  it  is  commonly  known  till  it  reaches 
Llanidloes. 

The  mountainous  portion  of  Montgomeryshire  is  an 
extensive  tract,  including  the  southern  declivity  of  the 
Berwyns  from  Bwlch  y  Groes  nearly  to  Cader  Ferwyn, 
and  the  chain  of  hills  which  extends  along  the  Dovey 
from  Bwlch  y  Groes  by  Plinlimmon  into  Cardiganshire. 
The  roads  which  traverse  this  latter  chain  have  already 
been  mentioned.  The  heads  of  the  Wye  and  Severn, 
which  rise  within  this  region,  are  wild  and  grand ;  and 
no  doubt  other  portions  would  reward  the  labours  of  a 
traveller  who  has  time  in  abundance  :  on  the  whole,  how¬ 
ever,  this  district  is  decidedly  inferior  in  attraction  to  the 
wilds  of  Merionethshire  and  Caernarvonshire.  The  greater 
part  of  it  is  drained  by  the  river  Virnwy,  which  falls 
into  the  Severn  near  Llanymynach. 

A  slight  notice  of  the  northern  part  of  Denbighshire 
and  Flintshire  will  conclude  our  account  of  this  beau¬ 
tiful  region.  Between  the  vale  of  Conway  and  the  next 
great  depression  to  the  eastward,  the  vale  of  Clwyd,  there 
lies  an  extensive  tract  of  moorland  called  the  Hiraethog 
hills,  a  dreary  tract,  possessed  of  no  striking  features 
whatever.  The  road  from  Conway  to  Chester  passes  for 
some  miles  along  the  coast,  until  at  Ahergeley  it  turns 
inland  to  St.  Asaph.  This  little  town  is  only  remark¬ 
able  as  being  a  bishop’s  see  :  the  cathedral  has  no  pre¬ 
tence  to  architectural  distinction,  but  is  plain  and  neat ; 
the  tower  is  worth  ascending  for  the  sake  of  the  pano¬ 
ramic  view,  which  it  commands,  of  the  vale.  The  vale 
of  Clwyd,  in  which  it  is  situated,  has  been  much  praised : 
over  praised,  when  put  in  competition  with  those  of 
Conway  and  Llangollen.  It  is  broad,  fertile,  and  lovely, 
but  its  scanty  stream  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
powerful  flow  of  the  Dee  and  Conway,  and  the  hills 
which  bound  it  can  only  by  courtesy  be  dignified  by 
the  name  of  mountains.  It  is  however  a  beautiful  dis¬ 
trict,  and  contains  many  places  of  interest.  Rhyddlan 
Castle,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Clwyd,  was  formerly  a 
place  of  great  importance  in  the  stormy  times  of  Welsh 
independence  ;  and  the  memory  of  a  great  defeat  which 
was  here  sustained  at  the  hands  of  the  Saxons  is  still 
preserved  in  the  plaintive  air  called  Morfa  Rhyddlan, 
which  Welsh  antiquarians  assert  to  be  contemporary  with 
that  event.  Denbigh,  six  miles  from  St.  Asaph,  is  situated 
about  the  middle  of  the  valley  ;  the  castle  formerly  was 
very  strong ,  from  its  position  on  the  summit  of  a  rocky 
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eminence,  it  commands  a  fine  view  in  all  directions. 
This  town  is  a  mile  or  more  from  the  Clwyd,  which  we 
find  at  Ruthin  dwindled  into  a  brook.  The  hills  become 
closer  towards  the  head  of  the  vale,  and  a  pass  of  con¬ 
siderable  height  is  to  be  crossed  in  proceeding  south¬ 
wards  towards  Llangollen. 

Flintshire  may  be  very  soon  disposed  of :  it  is  almost 
English  in  its  character,  and  contains  much  of  pretty, 
very  little  of  grand,  scenery.  Wrexham,  in  population 
and  consequence,  is  its  chief  town  ;  the  church,  and 
especially  the  tower,  are  remarkably  handsome.  Flint, 
the  county  town,  possesses  no  traces  of  its  ancient  im¬ 
portance,  except  in  the  remains  of  the  castle,  in  which 
Richard  II.  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Bolingbroke. 
Holywell,  six  miles  to  the  north-west,  is  a  thriving  active 
manufacturing  town ;  a  distinction  which  it  owes  to  the 
celebrated  spring  which  gives  its  name.  We  need  not 
relate  the  legend  of  its  origin.  Formerly  it  was  of  great 
reputed  sanctity,  being  held  to  cure  the  diseases  of  all 
those  who  bathed  in  it,  and  to  this  distinction  it  owes 
the  beautiful  Gothic  building  which  is  erected  above 
it.  It  is  called  St.  Winifred’s  Well.  The  quantity 
of  water  thrown  up  is  computed  to  be  84  hogs¬ 
heads  per  minute,  with  scarcely  a  variation  either  in 
rain  or  drought.  The  course  of  the  stream  barely  exceeds 
a  mile.  Basingwerk  Abbey,  of  which  little  remains, 
stands  on  its  eastern  bank,  and  near  the  sea. 

From  St.  Asaph  to  Holywell  is  10  miles  ;  from  Holy- 
well  to  Chester  19  miles.  Flint  lies  out  of  the  direct 
road,  on  the  sea-shore.  Chester  abounds  in  objects  of 
interest  to  the  antiquarian,  and  usually  forms  a  part  of 
the  Welsh  tour,  but  as  it  lies  out  of  the  principality  it 
does  not  belong  to  the  subject  of  which  I  have,  under¬ 
taken  to  treat. 

The  materials  of  this  sketch  have  been  chiefly  derived 
from  the  notes  and  recollections  of  two  tours  taken 
several  years  ago,  corroborated  and  assisted,  for  those 
parts  of  the  country  which  I  have  not  visited,  from  the 
works  of  Malkin,  Pennant,  Bingley,  and  Roscoe.  Occa¬ 
sionally  their  statements  have  been  at  variance  with  my 
own  impressions ;  occasionally  they  have  not  supplied 
the  assistance  which  I  wanted.  I  cannot  therefore  hope 
to  have  escaped  inaccuracies,  such  as  will  be  detected 
and  remedied  by  local  information,  but  rely  with  con¬ 
fidence  on  the  general  fidelity  of  the  picture  of  Wales 
herein  exhibited.  I  conclude  with  a  short  itinerary. 


SOUTH  WALES. 
Gloucester  to  Caermarthen. 


Iil).S3  »  .  . 

Monmouth  .  « 

Ragland,  10  miles. 

Abergavenny  .  .  . 

Crickhowell  •  . 

Brecon  .  • 

Merthyr,  18  miles. 

Trecastle  .  . 

Llandovery  .  . 

Yxtrad  Ffin  10,  Tregaron  10  =  about  20. 
Lampeter,  18  miles. 

Llandilo  .  i  « 

Neath,  about  20. 

Swansea,  23. 

Caermarthen  .  .  , 

Bristol  to  St.  David’s. 

Chepstow  .  .  . 

Tintern  5,  Monmouth  10£  =  15£. 

Newport  .  .  . 

Usk  7,  Abergavenny  11  =  18  miles. 
Cardiff  .  .  . 

Merthyr,  24  miles. 

Cowbridge  .  .  j 

Neath  .  .  . 

Pont  Neath  Vechan  13,  Brecon  18  =  31. 

Swansea 

•  • 

Caermarthen 

Narberth  .  t 

Pembroke,  1 4  miles. 

Haverforcl  West  ,  p  a 


Miles. 

Miles. 

17 

17 

10 

27 

17 

A  4 

6 

50 

14 

64 

11 

75 

10 

85 

12 

97 

15 

112 

16 

16 

16 

32 

12 

44 

12 

56 

25 

81 

9 

90 

26 

116 

22 

138 

11 

149 
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Miles. 

Miles 

Milford,  7  miles, 

St.  David’s  .  .  . 

Worcester  to  Aberystwith. 

16 

165 

Hereford  . 

•  • 

25 

25 

Hay 

• 

19 

44 

Brecon,  16  miles. 

Buallt 

•  t 

18 

62 

Llandovery,  23  miles. 

Tregaron,  about  26  miles. 

Rhayader  .  . 

Devil's  Bridge  ' 

« 

14 

76 

•  • 

18 

94 

Aberystwith  .  !! 

0 

12 

106 

Towyn 

Machynlleth,  19  miles. 

Caermarthen  to  Lampeter 

23 

23 

Lampeter  to  Aberystwith  « 

• 

25 

48 

Caermarthen  to  Newcastle 

•  • 

17 

17 

Cardigan  .  • 

• 

10 

27 

St.  David’s  to  Fishguard 

•  ♦ 

15 

15 

Cardigan  .  • 

• 

17 

32 

Aberystwith 

NORTH  WALES. 

40 

72 

Shrewsbury  to  Doiajeu.e, 

by  Machynlleth. 

Montgomery 

j  i  .  .  .  f  + 

•  j 

21 

21 

Newtown  . 

•  • 

9 

30 

Llanidloes  .  . 

13 

43 

Rhayader,  13  miles. 

•  •  '  *  • 

Machynlleth  . 

•  • 

19 

62 

Dolgelle  .  . 

• 

15 

77 

Shrewsbury  to  Barmouth,  by  Llanfair. 

Welch  Pool  .  . 

• 

18 

18 

Llanfair  , 

r* 

2  • 

7 

25 

Mallwyd 

Machynlleth,  12  miles. 
Bala,  19  miles. 

• 

*  \  t 

19 

44 

Dolgelle 

i 

•  • 

12 

56 

Towyn,  19  miles. 

Bala,  18  miles. 

Tan  y  Bwlch,  18  miles. 


- j  —  - - j - - —  - 

Barmouth 

• 

10 

66 

Harlech  10,  Tan  y  Bwlch  10=  20  miles. 
Shrewsbury  to  Caernarvon,  by  Bala. 

Llanymynach  .  . 

• 

16 

16 

Llanrhaiadr  ,  , 

• 

10 

26 

Bala  .  . 

• 

15 

41 

Tan  y  Bwlch  (bridle  road)  . 

• 

20 

61 

Llanrwst,  about  20  miles. 

Beddgelert 

• 

10 

71 

Tremadoc,  6  miles. 

Caernarvon  .  . 

• 

12 

83 

Bangor,  9  miles. 

Shrewsbury  to  Holyhead. 
Oswestry  .  .  . 

18 

18 

Llangollen  .  . 

12 

30 

Ruthin,  14  miles. 

Corwen  .  . 

• 

11 

41 

Bala,  12  miles. 

Cernioge  .  * 

• 

13 

54 

Beltws  .  . 

• 

9 

63 

Llanrwst  4  miles. 

Capel  Curig  .  j 

• 

5 

68 

Bangor  .  f 

• 

15 

83 

Menai  Bridge  .  « 

• 

3 

86 

Holyhead  .  • 

• 

21 

107 

Bangor  to  Chester. 

Conway  .  . 

• 

15 

15 

St.  Asaph 

18 

33 

Denbigh  6,  Ruthin  6  _  12  miles. 

Holywell  .  . 

• 

10 

43 

Flint,  4  miles. 

Chester  .  .  . 

• 

18 

61 

The  following  are  the  chief  lines  of  Coaches: — 
Caermarthen  by  S'^aJconUnued  to  Pembroke. 


Aberystwith  by  Worcester. 

Shrewsbury. 

Dolgelle  by  Shrewsbury. 

Holyhead  by  Shrewsbury  and  Llangollen. 
Chester  and  Conway. 
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[Icelanders  arriving  from  the  Interior  at  the  Fair  at  Reykiarik. — From  f  Voyage  en  Islande  et  au  Gro^nland.] 


Some  papers  descriptive  of  Iceland  were  given  in  the 
volume  of  the  ‘  Penny  Magazine  ’  for  1 833.  These  afford 
a  brief  account  of  the  island  and  its  inhabitants,  with  a 
notice  of  Icelandic  history  and  literature.  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  1834,  Mr.  Barrow  (son  of  Sir  John  Barrow), 
who  is  known  to  the  public  generally  as  the  author  of 
two  or  three  volumes  descriptive  of  tours  in  the  north  of 
Europe  and  in  Ireland,  paid  a  visit  to  Iceland,  and  pub¬ 
lished  an  account  of  it  in  an  agreeable  little  volume.  His 
stay  in  Iceland  was  limited,  and  he  has  not  added  any 
thing  important  to  what  we  already  knew  respecting 
Iceland  from  the  works  of  previous  writers,  such  as 
Stanley,  Hooker,  Mackenzie,  Henderson,  &c.  But  Mr. 
Barrow  relates  what  he  saw  in  an  intelligent  and  plea¬ 
sant  manner,  and  has  at  least  the  merit  of  refreshing  our 
knowledge  of  this  wonderful  land  of  “Lfrost  and  fire.” 

There  is  at  present  a  work  issuing  from  the  French 
press,  and  under  the  authority  of  the  French  government, 
which  aims  at  giving  a  very  minute  account  of  Iceland. 
It  is  entitled  ‘Voyage  en  Islande  (Iceland)  et  au  Green¬ 
land/  made  during  the  years  1835  and  1836,  in  the 
corvette  La  Recherche.  We  have  only  seen  a  small 
portion  of  this  work,  which  is  publishing  at  intervals  in 
separate  parts.  But  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  it,  and 
Vol.  VII. 


of  Mr.  Barrow’s  book,  to  present  our  readers  with  some 
additional  particulars  respecting  Iceland.  The  French 
work  originates  in  the  following  way  : — 

A  French  brig  of  war,  La  Lillois,  which  had  been 
sent  out  to  protect  the  cod-fishery  off  the  coasts  of  Ice¬ 
land,  not  returning  in  1833,  apprehensions  were  naturally 
entertained  that  it  had  met  with  some  disaster ;  and  an¬ 
other  vessel,  La  Bordelaise,  was  sent  in  1834  to  search 
for  her,  or  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  what  had  become  of 
her.  The  search  being  unsuccessful,  another  expedition 
was  planned,  by  which  the  primary  object  of  discovering 
traces  of  the  unfortunate  La  Lillois  might  be  made  sub¬ 
servient  to  the  advancement  of  science.  Accordingly  a 
“  commission  scientifique,’  at  the  head  of  which  was  M. 
Paul  Gaimard,  embarked  on  board  La  Recherche.  The 
objects  of  inquiry  and  attention  pointed  out  to  M.  Gai¬ 
mard  were  comprehensive.  A  thick  octavo  'part  is  occu¬ 
pied  with  the  letters  addressed  to  him  from  various 
scientific  and  professional  men,  each  in  his  department 
mentioning  what  he  considered  of  importance  for  the 
commission  to  attend  to.  The  results  of  the  labours  of 
the  commission  are  to  occupy  six  volumes,  with  separate 
collections  of  plates.  The  first  volume  is  to  contain  a 
history  of  Iceland,  from  its  discovery  and  settlement  to 
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the  present  clay  ;  the  second  is  to  he  devoted  to  the  lan¬ 
guage  and  literature  of  Iceland ;  the  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth,  to  physical  science,  geology,  botany,  zoology,  sta¬ 
tistics,  &c. ;  and  the  sixth,  to  an  account  of  M.  Jules  de 
Blosseville,  the  commander  of  La  Lillois ;  the  voyage  of 
La  Bordelaise  in  1834,  and  of  La  Recherche  in  1835; 
the  examination  of  Iceland,  round  its  coasts,  and  through 
the  interior,  in  1836;  ancl  a  voyage  to  Greenland,  “a 
country  still  less  known,  less  explored,  and  not  less 
curious  than  Iceland.”  Having  finished  their  labours 
in  this  quarter,  M.  Gaimard  and  his  coadjutors  proceed 
to  the  North  Cape  and  Spitzbergen,  where  they  intend  to 
spend  the  ensuing  winter. 

The  general  character  of  Iceland  has  been  already 
described  in  the  ‘  Penny  Magazine.5  It  is  a  large  island 
in  the  Atlantic,  its  northern  boundary  the  Arctic  Circle ;  a 
dependency  of  Denmark,  and  generally  described  as  a  part 
of  Europe,  though  Malte  Brun  considers  that  it  ought  to 
be  included  under  the  description  of  America.  Two 
things  have  remarkably  distinguished  Iceland — the  aspect 
and  nature  of  the  island,  and  the  character  of  its  inha¬ 
bitants.  “  In  no  quarter  of  the  globe  do  we  find  crowded 
within  the  same  extent  of  surface  such  a  number  of 
ignivomous  mountains,  so  many  boiling  springs,  or  such 
immense  tracts  of  lava,  as  here  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
traveller.  The  general  aspect  of  the  country  is  the  most 
rugged  and  dreary  imaginable.  On  every  side  appear 
marks  of  confusion  and  devastation,  or  the  tremendous 
sources  of  these  evils  in  the  yawning  craters  of  huge  and 
menacing  volcanoes.  Nor  is  the  mind  of  a  spectator 
relieved  from  the  disagreeable  emotions  arising  from  re¬ 
flection  on  the  subterraneous  fires  which  are  raging  be¬ 
neath  him,  by  a  temporary  survey  of  the  huge  mountains 
of  perpetual  ice  by  which  he  is  surrounded.  These  very 
masses,  which  naturally  exclude  the  most  distant  idea  of 
heat,  are  frequently  seen  to  emit  smoke  and  flames,  and 
pour  down  upon  the  plains  immense  floods  of  boiling 
mud  and  water,  or  red-hot  torrents  of  devouring  lava.” 
Yet  this  rugged  and  dangerous  island,  so  far  from  being 
uninhabited,  or  inhabited  only  by  a  people  in  the  lowest 
state  of  intellectual  and  physical  improvement,  has  been 
long  famous  for  its  literature  and  its  state  of  comparative 
civilization.  It  had  a  representative  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  its  inhabitants  were  an  enlightened  people, 
when  Europe  was  but  advancing  from  darkness.  And 
though  it  is  now  thrown  into  the  shade,  because  Europe 
has  gone  forward,  while  Iceland  has  become  a  depen¬ 
dency,  lost  its  representative  government,  and  been 
afflicted  with  evils,  arising  from  furious  volcanic  erup¬ 
tions,  earthquakes,  disease,  &c. ;  still  the  Icelanders  are 
an  educated  people,  to  a  degree  which  is  extraordinary 
when  contrasted  with  their  situation.  Dr.  Henderson 
created  much  interest  in  Britain  by  the  proofs  which  he 
afforded  of  the  intelligence  of  the  Icelanders.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  .an  instance : — “  As  I  rode  along,  I  was  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  interesting  conversation  of  a  peasant,  who 
was  travelling  to  Reykiarik  in  order  to  dispose  of  his 
country  produce.  The  knowledge  which  he  discovered 
of  the  geography  and  politics  of  Britain  quite  astonished 
me.  He  gave  me  a  long  detail  of  the  events  that  trans¬ 
pired  during  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell,  and  proposed 
several  questions  relative  to  the  Thames,  Tay,  Forth,  &c. 
His  acquaintance  with  these  things  he  had  chiefly  derived 
from  Danish  books ;  and  having  lately  fallen  in  with  a 
work  in  German,  he  began  to  learn  that  language,  in 
order  to  make  himself  master  of  its  contents.” 

Reykiarik,  to  which  this  peasant  was  travelling  to 
dispose  of  his  produce,  is  the  capital  of  Iceland,  and  the 
only  place  approaching  to  our  idea  of  a  town  in  the 
island.  Speaking  of  its  cathedral,  Mr.  Barrow  says, 
“  Under  the  roof  of  the  church  is  the  public  library, 
said  to  contain  about  6000  volumes,  to  which  the  inha¬ 
bitants  have  free  access,  being  allowed,  under  certain 
restrictions,  to  have  books  at  their  own  houses ;  and  I 


was  assured  that  the  residents  were  generally  very  fond 
of  reading.  The  books  consisted  mostly  of  general  and 
ecclesiastical  history,  in  the  northern  languages — Ger¬ 
man,  Swedish,  Danish  and  Norwegian  ;  such  as  related 
to  Iceland,  their  Sagas  and  their  Eddas  ;  and  it  contained 
also  a  few  English  books,  generally  the  writings  of  our 
best  poets,  and  also  a  collection  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classics,  besides  some  manuscripts,  chiefly  theological, 
the  production  of  the  clergy  of  the  island.  The  Iceland¬ 
ers  were  once  deservedly  famed  for  their  literary  produc¬ 
tions  ;  and  it  is  pleasing  to  find  that  they  still  keep  alive 
the  spirit  of  research  and  that  literary  pursuit  for  which 
their  ancestors  were  distinguished.55 

Reykiarik  lies  on  the  western  side  of  Iceland.  The 
south-west  corner  of  the  island  projects  considerably  into 
the  sea,  forming  the  southern  side  or  boundary  of  a  large 
bay,  called  by  Dr.  Henderson  and  others  Faxe  Fiord, 
and  so  termed  on  some  maps,  but  which  Mr.  Barrow 
says  should  be  Faxe  Bugten,  or  Bay,  because  the  Danish 
and  Norwegian  Jiorcl  and  the  Icelandic  fiordur  is  not  a 
bay,  but  a  deep  narrow  inlet,  corresponding  to  the  Scot¬ 
tish  frith  or  firth,  and  the  English  sound.  This  large 
open  bay,  which  extends  upwards  of  fifty  miles  on  the 
western  side  of  Iceland,  contains  several  inlets  or  fiords, 
such  as  Flarnfiord,  Borgarfiord,  &c.  The  town  of  Rey¬ 
kiarik  is  placed  on  the  south  side  of  one  of  the  inlets  of 
the  Faxe  Bugten.  Dr.  Henderson,  who  spent  a  dreary 
winter  in  Reykiarik  in  1814 — 15,  describes  it  as  con- 
sisting  of  “  two  streets,  the  longer  of  which,  built  only 
on  the  one  side,  stretches  along  the  shore,  and  is  entirely 
occupied  by  the  merchants;  the  other,  which  strikes  off 
at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  and  runs  almost  in  a  direct 
line  back  to  the  margin  of  a  small  lake,  contains  the 
houses  of  the  bishop  and  others  not  immediately  engaged 
in  trade.”  Twenty  years,  in  which  such  extraordinary 
alterations  have  been  made  on  all  our  towns,  has  seen 
but  little  difference  on  Reykiarik  ;  for  thus  Mr.  Barrow 
describes  it,  as  it  appeared  to  him  in  1834  : — 

“  A  stranger  who  first  approaches  the  shore  on  which 
Reykiarik  stands,  and  has  not  prepared  himself  by  read¬ 
ing  for  what  he  may  expect,  beyond  the  simple  fact  that 
it  is  the  capital  of  Iceland,  cannot  possibly  behold  what 
he  sees  of  it — and  he  sees  at  least  the  better  half  of  the 
whole  from  the  anchorage — without  experiencing  a  strong 
feeling  of  disappointment.  He  perceives  only  a  long 
row  of  houses,  or  rather  the  upper  parts  of  houses,  run¬ 
ning  parallel  to  and  close  behind  a  rising  beach  of  black 
shingle,  their  red  or  brown  roofs  being  the  most  conspi¬ 
cuous,  and  the  tops  of  the  doors  only,  and  perhaps  about 
half  of  a  row  of  windows,  peeping  above  the  said  beach  ; 
but  he  sees  enough  of  them  to  satisfy  himself  that  they 
are  of  a  low,  mean  character,  and  only  of  one  story  in 
height.  On  each  extremity  of  this  line  of  houses  he  will 
observe  a  rising  eminence,  scarcely  deserving  the  name 
of  a  hill,  on  which  he  will  perceive  a  number  of  sod  or 
turf  huts  raised  a  little,  and  but  a  little,  above  the  level  of 
the  ground  ;  their  roofs,  and  generally  their  sides  too, 
verdant  enough,  and  well  clothed  with  grass — the  abodes 
chiefly  of  fishermen,  labourers  in  the  merchants’  employ, 
and  idlers,  of  which  there  were  not  a  few  at  this  time 
sauntering  about  the  town.  .  .  .  In  addition  to  the 

row  of  houses  seen  from  the  harbour,  another  row  made 
its  appearance  behind  it — perhaps  I  ought  to  say  two  im¬ 
perfect  rows,  forming  a  sort  of  street,  running  at  right 
angles  with  the  former,  near  its  western  extremity.  This 
street  or  space  between  the  houses  was  encumbered  with 
the  same  kind  of  rocks  starting  out  of  the  soil  that  we 
observed  in  the  plain.  In  this  portion  of  the  town  is  the 
residence  of  the  Landfogued,  or  treasurer ;  and  near  the 
farthest  extremity  is  a  sort  of  tavern  or  society-house, 
where  the  Danish  and  other  mercantile  residents  assem¬ 
ble,  forming  a  kind  of  club,  where  they  play  billiards  and 
other  games,  and  have  dinners,  balls,  and  other  amuse¬ 
ments  occasionally. 
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“  The  houses  on  the  sea-line  are  generally  those  of  the 
merchants,  who  are  chiefly  Danes ;  they  are  built,  as  in 
Norway,  of  wood,  and  covered  with  shingles  or  planks, 
and  to  each  is  attached  a  storehouse  for  their  different 
articles  of  merchandise.  The  only  stone-built  house  is 
that  of  the  governor,  situated  at  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  line,  and  this  building  was  formerly  the  workhouse — 
not  for  the  maintenance  of  the  indigent  poor,  but  made 
use  of  rather  as  the  house  of  correction.  The  episcopal 
residence  is  near  to  the  coast,  considerably  to  the  east¬ 
ward  of  that  of  the  governor — a  very  comfortable  house, 
built  of  brick,  and  white-washed.”  There  is  a  hot-spring- 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Reykiarik,  which  sends  up  a 
continual  column  of  steam,  and  “  which  may  have  given 
name  to  the  capital — the  smoking  village.  This  is  the 
more  probable,  as  we  have  Reykum,  Reykholt’s-dals, 
Reykianaes,  Reykendals-aa,  and  twenty  others,  at  all  of 
which  are  hot-springs  emitting  steam  and  smoke.” 

The  grand  annual  event  of  Reykiarik  is  the  fair,  which 
brings  together  the  peasantry  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  After  the  long  winter,  there  is  a  bustle  of  pre¬ 
paration  among  the  Icelanders.  The  melting  of  the  snow 
from  the  ground  allows  the  horses  to  get  a  little  grass,  on 
which  they  thrive  well,  and  rapidly  recover  from  the  lean 
and  miserable  condition  into  which  their  scanty  winter 
fare  had  thrown  them.  The  fleeces  are  taken  from  the 
sheep  ;  the  roads  are  passable,  if  roads  they  can  be  called, 
where  not  a  wheel-carriage  of  any  kind  can  be  used ;  and 
the  peasantry,  having  nothing  particular  to  occupy  them 
till  the  hay  harvest  sets  in,  prepare,  in  the  month  of 
June,  for  the  fair  of  Reykiarik.  They  “  bring  down  in 
boxes  or  little  chests,  or  skin-bags,  as  it  may  happen, 
slung  across  their  horses’  backs,  wool  and  woollen  manu¬ 
factured  goods,  such  as  cloth,  knitted  stockings  and 
mittens,  butter,  close  pressed  and  packed  in  barrels,  skins 
of  cattle,  calves,  sheep  and  lambs,  tallow,  fial-gras,  or 
lichen  islandicus ,  horses  and  cattle,  but  not  many  of 
these  ;  in  short,  whatever  their  farms  will  supply.  In 
return  for  these,  the  articles  they  take  back  are  coffee, 
sugar,  tobacco,  snuff,  a  small  quantity  of  brandy,  rye  and 
rye-bread,  biscuit,  wheaten  flour,  salt,  soap,  and  such 
other  small  articles  as  are  in  constant  use  for  domestic 
purposes.  Those  who  can  afford  it,  purchase  a  small 
supply  of  linens  and  cottons,  which  of  late  years  have 
become  of  more  common  use,  and  which  must  tend 
greatly  to  cleanliness  and  the  prevention  of  that  very 
distressing  and  disgusting  disease  known  by  the  name 
of  scurvy,  and  probably  that  still  worse — the  leprosy, 
which  no  doubt  woollen  clothing,  if  not  kept  very  clean 
when  worn  next  to  the  skin,  tends  to  engender.  Those 
who  are  not  far  removed  from  the  sea-coasts,  and  follow 
the  occupation  of  fishermen,  bring  to  market  chiefly  dried 
cod  and  stock-fish,  salted  cod,  dried  salmon,  oil  of  seals, 
sharks,  and  whales,  and  seal-skins.” 

The  peasantry  encamp  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rey¬ 
kiarik  during  the  fair,  and  the  short  period  of  its  dura¬ 
tion  is  one  of  great  bustle  and  activity.  It  affords  the 
only  opportunity  of  seeing  the  population  of  Iceland. 
During  the  rest  of  the  summer  Reykiarik  is  tolerable, 
and  affords  a  little  society ;  but  after  the  merchants  de¬ 
part,  and  the  winter  sets  in,  it  is  one  of  the  dreariest 
places  on  the  globe. 


ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  TORTOISESHELL 

ORNAMENTS. 

Among  the  substances  which  have  been  employed  in  the 
construction  of  ornamental,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  of 
useful  articles,  Tortoiseshell  and  Horn  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  as  being  possessed  of  rather  peculiar  properties. 
One  of  these  properties  consists  in  the  power  of  being 
softened  by  immersion  in  boiling  water,  without  injuring 
the  quality  of  the  shell  or  horn ;  and  another  property 
consists  in  this,— that  two^  pieces  may  be  firmR  mined 


together  without  the  use  of  any  kind  of  cement ;  thus 
affording  an  instance  somewhat  analogous  to  the  welding 
of  iron. 

Horn  is  frequently  used  as  a  material  for  lanterns,  as 
it  combines  the  advantages  of  semi-transparency  with 
considerable  toughness.  In  China  these  lanterns  are 
made  in  great  abundance ;  and  the  horn  is  prepared  in 
the  following  manner  : — The  horn,  when  taken  from  the 
animal,  is  steeped  in  water,  in  order  to  separate  the  pith 
from  it.  After  it  has  been  steeped  for  three  or  four  weeks, 
the  horn  is  taken  up  by  the  point  and  violently  shaken, 
until  the  pith  falls  out.  The  horn  is  then  boiled  for 
half  an  hour,  and  afterwards  sawed  lengthwise  into  pieces, 
which  are  again  put  into  boiling  water  to  be  softened. 
The  pieces  of  horn  are  then  split  into  leaves  or  films,  by 
means  of  a  chisel  and  hammer,  two  and  sometimes  three 
thicknesses  being  thus  obtained  :  if  the  animal  be  young, 
the  horn  is  sufficiently  thin  in  its  natural  state. 

The  split  pieces  of  horn,  having  been  again  softened  in 
boiling  water,  are  scraped  to  an  equal  thickness  in  all 
parts  with  a  sharp  instrument.  The  pieces  are  then  flat¬ 
tened  by  subjecting  them  to  heavy  pressure,  warm  iron 
plates  being  interposed  between  the  horn  plates.  To 
produce  a  large  piece  of  horn,  two  or  more  smaller  pieces 
are  fastened  together  at  their  edges ;  which  is  done  by 
softening  the  edges  with  hot  water,  placing  one  edge  over 
another,  and  passing  a  hot  iron  instrument  over  the  seam, 
by  which  the  two  pieces  become  perfectly  welded  or 
joined.  The  surface  is  then  again  scraped,  and  finally 
polished  with  Tripoli  powder  and  water. 

This  is  the  Chinese  process  for  preparing  the  thin 
leaves  of  horn  for  lanterns  ;  and  the  process  is  not  very 
different  in  England.  For  the  manufacture  of  ornaments 
however  a  different  process  is  necessary ;  and  as  tortoise¬ 
shell  is  treated  much  in  the  same  wav  as  horn,  we  will 
briefly  describe  the  processes. 

Tortoiseshell  is  a  kind  of  scale  or  film,  which  is  taken 
from  the  hard  bony  covering  of  the  turtle  or  tortoise. 
From  5  to  15  lbs.  of  this  shell  are  obtained  from  a  large 
tortoise,  by  exposing  the  bony  shell  to  heat,  which  loosens 
the  shelly  film  from  the  interior  portion;  the  largest 
pieces  thus  obtained  are  about  a  foot  long,  and  six  or 
eight  inches  wide.  The  Testudo  imbricata  is  the  species 
which  yields  the  most  beautiful  shell.  The  shell  is  trans¬ 
parent,  hard,  easily  broken,  and  generally  exhibits  three 
colours,  viz.  light  yellow,  light  brown,  and  dark  brown 
or  black.  It  is  not  so  tough  as  horn,  but  can  still  be 
made  very  flexible  by  heat ;  and  its  surface  is  generally 
protuberant  and  uneven.  It  is  therefore  flattened  by 
being  steeped  in  boiling  water,  and  then  pressed  some¬ 
what  in  the  manner  adopted  by  the  Chinese.  By  hold¬ 
ing  pieces  of  shell  before  a  gentle  fire,  or,  what  is  better, 
by  steeping  them  in  boiling  water,  they  can  be  so  far 
softened  as  to  be  pressed  into  moulds. 

The  moulds  employed  for  this  purpose  are  double,  so 
as  to  contain  the  shell  between  them.  Both  parts  of  the 
mould  being  made  warm,  the  piece  of  tortoiseshell,  which 
is  made  warm  and  pliant,  is  placed  on  the  lower  half  of 
the  mould,  and  the  counter-mould  is  placed  upon  the 
shell.  The  mould  is  then  put  into  a  press,  and  the  upper 
half  is  gently  pressed  down  upon  the  shell.  The  whole 
is  then  put  into  boiling  water;  and  as  the  shell  becomes 
gradually  more  and  more  softened,  the  upper  half  of  the 
mould  is,  from  time  to  time,  screwed  down  upon  the 
shell :  until  at  length  the  shell  is  completely  pressed  into 
the  lower  mould,  and  is  itself  closely  pressed  by  the  upper- 
mould  ;  so  that  any  devices  which  may  have  been  en¬ 
graved  or  embossed  upon  the  two  halves  of  the  mould  _ 
leave  corresponding  impressions  upon  the  shell.  The 
mould  is  then  taken  out  of  the  hot  water,  and  steeped  in 
cold  water  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  after  which  the  shell 
is  taken  out,  and  is  found  to  retaimthe  form  imparted  to 
it  by  the  mould. 

When  two  pieces  of  tortoiseshell  are  to  be  joined  to- 
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gether,  the  two  edges  are  bevelled  or  chamferred  off,  so 
that  one  inclined  edge  may  lie  upon  the  other.  The 
edges  are  then  scraped  perfectly  clean,  the  contact  of  the 
fingers  or  of  any  greasy  substance  being  carefully  guarded 
against.  A  piece  of  paper  is  then  bound  round  the  over¬ 
lapped  edges,  and  fastened  with  string.  A  pair  of  tongs 
or  pincers,  something  like  hair- dressers’  tongs,  are  then 
heated  and  applied  to  the  shell,  one  jaw  above  and  an¬ 
other  beneath,  by  which  the  shell  is  grasped  throughout 
the  length  of  the  seam  or  overlap.  By  holding  it  some 
time  in  this  position,  the  heat  of  the  iron  penetrates 
through  the  paper,  softens  the  shell,  and  causes  the  two 
pieces  to  unite  firmly.  Sometimes  two  pieces  of  shell  are 
united  by  means  of  boiling  water.  The  two  edges  are 
overlapped,  two  pieces  of  metal  are  placed  along  the  join¬ 
ing,  the  shell  is  placed  in  a  press,  and  the  whole  is  im¬ 
mersed  in  boiling  water.  As  the  shell  softens,  the  press 
is  screwed  more  tightly,  by  which  the  two  pieces  of  shell 
become  firmly  united.  In  practice,  when  two  pieces  of 
tortoiseshell  are  joined,  attention  is  paid  to  the  colour  and 
pattern  of  the  surface,  in  order  that  the  two  pieces  may 
agree  in  those  respects. 

Sometimes  ornaments  are  made  of  what  may  be  termed 
melted  tortoiseshell,  with  very  beautiful  effect.  The  clip¬ 
pings,  raspings,  turnings,  &c.,  of  tortoiseshell,  are  col¬ 
lected  and  put  into  moulds  which  are  double ;  that  is,  a 
mould  for  the  external  surface  of  a  box  or  piece  of  orna¬ 
ment,  and  another  for  the  internal  surface.  When  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  small  particles  of  shell  is  put  into 
the  lower  mould,  which  is  to  form  the  external  surface, 
the  upper  mould  is  placed  upon  them,  and  gently  pressed 
down  by  a  screw  attached  to  a  frame  which  contains  both 
moulds.  The  frame  and  moulds  are  then  immersed 
in  boiling  water ;  and  as  the  particles  of  shell  become 
softened,  the  screw  is  gradually  turned,  so  that  the  shell 
becomes  pressed  into  a  soft  continuous  film  occupying  the 
whole  of  the  space  between  the  two  moulds.  The  moulds 
are  then  allowed  to  cool,  and  the  shell  is  removed  from 
between  them  ;  when  it  is  found  to  give  accurate  repre¬ 
sentations,  in  relief,  of  any  objects  which  may  be  engraved 
on  the  moulds.  This  mode  of  manufacture  has  been 
carried  to  great  perfection  in  France,  from  whence  snuff¬ 
boxes  in  great  variety  are  procured.  The  French  have 
also  made  hollow  walking-sticks  of  pure  tortoiseshell,  by 
joining  strips  of  shell  together,  and  moulding  them  round 
a  central  stick  or  core,  which  is  afterwards  removed. 

Tortoiseshell  is  sometimes  used  as  a  kind  of  veneer,  to 
cover  work-boxes,  &c.  For  this  purpose  the  film  of 
shell  is  made  perfectly  smooth,  and  is  covered  on  its 
under  surface  with  a  coating  of  lamp-black  and  fish-glue. 
A  piece  of  paper  is  then  placed  upon  this  cement,  to 
which  it  adheres  ;  and  the  papered  surface  of  the  shell 
is  glued  upon  the  wood  or  other  foundation,  in  the  same 
manner  as  veneer  :  the  object  of  the  cement  and  paper  is 
to  develop  the  transparent  effect  of  the  shell,  by  hiding 
the  grain  of  the  wood  beneath. 

Horn  is  moulded  and  made  into  various  forms  by  pro¬ 
cesses  almost  entirely  the  same  as  those  which  we  have 
detailed.  Sometimes  attempts  are  made  to  give  to  horn 
the  appearance  of  tortoiseshell ;  and  ladies’  combs  fre¬ 
quently  exhibit  instances  of  much  skill  in  the  imitation. 
A  solution  of  gold  in  nitro-muriatic  acid  will  give  to  horn 
a  red  colour  :  a  solution  of  silver  in  nitic  acid  will  im¬ 
part  a  black ;  and  a  solution  of  mercury  in  nitric  acid  a 
brown  colour ;  so  that  by  a  judicious  admixture  of  these 
three  colours,  with  the  natural  yellow  of  the  horn,  a  close 
resemblance  to  the  tints  of  tortoiseshell  may  be  produced. 

Powder-flasks,  drinking-cups,  sweetmeat-boxes,  and  a 
variety  of  articles,  are  manufactured  of  horn  in  many 
towns  of  France  and  Holland,  as  also  in  England.  The 
comb  manufacture  is  a  distinct  branch  of  business.  In 
melting  small  pieces  of  horn,  so  as  to  make  them  agglo¬ 
merate  or  unite,  a  greater  heat  is  required  than  for  tor¬ 
toiseshell  j  but  the  same  precautions  must  be  observed  to 


exclude  every  particle  of  grease  or  dirt,  or  other  impurity, 
since  the  presence  of  such  would  prevent  the  small  par¬ 
ticles  from  uniting  into  a  continuous  piece. 


ORDINANCES  OF  CHINON 

We  stated  in  No.  384  of  the  ‘  Penny  Magazine,*  that 
“  the  first  fleet  that  ever  left  the  shores  of  England  on  a 
foreign  expedition  was  that  of  Richard  I.  for  the  Holy 
Land.”  For  the  government  of  the  persons  who  went  on 
that  expedition,  the  ordinances  of  Chinon  were  promul¬ 
gated  by  that  monarch,  and  are  a  specimen  of  criminal 
legislation  illustrative  of  the  manners  and  feelings  of  the 
age  in  which  they  appeared. 

The  original  ordinances  are  in  Latin,  and  are  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Records,  in  the 
1st  vol.  of  the  collection  of  antient  State  Papers,  com¬ 
monly  known  by  the  name  of  the  ‘  Foedera.’  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  an  exact  translation : — “  Richard,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  king  of  England,  duke  of  Normandy  and  Aquitain, 
and  earl  of  Anjou.  To  all  men  about  to  go  by  sea  to 
Jerusalem,  greeting :  Know  ye,  that  we,  by  the  common 
counsel  of  good  men,  have  made  these  ordinances  under¬ 
written.  Whoever  shall  kill  a  man  on  board  ship  shall 
be  thrown  into  the  sea,  bound  to  the  dead  person ;  but  if 
he  shall  kill  him  on  shore,  he  shall  be  buried  in  the 
earth,  bound  to  the  dead  person.  If  any  by  legitimate 
witnesses  shall  be  convicted  that  he  drew  his  knife  to 
strike  another,  or  that  he  struck  another  and  drew  blood, 
he  shall  lose  his  hand ;  but  if  he  struck  with  the  palm, 
without  effusion  of  blood,  he  shall  be  immerged  in  the 
sea  three  times.  If  any  shall  throw  opprobrium,  re¬ 
proach,  or  the  hatred  of  God  on  his  fellow,  as  many  times 
as  he  has  reproached  him,  so  many  ounces  of  silver  shall 
he  give  him.  But  the  thief  convicted  of  stealing  shall 
be  clipped  in  the  manner  of  a  champion,  and  boiling 
pitch  poured  on  his  head,  and  feathers  from  a  pillow 
shaken  over  him,  that  he  may  be  known,  and  he  shall 
be  thrown  on  the  first  shore  at  which  the  ships  touch. — 
Witness  ourself,  at  Chinon.” 


Agriculture  of  Timor. — The  cultivation  consists  of  rice, 
maize,  millet,  pulse,  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  and  cotton.  Rice 
is  not  commonly  eaten  by  any  class  ;  the  very  hilly  nature 
of  the  country  appears  unfavourable  to  its  growth.  Maize, 
therefore,  is  their  principal  article  of  food ;  but,  except  in 
uncommonly  plentiful  years,  they  are  always  obliged  to  de¬ 
pend  for  subsistence,  during  one  part  of  the  year,  on  the 
sugar  of  the  lontar  palm :  in  some  parts  of  the  island  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  the  sago  palm  is  found,  and  used  as  an  article  of 
food.  A  small  quantity  of  potatoes  are  grown  in  Amarassie, 
about  thirty  miles  from  Coupang,  but  they  are  not  cultivated 
in  any  part.  The  use  of  the  plough  is  unknown  in  Timor; 
a  wooden  hoe  and  sharp-pointed  stick  are  the  only  imple¬ 
ments  used  in  the  hill  cultivation;  and  in  the  preparation 
of  their  sawa  they  turn  a  large  drove  of  buffaloes  in  on  it, 
and  continue  to  drive  them  backwards  and  forwards  until  it  is 
worked  into  a  perfect  pulp :  this  operation  is  repeated  three 
times,  with  an  interval  of  eight  days  between  each,  to  allow 
the  vegetable  matter  time  to  rot.  The  paddy  is  then  sown 
as  in  Java.  In  collecting  the  crop  they  never  cut  the 
straw,  but  draw  the  corn  from  the  stock  into  a  basket,  by 
which  a  great  quantity  is  certainly  lost.  This  method  how¬ 
ever  appears  to  answer  very  well,  as  the  average  annual 
crop  from  the  plain  of  Bow-Bow  is  upwards  of  seventy-fold. 
Irrigation  appears  to  be  well  understood,  but  it  is  not  carried 
to  any  great  length,  which,  it  is  supposed,  is  owing  to 
the  thinness  of  the  population.  Cocoa-nut  andareca  palms 
are  very  scarce,  but  the  lontar  is  abundant  throughout  the 
island.  Small  quantities  of  sugar-cane  are  raised,  but  never 
for  the  purpose  of  making  sugar.  Fish  can  scarcely  be 
considered  as  an  article  of  subsistence,  as  there  are  scarcely 
any  of  the  natives  who  will  venture  into  a  canoe  ;  and  almost 
the  only  method  they  have  of  taking  them  is  by  building 
successive  walls  of  stone,  one  without  the  other,  in  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  tide,  where  the  coast  is  flat  enough  to  admit  of 
it,  so  as  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  fish  with  the  tide  as  it 
falls. — From  Moore's  Notices  of  the  Indian  Ai'chipelagQ 
and  the  Adjacent  Countries • 
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THE  OLD  ENGLISH  BALLADS— ROBIN  HOOD.— No.  Y. 

A  famous  man  was  Robin  Hood, 

The  English  ballad-singer’s  joy.” — Wordsworth. 


[Robin  Hood’s  Well.] 


Were  a  sculptor  to  create  a  statue  embodying  the  old 
English  character,  he  would  make  a  Robin  Hood,  who 
was  a  true  Englishman  in  look,  in  word,  and  in  deed. 
He  was  a  generous  foe,  and  a  faithful  friend  :  all  who 
loved  oppression,  he  regarded  as  his  enemies  ;  and  all  who 
had  hearts  warm  and  true,  he  desired  to  make  his  friends. 
In  his  mode  of  punishing  his  enemies  he  resembled 
other  heroes,  but  in  his  way  of  acquiring  friends  he 
imitated  no  one  :  he  felt  that  a  soft  heart  and  a  weak 
hand  would  encumber  rather  than  aid  him ;  when  he 
desired  to  recruit  his  ranks,  he  did  not  beat  up  for  handy- 
lads  in  village  and  town,  but  with  his  quarter-staff  or 
his  broad-sword  tried  the  mettle  of  some  sturdy  mendi¬ 
cant,  or  travelling  tinker,  or  other  wayfarer,  before  he  put 
the  long-bow  in  his  hand,  the  mantle  of  green  on  his 
back,  and  exacted  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  monarch 
of  Sherwood.  He  acquired  his  friends  by  strength 
of  arm,  and  by  the  same  quality  he  kept  them.  Woe 
o  the  man,  whether  sheriff  or  bishop,  who  presumed  to 
oppress  or  imprison  one  of  King  Robert’s  subjects;  no 
river  was  too  deep,  no  hill  too  high,  no  castle  too  strong 
for  him  when  their  blood  was  at  stake ;  nay,  when  the 
rope  was  round  the  neck,  the  signal  to  depart  given,  and 
all  seemed  safe  on  the  side  of  the  constituted  authorities, 
a  blow  from  the  sword  or  an  arrow  from  the  bow  of  Robin 
redeemed  his  friends  and  punished  his  enemies.  Of  these 
qualities  I  shall  proceed  to  give  examples  from  the  bal¬ 


lads  of  ‘  Robin  Hood  and  Will  Scarlet,’  ‘  Robin  Hood  and 
the  Widow’s  Three  Sons,’  and  ‘  Robin  Hood  and  Will 
Stutely.’ 

The  ballad  of  1  Robin  Hood  and  Will  Scarlet’  is  very 
old,  and  has  ever  been  popular  :  it  was  copied  by  the 
scrupulous  Ritson  from  an  old  black-letter  copy  in  the  col¬ 
lection  of  Anthony-a-Wood,  where  it  bears  the  title  of 
‘  Robin  Hood  and  the  Stranger  ;*  this  was  altered  to 
{  Robin  Hood  newly  revived,’  but  I  prefer,  with  the  pro¬ 
vincial  publishers  of  the  ballads,  the  title  of  ‘  Robin  Hood 
and  Will  Scarlet.’  The  legend  commences  by  sending 
out  Robin  from  his  bower  in  Sherwood  in  quest  of  a  fat 
buck,  or  a  friar  with  something  in  his  pocket ;  for  it  ap¬ 
pears,  from  an  exclamation  on  the  part  of  Little  John, 
that  there  was  little  in  the  public  purse  and  less  in  the 
public  larder.  The  person  whom  it  was  his  luck  to 
encounter  seemed  a  dandy  of  the  finest  water. 

“  As  Robin  Hood  walked  the  forest  along, 

It  was  in  the  mid  of  the  day, 

There  he  was  aware  of  a  deft  young  man 
As  ever  walkt  on  the  way. 

His  doublet  was  all  of  silk,  ’tis  said. 

His  stockings  like  scarlet  shone, 

And  alone  he  walked  on  the  greenwood  path, 

To  Robin  Hood  all  unknown,” 

It  is  very  likely  that  Robin  regarded  the  stranger  in 
his  scarlet  and  silk  with  the  same  sort  of  sarcastic  smile 
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that  a  veteran  of  Waterloo  regards  some  soft  thing  of 
velvet  and  curls,  as  it  passes  him  in  Bond  Street,  scenting 
the  air  as  it  goes ;  hut  a  herd  of  fat  deer  hove  in  sight, 
and  this  notion  of  the  silken  stranger  was  quickly  al¬ 
tered. 

“  The  stranger  he  made  no  mickle  ado, 

But  he  bent  a  right  good  bow, 

And  the  fattest  of  all  the  herd  he  slew, 

Forty  good  yards  him  fro. 

Well  shot  1  well  shot !  quoth  Robin  Hood  then, 
That  shot  was  shot  in  time, 

And  if  thou  wilt  but  accept  of  the  place. 

I’ll  make  thee  a  yeoman  of  mine.” 

“A  yeoman  of  thine !”  said  the  other  scornfully ;  “  make 
haste  and  get  out  of  my  way,  or  by  my  faith  thou  shalt 
have  buffets,  and  that  instantly.”  “  Thou  hadst  best  ab¬ 
stain  from  buffets,”  replied  Robin  meekly ;  “  for  though 
I  seem  but  a  lone  person,  a  blast  of  this  little  horn  would 
bring  friends,  and  strong  ones.” 

“  Thou  hadst  best  not  wind  thy  horn,  he  said, 
Whatever  may  be  thy  haste, 

For  I  can  draw  out  a  good  broad-sword 
And  quickly  cut  thy  blast. 

Then  Robin  Hood  bent  a  very  good  bow 
For  to  shoot  he  would  full  fain, 

And  the  stranger  he  bent  a  very  good  bow 
To  shoot  at  bold  Robin  again.” 

“Hold!  bold!”  cried  Robin,  “this  is  the  wrong  way 
of  going  to  work ;  if  we  shoot,  one  of  us  will  surely  be 
slain ;  but  let  us  take  sword  and  buckler,  and  go  under 
yonder  oak  and  prove  ourselves.”  “  As  I  hope  to  be 
saved,”  said  the  other,  “  his  a  good  thought ;  so  draw, 
and  let  us  begin  :  beshrew  me,  if  I  fly  one  foot !” 

“  Then  Robin  he  lent  the  stranger  a  blow 
Most  scared  him  out  of  his  wit  ; 

Thou  never  lent  blow,  the  stranger  he  said, 

That  shall  be  better  requit. 

The  stranger  then  drew  a  good  broad-sword, 

And  hit  Robin  on  the  crown  ; 

Till  from  every  hair  of  bold  Robin’s  head 
The  blood  ran  trickling  down.” 

“  Gad-a-mercy,  good  fellow  !”  exclaimed  Robin,  “  thou 
cansfc  work  as  well  with  tlie  broad-sword  as  with  the  bow ; 
I  must  know  thy  name  and  that  of  thy  dwelling-place 
before  we  go  farther.”  “  As  for  that,”  replied  the  other, 
“  I  care  not  who  knows  that  I  was  born  in  Maxwell 
town,  that  I  am  called  the  young  Gamwell,  and  that,  for 
killing  my  father’s  steward,  I  am  forced  to  the  forest  to 
seek  an  uncle  of  mine,  whom  some  call  Robin  Hood.” 
This  was  a  timely  explanation  for  both’;  the  King  of  the 
Forest  exclaimed — 

“  If  tliou  art  tlie  cousin  of  Robin  Hood,  then 
The  sooner  we  shall  have  done; 

By  the  faith  of  my  body,  the  stranger  replied, 

I  am  his  own  sister’s  son.” 

There  was  kissing  and  embracing  good  store  on  this 
discovery,  says  the  ballad ;  and  Robin,  who  always  loved 
to  have  a  sharer  in  bis  joy,  called  out  for  Little  John, 
who,  on  making  bis  appearance,  very  deliberately  pre¬ 
pared  bis  weapon  to  strike  on  the  part  of  his  master. 
“  Oh,  no !  no !  friend  John  !”  exclaimed  Robin,  interpos¬ 
ing  ;  “  this  must  not  be ;  he  is  my  sister’s  son,  and  cou¬ 
sins  I  have  no  other 

“  But  he  shall  be  a  bold  yeoman  of  mine, 

My  chief  man  next  to  thee  ; 

And  I,  Robin  Hood,  and  thou,  Little  John, 

And  Will  Scarlet — the  three. 

Shall  live  the  best  and  bravest  outlaws 
That  range  the  north  countree.’’ 

We  pass  several  other  instances  of  Robin  Hood’s 
mode  of  recruiting — -some  better,  some  worse  than  this — 
for  the  sake  of  those  ballads  which  treat  of  bis  courage 
and  kindness  towards  bis  followers  when  they  fell  into 
trouble  and  were  led  to  the  gallows  by  the  sheriff  of  Not¬ 


tingham.  If  we  may  credit  tradition  and  verse,  the 
county,  through  the  cunning  and  bravery  of  the  Outlaw, 
had  a  short  lease  of  her  sheriffs,  who  were  all  alike  stub¬ 
born,  vindictive,  and  unfortunate.  The  ballad  which 
represents  him  rescuing  the  widow’s  three  sons  and  hang¬ 
ing  the  sheriff  in  their  stead  is  from  the  York  edition  of 
‘  Robin  Hood’s  Garland,’  and  is  looked  on  by  Ritson  as 
one  of  the  oldest  extant.  There  are  many  variations :  the 
silly  old  woman  is  made  by  one  into  a  “  gay  ladye,”  but 
with  much  less  propriety  than  what  is  common  to  popular 
emendations.  Like  many  other  national  rhymes,  this 
ballad  begins  by  praising  the  season :  there  are  twelve 
months,  says  the  minstrel,  in  the  year,  but  the  merriest  of 
all  is  the  merry  month  of  May,  and  in  that  month  it  was 
the  pleasure  of  Robin  Hood  to  take  a  walk  towards  the 
town  of  Nottingham,  where  he  met  an  old  woman  crying 
bitterly  ;  he  proceeded  to  question  her. 

<f  What  news,  what  news,  thou  silly  old  woman, 

What  news  hast  thou  for  me? 

Said  she,  three  squires  in  Nottingham  town 
To-day  are  condemned  to  die.” 

“  Wliat  have  they  done,  old  dame,  to  deserve  this  ?” 
inquired  the  Outlaw,  moved  by  her  tears.  “  Have  they 
burned  parishes,  or  murdered  priests,  or  injured  virgins  ?” 
“  They  have  neither,”  said  the  old  woman,  “  burned 
parishes,  nor  murdered  priests,  nor  harmed  virgins — and 
yet  they  must  die.” 

“  Now  what  have  they  done,  said  Robin  Hood  then, 

Old  woman,  now  tell  to  me. 

Oh,  its  for  slaying  the  king’s  fallow  deer 

And  bending  their  bows  with  thee. 

Dost  thou  not  mind  now,  Robin,  she  said. 

Since  I  made  you  sup  and  dine — 

By  the  faith  of  my  body,  quoth  bold  Robin  Hood, 

You  tell’t  in  a  capital  time.” 

He  said  no  more,  for  words  would  only  impede,  not 
help,  in  the  deed  which  he  now  resolved  to  do  :  moved  by 
the  memory  of  the  old  woman’s  kindness  in  other  days, 
and  his  affection  for  the  three  yeomen  who  had  borne 
bows  at  his  bidding,  he  continued  his  walk  towards  Not¬ 
tingham,  till  lie'  met  with  a  begging  pilgrim,  who,  in 
answer  to  his  inquiry  confirmed  the  old  woman’s  tale, 
that  three  good  squires  were  condemned  to  die  that  day 
at  Nottingham.  ..He  took  his  measures  at  once. 

“  Come,  change  thy  apparel  with  me,  old  man. 

Come,  change  thy  apparel  for  mine ; 

Here’s  forty  good  shillings  in  white  silver, 

Go  spend  it  in  ale  or  wine. 

O  thine  apparel  is  good,  he  said, 

And  mine  is  ragged  and  torn  ; 

Wherever  you  go,  wherever  you  ride, 

Laugh  not  an  old  man  to  scorn. 

Come,  change  thy  apparel  with  me,  old  churl, 

Come,  change  thy  apparel  with  mine  ; 

Here  are  twenty  pieces  of  good  red  gold, 

To  feast  thy  brethren  with  wine.” 

The  sight  of  the  gold  and  the  dress  of  Lincoln  green 
overcame  the  Palmer’s  reluctance,  and  the  transfer  was 
made,  much,  it  would  seem,  to  the  amusement  of  both : 
Robin’s  carelessness  of  consequences,  and  the  indulgence 
of  humour,  ever  in  moments  of  peril  and  danger,  are 
pictured  in  many  a  ballad,  nor  are  they  omitted  here. 

u  Then  Robin  put  on  the  old  man’s  cloak, 

Was  patched  black,  blue,  and  red  ; 

He  thought  no  shame,  the  lee-day  long, 

To  bear  the  hags  of  bread. 

Then  he  put  on  the  old  man’s  breeks. 

Were  patched  from  side  to  side  ; 

By  the  breath  of  my  body,  bold  Robin  can  say, 

This  man  loved  little  pride.” 

_  For  every  rag  Robin  had  a  joke,  for  every  patch  a 
pun  :  the  old  Palmer’s  high- crowned  hat,  his  darned 
hose  and  shoes,  mended  above  and  below,  and  armed 
with  broad-headed  hob-nails,  were  not  put  on  without 
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a  sally,  severally  and  collectively ;  and  when  the  exchange 
was  completed,  Robin,"  surveying  himself,  declared  it  was 
a  good  habit  which  made  the  man,  and  hastened  on  his 
errand  of  mercy. 

“  Now  Robin  Hood  is  to  Nottingham  gone 
With  a  link  down  and  a  down; 

And  there  he  met  with  the  proud  Sheriff, 

Who  was  walking  about  the  town. 

O  Christ,  now  save,  O  Sheriff!  he  said, 

O  Christ,  now  save  and  see  ! 

Now  what  will  you  give  to  a  silly  old  man, 

To-day  will  your  hangman  be  !” 

Now  the  Sheriff  seemed  a  man  to  whom  nothing  could 
he  a  warning  :  in  the  disguise  once  of  a  beggar,  another 
time  in  that  of  an  old  woman,  Robin  had  wrought  him 
both  sorrow  and  woe ;  but  at  present  he  looked  on  the 
disguised  Outlaw  without  any  suspicion,  and  answered, — 

“  Some  suits,  some  suits,  the  Sheriff  he  said, 

Some  suits  will  I  give  to  thee'; 

Some  suits,  some  suits,  and  pence  thirteen, 

To-day  is  a  hangman’s  fee. 

Then  Robin  he  turns  him  round  about, 

And  jumps  from  stone  to  stone  ; 

By  the  faith  of  my  body,  the  Sheriff  he  said, 

Well  jumpt,  thou  silly  old  man.” 

It  would  appear  that  while  this  conversation  continued 
the  three  condemned  men,  accompanied  by  the  Sheriff’s 
soldiers,  were  on  their  way  to  the  gibbet,  which  stood  with¬ 
out  the  walls  of  the  town ;  and  that  on  the  other  hand  the 
bands  of  the  Outlaw  had  approached  unseen,  and  concealed 
themselves,  whence  they  might  advance  and  take  an  effec¬ 
tual  part  in  the  fray  which  they  knew  to  be  at  hand. 
These  matters  influenced  the  reply  of  Robin,  who  knew 
well  when  it  was  best  to  come  to  extremities. 

“  I  ne’er  was  a  hangman  in  all  my  life  ; 

My  curse  upon  the  trade ; 

And  cursed  be  he,  said  the  bold  Robin, 

That  first  a  hangman  made. 

I’ve  a  bag  for  meal  and  a  bag  for  malt, 

A  bag  for  barley  and  corn, 

A  bag  for  bread,  and  a  bag  for  beef, 

And  a  bag  for  my  little  horn.” 

The  Sheriff  on  this  began  to  regard  Robin  with  in¬ 
quiring  eyes  ;  and  desired  to  know  the  use  of  the  little 
horn  which  he  bore  in  his  bag.  “  It  is  a  horn,”  said  the 
Outlaw,  producing  it,  “  which  I  got  from  a  friend  of 
mine,  and  were  I  to  set  it  to  my  mouth  it  might  blow 
small  good  for  thee.”  “  O,  wind  your  horn,  saucy  fel¬ 
low,”  said  the  Sheriff ;  “  wind  it  as  loud  as  you  please.” 

«  The  first  loud  blast  that  he  did  blow 
He  blew  both  loud  and  shrill ; 

A  hundred  and  fifty  of  Robin  Hood’s  men 
Came  riding  over  the  hill. 

The  next  loud  blast  that  he  did  give 
He  blew  both  loud  and  amain ; 

As  he  blew,  full  sixty  of  Robin  Hood’s  men 
Came  shining  over  the  plain.” 

Even  this  vision  of  armed  men  in  nowise  alarmed  the 
other,  whose  inveterate  stupidity  seems  to  have  rendered 
him  less  fit  to  meet  and  foil  Robin  and  his  wiles  than 
any  Sheriff  on  record  :  his  final  audit  may  be  related  in 
the  graphic  words  of  the  ballad-maker  : — 

“  O,  who  are  those,  the  Sheriff  he  said, 

Come  tripping’it  over  the  lea? 

O,  they  are  my  servants,  bold  R«bin  can  say. 

And  their  visit  is  meant  to  thee. 

So  they  took  the  gallows  from  the  slack, 

And  placed  it  in  the  glen, 

And  thereon  they  hanged  the  proud  Sheriff, 

And  released  their  own  three  men.” 

Robin  Hood’s  rescue  of  Will  Stutely,  though  equally 
daring  and  successful  as  that  of  the  widow’s  three  sons, 
has  been  less  fortunate  in  finding  a  poet  to  give  the  de¬ 
tails  with  the  right  simplicity  and  drama-like  force. 


Though  taken  from  the  black-letter  rolls  of  Anthony^a- 
Wood,  it  is  a  very  modern  as  well  as  un poetic  com¬ 
position  :  it  is  likely,  indeed,  that  the  author  let  loose  his 
muse  on  some  old  ballad  or  tradition,  and  thought  to  do 
it  high  honour  by  bestowing  on  it  a  more  polished  air 
and  scholar-like  spirit.  He  begins  his  narrative  by  re¬ 
lating  that  Will  Stutely  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Sheriff 
of  Nottingham,  and  condemned  to  be  hanged.  The 
yeoman  who  told  Robin  the  news  added  that  Will, 
though  taken  by  surprise,  slew  two  men  before  he  was 
mastered.  “  Ah,  he’s  a  gallant  fellow,”  said  the  Out¬ 
law,  “  and  shall  be  rescued,  and  that  speedily.” 

(t  He  clothed  himself  in  scarlet  red. 

His  men  were  all  in  green ; 

A  finer  show  throughout  the  world 
In  no  place  could  be  seen. 

Good  Lord  !  it  was  a  gallant  sight 
To  see  them  all  on  a  row  ; 

With  every  man  a  good  broad-sword, 

Aud  eke  a  good  yew  bow.” 

Formerly  Robin  took  a  wily  way  to  work  the  liberation 
of  his  men  :  but  he  seems  to  have  considered  stratagem  in 
this  case  needless,  and  so  marched  openly  towards  Notting¬ 
ham,  and,  taking  post  within  sight  of  the  castle  where 
his  man  lay,  sent  forward  one  of  his  yeomen  to  col¬ 
lect  intelligence.  No  one  was  so  ready  as  an  old  Palmer 
to  say  that  Will  Stutely  was  about  to  be  marched  to  the 
gallows,  and  that  the  crowd  was  gathering  to  witness  his 
death. 

t(  Now  f  ire  thee  well,  Ihou  good  old  man. 

Farewell  and  thanks  to  thee  ; 

If  Stutely  hanged  be  this  day, 

Revenged  his  death  will  be. 

He  was  scarce  well  from  the  Palmer  gone 
But  the  gates  were  opened  wide, 

And  out  of  the  castle  Will  Stutely  came. 

Guarded  on  every  side.” 

Poor  Will  looked  round,  but  his  master  showed  none 
of  his  force,  and  so  imagining  that  he  must  die,  desired 
to  die  in  character.  “  Give  me  a  sword,”  he  exclaimed, 
“  and  unbind  my  hands  ;  and  I  will  fight  thee  and  all 
thy  men  till  I  lie  dead  on  the  ground.”  “Nay,  nay,” 
said  the  Sheriff,  to  whom  this  request  was  addressed,  “  I 
have  sworn  that  thou  shalt  die  by  the  rope,  and  not  by 
the  sword ;  so  prepare  thee.”  They  were  now  at  the 
gallows’  foot;  and  while  Will  looked  to  the  crowd 
around  in  hope  of  recognising  the  plume  of  bold  Robin, 
and  then  glanced  up  at  the  “  fatal  tree,”  whence  a 
ready  noose  dangled,  Little  John  pressed  forward  and 
said — 

I  pvay  thee,  Will,  before  thou  die, 

Of  thy  dear  friends  take  leave  — 

I  needs  must  borrow  him  for  awhile ; 

How  sayest  thou,  master  Shrieve  ? 

Now  as  I  live,  the  Sheriff  he  said. 

That  varletvvill  I  know; 

Some  sturdy  rebel  is  that  same, 

Therefore  let  him  not  go.” 

But  Littlejohn,  though  slow  of  speech,  was  ever  quick 
in  action,  cut  Will’s  bonds,  armed  him  with  a  sword 
twitched  from  the  hand  of  a  soldier,  and,  setting  back  to 
back,  gallantly  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  the  Sheriff  to 
take  or  slay  them.  More  effectual  help  was  at  hand,  and 
this  was  announced  in  the  characteristic  way  of  the  So¬ 
vereign  of  the  Forest : — 

“  With  that  an  arrow  by  them  flew, 

I  wist  from  Robin  Hood: 

Make  haste,  make  haste,  the  Sheriff  he  said  ; 

Make  haste,  for  it  is  good. 

The  Sheriff  is  gone,  his  doughty  raeu 
Thought  it  no  boot  to  stay  ; 

But,  as  their  master  had  them  taught, 

They  ran  full  fast  away.” 

“  Stop,  Sheriff,”  cried  WilljStutely ;  “  let  metake  my 
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leave  before  you  go.  What !  do  you  dream  of  taking 
Robin  Hood,  and  yet  dare  not  meet  him  ?”  “  O,  ill  be¬ 

tide  you,  sir  Sheriff,”  said  Robin,  returning  his  sword  to 
the  sheath ;  “  ill  betide  you  for  going  so  soon ;  the  work 
is  complete,  and  my  blade  may  rest  in  the  scabbard.’* 

“  I  little  thought,  Will  Stutely  said. 

When  I  came  to  this  place, 

For  to  have  met  with  Little  Jthn, 

Or  seen  my  master’s  face. 

O,  once  again,  my  comrade*  all, 

We  shall  in  the  greenwood  meet, 

Where  we  shall  make  our  bowstrings  twang 
Music  for  us  most  sweet. 

These  and  similar  exploits  made  the  Nottingham  woods 
aangerous  for  a  time  to  their  sovereign,  and  he  removed 
his  roving  camp  into  the  forests  of  Yorkshire,  where  his 
name  is  still  associated  with  bank  and  bay,  and  hill  and 
dell,  and  glen  and  stream ;  nay,  the  well  out  of  which 
Robin  and  his  chivalry  drank  found  such  favour  in  the 
eyes  of  one  of  the  Carlisle  Howards,  that  he  erected  a 
handsome  stone  arch  over  the  spring,  where  passengers 
used  to  halt  and  drink,  and  bestow  alms  on  two  old  people, 
who,  as  late  as  half  a  century  ago,  found  it  profitable  to 
abide  by  the  well,  and  keep  it  in  order.  (See  cut,  p.  301.) 
It  may  be  found  about  four  miles  north  of  Doncaster,  in 
a  small  hollow  close  by  the  highway,  with  its  arch  still 
in  good  order,  and  its  water  pure ;  but  the  attendant 
spirits  are  departed,  and  the  spring  is  left  with  no  other 
protection  but  the  fame  of  Robin  Hood. 

t-  AC. 


SOURCES  OF  FEVER. 

[From  '  Report  of  Poor  Law  Commissioners,’  Appendix,  June  S, 

It  is  a  matter  of  experience  that,  during  the  decomposition 
of  dead  or  organic  substances,  whether  vegetable  or  animal, 
aided  by  heat  and  moisture,  and  other  peculiarities  of  cli¬ 
mate,  a  poison  is  generated,  which,  when  in  a  state  of 
high  concentration,  is  capable  of  producing  instantaneous 
death,  by  a  single  inspiration  of  the  air  in  which  it  is 
diffused. 

Experience  also  shows  that  this  poison,  even  when  it  is 
largely  diluted  by  admixture  with  atmospheric  air,  and 
when,  consequently,  it  is  unable  to  prove  thus  suddenly 
fatal,  is  still  the  fruitful  source  of  sickness  and  mortality, 
partly  in  proportion  to  its  intensity,  and  partly  in  proportion 
to  the  length  of  time  and  the  constancy  with  which  the  body 
remains  exposed  to  it.  Facts  without  number,  long  observed, 
such  as  the  great  amount  of  sickness  and  mortality  in 
marshy  districts,  the  fevers  and  dysenteries  incident  to 
armies  on  their  encampment  in  certain  localities,  several 
hundred  men  being  sometimes  seized  with  disease  in  a 
single  night,  and  great  numbers  dying  within  twenty-four  or 
thirty  hours ;  the  dreadful  destruction  which  occasionally 
took  place  in  ships’  crews,  in  ships  in  which  cleanliness  had 
been  neglected,  and  especially  in  which  the  bilge-water 
had  been  allowed  to  collect  and  putrefy,  sufficiently  attested 
the  presence,  in  certain  situations,  of  a  deadly  poison.  But 
this  poison  was  too  subtle  to  be  reduced  to  a  tangible  form. 
Even  its  existence  was  ascertainable  only  by  its  mortal  in- 
liuence  on  the  human  body ;  and  although  the  induction 
commonly  made  as  to  its  origin,  namely,  that  it  is  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  putrefying  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  appeared 
inevitable,  seeing  that  its  virulence  is  always  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  vegetable  and  animal  matters  present, 
and  to  the  perfect  combination  of  the  circumstances  favour¬ 
able  to  their  decomposition,  still  the  opinion  could  only  be 
regarded  as  an  inference. 

But  modern  science  has  recently  succeeded  in  making  a 
most  important  step  in  the  elucidation  of  this  subject. 

It  has  now  been  demonstrated  by  direct  experiment,  that 
in  certain  situations  in  which  the  air  is  loaded  with  poison¬ 
ous  exhalations,  the  poisonous  matter  consists  of  vegetable 
and  animal  substance  in  a  high  state  of  putrescency.  If  a 
quantity  of  air  in  which  such  exhalations  are  present  be  col¬ 
lected,  the  vapour  may  be  condensed  by  cold  and  other 
agents:  a  residuum  is  obtained,  which  on  examination  is 
found  to  be  composed  of  vegetable  or  animal  matter,  in  a 
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state  of  high  putrefaction.  This  matter  constitutes  a  deadly 
poison.  A  minute  quantity  of  this  poison,  applied  to  an 
animal  previously  in  sound  health,  destroys  life,  with  the 
most  intense  symptoms  of  malignant  fever.  If,  for  example, 
ten  or  twelve  drops  of  a  fluid  containing  this  highly  putrid 
matter  be  injected  into  the  jugular  vein  of  a  dog,  the 
animal  is  seized  with  acute  fever ;  the  action  of  the  heart  is 
inordinately  excited,  the  respiration  becomes  accelerated, 
the  heat  increased,  the  prostration  of  strength  extreme,  the 
muscular  power  so  exhausted  that  the  animal  lies  on  the 
ground  wholly  unable  to  stir,  or  to  make  the  slighest  effort ; 
and  after  a  short  time  it  is  actually  seized  with  the  black 
vomit,  identical  in  the  nature  of  the  matter  evacuated  with 
that  which  is  thrown  up  by  a  person  labouring  under  yellow 
fever.  By  varying  the  intensity  and  the  dose  of  the  poison 
thus  obtained,  it  is  possible  to  produce  fever  of  almost 
any  type,  endowed  with  almost  any  degree  of  mortal 
power. 

It  is  proved  further,  that  when  this  poison  is  diffused  in 
the  atmosphere,  and  is  transported  to  the  lungs  in  the  in¬ 
spired  air,  it  enters  directly  into  the  blood,  and  produces 
various  diseases,  the  nature  of  which  is  materially  modified, 
according  as  the  vegetable  or  the  animal  matter  predomi¬ 
nates  in  the  poison.  In  the  exhalations  which  arise  from 
marshes,  bogs,  and  other  uncultivated  and  undrained  places, 
vegetable  matter  predominates;  such  exhalations  contain  a 
poison  which  produces,  principally,  intermittent  fever  or 
ague,  and  remittent  fever. 

The  exhalations  which  accumulate  in  close,  ill-ventilated, 
and  crowded  apartments  in  the  confined  situations  of 
densely  populated  cities,  where  no  attention  is  paid  to  the 
removal  of  putrefying  and  excrementitious  substances,  con¬ 
sist  chiefly  of  animal  matter ;  such  exhalations  contain  a 
poison  which  produces  continued  fever  of  the  typhoid  cha¬ 
racter.  There  are  situations,  as  has  been  stated,  in  which 
the  poison  generated  is  so  intense  and  deadly,  that  a  single 
inspiration  of  it  te  capable  of  producing  instantaneous 
death ;  there  are  others  in  which  a  few  inspirations  of  it 
are  capable  of  destroying  life  in  from  two  to  twelve  hours ; 
and  there  ot  hers,  again,  as  in  dirty  and  neglected  ships,  in 
damp,  crowded,  and  filthy  gaols,  in  the  crowded  wards  of 
ill- ventilated  hospitals,  filled  with  persons  labouring  under 
malignant  surgical  diseases,  and  some  forms  of  typhus 
fever  in  the  crowded,  filthy,  close,  unventilated,  damp,  un¬ 
drained  habitations  of  the  poor,  in  which  the  poison  gene¬ 
rated,  although  not  so  immediately  fatal,  is  still  too  potent 
to  be  breathed  long,  even  by  the  most  healthy  and  robust, 
without  producing  fever  of  a  highly  dangerous  and  mortal 
character. 

But  it  would  be  a  most  inadequate  view  of  the  pernicious 
agency  of  this  poison,  if  it  were  restricted  to  the  diseases 
commonly  produced  by  its  direct  operation.  It  is  a  matter 
of  constant  observation,  that  even  when  not  present  in  suf¬ 
ficient  intensity  to  produce  fever,  by  disturbing  the  function 
of  some  organ,  or  set  of  organs,  and  thereby  weakening  the 
general  system,  this  poison  acts  as  a  powerful  predisposing 
cause  of  some  of  the  most  common  and  fatal  maladies  to 
which  the  human  body  is  subject. 

The  deaths  occasioned  in  this  country  by  diseases  of  the 
digestive  organs,  for  example,  by  inflammation  of  the  air- 
passages  and  lungs,  and  by  consumption,  form  a  large 
proportion  of  the  annual  mortality.  No  one  who  lives  long 
in,  or  near,  a  malarian  district  is  ever  for  a  single  hour  free 
from  some  disease  of  the  digestive  organs.  By  the  disorder 
of  the  digestive  organs,  the  body  is  often  so  much  enfeebled 
that  it  is  wholly  incapable  of  resisting  the  frequent  and 
sudden  changes  of  temperature  to  which  this  climate  is 
subject;  the  consequence  is  that  the  person  thus  enfeebled 
perishes  by  inflammation  set  up  in  some  vital  organ,  and 
more  especially  in  the  air-passages  and  lungs,  or  by  con¬ 
sumption,  the  consequence  of  that  inflammation.  If  then, 
as  is  commonly  computed,  of  the  total  number  of  deaths 
that  take  place  annually  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe 
nearly  one-half  is  caused  by  fever  in  its  different  forms,  to 
this  sum  must  be  added  the  number  who  perish  by  the 
diseases  caused  by  the  indirect  operation  of  this  poison. 
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ALLEGORICAL  PAINTING  AND  SCULPTURE. 


V  Poesy  ’  of  Raffaelle.— From  a  Fresco  in  the  Vatican.] 


It  is  superfluous  to  remind  the  reader  how  much  of  alle¬ 
gory  there  is  in  the  thought,  feeling,  and  language  of  all 
nations,  and  how  much  of  concentration  and  vividness  it 
has  given  to  poetry.  The  human  mind  has  a  natural 
tendency  to  embody  its  abstractions — to  give  what  is 
ideal  an  individuality  and  living  form.  We  need  not 
now  inquire  what  connection  this  had  with  the  origin  of 
idolatry,  as  that  is  too  large  a  subject,  and  would  lead  us 
into  conjectural  and  debateable  ground.  But  there  can 
be  no  question  that  the  mind,  without  considerable  culti¬ 
vation,  is  unable  to  grasp  distinctly  and  firmly  what  is 
abstract  or  ideal ;  and  that  it  seizes  with  avidity  any¬ 
thing  which,  by  using  what  it  understands,  seems  to  give 
it  an  idea  of  what  it  does  not  clearly  comprehend.  Thus, 
the  idea  of  moral  actions  being  weighed  in  a  balance  is 
of  very  antient  date,  being  familiar  to  the  Egyptians,  and 
being  found  expressed  in  their  paintings  and  papyri. 
And  thus,  the  Hebrew  poets  indulged  in  the  most  vivid 
Vol.  VII. 


personifications  of  the  Deity.  cc  He  bowed  the  heavens, 
and  came  down,  and  darkness  was  under  His  feet,”  or, 
in  another  place,  “  The  clouds  were  the  dust  of  His  feet.” 
The  New  Testament  writers,  addressing  a  larger  audience, 
and  occupied  with  different  and  wider  objects  than  those 
which  immediately  interested  the  Hebrew  poets,  do  not 
give  us  such  bold  descriptions,  but  generally  exhibit  the 
Deity  to  us  in  the  endearing  relation  of  a  parent — 
“  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven.”  But  they  also  con¬ 
centrate  our  attention,  and  engage  our  affections,  by 
exhibiting  “  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,”  as  if  they  were 
breathing  and  thinking  creatures. 

It  is  however  a  test  of  the  progress  of  a  nation  when  it 
appears  to  be  losing  its  relish  for  allegorical  composition, 
even  though  its  language  cannot  part  with  allegorical  or 
rather  metaphorical  phrases.  It  shows  that  the  reason,  or 
reflective  faculty,  is  becoming  stronger  than  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  keeping  it  in  check*  Fairies,  witches,  and 
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ghosts  have  either  entirely  or  almost  disappeared  from 
the  public  belief;  and  the  most  sanguine  admirer  of 
Shakspeare  does  not  regret  the  change,  even  though  the 
“  weird  sisters”  in  Macbeth  appear  less  awful,  or  the 
ghost  in  Hamlet  less  effective,  than  when  there  lingered 
in  the  minds  of  the  most  instructed  a  latent  kind  of  faith 
as  to  the  reality  of  such  unearthly  creatures.  “  It  is  in 
vain,”  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  speaking  of  the  fairies,  “  to 
regret  illusions  which  must  of  necessity  yield  their  place 
before  the  increase  of  knowledge,  like  shadows  at  the 
advance  of  morn.  These  superstitions  have  already 
served  their  best  and  most  useful  purpose,  having  been 
embalmed  in  the  poetry  of  Milton  and  Shakspeare,  as 
well  as  writers  only  inferior  to  these  great  names.”  And, 
in  like  manner,  it  is  in  vain  to  regret  the  loss  of  that 
relish  for  allegorical  composition  which  distinguished  our 
forefathers,  even  though  it  should  be  at  the  expense  of 
their  exquisite  and  vivid  enjoyment  of  some  of  those 
delightful  allegories  which  adorn  our  literature.  To 
repeat  the  language  of  the  great  novelist,  these  allegories 
“  have  already  served  their  best  and  most  useful  purpose,” 
in  stirring  the  mind  of  the  nation,  and  filling  our  lan¬ 
guage  with  associations  and  ideas.  We  have  to  a  certain 
extent  got  beyond  allegory  ;  and  we  may  safely  affirm 
that  if  some  of  the  most  popular  of  our  allegorical  works 
had  been  produced  for  the  first  time  in  the  present  day, 
they  would  scarcely  have  attracted  a  tithe  of  the  attention 
they  have  done.  Nay,  our  commonest  emblems  or  sym¬ 
bols  are  losing  their  force  and  significancy.  Do  the 
seasons  or  the  months  smile  and  frown  upon  us  with  that 
individuality  of  form  and  aspect  that  they  were  wont  of 
old  ?  Is  not  old  Time  himself  becoming  very  old  ? — his 
scythe  is  dropping  from  his  palsied  hand,  and  his  hour¬ 
glass  is  almost  an  obsolete  instrument.  The  skeleton 
form  of  grim  death  does  not  steal  upon  us  with  that 
fearful  quivering  look,  or  throw  his  dart  with  such  venge¬ 
ful  force.  Britannia,  though  she  keeps  her  seat  upon  our 
copper  coins,  is  certainly  “  wearing  out”  of  our  affections; 
and  yet  doubtless  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  are  as 
much  attached  to  their  country  as  were  their  forefathers. 
And  as  for  Liberty,  we  are  more  likely  to  discuss  the 
meaning  of  the  word,  than  to  erect  her  into  a  goddess  and 
worship  her. 

The  allegories  which  will  retain  their  place  and  in¬ 
fluence,  are  those  which,  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  are 
employed  to  teach  truths  connected  with  our  highest  in¬ 
terests.  All  others,  even  the  most  popular  in  our  own 
language,  will  descend  to  a  place  secondary  to  what  they 
have  hitherto  held.  They  may  be  preserved  as  monu¬ 
ments  of  genius,  or  as  curious  illustrations  of  modes  of 
thought,  but  they  will  not  be  read,  as  they  were  once 
read,  by  thousands,  in  the  spirit  of  an  almost  literal  faith. 
The  present  generation  is  a  more  practical  generation 
than  the  past ;  and  deficient  as  we  are  in  many  of  the 
requisites  of  sound  knowledge,  the  number  of  those  who 
demand  facts  rather  than  fictions,  and  who  reason  upon 
those  facts,  and  form  their  own  opinions,  is  greatly  in¬ 
creased. 

If  we  are  getting  beyond  allegory  in  literature,  much 
more  have  we  got  beyond  it  in  the  fine  arts.  What  artist 
would  now  dream  of  covering  walls  and  ceilings  with 
gods  and  goddesses,  personifications  of  the  muses,  of  vir¬ 
tues  and  vices,  of  seasons,  months,  countries,  and  people  ? 
Allegorical  paintings  are  not  at  all  adapted  to  our  taste  ; 
and  though  we  may  admire  some  of  them  as  works  of 
art,  we  have  little  sympathy  with  the  design.  We  have 
more  sympathy  for  symbols — single  figures,  intended  to 
represent  some  idea  or  quality  :  yet  we  certainly  now  re¬ 
gard  them  with  a  colder  eye,  and  look  upon  them  more 
as  ornaments  than  as  representations.  The  reason  is, 
that  the  great  body  of  the  people  can  now  form  with  ease 
distinct  notions  of  what  is  meant  by  “  Law,”  or  “  Jus¬ 
tice,”  “  Government,”  or  “  Liberty,”  “  Religion,”  of 
“  Charity,”  “  Faith,”  and  “  Hope.”  The  nine  Muses 
may  be  said  to  be  dead  and  gone  for  the  purposes  of 


painting  and  sculpture — or  even  for  the  invocations  of 
poetry  ;  and  the  introduction  of  a  skeleton  to  represent 
Death,  instead  of  being  frightful,  is  becoming  only 
ludicrous.  An  instance  of  this  may  be  seen  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey.  There  is  a  monument  there  by  Rou- 
bi Iliac,  which  represents  a  husband  endeavouring  to 
save  his  wife  from  the  skeleton,  who  is  springing  out 
from  a  drapery,  to  launch  his  dart.  This  was  long 
thought  to  be  a  work  of  art  not  only  exquisite  in 
its  execution,  but  very  impressive.  Sir  Joshua  Rey¬ 
nolds  is  said,  in  the  ‘  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana,5  to 
have  borrowed  an  idea  from  this  sculpture  for  his  picture 
of  the  ‘Mother  and  Sick  Child and  the  introduction  of 
the  guardian  angel,  warding  off  the  stroke  of  the  skeleton, 
is  affirmed  to  be  a  vulgar  idea,  and  singularly  unhappy. 
As  to  the  monument  itself,  though  it  is  an  admirable 
work  of  art,  people  now  either  pass  it  by  with  indifference, 
or  smile  at  it. 

Single  figures,  which  involve  no  complicated  details, 
and  depend  upon  their  expression  for  the  effect  sought 
to  be  produced,  are  certainly  free  from  many  of  the  ob¬ 
jections  which  may  be  urged  against  allegorical  painting. 
In  fact,  they  are  more  allied  to  sculpture  than  to  paint¬ 
ing.  Raffaelle,  who,  of  all  painters,  has  been  termed  the 
“  greatest  master  of  expression,”  painted  some  of  those 
symbolical  or  allegorical  figures,  giving  them  all  that 
dignity  and  grace  which  mark  his  creations.  His  figure 
of  ‘  Poesy,5  of  which  a  copy  accompanies  the  present 
article,  is  in  the  third  chamber  of  the  Vatican,  called  the 
Hall  of  Sciences.  It  is  painted  in  fresco,  and  is  directly 
under  the  picture  representing  the  Dispute  of  the  Holy 
Sacraments.  There  are  three  other  pictures  painted,  like 
this,  in  fresco,  representing  ‘Theology,5  ‘Justice,5  and 
‘  Philosophy.5  These  are  placed  under  the  large  pictures 
of  ‘  Jurisprudence,5  the  ‘  School  of  Athens,5  and  ‘  Par¬ 
nassus.5 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  painted  a  number  of  allegorical 
figures,  and  also  others  which  may  be  said  to  partake  of 
the  allegorical  and  historical.  He  has  also  defended  alle¬ 
gorical  painting  by  various  arguments.  In  lately  notic¬ 
ing  Barry’s  pictures  in  the  Society  of  Arts  (which  are  of 
an  allegorical  nature,  and  are  almost  the  only  series  of 
large  pictures  we  possess  by  an  English  artist),  we  pointed 
out  how  much  more  effective  those  pictures  of  the  series 
were  which  were  more  of  an  historical  than  an  allegorical 
nature.  The  reader  must  decide  according  to  his  taste  or 
predilection — we  can  only  repeat  our  conviction  that  the 
day  for  allegorical  painting  has  gone  by  ;  or  in  other 
words,  that  we  have  advanced. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds’s  allegorical  or  symbolical  figures 
comprise,  amongst  others,  ‘Justice,5  ‘Faith,5  ‘Hope,5 
‘  Fortitude,5  ‘Prudence,5  ‘  Temperance,5  &c.  ‘Prudence5 
is  indicated  by  her  looking-glass ;  ‘  Charity 5  has  children 
clinging  round  her;  ‘Faith5  is  marked  by  the  Cross, 
and  her  “  heavenward”  directed  look  ;  and  ‘  Fortitude5 
has  a  firm  and  erect  attitude,  while  a  lion  reposes  at  her 
feet. 

THE  PRINTER’S  APPRENTICE. 

[Abridged  from  the  Introduction  to  the  ‘  Printer,’  in  the  Series  of  ‘  Industrial 

Guide-Books.’] 

Before  we  proceed  to  describe  the  various  processes 
and  occupations  of  a  printing-office  we  will  endeavour  to 
sketch  the  first  week’s  employment  of  a  youth  as  a 
printer’s  apprentice.  We  will  suppose  him  to  have 
received  the  common  rudiments  of  education — to  have 
a  strong  desire  for  further  improvement — to  have  made 
up  his  mind  to  work  hard,  having  no  prospect  of  main¬ 
tenance  but  by  the  labour  of  his  hands.  He  is  bound 
apprentice  for  seven  years ;  his  master,  who  we  will  say 
has  a  general  bookselling  and  printing  business  in  a 
country  town,  receiving  a  very  small  premium  with  him, 
and  engaging  to  board  and  lodge  him  during  the  term  of 
his  indenture.  He  may,  with  willingness,  learn  almost 
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every  essential  part  of  a  printer’s  business  in  such  a 
position,  for  a  weekly  newspaper  issues  from  his  master’s 
office.  Here  are  regularly  employed  four  compositors,  a 
pressman,  who  is  also  a  compositor,  and  two  apprentices. 
He  has  taken  the  place  of  one  apprentice,  who  has  served 
his  time,  and  is  gone  to  London  to  seek  his  fortune. 

The  Monday  morning  arrives  that  he  is  to  commence 
his  career — to  be  transformed  from  a  schoolboy  into  an 
apprentice — to  begin  a  new  course  of  education,  and  to 
apply  diligently  all  that  he  has  been  hitherto  taught. 
He  is  handed  over  at  an  early  hour  of  a  winter’s  day  to 
his  fellow-apprentice,  four  years  older  than  himself,  who 
is  henceforth  relieved  from  sundry  offices  of  drudgery 
that  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  youngest.  A  broom  is  put  into 
his  hands  to  sweep  the  office,  and  the  lighting  of  the 
fires  is  also  committed  to  his  charge.  If  the  rooms  are 
not  warm  when  the  compositors  come  to  their  work,  his 
welcome  amongst  them  will  not  be  verv  cordial.  To 
light  the  fires  and  to  sweep  the  rooms  will  therefore  be 
his  morning  task ;  and  if  he  considers  this  task  dis¬ 
agreeable,  it  may  console  him  to  know  that  the  late  Mr. 
Hansard,  the  able  and  indefatigable  printer  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  when  he  was  anxious  that  his  men  should 
he  particularly  early  at  their  work,  used  to  be  at  his 
office  an  hour  before  them,  and  take  care  that  clean 
rooms  and  cheerful  fires  were  ready  for  them,  even  if  he 
lighted  the  fires  with  his  own  hands.  Before  our 
apprentice  begins  to  sweep,  he  will  be  instructed  to  pick 
up  all  the  types  that  he  finds  dropped  on  the  floor.  Each 
compositor  ought  to  clear  away  a  portion  of  these  dropped 
letters  ;  but  in  all  offices  such  matters  accumulate,  and 
the  heap  of  types  of  various  sizes  is  called  pye.  To  this 
pye  our  young  apprentice  will  have  to  address  himself, 
as  the  commencement  of  his  typographical  education. 

Monday  is  too  often  a  somewhat  idle  day  amongst 
printers'.  Our  young  apprentice  on  the  day  of  his  pro¬ 
bation  may  see  how  valuable  a  printer  is  who  does  not 
make  St.  Monday.  The  dinner-hour  is  passed,  and  only 
one  man  has  returned  to  his  work  in  the  afternoon. 
Scarcely  any  one  seemed  busy  in  the  morning.  The 
master  enters,  and  looks  around  in  dismay.  A  job  has 
come  in,  that  must  be  finished  that  evening.  It  is  con¬ 
nected  with  some  local  public  business,  and  he  will  give 
offence  to  his  most  valued  connexions  if  it  is  neglected. 
Fortunately  the  master  can  work  himself,  and  is  not 
ashamed  of  working,  though  he  is  wealthy  and  a  man  in 
authority.  He  divides  the  composition  of  the  job  be¬ 
tween  himself,  the  man  who  does  not  keep  St.  Monday , 
and  the  elder  apprentice.  It  is  late  before  a  proof  is 
ready.  “  Now,  my  lad,”  says  the  master  to  our  young 
apprentice,  “  let  me  see  what  school  has  done  for  you — 
read  this  copy  to  me.”  If  our  young  friend  has  im¬ 
proved  his  opportunities  he  will  acquit  himself  credit¬ 
ably,  and  a  good  understanding  will  be  established  be¬ 
tween  his  master  and  himself.  Now  comes  the  correction 
of  the  proof,  then  the  revise,  and  at  last  the  job  has  to 
be  worked  off.  The  journeyman  and  the  apprentice 
apply  themselves  to  this  task ;  the  master,  with  the 
satisfaction  of  having  discharged  his  duty,  repairs  to  his 
family ;  and  the  new  apprentice  is  perhaps  mounted 
upon  a  stool,  to  expedite  the  working  off  the  sheets  by 
doing  what  is  called  the  business  of  a  fly-boy — that  is, 
lifting  the  sheets  off  the  press  as  they  are  pulled,  and 
laying  them  smoothly  on  a  heap.  When  the  job  is 
finished  he  will  perhaps  have  to  take  the  work  home, 
and  it  will  be  ten  o’clock  before  he  gets  his  supper.  This 
is  an  exception  to  the  ordinary  state  of  things,  but  a 
printer,  and  all  concerned  with  him,  must  be  prepared 
to  execute  work  with  the  greatest  promptitude,  at  any 
personal  inconvenience.  Franklin’s  determined  perse¬ 
verance,  when  he  first  became  a  master  printer,  made 
this  unceasing  labour  a  pleasant  habit. 

A  change  has  taken  place  in  the  aspect  of  the  office  on 
Tuesday,  when  compared  with  St,  Monday,  All  the 


men  are  at  their  work  at  eight  o’clock.  The  personal 
effort  of  the  master  on  the  preceding  afternoon  to  repair 
the  ill  consequences  of  the  absence  of  his  men  has  be¬ 
come  known  to  all,  and  it  has  produced  a  better  effect 
than  the  most  solemn  admonition.  The  newspaper 
compositors  are  all  very  busy  distributing  the  pages  of 
the  Journal  which  had  been  issued  to  the  public  on  the 
previous  Saturday  night,  and  by  considerable  exertion 
they  are  ready  for  new  copy  for  the  next  week’s  paper 
late  in  the  afternoon.  The  master  ought  to  be,  and  is, 
prepared  to  give  them  some,  for  he  is  his  own  editor, 
arranging  the  general  news,  writing  local  paragraphs, 
and  putting  together  all  the  multifarious  incidents  of  a 
country  paper.  If  he  is  a  man  of  literary  habits,  which 
is  sometimes  the  case,  he  writes  his  own  leading  article, 
hut  more  frequently  he  employs  another,  upon  whose 
opinions  he  can  rely,  to  furnish  that.  Our  young  ap¬ 
prentice,  if  he  be  a  lad  of  observation,  begins  to  see  a 
new  world  opening  before  him.  He  is  sorting  his  pye, 
and  is  puzzling  over  his  p’s  and  his  q’s,  but  he  soon 
perceives  that  a  printing-office  is  a  complicated  machine 
that  must  be  kept  in  motion  by  one  directing  mind.  He 
is  placed  with  a  diligent  and  able  master,  and  he  will 
improve  his  opportunities.  Fie  sees,  too,  that  a  printing- 
office  is  essentially  connected  with  the  higher  operations 
of  the  intellect,  and  that  the  better  scholar  a  man  is  the 
better  printer  he  will  make.  His  master,  he  perceives, 
must  do  many  things  that  require  knowledge,  readiness, 
and  discretion ;  he  must  at  one  and  the  same  time  be  a 
tradesman,  and  in  some  degree  a  man  of  letters.  He 
sees  there  is  scope  for  his  ambition  ;  and  he  trusts  the 
day  may  come  when  he  shall  have  a  printing-office  of 
his  own,  and  he  asked  for  copy  for  the  next  week’s 
paper.  If  he  wrould  attain  this  distinction  he  must  still 
keep  in  mind  the  great  example  of  printers,  Benjamin 
Franklin.  *  *  *  *  The  second  day  of  his  experience 
will  show  our  apprentice  that  he  may  be  able  to  find 
leisure  for  reading.  The  office  is  closed  at  eight  o’clock, 
and  his  time  is  his  own.  The  two  apprentices  have 
a  room  to  spend  their  evenings  in,  which  is  used  in  the 
day  as  a  place  for  reading  proofs,  or,  as  it  called  in  large 
offices,  a  reading-room.  Flere  are  some  good  and  useful 
books,  and  the  lads  may  spend  two  hours  on  most  even¬ 
ings  happily  and  improvingly.  There  are  many  other 
examples,  besides  that  of  Franklin,  of  printers  who  have 
risen  to  distinction  by  great  industry  coupled  with  that 
love  of  knowledge  which  appears  so  peculiarly  to  belong 
to  their  art. 

Tuesday  was  a  quiet  day,  but  Wednesday  is  eventually 
a  bustling  one.  The  newspaper  compositors  have  plenty 
of  copy  which  the  master  has  prepared, — but  the  one 
compositor-pressman  and  the  apprentice  in  the  job-room 
are  quite  slack,  as  far  as  any  pressing  business  is  con¬ 
cerned  ;  and  they  have  taken  in  hand  ‘  The  Universal 
Spelling-Book,’  which  they  set  up  at  the  rate  of  a  sheet 
a  month,  at  odd  hours  when  they  have  nothing  better  to 
do.  This  is  a  fit  time  for  the  instruction  of  our  young 
apprentice,  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the  cases,  the  mode 
in  which  he  is  to  hold  his  composing-stick,  the  different 
sizes  of  type,  and  so  forth.  He  is  quite  delighted  to  have 
a  kind  and  careful  instructor,  as  he  has  in  the  journey¬ 
man  who  does  not  keep  St.  Monday,  and  who  is  paid 
weekly  wages,  not  working  by  the  piece  as  the  others  do. 
But  this  felicity  does  not  last  long.  The  master  enters 
with  four  or  five  jobs  that  have  come  in  all  together,  and 
that  are  each  wanted  in  the  greatest  possible  hurry.  There 
is  an  auctioneer’s  catalogue, — a  hand-bill,  advertising  a 
reward  for  detecting  certain  evil-disposed  persons  who 
entered  a  farm-yard  the  previous  night,  and  stole  three 
hens, — the  long  announcement  of  a  professor  of  legerde¬ 
main,  who  will  exhibit  the  next  evening  at  the  Swan  Inn, 
— a  new  tailor’s  card, — and  a  circular,  touching  the  debts 
of  Mr.  Jones,  deceased.  The  4  Universal  Spelling-Book’ 
is  instantly  laid  aside, — the  young  apprentice  is  sent  once 
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more  to  sort  his  £ye,  and  is  desired  to  ask  no  questions, 
or  he  accompanies  his  master  to  the  warehouse  to  receive 
the  paper  for  these  various  jobs, — a  compositor  is  called 
to  assist  out  of  the  newspaper  room, — the  reward  hill  and 
the  conjuror’s  bill  are  first  despatched,  and  the  auc¬ 
tioneer’s  catalogue  is  half  done  before  the  office  is  closed. 
There  is  no  time  for  reading  this  evening ;  and  our  young 
apprentice  begins  to  perceive  that  his  best  chance  of 
learning  his  business  is  to  keep  his  eyes  always  open, — 
imitate  as  well  as  he  can  what  he  sees  others  do, — learn 
a  little  at  a  time,  but  learn  that  well,  and  never  doubt 
that  experience  and  diligence  will  do  as  much  for  him  as 
it  has  done  for  all  the  industrious  that  have  gone  before 
him. 

Thursday  is  in  many  respects  the  same  as  Wednesday. 
The  jobs  are  nearly  finished,  and  the  newspaper  com¬ 
positor  has  resumed  his  ordinary  employment.  Our 
young  apprentice  has,  however,  been  very  happily  en¬ 
gaged,  if  the  desire  for  improvement  is  a  prevailing  one 
with  him.  He  has  been  summoned  by  his  master  to 
assist  in  reading  the  proofs  of  the  matter  that  has  been 
already  set  for  the  newspaper.  He  reads  the  copy  aloud, 
and  during  the  two  or  three  hours  of  this  employment, 
he  learns  (for  his  eyes  are  open)  how  the  various  portions 
of  a  newspaper  are  collected  together.  He  perceives  that 
some  of  the  paragraphs  are  cut  out  of  the  London  news¬ 
papers;  some  abridged  by  omitting  details  not  of  general 
interest ;  and  some  altogether  re-written.  He  perceives 
how  the  parliamentary  speech  of  a  Secretary  of  State, 
which  occupied  three  columns  of  the  Times,  is  compressed 
into  twenty  lines ;  and  he  also  sees  that  the  speech  of  the 
member  for  the  borough  in  which  his  master’s  newspaper 
is  published,  which  occupied  twenty  lines  in  the  Times, 
is  printed  from  an  original  copy,  and  occupies  three 
columns  in  his  master’s  newspaper.  These  are  mysteries. 
Considerations  such  as  these  show  him  that  he  has  a  vast 
deal  to  learn  before  he  can  manage  such  a  business  as 
his  master’s  ;  and  he  determines,  we  hope,  to  be  humble 
and  patient  and  diligent,  trusting  that  his  seven  long 
years  may  be  profitably  employed,  and  that  surrounded 
as  he  is  with  so  many  things  that  are  new  and  curious, 
of  which  he  is  now  entirely  ignorant,  he  may  obtain  a 
mastery  over  all,  and  be  happy  and  estimable  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  he  discharges  his  duty.  In  the  service  in  which 
he  has  just  been  employed,  he  has  endeavoured  to  do  his 
best,  and  his  master  is  satisfied.  He  has  read  pretty  cor¬ 
rectly,  and  he  has  tried  to  avoid  that  drawling  tone  which 
is  the  common  practice  of  national  schools  and  Sunday 
schools,  and  indeed  of  most  schools.  He  has  had  a  word 
of  encouragement,  and  he  is  happy. 

On  Friday  morning,  our  young  apprentice  is  sent  to 
the  Post-office,  for  the  letters  are  wanted  earlier  than  by 
the  ordinary  delivery.  He  returns  with  a  handful.  His 
master  is  particularly  pleased.  A  crowd  of  advertise¬ 
ments  have,  come  in  from  all  quarters.  He  sees  that 
more  strenuous  exertion  is  demanded  from  all  in  the  es¬ 
tablishment.  Much  that  is  done  has  to  be  undone,  that 
room  may  be  made  for  the  new  matter  that  has  arrived. 
He  does  not  quite  understand  the  necessity  of  the  case ; 
but  he  perceives  his  master  is  prepared  to  make  great 
sacrifices  to  print  every  line  that  he,  the  young  appren¬ 
tice,  brought  him  from  the  Post-office.  Towards  the 
afternoon,  when  he  is  called  again  to  read,  he  discovers 
that  whilst  what  he  read  on  Thursday  was  given  with 
the  minutest  details,  what  he  is  now  reading  is  as  brief 
and  dry  as  the  auctioneer’s  catalogue.  The  advertise¬ 
ments,  he  has  no  doubt,  have  effected  this  change.  To 
his  mind  they  are  not  half  so  interesting  as  the  account 
of  an  accident  which  the  magic  pen  of  his  master  has 
compressed  into  six  lines,  out  of  a  narrative  which  com¬ 
prised  sixty  in  its  original  form.  At  night  he  talks  about 
this  to  the  elder  apprentice,  who  briefly  tells  him  that  the 
advertisements  pay.  A  new  light  breaks  in  upon  him, 
and  he  sees  that  business  has  laws  of  its  own  which  are 


all-important.  By  the  end  of  his  seven  years,  he  may 
acknowledge  the  truth  of  a  maxim  propounded  by  an 
eminent  merchant  of  our  own  day,  that  what  is  commer¬ 
cially  right  must  be  morally  right. 

Saturday  comes  at  last,  and  it  is  a  day  of  excitement. 
It  is  market-day,  and  the  country  folks  bring  hand-bills 
to  be  printed,  and  advertisements,  and  orders  for  news¬ 
papers.  His  master  runs  here  and  there  between  his 
customers  and  his  men.  A  mysterious-looking  gentle¬ 
man  in  black  comes  to  seethe  proof  of  the  leading  article. 
The  newspaper  grows  into  shape,  the  scattered  parts  are 
dovetailed  together,  and  one  side  at  length  is  sent  to  be 
worked  at  press.  .  His  friend  the  compositor-pressman 
and  the  oldest  apprentice  are  charged  with  this  duty ;  he 
himself  is  reading  boy  for  one  five  minutes,  and  errand 
boy  for  another  five  minutes.  Still  with  all  this  bustle 
there  is  no  confusion.  As  the  clock  strikes  eight  the 
second  side  of  the  paper  is  laid  on  the  press,  and  at  half¬ 
past  eight  he  is  sent  off  with  a  large  bag  of  printed  and 
directed  papers,  to  catch  the  mail  at  the  post-office.  Then 
come  newsmen  who  are  about  to  travel  with  the  news¬ 
papers  in  every  direction ;  and  it  is  not  till  midnight  that 
he  gets  to  bed.  But  he  knows  that  a  day  of  rest  is 
coming.  Fie  shall  go  to  church,  where  he  shall  meet  his 
sister,  and  after  his  dinner  he  may  take  a  quiet  walk  with 
her  into  the  pleasant  fields,  and  thank  God  that  although 
they  are  orphans  they  have  a  heavenly  Father  who 
watches  over  them. 


Influence  of  Commerce  upon  Morals  and  Manners. — 
Upon  the  extent  of  the  commerce  of  a  country  depends 
much  of  the  character  of  its  morals.  Old  virtues  and  vices 
dwindle  away,  and  new  ones  appear.  The  old  members  of 
a  rising  commercial  society  complain  of  the  loss  of  sim¬ 
plicity  of  manners,  of  the  introduction  of  new  wants,  of  the 
relaxation  of  morals,  of  the  prevalence  of  new  habits.  The 
young  members  of  the  same  society  rejoice  that  prudery  is 
going  out  of  fashion,  that  gossip  is  likely  to  be  replaced  by 
the  higher  kind  of  intercourse  which  is  introduced  by 
strangers,  and  by  an  extension  of  knowledge  and  interests : 
they  even  decide  that  domestic  morals  are  purer  from  the 
general  enlargement  and  occupation  of  mind  which  has 
succeeded  to  the  ennui  and  selfishness  in  which  licentious¬ 
ness  often  originates.  A  highly  remarkable  picture  of  the 
two  conditions  of  the  same  place  may  be  obtained  by  com¬ 
paring  Mrs.  Grant’s  account  of  the  town  of  Albany,  New 
York,  in  her  young  days,*  with  the  present  state  of  the 
city.  She  tells  us  of  the  plays  of  the  children  on  the  green 
slope  which  is  now  State  Street;  of  the  tea-drinkings  and 
working  parties,  of  the  gossip,  bickerings,  and  virulent 
petty  enmities  of  the  young  society,  with  its  general  regu¬ 
larity  and  occasional  backsliding;  with  the  gentle  des¬ 
potism  of  its  opulent  members,  and  the  more  or  less  restive 
or  servile  obedience  of  the  subordinate  personages.  In 
place  of  all  this,  the  stranger  now  sees  a  city  with  magnifi¬ 
cent  public  buildings,  and  private  houses  filled  with  the 
products  of  all  the  countries  of  the  world.  The  inhabitants 
are  too  busy  to  be  given  to  gossip,  too  unrestrained  in  their 
intercourse  with  numbers  to  retain  much  prudery:  social 
despotism  and  subservience  have  become  impossible :  there 
is  a  generous  spirit  of  enterprise,  an  enlargement  of  know¬ 
ledge,  an  amelioration  of  opinion.  There  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  perhaps  a  decrease  of  kindly  neighbourly  regard,  and 
certainly  a  great  increase  of  the  low  vices  which  are  the 
plague  of  commercial  cities. — How  to  Observe.  Morals  and 
Manners.  By  Harriet  Martineau. 

Effect  of  Snow  on  Crops. — It  may  be  remarked,  with 
reference  to  the  influence  of  seasons  on  the  productiveness 
of  the  crops  of  corn,  that  the  experience  of  the  results  of 
the  harvests  from  1832  to  1837,  both  inclusive,  falsifies  the 
very  commonly  prevailing  notion  of  the  peculiarly  fertilising 
effects  of  snow,  inasmuch  as  the  five  winters  preceding  that 
of  1836-7  were  distinguished  by  an  extraordinary  absence 
of  snow,  and  yet  they  were  followed  by  five  very  abundant 
wheat-crops.  And  if  the  spring  crops  were  not  in  some  of 
those  years  equally  abundant,  it  was  not  for  want  of  snow 
during  the  previous  winter,  but  for  want  of  rain  in  the 
summer.— History  of  Prices,  by  Thomas  Tooke,  Esq.,  F.R.S 

*  ‘  Memoirs  of  an  American  Lady.’ 
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Salt,  which  is  not  found  in  the  volcanic  -island  of  Ice¬ 
land,  is  abundant  in  that  of  Sicily.  “  Iceland  is  scantily 
supplied  with  metals  ;  vestiges  of  iron  are  abundant,  but 
if  worth  extracting  the  metal,  the  inhabitants  have  neither 
wood  nor  coal  to  do  so.  In  fact,  the  only  mineral  they 
extract  Irom  the  earth  is  a  little  sulphur  from  the  mines 
ot  Krusivik,  which  is  scarcely  worth  the  labour  of  pre¬ 
paring  it.”  Cargoes  of  salt  are  occasionally  shipped  to 
Iceland  from  Liverpool  and  Hull.  Sicily,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  has  silver,  lead,  copper,  mercury,  alum,  coal,  rock- 
salt,  bitumen,  gypsum,  &c.  The  preparation  and  ex¬ 
portation  of  sulphur  and  salt  constitute  a  portion  of  its 
trade.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Iceland  was  more 
fertile  and  productive  in  former  times,  before  it  was  sub¬ 
jected  to  some  of  those  tremendous  earthquakes  and 
volcanic  irruptions  which  almost  destroyed  the  face  of 
the  country.  But  though  Sicily  has  “  ever  been  subject 
to  alarming  and  desolating  earthquakes,”  and  Mount 
iEtna  has  poured  out  its  streams  of  lava,  the  country 
generally  is  naturally  as  fertile  as  ever  it  was  in  ancient 
times,  and  requires  only  industry  and  intelligence  to 
make  it  one  of  the  most  productive  spots  on  the 
globe. 

Rock-salt  is  found  in  various  places  in  Sicily ;  and 
salt  is  also  manufactured  by  the  common  process  of 
evaporation.*  There  are  salt-works  on  the  eastern  and 
western  sides  of  the  island;  and  salt  is  also  imported 
from  ports  on  the  southern  side,  brought  down  along 
with  other  commodities  from  the  interior.  On  the  eastern 
side,  a  few  miles  north  of  Syracuse,  are  the  large  and 
profitable  salt-works  of  Sajona.  They  lie  at  the  end  of 
an  isthmus,  or  neck  of  land,  thus  described  by  Captain 
Smyth  : — “  The  south  side  of  the  harbour  of  Augusta  is 
formed  by  the  promontory  of  Magnisi,  which,  though 

*  See  a  paper  on  “  common  salt,”  in  vol.  iv.,  p.  66,  of  the 
*  Penny  Magazine.’  Sicily  has  also  been  described,  both  gene¬ 
rally  and  in  detail,  in  various  papers  in  the  first  and  subsequent 
volumes. 


joined  to  the  main  by  an  isthmus,  is  generally  called  an 
island.  It  is  of  moderate  height,  and  was  the  ancient 
peninsula  of  Thapsus,  where  the  ill-fated  Athenians 
landed  previously  to  attacking  the  Epipolac.  It  appears 
well  calculated  for  a  grand  lazaretto  (should  their  com¬ 
merce  ever  require  it)  for  the  ports  of  Syracuse  and 
Augusta,  being  equidistant  from  both ;  and  though 
malaria  exists  in  the  adjacent  plain,  the  island  is  not 
affected  by  it.  The  salt-works  are  at  the  end  of  the 
isthmus,  and  not  far  from  them  is  a  column  erected  by 
Marcellus  in  commemoration  of  his  success  over  the 
Syracusans.” 

South  from  Syracuse,  at  Marzamemi,  which  is  near 
the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  island,  there  is  a  salt 
lake.  Marzamemi  is  described  as  “  a  small  filthy  vil¬ 
lage,  which,  during  the  fishing  season,  is  strewed  with 
the  blood  and  intestines  of  the  tunny.”  The  salt  lake 
renders  the  site  valuable,  as  the  necessary  salt  is  there 
made.  Round  by  the  south  side  of  the  island  is  Poz- 
zallo,  the  principal  port  of  the  district  or  county  of 
Modica.  Modica  is  the  most  active  district  in  Sicily ; 
the  country  produces  corn,  tobacco,  oil,  wine,  soda,  hemp, 
wool,  canary-seed,  cheese,  butter,  bitumen,  and  salt ; 
“  and  although  there  are  no  woods,  there  is  so  great  a 
quantity  of  game  as  to  form  an  article  of  export.  The 
trade  is  principally  with  Malta,  which  is  supplied  from 
hence  with  these  necessaries  in  exchange  for  cloth, 
spirits,  hardware,  and  colonial  produce.”  The  river 
Salso,  anciently  called  the  Southern  Himera,  which  falls 
into  the  sea  near  Alicata,  on  the  south  coast,  is  rendered 
brackish  by  the  junction  of  a  stream  which  runs  from 
salt  mines  near  Caltanisetta.  There  are  also  various  salt- 
springs  in  Sicily,  a  group  of  which  are  represented  in 
the  wood-cut.  Houel  terms  them  les  salinelles. 

The  two  chief  places  on  the  western  end  of  Sicily  are 
Marsala,  well  known  for  its  wine;  and  Trapani,  equally 
well  known  for  its  manufacture  of  salt.  A  large  portion 
of  the  country  adjoining  Trapani  “  is  laid  out  in  exten- 
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sive  salt-works,  by  the  construction  of  innumerable  cause¬ 
ways,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  enclosing  square 
places,  which  communicate  by  dams  with  each  other. 
Into  these  the  sea-water  is  conducted  by  regular  grada¬ 
tions,  and  exposed  in  a  state  of  stagnation  to  the  influence 
of  the  sun ;  as  the  evaporation  advances,  the  bittern*  is 
successively  scooped  into  the  farther  divisions,  in  the  most 
distant  of  which  the  crystallization  takes  place,  and  a  new 
supply  of  the  nearest  water  is  from  time  to  time  admitted, 
until  the  crust  has  increased  to  a  certain  thickness.  The 
salt  is  then  heaped  up  in  pyramids  ready  for  exportation, 
without  any  precaution  to  preserve  them  against  rain, 
except  their  form,  and  the  hardness  they  acquire  by  time. 
The  heaps  of  salt  at  a  distance  resemble  the  tents  of  an 
encampment. 

Besides  her  mineral  and  vegetable  productions,  Sicily 
has  some  of  the  finest  fisheries  in  the  Mediterranean. 
The  tunny  is  still  eagerly  sought  after,  as  it  was  by  the 
Greeks,  Carthaginians,  and  Romans.  The  sword-fish  is 
also  caught ;  the  anchovy,  the  mullet,  prawns,  shrimps, 
crabs,  but  the  lobster  is  rare  ;  coral  is  also  fished  lor, 
but  yields  the  greatest  profit  to  the  merchants  of  Trapani. 

Pindar,  in  his  first  4  Olympic  Ode,’  addressed  to  Hiero, 
king  of  Syracuse,  terms  him 

“  The  monarch,  whose  supreme  command, 

In  Sicily’s  prolific  land. 

The  righteous  sceptre  sways.” 

That  it  was  a  remarkably  “  prolific  land,”  all  history 
testifies,  and  that  it  was  also  populous,  the  extensive  ruins 
scattered  over  the  country,  and  its  ancient  cities,  bear  wit¬ 
ness.  “  Indeed  the  splendour,  wealth,  power,  and  popula¬ 
tion  of  Syracuse,  have  for  so  many  ages  been  the  theme  of 
history  and  of  poetry,  that  almost  every  one  feels  himself  a 
citizen.  When  we  see  before  us  the  vestiges  of  a  mighty 
city  upwards  of  fifteen  miles  in  extent,  the  accounts  we 
have  received  do  not  appear  exaggerated.” 

That  Sicily  is  still  a  “  prolific  land,”  and  might  be 
made  much  more  so,  is  evident  from  the  catalogue  of  her 
exports — bees-wax,  bullocks,  brandy,  canary  seed,  can- 
tharides,  capers,  cheese,  coral,  cork,  cotton,  flax,  hemp, 
hides,  honey,  lemons,  linen  rags,  linseed,  macaroni,  mad¬ 
der  roots,  nitre,  nuts,  pulse,  raisins,  rice,  salt,  silk,  sulphur, 
snow ,  soap,  squills,  timber,  tobacco,  wheat,  and  wool, 
not  to  mention,  in  addition,  her  minerals  and  fisheries. 

CAPTAIN  BACK’S  EXPEDITION  TO  THE  POLAR 

SEAS.f 

In  1836,  at  the  instance  of  the  Geographical  Society,  the 
Government  consented  to  send  out  an  expedition  to  the 
North  Polar  Sea  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  coast¬ 
line  between  Regent’s  Inlet  and  Point  Turnagain, 
along  which  no  navigator  had  yet  sailed  ;  and  in  the 
month  of  May,  Captain  Back  was  appointed  commander. 
H.M.S.  Terror,  which  had  been  strengthened  in  her 
timbers  and  fastenings  in  the  most  substantial  manner, 
was  put  into  commission  for  the  voyage,  and  pro¬ 
visioned  with  large  quantities  of  pemmican  made  from 
the  choicest  meat  and  seasoned  with  spices,  also  with 
preserved  meats  and  soups  and  a  variety  of  anti- scor¬ 
butics.  There  was  a  liberal  supply  of  warm  clothing, 
and,  in  short,  everything  was  done  which  the  most 
anxious  foresight  could  point  out  as  likely  to  add  to 
comfort  in  the  inhospitable  regions  to  which  the  expedi¬ 
tion  was  bound.  On  the  16th  of  June  the  ship  cleared 
the  river  under  tow  of  a  steam-boat,  which  proceeded  as 
far  as  the  Orkneys,  and  on  the  22nd  left  the  Terror  to 
shape  her  course  for  Cape  Farewell,  the  north-eastern 
point  of  Greenland.  On  the  10th  of  July  the  ship’s 
company  were  put  upon  two-thirds  allowance  of  pro- 

*  See  vol.  iv.,  p.  G6,  for  an  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the 
bittern. 

‘  Narrative  of  an  Expedition  in  H.M.S.  Terror,  undertaken 
with  a  view  to  Geographical  Discovery  on  the  Arctic  Shores,  in 
the  years  1836-7.  By  Captain  Back,  ll.N.’  London  :  Murray. 
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visions,  with  the  exception  of  oatmeal  and  spirits,  of 
which  they  had  an  ample  supply  on  board.  Thus  early 
did  the  preparations  commence  for  those  contingencies 
which  occur  so  suddenly  in  the  polar  seas.  On  the 
29th  of  July  the  rapid  fall  of  the  thermometer  prepared 
them  to  expect  ice,  and  next  day  they  fell  in  with  several 
large  bergs,  one  of  which  was  300  feet  high.  On  the 
30th  they  entered  a  stream  of  ice  with  all  sails  set,  and 
the  water  being  as  smooth  as  a  mountain-tarn,  they  pur¬ 
sued  their  intricate  course  without  difficulty  ;  but  next 
day  the  ice  became  more  compact,  and  on  the  2nd  of 
August  there  was  an  end  to  their  progress  for  the  pre¬ 
sent,  owing  to  its  being  completely  “  packed.”  A  large 
berg  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  ship  lost  its 
equilibrium,  and  before  it  regained  its  basis  its  fearful 
motion  showed  how  nearly  they  had  escaped  one  of  the 
peculiar  dangers  of  polar  navigation.  A  partial  opening 
in  the  ice  enabled  the  ship  to  plough  its  way  through  for 
some  distance,  but  their  progress  was  soon  again  im¬ 
peded,  and  the  ship  was  fastened  by  an  ice-anchor  to  a 
berg,  which  required  to  be  carefully  watched  lest  it  should 
turn  over ;  and  a  heavy  “  floe  ”  having  given  it  a  shock, 
the  greatest  uncertainty  followed  as  to  the  result,  and  men 
were  prepared  to  cut  the  hawsers,  under  the  expectation 
of  the  mass  losing  its  balance.  To  avoid  being  enclosed 
in  the  ice  amongst  which  the  berg  drifted  them,  they 
were  compelled  to  cast  off.  The  ship  laboured  in  vain 
to  make  any  progress,  and  the  contest  was  given  up.  An 
iceberg  to  which  they  were *  again  fastened  drifted  them 
southward.  On  the  13th  there  appeared  a  probability 
of  escaping  from  their  imprisonment,  but  as  the  ship 
made  its  way  amongst  masses  of  ice  more  than  half  a 
mile  in  length,  they  closed  impenetrably  behind  her. 
Sometimes  they  made  satisfactory  progress,  and  were  at 
others  compelled  to  retrace  their  course  lest  the  ship 
should  be  nipped.  Amidst  this  disheartening  navigation 
they  reached  on  the  18th  a  solid  mass  of  ice,  which  it 
was  hopeless  to  encounter ;  “  it  glared,”  says  Captain 
Back,  “  in  one  undivided  mass  to  the  utmost  limits  of 
sight.”  Again  the  singular  and  apparently  capricious 
character  of  polar  navigation,  which  forbids  despair 
under  the  most  desperate  appearances,  permitted  them  to 
pursue  their  voyage ;  but  on  the  23rd  new  interruptions 
occurred  just  at  the  time  when  their  hopes  were  most 
anxiously  bent  on  reaching  Frozen  Straits.  “  Had  there 
only  been  a  channel  as  wide  as  a  hrook  ”  they  would 
have  effected  their  purpose  ;  but  “  excepting  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  ship,  where  the  black  streaks  of  water 
looked  like  inky  lines  on  a  fair  sheet  of  paper,  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach  all  was  ice.”  Their  surprise  at  first 
was,  not  how  they  were  to  get  out  of  their  imprisoned 
space,  but  how  they  got  there.  On  the  25th  a  change  of 
the  wind  again  gave  them  hope,  and  they  did  manage  to 
gain  a  mile  or  two,  but  amidst  shocks  from  the  ice  which 
would  have  effected  the  destruction  of  an  ordinary  vessel ; 
and  as  they  slowly  made  way  the  ice  closed  in  upon 
them  ere  the  ship  had  gone  twice  its  length.  On  the  1st 
of  September,  to  add  to  their  uncomfortable  prospects,  an 
early  winter  set  in  at  a  time  when  former  navigators  had 
been  enjoying  in  the  same  latitude  a  temperature  abso¬ 
lutely  genial  in  comparison.  Captain  Back  was  of 
opinion  that  the  ice  had  not  broken  up  at  ail  in  the 
preceding  year,  and  hence  their  difficulties  were  greater 
than  could  ordinarily  have  been  anticipated.  Here, 
almost  in  sight  of  the  point  which  they  were  so  anxious 
to  reach,  they  were  confined  without  any  hope  of  escape 
for  a  period  of  eight  or  nine  months.  Captain  Back, 
in  recording  the  few  trivial  events  which  occurred, 
the  visit  of  a  raven,  or  the  flight  of  a  snow-bunting, 
exclaims,  “  What  must  be  the  wearisome  uniformity  of 
a  life  in  which  incidents  such  as  these  become  memo 
rable  !”  But  the  dangers  which  threatened  the  existence 
of  the  ship  roused  them  to  exertion.  Sometimes  she 
creaked  as  if  in  agony  with  the  pressure  of  the  ice  $ 
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doors  refused  to  sliut ;  the  water  gained  a  passage  be¬ 
tween  the  strained  timbers ;  and  it  was  necessary  to 
prepare  for  any  disastrous  emergency  which  might 
come  upon  them  in  an  instant.  Provisions  and  preserved 
meats,  with  other  necessaries,  were  got  ready  to  place 
upon  the  ice  in  case  of  the  ship  being  wrecked.  The  ice 
at  this  time  was  slowly  advancing  in  upheaved  masses, 
hut  in  the  very  crisis  of  their  fate  its  progress  was  pro¬ 
videntially  arrested,  the  wind  having  suddenly  changed. 
In  the  ice  surrounding  the  Terror  “  the  mould  of  the 
ship  was  stamped  as  perfectly  as  a  die.”  Nothing 
daunted  by  their  formidable  difficulties  they  began  cutting 
a  canal  in  the  ice  with  axes,  but  desisted,  as  the  vacant 
space  was  immediately  filled  up  with  other  pieces.  After 
they  had  been  a  month  in  this  position,  another  attempt 
to  increase  their  chance  of  safety  was  made.  Ice-saws 
fixed  to  large  triangles  and  worked  by  a  pulley  were 
used  with  a  view  of  cutting  out  a  dock  in  which  the  ship 
might  escape  the  immense  pressure  ;  and  it  was  calcu¬ 
lated  that  in  ten  days  the  work  might  have  been  effected ; 
but  on  the  25th  of  September  a  separation  of  the  ice  in 
which  they  were  enclosed  took  place,  and  they  drifted 
along  with  one  of  the  masses  into  which  it  was  broken. 
But  their  perils  were  not  diminished  by  this  circum¬ 
stance.  On  the  27th  of  September  they  were  not  above 
three  miles  from  the  shore,  yet  the  ship  remained  firmly 
imbedded,  and  in  momentary  danger  of  being  wrecked. 
A  piece  of  ice  drove  against  her  with  such  force  as  to 
raise  the  stern  seven  feet  and  a  half  out  of  water,  and 
there  being  no  ice  to  which  the  boats  could  be  attached 
with  safety,  they  were  kept  slung  to  the  ship  ready 
for  instant  use.  Captain  Back  says — “  Thus  ended  a 
month  of  vexation,  disappointment,  and  anxiety,  to  me 
personally  more  distressing  and  intolerable  than  the 
worst  pressure  of  the  worst  evils  which  had  befallen  me 
in  any  other  expedition.”  The  objects  of  the  expedition 
were  slipping  out  of  their  grasp ;  opportunities  for 
making  interesting  experiments  and  observations  were 
passing  by  ;  and  their  plans  for  passing  the  winter  with 
something  like  snugness,  and  for  rendering  its  long  and 
dreary  hours  as  agreeable  as  possible,  Were  likely  to  be 
defeated.  The  temperature  became  lower  and  the  air 
more  bitter  and  piercing.  Timber  creaked  with  the  con¬ 
traction  caused  by  the  cold.  In  the  officers’  cabins  the 
cold  was  below  the  freezing  point,  a  point  which  it  only 
reached  on  one  or  two  occasions  in  England  in  the  open 
air  during  the  last  severe  winter. 

Nothing  now  remained  but  to  make  the  best  of  their 
untoward  circumstances,  and  bv  moral  resistance  to  meet 
their  difficulties  with  cheerfulness.  The  officers  and  crew 
consisted  in  all  of  sixty  individuals,  many  of  the  former  and 
all  the  latter  being  volunteers.  There  were  only  three  or 
four  of  them  who  could  not  write,  and  all  could  read ;  most 
of  them  had  never  been  out  of  a  collier  ;  about  six  had 
served  in  Greenland  whale-ships,  and  a  few  had  been  on 
board  a  man-of-war.  Captain  Back  however  had  reason 
to  regret  that  all  his  crew  were  not  of  the  latter  class,  and 
he  remarks  “  how  greatly  discipline  improves  the  mind, 
and  how  the  regular  service-man  is  to  be  preferred  for 
all  hazardous  or  difficult  enterprises.”  The  men  who 
had  served  in  the  royal  navy  are  more  sociable  and  self- 
denying  than  those  who  have  never  been  animated  by  a 
spirit  which  peculiar  circumstances  have  rendered  a 
powerful  self-sustaining  impulse.  There  was  a  want  of 
social  co-operation  in  the  crew,  which  occasionally  was 
very  perplexing  to  their  anxious  commander ;  but  with 
the  exertions  of  the  officers  they  managed  to  amuse 
themselves,  though  if  left  alone  they  would  often 
saunter  about  though  at  the  risk  of  being  frost-bitten. 
There  was  no  other  defect  in  the  crew  as  a  body  than 
that  which  must  inevitably  exist  betwixt  men  who  have 
been  trained  in  a  course  of  wholesome  discipline  and 
those  taken  at  hazard  from  situations  in  which  their 
habits  have  been  under  scarcely  any  regulation.  Their 


patient  fortitude  on  all  occasions  connected  with  the 
service  was  admirable.  The  winter  amusements  of  the 
crew  were  intended  to  benefit  them  both  morally  and 
physically.  A  masquerade  was  got  up  on  the  22nd  of 
October  under  the  superintendence  of  the  first-lieutenant, 
and  afforded  an  evening  of  hearty  frolic  and  enjoyment 
in  the  midst  of  circumstances  apparently  as  forlorn  as 
human  beings  could  well  be  placed  in.  On  the  29th  of 
November  a  play  was  performed  by  the  officers,  and  the 
crew  undertook  on  their  part  to  produce  another  theatri¬ 
cal  piece  some  time  afterwards.  Whenever  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  they  were  employed  six  hours  a  day  at  some  easy 
work  on  the  ice.  They  built  snow-walls  and  galleries 
from  the  ship  in  various  directions.  A  game  of  leap¬ 
frog  occasionally  took  place :  and  for  some  time  both 
officers  and  men  engaged  daily  in  the  game  of  foot-ball. 
These  sports  and  exercises  relieved  the  mind  and  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  preservation  of  health.  Nothing  was 
omitted  which  could  effect  this  object ;  a  swing  fixed  at 
the  bowsprit  was  in  great  request  as  long  as  the  novelty 
lasted.  Whimsical  figures  were  cut  in  the  ice  and  placed 
near  the  ship ;  and  a  “  hummock  ”  of  ice  from  which 
observations  were  taken  was  jocosely  enough  called 
Mount  Pleasant.  The  condition  of  Captain  Back  was 
perhaps  the  least  enviable ;  though  he  had  the  consola¬ 
tion  of  knowing  that  everything  had  been  done  which 
the  utmost  devotion  to  the  service,  required,  tie  was 
much  disappointed  in  being  unable  to  make  some  im¬ 
portant  magnetic  experiments.  Eight  months  after  his 
departure  from  England  he  said  seemed  longer  than  any 
three  years  of  his  former  adventurous  life.  “  The  past 
had  a  dim  and  shadowy  indistinctness  which  magnified 
its  proportions.” 

On  the  12th  of  December  a  registering  thermometer 
was  sent  up  by  a  kite  to  the  height  of  1200  feet,  when 
the  cold  was  found  to  be  8°  greater  than  on  the  ice. 
One  of  the  crew  falling  accidentally  into  the  water  expe¬ 
rienced  an  agreeable  sensation,  owing  to  its  temperature 
being  15°  warmer  than  the  air.  The  days  were  some¬ 
times  so  cold  that  the  men  could  not  take  their  accus¬ 
tomed  exercise  in  the  open  air ;  and  on  one  night  it  was 
so  intense  that  an  individual  who  crossed  from  one  part 
of  the  ship  to  another  to  register  the  thermometer  had 
his  face  frost-bitten,  so  rapid  was  the  loss  of  heat  conse- 
sequent  on  exposure  to  the  air.  A  pistol-ball  of  mercury 
in  a  frozen  state  was  fired  into  a  piece  of  wood.  When 
the  weather  became  a  little  milder  it  is  spoken  of  as 
rising  to  zero.  The  sun  deserted  them  altogether  for 
twelve  days.  A  drying-room  was  fitted  up  as  a  means 
of  avoiding  the  consequences  of  wet,  and  each  man  was 
required  to  change  his  clothes  on  coming  from  the 
outside. 

The  perils  encountered  during  the  winter  were  of  a 
nature  which  demanded  all  the  force  of  mind  and  all 
the  consolitary  resources  of  which  they  could  avail  them¬ 
selves,  in  order  to  meet  them  without  being  cast  down. 
At  one  time  the  disruption  of  the  ice  presented  them 
with  prospects  of  reaching  a  safe  anchorage,  and  at 
another  they  drifted  within  two  miles  of  an  iron-bound 
coast,  against  which  the  ice  was  forced  up  to  the  height 
of  thirty  or  forty  feet,  amidst  a  dismal  grinding  sound. 
To  keep  out  of  this  pressure  they  were  now  left  to  de¬ 
pend  on  the  integrity  of  the  “  floe  ”  in  which  they  were 
imbedded,  and  the  dissolution  of  which  had  at  an  earlier 
period  being  anxiously  hoped  for.  It  withstood  the 
commotion  occasioned  by  storms  and  spring-tides,  but  at 
length  without  any  apparent  external  cause  many  miles 
of  ice  of  which  it  was  composed  were  crumbled  to  pieces 
up  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  ship.  The  singular 
scene,  which  met  Captain  Back’s  eyes  during  a  short 
walk  from  the  ship  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  the 
extent  of  the  destructive  power  which  had  been  at  work 
on  the  floe,  calls  forth  the  following  remarks : — • 
“  What  a  multitude  of  reflections  rushed  into  the  mind ! 
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—-the  might  of  nature — the  physical  feebleness  of  man  — 
and  yet  again  the  triumph  of  spirit  over  matter — man, 
trusting  in  his  own  unquenchable  energy  and  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  an  omnipresent  Providence,  braving  Nature  in 
the  very  strongholds  of  her  empire,  and  if  not  successful 
in  the  encounter,  yet  standing  up  unvanquished  and 
undismayed !” 

[To  be  concluded  in  our  next.] 


THE  HORSE  IN  THE  MALAYAN  ARCHIPE¬ 
LAGO,  &c. 

[From  *  Moore’s  Notices  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.’] 

In  every  country  lying  east  of  the  Burrampooter,  and 
south  of  the  tropic,  the  horse,  however  diversified,  is  little 
better  than  a  pony.  This  fact,  after  quitting  Bengal,  is 
first  noticed  in  the  countries  of  Cassay,  Ava,  and  Pegue. 
Here  the  horse  seldom  equals  thirteen  hands  high,  but  is 
active,  spirited,  and  well  formed.  As  we  proceed  to  the 
south  and  east,  the  horse  becomes  more  diminutive,  and 
those  of  Lao,  Siam,  and  the  southern  provinces  of  China 
are  inferior  in  size  and  beauty  to  those  of  Ava  and  Pegue. 
The  Siamese  and  Cochin-Chinese  have  no  cavalrv,  and 
make  no  use  of  their  ponies  except  for  riding  on  ordinary 
occasions.  Even  for  this  last  purpose  they  are  not  es¬ 
teemed,  the  elephant  being  always  preferred  as  a  more 
respectable  and  dignified  mode  of  conveyance.  In  the 
Malayan  peninsula  there  are  no  plains  or  roads,  and  the 
inhabitants,  living  almost  exclusively  on  the  low  and 
woody  banks  of  the  rivers,  naturally  substitute  their  ca¬ 
noes  and  boats  for  beasts  of  carriage  and  burden,  and 
hence  the  horse  has  not  yet  been  naturalized  amongst 
them.  Proceeding  eastward  in  the  Malayan  islands,  the 
horse  first  occurs  in  the  interior  of  Sumatra,  and  here  we 
have  two  of  the  best  breeds  known  in  these  countries,  the 
Achin  and  Batta,  both  very  spirited  but  small,  and  bet¬ 
ter  suited  for  draught  than  the  saddle. 

Of  all  the  countries  of  the  Archipelago,  the  horse  is 
most  frequent  in  the  island  of  Java.  The  Javanese  pony 
is  generally  larger  than  that  of  Sumatra,  and  lias  more 
the  form  of  a  horse,  is  more  temperate,  but  less  gay  and 
handsome.  Two  distinct  races  may  be  described — that 
of  the  plains,  and  that  of  the  mountains.  The  first  of 
these  is  somewhat  coarse — somewhat  sluggish  in  dispo¬ 
sition,  and  so  large  as  occasionally  to  reach  the  height  of 
thirteen  hands  and  an  inch.  The  second  is  small  and 
hardy,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  kuningan,  a  breed  in  the 
interior  of  Cheribon,  sometimes  very  handsome.  The 
horse  is  used  in  Java  for  the  saddle,  and  as  a  beast  of 
burden,  but  never  by  the  natives  in  agricultural  labour  or 
any  species  of  draught.  Europeans  use  them  extensively  in 
their  carriages,  and  on  the  level  and  well-constructed 
roads  of  Java  the  traveller  is  conveyed  at  the  rate  of 
twelve  and  even  fifteen  miles  an  hour  in  a  carriage  drawn 
by  four  of  these  little  animals.  We  must  take  this  op¬ 
portunity,  however,  to  remark  that  there  is  no  advantage 
whatever  in  the  employment  of  this  diminutive  breed  of 
cattle.  A  pair  of  good  English  post-horses  will  go  a 
stage  of  fifteen  miles  on  such  roads  as  those  of  Java 
without  difficulty.  To  perform  the  same  distance  in  a 
carriage  of  the  same  weight  requires  twelve  Javanese 
ponies.  One  horse  therefore  is  equal  to  six  ponies,  and 
as  at  the  utmost  a  full-grown  horse  will  not  consume 
above  double  the  food  of  a  pony,  the  charge  of  maintain¬ 
ing  him,  in  proportion  to  the  work  he  is  capable  of  per¬ 
forming,  is  no  more  than  one  third. 

The  horse,  but  of  a  very  inferior  breed,  is  found  on  the 
islands  of  Bali  and  Lombok.  Passing  over  these  we  come 
to  the  island  of  Sambawa,  which  produces  two  different 
races — those  of  Tamboro  and  Bima.,  The  last,  especially 
those  of  Gunong  Api,  are  by  far  the  handsomest  breed  of 
the  Archipelago,  and  are  extensively  exported.  The  Bima 
ponies  possess  strength,  symmetry,  and  beauty  \  and  at 
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first  appearance  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  Arab. 
Upon  a  closer  examination,  however,  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  are  entitled  to  be  considered  as  possessed  of  the 
qualities  designated  blood ,  in  the  language  of  the  turf, 
and  which  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  Arab,  and  his  de¬ 
scendant — the  English  race-horse.  The  limbs  indeed 
exhibit  this  character,  but  it  is  wanting  in  the  skin  and 
coat,  which  are  thick  and  harsh,  and  it  is  not  even  present 
in  the  shape  and  ei;  "ession  of  the  head,  although  very 
pretty. 

After  passing  Sambawa,  the  horse  is  traced  to  Flores, 
Sandal-wood  Island,  and  Timor ;  but  nowhere  farther 
to  the  east  ;  being  unknown  in  the  Moluccas,  New 
Guinea,  and  the  neighbouring  islands.  Next  to  Java, 
the  horse  is  found  in  the  greatest  abundance  on  the  is¬ 
land  of  Celebes.  Upon  the  whole,  we  consider  this  to 
be  the  best  breed  of  the  Archipelago.  In  the  great  island 
of  Borneo,  the  horse  is  found  only  in  its  north-eastern 
extremity  opposite  to  the  Suluk  cluster,  where  also,  as  well 
as  in  the  group  of  the  Philippine  islands,  it  is  frequent. 
The  Philippine  pony  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of 
Celebes,  but,  judging  from  the  specimens  we  have  seen, 
is  somewhat  larger  than  this,  and  in  figure  and  beauty 
inferior  to  the  breeds  of  Sambawa,  Java,  and  Sumatra. 
We  do  not  imagine  that  it  contains  any  admixture  of  the 
Spanish  blood,  although  this  has  been  suspected. 

Within  the  Archipelago,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
the  colour  of  the  horse  is  singularly  connected  with  qua¬ 
lity,  temper,  and  locality.  The  prevailing  colour  of  the 
Achin  ponies  is  piebald,  which  becomes  rarer  and  rarer 
as  we  proceed  eastward.  A  Bima  pony  of  this  colour  is 
as  rarely  seen  as  a  black  Arab.  The  prevailing  colour 
of  the  Batta  pony  is  bay  and  mouse  colour.  In  Java  the 
best  horses  are  those  of  the  most  prevalent  colours,  viz. 
bays  and  greys ;  and  roan  and  mouse  coloured  horses 
are  very  generally  good.  The  worst  colours  are  black 
and  chestnut.  The  Javanese  have  such  a  dislike  to  the 
latter  colour,  that  chestnut  horses  are  not  permitted  to 
appear  at  their  public  tournaments.  Bays,  greys,  and 
duns  are  the  best  and  most  frequent  colours  in  the  Bima 
ponies.  Blacks  and  chestnuts  are  not  frequent,  but  they 
are  not  considered  inferior.  Greys  and  bays  prevail 
amongst  the  ponies  of  Celebes  and  the  Philippines,  nearly 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 

There  is  one  interesting  question  which  deserves  a  few 
words.  Is  the  horse  a  native  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  ? 
This  is  a  point  involved  in  as  much  difficulty  here  as  in 
every  other  part  of  the  world,  America  excepted.  Look¬ 
ing  to  the  physical  character  of  these  islands,  seldom  con¬ 
taining  grassy  plains  fit  to  pasture  the  horse,  we  should 
not  at  first  view  be  disposed  to  consider  this  animal  indi¬ 
genous.  This  would  seem  to  be  confirmed  if  Mr.  Mars- 
den’s  derivation  of  the  most  common  native  term  can  be 
relied  upon.  This  word,  Kuda,  he  derives  from  the  In¬ 
dian  word  Gliora ,  from  which  it  might  appear  that  the 
islanders  derived  the  horse  from  the  country  of  the  Hindus. 
But  this  most  probably  would  equally  be  the  case,  if  the 
Hindus  instructed  the  islanders  in  taming  and  breakino-- 
in  the  horse,  so  that  etymology  leaves  us  just  where  we 
were.  The  horse  is  found  wild  only  in  the  plains  of 
Celebes,  but  it  so  happens  that  this  is  just  the  country 
which  etymology  seems  to  decide  is  not  the  native  place 
of  the  horse,  for  the  name  which  he  bears  in  the  dialects 
of  that  island  is  borrowed  from  the  Javanese,  and  indeed 
by  one  idiom  he  is  designated  the  “  Buffalo  of  Java.” 
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THE  OLD  ENGLISH  BALLADS.— ROBIN  HOOD  —No.  VI. 

u  A  famous  man  was  Robin  Hood, 

The  English  ballad-singer’s  joy  ” — Wordsworth 


[Robin  Hood’s  Stride,  or  Mock  Beggar  s  Hall,  near  Birchoven,  in  Youlgrave.  Derbyshire.*] 


Mahomet  raised  his  army  by  fanaticism,  and  paid  them 
by  promises  on  Paradise ;  Marlborough  raised  his  regi¬ 
ments  by  beat  of  drum,  and  paid  them  by  taxes ;  and 
Napoleon  created  his  legions  by  conscription,  and  paid 
them  by  the  plunder  of  nations  ;  but  Robin  Hood,  as 
great  a  man  m  his  way  as  any  of  the  three,  raised  his 
woodland  archery  among  sturdy  beggars,  and  maintained 
them  at  the  expense  of  the  wealthier  members  of  church 
and  state.  Each  of  these  modes  has  had  admirers : 
Robin’s  seems  to  us  the  most  original.  When  he 
reigned,  England  swarmed,  as  now,  with  mendicants  ; 
some  real,  more  feigned,  and  all  willing  to  beg  rather 


than  work,  and  steal  rather  than  beg.  They  were  of 
all  hues,  all  lands,  and  all  ages  :  pilgrims,  with  a  palm- 
branch  in  one  hand,  and  a  dirk  concealed  in  their 
girdles ;  beggars,  with  pike-staves  to  enforce  the  cha¬ 
rity  they  solicited;  tinkers,  who  mended  pots  almost 
as  dexterously  as  they  robbed  the  folds ;  shepherds, 
who  carried  stones  in  their  scrips,  and  could  convert 
their  crooks  readily  into  quarter-staves ;  monks,  who 
served  our  Lady  less  devoutly  in  the  church  than  St. 
Nicholas  in  the  greenwood  ;  and,  we  add  it  with  shame, 
minstrels,  who,  with  harp  in  hand  and  sword  at  side, 
made  townland  and  village  pay  handsomely  for  their  un- 


*  From  an  original  drawing  in  the  Banks’  Archery  Collection.  Addit.  MSS..  No.  6318.  Brit.  Mus.  A  note  on  the  drawing  says  : 
— “  The  tradition  of  the  neighbourhood  is,  that  Robin  Hood  and  Little  John  stood  upon  Eastwood  Rocks,  about  1^  miles  off,  and 
$hot  at  this  stone  Little  John’s  hit  it,  but  Robin  Rood’s  fell  short  of  it  in  the  valley  below,” 
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desired  songs.  These  motley  hands  furnished  men,  and 
sometimes  money,  to  the  sovereign  of  Sherwood  :  no  dex¬ 
terous  recruiting  officer  of  our  times  ever  surpassed  him 
in  singling  out  handy  lads,  on  whose  foreheads  nature  had 
written  invisibly  the  word  “  soldier  he  knew  a  true 
customer  at  a  glance ;  the  determined  step,  the  resolute 
air,  the  tart  answer,  and  the  arrow-like  sharpness  of  eye, 
marked  him  for  the  long-bow  and  quarter-staff ;  while 
the  whining  tone,  the  lazy  step,  the  supplicating  air,  the 
apparel  well  repaired,  and  the  meal-bags  well  filled, 
spoke  to  Robin,  as  plainly  as  in  words,  that  he  looked  on 
a  wretch,  rich  and  sordid,  who  had  not  the  soul  to  enjoy 
the  cash  he  had  collected,  and  was  therefore  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  diamond  in  a  dunghill,  a  purse  in  a  midden- 
stead  to  the  outlaws  of  the  forest.  Several  ballads  relate 
Robin’s  adventures  with  sturdy  mendicants,  and  they  are 
neither  the  least  amusing  nor  the  least  instructive  of  the 
collection. 

The  first  beggar  with  whom  it  was  his  luck  to 
encounter  was  of  Scotch  birth  or  extraction,  and  it  seems 
quite  plain  that  Robin  did  not  well  know  in  what  class  to 
place  him,  the  sturdy  or  the  sordid.  One  evening,  while 
on  his  road  from  Barnsdale,  he  foregathered  with  this 
northern  customer. 

“  He  met  a  beggar  on  the  way, 

Who  sturdily  could  gang  ; 

He  had  a  pike-staff  in  his  hand, 

That  was  both  stark  and  strang. 

A  clouted  cloak  about  him  was, 

That  held  him  frae  the  cauld  ; 

The  thinnest  bit  of  it,  I  guess, 

Was  more  than  twenty  fauld.” 

A  meal-bag  was  suspended  from  his  neck,  he  had  three 
hats  stuck  on  his  head,  and  a  noble  pike-staff  in  his  hand  : 
Robin  at  once  concluded  that  he  was  wealthy,  and  as 
such  proceeded  to  deal  with  him. 

e<  Tarry,  tarry,  good  Robin  he  says, 

Tarry  and  speak  with  me  ; 

He  heard  him  as  he  heard  him  not, 

And  fast  on  his  way  can  hie, 

O,  its  far  to  my  lodging-house, 

And  it  is  growing  late  ; 

If  they  have  supt  ere  I  come  in, 

I  will  look  wondrous  blate.” 

“  Thou  art  a  sordid  fellow,”  said  Robin  ;  “  I  see,  if  you 
get  your  own  supper,  you  care  not  about  mine ;  so,  at  a 
word,  either  lend  me  some  money,  or  lay  down  thy  clouted 
cloak,  loose  the  strings  of  thy  pokes,  let  me  grope 
for  thy  gold,  and  take  what  will  serve  my  turn  ;  nay,  an 
thou  art  sulky,  I  shall  soon  see  if  thy  beggar-skin  will 

resist  an  arrow.” 

• 

"  The  beggar  smiled,  and  answer  made. 

Far  better  let  me  be  ; 

Think  not  that  I  will  be  afraid 
Of  thy  bit  crooked  tree. 

Or  that  I  fear  thee  any  whit, 

For  thy  sharp  nips  of  sticks  ; 

I  know  no  use  for  them  so  meet, 

As  to  make  pudding  pricks.” 

Robin  grew  wroth  with  the  Scotsman  for  speaking  so 
scornfully  of  his  bow  and  arrows,  and  suddenly  putting 
an  arrow  in  its  place,  and  placing  his  fingers  on  the  string, 
drew  it  a  span — he  was  not  allowed  to  draw  it  farther. 

"  The  beggar  with  his  noble  tree 
Reached  him  so  sound  a  rout, 

That  both  his  bow  and  broad  arrow 
In  flinders  flew  about. 

Good  Robin  bound  him  to  his  brand, 

But  that  proved  likewise  vain  ; 

The  beggar  lighted  on  his  hand 
With  his  pike-staff  again.” 

'With  his  right  arm  disabled,  and  his  bow  broken, 
Robin  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  mendicant,  who  laid  on 
such  load  with  his  pike-staff,  that  he  fell  in  a  swoon. 


g  Come,  stand  up,  man,  the  beggar  said, 

’Tis  shame  to  go  to  rest ; 

Stay  till  thou  get  thy  money  told, 

I  think  it  were  the  best. 

And  syne  go  to  the  tavern  house, 

And  buy  both  wine  and  ale  ; 

Thereat  thy  friends  will  crack  full  crouse 
Thou  hast  been  at  the  dale.” 

Leaving  the  Outlaw  lying  insensible,  the  beggar  marched 
boldly  onward ;  he  was  not  however  out  of  sight,  when 
three  of  Robin’s  men  arrived,  and  finding  their  master  in 
a  swoon,  they  cast  water  on  his  face,  and  when  he  came 
to  his  senses,  inquired  how  all  this  happened. 

<(  A  beggar  with  a  clouted  cloak. 

Of  whom  I  feared  no  ill, 

Hath  with  his  pike-staff  clawd  my  back, 

I  fear  ’twill  ne’er  be  well. 

See  where  he  goes  out  owre  yon  hill, 

With  three  hats  on  his  head  ; 

If  e’er  you  loved  your  master  well, 

Go  and  revenge  this  deed.” 

One  outlaw  remained  with  Robin,  the  other  two  hast¬ 
ened  after  the  beggar.  “  Hollo,  lads  !”  cried  their  master, 
“  take  care  of  his  pike-staff  !  An  he  get  room  to  use  it, 
you  will  come  by  the  worse.”  They  bowed,  and  bolted 
off ;  but  as  they  ran,  they  resolved  to  use  wile  against 
wile  :  a  near  way  through  the  woods  placed  them  in  the 
beggar’s  way,  and  both  springing  upon  him  at  once  with 
rough  words  and  sharp  dirks,  overmastered  him,  had 
him  at  their  mercy,  and  sticking  up  his  pike-staff  at  a 
little  distance,  they  stood  to  consult  what  was  best  to 
be  done.  “  For  God’s  sake,  noble  gentlemen,”  said  the 
mendicant,  “  harm  not  a  feeble  man,  who  never  harmed 
any  one  in  all  his  life.” 

"  Tbou  liest,  false  loon,  they  said  again, 

For  all  that  may  be  sworn, 

Thou  hast  nigh  slain  the  gentlest  man 
That  ever  yet  was  born. 

And  back  again  thou  shalt  be  led, 

And  fast  bound  shalt  thou  be, 

To  see  an  lie  will  have  thee  slain, 

Or  hanged  on  a  tree.” 

“  Ah,  I  am  in  a  sad  plight,”  thought  the  beggar,  on 
hearing  this  ;  “  but  were  I  once  more  on  my  feet  with  my 
pike-staff  in  my  hand,  they  should  find  it  a  hard  task  to 
take  me  but  whither  I  pleased.  Let  me  see  now,  there 
are  wiles  in  all  trades,  and  if  I  use  some  of  my  own  well, 
I  may  get  out  of  their  hands.”  He  mused  for  a  moment, 
and  then  said  aloud,  “  Brave  gentlemen,  good  gentlemen, 
be  merciful  to  a  miserable  man  :  what  I  did  was  all  in 
self-defence :  but  if  you  will  be  indulgent,  I  can  be 
liberal. 


"If  you  will  set  me  fair  and  free, 

And  do  me  no  more  dere, 

An  hundred  pounds  I  will  you  give, 

And  some  more  odd  siivere. 

That  I  have  gathered  these  many  years, 

Beneath  this  clouted  cloak, 

And  hid  up  wonder  privilie 
I’  the  bottom  of  my  poke.” 

This  was  a  sore  temptation  to  the  two  outlaws,  who 
stepped  aside  and  began  to  confer  upon  it.  “We  can  take 
his  money,”  they  observed,  “  and  then  slay  him,  and  tell 
our  master  that  we  were  obliged  to  kill  him  :  the  hundred 
pounds  will  then  be  all  our  own.”  They  turned  to  the 
beggar  and  said,  for  present  pay  they  would  do  as  he  de¬ 
sired,  on  which  he  loosed  his  cloak  and  spread  it  on  the 
ground,  and  laid  down  sundry  other  pokes  to  hinder  the 
wind  from  scattering  his  meal : — then 

"  He  took  a  great  bag  from  his  halse, 

It  was  nigh  full  of  meal, 

Two  pecks  in  it  at  least  there  was. 

And  mair.  I  wot  full  weel. 
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In  every  hand  he  took  a  nook 
Of  that  great  leathern  mail, 

And  with  a  fling  the  meal  he  shook 
Into  their  faces  liaill. 

Wherewith  he  blinded  them  so  close, 

A  stime  they  couldna  see, 

And  then  in  heart  he  did  rejoice, 

And  grasped  his  lusty  tree.” 

r  No  sooner  had  he  seized  his  pike-staff  than  he  applied 
it  to  the  shoulders  of  the  outlaws,  and  as  he  thrashed 
them  he  cried,  “  What !  must  I  dust  the  meal  off  your 
clothes  ?  If  my  pokes  have  blinded  you,  I  shall  knock 
the  meal  out  of  your  een.”  They  ran,  and  he  followed, 
thrashing  them  at  every  halt  made,  and  they  were  many, 
to  clear  their  eyes.  “  Aha I”  exclaimed  Robin  Hood, 
when  the  two  delinquents  came  up,  “  You  have  sped  well, 
you  have  been  at  the  01111.”  On  hearing  of  their  mis¬ 
adventure  he  cried,  “  Fye,  fye,  we  are  shamed  for  a  year 
and  a  day ;”  yet  he  could  not  help  smiling  to  think 
that  his  two  self-sufficient  friends 

11  Had  gotten  a  taste  o’  the  tree.” 

r  The  next  mendicant  whom  it  was  Robin’s  fortune  to 
meet  served  him  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Scottish  beggar  :  he  came  in  the  guise  of  a  shepherd  ; 
not  with  roses  in  his  shoes  and  ribbons  in  his  hair,  but 
rough,  clouted  and  country-like,  with  a  good  strong  crook 
in  his  hand.  Robin  found  him  lying  at  his  length  on 
the  ground,  and  thus  saluted  him  : — 

a  Arise,  arise !  cried  jolly  Robin, 

And  now,  come,  let  me  see 
What’s  in  thy  bag  and  bottle,  I  pray, 

Come,  show  it  unto  me. 

What’s  that  to  thee,  thou  proud  fellow  ? 

Tell  me,  as  I  do  stand, 

What  hast  thou  to  do  with  my  bag  and  bottle  ? 

Let  me  see  thy  command. 

My  sword  which  hangeth  by  my  side 
Is  my  command,  I  know ; 

So  let  me  taste  of  thy  bottle  and  bag. 

Else  it  may  breed  thee  woe.” 

“Not  a  mouthful,  not  a  drop,  thou  saucy  fellow,” 
replied  the  Shepherd,  “  until  I  am  compelled,  and  know 
if  thy  deeds  be  as  big  as  thy  words.”  “  I  will  fight  thee, 
shepherd,  for  twenty  pounds,”  said  Robin,  “  and  there  it 
is,  good  red  gold.  What  hast  thou  to  lay  against  it  ?  ” 
“  Bag  and  bottle,”  answered  the  Shepherd ;  “  bag  and 
bottle ;  I  have  nothing  else.”  “  It  is  sufficient,”  said 
Robin.  “  Well,  then,  out  with  thy  sword,”  cried  the 
Shepherd  peevishly  ;  “  you  seem  fond  of  talking  :  this  hook 
of  mine  will  tell  you  that  more  than  words  are  wanted.” 

il  So  they  fell  to  it  full  hardy  anti  sore, 

It  was  on  a  summer’s  day  ; 

From  ten  till  four  in  the  afternoon, 

The  Shepherd  held  him  play. 

Robin’s  buckler  proved  his  chief  defence, 

And  saved  him  many  a  bang  ; 

For  every  blow  the  Shepherd  gave, 

Made  Robin's  sword  cry  twang.” 

Worse  followed,  and  Robin  was  beaten  to  his  knees : 
he  then  begged  permission  to  blow  his  horn :  the 
Shepherd,  quite  a  pastoral  hero,  cried  “  Blow  away — 
one  foot  I  shall  not  flee.”  Yet  he  was  somewhat  startled 
when  Littlejohn,  ever  obedient  to  Robin’s  blast,  appeared 
at  his  side. 

(( What  is  the  matter,  cried  Little  John, 

Master,  come  tell  to  me  ; 

My  case  is  bad,  quoth  Robin  Hood, 

The  Shepherd  hath  conquered  me. 

I  am  glad  of  that,  cries  Little  John, 

Shepherd,  turn  then  to  me ; 

A  bout  with  thee  I  mean  to  have. 

Either  come  fight  or  flee.” 

“  With  all  my  heart,  thou  proud  fellow,”  answered  the 
Shepherd ;  “  what  did  for  master  may  do  for  man  ;  thou 


slialt  taste  of  the  crook,  I  warrant  thee.”  And  as  he 
spoke  he  struck. 

“  The  Shepherd  he  gave  John  a  bang 
With  his  hook  below  the  chin  ; 

Beshrew  thy  heart,  said  Little  John, 

Thou  basely  dost  begin. 

Nay,  that  is  nought,  the  Shepherd  said  ; 

So  either  yield  me  the  day, 

Or  I  will  bang  thee  back  and  sides, 

Before  thou  goest  thy  way.” 

On  these  words  the  contest  was  renewed  ;  but  a  bard 
bang  or  two  from  the  hook  admonished  Robin  that  his 
follower  was  losing  ground.  “  Hold  thy  hand,  Shep¬ 
herd,”  he  said ;  “  hold  thy  hand ;  thou  hast  fairly  won 
my  twenty  pounds  in  gold.”  “  Ye  may  say  that  safely,” 
said  Little  John  ;  “  he  is  the  pride  and  flower  of  shep¬ 
herds.”  It  is  likely  that  the  hero  of  the  crook  united 
himself  to  Robin’s  ranks ;  there  is  nothing  however  in 
the  ballad  to  countenance  this  surmise. 

The  next  adventure  with  beggars  on  which  we  mean 
to  touch  is  one  in  which  Little  John  alone  was  engaged, 
and  in  which  he  came  off  not  only  triumphant  but  en¬ 
riched.  Of  this  hero,  who  stands  in  fame  next  to  Robin 
Hood,  there  are  many  traditions  both  English  and  Scot¬ 
tish  ;  the  former  make  him  a  wanderer  in  the  woods  of 
Derbyshire  and  Nottingham,  and  intimate  that  he  was 
called  Little  because  he  was  large  ;  a  ballad  which  is  too 
modern  to  cite  as  sure  authority  countenances  this,  while 
that  veracious  historian  Hector  Boece  says,  “  In  Moray 
land  is  the  kirk  of  Pette,  where  the  banes  of  Little  John 
remain,  to  the  admiration  of  many  people.  He  has  been 
fourteen  foot  of  height,  with  square  members  effeiring 
thereunto.  Six  years  before  the  coming  of  this  worK  to 
light  we  saw  his  hanch-hone,  as  mickle  as  the  haill  bone 
of  ane  man ;  for  we  shot  our  arme  into  the  mouth 
thereof.”  This  northern  legend  is  matched  by  one  of 
the  south.  In  the  churchyard  of  Hathersage  in  Derby¬ 
shire  is  still  shown  the  grave  of  Robin’s  right-hand 
man  ;  it  is  marked  by  two  small  stones,  one  at  the  head 
and  the  other  at  the  foot,  and  the  ground  between  them 
measures  thirteen  feet  four  inches.  On  examining  the 
grave  in  other  days  with  pickaxe  and  spade,  a  thigh¬ 
bone  measuring  in  length  two  feet  five  inches  and  a  half 
is  said  to  have  been  found  at  the  depth  of  two  yards.  In 
the  village  near  the  church  an  old  cottage  is  shown, 
called  little  John’s  birth-place.  These  traditions  will 
prepare  the  reader  for  the  exploit  related  in  the  ballad 
called  4  Little  John  and  the  Four  Beggars.’ 

It  would  seem  that  on  a  time  Robin  Hood  and  his 
merry  men  had  either  little  to  eat  or  little  to  do,  and  so  it 
was  resolved  that  some  one  should  go  on  a  begging 
adventure — the  choice  fell  on  Little  John. 

“  Says  John,  if  I  must  a-begging  go, 

I  will  have  a  palmer’s  weed  ; 

With  a  staff  and  coat  and  bags  of  each  sort, 

The  better  then  I  may  speed. 

So  give  me  now  a  bag  for  my  bread, 

And  another  to  hold  my  cheese, 

And  one  for  a  penny,  should  I  chance  to  get  any, 
That  naething  I  may  leese.” 

All  this  was  no  sooner  said  than  done,  and  John, 
equipped  like  a  mendicant  palmer,  set  out  on  his  mis¬ 
sion.  It  would  seem  however  that  it  was  not  without 
some  suspicion  that  prey  was  at  hand — 

“  For  as  he  was  walking  himself  alone, 

Four  beggars  he  chanced  to  spy, 

One  deaf,  two  blind,  while  a  fourth  came  behind  ; 
Says  John,  here’s  brave  companye. 

What  is  there  to  do,  Sirs  ?  said  Little  John ; 

Why  ring  all  these  bells  P  said  he  ; 

Whose  dog  is  a  hanging  P  Come,  let  us  be  ganging, 
That  we  the  plain  truth  may  see.” 

The  four  beggars  disliked  and  soon  resented  the 
intrusion  of  the  fifth  brother  into  a  walk  which  they 
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seemed  to  regard  as  their  own.  “  There  is  no  dog  a 
hanging,”  said  the  first  beggar,  “  hut  there  is  a  man 
dead,  which  will  afford  us  bread  and  cheese,  and  possibly 
one  poor  penny.”  The  second  beggar  was  of  a  fiercer 
nature ;  to  hard  words  he  added  blows. 

«  We  have  brethren  in  London,  another  he  said, 

So  have  we  in  Coveutrie, 

In  Berwick  and  Dover,  and  all  the  world  over ; 

But  ne’er  a  crooked  carle  like  thee. 

Therefore  stand  back,  thou  crooked  carle, 

And  take  that  knock  on  the  crown. 

Nay,  brethren,  cried  John,  before  I  begone 
A  bout  I  will  have  with  you  roun’.” 

John  had  already  weighed  the  characters  of  the  four 
beggars,  and  proved  them  to  be  of  the  sordid  and  bully¬ 
ing  class.  “  Fight  one,  fight  all,”  he  exclaimed  ;  and  to 
work  he  went. 

“  John  nipped  the  dumb  and  made  him  to  roar, 

And  the  blind  he  made  to  see, 

And  he  that  was  lame  for  the  last  seven  years, 

He  made  him  run  faster  than  he. 

And  flinging  them  all  against  the  wall, 

With  many  a  sturdy  bang, 

It  made  John  to  sing  to  hear  the  gold  ring, 

That  against  the  wall  cried  twang.” 

One  ran  east,  another  ran  west,  but  those  that  ran 
fared  no  better  than  those  who  remained,  for  they  left 
their  cloaks  and  wallets  a  prey  to  Little  John,  who,  on 
proceeding  to  examine  his  spoil,  found  more  than  he  had 
even  hoped  for. 

‘  For  what  found  he  in  the  beggars’  bags, 

But  six  hundred  pounds  and  three  ; 

If  I  drink  water  while  this  doth  last, 

Then  an  ill  death  may  I  dee. 

O,  my  begging  trade  I  will  now  give  o’er, 

My  fortune  hath  been  so  good ; 

Therefore  I’ll  not  stay,  hut  haste  me  away 
To  the  Forest  of  merry  Sherwood.” 

No  sooner  said  than  done  ;  John  made  his  way  hack 
to  Robin  Hood’s  dominions,  and  as  he  knew  his  haunts 
he  soon  found  his  master  and  all  his  company.  “  What 
news  now,  Little  John  ?”  he  exclaimed  ;  “  what  news 
hast  thou,  tell  me,  and  how  hast  thou  sped  in  begging  ?” 

(i  No  news  but  good,  quoth  he,  Little  John, 

In  begging  full  well  have  I  sped  ; 

Six  hundred  and  three  have  I  here  for  thee, 

In  silver,  and  gold  so  red. 

Then  Robin  Hood  took  Little  John  by  the  hand, 

And  danced  round  the  Trystal  Tree  ; 

If  we  drink  water  while  this  doth  last, 

Then  an  ill  death  may  we  dee.” 

The  favourite  resort  of  Robin  Hood  and  Little  John 
and  their  comrades,  when  they  desired  to  enjoy  the  wine 
of  which  they  had  deprived  some  luxurious  abbot  or 
sheriff,  was  a  remarkable  group  of  stones  or  rocks  near 
Haddon  Hall  in  Derbyshire,  where  the  Outlaw  is  believed 
to  have  built  a  sylvan  palace  and  reigned  lord  of  all,  in 
spite  of  the  Norman  strengths  of  Haddon  and  Chatsworth. 
Two  stones  rise  above  their  neighbours,  and  here  an  old 
tradition  says  that  Robin  sat  on  one  and  Little  John  on 
the  other,  delivering  judgment  on  litigated  matters  of 
Forest  Law;  while  another  tradition  still  older  asserts 
that  Robin  leaped  or  stepped  from  the  summit  of  one  to 
the  other  to  show  his  wondrous  agility,  and  that  in  con¬ 
sequence  the  stones  have  ever  since  been  called  Robin 
Flood’s  Stride. 

A.  C. 


The  Earwig. — The  great  dread  of  the  Ear-wig  entering 
the  ear  is  a  popular  error,  whence,  indeed,  the  animal  de¬ 
rives  its  trivial  name.  Like  many  other  insects,  it  enters 
any  cavity  in  search  of  food  or  shelter ;  and  it  may,  like 
them,  enter  the  human  ear  as  well  as  any  other  hole  or  hol¬ 
low,  but  that  it  has  a  special  predilection  for  that  situation 
is  a  mistaken  notion  respecting  the  habits  of  the  Forficula. 
— ‘Miscellaneous  Memoranda’  in  Notes  on  Nets,  hv  the 
Hon.  and  Rev.  C.  Bathurst. 


Sagacity  of  the  Elephant. — A  friend  of  mine,  who  had 
resided  at  Ceylon,  went  to  the  London  Zoological  Gardens. 
There  was  at  that  time  an  Elephant,  a  native  of  Ceylon, 
belonging  to  the  Society,  in  the  Gardens ;  he  at  first  took 
no  particular  notice  of  my  friend,  showing  him  no  more  at¬ 
tention  than  he  did  to  any  of  his  other  visitors  ;  but  when 
the  poor  animal  heard  himself  addressed  in  the  Cingalese 
tongue,  he  exhibited  the  most  unequivocal  signs  of  joy  and 
pleasure ;  turning  his  trunk  about,  and  caressing  his  new 
friend  with  all  the  delight  of  one  who  in  “a  strange  land” 
welcomes  the  arrival  of  another  from  his  native  country. — 
‘  Miscellaneous  Memoranda  ’  in  Notes  on  Nets,  by  the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  C.  Bathurst. 


Muslim  Saints. —  Shah  El-Karmanee,  another  celebrated 
saint,  had  a  beautiful  daughter,  whom  the  Sultan  of  his 
country  sought  in  marriage.  The  holy  man  required  three 
days  to  consider  his  sovereign’s  proposal,  and  in  the  mean 
time  visited  several  mosques,  in  one  of  which  he  saw  a  young 
man  humbly  occupied  in  prayer.  Having  waited  till  he 
had  finished,  he  accosted  him,  saying,  “  My  son,  hast  thou 
a  wife?”  Being  answered,  “No;”  he  said,  “  I  have  a 
maiden,  a  virtuous  devotee,  who  hath  learned  the  whole  of 
the  Kur-an,  and  is  amply  endowed  with  beauty.  Dost 
thou  desire  her?” — “  Who,”  said  the  young  man,  “  will 
marry  me  to  such  a  one  as  thou  hast  described,  when  I 
possess  no  more  than  three  dirhems.  ?  ” — “7  will  marry  thee 
to  her,”  answered  the  saint:  “  she  is  my  daughter,  and  I 
am  Shah  the  son  of  Shujaa  El-Karmanee:  give  me  the 
dirhems  that  thou  hast,  that  I  may  buy  a  dirhem’s  worth  of 
bread,  and  a  dirhem’s  worth  of  something  savoury,  and  a 
dirhem’s  worth  of  perfume.”  The  marriage-contract  was 
performed ;  but  when  the  bride  came  to  the  young  man, 
she  saw  a  stale  cake  of  bread  placed  upon  the  top  of  his 
mug;  upon  which  she  put  on  her  izar,  and  went  out.  Her 
husband  said,  “  Now  I  perceive  that  the  daughter  of  Sliah 
El-Karmanee  is  displeased  with  my  poverty.”  She  answered, 
“  I  did  not  withdraw  from  fear  of  poverty,  but  on  account 
of  the  weakness  of  thy  faith,  seeing  how  thou  layest  by  a 
cake  of  bread  for  the  morrow.” — Mr.  Lane’s  Notes  to  his 
New  Translation  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 


Connection  between  the  Natural  Features  of  a  Country 
and  its  Morals  and  Manners.— Much  depends  on  whether 
it  is  flat  or  mountainous,  pasture  or  arable  land.  It  appears 
from  fact,  too,  that  much  depends  on  minor  circumstances, 
— even  on  whether  it  is  damp  or  dry.  It  is  amusing  to  the 
traveller  in  Holland  to  observe  liow  new  points  of  morals 
spring  up  out  of  its  swamps,  as  in  the  East  from  the  dry¬ 
ness  of  the  deserts.  To  injure  the  piles  on  which  the  city 
is  built,  is  at  Amsterdam  a  capital  offence;  and  no  inhabit¬ 
ant  could  outgrow  the  shame  of  tampering  with  the  vegeta¬ 
tion  by  which  the  soil  of  the  dykes  is  held  together.  While 
Irish  children  are  meritoriously  employed  in  gathering 
rushes  to  make  candles,  and  sedges  for  thatch,  “  the  veriest 
child  in  Holland  would  resent  as  an  injury  any  suspicion 
that  she  had  rooted  up  a  sedge  or  a  rush,  which  had  been 
planted  to  strengthen  the  embankments.”*  Such  are  cer¬ 
tain  points  of  morals  in  a  country  where  water  is  the  great 
enemy.  In  the  East,  where  drought  is  the  chief  foe,  it  is  a 
crime  to  defile  or  stop  lip  a  well,  and  the  greatest  of  social 
glories  is  to  have  made  water  flow  were  all  before  was  dry. 
In  Holland,  a  malignant  enemy  cuts  the  dyke  as  the  last 
act  of  malice :  in  Arabia,  he  fills  up  the  wells.  In  Holland, 
a  distinct  sort  of  moral  feeling  seems  to  have  grown  up 
about  intemperance  in  drink.  The  humidity  of  the  climate, 
and  the  scarcity  of  clear,  wholesome  water,  oblige  the  in¬ 
habitants  to  drink  much  of  other  liquids.  If  moderation  in 
them  were  not  made  a  point  of  conscience  of  the  first  import¬ 
ance,  the  consequences  of  their  prevalent  use  would  be 
dreadful.  The  success  of  this  particular  moral  effort  is 
great.  Drunkenness  is  almost  as  rare  in  Holland  as  care¬ 
lessness  in  keeping  accounts  and  tampering  with  the  dykes. 
There  is  no  country  in  the  world  whose  morals  have  more 
clearly  grown  out  of  its  circumstances  than  Holland.  How 
to  Observe — Morals  and  Manners,  bv  Harriet  Martineau. 

*  ‘Travels  of  Minna  and  Godfrey  in  Many  Lands,’  p.  53, 
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PETRIFIED  CASCADE  OF  PAMBOUK  KALESI. 


[The  Petrified  Cascade  of  Pambouk  Kalesi,  the  uatient  Hierapolis.  in  Asia  Minor.] 


The  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  is  washed  on  three  sides 
by  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Black  seas,  and  on  the 
east  is  joined  to  Persia  by  the  mountain-range  or  system 
of  the  Taurus.  This  country,  rich  in  historical  associa¬ 
tions,  interesting  also  to  the  Biblical  student,  as  con¬ 
nected  with  the  labours  of  the  apostles,  and  the  “  apoca¬ 
lyptic  churches,”  and  whose  surface  may  be  almost  said 
to  be  literally  strewed  with  the  ruins  of  its  former  magni¬ 
ficence  and  grandeur,  is  comparatively  little  known. 
Modern  geographers  draw  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
information  respecting  it  from  Strabo,  who  died  a.d.  25. 
It  formed  one  of  the  finest  divisions  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire.  “  The  provinces  of  the  East,”  says  Gibbon,  “  pre¬ 
sent  the  contrast  of  Roman  magnificence  with  Turkish 
barbarism.  The  ruins  of  antiquity  scattered  over  un¬ 
cultivated  fields,  and  ascribed  by  ignorance  to  the  power 
of  magic,  scarcely  afford  a  shelter  to  the  oppressed  pea¬ 
sant  or  wandering  Arab.  Under  the  reign  of  the 
Caesars,  the  proper  Asia  alone  contained  five  hundred 
populous  cities,  enriched  with  all  the  gifts  of  nature,  and 
adorned  with  all  the  refinements  of  art.  Eleven  cities  of 
Asia  had  once  disputed  the  honour  of  dedicating  a  temple 
to  Tiberius,  and  their  respective  merits  were  examined 
by  the  senate.  Four  of  them  were  immediately  rejected, 
as  unequal  to  the  burthen ;  and  among  these  was  Lao- 
dicea,  whose  splendour  is  still  displayed  in  its  ruins. 
Laodicea  collected  a  very  considerable  revenue  from  its 
flocks  of  sheep,  celebrated  for  the  fineness  of  their  wool ; 
and  had  received,  a  little  before  the  contest,  a  legacy  of 
above  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  by  the  testament  of 
a  generous  citizen.  If  such  was  the  poverty  of  Laodicea, 
what  must  have  been  the  wealth  of  those  cities  whose  j 


claims  appeared  preferable,  and  particularly  of  Perga- 
mus,  of  Smyrna,  and  of  Ephesus,  who  so  long  disputed 
with  each  other  the  titular  primacy  of  Asia.” 

About  six  miles  from  Laodicea  was  Hierapolis,  renowned 
for  its  mineral  waters.  These  two  ranked  among  the 
chief  cities  of  Phrygia.  Phrygia  was  the  name  of  a  very 
large  central  province  of  Asia  Minor  ;  and  the  Phrygians 
boasted  of  being  the  most  antient  people  in  the  world. 
The  country  exhibits  decided  marks  of  having  been  the 
seat  of  violent  volcanic  action ;  Strabo  describes  a  part  of 
it  as  the  Burnt  Region;  “  of  the  country  near  the 
Mseander  (the  Mseander  falls  into  wrhat  was  called  the 
iEgean  Sea,  and  now  the  Archipelago),  he  says,  in  his 
usual  obscure  manner,  ‘  nearly  the  whole  district  of  the 
Mseander  is  liable  to  earthquakes,  and  is  burrowed  under 
by  channels  full  of  fire  and  water  as  far  as  the  interior  of 
the  country.’  The  whole  western  part  of  Asia  Minor  is 
full  of  thermal  springs ;  they  are  found  also  at  Brusa, 

near  the  range  of  the  Olympus .  The  rivers  also 

are  loaded  with  calcareous  sediment,  and,  like  the  streams 
of  other  countries  where  limestone  prevails,  are  found 

unfit  for  drinking . The  singular  effects  produced 

by  the  rapid  deposition  of  calcareous  matter  are  noticed 
by  Captain  Beaufort  at  a  place  on  the  coast  called  Laara, 
near  the  outlet  of  the  river  Catarrhactes,  and  he  refers 
for  similar  instances  to  Chandler’s  description  of  the 
petrified  cascade  at  Hierapolis  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mseander.”* 

Dr.  Chandler,  whose  description  of  the  petrified  cas¬ 
cade  is  thus  referred  to,  visited  Pambouk  Kalesi,  as  the 
site  of  Hierapolis  is  called  by  the  Turks,  in  1764. 
i  *  ( Penny  Cyclopaedia,’  article  Anatolia, 
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“  Chandler,”  says  Malte  Brim,  “  confirms  the  accounts 
of  Strabo  concerning  the  hot  springs  of  Hierapolis,  or 
Pambouk ;  he  found  a  mass  of  rock  formed  by  the  tufa  or 
soft  sandstone  which  these  waters  deposit ;  it  resembles  an 
immense  cascade  which  has  been  suddenly  frozen  or  con¬ 
verted  into  stone.  Near  the  same  place  is  the  celebrated 
cave  where  pernicious  exhalations  were  remarked  by  the 
antients.”  This  was  the  famous  “  Plutonium,”  described 
by  Dr.  Chandler  as  “  an  opening  in  a  small  brow  of  the 
adjacent  mountain,  capable  of  admitting  a  man,  and  very 
deep,  with  a  square  fence  before  it,  enclosing  about  half 
an  acre.”  The  following  is  the  description  given  by  him 
of  the  petrified  cascade  : — 

“  The  view  before  us  was  so  marvellous,  that  the  de¬ 
scription  of  it,  to  bear  even  a  faint  resemblance,  ought  to 
appear  romantic.  The  vast  slope,  which  at  a  distance 
we  had  taken  for  chalk,  was  now  beheld  with  wonder,  it 
seeming  an  immense  frozen  cascade,  the  surface  wavy,  as 
of  water  at  once  fixed,  or  in  its  headlong  course  suddenly 
petrified.  Round  about  us  were  many  high,  bare,  stony 
ridges ;  and  close  by  our  tent  one  with  a  wide  basis,  and 
a  slender  rill  of  water,  clear,  soft,  and  warm,  running  in 
a  small  channel  on  the  top.  A  woman  was  washing  linen 
in  it,  with  a  child  at  her  back ;  and  beyond  were  cabins 
of  the  Turcomans,  standing  distinct,  much  neater  than 
any  we  had  seen ;  each  with  poultry  feeding,  and  a  fence 
of  reeds  in  front. 

“It  is  an  old  observation  that  the  country  about  the 
Meander,  the  soil  being  light  and  friable,  and  full  of 
salts  generating  inflammable  matter,  was  undermined  by 
fire  and  water.  Hence  it  abounded  in  hot  springs,  which, 
after  passing  under  ground  from  the  reservoirs,  appeared 
on  the  mountain,  or  were  found  bubbling  up  in  the  plain, 
or  in  the  mud  of  the  river.  *  *  *  *  *  * 

“  The  hot  waters  of  Hierapolis  have  produced  that 
most  extraordinary  phenomenon,  the  cliff,  which  is  one 
entire  incrustation.  They  were  antiently  renowned  for 
this  species  of  transformation.  It  is  related  they  changed 
so  easily,  that  being  conducted  about  the  vineyards  and 
gardens  the  channels  became  long  fences,  each  a  single 
stone.  They  produced  the  ridges  by  our  tent.  The 
road  up  to  the  ruins,  which  appears  as  a  wide  and  high 
causey,  is  a  petrifaction;  and  overlooks  many  green 
spots,  once  vineyards  and  gardens,  separated  by  partitions 
of  the  same  material.  The  surface  of  the  flat  above  the 
cliff  is  rough  with  stone  and  with  channels,  branching 
out  in  various  directions  ;  a  large  pool  overflowing  and 
feeding  the  numerous  rills,  some  of  which  spread  over 
the  slope,  as  they  descend,  and  give  to  the  white 
stony  bed  a  humid  look  resembling  salt  or  driven 
snow  when  melting.  This  crust,  which  has  no  taste 
or  smell,  being  an  alkaline,  will  ferment  with  acids; 
and  Picenini  relates  that  trial  of  it  had  been  made  with 
spirit  of  vitriol.  The  waters,  though  hot,  were  used  in 
agriculture.” 

I  Our  view  of  this  scene  is  taken  from  a  new  and 
splendid  work  by  M.  Leon  de  Laborde,  well  known  to 
the  public  from  his  delineations  of  the  ancient  Petra. 
(See  the  fifth  volume  of  the  ‘  Penny  Magazine.’)  This 
work — c  Voyage  en  Orient,’  gives  us  the  results  of  his 
travels  in  Asia  Minor  and  Palestine,  in  company  with 
his  father  Count  Alexandre  de  Laborde,  and  other  gen¬ 
tlemen.  This  work  is  in  folio,  and  the  plates  are  fine 
specimens  of  lithography ;  on  the  first  page  of  the  por¬ 
tion  devoted  to  Asia  Minor,  we  have  a  curious  kind  of 
bird’s-eye  view  of  the  route  of  the  travellers.  On  the 
top  of  the  page  appears  Constantinople,  the  point  of  de¬ 
parture  ;  and  down  the  side,  forming  an  illustrative 
border,  the  travellers  appear  to  be  traversing  the  penin¬ 
sula,  “  visiting  the  most  celebrated  places  of  Asia  Minor, 
indicated  by  colonnades,  ruins  of  vast  theatres,  Turkish 
fountains,  and  the  richest  vegetation;”  and  towards  the 
bottom  of  the  page  they  are  seen  “  traversing  painfully  ” 
the  defiles  of  the  Taurus,  and  coming  down  upon  the 
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coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  “  in  the  middle  of  new  and 
perhaps  still  more  interesting  ruins.” 

That  the  inhabitants  of  Hierapolis  were  proud  of  their 
city  is  indicated  by  one  of  the  inscriptions  copied  by 
Chandler  from  the  walls  of  the  ruined  theatre,  and  which 
he  thus  translates  : — “  Hail,  Hierapolis,  golden  city,  the 
spot  to  be  preferred  before  any  in  wide  Asis ;  revered 
for  the  rills  of  the  nymphs ;  adorned  with  splendour.” 
“  The  nymphs,”  adds  Dr.  Chandler,  “  presided  over 
springs  and  fountains.”  Hierapolis  is  described  by 
Laborde  as  “  situated  on  a  plateau  (platform,  or  table¬ 
land)  detached  from  the  chain  of  mountains  which  sepa¬ 
rates  the  valley  of  the  Gallus  from  the  chain  of  the 
Maeander,  and  which  rises  to  a  great  height  towards  the 
centre  of  the  country.  A  copious  spring  flows  in  the 
middle  of  the  plateau,  and,  directed  by  little  canals  which 
still  retain  their  antient  use,  is  lost  in  the  plain,  after 
having  traversed  the  town,  and  formed  the  cascades  upon 
the  side  of  the  rocks.  The  cascades  are  represented  with 
their  character  of  petrifaction  or  stalactite.”  The  name 
of  Pambouk  Kalesi  (the  fortress  or  castle  of  cotton)  has 
been  given  from  the  white  aspect  of  the  cascades. 

The  ruins  of  Hierapolis  consist  of  an  extensive  necro¬ 
polis  filled  with  numerous  monuments,  the  scanty  re¬ 
mains  of  two  theatres,  and  one  or  two  other  marks  of 
ancient  magnificence.  Chandler  terms  the  distance  from 
Laodicea  to  be  a  journey  of  “  one  hour  and  a  half  north- 
north-eastward.”  Hierapolis  was  not  so  magnificent  as 
Laodicea,  but  still  it  was  a  splendid  place ;  and,  like  its 
neighbour-city,  is  now  almost  an  utter  desolation. 

CAPTAIN  BACK’S  EXPEDITION  TO  THE  POLAR 

SEAS. 

[Concluded  from  No.  408.] 

The  destruction  of  fields  of  ice  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  action  of  the  tides,  currents,  and  wind,  the 
sun  scarcely  having  any  influence.  New  ice  is  not 
formed  underneath,  if  the  surface  be  protected  by  snow 
and  drift.  Fragments  of  ice  therefore  have  generally  a 
decayed  and  wasting  appearance.  The  doubling,  packing, 
and  accumulation  of  the  ice  takes  place  in  bights  or  bays, 
which  are  sheltered  by  headlands,  and  where  the  action 
of  currents  and  tides  is  less  powerful ;  and  also  elsewhere 
during  gales  of  wind,  which  heap  mass  upon  mass,  the 
pressure  extending  to  a  surface  equal  to  a  large  island. 
The  age  of  ice  is  discovered  by  its  tints.  Captain  Back 
describes  huge  calves  of  ice  “  yellow  and  brown  with  age, 
darting  up  like  unsightly  blotches  on  the  pale  features  of 
the  general  scene.”  These  movements  were  the  chief 
cause  of  alarm  during  the  winter.  Large  bergs  some¬ 
times  advanced  threatening  the  ship  with  destruction.  At 
others  the  piece  on  which  they  depended  for  safety  was 
cracked,  and  rendered  the  ship  liable  to  be  ground  to  pieces 
should  it  be  completely  exposed  to  the  intense  pressure ; 
and  as  it  was,  it  made  the  turpentine  ooze  from  some  of  her 
timbers.  On  one  of  these  severe  trials,  such  was  the 
awful  peril  in  which  they  were  placed,  that,  after  a  short 
address  to  the  crew  on  their  duties,  preparations  were 
hastily  made  for  the  worst  which  might  happen.  During 
these  periods  of  commotion  few  were  able  to  sleep; 
and  the  quantity  of  clothing  which  the  cold  ren¬ 
dered  necessary  being  too  cumbersome  to  be  put  on 
very  readily,  the  men  did  not  venture  to  undress. 
Thirty-six  sledges  were  made  to  complete  the  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  most  disastrous  contingency.  The  hands 
were  often  suddenly  turned  up,  and  the  sick  were  dressed 
in  expectation  of  the  catastrophe  for  which  so  many  perils 
had  prepared  them.  The  ship  was  lifted  up  by  sheer 
pressure  on  many  occasions.  Trials  which  Captain  Back 
considered  as  of  a  still  more  awful  kind  were  experienced, 
and  the  ship  was  at  one  time  borne  on  the  heavy  mass  of 
ice,  the  boats  being  extricated  just  in  time.  On  this  oc¬ 
casion  a  council  of  both  officers  and  crew  was  held  as  to 
what  was  best  to  be  done.] 
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The  sounds  'which  accompanied  the  working  of 
masses  of  ice  were  truly  appalling.  At  times  they 
heard  them  grinding  with  a  dull  sound  against  the 
rocks ;  then  again  a  crash,  and  a-  loud,  quick,  and 
rumbling  noise  was  heard ;  or  strange  rushing  sounds 
denoted  that  a  fracture  had  taken  place.  Some¬ 
times  the  commotion  resembled  an  earthquake,  the 
creaking  and  crashing  of  the  ice  being  horrible,  accom¬ 
panied  by  bowling  and  whining  sounds.  Noises  like 
the  explosion  of  a  cannon  were  heard ;  also  “  sharp  sounds 
of  splitting,  and  the  harsher  ones  of  grinding,”  came  in 
quick  succession.  Magnificent  masses  of  ice  pressed 
irresistibly  forward,  and  overtopping  the  ship,  threatening 
it  with  instant  destruction,  marched  onwards  amidst  this 
hideous  and  discordant  tumult.  Most  signal  and  pro¬ 
vidential  were  the  numerous  escapes  of  Captain  Back 
and  his  crew. 

There  came  at  length  appearances  of  more  genial 
weather.  In  the  month  of  June  the  officers  were  “  coax¬ 
ing  the  ship’s  peas  to  germinate  in  a  heterogeneous  com¬ 
pound  of  coal-dust but  the  position  of  the  ship  was 
still  as  hopeless  as  ever.  On  the  16th  of  June,  1837, 

<c  there  was  not  the  faintest  indication  or  promise  of  an 
open  space  ;  for  let  the  eye  roam  where  it  would,  there  was 
one  white  glare  of  dazzling  white  but  too  familiar  to  our 
senses.”  Captain  Back  notices  the  unfortunate  crosses 
which  had  opposed  his  wishes.  “  I,”  he  observes,  “  after 
getting  nearly  within  sight  of  my  port,  am  stopped  by 
drift  ice,  at  what  is  generally  the  very  period  for  naviga¬ 
ting  the  Polar  Seas — am  frozen  fast,  in  October,  1836, 
at  the  entrance  of  Frozen  Strait — and  now,  June  16th, 
am  carried  into  Hudson’s  Strait  on  some  of  the  very  same 
ice  that  originally  begirt  the  ship,  without  having  once 
had  it  in  my  power  either  to  advance  or  retreat.  In  short, 
from  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  the  attempt  has  been 
made  ;  and  yet,  with  a  tolerably  open  season,  the  whole 
affair  is  within  the  accomplishment  of  six  months.”  He 
now  required  in  writing  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Donovan  and 
other  officers  as  to  the  capability  of  either  the  crew  or  the 
ship  being  enabled  to  encounter  another  Arctic  winter, 
should  there  be  a  chance  of  prosecuting  their  voyage. 
From  the  former  Captain  Back  learned  that  another  season 
■would  be  fatal  to  many,  both  of  the  officers  and  crew, 
and  the  ship  was  ascertained  to  be  in  such  a  state  as  to 
render  such  an  extension  of  their  voyage  highly  perilous. 
On  the  1st  of  July  the  temperature  became  precociously 
cold  and  inauspicious  ;  ice  was  formed  ;  and  their  situa¬ 
tion  was  altogether  more  unfavourable  than  it  had  brim 
a  month  previously.  On  the  11th,  however,  the  sfu^ 
righted  herself  amidst  hearty  cheers,  and  the  masses  u 
ice  which  for  nine  months  had  encompassed  her  floated 
away.  They  had  lost  three  men  during  their  imprison¬ 
ment  ;  some  were  still  on  the  sick  list ;  and  the  written 
opinions  of  the  three  lieutenants  and  master  being  called 
for,  these  officers  yielded  to  the  necessities  of  the  case, 
and  advised  that  the  ship  should  return  to  England  as 
soon  as  it  was  once  more  under  control.  On  the  13th 
she  was  in  as  perilous  an  emergency  as  any  in  which  she 
had  yet  been  placed,  owing  to  the  uprising  of  a  submerged 
mass  of  ice.  Again  the  boats  were  unbooked  and  pro¬ 
visioned  with  calm  promptitude ;  no  species  of  duty  was 
abandoned,  though  trembling  on  the  verge  of  destruction  ; 
the  pumps  were  still  kept  going,  and  the  usual  reports 
made  of  the  state  of  the  well.  To  escape  this  new  ob¬ 
stacle,  it  was  determined  to  apply  the  saw  to  the  berg, 
which  was  five  fathoms  thick,  a  work  which  was  perse¬ 
vered  in  until  the  men  worked  mechanically  with  their 
eyes  shut ;  Captain  Back  had  given  orders  that  for  a 
couple  of  hours  they  should  snatch  some  repose,  and  the 
men  had  retired  for  this  purpose,  when  the  ship  righted, 
rousing  the  enfeebled  crew,  who  gave  hearty  cheers. 

On  July  15th,  they  were  on  their  voyage  home  in 
tlieir  crazy  ship  ;  but  still  harassed  by  dangers 
and  difficulties.  The  water  rushed  like  a  cascade 


into  the  strained  and  battered  fabric,  and  she  hourly  be¬ 
came  more  water-logged  :  a  squall  would  inevitably  have 
sent  her  to  the  bottom.  At  midnight,  on  the  31st  of 
August,  the  ship  was  actually  sinking,  the  crew,  worn 
out  with  fatigue,  being  no  longer  able  to  continue  at  the 
pumps.  Once  more,  however,  they  rallied,  and,  aided 
by  the  officers,  kept  the  leak  from  increasing.  Captain 
Back  now  found  it  necessary  to  make  for  the  nearest 
land  ;  the  ship  moved  sluggishly  forward ;  and  on  the 
3rd  of  September  they  anchored  at  midnight  in  the  har¬ 
bour  of  Lough  Swilly  on  the  Irish  coast,  the  first  time 
for  fifteen  months  that  “  the  pleasing  sound  of  a  falling 
anchor  had  greeted  them.”  The  night  was  passed  in 
excitement.  Captain  Back  feelingly  observes : — “  When 
morning  came,  with  what  indescribable  delight  did  we 
inhale  the  fragrance  and  contemplate  the  beauty  of  the 
land.  Imagination  could  scarcely  picture  a  scene  so  eu- 
chanting  as,  to  our  weary  and  frost-dazzled  sight,  appeared 
that  soft  and  lovely  landscape,  with  its  fresh  green  tints 
and  beautiful  variety  of  hill  and  dale.  It  was  an  enjoy¬ 
ment  to  be  felt  but  once  in  a  life,  and  how  much  was 
that  enjoyment  enhanced,  when  the  wind  suddenly  changed 
and  blew  a  gale  off  shore,  which  but  a  few  hours  earlier 
must  have  driven  us  back  to  sea,  and,  in  all  probability, 
terminated  our  labours  in  a  different  way.”  It  was  found 
impossible,  even  with  the  assistance  of  the  Coast-guard, 
to  keep  the  ship  from  sinking,  and  she  was  run  ashore 
as  the  only  means  of  safety.  Thus  terminated  an  expe¬ 
dition,  which,  from  first  to  last,  was  doomed  to  meet  with 
a  most  unfortunate  concurrence  of  obstacles.  When  the 
injuries  which  the  Terror  had  sustained  were  visible,  it  was 
a  subject  of  astonishment  how  they  had  succeeded  in 
crossing  the  Atlantic  in  her.  The  volume  from  which  the 
preceding  narrative  has  been  gathered  does  honour  to  the 
manly  and  Christian  spirit  of  Captain  Back.  It  is 
amongst  the  most  interesting  of  the  interesting  narratives 
of  Polar  expeditions  ;  and  it  is  published  at  a  moderate 
price.  It  contains^  numerous  views  showing  the  position 
of  the  ship  on  different  occasions. 

ON  THE  PROPORTION  OF  PERSONS  IN  ENG 
LAND  CAPABLE  OF  READING  AND 
WRITING. 

It  unfortunately  happens  that  the  only  investigation 
conducted  on  a  large  scale  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  extent  to  which  the  people  of  this  country  avail  tliem- 
Eelves  of  the  existing  means  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of 
reading  and  writing  does  not  permit  us  to  rely  with  con¬ 
fidence  upon  the  facts  which  it  presents.  In  attempting 
to  form  a  correct  opinion  on  this  subject  we  must  resort 
to  isolated  inquiries,  which  have  reference  to  distinct 
sections  of  the  population  or  to  single  districts,  which 
may  or  may  not  furnish  a  correct  average  of  the  country 
generally.  Undoubtedly  the  intelligence  of  the  people 
has  much  increased,  and  newspapers  and  other  periodi¬ 
cals,  which  are  the  instruments  of  popular  knowledge, 
are  more  abundantly  distributed,  and  rendered  more  at¬ 
tractive  ;  but  as  to  mere  reading  and  writing  only,  what  is 
the  amount  of  progress  actually  made  within  the  last  half 
century  ?  On  this  point  there  are  few  persons  who  would 
not  be  inclined  to  form  a  highly  exaggerated  opinion. 
What  has  been  the  progress  of  education  in  the  rural  as 
compared  with  the  manufacturing  districts  ?  Here  again, 
though  it  is  doubtful  if  we  possess  sufficient  grounds  for 
entertaining  anything  like  a  conclusive  opinion  on  this 
point,  the  inclination  would  probably  be  to  magnify  the 
superiority  of  the  manufacturing  population.  Lord 
Brougham  has  said  that  education  is  less  provided  for  in 
the  large  towns  than  in  the  agricultural  districts,  while 
by  some  persons  the  latter  are  regarded  as  utterly  be¬ 
nighted.  The  question  on  this,  as  on  several  other 
similar  points  relating  to  the  subject,  may  be  determined 
either  one  way  or  the  other  so  long  as  we  can  only  refer 
to  a  narrow  circle  for  the  facts  on  which  to  ground  an 
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opinion.  Without  knowing  beforehand  the  results  to 
which  they  may  lead,  we  propose  submitting  some  mate¬ 
rials  for  consideration,  which  may  either  tend  to  prove 
the  probable  accuracy  of  opinions  previously  formed,  or 
otherwise  show  that  without  more  extensive  inquiry  it  is 
not  possible  to  arrive  at  the  actual  truth  of  the  matter. 

1.  The  first  of  our  documents  places  the  question  in  a 
light  in  which  it  has  not  before  been  represented  by 
figures.  It  is  taken  from  a  provincial  newspaper,* 
and  was  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister  of  the 
parish  of  Crowle,  in  Lincolnshire.  Crowle  is  an  agri¬ 
cultural  parish  in  the  north-west  extremity  of  the  county, 
and  comprises,  with  the  small  township  of  Eastoft,  an  area 
of  rather  more  than  11  square  miles,  or  7350  acres. 
Three-fourths  of  the  population  are  engaged  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  the  remainder  consisting  of  artisans  commonly  found 
in  an  agricultural  district,  as  blacksmiths,  wheelwrights, 
shoemakers,  tailors,  small  shopkeepers,  victuallers ;  and 
a  few  families  belonging  to  the  educated  classes,  as  the 
attorney,  surgeon,  and  clergyman.  Situated  at  several 
miles  distance  from  any  great  high  road,  and  being  in 
other  respects  remote  and  secluded,  the  stimulus  which 
might  exist  in  another  place  similar  both  in  population 
and  the  occupations  of  its  inhabitants  is  but  slightly  ex¬ 
perienced.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  fair  example  of  any 
rural  parish  distant  from  a  great  thoroughfare,  and  the 
habits  which  prevail  may  also  be  considered  as  unin¬ 
fluenced  by  a  resident  gentry.  The  population  for  the 
four  decennial  periods  of  the  census  was  as  follows  : — 


Years. 

1801 

Population. 

.  1471 

Absolute  Increase. 

Increase  per  Cent. 

1811 

.  1575 

104 

7T 

1821 

.  1961 

386 

24"5 

1831 

.  2113 

152—642 

7-8 

Taking 

the  parish  register,  and  commencing  with  the 

year  1754,  when  Lord  Hardwicke’s  Marriage  Act  came 
into  operation,  which,  amongst  other  matters,  required  the 
signature  or  mark  of  each  person  as  a  proof  of  the  au¬ 
thenticity  of  the  marriage,  the  officiating  minister  of 
Crowle  has  gone  through  the  whole  of  the  marriages  re¬ 
gistered  from  1754  to  1838,  a  period  of  84  years,  and 
has  ascertained  in  each  case  the  number  of  those  capable 
of  writing  their  name,  and  of  those  who,  being  unable 
to  write,  made  their  ><!  in  the  register.  He  found  that 
during  this  period  there  had  been  solemnized  1008 
marriages;  and  that,  out  of  the  2016  individuals  united, 
933  could  sign  their  names,  and  1083  could  not.  The 
results  are  presented  with  more  clearness  in  the  annexed 
table : — 

Proportion 


1754  to  1786 

Years. 

.  32 

Mar¬ 

riages. 

370 

Could 

write. 

315 

Could  not 
write. 

425 

per  100  wlio 
could  not  write. 

57-4 

1786  to  1800 

.  14 

152 

135 

169 

55-6 

1800  to  1813 

.  13 

154 

164 

144 

46-7 

1813  to  1818 

.  5 

56 

67 

45 

40T 

1818  to  1828 

.  10 

138 

127 

149 

539 

1828  to  1838 

.  10 

138 

125 

151 

54-7 

84 

1008 

933 

1083 

537 

In  the  table  it  is  seen  that,  on  an  average,  53  persons 
of  each  100  persons  married  between  1754  and  1838 
were  unable  to  write  their  names.  Dividing  the  84 
years  into  two  periods,  it  appears  that  in  the  46  years 
ending  1800  the  number  of  individuals  unable  to  write 
their  signature  was  56 4  out  of  each  100,  while  in  the 
following  38  years  only  504  out  of  the  same  number 
were  similarly  incapable.  Thus  some  improvement  would 
seem  to  have  taken  place ;  but  a  more  minute  analysis 
brings  out  the  real  features  of  the  case,  and  exhibits  the 
retrograde  movement  which  has  been  going  on  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  and  which  has  brought  the  acquire¬ 
ment  of  so  simple  an  accomplishment  as  a  person  writing 
his  or  her  name  to  about  the  point  at  which  it  stood  in 
*  Doncaster  Gazette,  Friday,  June  29. 


the  same  parish  two  or  three  generations  ago.  The 
parish  has  not  been  pauperized  to  so  great  an  extent  as 
other  parts  of  the  same  county,  the  increase  in  the  poor’s 
rate  in  the  three  years  preceding  the  passing  of  the 
Amendment  Act  not  being  more  than  10  per  cent.,  and 
the  rate  per  head  for  the  three  years  ending  March,  1834, 
not  exceeding  4s.  3d. ;  so  that  extreme  poverty  can 
scarcely  have  caused  the  difference.  The  most  probable 
causes  to  which  the  retrogression  may  be  owing  seem  ta 
be  these : — the  age  at  which  marriage  takes  place  is  ir 
most  cases  from  25  to  30,  and  the  period  of  instruction 
from  7  or  8  to  13  or  14.  This  would  lead  us  to  fix  the 
interval  between  1802  and  1812  in  the  one  instance,  and 
1812  and  1818  in  the  other,  as  the  periods  during  which 
education  was  suffered  to  be  neglected.  The  excitement 
of  the  war,  the  important  social  changes  occasioned  by 
an  alteration  of  the  currency,  the  war  taxes,  the  growth 
of  the  manufacturing  system,  and  the  inclosure  of  about 
three  million  acres  of  common  lands,  with  a  rapid  in¬ 
crease  of  the  population,  which,  in  the  parish  of  Crowle, 
amounted  to  above  24  per  cent,  in  ten  years,  a  ratio  of 
increase  far  exceeding  that  of  any  agricultural  county — 
all  these  tended  to  the  derangement  of  old  habits,  while 
the  scarcity  of  labourers  gave  a  value  even  to  the  services 
of  children  who  ought  to  have  been  at  school,  from  which 
they  were  taken  prematurely  to  aid  in  the  exertions  every¬ 
where  making,  under  the  stimulus  of  high  prices,  to 
render  the  newly  inclosed  lands  productive.  We  have 
little  doubt  that  in  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years  the  mar¬ 
riage  register  will  offer  a  marked  improvement,  but  indi¬ 
cations  of  the  advancement  of  education  in  the  parish  of 
Crowle  since  1818  cannot  yet  be  looked  for  in  that 
record.*  If  the  council  of  the  Statistical  Society  were  to 
induce  those  clergyman  who  are  Fellows  to  institute  an 
inquiry  similar  to  that  which  the  officiating  minister  at 
Crowle  undertook  in  order  to  satisfy  a  very  laudable  in 
terest,  we  should  have,  from  a  variety  of  places,  agricul¬ 
tural  as  well  as  manufacturing,  a  much  closer  approxi¬ 
mation  to  the  truth  than  can  be  expected  from  any  inquiry 
which  is  confined  to  a  single  parish.  Such  returns,  if 
procured  in  sufficient  number,  would  form  interesting 
materials  for  a  chapter  on  the  progress  of  education. 
The  period  of  investigation  should  be  divided  into  decades 
corresponding  to  the  decennial  census,  and  should  also 
distinguish  the  sex,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  state  of  edu¬ 
cation  amongst  females.  The  operations  under  the  Regis¬ 
tration  Act  will  furnish  valuable  opportunities  for  testing 
the  intelligence  of  the  people,  at  least  so  far  as  reading 
and  writing  may  be  taken  as  a  test.  The  Superintendent- 
registrar  of  the  Bolton  union,  in  Lancashire,  which 
contains  a  population  amounting  to  about  80,000,  has 
already  collected  some  interesting  facts  relating  to  the 
duties  of  his  office.  Out  of  above  4000  persons  who  came 
to  the  offices  of  the  various  registrars  in  the  Union  to  re¬ 
gister  births  or  deaths,  1245,  or  rather  more  than  one- 
third,  signed  their  names,  and  3006  made  their  .  It 
is  stated  of  the  latter,  that  many  of  them  can  read,  and 
some  can  write  a  little,  but  “  were  unable  to  write  their 
names  within  the  prescribed  space.”  This  excuse,  how¬ 
ever,  must  be  taken  with  some  allowance,  as  few  adult 
persons  like  to  confess  that  they  “  are  no  scholars.”  In 
preparing  the  quarterly  extracts  for  the  Registrar-General’s 
office,  it  would  be  easy  for  the  superintendent  and  other 
registrars  to  note  a  variety  of  interesting  facts.  In  nu¬ 
merous  cases  we  know  that  the  registrars  are  not  slow  in 
availing  themselves  of  the  opportunities  which  it  affords. 

[To  be  continued.") 

*  In  1833  there  were  9  day-schools  in  the  parish,  seven  of  which 
had  been  commenced  since  1818,  at  which  386  children  (206  hoys, 
and  180  girls)  were  taught.  There  was  besides  a  Sunday-school, 
attended  by  100  children  (45  boys  and  55  girls). — Parliamentary 
Returns. 
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THE  OLD  ENGLISH  BALLADS.— ROBIN  IIOOD.— No.  VII. 


((  A  famous  man  was  Robin  Hood, 

The  English  ballad-singer’s  joy.”—  Wordsworth. 


[Robin  Hood’s  “  brave  fellows’’  preparing  to  dress  “  fat  ven’son  by  the  highway  side.” — The  costume  and  detail  designed  from 


the  wood-cut  in  the  old  Robin  Hood  c  Garlands.’] 


Roein  Hood  relieved  distressed  maidens  like  a  true 
knight-errant ;  he  enforced  the  natural  law  of  right  and 
wrong  with  the  judgment  of  a  lord-chancellor  ;  he  made 
capital  soldiers  out  of  the  refuse  and  sweepings  of  society, 
like  any  recruiting  captain  of  these  latter  days.  As  a 
church-reformer  we  propose  in  the  present  paper  to 
consider  him.  The  church  in  his  days  made  and  med¬ 
dled  more  in  public  matters  than  would  he  seemly  now  ; 
in  truth,  she  could  not  well  avoid  it,  since  with  her  re¬ 
sided  all  knowledge  required  in  affairs  of  state  and  the. 
intercourse  of  nations.  The  illiterate  nobility  of  the  land 
contented  themselves  with  the  knowledge  of  martial 
things,  and  Jack  Cade  but  desired  to  descend  to  their 
condition  when  he  proposed  to  reduce  learning  to  the 
score  and  the  tally.  But  the  hierarchy,  not  content  with 
an  absolute  dominion  over  the  consciences  of  the  laitv, 
secured  to  themselves  no  small  portion  of  temporal  things : 
they  held  the  chief  civil  posts  in  the  kingdom ;  a  church- 
Vol.  VII. 


man  till  within  these  couple  of  centuries  was  lord-chan¬ 
cellor,  and  not  a  few  of  them  put  a  plated  shoe  in  a  steel 
stirrup,  and  ruled  the  battle  as  well  as  church  and  coux\ 
Now  Robin,  who  perhaps  had  but  little  scriptural  know¬ 
ledge,  guessed,  and  guessed  rightly,  that  there  was  no 
resemblance  between  a  bishop  or  abbot  of  his  own  day 
riding  out  in  full  canonicals  with  sutlers  and  soldiers  in 
his  train,  and  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  church  walking 
forth  to  teach  the  doctrine  of  salvation  humbly  and 
meekly  with  his  scrip  and  staff, — and  he  resolved  to 
abate  what  he  considered  a  grievance,  with  a  rough  dili¬ 
gence  peculiar  to  himself. 

H  is  first  step  in  the  path  of  reform  was  to  correct  the 
abuses  in  marriage-contracts  :  a  Norman  looked  out  for  a 
handsome  hit  of  land ;  rode  over  it,  and  saw  that  it  lay 
lovingly  into  the  lap  of  his  own  estate  ;  then  slew  the 
male  possessor,  and  led  the  female  heir  to  church  and 
married  her  and  her  lands  with  becoming  gravity.  An 
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union  of  this  kind  was  about  to  take  place  one  summer 
morning,  and  as  the  parties  belonged  to  the  diocese  of 
Robin  Hood,  the  Outlay/  naturally  interested  himself  in 
the  match  :  but  we  shall  let  the  ballad-maker  tell  it  his 
own  way  ;  and  very  well  he  tells  it. 

“As  Robin  Hood  in  Barnesdale  stood. 

All  under  the  greenwood  tree, 

There  he  was  aware  of  a  brave  young  man, 

As  fine  as  fine  might  be. 

The  youngster  was  clad  in  scarlet  red, 

In  scarlet  fine  and  gay. 

And  he  did  trip  it  so  over  the  plain, 

And  chanted  a  roundelaye.” 

One  day  only  passed,  and  the  scene  was  changed  ;  a 
cloud  had  descended,  and  all  was  dark  and  boding. 

“  As  Robin  Hood  next  morning  stood 
Amongst  the  leaves  so  gay, 

There  he  did  espy  the  same  young  man 
Come  drooping  along  the  way. 

The  scarlet  he  wore  the  day  before, 

It  was  clean  cast  away, 

And  at  every  step  he  uttered  a  sigh, 

Alake  and  a-well-a-day.” 

This  alteration  affected  Robin,  and  two  of  his  men 
went  to  the  stranger  and  desired  him  to  come  and  speak 
with  the  Outlaw  under  his  Try sting-Tree.  “  Young 
man,”  said  Robin  courteously,  “  hast  thou  any  money  to 
spare  for  my  men  and  me?”  “  I  have  but  five  shillings 
and  a  ring,  sir,”  replied  the  stranger  sorrowfully,  “  which 
I  kept  carefully  for  my  wedding — for 

“  Yesterday  I  should  have  married  a  maid, 

But  she  was  from  me  tane, 

And  chosen  to  be  an  old  man’s  bride. 

Whereby  my  poor  heart  is  slain. 

Now  what  is  thy  name  P  said  bold  Robin  Hood ; 

Come,  tell  me,  and  that  without  fail. 

By  the  faith  of  my  body  then,  said  the  young  man, 

My  name  it  is  Allan-a-dale.” 

Robin  looked  at  the  stranger,  and  the  more  he  looked 
he  liked  him  the  better.  “  Now,  what  will  you  give  me,” 
said  he,  “  to  help  thee  to  thy  true  love,  and  put  her  safe 
into  thy  arms?”  “  I  have  neither  gold  nor  fee,”  said 
Allan-a-Dale ;  “  but  if  you  will  rescue  my  bride  I  will 
swear,  and  that  on  a  book,  to  be  thy  true  servant.” 

“  Enough  said,”  answered  Robin ;  and  having  learned 
that  the  church  where  the  wedding  was  to  be  stood  some 
five  miles  distant,  he  whispered  a  few  words  to  Little 
John,  and  assuming  the  garb  and  guise  of  a  minstrel,  he 
reached  the  church  before  the  bride  reached  the  altar. 

“  What  hast  thou  here  ?  the  bishop  then  said  ; 

I  prithee  now  tell  unto  me  ? 

I  am  a  bold  harper,  quoth  he,  Robin  Hood, 

And  the  best  in  the  north  countree. 

Now  welcome,  welcome,  the  bishop  he  said. 

That  music  best  pleaseth  me  ; 

You  shall  have  no  music,  quoth  bold  Robin  Hood, 

Till  the  bride  and  bridegroom  I  see.'5 

This  minstrel  boldness  was  evidently  accepted  by  the 
bishop  as  a  proof  of  his  skill ;  the  bridegroom  and  bride 
soon  made  their  appearance. 

“  With  that  came  in  a  wealthy  knight, 

Who  was  both  grave  and  old  ; 

And  following  him  came  a  finnikin  lass, 

Who  shone  like  the  glistering  gold. 

This  is  no  fit  match,  then  quotli  bold  Robin  Hood, 
Good  bishop  that  you  make  here  ; 

But  since  we  are  come  to  the  holy  church, 

The  maiden  shall  choose  her  own  dear.” 

The  bishop  gazed  on  the  audacious  harper,  who  put¬ 
ting  his  horn  to  his  mouth  summoned  four-and-twenty 
friends  to  his  side,  all  marching  too  in  good  order  with 


their  bows  bent  and  their  fingers  on  the  string  ;  and  who 
was  at  their  head  but  Allan-a-Dale,  who  advanced  and 
gave  the  Outlaw  his  how  and  arrows :  the  bride  glanced 
aside  on  him  wistfully,  and  could  not  well  imagine  what 
all  this  meant. 

“This  is  thy  true  love,  bold  Robin  he  said, 

Young  Allan,  as  I  hear  say ; 

And  you  shall  be  married  in  this  same  hour, 

And  sicker  I  swear  and  say. 

That  shall  not  be,  the  bishop  he  said, 

For  thy  word  cannot  stand, 

They  shall  be  asked  three  times  in  the  church, 

As  the  law  says  of  our  land.” 

For  all  this  Robin  found  a  ready  remedy;  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  mind  of  the  Outlaw  never  forsook  him ;  he  saw 
that  the  bishop  stood  by  his  order  and  by  its  law,  and  he 
indulged  him  to  the  letter,  though  not  in  the  spirit. 

“  Robin  Hood  pulled  off  the  bishop’s  coat. 

And  put  it  upon  Little  John  ; 

By  the  faith  of  my  body,  said  jolly  Robin, 

This  cloth  makes  thee  a  man. 

When  Little  John  slept  into  the  quire, 

The  people  began  to  laugh  ; 

He  asked  them  seven  times  in  the  church, 

Lest  three  times  should  not  be  enough.” 

This  more  than  strict  observance  seems  to  have  pacified 
the  bishop,  who  made  no  opposition.  “  Who  gives  this 
maid  ?”  said  the  simulated  churchman.  “  That  do  I,” 
exclaimed  Robin  Hood  ;  “  and,  let  me  add,  he  that  takes 
her  from  my  friend  Allan-a-Dale  shall  buy  her  dearly.” 
The  bride,  says  the  ballad,  looked  like  a  queen,  and  with 
her  husband  followed  Robin  to  his  woodland  palace  in 
Barnesdale  Forest  to  make  merry. 

A.  C. 

[No.  VII.  to  be  concluded  next  week.] 


Superstitious  belief  of  the  Muslims  in  Dreams: — That 
dreams  are  regarded  by  the  Muslims  as  being  often  true 
Warnings  or  indications  of  future  events  I  have  mentioned 
in  a  former  note.  This  belief,  sanctioned  by  the  Prophet, 
will  be  well  illustrated  by  the  following  anecdote,  which  was 
related  to  me  in  Cairo,  shortly  after  the  terrible  plague  of 
the  year  1835,  by  the  sheykh  Mohammad  Et-Tanlawee, 
who  had  taken  the  trouble  of  investigating  the  fact,  and 
had  ascertained  its  truth. 

A  tradesman,  living  in  the  quarter  of  El-Hanafee,  in 
Cairo,  dreamed,  during  the  plague  above  mentioned,  that 
eleven  persons  were  carried  out  from  his  house  to  be  buried, 
victims  of  this  disease.  He  awoke  in  a  state  of  the  greatest 
distress  and  alarm,  reflecting  that  eleven  was  the  total 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  his  house,  including  himself, 
and  that  it  would  be  vain  in  him  to  attempt,  by  adding  one 
or  more  members  to  his  household,  to  elude  the  decree  of 
God,  and  give  himself  a  chance  of  escape :  so,  calling  toge¬ 
ther  his  neighbours,  he  informed  them  of  his  dream,  and 
was  counselled  to  submit  with  resignation  to  a  fate  so  plainly 
foreshown,  and  to  he  thankful  to  God  for  the  timely  notice 
with  which  he  had  been  mercifully  favoured.  On  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day,  one  of  his  children  died :  a  day  or  two  after,  a 
wife;  and  the  pestilence  continued  its  ravages  among  his 
family  until  he  remained  in  his  house  alone.  It  was  im¬ 
possible  for  him  now  to  entertain  the  slightest  doubt  of  the 
entire  accomplishment  of  the  warning:  immediately,  there¬ 
fore,  after  the  last  death  that  had  taken  place  among  his 
household,  he  repaired  to  a  friend  at  a  neighbouring  shop, 
and,  calling  to  him  several  other  persons  from  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  and  opposite  shops,  he  reminded  them  of  his  dream, 
acquainted  them  with  its  almost  complete  fulfilment,  and 
expressed  his  conviction  that  he,  the  eleventh,  should  very 
soon  die.  “Perhaps,”  said  lie,  “I  shall  die  this  next  night: 

I  beg  of  you,  therefore,  for  God’s  sake,  to  come  to  my  house 
early  to-morrow  morning,  and  the  next  morning,  and  the 
next  if  necessary,  and  to  see  if  I  he  dead,  and,  when  dead, 
that  I  am  properly  buried ;  fori  have  no  one  with  me  to  wasli 
and  shroud  me.  Fail  not  to  do  me  this  service,  which  wiil 
procure  you  a  recompense  in  heaven.  I  have  bought-  my 
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grave-linen:  you  will  find  it  in  a  corner  of  the  room  in 
which  I  sleep.  If  you  find  the  door  of  the  house  latched, 
and  I  do  not  answer  to  your  knocking,  break  it  open.” 

Soon  after  sunset  he  laid  himself  in  his  lonely  bed, 
though  without  any  expectation  of  closing  his  eyes  in  sleep ; 
for  his  mind  was  absorbed  in  reflections  upon  the  awful 
entry  into  another  world,  and  a  review  of  his  past  life.  As 
the  shades  of  night  gathered  around  him  he  could  almost 
fancy  that  he  beheld,  in  one  faint  object  or  another  in  his 
gloomy  chamber,  the  dreadful  person  of  the  Angel  of  Death : 
and  at  length  he  actually  perceived  a  figure  gliding  in  at 
the  door,  and  approaching  his  bed.  Starting  up  in  horror, 
he  exclaimed,  “  Who  art  thou  ?” — and  a  stern  and  solemn 
voice  answered,  “Be  silent!  I  am  ’Azraeel,  the  Angel  of 
Death!” — “Alas!”  cried  the  terrified  man;  “  I  testify  that 
there  is  no  deity  but  God,  and  I  testify  that  Mohammad  is 
God’s  Apostle!  There  is  no  strength  nor  power  but  in  God, 
the  High !  the  Great !  To  God  we  belong,  and  to  Him  we 
must  return !” — He  then  covered  himself  over  with  his 
quilt,  as  if  for  protection,  and  lay  with  throbbing  heart,  ex¬ 
pecting  every  moment  to  have  his  soul  torn  from  him  by 
the  inexorable  messenger.  But  moments  passed  away,  and 
minutes,  and  hours  ;  yet  without  his  experiencing  any  hope 
of  escape;  for  he  imagined  that  the  Angel  was  waiting  for 
him  to  resign  himself,  or  had  left  him  for  awhile,  and  was 
occupied  in  receiving  first  the  souls  of  the  many  hundred 
human  beings  who  attained  their  predestined  term  in  that 
same  night  and  in  the  same  city,  and  the  souls  of  the  thou¬ 
sands  who  were  doomed  to  employ  him  elsewhere.  Day¬ 
break  arrived  before  his  sufferings  terminated ;  and  his 
neighbours,  coming  according  to  their  promise,  entered  his 
chamber,  and  found  him  still  in  bed ;  but  observing  that  he 
was  covered  up,  and  motionless  as  a  corpse,  they  doubted 
whether  he  were  still  alive,  and  called  to  him.  He  answered, 
with  a  faint  voice,  “  I  am  not  yet  dead  ;  but  the  Angel  of 
Death  came  to  me  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  and  I  expect 
every  moment  his  return,  to  take  my  soul :  therefore  trouble 
me  not;  but  see  me  washed  and  buried.” — “But  why,”  said 
his  friends,  “was  the  street-door  left  unlatched?” — “I 
latched  it,”  he  answered,  “but  the  Angel  of  Death  may 
have  opened  it.” — “And  who,”  they  asked,  “is  the  man  in 
the  court?”  He  answered,  “  I  know  of  no  man  in  the  court  * 
perhaps  the  Angel  who  is  waiting  for  my  soul  has  made 
himself  visible  to  you,  and  been  mistaken,  in  the  twilight, 
for  a  man.” — “  He  is  a  thief,”  they  said,  “  who  has  gathered 
together  everything  in  the  house  that  he  could  carry  away, 
and  has  been  struck  by  the  plague  while  doing  so,  and  now 
lies  dead  in  the  court,  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  grasping  in 
his  hand  a  silver  candlestick.” — The  master  of  the  house, 
after  hearing  this,  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then,  throw¬ 
ing  off  his  quilt,  exclaimed,  “  Praise  be  to  God,  the  Lord  of 
all  creatures !  That  is  the  eleventh,  and  lam  safe!  No  doubt 
it  was  that  rascal  who  came  to  me  and  said  that  he  was  the 
Angel  of  Death.  Praise  be  to  God!  Praise  be  to  God !” 

This  man  survived  the  plague,  and  took  pleasure  in  re¬ 
lating  the  above  story.  The  thief  had  overheard  his  con¬ 
versation  with  his  neighbours,  and,  coming  to  his  house  in 
the  dusk,  had  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wooden  lock,  and  so 
raised  the  door  and  displaced  the  latch  within. — There  is 
nothing  wonderful  in  the  dream,  nor  in  its  accomplish¬ 
ment;  the  plague  of  1835  entirely  desolated  many  houses, 
and  was  mostly  fatal  to  the  young  ;  and  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  house  in  question  were  young  excepting  the  master. 
— From  Mr.  Lane  s  Notes  to  his  New  Translation  of  the 
Arabian  Nights,  notv  publishing . 


ON  THE  PROPORTION  OF  PERSONS  IN  ENG¬ 
LAND  CAPABLE  OF  READING  AND 
WRITING. 

[Concluded  from  No.  409.] 

2.  It  was  stated  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Statistical 
Section  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  British  Association, 
that  in  the  parish  of  Sidlesham,  Sussex,  33  adults  out  of 
100  of  the  agricultural  labourers  were  unable  to  read, 
while  only  14  adults  out  of  100  of  the  non-agricultural 
class  were  incapable  of  reading.  The  proportion  able  to 
sign  their  names  would  probably  be  about  one-half,  as  in 
the  case  of  Crowle.  The  state  of  instruction  at  Redruth, 
a  mining  parish  in  Cornwall,  containing  a  population  of 
8000,  is  nearly  similar.  At  a  public  meeting  held  in  the 


parish  two  or  three  years  ago,  the  following  quaint  resolu¬ 
tion  was  come  to  relative  to  the  state  of  education  in  the 
parish  : — “  Resolved,  that  not  more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  population  above  the  age  of  twelve  years  can  read ; 
and  not  one-half  of  the  inhabitants  above  that  age  can 
write.”  In  the  Appendix  to  the  31th  Report  on  Public 
Petitions,  issued  August  4,  there  is  a  petition  which  dis¬ 
closes  the  state  of  education  in  another  part  of  the  country. 
It  is  from  the  parish  of  West  Bromwich,  in  Staffordshire, 
which  contains  a  population  exceeding  20,000  souls,  and 
is,  according  to  the  petition,  “  better  supplied  with  the 
means  of  instruction  than  many  other  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom.”  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistical 
facts  which  the  petition  contains.  In  2193  families  of 
the  working  classes,  it  was  found  that  1428  children 
were  above  the  age  of  14.  Their  acquirements  are  shown 
in  the  subjoined  statement : — 


Children  above  14  vears. 

1428 

Proportion  in  the  100 


Read  and  Read  Neither  read 

write.  only.  nor  write. 

389  5G8  471 

27*2  39-7  33-6 


The  prospects  of  the  children  under  14  years  of  age 
(in  number  6375)  are  still  worse : — 


Do  not  go  to 

Total  Children  under  14  years.  Go  to  School.  School.  Too  young. 

6375  2702  3103  570 

Proportion  in  the  100  42*3  48*6  8  9 


The  sort  of  education  which  the  2702  children  under 
14  years  of  age,  who  do  go  to  school  receive,  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  ;  and  out  of  this  number,  1148  goto  Sunday-schools 
only  — 


Total  Children. 
2702 

Proportion  in  the  100 


In  alphabet 

Read  and  write.  Read  only.  classes. 

298  1920  484 

11  71  17-8 


The  disheartening  result  is  brought  out,  that  in  a  large, 
active,  and  industrious  community,  out  of  2193  families, 
comprising  one-half  the  families  in  the  parish,  there  are, 
including  the  471  children  above  14  who  can  neither 
read  nor  write,  3103  children  wholly  uneducated. 

3.  The  following  return  is  taken  from  the  Reports  of 
the  Factory  Commissioners,  and  is  the  result  of  an 
examination  of  50,000  workmen  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  in  England,  of  about  30,000  engaged  in  similar 
occupations  in  Scotland,  and  1600  belonging  to  the  ma¬ 
nufacturing  class  in  Ireland  : — 


England 

Scotland 

Ireland 


Can  read. 

Proportion  in  the  hundred. 
Cannot  read.  Can  write. 

Cannot  write. 

86 

14 

43 

57 

96 

4 

53 

47 

90 

10 

44 

56 

The  proportion  of  individuals,  according  to  this  table, 
who  cannot  write,  is  nearly  the  same  which  prevails  in 
the  parish  of  Crowle;  but  in  the  former  case  the  inquiry 
is  confined  to  one  class,  while  the  latter  includes  a  certain 
number  above  them  in  rank.  This  invalidates  in  some 
degree  the  fairness  of  the  comparison ;  but,  allowing  for 
this  circumstance,  there  is  still  a  remarkable  approxima¬ 
tion  in  the  two  districts.  To  what  extent  thenarrowness 
of  the  inquiry  in  the  rural  districts  detracts  lrom  its  value 
as  a  general  criterion,  it  is  impossible  to  state.  In  Lan¬ 
cashire,  where  we  may  suppose  the  number  of  individuals 
examined  was  greater  than  in  any  other  county,  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  those  who  could  not  write  was  62  in  each  100; 
in  Derbyshire  57  ;  in  Cheshire  53 ;  and  in  Yorkshire 
52  in  100.  Even  this  proportion  has  been  considered 
too  high.  (c  National  Education,’  by  Frederick  Hill,  Esq., 
vol.  i.,  p.  250.)  If  this  be  the  case,  the  opinion  of  Lord 
Brougham  as  to  the  means  of  education  being  better 
adapted  to  the  necessities  of  the  population  in  the  country 
than  in  the  towns  seems  not  far  from  the  truth. 

4.  The  preceding  return  does  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
one  from  Crowle,  supply  grounds  on  which  to  come 
to  any  opinion  on  the  recent  progress  of  education.  This 
defect  is  in  part  remedied  by  a  table,  also  taken  from  the 
Factory  Reports,  showing  the  state  of  education  m  Mr. 
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Ashton’s  factory  at  Hyde,  which  classifies  according  to 
their  age  the  parties  examined.  From  this  table  we  are 
enabled  to  gather  the  following  results  : — 

Proportion  in 


Total  ex- 

Cannot 

Can  read 

100  who 

Age.  amined. 

read. 

Can  read. 

and  write. 

cannot 
read  and 
write. 

From  12  to  20  539 

From  20  and 

26 

264 

249 

46*3 

upwards  .  52S 

54 

16 

303 

57-7 

1065 

80 

433 

552 

52 

Here  it  is  shown  that  education  is  advancing,  and  that 
of  the.  rising  generation  only  46  out  of  each  100  are  un¬ 
able  to  write,  while  the  proportion  is  57  out  of  each  100 
for  those  above  the  age  of  21.  The  Crowle  return  ne¬ 
cessarily  excludes  all  but  adults,  and  the  improvement 
which  has  recently  taken  place  is  not  therefore  indicated, 
although  we  do  not  the  less  believe  that  it  exists. 

5.  The  preceding  return  being  confined  to  a  single 
factory,  allowance  must  be  made  for  local  circumstances, 
as  the  exertions  of  a  single  mill-owner  may,  as  in  the  in¬ 
stance  of  Messrs.  Strutt,  of  Derbyshire,  do  much  towards 
promoting  the  education  of  his  work-people.  In  a  recent 
report  of  Leonard  Horner,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Factory  In¬ 
spectors,  whose  judicious  investigations  we  have  before 
noticed,  there  is  a  table  containing  the  result  of  a  careful 
examination,  chiefly  under  Mr.  Horner’s  eye,  of  2000 
children  employed  in  nineteen  factories  in  the  Manchester 
district.  An  idea  is  generally  prevalent  that  the  acquire¬ 
ments  of  children  in  the  factories  are  of  a  superior  kind, 
or  at  least  that  they  are  more  intelligent  than  children 
engaged  in  other  occupations.  More  intelligent  and 
knowing  they  may  be ;  but  the  degree  in  which  they 
possess  the  common  rudiments  of  education  is  very  small, 


as  the  following  analysis  shows 

Did  not 

Knew 

Knew 
words  of 

Could 
read  the 

Could 
read  the 

know 

the  Al-‘ 

one  syl¬ 

Testa- 

Testa¬ 

the  Al¬ 

phabet 

lable 

Could 

mentwith 

ment 

phabet. 

only. 

only. 

not  read. 

difficulty. 

with  ease. 

Total  children 

2000  .  .  186 

372 

509 

10C7 

Q02 

u  —  — 

611 

Proportion  in 

the  hundred  9* 

3  18-5 

25-6 

53-3 

16-1 

30-5 

Less  than  one-third,  therefore,  or  30  only  in  100,  could 
read  with  ease.  Mr.  Dunn,  the  secretary  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  School  Society,  says  that  “  where  an  indivi¬ 
dual  is  unable  to  write  at  all,  he  is  not  able  to  read 
with  sufficient  fluency  to  enjoy  the  occupation.”  If  the 
converse  of  this  rule  were  true,  we  should  find  that  out  of 
the  above  2000  children  611,  or  30  out  of  each  100, 
could  write  tolerably.  This  is  a  smaller  proportion  than 
could  be  expected  under  the  circumstances ;  and  it  would 
not  have  been  difficult  to  believe  that  at  least  one-half  of 
them,  or  50  in  each  100,  would  have  possessed  this  ac¬ 
quirement  ;  but  such  was  not  the  case,  and  Mr.  Horner 
was  at  the  trouble  of  undertaking  their  examination,  the 
result  of  which  was  as  follows  : — 


N  amber  of  Children, 

Could  write 
their  names. 

Proportion  in 
each  hundred. 

Could  not 
write. 

Proportion  in 
each  hundred. 

2000  ; 

441 

22 

1559 

78 

viz.,  Boys  1040 
Girls  960 

341 

32*7 

699 

67*3 

100 

11*6 

860 

88-4 

Many  of  the  above  ‘  children,’  or  rather,  young  persons, 
were  receiving  from  5s.  to  7s.  per  week  for  their  services, 
and  their  fathers  were  in  many  instances  earning  30s. 
and  upwards  per  week.  The  small  proportion  of  girls 
able  to  write  their  names  shows  the  short  time  which 
they  had  been  at  school.  In  London  it  is  ascertained 
that  a  smaller  number  of  girls  than  boys  attend  the 
national  and  other  schools  ;  but  in  the  country  the  pro¬ 
portion  is  different.  On  the  whole,  the  services  of  girls 
are  of  some  value  in  the  large  towns  earlier  than  in  the 
case  of  boys  ;  but  in  an  agricultural  district  there  is  an 
earlier  demand  for  the  services  of  boys  ;  and  to  be  able  to 
read  and  write  is  a  recommendation  which  is  often  neces¬ 
sary  to  ensure  employment  for  boys,  while  from  girls  no 
such  acquirement  is  demanded. 


6.  The  tables  of  criminal  offenders  issued  each  year 
from  the  Home  Department  have  shown  for  the  last 
three  years  the  state  of  instruction  of  persons  accused  of 
crime.  There  were  20,984  criminal  accusations  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales  in  1836,  and  23,612  in  1837  ;  and  the 
following  is  an  analysis  showing  the  degree  of  education 
they  had  received  : — 

Proportion  in  the  hundred. 


1836.  1837. 

Unable  to  read  or  write  .  r  35*5  35*8 

Read  and  write  imperfectly  .  52*3  52 

Able  to  read  and  write  well  .  .  10*5  10 

Instruction  beyond  reading  and  writing  0*8  0’4 

Instruction  not  ascertained  .  .  2*6  2'1 


According  to  this  table  there  are,  amongst  persons  accused 
of  crime,  a  greater  number  who  have  received  such  a  de¬ 
gree  of  instruction  as  enables  them  to  write  their  names 
than  either  in  the  agricultural  or  manufacturing  districts, 
amongst  those  who  are  pursuing  honest  occupations. 
This  alone  shows  the  importance  of  a  more  extensive  in¬ 
quiry,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  such  a  result  would  generally 
be  borne  out.  At  present  it  would  seem  hazardous  to  deny 
that  the  state  of  instruction  amongst  criminals  hears  a  lower 
proportion  than  in  the  non-criminal  portion  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  making  some  allowance  for  the  wealthy  and 
highly-educated  classes.  The  luxury  and  civilization  of 
England  must  also  he  taken  into  account,  as  they  offer 
peculiar  temptations  to  persons  whose  education  is  supe¬ 
rior  to  their  moral  character.  The  rural  and  town  districts, 
as  may  he  expected,  present  considerable  differences  in  the 
degree  of  instruction  amongst  persons  guilty  of  crime  in 
each.  A  man  who  can  neither  read  nor  write  may  be 
tempted  to  steal  a  sheep ;  hut  to  break  into  a  hank  or 
forge  a  hill  the  common  rudiments  o'f  education  at  least 
must  have  been  acquired.  Thus,  in  Middlesex  55£  out 
of  each  100  persons  accused  of  crime  can  read  and 
write,  while  in  some  of  the  agricultural  counties  less  than 
two-thirds  of  this  number  have  received  an  equal  degree 
of  instruction.  The  extreme  is  presented  in  the  counties 
of  Middlesex  and  Suffolk,  and  the  mean  or  very  near  it 
in  Yorkshire : — 

Proportion  in  the  hundred. 


Read  and 
write. 

Middlesex  55*5 

Suffolk  .  33-7 

Yorkshire  .  41  *4 


Neither  read 

Instruction  not 

Ileal  only. 

nor  write. 

ascertained. 

12-9 

30 

2-4 

17 

48 

0  8 

19-8 

33-9 

4*7 

It  thus  appears  that  the  time  passed  at  the  great  majo¬ 
rity  of  common  day-schools  to  which  the  hulk  of  the 
people  can  have  access  fails  in  giving  that  tone  to  the 
mind  which  education,  properly  so  called,  ought  to  im¬ 
part.  It  does  not  enable  a  man  to  enjoy  the  healthful 
exercise  of  his  faculties,  and  not  being  capable  of  giving 
him  this  power,  he  is  thrown  upon  resources  which  have 
a  vicious  tendency. 

7.  The  conclusions  to  which  the  preceding  returns 
point  seem  to  he  these  : — 1.  In  the  agricultural  parish  of 
Crowle,  including  all  ranks,  not  one-half  of  the  adult  po¬ 
pulation  are  able  to  write  their  names,  the  proportion 
being  about  the  same  in  1838  as  in  1754.  2.  In 

respect  to  writing,  the  case  of  Crowle  probably  resem¬ 
bles  other  parishes  similarly  situated,  a  conclusion  borne 
out  by  the  example  of  Redruth.  3.  In  the  manu¬ 
facturing  districts  the  degree  of  instruction,  so  far  as 
reading  and  writing  are  concerned,  apparently  is  not  su¬ 
perior  to  that  of  an  agricultural  parish  in  which  some 
attention  has  been  paid  to  education ;  hut  it  is  shown 
that  a  smaller  number  than  before  are  destitute  of  in¬ 
struction.  4.  The  necessity  of  further  inquiries  and 
more  general  exertions  to  improve  and  extend  the  means 
of  instruction  are  greatly  needed,  both  in  towns  and 
villages :  speaking  roughly,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  safely 
asserted,  that  less  than  one-half  of  the  adult  population 
of  England  can  write,  and  less  than  three-fourths  can 
read. 
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NEW  ZEALAND. 


[C'anoe  and  Natives  off  Cape  Wangari.J 


At  some  future  period  in  tlieir  history,  the  natives  of  New 
Zealand  may  turn  with  as  much  interest  to  the  early  records 
of  the  discovery  of  their  country  by  a  civilized  people,  as 
we  feel  in  reading  the  account  given  by  Caesar  of  our 
progenitors,  the  antient  Britons.  It  is  from  such  a  point 
that  history  commences  to  trace  the  progress  of  a  people 
or  tribe,  for  their  origin  and  previous  condition  are  usually 
surrounded  by  a  dimness  and  obscurity  which  it  is  hope¬ 
less  to  penetrate. 

New  Zealand,  though  filling  a  large  space  in  the 
Southern  Pacific  Ocean,  extending  from  34°  to  47°  S.  lat., 
and  from  167°  to  179°  E.  long.,  was  not  discovered  by 
the  early  navigators  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  and 
commencement  of  the  sixteenth  centuries,  whose  attention 
was  too  strongly  directed  to  the  riches  of  India  and  of 
the  new  world,  and  in  their  passage  to  and  from  these 
quarters  New  Zealand  did  not  lay  in  their  track.  It  is 
supposed  however  that  Juan  Fernandez  reached  New  Zea¬ 
land  on  a  voyage  from  the  wrest  coast  of  South  America  in 
1576  ;  hut  this  conjecture  does  not  appear  to  be  very 
wrcll  sustained;  and  it  was  not  until  1642  that  the  dis¬ 
covery  can  be  said  to  have  really  been  made,  and  Abel 
Jansen  Tasman,  a  Dutch  navigator,  is  really  entitled 
to  the  honour.  The  vast  Southern  Pacific  was  then  an 
almost  unexplored  region,  and  though  nearly  two  cen¬ 
turies  had  elapsed  since  European  navigators  discovered 
the  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the 
mine  of  enterprise  which  was  then  opened  still  continued 
to  attract  their  chief  attention  and  to  satisfy  their  mari¬ 
time  ardour.  The  reputed  existence  of  a  fifth  continent, 
placed  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  vague  rumours 
of  its  supposed  rich  productions,  inflamed  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  geographers,  and  proved  a  wholesome  stimulus  to 


I  the  progress  of  discovery.  Tasman  was  despatched  bv 
[  Anthony  Van  Diemen,  governor  of  the  Dutch  East  In¬ 
dies,  and  sailed  on  the  14th  of  August,  1642,  from  the 
port  of  Batavia,  in  company  with  another  vessel  under 
his  command.  Fie  first  discovered  the  island  now  known 
as  Van  Diemen’s  Land ;  and  pursuing  his  voyage  to¬ 
wards  the  east,  again  saw  land  on  the  13th  of  September, 
and  following  the  line  of  coast  anchored  next  day  within 
a  large  bay,  where  for  the  first  time  he  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  seeing  the  natives,  who  came  out  in  two  canoes 
and  hailed  the  strangers  in  a  strong  rough  voice,  hut  they 
did  not  approach  very  near  to  the  ship.  On  the  follow¬ 
ing  day,  a  canoe  with  thirteen  men  came  within  a  stone’s 
throw,  hut  no  temptations  could  induce  them  to  come  on 
hoard  the  ship.  Tasman  describes  them  as  of  the  com¬ 
mon  stature  and  strong  boned ;  their  complexion  be¬ 
tween  brown  and  yellow,  and  their  black  hair  tied  up  in 
the  Javanese  fashion  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  with  the 
addition  of  a  large  feather  stuck  therein.  Seven  other 
canoes  in  the  meantime  put  off  from  the  shore,  and 
Tasman,  doubtful  of  their  intentions,  hoisted  out  one  of 
his  boats,  which  being  manned  by  a  quarter-master  and 
six  seamen,  was  on  its  way  to  the  other  ship  to  put  her 
commander  on  his  guard,  when  the  canoes  ran  violently 
in  upon  the  boat  and  nearly  upset  it,  at  the  same  time 
making  a  desperate  attack  upon  the  boat’s  crew.  Three 
of  the  seamen  were  killed  and  one  mortally  wounded. 
The  canoes  then  hastily  retreated,  the  savages  carrying 
with  them  one  of  the  dead  bodies.  Tasman  immediately 
weighed  anchor,  and  gave  the  place  the  name  of  the  Bay 
of  Murderers.  Thus  inauspiciously  did  the  first  interview 
of  the  New  Zealanders  with  Europeans  terminate.  Tas¬ 
man  had  not  been  able  to  bring  his  guns  to  bear  upon 
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the  retreating  islanders,  and  the  savages  could  not  as  yet 
appreciate  the  hostile  power  which  they  had  aroused. 
When  the  ship  had  got  under  sail,  twenty-two  canoes 
followed  her,  and  advancing  within  range  of  the  guns, 
were  fired  upon,  and  one  man  being  killed,  and  the  shot 
striking;  the  canoes,  they  turned  towards  the  shore.  The 
man  who  was  killed  bore  a  white  flag  in  his  hand.  Tas¬ 
man’s  course  precluded  him  from  ascertaining  that  what 
he  took  for  a  large  hay  was  the  strait  separating  the 
northern  from  the  southern  island,  which  unitedly  are 

known  under  the  name  of  New  Zealand.  He  therefore 

•  ( 

naturally  looked  upon  the  other  island  as  a  continuation 
of  the  same  land,  and  that  in  fact  he  was  upon  the  shores 
of  the  new  continent  believed  to  exist  in  this  part  of  the 
southern  ocean.  “  It  is,”  he  says,  “  a  very  fine  country, 
and  we  hope  it  is  a  part  of  the  unknown  South  Conti¬ 
nent.”  One  of  his  countrymen  had  made  a  similar  mis¬ 
take  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  before,  having  come  in 
sight  of  land  which  he  conceived  to  he  part  of  a  continent, 
and  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Staten  Land,  or  States’ 
Land.  Just  at  this  time,  or  a  few  months  afterwards, 
the  supposed  continent  was  discovered  to  he  an  island  of 
no  great  extent ;  hut  Tasman  believed  that  he  had  also 
fallen  in  with  a  portion  of  Staten  Land,  or  the  Southern 
Continent.  When  it  was  ascertained  that  the  country 
called  Staten  Land  was  only  an  island,  Tasman’s  dis¬ 
covery  received  the  name  of  New  Zealand.  On  the  4th 
of  January  he  passed  the  north-western  extremity  of 
New  Zealand,  which  he  named  Cape  Maria  Van  Die¬ 
men,  in  honour  of  a  lady  to  whom  it  is  said  he  was  at¬ 
tached,  the  daughter  of  the  governor  under  whose  aus¬ 
pices  the.  expedition  was  projected. 

It  was  above  a  century  after  Tasman’s  voyage  before 
New  Zealand  was  again  visited  hv  Europeans ;  hut  on 
the  6th  of  October,  1769,  Captain  Cook,  then  making 
his  first  voyage  of  circumnavigation  in  the  Endeavour, 
came  in  sight  of  the  island.  There  appear  to  he  some 
indistinct  grounds  for  concluding  that  a  ship  had 
visited  it  a  few  years  before  the  arrival  of  the  Endeavour, 
and  that  the  crew  had  been  massacred  by  the  natives ; 
but  nothing  certain  could  be  learned  on  this  subject. 
Captain  Cook  approached  New  Zealand  from  the  west, 
on  his  passage  from  the  Society  Islands,  while  Tasman 
had  reached  it  from  the  east.  The  general  opinion  on 
hoard  the  Endeavour  was  that  they  also  had  found  the 
“  Terra  Australis  Incognita.”  On  the  8th  Cook  an¬ 
chored,  and  soon  after  went  on  shore  accompanied  by 
Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Joseph)  Banks  and  L)r.  Solander, 
and  were  unhappily  attacked  by  the  natives,  on  whom 
they  were  compelled  to  fire  in  self-defence.  An  attempt 
at  friendly  intercourse  was  made  the  day  following,  hut 
though  aided  by  the  persuasions  of  a  native  of  Otaheite 
on  hoard  the  Endeavour,  it  proved  unsuccessful.  The 
Endeavour  did  not  leave  this  part  of  the  coast  without 
an  unfortunate  collision  witli  the  natives,  who  fought 
in  the  most  obstinate  manner  against  an  unequal  force, 
the  contest  ending  in  four  of  the  savages  being  killed. 
Two  youths,  one  aged  19,  and  the  other  11,  were  taken 
on  board  the  ship,  where  they  expected  instant  death,  hut 
being  kindly  treated  soon  recovered  their  spirits.  Being 
unable  to  obtain  provisions  at  this  place,  to  which  Cook 
gave  the  name  of  Poverty  Bay,  the  anchor  was  weighed, 
and  the  Endeavour,  pursuing  the  line  of  coast,  came  to 
the  supposed  hay  in  which  Tasman  had  anchored,  and 
which  Cook  found  to  he  a  strait  separating  the  islands : 
in  the  maps  it  hears  the  name  of  Cook’s  Straits.  Our 
great  navigator  spent  a  considerable  time  at  New  Zealand, 
and  his  chart  of  the  coast  is  considered  to  have  been  un¬ 
usually  accurate.  M.  Crozet,  a  French  navigator  who 
subsequently  surveyed  a  portion  of  the  same  coast,  pays 
a  tribute  to  Cook’s  accuracy  and  exactness,  and  says : — 
“  I  doubt  whether  our  own  coasts  of  France  have  been 
delineated  with  more  precision.” 

While  Captain  Cook  was  on  the  coast  a  French  vessel 


came  in  sight,  the  commander  of  which,  M.  de  Surville, 
was  in  search  of  an  island  said  to  have  been  discovered 
by  the.  English,  which  contained  the  precious  metals. 
De  Surville  was  treated  with  unexpected  kindness  by  the 
New  Zealanders,  who  received  the  sick  on  shore  and 
supplied  them  with  refreshments,  for  which  they  would 
accept  of  no  recompense.  The  reward  they  did  receive 
was  a  disgraceful  return  for  this  hospitality.  One  of 
De  Surville’s  boats  being  missing,  he  su;  pected  it  to  have 
been  stolen  by  the  natives,  and  took  the  following  das¬ 
tardly  revenge.  A  chief  who  had  been  treacherously 
invited  on  hoard  was  made  prisoner,  and  orders  were 
then  given  to  burn  one  of  the  villages,  which  happened 
to  be  that  in  which  the  sick  mariners  had  been  received 
with  so  much  kindness.  De  Surville  then  left  the  island, 
carrying  with  him  the  unhappy  chief,  who  died  off  Juan 
Fernandez,  of  a  broken  heart. 

The  next  visit  which  the  New  Zealanders  received  from 
Europeans  was  by  Frenchmen,  who  came  in  two  ships 
commanded  by  M .  Marion  du  Fresne  in  1772,  and 
which  made  the  land  on  the  south-western  part  of  the 
southern  island.  The  natives  came  on  board,  were  highly 
gratified  with  their  reception  and  the  objects  which  they 
saw  around  them,  -and  the  most  friendly  intercourse 
sprung  up  on  both  sides,  the  natives  coming  on  board  at 
pleasure,  and  the  officers  and  crews  of  the  two  ships  ram¬ 
bling  on  shore  without  suspicion,  and  everywhere  hospi¬ 
tably  received.  On  the  8th  of  June,  when  they  had  been 
above  a  month  on  the  coast,  the  honours  of  chieftainship 
were  formally  conferred  upon  Marion  by  the  assembled 
natives  ;  but  from  this  period  a  'singular  change  took 
place  in  their  conduct.  They  ceased  to  visit  the  ship, 
with  the  exception  of  a  youth  who  had  evinced  a  strong 
attachment  to  one  of  the  officers,  and  who  came  on  hoard 
once  apparently  in  great  dejection,  though  he  said  no¬ 
thing  as  to  the  circumstances  which  had  so  powerfully 
depressed  his  spirits.  Four  days  afterwards  (on  the  12th) 
Marion  went  on  shore  accompanied  by  sixteen  men,  in¬ 
cluding  four  superior  officers,  for  the  purpose  of  having  a 
day’s  fishing  at  some  distance  inland.  Night  came  with¬ 
out  their  returning  to  the  ship,  but  this  circumstance 
excited  no  suspicion,  as  it  was  concluded  they  had  been 
induced  to  accept  of  the  hospitalities  of  one  of  the  chiefs, 
Tacouri,  who  had  always  been  one  of  their  warmest  friends. 
In  the  morning  a  boat  was  sent  ashore  for  wood  and 
water,  and  after  having  being  absent  about  four  hours, 
the  ship’s  company  were  surprised  at  seeing  one  of  their 
comrades  swimming  towards  them  from  the  shore.  He 
had  a  fearful  tale  to  narrate.  The  boat’s  crew  had  been 
received  with  the  usual  demonstrations  of  regard,  had 
commenced  collecting  wood,  and  soon  became  separated 
from  each  other,  when  they  were  suddenly  each  assailed 
by  six  or  eight  savages,  and  butchered.  There  could  now 
he  no  doubt  as  to  the  fate  of  their  commander  and  the 
sixteen  officers  and  seamen  who  had  gone  ashore  on  the 
previous  day.  A  strong  party,  well  armed,  immediately 
landed,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  learn  something  of  them, 
and  to  bring  off  a  party  of  sixty  wood-cutters,  who  might, 
if  not  on  their  guard,  also  fall  victims  to  the  treachery  of 
the  natives.  Of  the  massacre  of  Marion  and  his  com¬ 
panions  they  had  soon  sufficient  proof ;  and  subsequently 
Tacouri  was  seen  with  part  of  their  commander’s  dress 
on  his  person.  The  party  engaged  in  cutting  wood  were 
ordered  to  embark,  and  after  packing  up  their  tools,  all 
marched  in  a  body  to  the  beach,  pursued  by  the  natives 
with  triumphant  cries.  Expecting  they  might  suddenly 
rush  upon  them  while  in  the  act  of  embarking,  the  officer 
in  command,  following  Cook’s  plan  on  similar  occasions, 
drew  a  line  of  demarcation,  and  threatened  with  instant 
death  any  one  who  should  come  within  it.  None  ven¬ 
tured  to  pass  the  boundary,  and  at  the  command  of  the 
officer,  the  natives,  above  a  thousand  in  number,  seated 
themselves  on  the  ground,  while  the  seamen  were  getting 
into  the  boats ;  but  the  moment  the  last  man  had  em 
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"barked,  they  rose  with  wild  cries  and  hurled  a  flight  of 
javelins  accompanied  by  showers  of  stones  at  the  French, 
and  some  of  them  were  engaged  at  the  same  time  in  burn¬ 
ing  the  huts  which  had  been  erected  for  the  sick.  The 
French  poured  in  volleys  of  ^musketry  on  the  islanders, 
which  killed  great  numbers  and  covered  their  retreat.  Be¬ 
fore  leaving  the  coast,  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  supplies 
of  wood  and  water,  and  the  party  engaged  in  this  work  set 
fire  to  two  or  three  of  the  native  villages,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  were  destroyed.  In  the  deserted  residence  of 
the  chief  they  found  pieces  of  human  flesh,  some  of  which 
had  been  cooked,  and  were  marked  with  the  teeth  of  the 
savages.  The  cause  of  this  tragedy,  according  to  the 
French  account,  is  inexplicable.  “They  treated  us,” 
says  Crozet,  “  with  every  show  of  friendship  for  thirty- 
three  days,  in  the  intention  of  eating  us  on  the  thirty- 
fourth.” 

In  1773  Cook  twice  visited  New  Zealand  in  the  course 
of  his  second  voyage  round  the  world,  the  latter  occasion 
being  on  his  way  from  the  Society’s  Islands.  The  Adven¬ 
ture,  Captain  Furneaux,  which  accompanied  the  Resolu¬ 
tion,  lost  a  midshipman  and  ten  of  her  best  hands,  who 
wrere  massacred  on  the  island. 

In  1777  New  Zealand  was  visited  by  Cook,  for  the 
fifth  and  last  time.  The  natives  were  at  first  shy,  but 
on  receiving  assurances  of  friendship  they  came  on  board. 
The  chief,  who  had  instigated  the  attack  on  Captain  Fur- 
neaux’s  men,  wras  generally  disliked  by  his  countrymen. 
The  origin  of  the  melancholy  affair  was  described  by  this 
chief,  on  being  repeatedly  pressed  to  account  for  his  atro¬ 
cious  conduct.  He  said  that  “  one  of  his  countrymen, 
having  brought  a  stone  hatchet  to  barter,  the  man  to 
whom  it  was  offered  took  it,  and  would  neither  return  it 
nor  give  anything  for  it ;  on  which  the  owner  of  it  - 
snatched  up  the  bread  as  an  equivalent,  and  then  the 
quarrel  began.”  Perhaps  some  similar  act  of  injustice 
has  generally  been  the  precursor  of  the  savage  attacks  of 
the  New  Zealanders  on  Europeans  :  such  is  that  “  wild 
justice  ”  to  which  recourse  is  invariably  had  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  legal  and  constituted  forms. 

The  next  epoch  in  the  intercourse  with  New  Zealand 
arose  out  of  the  proximity  of  our  settlements  in  New 
South  Wales,  founded  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  the 
distance  from  them  being  about  1200  miles;  while  New 
Zealand  is  not  more  than  two  or  three  days’  sail  from 
Norfolk  Island,  where  a  settlement  was  commenced  in 
1793.  The  Natives  of  New  Zealand  have  frequently 
visited  Sydney,  Port  Jackson,  and  other  Australian  ports. 
At  a  somewhat  later  period,  the  ships  engaged  in  the 
South  Sea  whale  fishery  began  to  frequent  New  Zealand  ; 
and  the  government  at  New  South  Wales  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  this  medium  to  send  presents  of  cattle,  grain, 
and  such  other  articles  as  were  calculated  to  promote  the 
social  improvement  of  the  natives.  The  lawless  and  fre¬ 
quently  brutal  conduct  of  the  crews  of  the  whalers  has 
done  more  towards  demoralising  the  New  Zealanders  than 
any  other  circumstance.  In  many  instances  they  have 
been  guilty  of  the  grossest  treachery,  entrapping  the  na¬ 
tives  into  their  employment  and  dismissing  them  without 
any  remuneration.  These  men,  too,  who  are  not  often 
persons  of  intelligence,  have  often  refused  to  recognise  the 
distinctions  of  rank  which  prevail  amongst  the  natives,  and 
have  not  treated  chiefs,  who  are  in  every  sense  sovereign 
in  their  own  territory,  with  that  respect  which  is  their 
due.  Such  conduct  is  ill  calculated  to  win  them  to  a 
love  of  social  order.  One  of  the  most  fearful  scenes  of 
massacre  which  the  shores  of  New  Zealand  ever  witnessed 
was  in  great  measure  owing  to  ignorant  disregard  of  rank 
on  the  part  of  the  captain  of  a  South  Sea  whaler.  His 
vessel  was  taking  out  several  New  Zealanders  to  their 
native  country,  one  of  whom,  named  George,  was  the  son  of 
a  chief.  The  captain  expected  this  person  to  do  duty  as  a 
common  sailor,  and  on  the  latter  urging  the  degradation 
of  his  being  employed  in  this  way,  he  was  twice  severely 
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flogged,  and  put  upon  a  short  allowance  of  food.  George 
stifled  his  feelings  of  resentment,  in  the  hope  of  more  fully 
glutting  his  revengeful  feelings  on  his  arrival  amongst  his 
countrymen ;  and  most  fearfully  did  he  execute  his  pro¬ 
jects  of  vengeance,  for  out  of  seventy  persons,  only  a 
woman,  two  children,  and  the  cabin-boy  escaped  the  re¬ 
lentless  ferocity  of  the  savage  islanders.  This  massacre 
of  the  crew  of  the  Boyd  occurred  in  1809.  George  was 
seen  by  Captain  Cruise  in  1820,  but  nothing  could  in¬ 
duce  him  to  express  regret  at  the  dreadful  outrage.  For 
some  time  afterwards,  all  the  old  apprehensions  of  the 
ferocious  character  of  the  New  Zealanders  were  renewed. 
The  Church  Missionary  Society  had  sent  out  persons  to 
reside  in  the  island  with  a  view  of  promoting  Christianity 
and  the  useful  arts  ;  but  the  mission  was  for  some  time 
suspended. 

A  third  stage  in  the  intercourse  of  New  Zealand  with 
civilized  nations  is  marked  by  the  arrival  of  Christian 
missionaries  in  1814,  after  they  had  remained  several 
years  in  New  South  Wales.  The  Church  Missionary 
Society  commenced  this  work,  in  which  other  societies 
have  engaged,  and  their  operations  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  have  had  some  important  influence  on  the 
New  Zealand  character.  The  island  has  also  become  an 
active  scene  of  commercial  enterprise,  and  as  the  Austra¬ 
lian  colonies  increase  in  wealth  and  population,  New 
Zealand  will  be  brought  into  still  closer  connection  with 
the  habits  and  wants  of  civilization. 

In  the  silent  changes  which  are  taking  place,  attention 
should  be  directed  to  the  best  means  of  preserving  the 
just  rights  of  the  New  Zealanders,  of  which  they  might 
be  unwarily  deprived,  without  some  protecting  power. 
The  establishment  of  a  political  authority  in  the  island, 
which  should  protect  the  natives  without  encroaching 
upon  their  national  independence,  seems  to  be  demanded 
in  their  present  circumstances,  and  will  become  still  more 
urgent  as  those  circumstances  lead  them  into  a  new  social 
state. 

The  physical  geography  of  New  Zealand,  its  natural 
productions,  the  manners,  habits,  and  customs  of  its  in¬ 
habitants,  their  industry,  and  social  economy,  demand  a 
separate  notice.  f  , 


ON  BURNING  MIRRORS  AND  LENSES. 

We  lately  gave  a  short  account  of  the  various  kinds  of 
mirrors  which  have  been  used  to  reflect  the  face,  &c. 
We  will  now  briefly  notice  the  contrivances  which  have 
been  intended  to  collect  the  sun’s  rays  into  a  focus,  for 
the  purpose  of  concentrating,  not  their  luminous,  but 
their  heating  powers. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  vestal  fires  among  the 
ancients  were  rekindled  by  condensing  upon  them  the 
rays  of  the  sun  reflected  from  polished  concave  mirrors. 
The  startling  effects  produced  by  Archimedes  at  the  siege 
of  Syracuse  cannot  reasonably  be  referred  to  the  use  of 
a  concave  mirror,  but  to  an  assemblage  of  small  plain 
mirrors,  so  placed  with  reference  to  one  another  that  the 
reflected  rays  from  all  would  converge  to  one  spot. 
Various  accounts  of  this  exploit  have  been  given  by 
ancient  writers.  Tzetzes  says  that  Archimedes,  when 
the  Roman  fleet  under  Marcellus  was  within  bow-shot  of 
Syracuse,  placed  a  hexagonal  mirror  so  that  the  sun’s 
rays,  after  being  reflected  from  it,  should  fall  on  the 
Roman  fleet.  Around  this  mirror,  and  at  certain  dis¬ 
tances  from  it,  he  placed  other  mirrors  at  such  angles 
that  the  rays  reflected  from  all  of  them  converged  to  the 
same  spot.  When  the  sun  shone  brilliantly  on  this  as¬ 
semblage  of  mirrors,  and  the  common  focus  was  directed 
to  the  proper  spot,  the  heat  of  the  focalized  reflected  rays 
was  so  great  as  to  set  some  of  the  Roman  ships  on  fire. 
Sir  D.  Brewster  considers  this  exploit  to  be  possible, 
theoretically  speaking,  but  almost  impracticable  in  fact. 
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About  the  fifth  century,  a  compound  burning  mirror 
was  constructed  by  Anthemius  of  Tralles,  which  appears 
to  have  been  an  improvement  upon  the  supposed  con¬ 
struction  of  Archimedes.  Digges,  a  mathematician  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  made  a  mirror  on  somewhat  similar 
principles,  which,  as  he  asserts,  set  fire  to  gunpowder  at 
a  distance  of  half  a  mile ;  this  we  may  safely  consider 
to  be  an  exaggeration.  Kirch er,  who  investigated  the 
probability  of  the  accounts  transmitted  to  us  of  Archi¬ 
medes*  mirror,  devised  various  arrangements,  in  order  to 
test  the  accuracy  of  the  ancient  writers ;  and  by  the  com¬ 
bination  of  five  plain  mirrors  he  produced  such  a  degree 
of  heat  at  a  distance  of  100  feet  as  convinced  him  that 
the  performance  attributed  to  Archimedes  was  within  the 
verge  of  probability. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  M.  Vilette  constructed 
several  large  burning  mirrors,  which  were  from  2£  to  4 
feet  in  diameter.  Bv  one  which  he  exhibited  to  the  kino- 
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of  France,  at  St.  Germain,  in  1610,  a  small  piece  of  iron 
was  melted  in  40  seconds,  a  brass  counter  was  pierced 
in  6  seconds,  and  a  piece  of  steel  watch-spring  melted 
in  9  seconds.  Other  large  mirrors  were  made  by  Ma- 
ginus,  Manfredi,  and  De  la  Garoust,  about  the  same 
time.  Tschirnhausen  made  a  mirror  of  thin  copper 
plate,  which  was  so  accurately  formed  and  so  well  po¬ 
lished  that  a  piece  of  lead  or  tin  placed  in  the  focus 
began  instantly  to  melt,  stone  and  slate  soon  became 
red-hot,  pumice-stone  melted,  and  copper  and  silver 
melt  in  5  or  6  minutes.  A  curious  kind  of  mirror  was 
made  by  Neumann,  which  consisted  of  pasteboard  formed 
into  a  concave  surface,  and  covered  with  straw,  which  was 
glued  to  it,  and  which  reflected  the  heat  of  the  solar  rays 
which  fell  upon  it.  Hoesen  and  Elirard  formed  mirrors 
of  wood,  the  concave  surface  of  which  was  covered  with 
thin  sheet  copper,  the  rays  reflected  from  which  were,  as 
in  the  construction  of  Tschirnhausen,  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  powerful  effect. 

The  employment  of  glass  as  the  reflecting  surface  was 
adopted  by  Gregory  and  Newton  in  England,  and  by 
Zeiher  in  Russia.  Zeiher  also  prepared  a  mirror  by 
covering  a  concave  surface  of  wood  with  a  layer  of 
cement,'  in  which  he  studded  a  number  of  small  flat 
pieces  of  glass,  so  that  the  reflected  rays  from  all  of  them 
focalized  in  one  spot. 

Buffon,  the  naturalist,  carried  to  great  perfection  the 
art  of  making  burning  mirrors.  After  various  experi¬ 
ments  on  the  powers  of  different  substances  to  reflect 
light  and  heat,  he  constructed  a  mirror  consisting  of  168 
pieces  of  silvered  glass,  each  piece  being  8  inches  long 
and  6  wide.  The  pieces  of  glass  xvere  provided  with 
screws  and  springs,  by  means  of  which  they  could  be 
adjusted  in  a  frame  made  to  receive  them,  so  as  to  throw 
all  the  reflected  images  to  one  spot.  With  this  com¬ 
pound  mirror  he  set  wood  on  fire  at  the  distance  of  210 
feet,  and  melted  most  of  the  metals  and  metallic  minerals 
at  distances  of  from  25  to  40  feet. 

Buffon  also  constructed  a  concave  burning  mirror  by  a 
curious  contrivance.  He  fixed  a  circular  piece  of  plate- 
glass  in  an  iron  hoop,  and  pressed  a  screw  against  the 
middle  of  the  plate,  by  which  it  was  forced  into  a  concave 
form.  He  was  able  to  produce  a  curvature  or  bending  of 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  a  plate  three  feet  in  diameter, 
without  breaking  the  glass.  On  another  occasion  he 
fixed  a  circular  plate  on  the  end  of  a  hollow  air-tight 
drum.  On  exhausting  the  air  from  within  the  drum, 
the  pressure  of  the  external'  air  on  the  glass  plate  forced 
it  to  assume  a  concave  form. 

It  will  be  seen  that  all  the  contrivances  hitherto  de¬ 
scribed,  act  by  reflecting  the  rays  which  fall  upon  them. 
But  equal  or  superior  effects  have  been  produced  by 
allowing  the  rays  to  pass  through  a  convex  lens  and 
focalize  on  the  remote  side  of  it. 

Tschirnhausen  constructed  lenses  four  feet  in  diameter, 
one  of  which  weighed  160 lbs.,  and  produce’ 


effects  on  bodies  placed  in  its  focus ;  wet  wood  kindled  in 
an  instant,  water  in  small  vessels  boiled,  the  metals 
were  melted,  and  tiles,  slate,  pumice,  &c.  were  vitri¬ 
fied. 

Bernieres  made  a  lens  which  consisted  of  two  glasses, 
somewhat  resembling  watch  glasses  in  shape,  which  were 
placed  edge  to  edge,  so  as  to  enclose  a  hollow  cavity  be¬ 
tween  them.  This  cavity,  which  was  four  feet  in  diameter, 
was  filled  with  spirits  of  wine,  by  which  a  double  convex 
fluid  lens  was  formed.  With  this  lens  two  farthings 
were  melted  in  half  a  minute,  a  small  piece  of  steel 
began  to  melt  in  two  minutes,  and  small  fragments  of 
iron  melted  in  a  quarter  of  a  minute. 

Mr.  Parker  of  Fleet  Street,  some  years  ago,  constructed 
the  most  powerful  burning  lens  hitherto  known.  It  was 
made  of  flint-glass,  and  was  about  three  feet  in  diameter. 
At  a  short  distance  behind  it  was  situated  another  lens, 
by  which  the  rays  were  converged  into  a  still  smaller  and 
therefore  more  powerful  focus.  With  this  instrument 
10  grains  of  slate  were  melted  in  two  seconds,  of  cast- 
iron  in  three  seconds,  of  steel  in  twelve  seconds,  of  pumice 
stone  in  twenty-four  seconds,  and  of  flint  in  thirty  seconds. 
A  diamond  of  10  grains  was  reduced  to  6  grains  by  ex¬ 
posure  for  thirty  minutes  in  the  focus  of  the  lens ;  the 
gem  opened,  emitted  white  fumes,  closed  again,  and 
resumed  nearly  its  original  shape.  This  powerful  in¬ 
strument  was  sent  to  China,  for  want  of  an  English 
purchaser. 

The  great  difficulty  of  procuring  such  large  pieces  of 
flint-glass  has  induced  Sir  D.  Brewster  to  propose  that 
burning  glasses  should  be  built  up  of  several  pieces, 
each  piece  being  so  curved  as  to  contribute  to  the  general 
focalizing  effect. 

The  same  philosopher  has  also  proposed  to  combine 
reflexion  from  mirrors  with  transmission  through  lenses, 
in  order  to  produce  a  powerful  combined  effect.  The 
rays  which  fall  near  the  margin  of  a  lens  add  but  little  to 
the  heating  power  of  the  focus,  on  account  of  the  obliquity 
with  which  they  fall  on  the  lens.  Sir  13.  Brewster  there¬ 
fore  suggests  that  a  number  of  small  lenses  should  be 
fitted  into  the  surface  of  a  hollow  sphere,  so  as  to  unite 
all  their  foci  at  its  centre.  The  apparatus  must  be  so 
placed  that  the  sun’s  rays  will  pass  directly  through  one 
of  the  small  lenses  •  while  those  rays  which 'pass  through 
the  other  lenses  will  first  be  reflected  from  mirrors  pro¬ 
perly  placed  round  the  sphere :  so  that  the  whole  of  the 
rays  will  pass  through  the  various  lenses  in  directions  at 
right  angles  to  the  diameters,  and  therefore  in  the  most, 
favourable  direction  for  producing  a  powerful  focalized 
effect. 

All  the  effects  produced  by  these  burning  mirrors, 
lenses,  &c.  are  derived  from  the  employment  of  solar 
light.  If  the  light  of  a  fire  or  candle  be  employed,  the. 
effects  are  far  less  intense.  But  it  is  a  very  remarkable 
circumstance  that  the  rays  from  the  moon  produce  not 
the  smallest  heating  effect.  Mr.  Parker’s  lens  was  ex¬ 
posed  to  brilliant  moon-light,  and  a  delicate  thermometer 
was  placed  in  its  focus,  but  not  the  slightest  elevation  of 
temperature  was  indicated.  We  know  that  the  moon’s 
light  consists  of  the  solar  rays  which  aie  reflected  from 
her  surface;  but  it  appears  as  if  the  heat  combined  with 
the  sun’s  rays  was  stifled  or  absorbed,  either  at  the  moon’s 
surface  or  in  the  aerial  medium  through  which  they  have, 
to  pass. 


To  the  natural  philosopher  no  natural  object  is  trifling  or 
unimportant: — from  the  least  of  Nature’s  works  he  may 
learn  the  greatest  lesson. — Sir  J .  TV.  Herschel. 
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RAILWAY  TRIPS. 

LONDON  AND  BIRMINGHAM.— No.  I 


[Entrance  to  the  Euston-Square  Station,  London.] 


The  London  station,  or  terminus ,  of  the  London  and 
Birmingham  Railway  is  behind  Euston  Square,  on  the 
north-western  extremity  of  the  metropolis.  Euston  Square 
lies  on  a  portion  of  a  line  of  road  which  interposes  a  belt, 
on  the  north  and  north-west,  between  a  long  and  varied 
suburb  and  what  is  strictly  London.  It  forms  a  great 
thoroughfare,  connecting  the  east  and  west  ends,  running 
by  Islington ;  and  is  a  distinct  metropolitan  boundary 
for  about  three  miles  of  its  extent,  separated  only  from 
the  open  country  by  the  increasing  mass  of  suburban 
buildings  on  the  north  side.  Here,  then,  close  to  this 
great  thoroughfare,  and  yet  lying  on  the  very  edge  of 
London,  is  the  station  of  the  Railway,  already  become 
a  place  of  importance,  activity,  and  bustle. 

The  entrance  to  the  station  is  of  a  grand  and  imposing 
character.  A  lofty  gateway,  like  the  entrance  of  a  temple, 
is  flanked  by  lodges  and  iron  gates.  “  Without  putting 
forth  any  particular  claims  to  originality,  this  work  (of 
which  Mr.  P.  Hardwick  is  the  architect),  has  the  merit 
of  exhibiting  the  Grecian  Doric  upon  a  scale  hitherto  un- 
atternpted  in  modern  times,  and  far  exceeding  that  of 
the  generality  of  ancient  examples ;  the  columns  being 
8  feet  6  inches  in  diameter,  which  is  only  3  feet  1  inch 
less  than  that  of  the  York  column.  Owing  to  their  being 
of  such  massive  dimensions,  they  are  not  solid  through¬ 
out,  but  have  a  hollow  core.  The  structure  is  upon  the 
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plan  of  a  Greek  propylmum,  that  is,  forms  a  covered  en¬ 
trance,  open  at  both  ends,  which  will  be  distyle  in  antis 
(i.  e.,  two  columns  between  two  antae),  surmounted  by  a 
pediment.  On  each  side  of  the  outer  front  are  two  lodges, 
connected  by  piers  and  lofty  iron  gates  and  railing. 
The  height  to  the  top  of  the  pediment  is  70  feet.”* 

On  passing  within  this  gateway,  we  feel  at  once  that 
as  the  mode  of  conveyance  is  different,  so  is  the  place. 
We  are  not  within  the  narrow  precincts  of  an  inn-yard, 
jostled  by  porters  and  ostlers,  and  incommoded  by  lug¬ 
gage  ;  everything  is  on  a  large  scale.  Yet  one’s  old 
associations  are  disturbed  by  the  sight  of  men  in  uni¬ 
form  keeping  strict  “  watch  and  ward,”  and  by  the 
necessary  yet  rigid  exactness  of  all  the  arrangements. 
Friends  cannot  pass  through  to  see  you  “  seated,”  or  give 
you  a  parting  look  of  recognition  as  the  train  moves  off. 
“First”  and  “second”  class  passengers  have  their  dif¬ 
ferent  entrances,  and  their  separate  booking  desks ;  and 
on  passing  through  the  building  have  to  produce  their 
tickets  as  passports  into  the  covered  yard  where  the 
trains  lie.  Being  a  few  minutes  before  our  time  (let  no 
laggard  passenger  trust  to  overtaking  a  train,  even  though 
but  half  a  minute  too  late),  we  may  devote  them  to  con 
sidering  the  origin  and  history  of  this  undertaking,  gi 
gantic  in  its  very  infancy. 

*  ‘Companion  to  the  Almanac’  for  1S38. 
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Two  rival  companies  united  in  1830  ;  and  the  united 
body  then  set  about  obtaining  the  authority  of  parliament 
for  the  making  of  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway. 
They  had  an  arduous  and  expensive  struggle  to  obtain 
it.  The  hill  was  thrown  out  of  the  House  of  Lords  in 
1832,  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  of  proprietors  of 
land,  and  other  individuals,  who  considered  that  their  in¬ 
terests  would  he  injured  by  the  projected  railway.  By 
1833  this  opposition  was  so  far  weakened  as  to  permit 
the  shareholders  to  obtain  their  Act.  The  expenses  at¬ 
tending  this,  that  is,  payments  to  surveyors,  witnesses, 
parliamentary  agents,  &c.,  “  amount  to  the  enormous  sum 
of  72,868/.  18.?.  10 d.,  which  will  be  viewed  by  many  as 
a  reproach  to  our  system  of  legislation,  which  thus  throws 
an  impediment  that,  in  many  cases,  would  he  insurmount¬ 
able,  in  the  way  of  works  of  great  and  acknowledged 
usefulness.”*  But  while  the  justice  of  this  remark  is 
admitted,  let  us  also  recollect  the  nature  of  the  powers 
which  a  railway  company  asks,  when  it  applies  to  par¬ 
liament.  It  seeks  what  must,  of  necessity,  he  more  or 
less  a  monopoly,  however  beneficial  to  the  public  that 
monopoly  may  turn  out  to  he  ;  it  asks  leave  to  construct 
an  exclusively  private  road,  whereon  no  other  carriage 
and  no  passenger  may  travel,  except  those  connected 
with  the  Company ;  and  there  must  necessarily  arise  out 
of  the  construction  of  the  railroad  an  interference  or  a 
collision  with  other  and  old  established  interests  and  in¬ 
vestments  of  capital.  We  are  yet  quite  in  the  infancy  of 
our  experience  of  railroads ;  and  though  no  man  doubts 
the  vast  addition  of  poive? ',  as  w7ell  as  convenience,  which 
they  must  give  to  the  country,  it  surely  is  the  duty  of  the 
legislature  to  see  that  a  very  strong  case  is  made  out, 
before  it  gives  to  a  private  company  the  extraordinary 
privileges  which  a  Railroad  Act  requires. 

The  London  and  Birmingham  Railroad  Company  laid 
an  estimate  before  Parliament,  by  which  it  was  supposed 
that  the  entire  work  could  be  finished  for  2,500,000/., 
or  21,756/.  per  mile.  The  direct  distance  from  London 
to  Birmingham  is  about  100  miles;  the  line  of  the  Rail¬ 
way  about  12  miles  more.  This  sum  included  the  items 
of  excavations  and  embankments,  tunnelling,  masonry, 
rails,  blocks  and  sleepers,  engines,  coaches,  purchase  of 
land,  &c.  But  in  a  petition  lately  presented  to  Parlia¬ 
ment,  the  Directors  say,  that  “  up  to  the  present  time  a 
sum  exceeding  4,300,000/.  has  been  expended  on  the 
Railway,  and  the  engines  and  carriages  necessary  for  the 
use  thereof,  and  a  large  additional  sum  will  yet  be  re¬ 
quired  to  finish  it.”  The  actual  cost  of  the  Railway  will 
thus  he  nearly  double  the  original  estimate.  “This  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  original  estimates  and  the  actual  cost 
shows  how  difficult  it  is,  even  for  men  of  the  highest 
talent  and  experience,  to  form  correct  estimates  of  the 
labour  attending  works  of  this  stupendous  character,  in 
the  absence  of  data  furnished  by  experience  gained  in 
conducting  similar  undertakings.” 

It  is  essential  that  a  railroad  should  he  as  level  as  the 
nature  of  the  ground  over  which  it  is  taken  will  permit. 
Inclinations  diminish  the  power  of  the  locomotive  engines, 
more  or  less,  according  to  their  abruptness.  But  in  sur¬ 
veying  the  country  between  London  and  Birmingham,  it 
will  be  seen  that  a  line  of  railroad  cannot  he  brought  to 
anything  like  a  level  without  enormous  labour.  High 
grounds  have  to  he  cut,  and  an  embankment  carried 
through  low  grounds  ;  and  the  whole  line  of  the  London 
and  Birmingham  Railway  may  be  termed  an  alternate 
series  of  cuttings  and  embankments.  “  In  looking  at  the 
geological  map  of  England,  it  must  be  evident  to  any  one 
acquainted  with  the  geographical  characters  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  formations,  that  no  canal  or  railroad  can  be  made 
from  London  to  the  western  or  north-western  counties 
without  a  tunnel  or  summit  level  on  the  chalk  hills,  as  at 
the  Rennet  and  Avon,  between  Wilton  and  Devizes,  and 

*  See  an  article  on  the  Railways  of  Great  Britain,  ‘  Companion 
to  the  Almanac  ’  for  1838, 


on  the  Grand  Junction  Canal  at  Tring.  The  oolitic 
range  of  hills,  with  its  basis  of  lias,  presents  a  similar 
and  parallel  obstacle,  conquered  by  tunnels  on  the 
Thames  and  Severn  at  Shepperton,  the  Oxford  Canal  at 
Claydon,  the  Grand  Junction  at  Braunston  and  Blis- 
worth.” 

In  surveying  the  ground  for  the  London  and  Birming¬ 
ham  Railway,  the  level  taken  was  the  “  level  of  the  towing 
path  of  the  Regent’s  Canal,  on  the  north  side  of  London, 
which  is  placed  at  108  feet  9  inches  above  an  imaginary 
line  used  as  a  base  to  reckon  from  :”  the  high  water  of 
the  Thames  being  21  feet  above  the  same  imaginary  line. 
In  starting  from  London  the  road  must  be  cut  through 
the  high  grounds  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
metropolis ;  then  carried  through  that  portion  of  the 
London  basin  which  we  may  term  the  Brent  valley ;  and 
thus  over  and  through  an  alternate  series  of  ridges  and 
valleys.  The  cuttings  supplied  materials  for  embank¬ 
ments  ;  and  clay  for  brick,  and  sand  for  “ballasting” 
the  road,  have  also  been  found  abundantly  along  the 
line.  But  though  this  supply  of  material  might  be 
thought  to  diminish  expense,  the  ground  has  frequently 
turned  out  very  different  from  what  had  been  anticipated. 
Embankments  have  “  slipped  ;”  springs  have  broken  in 
upon  the  works,  sapping  foundations  ;  and  heavy  and 
expensive  contracts,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  making  of 
the  Kilsby  Tunnel,  one  of  the  most  serious  operations  on 
the  whole  line,  have  been  thrown  upon  the  Company, 
who  have  been  compelled  to  execute  them  at  a  greater 
expense  than  had  been  anticipated. 

The  river  Brent,  crossed  by  a  viaduct  six  miles  from 
London,  was  marked  in  the  survey  of  the  line  as  87 
feet  above  the  given  level  mentioned  in  the  previous  pa¬ 
ragraph.  The  high  ground  dividing  London  and  Hert¬ 
fordshire,  13  miles  from  London,  is  290  feet;  about  3 
miles  farther,  on  the  river  Colne,  the  height  marked  is  189 
feet ;  2  miles  farther  it  rises  to  345  ;  on  the  chalk  ridge  at 
Tring  it  is  446  ;  and  (omitting  other  variations)  across  the 
Ouse  212  ;  near  the  village  of  Kilsby  516  feet,  which  is 
passed  by  a  tunnel  2398  yards  in  length ;  and  the  station 
at  Birmingham  391  feet.  There  is  thus  a  very  consider¬ 
able  difference  between  the  height  of  the  Brent  above  the 
given  level,  and  that  of  the  Birmingham  station.  Leaving 
out  the  intermediate  inequalities,  the  road  to  Birming¬ 
ham  may  be  described  as  a  continual  ascent ;  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  level  of  the  London  railroad  station 
and  the  Birmingham  station  being  upwards  of  250  feet. 
To  meet  the  very  great  intermediate  inequalities  of  ground, 
the  Railroad  is  laid  down  in  a  series  of  inclined  planes, 
there  being  only  13  miles  on  a  perfect  level.  The  steepest 
gradient  however  (with  the  exception  of  the  inclined 
plane  from  Euston  Square  to  Camden  Town)  is  not  above 
16  feet  per  mile.  In  a  very  few  instances  the  Railroad 
passes  private  or  not  frequently  used  roads  on  a  level; 
and  at  all  these  gates  and  gatekeepers  will  be  employed. 
All  turnpike  roads  and  other  important  thoroughfares 
are  either  passed  under  or  over. 

The  rails  are  laid,  in  the  cuttings,  on  stone  blocks  ;  in 
the  embankments,  on  wooden  sleepers.  They  are  of 
malleable  iron,  and  are  raised  above  the  ground  about  an 
inch.  The  stone  blocks  are  of  different  kinds  of  stone ; 
the  wooden  sleepers  mostly  of  oak  or  larch.  The  chairs, 
as  the  supports  of  the  rails  are  called  (they  are  of  cast 
iron  fixed  to  the  blocks  or  sleepers),  are  generally  about 
three  feet  apart. 

But  the  hell  rings — the  signal  to  take  our  seats.  The 
“  first  class”  carriages  are  comfortable  coaches,  in  which 
passengers  may  shut  themselves  up  snugly  enough ;  hut 
the  “  second  clas«,”  which  go  first  in  order,  are  open, 
without  a  window  or  curtain  to  protect  the  travellers  from 
any  strong  breeze,  in  the  teeth  of  which  the  train  may  be 
running,  and  without  a  cushion  to  soften  the  effects  of 
the  vibratory  concussion,  which,  as  an  American  might 
say,  is  “  pretty  considerable,”  In  one  instance,  owing 
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to  some  defect  in  a  carriage,  the  jolting  was  so  very  se¬ 
vere,  as  not  merely  to  give  extreme  annoyance  to  all  the 
passengers,  but  to  incur  the  risk  of  injuring  them.  Se¬ 
veral  attempted  to  stand  up,  hut  the  roofs  of  the  carriages 
are  so  low  as  to  prevent  this  being  done  with  any  comfort. 
Defects  of  this  character  will  doubtless  be  remedied  after 
the  whole  line  of  the  Railroad  is  fairly  in  use.  Again 
the  bell  rings — the  train,  like  a  line  of  houses,  is  in  mo¬ 
tion.  But  where  is  our  engine — that  “  clieval  magni- 
fique,”  whose  “  snort”  so  electrified  the  good  people  of 
Paris,  on  the  day  of  the  opening  of  the  railroad  to  St. 
Germain’s?  We  have  no  engine;  we  are  moving  up  an 
inclined  plane,  pulled  up  by  an  “  endless”  rope  that  runs 
round  two  cylinders  or  drums.  And  now  we  run  along 
a  deep  cutting,  walled  up  on  either  side,  and  pass  under 
seven  bridges,  two  or  three  of  them  having  more  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  excavations  or  tunnels  than  bridges.  Presently 
we  come  upon  the  open  country,  the  tall  and  shapely 
chimney  shafts  of  the  stationary  engines  towering  on 
either  side  of  the  Railway,  like  guardian  pillars.  This 
is  the  Camden  Town  depot,  originally  intended  to  have 
been  the  London  terminus  or  station.  Camden  Town  is 
but  a  recently  erected  suburb  of  London,  the  site  being 
first  built  upon  in  1791,  on  the  manor  coming  into  the 
possession  of  the  Marquis  Camden.  We  are  drawn  up 
to  this  spot  by  two  engines  of  sixty-horse  power  ;  and 
are  then  “  cast  off,”  and  committed'' to  the  care  of  the 
locomotive  engine,  which  now  takes  the  train  in  charge. 
Having  about  half  a  minute  to  rest,  we  may  spend  it  in 
glancing  round.  The  Company  have  extensive  premises 
here  for  various  purposes.  There  is  the  engine-house  for 
the  stationary  engines;  and  there  is  to  be  here  a  great 
depdt  for  goods,  passengers  only  being  taken  on  to 
Euston  Square. 

In  coming  here  we  have  been  leaving  London  north¬ 
westerly,  having  the  Regent’s  Park  to  our  left ;  before  us 
are  the  high  grounds  which  screen  London  on  this  side, 
and  on  which  lie  Highgate  and  Hampstead.  The  engine 
starts ;  we  are  now  going  down  an  inclined  plane  from 
the  chimneys  to  the  tavern  so  well  known  as  Chalk  Farm, 
at  the  foot  of  Primrose  Hill.  The  use  of  this  little  plane 
is  to  check  the  speed  of  a  train  coming  into  London,  and 
to  give  one  leaving  it  an  impetus.  Passing  under  Chalk 
Farm  bridge  (Chalk  Farm  was  noted,  before.  London  had 
approached  so  near,  as  being  secluded  enough  for  the 
purposes  of  duelling,  and  some  unfortunate  affairs  have 
taken  place  at  it),  we  enter  the  deep  cutting  which  leads 
to  Primrose  Hill  Tunnel.  The  ground  here  is  all  ele¬ 
vated  ;  but  the  tunnel  is  not  cut  through  that  particular 
elevation  to  which  the  name  of  Primrose  Flill  is  more 
especially  appropriated.  This  hill,  as  the  reader  is 
doubtless  aware,  has  been  long  a  favourite  resort  of  the 
London  citizens,  as  affording  a  very  pleasant  prospect, 
especially  of  the  great  metropolis.  It  lies  a  little  to 
the  left  as  we  pass.  Perhaps  the  best  and  most  agreeable 
view  of  this  Railroad  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  is 
to  be ’obtained  from  the  sloping  sides  of  the  cutting  here. 
Accordingly  numbers  are  to  be  found  on  fine  days 
watching  the  passing  trains,  and  certainly  the  view  to 
the  spectator  is  far  more  picturesque  than  to  the  pas¬ 
senger.  The  former  may  sit  or  stand  on  the  slope  of  the 
green  sward,  and  admire  the  train  shooting  along  with  an 
apparent  ease,  swiftness,  and  certainty  of  motion  that 
seems  quite  charming;  but  the  passenger,  unused  to  such 
a  mode  of  travelling,  is  annoyed  by  the  thundering  noise 
of  the  train,  and,  if  not  bewildered  by  the  swiftness  with 
which  he  is  carried,  left  at  least  little  time  to  fix  his  eye 
steadily  on  any  particular  object. 

The  handsome  brick  and  stone  entrance  of  the  Prim¬ 
rose  Hill  Tunnel,  built  at  an  expense  of  7000/.,  and 
of  which  our  wood-cut  on  page  332  is  a  view,  now 
seems  to  spread  itself  on  either  side,  as  if  to  inclose  us 
in  its  embrace ;  and  straightway  we  are  plunged  into  a 
most  fearful  darkness.  Surely  if  there  ever  is  a  time 


when  the  inexperienced  traveller  requires  to  sit  still  and 
fear  nothing,  that  time  seems  to  be  when  he  first  is 
whirled  with  most  astounding  noise  through  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  a  tunnel.  Peeping  out  before  you  enter,  you  can 
see  through  Primrose  Hill  Tunnel,  and  it  seems  but  a 
very  little  way ;  one  can  hardly  fancy  that  it  should  be 
so  dark.  But  after  entering,  the  light  becomes  dimmer 
and  dimmer ;  and  though  for  a  moment  a  gleam  of  light 
comes  down  from  a  shaft,  in  another  moment  it  is  pro¬ 
found  darkness  again.  To  attempt  to  speak  so  as  to  be 
heard  by  your  neighbour  is  quite  out  of  the  question. 
We  go  through  the  tunnel  (which  is  1120  yards  in 
length,  and  the  excavation  of  which  occupied  a  period  of 
three  years)  in  about  a  minute ;  yet  it  seems  a  long  time, 
and  one  is  really  glad,  by  the  appearance  of  the  light,  to 
discern  that  we  are  coming  to  the  open  air  again.  Tunnel 
travelling  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  disagreeable  things 
on  a  railroad.  If  you  attempt  to  put  your  head  out  of 
the  carriage,  a  strong  cold  breeze  beats  against  your  face; 
your  eyes  are  somewhat  in  danger  from  floating  particles 
of  soot  and  dust ;  sparks  from  the  engine  chimney  fly 
past ;  the  noise  is  tremendous ;  and  should  a  counter 
train  pass,  the  crashing,  shattering  kind  of  sound  is  most 
appalling,  while  you  cannot  ask  your  neighbour  the 
cause,  and  can  but  imperfectly  guess  it  yourself.  This 
is  more  particularly  descriptive  of  the  state  of  things 
when  the  wind  is  blowing  against  the  train  ;  but  at  all 
times  there  is  a  current  of  air. 

The  shaft  of  the  Primrose  Hill  Tunnel  is  raised  about 
10  or  12  feet  above  the  field  through  which  it  is  pierced. 
It  looks  like  a  dwarf  round  tower,  and  might  puzzle  a 
person  ignorant  of  its  use  as  to  what  might  be  its  object, 
unless  a  train  be  passing,  and  a  column  of  smoke  ascend. 
The  field  round  about  gives  no  indication  that  man  is 
now  not  merely  walking,  but  flying  through  the  earth 
below.  In  grasping  at  time,  we  have  baffled  natural  ob¬ 
stacles  ;  and  so,  as  a  railroad,  like  water,  seeks  its  level, 
if  we  cannot  carry  it  over  a  hill,  we  pierce  the  obstruc¬ 
tion,  and  find  the  level  on  the  other  side. 

The  farther  entrance  of  the  Primrose  Hill  Tunnel  is 
exceedingly  plain,  having  no  ornamental  character  what¬ 
ever,  so  that  it  may  be  said  that  the  directors,  in  this 
case,  have  turned  their  best  face  towards  London.  On 
emerging,  wre  come  through  a  deep  cutting,  by  which  the 
viewr  of  the  surrounding  country  is  excluded.  We  are 
carried  under  the  Edgeware  Road,  and  under  a  number 
of  bridges,  some  of  which  are  for  the  purpose  of  connect¬ 
ing  private  property  through  wThich  the  Railroad  passes. 
The  most  remarkable  objects  that  may  have  caught  the 
attention  of  the  passenger  in  his  rapid  journey  are  per¬ 
haps  the  railway  policemen,  holding  up  at  intervals  red 
or  white  flags,  changed  at  night  for  different  coloured 
lanthorns.  These  are  signals  to  the  engineer  either  to 
slacken  his  speed  because  of  some  portions  of  the  road 
being  under  repair  or  not  so  firm  as  is  requisite,  or  else 
an  intimation  that  he  may  proceed  at  his  ordinary  rate. 
Three  miles  from  the  Primrose  Flill  Tunnel  we  pass 
through  the  Kensal  Green  Tunnel,  320  yards  in  length ; 
and  then  the  Railroad  is  carried  across  the  valley  of  the 
Brent  (or  rather  through  a  portion  of  what  is  termed  the 
London  basin,  the  Brent  being  an  affluent  of  the  Thames) 
by  an  embankment,  the  stream  itself  being  crossed  by  a 
viaduct  not  far  from  the  Harrow  road.  The  Brent  is  a 
mean,  narrow,  sluggish-looking  stream,  which  rises  near 
Chipping  Barnet,  on  the  borders  of  Middlesex  and  Hert¬ 
fordshire,  and,  after  traversing  a  large  portion  of  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  falls  into  the  Thames.  We  now  sail  through  a 
richly  undulating  country,  the  most  remarkable  object 
being  Harrow-on- the-Hill,  with  its  church  spire  peering 
over  the  trees.  The  Railroad  leaves  Harrow  to  the  left, 
winding  round  the  hill ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  arrive 
at  Harrow  station,  where  is  the  first  station-house  on  the 
road,  and  the  first  place  where  the  passenger  can  alight 
on  his  way  from  London.  But  if  he  means  to  go  farther, 
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let  him  take  care  that  the  train  does  not  start  without 
him ;  it  is  off  in  a  minute  or  tw<r  and  quickly  disap¬ 
pears. 

The  views  from  the  churchyard  of  Harrow  deserve  all 
the  encomiums  that  have  been  lavished  on  them.  The 
hill  rises  almost  isolated  in  an  extensive  plain;  the 
church  and  the  celebrated  school  are  on  the  highest  part 
of  the  hill,  and  the  churchyard  occupies  the  slope  on 
either  side.  On  a  summer  evening,  and  with  a  golden 


sunset,  the  effect  of  the  prospect  is  exceedingly  rich  and 
pleasing.  Towards  the  east  the  view  is  bounded  by  the 
metropolis,  from  which  we  are  now  distant  nearly  ten 
miles ;  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s  seems  like  a  globe  sus¬ 
pended  in  the  air.  On  the  south  the  view  is  carried 
across  the  Thames  towards  the  Surrey  hills,  and  on  the 
south-west  and  west  the  eye  ranges  over  portions  of 
Buckinghamshire  and  Berkshire,  including  Windsor 
Castle, 


[Southern  Entrance  to  the  Primrose- Hill  Tunnel.] 


It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  say  anything  respecting  a 
school  so  well  known  as  that  of  Harrow.  It  was  founded 
in  1585,  by  a  yeoman  named  John  Lyon.  Every  person 
who  is  an  inhabitant  householder  in  the  parish  of  Harrow 
has  the  right  of  sending  his  sons  to  this  grammar-school 
for  instruction;  but  the  great  supply  of  pupils  is  from 
other  parts  of  the  country,  who  are  chiefly  boarded  with 
the  various  masters.  The  founder  specified  in  his  in¬ 
structions  what  kind  of  amusements  the  scholars  were  to 
pursue — “  driving  a  top,  tossing  a  hand-ball,  running, 
and  shooting.”  He  required  parents  to  furnish  their 
children  with  bow-strings  and  shafts  to  pursue  the  exer¬ 
cise  ;  and  it  was  customary,  till  within  a  comparatively 
recent  period,  for  an  annual  exhibition  of  archery  to  take 
place,  when  the  scholars  shot  for  a  silver  arrow.  Public 
speeches  have  now  been  substituted. 

The  Harrow  station  of  the  Railway  is  rather  more  than 
a  mile  from  Harrow,  lying  in  the  valley  below.  An 
agreeable  quietness  prevails  about  the  station-house ;  it 
has  a  rural  air,  though  perhaps  rather  too  new-looking  to 
harmonise  with  the  surrounding  scenery.  By-and-bye 
the  quietness  may  be  disturbed  by  the  ringing  of  a  bell, 
announcing  the  approach  of  a  train  (only  certain  trains 
stop  at  Harrow),  and  passengers  may  be  seen  hastily 
making  their  way  to  the  place,  to  be  in  time  to  secure  their 
seats.  Here  too  may  be  seen  with  considerable  effect  the 
novel  appearance  presented  by  the  rapid  passage  of  a 
night  train.  The  hissing  kind  of  noise,  heard  at  a  great 
distance  during  the  stillness  of  the  night,  draws  the  at¬ 
tention  in  the  direction  of  the  Railroad  ;  and  the  embank¬ 
ment  over  which  it  is  carried  being  considerably  elevated, 
the  eye  discerns,  by  the  fire  signal  in  front,  the  dim  out¬ 


line  of  the  flying  vehicles,  as  if  they  were  sailing  through 
the  air.  As  we  are  mentioning  appearances,  we  may 
notice  others  which  may  amuse  the  passenger  on  his 
journey  :  the  cattle  feeding  in  fields  adjoining  the  line  are 
not  in  general  disturbed  by  the  noise  of  a  passing  train. 
If  ruminating,  they  raise  a  stupid  eye  and  lie  still.  But 
a  “snort”  from  the  engine  may  set  a  flock  of  sheep 
scampering  in  all  directions.  If  the  field  is  narrow,  they 
sometimes  fly  in  advance  of  the  train,  till  stopped  in  their 
progress  by  a  fence,  and  then  they  dart  wildly  back  :  or 
maybe  a  flock  of  geese  stretch  their  necks,  and  gaze  with 
their  peculiar  air  of  ludicrous  mock  dignity. 

In  a  few  minutes  after  leaving  the  Harrow  station  we 
cross  the  Oxliey  ridge,  and  pass  from  Middlesex  into 
Hertfordshire.  The  reader  mil  remember  that  we  passed 
through  the  first  high  ground  we  met  on  leaving  London 
by  the  Primrose  Hill  and  Kensall  Green  Tunnels  ;  that 
then  we  were  carried  over  the  Brent  by  a  viaduct,  and 
through  the  valley  by  an  embankment ;  and  now,  on  the 
borders  of  Middlesex  and  Hertfordshire,  we  meet  with 
high  ground  again.  The  Oxhey  summit,  about  13  miles 
from  London,  is  the  highest  point  between  two  valleys 
across  which  the  Railroad  is  carried.  It  is  a  portion  of 
high  ground  which  runs  round  the  northern  and  western 
extremity  of  Middlesex.  One  valley  we  have  come 
through,  and  the  other,  the  valley  of  the  Colne,  we 
are  about  to  pass.  The  Colne  is  formed  by  the 
junction  of  several  small  streams  which  unite  in  the 
parish  of  North  Mimms  in  Hertfordshire;  about  half 
way  between  St.  Alban’s  and  Watford  it  is  joined  by 
another  stream;  passing  Watford,  it  takes  a  western 
course  to  Rickmansworth,  where  it  is  joined  by  two  other 
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streams,  enters  Middlesex  near  Harefield,  at  the  north¬ 
west  angle  of  the  county,  and  falls  into  the  Thames  at 
Staines.  After  entering  Hertfordshire  we  are  carried 
over  the  Colne  by  a  handsome  viaduct,  and  shortly  after¬ 
wards  arrive  at  the  Watford  station,  which  is  upwards  of 
a  mile  beyond  the  town. 

Hertfordshire,  into  which  we  have  entered,  has  been 
long  famous  for  its  beauty  and  fertility,  though  not  very 
much  of  either  is  actually  seen  from  the  railway.  Fuller 
says  that  they  who  buy  a  horse  in  Hertfordshire  pay  two 
years’  purchase  for  the  air.  “  The  land  *  is  very  much 
subdivided,  and  the  farms  are  seldom 
mostly  from  150  to  400  acres.  The  vicinity  to  the  capi¬ 
tal,  the  goodness  of  the  air  and  roads,  and  the  beauty  of 
the  country,  have  much  contributed  to  this  circumstance, 
by  making  this  county  a  favourite  residence ;  and,  by  in¬ 
ducing  a  great  number  of  wealthy  persons  to  purchase 
land  for  building  villas,  has  multiplied  estates  in  a  man¬ 
ner  unknown  in  the  distant  counties.”  The  county  has 
been  long  a  storehouse  for  the  supply  of  London  with  corn 
and  malt ;  but  it  is  not  considered  to  have  now  so  pre¬ 
eminent  an  agricultural  character  as  it  had  once  ;  either 
it  has  retrograded,  or  other  countries  have  come  up  to  its 
mark.  It  still  however  has  a  name,  and  it  is  affirmed 
that  many  thousand  quarters  of  wheat  are  annually  sold 
in  the  London  markets  as  the  produce  of  Hertfordshire 
which  are  in  fact  the  produce  of  other  counties. 

Watford  station,  the  second  on  the  line  from  London, 
is  between  6  and  7  miles  beyond  the  Harrow  station,  and 
between  17  and  18  distant  from  the  metropolis.  The  town 
itself  is  about  1 5  miles  from  London  by  the  high  road.  There 
is  nothing  very  remarkable  to  catch  the  attention  here ; 
and,  as  we  have  only  been  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in 
coming  from  Harrow  to  this  place,  we  can  hardly  think 
of  alighting.  Watford,  however,  is  a  busy  little  town. 
There  are  both  silk  and  paper  mills  here,  two  or  three  of 
which  have  their  machinery  set  in  motion  by  the  waters 
of  the  Colne.  The  river,  or  rather  stream,  has  but  an 
insignificant  look.  Watford,  which  has  a  population  of 
between  five  and  six  thousand  people,  consists  principally 
of  one  long  street,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  church 
and  a  well-endowed  free-school. 

Once  more  we  start ;  and  pass  close  by  Cashiobury, 
the  well-known  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Essex.  It  once  be¬ 
longed  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Alban’s.  The  park  is 
hidden  from  our  view  by  an  embankment.  In  about  two 
minutes  we  enter,  or  perhaps  we  may  say,  plunge  into 
Watford.  Tunnel.  There  are  five  shafts  here,  one  of 
which  is  of  considerable  dimensions.  The  lffiht  it  affords 

O 

creates  the  impression  that  we  are  getting  out  of  the 
tunnel ;  but  we  are  once  more  in  “  darkness  that  may 
be  felt,”  and  moving  with  a  rapidity,  accompanied  with 
a  noise,  not  very  comfortable  to  the  passenger,  how¬ 
ever  much  he  may  have  been  initiated  into  this  mode 
of  travelling  by  the  two  tunnels  through  which  we 
have  already  passed.  Watford  Tunnel  is  upwards  of  a 
mile  in  length ;  and  on  emerging  from  it  we  come  in 
sight  of  the  Grand  Junction  Canal.  The  railroad  and 
the  canal  now  accompany  each  other  through  Hertford- 


other  methods  of  conveyance;  that  where  the  velocity 
exceeds  four  miles  per  hour,  the  economy  turns  in  favour 
of  railroads  ;  and  that  at  high  velocities  the  economy  of 
the  canal  disappears  even  when  compared  with  the  mo¬ 
tive  force  required  on  a  level  turnpike-road  : — • 

Weights  moved  by  the  application  of  equal  forces. 


Velocity  of 


shire,  across  Buckinghamshire,  and  through  the  greater 
part  of  Northamptonshire.  In  some  places  they  diverge 
considerably ;  in  others  they  run  parallel  for  various  dis¬ 
tances,  sometimes  approaching  very  close,  and  frequently 
intersecting  each  other.  The  canal  occasionally  affords 
very  pretty  views,  as  seen  from  the  railroad  ;  the  practi¬ 
cal  man,  at  sight  of  one  of  the  canal  boats,  might  muse 
on  comparative  rates  of  velocity,  and  the  relative  values 
of  time  and  cost. 

“  Experiments  have  been  made  with  the  view  of  deter¬ 
mining  the  merits  of  canal  carriage  when  compared  with 
railroads  and  with  common  roads.  The  results  of  these 
experiments,  which  are  given  in  the  following  table,  seem 
to  show  that  at  slow  velocities  the  traffic  of  given  weights 
is  conducted  more  economically  upon  a  canal  than  by  the 
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More  recent  experiments  made  upon  the  Ardrossan 
and  Paisley  Canal  seem  to  indicate  the  superior  economy 
of  propelling  boats  properly  constructed  at  high  rates  of 
velocity  through  the  canal ;  but  the  results  thus  obtained 
have  not  perhaps  been  yet  sufficiently  tested  to  warrant  a 
perfect  reliance  being  placed  upon  them.* 

The  railroad  and  the  canal  now  pass  between  Abbot’s 
Langley  on  the  right  hand,  and  King’s  Langley  on  the 
left.  Abbot’s  Langley  belonged  to  the  monastery  of  St. 
Alban’s,  which  was  founded  in  honour  of  Alban,  who  is 
said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  persecution  of 
Diocletian.  Nicholas  de  Camera,  commonly  called  Ni¬ 
cholas  Breakspeare,  and  who  filled  the  papal  chair  under 
the  name  of  Adrian  IV.  (the  only  Englishman  that  ever 
wore  the  triple  crown),  is  stated”  to  have  been  born  at 
Abbot’s  Langley.  When  a  youth,  he  endeavoured  to  ob¬ 
tain  admission  into  the  monastery  of  St.  Alban’s,  but  was 
rejected  on  account  of  insufficiency  of  learning;  where¬ 
upon  he  went  to  study  at  Paris.  If  this  be  true,  it  is 
honourable  to  him  that  he  bore  no  grudge  in  after-years  ; 
for  when  he  became  pope,  he  gave  the  abbot  of  St.  Al¬ 
ban’s  a  grant  of  precedence  over  all  other  abbots.  The 
town  of  St.  Alban’s  is  about  six  miles  from  the  Railroad. 
King’s  Langley,  on  our  left  hand,  wras  a  part  of  the  royal 
demesne,  and  there  was  anciently  here  a  royal  house  or 
palace.  The  railroad  now  cuts  the  canal,  the  canal  going 
to  Hemel  Hempstead,  the  railroad  keeping  somewhat 
south  of  it.  Hemel  Hempstead  is  a  small  but  neat  town, 
situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  which  descends  into  the 
rich  valley  of  the  Gade,  a  tributary  of  the  Colng.  The 
weekly  market  held  in  this  town  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
Hertfordshire  for  corn.  A  little  beyond  Hemel  Hemp¬ 
stead  we  come  to  Boxmoor,  the  third  station  on  the  rail¬ 
way,  24  miles  from  London. 

There  are  only  a  few  houses  at  Boxmoor  ;  but  the 
words  “  Fishery  Inn,”  in  large  letters,  on  a  plain-looking 
but  rural-like  country  public-house,  will  remind  the  an¬ 
gler  of  the  vicinity  of  Two  Waters,  and  other  localities 
for  fishing  in  Hertfordshire.  What  would  Izaak  Walton 


or  Charles  Cotton  have  said  to  travelling  on  a  railway  to 
their  angling  grounds  ?  “  By  your  good  leave,  Sir,” 

says  Viator,  “  large  measure  of  foul  way  is  not  altogether 
so  acceptable.”  “True,  Sir,”  replies  Piscator,  “  but  the 
foul  way  serves  to  justify  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  proverb,  ‘  There  is  good  land  where  there  is 
foul  way  ;  ’  and  is  of  good  use  to  inform  you  of  the  riches 
of  the  country  you  are  come  into,  and  of  its  continual 
travel  and  traffic  to  the  country-town  you  came  from, 
which  is  also  very  observable  by  the  fulness  of  its  road 
and  the  loaden  horses  you  meet  everywhere  upon  the 
way.”t 

About  four  miles  farther,  the  next  station  is  at  the  an¬ 
cient  town  of  Berkhampstead,  the  birth-place  of  Cowper, 

*  ‘Penny  Cyclopaedia,’  article  Canals,  vol.  vi.,  p.220, 
f  *  Complete  Angler.’ 
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whose  father  was  rector  of  the  parish.  The  town  lies  in 
a  valley  to  the  left  of  the  railroad,  and  below  it ;  and 
affords  the  most  picturesque  view  since  we  passed  Har¬ 
row.  The  town  is  said  to  he  of  Saxon  origin.  Here 
William  the  Conqueror,  after  the  battle  of  Hastings, 
“  took  up  a  position  in  order  to  interrupt  all  communica¬ 
tion  with  London  from  the  north ;  here  he  received  a 
deputation  of  Saxon  prelates  and  nobles ;  and  from  hence 
he  sent  a  message  to  the  abbot  of  St.  Alban’s,  demanding 
why  a  multitude  of  trees  had  been  felled,  and  laid  across 
the  road  leading  from  Berkhampstead  to  St.  Alban’s, 
fairly  obstructing  the  march  of  the  Norman  army.  “The 
abbot  Frithic,  or  Frederick,  who,  as  descended  from  noble 
Saxon  blood,  and  also  from  King  Canute  the  Dane,  an¬ 
swered  boldly,  ‘  I  have  done  the  duty  appertaining  to  my 
birth  and  calling  ;  and  if  others  of  my  rank  and  profes¬ 
sion  had  performed  the  like,  as  they  well  could  and 
ought,  it  had  not  been  in  thy  power  to  penetrate  into  the 
land  thus  far.”* 

Berkhampstead  affords  some  pleasant  views,  when 
seen  from  the  high  grounds  to  the  north  of  it.  The 
church,  with  its  square  embattled  tower,  which  is  adorned 
with  four  handsome  Gothic  windows,  forms  a  conspicuous 
object,  though  it  and  the  town  lie  in  a  deep  valley.  The 
Grand  Junction  Canal,  is  carried  past  the  town,  below  the 
Railway.  Berkhampstead  has  been  a  residence  occasion¬ 
ally  of  several  of  the  kings  of  England.  The  castle  and 
manor  were  given  by  Edward  III.  to  the  Black  Prince, 
as  duke  of  Cornwall,  and  the  “  property  has  since  de¬ 
scended  from  the  crown  to  the  successive  princes  of  Wales, 
as  heirs  to  the  throne  and  dukes  of  Cornwall,  under  whom 
it  has  for  the  last  three  centuries  been  leased  out  to  dif¬ 
ferent  persons.”  There  are  a  few  massive  fragments  of 
the  old  castle  still  remaining. 

Four  miles  from  Berkhampstead  is  the  Tring  station, 
3l£  miles  from  London.  Tring,  which  is  a  market -town, 
is  about  two  miles  from  the  station.  It  is  nearly  at  the 
western  extremity  of  Hertfordshire. 

A  wedge-shaped  portion  of  Buckinghamshire  is  here 
interposed  between  Hertfordshire  and  Bedfordshire. 
North  from  Tring  in  Hertfordshire  to  Ivinghoe  in  Buck¬ 
inghamshire  there  runs  an  elevated  tract,  a  portion  of  the 
chalk  ridge  known  in  Buckinghamshire  as  the  Chiltern 
Hills.  The  soil  of  the  Chiltern  Hills  is  chalk  and  flint ; 
formerly  an  abundance  of  timber,  especially  beech,  grew 
on  the  hills,  and  afforded  shelter  to  banditti.  To  put 
them  down,  an  officer  was  appointed  under  the  crown, 
called  the  steward  of  the  Chiltern  Hundreds.  The  du¬ 
ties  of  tlie  office  have  long  since  ceased ;  but  the  office  is 
still  retained  for  the  following  purpose.  A  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons  cannot  resign  his  seat,  if  there  be 
nothing  to  disqualify  him.  Any  member,  therefore,  who 
wishes  to  retire  from  parliament,  applies  to  the  Chancel¬ 
lor  of  the  Exchequer  for  the  stewardship  of  the  Chiltern 
Hundreds;  and  as  the  acceptance  of  an  office  under  the 
crown  is  a  disqualification,  he  is  thus  enabled  to  accom¬ 
plish  his  purpose.  It  is,  of  course,  a  ceremonial  or  no¬ 
minal  proceeding. 

This  portion  of  the  chalk  ridge  which  runs  between 
Tring  and  Ivinghoe  formed  a  barrier  in  the  line  of  the 
Railway,  through  which  it  was  necessary  to  cut.  It  divided 
two  valleys  or  low  districts,  the  valley  of  the  Colne, 
through  which  we  have  come  on  a  gradual  ascent,  and 
low  land  on  the  other  side  of  the  ridge.  Ivinghoe,  on 
this  elevation,  is  the  highest  part  of  Buckinghamshire, 
and  is  stated  as  being  904  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
It  is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  once  had  a 
Benedictine  Nunnery.  The  chief  employment  of  the 
inhabitants  consists  in  lace-making  and  straw- plat.  “  The 
manor  of  Ivinghoe,  according  to  tradition,  once  belonged 
to  the  family  of  Hampden ;  but  one  of  the  family,  hav¬ 
ing  had  a  dispute  with  the  Black  Prince,  was  dispos¬ 
sessed  of  the  manor,  either  by  way  of  fine  or  composition. 

*  ‘Pictorial  History  of  England,’  vol.  i,,  p.  361. 
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The  lines  which  embody  the  tradition  are  thus  given  by 
Gough,  in  his  additions  to  Camden  : — • 

“  ‘  Hamden  of  Hamden  did  forego 

The  manors  of  Tring,  Wing,  and  Ivinghoe, 

For  striking  the  Black  Prince  a  blow.’ 

“  Messrs.  Lysons  have  set  aside  this  tradition,  by  find¬ 
ing  that  neither  of  these  three  manors  was  ever  in  the 
Hampden  family.”* 

We  run  through  this  chalk-cutting  on  a  nearly  straight 
line  for  two  miles.  A  lofty  wall  of  chalk  about  sixty  feet 
high  rises  above  us  on  either  side ;  and  three  bridges 
thrown  across  look  like  aerial  perches. 

In  1836  an  Act  was  passed  authorising  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  branch  railway  from  the  Birmingham  and  Lon¬ 
don  line,  commencing  at  the  village  of  Cheddington,  to 
he  carried  to  Aylesbury.  This  portion  has  been  con¬ 
tracted  for,  and  is  about  to  he  made.  Aylesbury  lies 
about  eight  miles  south  from  the  line.  Though  not 
nominally  the  county-town,  it  has  perhaps  the  best  right 
to  be  so  considered,  as  the  most  important  part  of  the 
county  business  is  transacted  at  it.  A  branch  from  the 
Grand  Junction  Canal  is  carried  to  Aylesbury. 

The  Railroad  is  now  carried  past  the  pleasant-looking 
little  town  of  Leighton-Buzzard,  which  lies  in  Bedford¬ 
shire,  on  its  south-western  extremity ;  the  Railroad  is  in 
Buckinghamshire.  The  Leighton-Buzzard  station  is  39 
miles  from  London.  The  Grand  Junction  Canal  is  carried 
close  to  the  town,  and  lies  between  it  and  the  Railway. 
The  church,  the  spire  of  which  attracts  the  eye  from  the 
Railway,  is  considered  to  have  been  built  in  the  fourteenth 
century ;  and  coeval  with  it  is  a  market-cross,  a  hand¬ 
some  pentagonal  structure,  situated  in  an  open  area  near 
the  market-house.  The  population  of  Leighton-Buzzard 
is  considered  to  he  about  4000  :  it  was  3330  at  the  last 
census. 

From  Leighton-Buzzard  we  pass  through  a  small 
curved  tunnel  272  yards  long,  and  continue  on  our  way 
to  Denbigh  Hall,  48  miles  from  London.  Denbigh  Hall 
is,  properly  speaking,  nothing  but  a  very  ordinary  public- 
house  on  the  great  mail-coach  road  (the  ancient  Wat- 
ling-street),  over  which  the  Railroad  is  carried  by  a  mas¬ 
sive  bridge.  There  are  a  number  of  temporary  wooden 
buildings  at  the  station  ;  these  will  be  removed  when 
the  line  is  opened  throughout. 

During  the  short  time  that  the  coaches  will  continue  to 
run  from  Denbigh  Hall  to  Rugby  the  passengers  have  an 
opportunity  of  contrasting  travelling  by  coach  on  the 
common  road,  and  travelling  on  the  Railroad.  As  far  as 
mere  pleasure  is  concerned,  the  outside  of  a  stage-coach 
on  a  fine  day  is  certainly  far  before  the  swift  race  on  the 
Railroad.  On  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railroad 
we  have  only  occasional  glimpses  of  scenery.  Now  we 
are  running  under  bridges,  or  else  through  a  cutting, 
whose  sloping  sides  hide  everything  from  the  passenger ; 
and  when  we  get  out  on  an  embankment,  and  see  an  un¬ 
dulating  country  on  either  side,  with  here  and  there  a 
village  spire  rising  out  from  amongst  the  trees,  we  have 
scarcely  time  to  note  objects  and  enjoy  the  scene,  when 
we  are  into  the  heart  of  a  cutting  again.  The  coach 
road,  on  the  contrary,  from  Denbigh  Hall  to  Rugby,  is 
an  agreeable  one.  We  are  carried  over  a  portion  of  the 
hilly  country  of  Northampton,  passing  Towcester,  and 
the  gateway  of  Earl  Pomfret’s  seat,  through  Weedon, 
close  by  the  barracks,  and  crossing  the  line  of  the  Rail¬ 
way,  and  through  Daventry  and  Dunchurch.  Yet  speed 
and  certainty,  accomplishing  a  great  space  in  a  little  time, 
are  far  more  powerful  inducements  than  the  mere  plea¬ 
sure  of  a  drive.  The  London  and  Birmingham  Railroad 
Company  state,  in  their  petition  to  Parliament,  that  for 
the  four  weeks  ending  the  4th  of  June  last  they  paid  to 
the  Stamp-Office  792/.  ID.  5^.  The  tax  on  Railroad 
passengers  is  one-halfpenny  per  mile  for  every  four  pas- 
*  ‘Penny  Cyclopaedia,’  art.  Buckinghamshike. 
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sengers.  Supposing  each  passenger  travelled,  on  an 
average,  40  miles,  and  that  the  average  sum  paid  by 
each  was  7  ?.,  the  number  of  passengers  carried  daily 
must  have  been  upwards  of  1300,  and  the  daily  receipts 
of  the  Company  upwards  of  450/.  for  passengers  alone. 
We  may  say  that  at  least  half  a  million  of  passengers  are 
now  annually  availing  themselves  of  the  Railway. 

From  Denbigh  Flail  to  Rugby  the  unfinished  portion 
of  the  Railroad  is  in  a  state  of  great  forwardness,  and 
will  probably  be  opened  towards  the  end  of  the  year.  It 
runs  through  the  remaining  portion  of  Buckinghamshire 
and  across  Northamptonshire.  The  towns  or  villages  we 
have  passed  in  coming  from  Leighton  Buzzard  to 
Denbigh  Hall,  or  are  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  latter  station,  are,  Woburn,  at  some  distance ; 
Brickhill,  and  Fenny  Stratford,  closer  to  us  on  our 
right ;  and  Stony  Stratford,  with  the  mail-coach  road 
through  which  it  runs,  to  our  left.  After  passing  through 
a  clay  cutting,  we  are  carried  across  the  Wolverton  Val¬ 
ley,  the  raising  the  embankment  for  which  vras  a  work  of 
enormous  labour,  and  also  across  the  Grand  Junction  Canal 
and  by  a  viaduct  over  the  Ouse.  Wolverton  is  intended 
to  be  a  principal  station  when  the  Railroad  is  open,  and 
Denbigh  Hall  will  sink  into  a  subordinate  one.  The 
Grand  Junction  Canal  is  here  35  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  Ouse,  and  the  Railroad  is  carried  across  the  Ouse 
Valley  at  a  height  of  about  140  feet  above  the  London 
level.  The  Ouse,  which  from  the  viaduct  seems  narrow, 
and  has  a  “  sedgy  ”  and  sluggish  look,  is  “  in  many  re¬ 
spects  one  of  the  most  interesting  rivers  in  England.  It 
flows  through  the  greatest  extent  of  level  country,  and  has 
the  most  tortuous  course  of  any  river  in  the  island.”  We 
must,  however,  distinguish  this  Ouse  from  the  Yorkshire 
Ouse,  which,  though  shorter  in  its  course,  is  a  more  im¬ 
portant  stream.  The  Yorkshire  Ouse  falls  into  the  Hum- 
ber ;  the  Ouse  crossed  by  the  Railroad  runs  from  Buck¬ 
ingham  through  the  counties  of  Bedford,  Cambridge, 
and  Norfolk,  and  falls  into  the  Wash  near  Lynn  Regis. 
“  The  direct  distance  from  Buckingham  to  the  sea  is 
about  80  miles ;  but  the  whole  course  of  the  real  Ouse, 
from  its  source  to  the  same  point,  is  not  less  than  150 
miles,  which  is  more  than  the  course  of  any  other  river 
in  the  island,  if  we  cut  off  such  large  sestuaries  as  those 
of  the  Severn,  Thames,  and  Humber.” 

From  the  viaduct  to  the  borders  of  Northamptonshire 
we  come  through  a  fine  open  country,  the  view  being  ter¬ 
minated  on  either  side  by  ranges  of  sloping  hills.  On 
our  right  the  steeple  of  Hanslope  Church  appears  for 
some  time  a  conspicuous  object.  Hanslope  is  a 
straggling  village  in  a  large  agricultural  parish  of  the 
same  name  on  the  edge  of  Buckinghamshire.  It  lies 
about  two  miles  from  the  Railway,  on  a  considerable  ele¬ 
vation.  An  extensive  view  of  the  fertile  vale  of  Aylesbury 
is  to  be  obtained  from  the  steeple.  We  can  see  a  large 
portion  of  the  country  through  which  we  have  come  from 
Denbigh  Hall,  the  Railway  winding  through  the  centre  of 
the  valley.  Newport  Pagnell  lies  about  4  miles  north-east, 
and  Northampton  about  6  north-west  from  Flanslope. 

Immediately  after  entering  Northamptonshire  the  line 
of  the  Railway  is  obstructed  by  the  Blisworth  ridge,  which 
torrns  the  division  between  the  valley  through  which  we 
have  come,  and  the  valley  of  the  Nen,  a  stream  which 
rises  in  the  high  lands  near  Daventry,  and  runs  east  to 
Northampton.  The  Grand  Junction  Canal  is  carried 
through  a  tunnel  at  Blisworth  3080  yards  in  length. 
The  Railroad  avoids  a  tunnel,  but  is  carried  through  an 
open  cutting  of  limestone  resting  on  a  stratum  of  rock. 
The  rock  has  been  “  blasted  ”  with  great  labour  and  ex¬ 
pense.  The  Blisworth  ridge  is  composed  of  what  geolo¬ 
gists  call  oolitic  rock.  “  The  term  rock,”  says  Mr.  De 
la  Beene,  “  is  applied  by  geologists  not  only  to  the  hard 
substances  to  which  this  name  is  commonly  given,  but 
also  to  those  various  sands,  gravels,  shales,  marls,  or 
clays,  which  form  beds,  strata,  or  masses.”  The  oolitic 


group  he  describes  as  “  in  the  southern  parts  of  England 
composed  of  various  alternations  of  clays,  sandstones, 
marls,  and  limestones.”  The  oolitic  rock  of  Blisworth 
rests  on  “an  argillo-calcareous  deposit  named  lias.” 
The  traveller  unaccustomed  to  distinguish  objects  geolo¬ 
gically  will  remark  that  he  is  passing  here  between  steep 
walls  composed  of  two  strata ;  the  lower  a  blue  rock, 
the  upper  a  dark-coloured  limestone.  Shortly  after  pass¬ 
ing  Denbigh  Hall  there  is  abridge  which  forms  a  rather 
singular  contrast  to  the  many  we  have  passed  under  built 
of  brick  ;  it  is  built  of  this  blue-coloured  stone,  the  ma¬ 
terials  having  been  taken  from  the  cuttings.  The  inside 
of  the  arch  is,  however,  lined  with  brick. 

On  emerging  from  the  Blisworth  cutting,  we  enter  the 
valley  of  the  Nen,  having  Northampton  about  four  miles 
from  us  on  our  right  hand.  A  branch  of  the  Nen,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  rises  in  the  high  lands  near  Daventry ; 
it  flows  to  Northampton,  where  it  is  joined  by  another 
stream ;  and  after  traversing  the  greater  portion  of  the 
county,  falls  into  the  Nash.  We  have  now  a  very  good 
view  of  the  general  character  of  Northamptonshire. 
Without  any  very  marked  features,  it  has,  in  general,  a 
pleasing  and  variegated  surface,  broken  into  hills  and 
dales,  watered  by  numerous  brooks,  and  clothed  with 
verdure.  A  great  part  of  the  county  was  at  one  time 
covered  with  wood  ;  and  there  are  still  considerable  wood¬ 
land  tracts.  The  Romans  have  left  numerous  traces  of 
their  occupation  of  this  part  of  the  country.  The  uneven 
nature  of  the  surface  adapted  it  well  for  defence,  and  its 
central  position  in  the  island  rendered  the  possession  of  it 
important.  Remains  of  encampments  are  therefore  to  be 
found  in  various  quarters ;  and  the  Watling  Street  and 
Ermine  Street  passed  through  the  county. 

The  canal,  of  which  we  had  lost  sight  for  some  time, 
now  joins  us,  keeping  close  by  the  side  of  the  Railroad 
till  it  strikes  off  to  Braunston.  It  adds  a  picturesque 
feature  to  the  landscape.  Indeed  from  Blisworth  to  be¬ 
yond  Weedon  is  the  most  picturesque  portion  of  the 
whole  line  of  the  Railway.  We  cross  the  canal  by  a  hand¬ 
some  iron  bridge:  on  approaching  Weedon,  wre  pass 
through  Stoweliill  Tunnel,  500  yards  in  length,  which  is 
taken  under  the  great  mail-coach  road.  When  we  come 
out  of  it,  the  view  is  bounded  by  an  amphitheatre  of 
hills,  and  the  church  spire  of  the  village  of  Floore  catches 
the  eye.  It  is  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  and  appears  em¬ 
bosomed  in  trees.  The  canal,  too,  is  so  close  to  us  as  to 
be  only  separated  by  a  fence  on  a  narrow  slip  of  ground. 

Weedon  Beck,  or  Weedon  Royal,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  is  a  village  of  considerable  size,  at  which  there  is 
an  extensive  government  military  depot.  The  village,  or 
town,  divided  into  lower  and  upper,  lies,  as  the  names 
indicate,  partly  in  a  valley,  and  partly  on  a  slope.  The 
road  through  Weedon  from  Daventry  to  Northampton  is 
here  very  low ;  and  the  Railroad  is  taken  over  it  by  a 
massive  brick  bridge.  At  this  point  we  have  the  church, 
with  its  square  tower,  on  our  right,  close  to  the  Railroad, 
and  below  it ;  on  the  left,  the  town  is  also  below  the  line, 
the  roofs  of  some  of  the  houses  being  below  its  level. 
The  barracks  and  military  storehouses  occupy  elevated 
ground,  and  have  a  conspicuous  appearance.  From  hence 
the  Railroad  is  taken  through  “  government”  ground,  under 
singular  circumstances.  We  pass  the  front  of  the  go¬ 
vernor’s  house  (behind  which  are  the  barracks,  store¬ 
houses,  &c.),  which  stands  on  an  abruptly  rising  hill. 
The  line  of  the  Railroad  is  hemmed  in,  as  it  were,  between 
the  hill  and  the  canal,  both  railroad  and  canal  being  here 
almost  on  a  level,  and  close  to  each  other.  The  Railroad 
has  also  to  cross  a  branch  of  the  canal,  which  has  been 
cut  to  communicate  with  the  barracks  and  the  store¬ 
houses  ;  and  from  the  surface  of  the  water  in  this  cut 
being-  within  two  or  three  feet  of  the  railroad  line,  this 
has  been  a  matter  of  some  difficulty.  A  bridge  is  to  be 
erected,  the  plan  of  which  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Board  of  Ordnance,  This  bridge,  it  is  stated,  is  intended 
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to  be  a  kind  of  self-acting  cc  swing”  bridge  ;  a  temporary 
bridge  is  for  the  present  thrown  across.  The  slope  in 
front  of  the  governor’s  house  is  fenced  from  the  Railroad 
by  a  brick  wall  surmounted  with  iron  railing.  The 
works  here  have  been  much  impeded  by  springs ;  the 
brick  wall,  close  to  which  we  run,  seems  to  be  leaning  on 
the  hill  inside  for  support ;  it  has  been  thus  built,  partly 
from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  partly  from  the  springs 
which  broke  out  from  the  hill. 

From  Weedon  to  Kilsby  Tunnel  there  is  nothing  on 
the  line  of  the  Railroad  calling  for  any  remarks.  The 
country  is  of  a  similar  character  to  what  has  been 
already  described. 

A  ridge  of  hills  skirts  a  portion  of  the  western  ex¬ 
tremity  of  Northamptonshire,  near  the  boundary-line 
between  it  and  Warwickshire.  This  obstructs  the  line 
of  the  Railway,  forming  the  highest  portion  to  be  passed 
on  the  whole  route.  It  has  been  passed  by  a  tunnel 
2398  yards  in  length.  The  hill  through  which  this 
tunnel  is  carried  forms  a  portion  of  the  high  grounds 
which  separate  the  waters  of  the  Avon  from  those  of  the 
Ouse  and  Nen — a  boundary  in  which  originate  rivers 
that  flow  to  different  sides  of  the  island .  The  excavation 
of  the  tunnel  has  been  a  stupendous  work,  not  only  from 
its  mere  magnitude  and  length,  but  from  the  varied 
nature  of  the  strata  which  had  to  be  excavated.  The 
workmen  have  been  annoyed  by  quicksands,  and  by 
“  the  capricious  appearance  and  disappearance  of  water;” 
and  the  expense  has  far  exceeded  the  original  calculation. 
Mr.  Stephenson,  the  engineer  in  chief,  says,  in  his  Report, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  year,  “  It  has  been 
found  absolutely  indispensable  to  increase  the  prices  of 
mining,  timbering,  and  brickwork  formerly  paid  to  the 
sub-contractors,  and  which  expense  was  proved  to  be 
altogether  inadequate.  In  the  quicksand  especially, 
although  effectually  drained,  the  utmost  caution  in  mining 
has  been  required,  and  an  expenditure  of  timber  un¬ 
avoidably  incurred,  which  would  appear  excessive  and 
lavish  to  any  one  whose  experience  has  been  confined  to 
ordinary  tunnelling.” 

There  are  21  shafts  in  Kilsby  Tunnel,  of  which  two 
large  circular  ones  are  made  expressly  for  ventilation. 
In  looking  down  from  the  top  of  the  hill,  through  one  of 
these  shafts,  the  archway  of  the  tunnel  seems  to  shrink 
into  very  ordinary  dimensions ;  one  wonders  how  a  train 
can  pass  through.  It  has  the  appearance  to  the  eye  of 
a  common  sewer.  The  width  of  the  tunnel  is  24  feet, 
and  the  height  above  the  rails  22  feet ;  the  depth  of  the 
shafts  varies,  but  may  be  stated,  on  an  average,  as  about 
150  feet.  The  light  and  air  admitted  will  be  consider¬ 
able  ;  yet  the  idea  of  travelling,  with  headlong  rapidity, 
through  such  a  mass  of  superincumbent  earth  is  a  most 
extraordinary  one.  The  pyramids,  in  comparison  with 
such  a  work  as  this,  are  as  nothing,  for  the  pyramids 
serve  no  purpose,  but  this  is  intended  to  aid  in  promoting 
the  civilization  of  man  by  facilitating  his  intercourse. 
We  have  indeed  realized  the  old  fable  of  the  giants 
heaving  up  the  mountains,  and  turned  it  to  a  thoroughly 
practical  use. 

Leaving  Kilsby  Tunnel,  we  cross  the  Oxford  canal, 
near  the  boundary  between  Northamptonshire  and  War¬ 
wickshire;  and  passing  the  village  of  Hillnorton  on  one 
side  and  Clifton  on  the  other,  we  turn  round  on  a  curved 
portion  of  the  Railroad,  towards  Rugby.  The  Railroad 
is  carried  on  an  embankment  through  an  open  undu¬ 
lating  country.  As  we  passed,  a  small  gipsey  encamp¬ 
ment  was  pitched  down  in  a  hollow  below  the  Railroad. 
Strange  contrast — a  portion  of  the  human  race  standing 
still,  as  it  were,  in  existence,  while  other  portions  of  the 
race  are  changing  the  very  face  of  nature,  and  compelling 
hills  and  valleys  to  accelerate  their  progress.  It  seemed 
like  time  past  and  time  to  come. 

Rugby  lies  on  an  eminence  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Avon ;  the  Railway  is  carried  through  the  valley  below 


the  town,  the  Rugby  station-house  being  about  half  a 
mile  from  it.  The  country  round  about  has  the  same 
pleasing  undulating  character,  which  we  have  already  re¬ 
peatedly  noticed  as  the  general  characteristic  of  North¬ 
amptonshire.  We  are  now  of  course  in  Warwickshire. 
The  general  quietness  of  the  streets  of  Rugby  is  now 
disturbed  by  the  rattling  of  coaches  and  omnibuses 
coming  from  Denbigh  Hall  and  going  to  it.  As  the 
passengers  alight  from  the  trains  at  either  Denbigh  Hall 
or  Rugby,  they  show  their  tickets,  procured  either  at 
London  or  Birmingham,  and  receive  other  tickets  en¬ 
titling  them  to  enter  or  get  on  the  outside  of  a  coach, 
the  coaches  and  tickets  having  corresponding  numbers. 
These  secondary  tickets  are  gathered  when  all  the  pas¬ 
sengers  are  seated,  and  are  intended  to  prevent  “  mis¬ 
takes,”  and  to  regulate  the  numbers.  But  the  original 
tickets,  which  are  only  exhibited,  not  delivered  up,  must 
be  preserved,  as  the  Company’s  regulations  require  all 
passengers  who  travel  the  whole  route  to  produce  them 
on  approaching  the  terminus,  or  else  the  fare  must  be 
paid  again.  This  is  a  necessary  precaution ;  yet  owing 
to  the  bustle  at  Denbigh  Hall  or  Rugby,  passengers 
have  occasionally  lost  their  tickets,  and  suffered  incon¬ 
venience.  All  this  is  only  temporary,  and  will  quite 
disappear  when  the  line  is  opened,  and  when,  without 
stirring  from  our  seats,  we  can  be  carried  the  entire  112 
miles  in  six  hours. 

Everything  has  been  done,  on  this  temporary  route,  by 
the  Company  to  accommodate  passengers.  Amongst  other 
conveniences,  the  luggage  of  passengers  travelling  the 
whole  line  has  been  cared  for  in  a  way  sometimes  rather 
to  alarm  all  who  act  on  the  principle  of  “  safe  bind,  safe 
find,”  and  who  judge  it  necesssary  to  see  their  luggage 
occasionally  on  the  road.  A  close  van,  loaded  with  lug¬ 
gage  for  Birmingham  or  London,  is  placed  on  the  train, 
next  to  the  engine.  Arriving  at  Denbigh  Hall  or  Rugby, 
it  is  taken  off,  horses  attached  to  it,  and  away  it  travels  at 
the  same  rate  as  the  other  coaches  carrying  the  passen¬ 
gers,  some  of  whom  cannot  understand  what  dark-looking, 
c  ffin-like  thing  is  flying  along  the  road,  either  before  or 
behind  them.  But  even  the  coachmen  begin  to  feel  that 
this  will  soon  cease,  and  that  then  they  must  look  out  for 
a  new  line.  ' 

The  celebrated  school  of  Rugby  is  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  town,  and  just  outside  of  it.  The  play-ground  has 
the  appearance  of  a  park.  The  present  buildings  have 
been  erected  about  thirty  years,  and  are  in  what  is  called 
the  Tudor  style  of  architecture.  The  chapel  stands  a 
little  detached  ;  it  is  in  the  pointed  style  of  architecture, 
ornamented  exteriorly  with  buttresses  and  pinnacles,  and 
fitted  up  within  in  imitation  of  the  choir  of  a  cathedral. 
There  is  a  figure  by  Chantrey  in  it,  of  Dr.  James,  a  head 
master.  The  entrance  to  the  school  buildings,  which 
faces  the  town,  has  an  arched  portal,  surmounted  by  a 
square  tower ;  it  leads  into  a  spacious  quadrangle,  on 
two  sides  of  which  are  cloisters,  and  around  are  school¬ 
rooms  and  offices,  an  apartment  over  the  entrance  gate¬ 
way  being  appropriated  as  a  library. 

The  school  was  founded  by  Lawrence  Sheriffe,  a 
citizen  of  London,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
The  two  celebrated  schools  we  have  passed  in  our  route, 
Harrow  and  Rugby,  were  thus  both  founded  in  the  same 
reign.  Rugby  school  was  endowed  with  property,  part 
of  which  was  at  the  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
and  now,  by  being  included  in  the  metropolis  and  ex¬ 
tensively  built  upon,  has  increased  so  very  much  in 
value  as  to  render  the  school  a  very  important  institution. 
It  is  under  the  management  of  trustees. 

There  is  nothing  very  worthy  of  attention  in  Rugby 
beyond  the  school,  a  range  of  almshouses,  and  perhaps 
the  church. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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THE  CAOUTCHOUC  TREE. 


The  remarkable  substance  known  as  caoutchouc  is  pro¬ 
duced  from  several  different  plants  of  the  same  genus 
as  the  common  fig-tree.  The  number  of  species  of 
Ficus  is  indeed  considered  to  be  as  great  as  that  of  any 
arborescent  plant,  but  they  flourish  only  in  tropical 
countries  or  in  the  warmest  regions  of  the  temperate 
zone.  Some  creep  like  the  ivy,  while  others  rear  their 
heads  as  high  as  any  of  the  trees  of  the  forest,  their  large 
leaves  affording  a  thick  shade  and  a  delightful  shelter 
from  a  tropical  sun.  For  a  man  to  sit  under  his  own 
fig-tree  in  the  climate  where  those  trees  are  indigenous 
Vol.  VII. 


conveys  associations  of  the  pleasantest  kind.  Fraser  speaks 
thus  of  what  he  saw  of  their  habits  in  the  forests  at  More- 
ton  Bay  in  New  Holland  : — “  I  observed  several  species 
of  Ficus  upwards  of  150  feet  high,  enclosing  immense 
iron-bark  trees,  on  which  originally  the  seeds  of  these  fig- 
;  trees  had  been  deposited  by  birds.  Here  they  had  imme- 
1  diately  vegetated,  and  thrown  out  their  parasitical  and 
;  rapacious  roots,  which,  adhering  close  to  the  bark  of  the 
iron-tree,  had  followed  the  course  of  its  stem  downwards 
to  the  earth,  where,  once  arrived,  their  progress  of  growth 
is  trulv  astonishing.”  Some  of  the  genus  are  remarkable 
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for  throwing  out  roots  from  their  branches,  which,  on 
reaching  the  ground,  establish  themselves  there,  and  an 
individual  tree  thus  extends  itself  over  a  considerable 
space  of  ground,  forming  a  series  of  leafy  alcoves.  The 
Banyan-tree  (described  in  No.  22)  is  an  instance  of  this 
peculiar  habit.  The  Ficus  religiosa  is  planted  near 
houses  in  India  for  the  sake  of  its  grateful  shade.  The 
Hindu  deity  Vishnoo  is  fabled  to  have  been  born  under 
its  branches. 

The  juices  and  produce  of  the  Ficus  genus  possess 
various  qualities,  some  species  yielding  deadly  poison, 
and  others  cooling  and  refreshing  fruits.  The  milk  of 
the  common  fig  is  extremely  acrid  when  the  fruit  is  in 
an  unripe  state,  but  in  its  progress  towards  maturity  the 
chemical  elements  of  which  it  consists  enter  into  new 
combinations,  and  fortunately  lose  the  acrid  quality  which 
would  otherwise  render  them  unfit  for  the  consumption 
of  man.  A  species  of  the  fig-tree  in  Sumatra  is  known 
to  botanists  as  Ficus  toxicaria,  and  in  Tanjore  another 
tree  of  the  same  class  is  termed  Ficus  dcemona ,  from 
the  virulent  character  of  their  juices.  The  Upas  of 
Java,  which  contains  most  deadly  poison,  is  of  the  Ficus 
genus,  and  so  also  is  the  American  cow-tree,  which 
on  the  other  hand  yields  a  cool  and  agreeable  beverage 
resembling  milk.  The  leaves  of  some  of  the  fici  are 
tonic ;  in  others  they  act  as  an  emetic ;  in  some  as  a 
caustic.  The  bark  of  others  is  used  for  tanning,  and  in 
several  it  may  be  taken  as  a  tonic.  Nature  seems 
to  have  been  profuse  in  investing  the  genus  with  an  ex¬ 
tensive  range  of  qualities  beyond  that  of  almost  any  other 
class  of  plants  ;  but  nearly  all  of  them  yield  caoutchouc. 

The  Ficus  elastica ,  from  which  caoutchouc  is  chiefly  ob¬ 
tained,  is  a  native  of  South  America  and  India.  “  It  has  shin¬ 
ing,  oval,  pointed,  thick  leaves,  small  axillary  uneatable 
fruits  the  size  of  an  olive,  and  long  pink  or  red  terminal  buds 
composed  of  the  stipules  rolled  together.  This  species  inha¬ 
bits  the  Pundua  and  the  J untipoor  mountains,  which  bound 
the  province  of  Silhet  on  the  north,  where  it  grows  to  the 
size  of  a  European  sycamore,  and  is  called  Kasmeer.  It 
is  chiefly  found  in  the  chasms  of  rocks  and  over  the 
declivities  of  mountains,  among  decomposed  rocks  and 
vegetable  matter.  It  produces  when  wounded  a  great 
abundance  of  milk,  which  yields  about  one-third  of  its 
weight  of  caoutchouc.  It  grows  with  great  rapidity  ;  a 
tree  is  described  as  being  twenty-five  feet  high,  with  the 
trunk  a  foot  in  diameter,  when  only  four  years  old.  The 
juice  of  this  valuable  plant  is  used  by  the  natives  of  Silhet 
to  smear  over  the  inside  of  baskets  constructed  of  split 
rattan,  which  are  thus  rendered  water-tight.  Old  trees 
yield  a  richer  juice  than  young  ones.  The  milk  is  ex¬ 
tracted  by  incisions  made  across  the  bark  down  to  the 
'wood,  at  a  distance  of  about  a  foot  from  each  other,  all 
round  the  trunk  or  branch,  up  to  the  top  of  the  tree,  and 
the  higher  the  more  abundant  is  the  fluid  said  to  be. 
After  one  operation  the  tree  requires  a  fortnight’s  rest, 
when  it  may  be  again  repeated.  When  the  juice  is  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  air  it  separates  spontaneously  into  a  firm 
elastic  substance  and  a  fetid  whey-coloured  liquid. 
Fifty  ounces  of  pure  milky  juice  taken  from  the  trees  in 
August  yielded  exactly  15£  ounces  of  clean  washed  caout¬ 
chouc.  This  substance  is  of  the  finest  quality,  and  may 
be  obtained  in  large  quantities.”*  The  Ficus  elastica 
may  often  be  seen  in  the  hothouses  of  this  country. 

The  use  of  caoutchouc  with  which  we  are  most  familiar 
is  that  of  removing  the  marks  of  lead  pencil  from  paper, 
and  its  most  common  name  is  Indian  rubber.  It  is  not 
much  more  than  a  century  since  it  was  introduced  into 
Europe,  and  the  manner  of  its  production  was  at  first 
unknown.  In  1735  some  members  of  the  French  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Sciences  visited  South  America,  when  they  found 
it  was  the  thickened  juice  of  a  Brazilian  tree,  and  in  the 
following  year  an  account  of  its  preparation  was  given  to 
the  Academy.  The  best  time  for  obtaining  the  greatest 
*  ‘  Penny  Cyclopaedia,’  art.  Ficus. 


quantity  of  caoutchouc  is  in  the  rainy  season,  when  the 
trees  being  pierced,  a  thick  juice,  having  neither  taste  nor 
smell,  exudes,  which  on  its  first  appearance  is  of  a  yel¬ 
lowish  white  colour,  and  afterwards  becomes  darker  by 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  and  also  solidified.  Se¬ 
veral  coatings  of  caoutchouc  being  successively  applied 
to  the  exterior  surface  of  clay  models  of  bottles,  they  are 
dried  over  fires,  in  the  course  of  which  each  stratum  of 
caoutchouc  becomes  blackened  by  the  smoke.  The 
lines  usually  visible  on  the  exterior  of  a  bottle  of 
Indian  rubber  are  traced  with  a  blunt  tool.  After 
being  exposed  to  the  drying  effect  of  fire  for  a  suf¬ 
ficient  length  of  time,  the  clay  is  crushed  and  shaken 
out  of  the  bottles,  which  are  then  ready  for  exportation. 
The  Indians  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  making  boots 
of  caoutchouc,  which  were  perfectly  waterproof,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Quito  were  accustomed  to  employ  it  in  the 
manufacture  of  cloth.  Caoutchouc  gives  a  soft  and 
beautiful  light,  and  before  the  demand  in  Europe  be¬ 
came  so  great  the  South  Americans  were  in  the  habit  of 
employing  it  in  flambeaux.  One  of  these,  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  diameter  and  two  feet  long,  would  burn  during 
twelve  hours.  The  caoutchouc  obtained  from  India  is 
prepared  in  a  different  manner  from  that  which  is  fol¬ 
lowed  in  South  America,  being,  when  imported,  in  a 
solid  flat  state,  and  not  blackened. 

The  chemical  properties  and  affinities  of  caoutchouc, 
which  adapt  it  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes,  must  be 
treated  in  connection  with  its  uses  as  a  substance  of 
growing  importance  in  the  manufacture  of  an  increasing- 
variety  of  articles. 


PEARLS. 

The  enormous  value  attached  in  ancient  times  to  some 
extraordinary  pearls  seems  to  be  almost  fabulous ;  much 
of  this  must  of  course  be  attributed  to  the  caprice  which 
will  pay  any  price,  however  excessive,  for  whatever  is 
unique  in  its  kind,  the  possession  of  which  may  be  an 
object  of  competition  ;  and  the  manufacture  of  artificial 
pearls  had  not  then  lowered  the  price  of  the  real  jewel. 
But  though  no  longer  so  extravagantly  valued,  the  pearl 
must  always  be  a  favourite ;  its  delicate  and  silvery  lustre, 
in  the  words  of  an  admirer,  “  relieves  the  eye  after  gazing 
at  the  brilliancy  of  the  diamond,  as  the  soft  brightness  of 
the  moon  after  the  dazzling  fire  of  the  sun.” 

The  finest  pearls  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
India,  and  the  Hindus  poetically  ascribe  their  production 
to  drops  of  dew  which  fall  into  the  shells  of  the  fish  in 
which  they  are  formed.  A  Brahman  told  Mr.  Le  Beck 
that  the  fish  rises  to  the  surface  of  the  sea  in  the  month 
of  May,  to  catch  the  drops  in  his  shell,  and  that  he  thus 
received  the  germ  of  a  pearl,  which  is  then  impregnated 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

Pliny  had  probably  received  some  version  of  this  In¬ 
dian  idea,  and,  as  usual,  he  improved  the  story  by  the 
addition  of  something  of  his  own.  He  says,  “  The  pearls 
vary  according  to  the  quality  of  the  dew  by  which  they  are 
formed ;  if  that  be  clear,  they  are  also  clear  ;  if  turbid, 
they  are  turbid  ;  if  the  weather  be  cloudy  when  the  pre¬ 
cious  drop  is  received  into  the  shell,  the  pearl  will  be 
pale-coloured ;  if  the  shell  has  received  a  full  supply,  the 
pearl  will  be  large ;  but  lightning  may  cause  it  to  close 
too  suddenly,  and  then  the  pearl  will  be  very  small ;  when 
it  thunders  during  the  reception  of  the  drop,  the  pearl 
thence  resulting  will  be  a  mere  hollow  shell  of  no  con¬ 
sistency.” 

Augurello,  an  Italian  writer  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
has  introduced  the  idea  in  a  Latin  uoem  in  these  words : 

. u  Cum  se  summo  pandunt  in  marmore  concnoe, 

Ut  genitalis  eas  anni  stimulaverit  bora, 

Implenturque  levi  concepturoris  hiantes, 

Et  gravidse  certo  mox  edunt  tempore  foetus, 
zEtheriusque  illis  lit  candens  unio  partus.3’ 
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(f<  When  the  shells  open  oil  the  surface  of  the  deep,  excited  by 
the  genial  season,  they  are  filled  by  the  light  fertilizing  dew  ; 
thence  in  due  time  they  bring  forth  their  young,  and  the  bril¬ 
liant  pearl  is  the  ethereal  produce.’’) 

The  truth  is  much  less  poetical  than  the  fiction.  The 
pearl  is  generally  admitted  to  be  a  sort  of  disease,  a  mor¬ 
bid  concretion  produced  in  the  body  of  several  species  of 
molluscous  fishes.  How  it  begins  is  not  precisely  known ; 
probably  a  grain  of  sand  or  other  minute  substance  may 
have  found  its  way  into  the  shell,  and  there  produced 
irritation ;  the  efforts  of  nature,  if  unable  to  expel  the 
cause  of  uneasiness,  would  be  excited  to  render  it  less  in¬ 
jurious  by  covering  it  with  layers  of  calcareous  matter, 
and  thus  the  pearl  might  be  formed.  That  it  is  injurious 
to  the  animal  appears  from  the  observation  of  pearl-fishers, 
that  the  smooth  shells  rarely,  if  ever,  contain  pearls,  while 
the  distorted  shell  is  seldom  without  one. 

Pearls  are  found  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  The 
Romans  procured  them  from  Britain  almost  two  thousand 
years  ago,  though  not  of  excellent  quality ;  and  in  modern 
times,  considerable  quantities  have  been  furnished  from 
Scotland.  It  is  stated  that  the  rivers  of  Perthshire  sup-, 
plied  the  London  market  with  pearls  to  the  amount  of 
10,000/.  annually  for  several  years,  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century.  In  Russia  they  are  produced  in  the 
provinces  of  Novgorod,  Tver,  and  Pskov,  and  until  the 
year  1*776  they  were  considered  imperial  property  where- 
ever  they  were  found.  Several  rivers  of  Saxony,  Bava¬ 
ria,  Bohemia,  and  Silesia  afford  pearls,  and  it  has  been 
remarked  that  in  several  cases  the  production  extends  to 
a  small  part  only  of  their  course.  Thus,  the  little  river 
Elster,  which  rises  in  the  Erzgebirge  of  Saxony,  on  the 
borders  of  Bohemia,  contains  many  pearl  shells  from  its 
source  to  the  town  of  Elsterberg,  a  distance  of  fifteen 
miles  ;  beyond  this  none  are  met  with  ;  the  cessation  is 
with  much  probability  attributed  to  the  confluence  of  the 
river  Triblerbach,  which  in  its  course  turns  several  large 
mill-wheels  used  in  mining  operations.  This  supposition 
is  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  the  Triblerbach  itself 
produced  pearls  previous  to  the  erection  of  the  machines 
upon  it. 

In  America  the  fishery  has  chiefly  been  confined  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Califor¬ 
nia  ;  in  the  Gulf,  the  principal  places  were  the  arm  of 
the  sea  between  Cubagua  and  Coche,  and  the  mouth  of 
Rio  de  la  Hacha.  The  Islas  de  las  Perlas,  in  the  Gulf 
of  Panama,  also  received  their  name  from  their  furnish¬ 
ing  pearls.  All  these  places  formerly  supplied  large 
quantities,  and  they  were  fished  by  the  natives  before  their 
discovery  by  Europeans ;  but  the  beds  now  appear  to  be 
exhausted,  and  the  produce  is  now  scarcely  worth  any¬ 
thing. 

Asia  is  more  exclusively  the  land  of  Pearls,  and  the 
Red  Sea,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  Indian  Ocean  are  the 
chief  places  of  their  production.  An  account  of  the 
pearl  fisheries  of  Ceylon  has  been  given  in  the  ‘  Penny 
Magazine/  No.  70,  and  it  is  probably  the  same  as  that 
mentioned  by  Pliny  eighteen  centuries  ago.  Asia  still 
furnishes  the  great  majority  of  the  pearls  worn  in  Eu¬ 
rope. 

Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  produce  pearls  arti¬ 
ficially  ;  we  do  not  mean  by  this  to  express  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  mock  pearls,  which  has  been  brought  to  a  high 
pitch  of  perfection,  but  to  cause  by  means  of  art  the 
growth  of  pearls  in  the  fish.  This  the  Chinese  are  said 
to  carry  into  effect  with  success,  by  making  small  beads 
of  mother-of-pearl,  which  they  thread  upon  fine  silk  and 
fasten  within  the  shells  of  pearl  oysters  when  they  rise  to 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  beginning  of  summer  ; 
the  fish  are  then  replaced  in  their  beds,  where  the  beads 
are  soon  covered  with  calcareous  excretions  from  the  body 
of  the  animal,  and  do  in  fact  become  genuine  pearls.  The 
experiment  has  been  tried  in  Europe,  and  it  has  proved 
that  the  fish  may  thus  be  compelled  to  produce  pearls  \ 


but  in  the  majority  of  instances  the  attempt  has  destroyed 
the  animal,  and  even  when  it  has  succeeded  the  produce 
has  been  of  inferior  quality.  Linnaeus  communicated  to 
the  Swedish  government  a  plan  having  the  same  object, 
which  he  had  formed  from  the  observation  that  a  variety 
of  parasitical  animals  were  frequently  found  fastened  to 
the  shells  of  the  pearl  mussel,  and  that  these  little  crea¬ 
tures  sometimes  pierced  holes  through  the  shells,  within 
which  a  pearl  was  often  found :  his  proposition  was  to 
imitate  this  process,  by  piercing  little  holes  through  the 
shells  when  fresh  caught,  and  again  to  deposit  them  in 
their  original  beds.  The  experiment  was  tried,  but  it 
did  not  succeed. 

A  good  pearl  should  be  either  globular  or  pear-shaped ; 
according  to  Jeffries,  a  celebrated  jeweller,  “  their  com¬ 
plexion  must  be  milk  white,  not  of  a  dead  and  lifeless, 
but  of  a  clear  and  lively  hue,  free  from  stains,  fouls, 
spots,  specks,  or  roughness.”  He  condemns  all  coloured 
pearls,  although  the  Hindus  prefer  a  yellow  tinge,  and 
some  nations  admire  the  red.  He  values  them  according 
to  their  weight,  in  the  following  manner  : — a  pearl  of 
one  carat  (three  grains  and  one-fifth)  is  valued  at  eight 
shillings  ;  one  of  two  carats  at  four  times  that  amount ; 
one  of  three  carats  at  nine  times,  and  so  on  in  a  square 
proportion,  multiplying  the  number  of  carats  by  itself, 
and  the  product  by  eight  shillings ;  but  the  price  set 
upon  some  pearls  of  ancient  days  exceeds  this  estimate 
enormously  ;  and  even  now  a  pearl  of  very  extraordinary 
beauty  would  most  probably  receive  a  valuation  upon 
other  grounds  than  its  weight. 

We  shall  conclude  with  a  list  of  some  extraor¬ 
dinary  pearls  mentioned  by  old  authors,  and  of  one  or 
two  of  modern  times. 

First,  the  often-mentioned  pearls  of  Cleopatra,  one  of 
which  that  celebrated  queen  drank  dissolved  in  vinegar, 
whilst  the  other,  saved  from  a  similar  fate,  was  slit  into 
halves  to  form  ear-rings  for  the  statue  of  Venus  in  the 
Pantheon. 

Julius  Caesar  presented  to  Servilia  a  pearl  valued  at 
six  million  sesterces,  or  nearly  50,000/.  of  our  money. 

A  pear-shaped  pearl  from  Panama  was  presented  to 
Philip  II.  of  Spain  in  the  year  1579,  of  the  size  of  a 
pigeon’s  egg ;  it  was  valued  at  4000/. 

The  pearl  belonging  to  the  Shah  of  Persia,  seen 
by  Tavernius  in  1633,  was  valued  at  32,000  tomans, 
equal  at  that  time  to  double  the  number  of  pounds  ster¬ 
ling.  This  pearl  is  believed  to  be  the  one  which  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  late  king  of  Persia,  Fateh  Ali 
Shah. 

A  pearl  presented  by  the  republic  of  Venice  to 
Soliman,  the  emperor  of  the  Turks,  was  valued  at 
16,000/. 

The  large  pearl  in  the  crown  of  the  emperor  Rodolph 
II.  weighed  30  carats,  and  was  the  size  of  a  pear.  (?) 

Pope  Leo  X.  bought  a  pearl  of  a  Venetian  jeweller  for 
the  sum  of  14,000/. 

A  lady  in  Madrid  in  the  year  1605  wore  an  American 
pearl  which  cost  31,000  ducats. 

A  large  Java  pearl,  curiously  set,  was  shown  at  Madras 
a  few  years  ago.  It  was  made  to  represent  a  siren,  or 
mermaid,  dressing  her  hair  ;  the  body  was  formed  of  the 
pearl,  which  was  of  a  long  oval  form  and  beautifully 
pure  white  ;  the  head  and  arms  were  of  white  enamel, 
and  the  lower  extremity,  forming  the  fish,  of  green 
enamel.  The  whole  was  finely  carved,  and  on  the  girdle 
were  the  following  words  : — “  Fallunt  aspectus  cantusque 
syrenis.” 

The  most  beautiful  pearl  known  is  in  the  museum  of 
Zosima  in  Moscow ;  it  weighs  very  nearly  28  carats  ;  it 
is  perfectly  globular,  and  so  beautifully  brilliant  that  at 
first  sight  it  appears  transparent.  It  was  bought  by 
Zosima  at  Leghorn,  of  a  captain  of  an  East  India  ship. 
This  splendid  pearl,  which  has  been  named  the  Pelle- 
grina,  is  one  of  the  objects  of  a  visit  at  Moscow. 
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[  The  Sovereign  of  the  Seas.’] 


Fuller,  speaking  of  tke  British  navy,  says,  “  Before  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  the  ships  royal  were  so  few  they 
deserved  not  the  name  of  a  fleet,  when  our  kings  hired 
vessels  from  Hamborough,  Lubeck,  yea,  Genoa  itself. 
But  such  who  instead  of  their  own  servants  use  chaire- 
folke  in  their  houses,  shall  find  their  worke  worse  done, 
and  yet  pay  deare  for  it.  Queen  Elizabeth,  sensible  of 
this  mischief,  erected  a  navy  royal  (continued  and  in¬ 
creased  by  her  successors)  of  the  best  ships  Europe  ever 
beheld.  Indeed,  much  is  in  the  matter,  the  excellency 
of  our  English  oak  ;  more  in  the  making,  the  cunning 
of  our  shipwrights  ;  most  in  the  manning,  the  courage  of 
our  seamen ;  and  yet  all  to  God’s  blessing,  who  so  often 
hath  crowned  them  with  success. 

“If  that  man  who  hath  versatile  ingenium  be  thereby 
much  advantaged  for  the  working  of  his  own  fortune, 
our  ships,  so  active  to  turn  and  winde  at  pleasure,  must 
needs  be  more  useful  than  the  Spanish  gallions,  whose 
unwieldiness  fixeth  them  almost  in  one  posture,  and 
niaketli  them  the  steadier  markes  for  their  enemies.  As 
for  Flemish  bottoms,  though  they  are  finer  built,  yet  as 
the  slender  barbe  is  not  so  fit  to  charge  with,  they  are 
found  not  so  useful  in  fight.  The  great  Sovereign ,  built 
at  Woolwich,  a  leiger  ship  for  state,  is  the  greatest  ship 
our  island  ever  saw. 

“  I  am  credibly  informed  that  that  mystery  of  ship¬ 
wrights  for  some  descents  hath  been  preserved  succes¬ 
sively  in  families,  of  whom  the  Petts  about  Chattam  are 
of  singular  regard.  Good  success  have  they  with  their 
skill,  and  carefully  keep  so  precious  a  pearl,  lest  other¬ 
wise  among  so  many  friends  some  foes  attain  unto  it.  It 
is  no  monopoly  which  concealeth  that  from  common  ene¬ 
mies,  the  concealing  whereof  is  for  the  common  good. 
May  this  mystery  of  ship-making  in  England  never  be 
lost  till  this  floating  world  be  arrived  at  its  own  haven, 
the  end  and  dissolution  thereof!” 

These  efforts  at  improvement  in  ship-building  were 
zealously  followed  up  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth 


and  James  I.  The  discovery  of  America,  the  commerce 
with  Africa,  the  increasing  trade  with  the  East  Indies, 
and  the  rapidly  improving  state  of  intercourse  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  had  all  been  operating  on  naval  enter¬ 
prise  and  architecture.  The  progress  was  still  greater 
in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Sir  William 
Monson,  in  his  naval  tracts,  remarks,  that  the  general 
commerce  of  the  kingdom  had  increased  so  much  during 
the  period  intervening  between  the  death  of  James  I.  and 
the  commencement  of  the  civil  war,  that  the  port  of 
London  alone  could,  in  case  of  emergency,  have  fur¬ 
nished,  at  the  time  hostilities  openly  commenced  between 
the  king  and  the  parliament,  one  hundred  sail  of  ships  of 
considerable  burthen,  mounting  cannon,  and  in  every  re¬ 
spect  properly  fitted  as  ships  of  war. 

“  Considerable  improvement,”  says  Charnock,  in  his 
c  History  of  Marine  Architecture,’  “  appears  at  this  time 
to  have  been  made  in  the  method  of  constructing  or 
putting  vessels  together,  as  well  as  in  the  selection  of 
the  materials  used  for  that  purpose.  The  Royal  Prince, 
launched  in  1610,  was  considered  as  the  nonpareil  of  the 
time,  and  never  appears  to  have  been  employed  on  any 
occasion  that  could  materially  shake  or  injure  it.  Yet  it 
was  nevertheless  judged  incapable  of  farther  service  very 
soon  after  the  accession  of  Charles  I.,  a  period  scarcely 
exceeding  fifteen  years.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Sove¬ 
reign  of  the  Seas,  though  frequently  engaged  in  the  most 
injurious  occupations,  continued  till  long  after  the  Re¬ 
volution  (no  less  a  period  than  sixty  years)  to  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  fit  for  any  service  the  exigencies  of  the  state 
might  require. 

“  The  rude,  misshapen  floating  fabrics  which,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  preceding  century  (the  sixteenth),  had 
caused  the  mighty  power  of  Spain  to  tremble,  and  might 
consequently  be  said,  without  arrogance,  to  have  been 
the  arbiters  of  all  coeval  maritime  disputes,  became 
almost  instantaneously  exchanged  for  the  intermediate 
and  far  more  graceful  fashion  of  construction  adopted  in 
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the  Royal  Prince.  This  ship  also  in  her  turn  sinks  in 
estimation  before  the  still  higher  degree  of  improvement 
to  which  the  system  of  naval  architecture  was  brought 
when  the  Sovereign  of  the  Seas  was  built.  The  high, 
the  enormously  towering  poop,  and  no  less  extravagantly 
formed  forecastle,  which  only  forty  years  earlier  had 
served  but  little  other  purpose  than  to  augment  the  dan¬ 
gers  naturally  attendant  on  the  sea  service,  gradually 
gave  way  to  that  more  reasonable  form  and  fashion 
which  Phineas  Pett,  who  was  at  that  time  the  chief  ma¬ 
rine  architect  in  the  kingdom,  very  wisely  introduced. 
Could  the  shades  of  Howard,  of  Drake,  and  of  Frobisher 
have  risen  from  their  tombs  and  beheld  the  sudden  con¬ 
version,  though  they  might  have  readily  confessed  the 
wisdom  and  propriety  of  the  alteration,  they  would  have 
been  little  inclined  to  believe  that  the  new  object  pre¬ 
sented  to  their  eyes  was  a  structure  applicable  to  the 
same  purposes  with  those  on  board  which  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  assert  the  honour  and  vindicate  the  cause 
of  their  country.” 

A  description  of  the  Sovereign  of  the  Seas,  by  Thomas 
Heywood,  was  published,  under  the  title  of  ‘A  True  De¬ 
scription  of  his  Majesty’s  Royal  Ship,  built  this  year, 
1637,  at  Woolwich,  in  Kent,  to  the  great  glory  of  the 
English  nation,  and  not  to  be  paralleled  in  the  whole 
Christian  world.”  After  describing  her  ornamental 
figures  and  mottos,  the  writer  says,  “  There  is  one  thing 
above  all  these  for  the  world  to  take  especial  notice  of, 
that  shee  is,  besides  tunnage,  just  so  many  tuns  in  bur¬ 
den  as  there  have  been  yeeres  since  our  blessed  Saviour’s 
incarnation,  namely,  1637,  and  not  one  under  or  over. 
A  most  happy  omen,  which,  though  it  was  not  the  first 
projected  or  intended,  is  now  by  true  computation  found 
so  to  happen. 

“  It  would  bee  too  tedious  to  insist  upon  every  orna¬ 
ment  belonging  to  this  incomparable  vessel,  yet  this  much 
concerning  her  outward  appearance.  She  hath  two  gal¬ 
leries  of  a  side,  and  all  parts  of  the  ship  are  carved  also 
with  trophies  of  artillery,  and  types  of  honour,  armes, 
escutcheons,  &c.,  with  several  angells  holding  their  letters 
in  cornpartements ;  all  which  workes  are  quite  guild ed 
over,  and  no  other  colour  but  gold  and  blacke  to  bee 
seene  about  her. 

“  Her  length  by  the  keele  is  12S  foote,  or  thereabout, 
with  some  few  inches.  Her  mayne  breadth  or  wideness 
from  side  to  side  48  foote.  Her  utmost  length  from  the 
fore-end  of  the  sterne,  232  foote.  She  is  in  height,  from 
the  bottome  of  her  keele  to  the  top  of  her  lanthorne,  76 
foote.  She  beareth  five  lanthornes,  the  biggest  of  which 
will  hold  ten  persons  to  stand  upright,  and  without  shoul- 
dring  or  pressing  one  another. 

“  She  hath  three  flush  deckes  and  a  forecastle,  an  halfe- 
decke,  a  quarter-decke,  and  a  roundhouse.  Her  lower 
tyre  hath  thirty  ports,  which  are  to  be  furnished  with 
demi-cannon  and  whole  cannon  throughout,  being  able 
to  beare  them.  Her  middle  tyre  hath  also  thirty  ports 
for  demi-culverin  and  whole  culverin.  Her  third  tyre 
hath  twentie-sixe  ports  for  other  ordnance.  Her  fore¬ 
castle  hath  twelve  ports,  and  her  half-decke  hath  fourteene 
ports.  She  hath  thirteene  or  fourteene  ports  more  within 
board  for  murdering-pieces,  besides  a  great  many  loope- 
holes  out  of  the  cabins  for  musket  shot.  She  carrieth 
moreover  ten  pieces  of  chase  ordnance  in  her  right  for¬ 
ward  and  ten  right  aft,  that  is,  according  to  land  service, 
in  the  front  and  the  reare.  She  carrieth  eleven  anchors, 
one  of  them  weighing  four  thousand  four  hundred ;  and 
according  to  these  are  her  cables,  mastes,  sayles,  cordage, 
which,  considered  together,  seeing  His  Majesty  is  at  this 
infinite  charge,  both  for  the  honour  of  this  nation  and  the 
security  of  his  kingdom,  it  should  bee  a  great  spur  and 
encouragement  to  all  his  faithful  and  loving  subjects  to 
bee  liberal  and  willing  contributories  toward  the  ship- 
money. 

“  I  come  now  to  give  you  a  particular  denomination 


of  the  prime  workmen  impioyea  m  tms  inimitable  fa- 
bricke  :  as  first,  Captayne  Phineas  Pett,  overseer  of  the 
worke,  and  one  of  the  principal  officers  of  His  Majes¬ 
ty’s  navy,  whose  ancestors,  as  father,  grandfather,  and 
great-grandfather,  for  the  space  of  two  hundred  yeares 
and  upwards,  have  continued  in  the  same  name,  officers 
and  architectures  in  the  royall  navy,  of  whose  knowledge, 
experience,  and  judgment  I  cannot  render  a  merited 
character. 

“  The  maister  builder  is  young  Mr.  Peter  Pett,  the 
most  ingenious  sonne  of  so  much  improved  a  father,  who, 
before  he  was  full  five-and-twenty  yeares  of  age,  made 
the  model,  and  since  hath  perfected  the  worke,  which 
hath  won  not  only  the  approbation  but  admiration  of  all 
men.” 

Charnock  quotes  the  following  from  the  journal  of 
Mr.  Pett,  the  builder,  as  detailing  his  proceedings  when 
he  set  about  building  the  Sovereign  of  the  Seas. 

“  May  14,  1635,  I  took  leave  of  his  Majesty  at 
Greenwich,  with  his  command  to  hasten  into  the  north 
to  provide  and  prepare  the  frame  timber,  plank,  and 
treenails  for  the  new  ship  to  be  built  at  Woolwich.  I 
left  my  sons  to  see  the  moulds  and  other  necessaries 
shipped  in  a  Newcastle  ship  hired  on  purpose  to  trans¬ 
port  our  provisions  and  workmen  to  Newcastle.  Attend¬ 
ing  the  Bishop  of  Durham  with  my  commissions  and 
instructions,  whom  I  found  wonderfully  ready  to  assist 
us,  with  other  knights,  gentlemen,  and  justices  of  the 
county,  who  take  care  to  order  present  carriage,  so  that 
in  a  short  time  there  was  enough  of  the  frame  ready  to 
lade  a  large  collier,  which  was  landed  at  Woolwich;  and 
as  fast  as  provisions  could  be  got  ready,  they  were 
shipped  off  from  Chapley  Wood  at  Newcastle,  and  that 
at  Barnspeth  Park  from  Sutherland.  The  21st  of  De¬ 
cember,  we  laid  the  ship’s  keel  in  the  dock ;  most  part 
of  her  frame,  coming  safe,  was  landed  at  Woolwich.  The 
16th  of  January,  his  Majesty,  with  divers  lords,  came  to 
Woolwich  to  see  part  of  the  frame  and  floor  laid,  and 
that  time  he  gave  orders  to  myself  and  my  son  to  build 
two  small  pinnaces  out  of  the  great  ship’s  waste.” 

When  nearly  sixty  years  old,  the  Sovereign  of  the  Seas 
was  consumed  by  fire  at  Chatham.  Her  obituary , 
written  two  days  after  the  event,  is  as  follows : — 

“  January  29, 1696.  The  Royal  Sovereign  was  the  first 
great  ship  that  was  ever  built  in  England ;  she  was  then 
designed  only  for  splendour  and  magnificence,  and  was 
in  some  measure  the  cause  of  those  loud  complaints 
against  ship-money  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  But, 
being  taken  clown  a  deck  lower,  she  became  one  of  the* 
best  men-of-war  in  the  world,  and  so  formidable  to  her 
enemies  that  none  of  the  most  daring  among  them  would 
willingly  lie  by  her  side.  She  had  been  in  almost  all 
the  great  engagements  that  had  been  fought ;  and  in  the 
last  fight  between  the  English  and  French,  encountering 
the  Wonder  of  the  World,  she  so  warmly  plied  the 
French  admiral,  that  she  forced  him  out  of  his  three¬ 
decked  wooden  castle,  and  chasing  the  Royal  Sun  before 
her,  forced  her  to  fly  for  shelter  among  the  rocks,  where 
she  became  a  prey  to  lesser  vessels,  that  reduced  her  to 
ashes.  At  length,  leaky  and  defective  herself,  she  was 
laid  up  at  Chatham  in  order  to  be  rebuilt ;  but  being  set 
on  fire  by  negligence,  she  was,  upon  the  27th  of  this 
month,  devoured  by  that  element  which  so  long  and  so 
often  before  she  had  imperiously  made  use  of  as  the  in¬ 
strument  of  destruction  to  others.” 


Insect  Movements. — The  flea,  called  by  the  Arabians 
“  the  father  of  leapers,”  and  the  locust,  jump  two  hundred 
times  their  own  length.  Supposing  the  same  relative  force 
to  be  infused  into  the  body  of  a  man  six  feet  high,  he  would 
be  enabled  to  leap  three  times  the  height  of  St.  Paul’s. 
Insects  walk,  run,  leap,  fly,  glide,  and  swim;  thus  com-j 
bining  all  the  movements  of  all  animated  beings. — Family  ' 
Library :  History  of  Insects, 
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THE  OLD  ENGLISH  BALLADS.— ROBIN  HOOD.— 

No.  VII. 

“  A  famous  man  was  Robin  Hood, 

The  English  ballad-singer’s  joy.” — Wordsworth. 

[Continued  from  No.  410.] 

This  interference  of  Robin  Hood  iri  spiritual  matters,  it 
seems,  gave  offence  to  bis  reverence  the  Bishop  of  Here¬ 
ford,  who  said  that  measures  should  be  taken  to  repress 
the  insolence  of  the  Outlaw,  and  he  promised  to  look 
strictly  into  the  matter  the  first  time  he  chanced  to  be 
near  Barnesdale.  It  was  on  a  sunny  morning  that 
Robin  heard  of  the  Bishop’s  approach  “  with  all  his 
company,”  and  his  joy  was  excessive. 

Go,  kill  me  a  fat  buck,  said  bold  Robin  Hood, 

Go  slay  me  a  fair  fat  deer, 

The  Bishop  of  Hereford  dines  with  me  to-day, 

And  he  shall  pay  well  for  his  cheer. 

(e  We  will  kill  a  fat  buck,  then  said  bold  Robin  Hood, 
And  dress  it  here  on  the  way-side. 

And  we  will  watch  the  good  Bishop  narrowly, 

Lest  some  other  way  he  should  ride.”* 

He  killed  and  skinned  and  laid  the  fat  buck  to  the 
fire,  and  with  six  of  his  men  habited  like  shepherds, 
Robin  was  pacing  round  and  round  as  the  wooden  spit 
with  its  savoury  load  revolved,  when  up  came  the  Bishop 
of  Hereford,  who  halted,  and  exclaimed,  “  What  is  all 
this,  my  masters  ?  For  whom  do  you  make  such  a 
feast,  and  of  the  king’s  venison,  verily  ?  I  must  look 
into  this.”  “  We  are  shepherds,  simple  shepherds,  sir,” 
replied  the  Outlaw  meekly ;  “  we  keep  sheep  the  whole 
year  round,  and  as  this  is  our  holiday  we  thought  there 
was  no  harm  in  holding  it  on  one  of  the  king’s  deer,  of 
which  there  are  plenty.”  “  You  are  fine  fellows,”  said 
the  Bishop  ;  “  mighty  fine  fellows ;  but  the  king  shall 
know  of  your  doings  :  so  quit  your  roast,  for  to  him  you 
shall  go,  and  that  quickly.” 

“  O  pardon,  pardon,  cried  bold  Robin  Hood, 

O  pardon,  of  thee  I  pray  ; 

O  it  ill  becomes  a  holy  bishop’s  coat 
For  to  take  men’s  lives  away. 

“  No  pardon,  no  pardon,  the  Bishop  he  said, 

No  pardon  to  thee  I  owe  ; 

Therefore  make  haste,  for  I  swear  by  St.  Paul, 

Before  the  king  you  shall  go.” 

On  this  the  Outlaw  sprung  back  against  a  tree,  and 
setting  his  horn  to  his  mouth,  made  in  a  moment  all  the 
wood  ring  :  it  was  answered,  as  usual,  by  the  sudden 
appearance  of  three  score  and  ten  of  his  comrades,  who, 
with  Little  John  at  their  head,  overpowered  the  Bishop’s 
guard,  and  then  inquired  what  was  the  matter,  that  he 
blew  a  blast  so  sharp  and  startling. 

“  O  here  is  the  Bishop  of  Hereford, 

And  no  pardon  we  shall  have. 

Ho,  cut  off  his  head,  then  quoth  Little  John, 

And  I’ll  go  make  him  a  grave. 

“  O  pardon,  O  pardon,  then  cried  the  Bishop, 

O  pardon,  of  thee  I  pray  ; 

Oh,  had  I  known  that  you  were  so  near, 

I’d  have  gone  some  other  way.” 

Nojv  Robin  had  no  pleasure  in  shedding  blood ;  but 
he  loved  to  enjoy  the  terrors  of  those  whom  he  captured ; 
and  to  keep  them  in  suspense  while  he  feasted  them  on 
the  best  was  a  favourite  practice  of  his.  It  was  in  this 
spirit  that  he  now  spoke  : 

“  No  pardon,  no  pardon,  said  bold  Robin  Hood, 

No  pardon  to  thee  I  owe ; 

Therefore  make  haste,  for  I  swear  by  my  bow, 

That  to  Barnsdale  with  me  you  go. 

Then  Robin  he  took  the  Bishop  by  the  hand, 

And  led  him  to  mery  Barnsdale  ; 

And  he  supt  that  night  in  the  clear  moonlight, 

On  the  good  red  wine  and  ale,” 

How  this  was  to  end  the  Bishop  seems  to  have  had  a 
guess.  The  parody  which  the  Outlaw  made  on  his  threats 

*  See  cut  at  page  321. 


of  carrying  him  to  the  king  showed  that  he  was  in  a 
pleasant  mood  :  and  the  venison  collops,  and  the  wine  and 
ale,  all  showed  a  tendency  to  mercy,  of  which,  as  it  was 
now  late,  he  took  advantage.  “  I  wish,  mine  host,”  said 
the  Bishop,  with  a  sort  of  grave  good-nature,  “  that  you 
would  call  a  reckoning ;  it  is  growing  late,  and  I  begin 
to  fear  that  the  cost  of  such  an  entertainment  will  be 
high.”  Here  Little  John  interposed,  for  Robin  affected, 
like  a  high  tavern-keeper  of  the  present  day,  great  igno¬ 
rance  in  domestic  matters,  leaving  the  task  of  fleecing  his 
guests  to  his  expert  dependants.  “  Lend  me  your  purse, 
master,”  said  his  scrupulous  deputy,  “  and  I’ll  tell  you  all 
by-and-by.” 

“  Then  Little  John  took  the  Bishop’s  cloak 
And  spread  it  upon  the  ground ; 

And  out  of  the  Bishop’s  portmantua 
He  told  three  hundred  pound. 

Here’s  gold  enough,  master,  said  Little  John, 

'Tis  a  comely  thing  for  to  see ; 

It  puts  me  in  charity  with  the  good  Bishop, 

Tho’  he  heartily  loveth  not  me. 

Robin  Hood  took  the  Bishop  by  the  hand, 

And  causing  the  music  to  play, 

He  made  the  good  Bishop  to  dance  in  his  boots, 

And  glad  he  could  so  get  away.” 

If  we  may  put  trust  in  ballad  and  song,  the  loss  of  his 
three  hundred  pounds  dwelt  on  the  Bishop’s  mind,  and 
at  the  head  of  a  fair  company  he  went  in  quest  of  his 
entertainer.  He  had  well  nigh  taken  Robin  by  surprise : 
he  was  on  him  before  he  was  aware ;  but  the  Outlaw 
escaped  into  an  old  woman’s  house,  to  whom  he  called, 
“  Save  my  life ;  I  am  Robin  Hood,  and  here  comes  the 
Bishop  to  take  me  and  hang  me.”  “  Aye,  that  I  will,” 
said  the  old  woman,  “  and  not  the  less  willingly  that  you 
once  gave  me  hose  and  shoon,  when  I  greatly  needed 
them.” 

“  Then  give  me,  he  said,  thy  gown  of  gray, 

And  take  thou  my  mantle  of  green  ; 

Thy  spindle  and  twine  next  to  me  resign, 

And  take  thou  mine  arrows  so  keen. 

And  when  Robin  Hood  was  so  arrayed, 

He  went  to  his  trystal-tree  ; 

But  with  spindle  and  twine  he  looked  oft  behind 
For  the  Bishop  and  his  companee.” 

When  Little  John  saw  Robin  coming  towards  him  in 
this  strange  guise,  he  was  puzzled,  ancl  said  aloud,  “  Who 
is  this  so  like  a  witch  ?  I’ll  e’en  try  an  arrow  on  her.” 
Robin  called,  “  Hold  thy  hand ;  I  am  thy  master ;  and 
in  this  disguise  I  have  escaped  from  the  Bishop  of  Here¬ 
ford.  But  stand  where  you  are ;  the  play  is  not  played 
out  yet — you  will  see  more  soon.” 

“  The  Bishop  he  came  to  the  old  woman’s  house, 

And  called  in  a  furious  mood — 

Come,  soon  let  me  see,  and  bring  quickly  to  me, 

That  bold  traitor  Robin  Hood. 

The  old  woman  he  set  on  a  milk  white  steed, 

And  himself  on  a  dapple  gray  ; 

And  for  joy  he  had  gotten  him  bold  Robin  Hood, 

He  went  laughing  along  the  way.” 

The  good  Bishop’s  cheer  was  suddenly  changed  when 
at  a  turn  of  the  road  he  perceived  a  hundred  and  odd 
archers  drawn  up  in  a  position  which  commanded  the 
passage.  “  Who  can  this  be,”  he  said,  “  that  dares  to 
range  the  greenwood  so  freely  ?”  “  I  am  thinking,”  said  the 
old  woman,  who  had  exchanged  clothes  with  the  Outlaw, 
“  that  it  must  be  one  they  call  Robin  Hood.”  The  Bishop 
turned  suddenly  round  and  exclaimed,  “  And  who  art 
thou  then  ?”  “  I  am  an  old  woman,  master  bishop,”  she 
said  with  a  chuckle,  “  as  I  shall  presently  prove.”  The 
poor  Bishop  demanded  no  proof :  the  truth  flashed  upon 
him  at  once.  “Wo  is  me,”  he  exclaimed,  “  woe  is  me 
that  I  ever  saw  this  day.”  He  had  more  cause  to  say  so 
when  Robin  made  his  appearance,  and  with  the  aid  of  his 
comrades  eased  the  dignitary  of  five  hundred  pounds  in 
gold. 
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“  Now  let  him  go,  said  bold  Robin  Hood  ; 

Little  John  said,  that  may  not  be, 

For  I  vow  and  protest  he  shall  say  us  a  mass 
Before  that  he  go  from  me. 

Then  Robin  he  took  the  Bishop  by  the  hand, 

And  ’neath  the  green  trystal-tree 

He  made  him  to  chaunt  out  a  mass,  God  wot. 

For  him  and  his  yeomandree.” 

The  ballad  called  “  Robin  Hood’s  Golden  Prize”  con¬ 
tains  perhaps  the  most  amusing  of  all  his  adventures 
with  churchmen.  Robin  saw  that  more  was  to  be  had 
by  wile  and  stratagem  than  by  open  force :  an  abbey  was 
a  sort  of  fortified  position,  a  baron’s  residence  was 
stronger  and  less  accessible  still ;  and  nothing  remained 
but  frequent  change  of  scene  and  frequent  change  of 
tactics.  It  was  now  his  pleasure  to  assume  the  disguise 
of  a  religious  person,  and  with  hood,  gown,  beads,  and 
crucifix,  to  take  to  the  road  like  a  mendicant  friar.  He 
soon  met  with  prey. 

“  He  had  not  gone  miles  two  or  three, 

But  it  was  his  luck  to  spy 

Two  lusty  priests,  clad  all  in  black, 

Coming  riding  gallantly. 

Benedicite,  then  cried  Robin  Hood, 

Some  pity  upon  me  take  ; 

Cross  you  my  hand  with  a  silver  groat, 

For  our  dear  Ladye’s  sake.’’ 

An  appeal  to  their  charity  was  not  likely  to  be  regarded 
by  men  who  considered  themselves  in  the  situation 
of  receivers  rather  than  givers.  “  By  our  holy  dame, 
they  said,  “  we  have  not  a  penny ;  we  have  both  been 
robbed  a  little  way  from  this,  and  all  we  had  was  taken.” 
Robin,  who  knew  that  no  one  dared  to  poach  on  his  do¬ 
main,  replied,  “  Holy  men,  I  fear  you  are  telling  an  un¬ 
truth  ;  but  before  you  go  farther  I  am  resolved  to  try.” 
While  he  was  yet  speaking  the  priests  rode  off  roundly, 
but  he  soon  overtook  them. 

“  Then  Robin  Hood  laid  hold  of  them  both, 

And  pulled  them  from  their  horse; 

O  spare  us,  spare  us,  Friar,  they  cried, 

On  us  have  some  remorse. 

You  said  you  had  no  money,  quoth  he, 

Therefore  without  delay 

We  three  shall  all  fall  down  on  our  knees. 

And  for  money  earnestly  pray.” 

The  two  priests  complied  with  a  rueful  grace,  and 
dropping  on  their  knees  along  with  Robin,  cried  audibly 
to  the  saints,  “  0  send  us  money — money  in  our  need.” 
They  prayed,  says  the  ballad,  with  a  mournful  cheer : 
sometimes  they  wrung  their  hands,  sometimes  they  wept, 
while  Robin  Hood  laughed  and  sang. 

u  When  they  had  prayed  for  one  hour’s  space, 

The  priests  ’gan  to  lament ; 

Then  quoth  bold  Robin,  now  let  us  see 
What  money  the  saints  have  sent. 

For  we  shall  be  sharers  all  alike, 

Of  the  money  that  we  have  ; 

And  there  is  never  a  one  of  us 
That  his  fellow  shall  deceive. 

The  priests  put  their  hands  in  their  pockets,  but  could 
fined  no  money.  Robin  shook  his  head,  and  said  he 
knew  the  value  of  good  men’s  prayers,  and  the  conde¬ 
scension  of  the  saints  better  than  to  believe  that  money 
had  not  come  miraculously  to  hand  :  the  best  way  would 
be  to  search  one  another.  As  he  said  this  he  took  from 
the  priests’  pockets  five  hundred  pieces  of  gold,  and 
laying  them  on  the  grass,  told  them  one  by  one. 

“  Here’s  a  brave  show,  said  Robin  Hood, 

Such  store  of  gold  to  see  ; 

And  each  of  you  shall  have  a  part, 

’Cause  you  prayed  so  heartily. 

He  gave  them  fifty  pounds  a-piece, 

And  the  rest  for  himself  did  keep  ; 

The  priests  they  durst  not  utter  a  word, 

But  they  both  sighed  wondrous  deep.” 


The  priests  on  this  rose  from  their  knees,  and  were 
about  to  be  gone.  “  Nay,  nay,”  said  Robin  Hood,  “  I 
cannot  part  with  you  yet ;  you  must  take  three  oaths — - 
first,  never  to  tell  lies  wheresoever  yon  go ;  secondly, 
that  you  shall  no  more  tempt  maidens  and  men’s  wives 
to  sin ;  and 

“  The  last  oath  you  shall  take  is  this- — 

Be  charitable  to  the  poor, 

And  say  you  learned  this  from  a  holy  friar, 

And  I  desire  no  more. 

He  set  them  on  their  horses  again, 

And  away  they  then  did  ride  ; 

While  Robin  returned  to  the  good  green  wood, 

In  great  joy,  mirth,  and  pride.” 

From  the  adventures  related  in  these  three  ballads, 
rustic  interludes  and  plays  were  made  which  became 
popular  from  Cornwall  to  Caithness.  Some  of  them  dealt 
gently,  others  severely  with  the  church ;  but  all  con¬ 
tained  that  opening  scene  in  the  legend  of  the  Bishop  of 
Hereford,  where  Robin,  in  the  guise  of  a  shepherd,  with 
six  of  his  comrades,  roasted  one  of  the  royal  bucks  by  the 
highway  side,  and  made  the  haughty  prelate  eat  of  it  and 
then  pay  for  his  cheer. 

A.  C. 


PHYSICAL  CIRCUM STANCE S  CONTRIBUTING 
TO  THE  PROGRESS  OF  MANUFACTURES. 

[From  M'Culloch’s  ‘  Statistical  Accouut  of  the  British  Empire,’  2nd  edition, 

now  publishing.] 

Supplies  of  the  raw  material  may  be  classed  among  the 
more  prominent  of  this  description  of  circumstances ;  and 
those  who  reflect  on  the  nature,  value,  and  importance  of 
our  manufactures  of  wool ;  of  the  useful  metals,  such  qs 
iron,  tin,  lead,  copper,  & c. ;  of  leather,  flax,  and  so  on  ;  will 
readily  admit  that  our  success  in  them  has  been  materially 
facilitated  by  our  possessing  abundant  supplies  of  the  raw 
material.  It  is  of  less  consequence,  when  the  material  of  a 
manufacture  possesses  considerable  value  in  small  bulk, 
whether  it  be  furnished  from  native  resources,  or  be  im¬ 
ported  from  abroad ;  though,  even  in  that  case,  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  having  an  internal  supply,  of  which  we  cannot  be 
deprived  by  the  jealousy  or  hostility  of  others,  is  far  from 
immaterial.  But  no  nation  can  make  any  considerable 
progress  in  the  manufacture  of  bulky  and  heavy  articles, 
the  conveyance  of  which  to  a  distance  necessarily  occasions 
a  large  expense,  unless  she  have  supplies  of  the  raw  material 
within  herself.  Had  we  been  destitute  of  iron  ore,  lead, 
and  tin,  we  could  never  have  distinguished  ourselves  by  the 
magnitude  and  value  of  our  manufactures  of  these  articles. 
But  any  one  who  reflects  on  the  signal  advantage  resulting 
to  every  branch  of  manufacturing  industry  from  being  able 
to  procure  abundant  supplies  of  iron  at  the  cheapest  rate, 
will  be  convinced  that  we  are  under  any  thing  but  slight 
obligations  to  our  exhaustless  stores  of  this  mineral. 

But  of  all  the  physical  circumstances  that  have  contri¬ 
buted  to  our  extraordinary  progress  in  manufactures  and 
industry,  none  have  had  so  much  influence  as  our  possession 
of  the  most  valuable  coal-mines.  They  have  conferred  ad¬ 
vantages  on  us  not  enjoyed  in  an  equal  degree  by  any  other 
country.  Our  extraordinary  success  in  the  manufacture  of 
iron,  copper,  &c.  is  not  owing  so  much  to  our  possessing  the 
ores  as  to  our  possessing  the  coal,  by  the  aid  of  which  they 
have  been  smelted  and  refined.  But  the  paramount  im¬ 
portance  of  coal  as  a  manufacturing  agent  has  been  princi¬ 
pally  manifested  since  the  invention  of  the  steam-engine. 
Without  a  cheap  and  abundant  supply  of  fuel,  the  engine, 
as  now  constructed,  would  be  of  comparatively  little  use. 
It  is,  as  it  were,  the  hands:  but  coal  is  the  muscles  by  which 
they  are  set  in  motion,  and  without  which  their  dexterity 
cannot  be  called  into  action,  and  they  are  of  no  use.  Our 
coal  mines  may  be  regarded  as  vast  magazines  of  hoarded 
or  warehoused  power ;  and,  unless  some  such  radical  change 
should  be  made  on  the  steam-engine  as  should  very  de¬ 
cidedly  lessen  the  quantity  of  fuel  required  to  keep  it  in 
motion,  or  some  equally  serviceable  machine,  but  moved  by 
different  means,  be  introduced,  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that 
any  nation  should  come  into  successful  competition  with  us 
in  those  departments  in  which  steam-engines,  or  machinery 
moved  by  steam,  may  be  advantageously  employed. 
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Since  the  introduction  of  the  steam-engine,  waterfalls 
have  lost  much  of  their  value ;  and  unless  they  be  very  fa¬ 
vourably  situated,  and  of  a  superior  description,  we  no 
longer  reckon  them  of  any  considerable  importance. 

The  advantageous  situation  of  the  country  for  commerce, 
and  the  nature  of  its  climate,  have  also  powerfully  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  perfection  of  manufacturing  industry.  Owing 
to  the  facilities  afforded  by  our  insular  situation  for  main¬ 
taining  an  intercourse  with  all  parts  of  the  world,  our 
manufacturers  have  been  able  to  obtain  supplies  of  foreign 
raw  materials  on  the  easiest  terms,  and  to  forward  their  own 
products  wherever  there  was  a  demand  for  them.  Had  we 
occupied  a  central  internal  situation  in  any  quarter  of  the 
world,  our  facilities  for  dealing  with  foreigners  being  so 
much  the  less,  our  progress  would  have  been  comparatively 
slow.  But,  being  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  sea,  that 
is,  by  the  great  highway  of  nations,  we  have  been  able  to 
deal  with  the  most  distant  as  well  as  with  the  nearest 
people,  and  to  profit  by  all  the  peculiar  capacities  of  pro¬ 
duction  enjoyed  by  each.  "With  such  advantages  on  our 
side,  it  would  have  been  singular  had  we  not  shot  ahead  of 
most  of  our  competitors  in  the  race  of  improvement. 

Our  climate  is  peculiarly  favourable  for  all  sorts  of  ex¬ 
ertion  and  enterprise :  without  being  too  severe,  it  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  so  to  render  comfortable  clothing  and  lodging  indis¬ 
pensable;  and,  consequently,  gives  rise  to  wants  that  are 
either  unknown,  or  less  sensibly  felt,  in  more  genial  regions. 
Its  inequality,  too,  by  requiring  incessant  care  and  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  husbandmen,  makes  them  vigilant 
and  active,  as  well  as  industrious ;  and  the  qualities  that 
are  thus  naturally  impressed  on  this  great  class  are,  through 
their  example,  universally  diffused. 

Mr.  Stevenson,  in  his  valuable  article  on  English  statistics 
in  the  ‘Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia,’  when  enumerating  the 
causes  of  our  extraordinary  success  in  manufactures,  lays 
the  greatest  stress  on  the  superiority  of  our  machinery,  the 
vast  magnitude  of  our  capital,  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
division  of  labour  is  carried  amongst  us.  But  this  is  to 
mistake  effects  for  causes.  The  circumstances  specified  by 
Mr.  Stevenson  are,  in  fact,  the  means  and  instruments  by 
which  manufacturing  industry  is  immediately  carried  on ; 
and  the  real  inquiry  is,  What  are  the  circumstances  that 
nave  rendered  us  so  abundantly  supplied  with  them?  We 
have  endeavoured  briefly  to  answer  this  inquiry,  by  stating 
what  we  believe  to  have  been  the  most  prominent  causes  of 
that  extraordinary  accumulation  of  capital,  and  of  that  em¬ 
ployment  of  improved  and  powerful  machinery,  and  subdi¬ 
vided  labour,  which  mark  our  eminence  as  a  manufacturing 
people.  Still,  however,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  a  good 
deal  must  in  these  matters  be  ascribed  to  chance,  or  to 
some  lucky  accident.  Had  Hargraves,  Arkwright,  Watt, 
or  Wedgwood  not  existed,  or  been  born  abroad,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  say  how  much  it  might  have  affected  the  state  of 
industry  here:  but  there  seem  to  be  sufficient  grounds  for 
thinking  that  it  vrould  have  been,  at  this  moment,  materially 
different  from  what  it  actually  is.  A  good  deal,  too,  de¬ 
pends  on  priority.  A  country,  town,  or  district  that  has 
already  established  and  made  a  considerable  progress  in  a 
manufacture,  acquires,  in  consequence,  an  advantage  that 
may  enable  it  successfully  to  contend  with  competitors 
placed  under  what  are  naturally  more  favourable  circum¬ 
stances:  its  merchants  are  already  in  possession  of  the 
markets ;  its  inhabitants,  being  trained  to  the  business, 
have  acquired  that  peculiar  sleight  of  hand  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  form  expert  workmen ;  and  they  are  in  this  way  fre¬ 
quently  able  to  preserve  their  ascendancy  for  a  lengthened 
period,  and  sometimes  even  to  drive  those  from  the  field 
who  have  a  preponderance  of  natural  advantages  on  their 
side. 

It  seems  to  be  the  peculiar  good  fortune  of  England  that, 
as  respects  all  the  great  branches  of  manufacture,  she  has 
at  once  the  advantages  of  priority  and  of  acquired  skill 
and  dexterity  on  her  side,  as  well  as  the  natural  advantages 
already  noticed  of  abundant  supplies  of  the  raw  material, 
of  inexhaustible  beds  of  coal,  and  of  situation.  Cotton  is 
not  an  exception ;  for,  though  the  raw  material  be  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  other  countries,  the  freight  upon  it  is  not  very  con¬ 
siderable,  and  is  but  a  trifling  deduction  from  the  other 
circumstances  that  seem  to  insure  our  superiority  in  this 
department. 

To  excel  in  machine-making,  is  to  excel  in  what  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  most  important  branch  of  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustry.  Superiority  in  any  single  branch,  except  this,  may 


exist  simultaneously  with  great  inferiority  in  many  others ; 
but  eminence  in  the  manufacture  of  machinery  is  almost 
sure  to  lead  to  eminence  in  every  other  department. 

Mr.  Stevenson  has  laid  considerable,  though  not,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  too  much,  stress  on  the  practice  generally 
adopted  in  Great  Britain,  of  paying  workmen,  wherever  it 
is  practicable,  by  the  piece,  or  by  the  work  done,  and  not  by 
the  day.  This  system  gives  the  workmen  an  interest  in 
being  industrious;  and  makes  them  exert  themselves  to 
execute  the  greatest  quantity  of  work  in  the  least  space  of 
time.  And,  in  consequence  of  its  prevalence,  this  practice 
materially  influences  even  the  day-labourers ;  who,  to  avoid 
invidious  comparisons,  make  exertions  unknown  in  other 
countries.  Hence,  a  given  number  of  hands  in  Great 
Britain  perform  much  more  work  than  is  executed  by  the 
same  number  of  hands  almost  anywhere  else:  in  fact,  if 
we  regard  wages  in  their  proper  light,  that  is,  if  we  look 
upon  them  as  a  compensation  for  the  quantity  of  work 
done,  and  not  for  the  time  spent  in  doing  it,  they  will,  we 
believe,  be  found  to  be  cheaper  in  Great  Britain  than  in 
most  other  countries. 


Reading. — Mr.  Johnson  had  never,  by  his  own  account, 
been  a  close  student,  and  used  to  advise  young  people  never 
to  be  without  a  book  in  their  pocket,  to  be  read  at  bye-times, 
when  they  had  nothing  else  to  do.  “  It  has  been  by  that 
means,”  said  he,  to  a  boy  at  our  house  one  day,  “  that  all  my 
knowledge  has  been  gained,  except  what  I  have  picked  up 
by  running  about  the  world  with  my  wits  ready  to  observe, 
and  my  tongue  ready  to  talk.  A  man  is  seldom  in  a  hu¬ 
mour  to  unlock  his  bookcase,  set  his  desk  in  order,  and 
betake  himself  to  serious  study ;  but  a  retentive  memory 
will  do  something,  and  a  fellow  shall  have  strange  credit 
!  given  him  if  he  can  but  recollect  striking  passages  from 
i  different  books,  keep  the  authors  separate  in  his  head,  and 
j  bring  his  stock  of  knowledge  artfully  into  play.  How  else,” 
j  added  he,  “  do  the  gamesters  manage,  when  they  play  for 
j  more  money  than  they  are  worth  ?” — Mrs.  Piozzi’s  Anec¬ 
dotes  of  Dr.  Johnson. 


Training  the  Mind  to  Skill  in  Discovery. — It  is  practi¬ 
cable  to  train  the  mind  to  greater  skill  in  discovery.  A 
few  facts  will  render  this  sufficiently  evident.  It  will  not 
be  denied  that  some  modes  of  thinking  are  better  adapted 
to  the  discovery  of  truth  than  others.  Those  trains  Of 
thought  which  follow  the  order  of  cause  and  effect,  premises 
and  conclusion,  or,  in  general,  what  is  considered  the  order 
[  of  the  understanding,  are  surely  more  likely  to  result  in 
j  discovery  than  those  which  follow  the  order  of  the  casual 
j  relations,  as  of  time,  place,  resemblance,  and  contrast,  or,  as 
it  is  commonly  called,  the  order  of  the  imagination.  Dis¬ 
covery  is  the  fruit  of  patient  thought,  and  not  of  impetuous 
combination.  Now  it  must  be  evident  that  mind  directed 
in  the  train  of  the  understanding  will  be  a  far  better  instru¬ 
ment  of  discovery  than  if  under  the  guidance  of  the  imagi¬ 
nation.  And  it  is  evident  that  the  one  mode  of  thinking 
may  be  as  well  cultivated  as  the  other,  or  as  any  mode 
whatsoever.  And  hence  has  arisen  the  mighty  effect  which 
Bacon  produced  upon  the  world.  He  allured  men  from  the 
weaving  of  day-dreams  to  the  employment  of  their  reason. 
Just  in  proportion  as  we  acquire  skill  in  the  use  of  our  rea¬ 
son  will  be  the  progress  of  truth. — President  Wayland' s 
Address  to  the  members  of  the  American  Institute  of  In¬ 
struction. 


Medical  Skill. — It  deserves  to  be  noted,  as  a  marvellous 
instance  of  that  truly  learned  conjecture  by  which  the  skill 
of  Dr.  Baillie  was  distinguished,  that  after  many  other  phy¬ 
sicians  had  severally  given  their  opinions  on  the  nature  of 
Mr.  Horner’s  hidden  complaints,  Dr.  Baillie  at  once  de¬ 
cided  against  all  those  theories;  but,  when  he  came  to  pro¬ 
pose  his  own,  avowed  the  extreme  uncertainty  in  which  so 
obscure  and  difficult  a  case  had  left  him.  However,  he 
said  that  he  guessed  it  was  one  or  the  other  of  two  maladies 
so  rare  that  he  had  only  seen  a  case  or  two  of  the  one,  and 
the  other  never  but  in  a  museum  of  morbid  anatomy 
When  the  body  was  opened  by  Vacca  at  Pisa,  where  lie 
died,  it  was  found  that  both  those  rare  diseases  existed. — 
Speeches  of  Henry  Lord  Brougham. 
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COMMERCE  OF  ANTWERP. 


sl.Vtttl*.,  • 


[The  Exchange,  Antwerp.] 


One  of  tlie  most  fruitful  sources  of  interest  to  which  an 
historian,  at  once  accurate  in  details  and  philosophical  in 
his  general  views,  could  direct  his  attention,  would  he  the 
vicissitudes  of  commerce,  and  the  causes  which  have  suc¬ 
cessively  rendered  first  one  place  and  then  another  the 
chief  marts  of  the  trade  and  industry  of  nations.  Such 
a  subject,  instead  of  being  far  removed  from  the  common 
direction  of  human  sympathies,  is  closely  allied  with 
them.  To  trace  the  early  dawning  of  national  industry 
amongst  any  people,  to  estimate  the  benefits  which  it 
more  or  less  diffuses,  the  sordid  habits  of  existence  out  of 
which  it  raises  them,  and  the  comforts  and  wealth  which 
are  supplied  in  its  advancing  course, — and  then  to  picture 
an  ensuing  period  of  decline,  of  the  decay  of  individual 
fortunes,  and  of  the  fall  and  final  extinction  of  national 
greatness,  until  the  places  which  once  resounded  with 
the  voices  of  busy  and  active  men  are  visited  only  in  long- 
after  ages  by  the  curious  traveller  who  explores  their 
scattered  ruins  in  search  of  relics  or  their  former  splen¬ 
dour  ; — these  successive  changes  of  human  interests 
suggest  to  the  imagination  considerations^  which  are 
strongly  affecting.  But  there  is  this  consolation  in  reflect- 
Vol.  VII, 


ing  upon  the  apparent  fickleness  of  commerce,  that  it 
has  generally  been  the  folly  and  blindness  of  men  which 
have  driven  her  from  place  to  place,  though  they  choose 
to  fix  the  blame  upon  some  inherent  cause  from  which  it 
would  be  useless  to  expect  stability.  Those  fluctuations 
which  are  to  be  attributed  to  natural  causes — to  some 
newly  discovered  path  to  the  richest  producing  countries — 
though  they  may  have  occasioned  local  effects  of  a  trying 
nature,  have  always  been  the  means  of  developing  and 
extending  more  widely  the  advantages  of  commercial 
intercourse.  As  men  become  more  enlightened  in  their 
general  views  we  may  expect  fewer  instances  of  commer¬ 
cial  vicissitude;  and  the  principal  causes  which  have 
most  powerfully  contributed  in  past  times  to  bring  about 
changes  in  the  direction  of  trade  must  at  all  events  exer¬ 
cise  a  smaller  degree  of  influence  than  they  have  hitherto 
done. 

England  was  almost  the  last  amongst  European  nations 
in  obtaining  its  proper  share  of  commerce.  How  far  it 
now  outstrips  them  in  this  respect  it  is  not  necessary  to 
show  at  present.  We  were  preceded  by  the  Hans  Towns, 
the  French,  the  Venetians,  the  Flemings,  Portuguese,  and 
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Dutch,  who  each  enjoyed  at  various  intervals  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  foreign  trade  while  that  of  England 
was  insignificant  or  had  scarcely  any  existence.  Foreign 
wars,  internal  dissensions,  and  ill-judged  restrictions 
restrained  the  nation  from  pursuing  a  course  so  well 
adapted  to  its  position  and  the  character  and  energy  of 
its  population.  In  the  fourteenth  and  part  of  the  fifteenth 
centuries  the  Netherlands  was  the  principal  seat  of  Euro¬ 
pean  commerce.  Bruges  had  long  been  the  emporium 
of  trade  and  the  great  depdt  for  the  productions  of 
the  north  and  south  of  Europe.  The  spectacle  of  in¬ 
dustry  and  its  attendant  wealth  and  splendour  which 
presented  itself  to  the  traders  who  frequented  Bruges 
from  every  quarter  of  Europe,  furnished  a  useful  lesson 
on  the  advantages  which  the  arts  of  useful  life  were  capa¬ 
ble  of  conferring,  and  might  have  the  effect  of  diverting 
neighbouring  sovereigns,  who  wasted  their  resources  in 
war,  to  more  gainful  and  peaceful  courses.  Sluys  was 
the  seaport  of  Bruges,  from  which,  by  a  fine  canal  about 
nine  miles  in  length,  vessels  were  enabled  to  unload  in 
the  heart  of  the  city.  In  1482,  in  consequence  of  some 
dispute  between  the  bourgeois  of  Bruges  and  the  Arch¬ 
duke  Maximilian,  the  port  of  Sluys  was  blocked  up,  and 
the  sources  of  the  wealth  of  Bruges  were  seriously 
injured.  The  great  trade  of  which  it  had  been  the 
centre  was  transferred  to  Antwerp,  which  had  long  been 
only  inferior  to  itself  in  commercial  importance,  and 
which  possessed  greater  natural  advantages.  It  was 
45  miles  from  the  mouth  of  a  fine  tide-river  which 
also  commanded  a  considerable  extent  of  back  country, 
and  was  convenient  to  navigators  arriving  either  from  the 
north  or  south  of  Europe.  Before  the  commerce  of 
Venice  had  become  of  importance,  Antwerp  had  traded 
in  the  productions  of  the  East  with  the  ports  of  the 
Baltic  and  Russia,  where  they  had  been  brought  over¬ 
land  by  the  Black  Sea.  After  the  Crusades,  these  pro¬ 
ductions  found  their  way  to  the  west  through  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  and  this  circumstance  gave  the  commerce  of 
Venice  its  temporary  supremacy.  When  the  passage  to 
India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  discovered,  Vene¬ 
tian  commerce  necessarily  declined.  But  under  all  these 
vicissitudes  the  trade  of  Antwerp  continued  to  flourish. 
The  wisdom  of  its  commercial  regulations  attracted 
traders  of  every  country,  who,  during  the  great  fairs 
which  lasted  several  weeks,  sold  their  goods  free  from 
customs’  duty.  The  Portuguese,  who  commanded  the 
market  for  the  productions  of  India,  found  Antwerp  the 
best  place  for  the  disposal  of  their  rich  cargoes,  and  it 
became  the  grand  central  depot  for  the  natural  and 
manufactured  commodities  of  the  East,  at  which  the 
merchants  of  Germany  and  Northern  Europe,  and  those 
of  France  and  England,  were  accustomed  to  make  their 
wholesale  purchases,  and  to  bring  in  exchange  the  pro¬ 
duce  and  manufactures  of  their  respective  countries,  which 
were  bought  by  the  Portuguese,  Spaniards,  Italians,  and 
merchants  of  the  south  of  Europe.  The  trade  of  Eng¬ 
land  with  Spain  was  all  carried  on  through  this  medium, 
all  Spanish  exports  being  sent  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
Flemish  mart.  The  English  were  the  largest  pur¬ 
chasers  of  mercery,  haberdashery,  and  groceries  of  any 
nation.  The  competition  of  buyers  and  sellers  had  the 
most  beneficial  influence  upon  the  interests  of  industry, 
by  breaking  down  the  spirit  of  monopoly.  Cheapness 
was  the  consequence  of  free  competition,  and  flourishing 
manufactures  of  velvet,  satin,  and  damask  were  esta¬ 
blished  at  Antwerp.  Besides  the  influx  of  foreigners,  the 
commerce  with  the  interior  was  of  great  extent.  The 
merchandise  of  Hainault,  France,  Burgundy,  Cologne, 
and  Cambray  was  brought  in  carts  over  land.  It  is  said 
that  2500  vessels  have  laid  before  Antwerp  at  the  same 
time.  Various  other  statements  are  given  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  showing  the  extent  of  its  commerce,  one  of  which 
is,  that  more  business  was  transacted  at  Antwerp  during 
one  month,  than  at  Venice  within  a  period  of  two  years, 


during  the  most  active  period  of  her  commercial  great¬ 
ness.  The  population  of  Antwerp  was  about  200,000  in 
the  sixteenth  century. 

The  Exchange,  a  view  of  which  is  given  in  the  cut, 
was  built  in  the  year  1531.  The  dealings  of  persons  of 
different  nations  on  so  extensive  a  scale  rendered  such  a 
place  of  resort  necessary ;  and  the  interchange  of  goods 
naturally  led  to  bills  of  exchange,  which  were  negotiated 
with  the  greatest  advantage  to  all  parties  at  Antwerp. 
Of  so  much  value  was  capital  when  employed  in  so  good 
a  market,  that  complaints  are  made  by  some  of  our  old 
writers  of  the  Venetian  and  other  merchants  buying  wool, 
cloth,  and  tin,  on  credit  in  England,  and  then  selling  the 
goods  in  Flanders  under  prime  cost ;  the  interest  which 
they  received  on  putting  out  their  money  at  usury  before 
it  became  due  affording  an  ample  rate  of  profit  on  both 
transactions.  The  Antwerp  Exchange  was  the  first  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  and  formed  the  model  of  the 
exchanges  of  London  and  Amsterdam.  It  rests  on  pillars 
of  blue  marble,  all  of  them  carved,  but  each  in  a  different 
style. 

The  commerce  of  Antwerp  continued  in  a  state  of  high 
prosperity  until  nearly  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  when  it  received  a  blow  which  subsequent  events 
did  not  permit  it  to  recover.  Charles  V.  having  declared 
war  against  Francis  I.,  the  Low  Countries  were  laid 
under  heavy  and  oppressive  contributions,  which  led  to 
frequent  revolts ;  and  many  persons  left  the  country  who 
were  amongst  the  most  industrious  of  its  citizens.  After¬ 
wards  the  great  contest  took  place  against  the  power  of 
Spain,  in  the  course  of  which  Antwerp  was  pillaged  (in 
1567),  and  the  northern  provinces  of  the  Netherlands 
threw  off  the  tyrannical  yoke  of  that  country ;  but  the 
southern  provinces  could  not  accomplish  this  object. 
Under  a  despotism  like  that  of  Philip,  commerce  could 
not  prosper,  and  the  merchants  of  Antwerp  carried  their 
persevering  and  industrious  spirit  to  a  freer  and  more 
congenial  spot.  Those  who  remained  became  beggars, 
and  the  country  endured  the  most  oppressive  treatment 
from  its  masters  for  a  series  of  years.  In  1585  Antwerp 
was  attacked  and  pillaged  by  the  Duke  of  Parma’s  troops, 
after  having  stood  a  siege.  Commanding  the  mouth  of 
the  Scheldt,  they  blocked  up  its  harbours,  and  now  com¬ 
merce  being  completely  destroyed,  Amsterdam  began  to 
rise  on  the  ruins  of  the  trade  of  Antwerp.  By  the  treaty 
of  Westphalia  in  1648,  it  was  stipulated  by  Spain  and 
Holland  that  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  should  be 
closed,  and  under  this  deadly  restriction  the  port  of 
Antwerp  continued  until  the  occupation  of  the  country 
by  the  French  in  1794.  It  was  Bonaparte’s  intention 
to  have  revived  its  commercial  importance,  and  immense 
sums  were  expended  in  the  construction  of  docks 
and  other  works ;  but  after  all,  under  French  rule 
Antwerp  became  a  military  rather  than  a  commercial 
depot.  The  population  of  the  city,  after  the  evacuation 
by  the  French,  did  not  exceed  52,000  in  1816,  but  it 
now  amounts  with  the  suburbs  to  above  73,000.  The 
treaty  of  Vienna  declares  that  “  the  navigation  of  every 
river  from  its  source  to  its  mouth  shall  be  free,  subject 
only  to  certain  duties  which  have  hitherto  been  paid,  and 
these  depend  on  the  tonnage  and  not  on  the  nature  of  the 
cargo.”  Under  these  favouring  circumstances  commerce 
is  reviving,  and  the  prospects  of  Antwerp  are  more  en¬ 
couraging  than  they  have  been  for  nearly  three  centuries. 
The  Scheldt  is  a  river  of  great  importance  to  the  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  Belgium  and  the  adjoining  countries. 
It  rises  near  St.  Quentin  in  France,  and  passes  by  Tour- 
nay,  Ghent,  Dendermond,  and  Antwerp,  where  it  is  160G 
feet  wide.  It  is  connected  with  the  Meuse  and  the  Rhine, 
and  forms  a  junction  with  many  canals  and  navigable 
rivers,  which  extend  inland  navigation  to  the  north  of 
France,  the  west  of  Germany,  and  Switzerland.  Ships  of 
the  largest  burthen  come  close  up  to  Antwerp,  and  their 
cargoes  are  distributed  by  numerous  canals  into  the  in- 
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terior.  “  Goods  warehoused  en  entrepot  may  he  exported 
on  paying  a  charge  of  one-half  per  cent,  ad  valorem”* 
This  arrangement  greatly  promotes  and  facilitates  com¬ 
mercial  operations. 

In  1833,  the  number  of  vessels  entering  the  port  of 
Antwerp  inwards  was  974  ;  tonnage  118,524.  Of  the 
above  number  of  vessels  384  were  from  Prussian,  Danish, 
and  German  ports,  153  from  the  United  Kingdom,  84 
from  Russian  ports,  74  French,  72  United  States,  53 
Swedish  and  Norwegian,  and  46  Dutch.  Above  one- 
half  of  the  total  number  entered  arrived  in  the  months  of 
June,  July,  August,  and  September.  The  number  of 
vessels  under  100  tons  was  556,  while  407  were  from 
100  to  400  tons,  and  11  from  400  to  500  tons.  In 
1830,  the  number  of  ships  belonging  to  the  port  was 
112,  of  the  aggregate  burthen  of  30,909  tons,  and 
manned  by  1557  men.  Previous  to  the  Belgian  revo¬ 
lution,  the  shipping  had  been  increasing  for  several  years, 
and  many  new  vessels  were  built  at  Antwerp  for  the 
Batavian  trade;  but  on  the  separation  with  Holland, 
several  merchants  and  shipowners  left  Antwerp  with  their 
ships  to  the  number  of  40,  and  settled  in  Holland.  The 
trade  of  England  with  Holland  and  Belgium  has  been 
greater  since  their  separate  existence  than  when  they 
formed  only  one  state.  The  chief  importations  at  Antwerp 
are  about  20,000,000  lbs.  of  coffee,  6,000,000  lbs.  of 
cotton,  10,000,000  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  28,000,000  lbs. 
of  sugar  annually.  The  exports  consist  of  coni,  seeds, 
linen,  lace,  carpets,  tallow',  &c. 


THE  WOOD-CHUCK,  OR  GROUND-HOG. 

[From  a  Correspondent.'] 

The  wood-chuclc,  as  this  animal  is  commonly  called  by 
the  Americans,  is  an  inhabitant  of  that  portion  of  the 
western  hemisphere  situated  within  the  middle  latitudes. 
Although  it  is  not  generally  found  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  the  Great  Lakes,  I  have  occasionally  met  with  it  in 
the  southern  and  western  districts  of  Upper  Canada.  In 
Ohio,  and  the  western  parts  of  the  states  of  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania,  wood-chucks  are  very  numerous ;  and 
what  I  considerable  a  rather  remarkable  circumstance  is 
this — that  I  have  invariably  found  them  more  numerous 
in  those  parts  of  the  country  that  were  in  a  state  of  being- 
settled,  or  comparatively  new,  than  where  the  country 
was  much  older,  and  better  cultivated.  Were  they  gene¬ 
rally  found  in  the  solitudes  of  the  forests  this  circum¬ 
stance  would  be  the  less  singular ;  but  since  they  are 
rarely  met  with  far  into  the  woods,  their  numbers  in  the 
new  settlements  are  not  so  easily  accounted  for. 

The  wood-chuck  is  nearly  of  the  size  and  shape  of 
our  badger  ;  and,  indeed,  its  haunts  and  habits  are  not 
dissimilar.  It  is  covered  with  short  coarse  hair,  of  a 
dirty  grey  colour,  on  its  back  and  sides,  but  underneath 
the  black  and  turgid  skin  is  nearly  bare.  Its  body  is 
broad  and  flat,  and  altogether  large  for  the  size  of  its 
limbs ;  for  its  legs  are  short  and  do  not  possess  much 
muscular  power, — consequently  its  utmost  speed  is  greatly 
inferior  to  that  of  many  other  animals  smaller  than  itself. 
However,  the  economy  of  nature  has  endowed  it  with  the 
power  of  burrowing  in  the  earth  with  great  facility.  Its 
favourite  haunts  are  underneath  the  stumps  of  trees  which 
have  been  felled  several  years  ;  or,  in  the  absence  of 
such,  under  ledges  of  rock,  or  in  cavities  which  it  forms 
in  banks  or  declivities. 

During  the  summer  season  a  solitary  wood-chuck  may 
sometimes  be  seen  in  a  retired  grassy  meadow,  feeding 
upon  the  young  clover-plants  and  other  succulent  grasses. 
But  during  the  day  it  hardly  ever  ventures  to  the  distance 
of  a  gun-shot  from  its  burrow,  to  which,  on  the  slightest 
indication  of  danger,  it  immediately  retreats.  Man 
appears  to  be  this  animal’s  only  enemy ;  although  dogs 
may  be  taught  to  hunt  them,  and  to  attack  them  in  their 
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lairs ;  and  there  certainly  is  less  to  tempt  us  to  make  war 
upon  the  wood-chuck  than  almost  any  other  wild  animal. 
Many  of  the  old  farmers  are  of  opinion,  however,  that  it 
principally  feeds  upon  the  roots  of  clover  and  other 
grasses,  to  the  no  small  injury  of  those  lands  but  recently 
laid  down  to  grass ;  but  notwithstanding  that  opinion, — as 
I  had  fully  my  share  of  these  animals  upon  my  own  farm, 
and  devoted  as  much  time  and  observation  to  their  gene¬ 
ral  habits  as  any  of  my  neighbours, — candour  compels 
to  say  that  I  never  detected  them  in  the  misdemeanor 
here  laid  to  their  charge.  For  my  own  part  I  used  to 
consider  the  wood-chuck  of  no  value  whatever ;  for 
although  the  skin  is  thick  and  tough,  the  only  use  I  have 
known  it  applied  to  was  that  of  its  being  cut  into  strips 
suitable  for  “  hangings”  for  the  flails  that  are  used  in 
thrashing  out  the  grain.  To  be  sure,  some  persons 
dress  and  cook  it,  and  pronounce  the  meat  “  passing 
good ;”  but  although  I  have  several  times  been  induced 
to  taste  “  stewed  wood-chuck,”  which  was  pronounced 
to  be  in  excellent  condition,  I  must  confess  that  I  never 
found  it  “  quite  to  my  taste ;”  for  the  meat,  when  dressed, 
is  coarse  in  grain,  of  a  dark  colour,  and  has,  in  my 
opinion,  a  strong  and  peculiar  flavour.  I  had  a  favourite 
dog  that,  from  having  imbibed  early  prejudices,  was  a 
great  enemy  to  these  inoffensive  creatures.  I  have  known 
him  toil  throughout  a  whole  summer-day  in  vain  endea¬ 
vours  to  unearth  some  old  and  cunning  wood-chuck, 
while  at  other  times  I  have  known  him  bring  home  his 
victim  at  the  expense  of  comparatively  little  labour.  But 
since  they  were  food  neither  for  my  canine  friend  nor 
the  family,  I  have  often  wondered  why  he  took  so  much 
trouble  to  capture  so  worthless  a  prize. 

The  bite  of  the  wood- chuck,  like  that  of  the  badger,  is 
very  severe;  for  their  jaws  are  so  powerful  that  the  teeth 
will  make  distinct  impressions  upon  the  edge  of  a  hoe  or 
spade,  or  other  implement  inlaid  with  hardened  steel. 
When  attacked  in  a  hole  that  does  not  allow  them  much 
chance  of  escaping,  they  utter,  at  short  intervals,  a  pecu¬ 
liar  quick  and  shrill  whistle,  which,  as  far  as  I  am  able 
to  judge,  is  an  indication  of  alarm, — and  not,  as  many 
persons  have  imagined,  a  burst  of  anger  or  passionate 
rage. 

The  wood-chuck,  like  bears  and  some  other  animals, 
remains  in  a  dormant  state  during  the  long  winters ;  for 
it  is  not  until  spring  has  fairly  set  in  that  it  may  be  seen 
cautiously  stealing  from  its  winter-quarters.  Many  ani¬ 
mals  (squirrels,  for  instance)  lay  up  stocks  of  provisions 
to  subsist  upon  during  the  inclement  season,  when  it 
would  be  impossible  for  them  to  be  abroad  ;  but  the 
wood-chuck  seems  not  to  require  such  a  precaution,  since 
in  their  winter  retreats  I  have  never  found  more  than  a 
mere  handful  of  dry  grass — a  very  inadequate  supply  of 
provender  for  several  months, — and  only  intended,  I  am 
inclined  to  suspect,  as  a  bed  upon  which  to  slumber 
away  the  long  and  dreary  season. 

On  their  re-appearance  in  spring,  at  the  first  they  are 
lean  and  haggard ;  but  as  the  warm  season  advances 
vegetation  rapidly,  they  soon  acquire  their  wonted  strength 
and  plumpness. 


Necessity  of  Instruction  in  Rural  Districts. — A  little 
consideration  of  the  nature  of  rural  life  will  show  the  danger 
of  leaving  the  peasantry  in  a  state  of  ignorance.  In  the 
solitude  of  the  country,  the  uncultivated  mind  is  much 
more  open  to  the  impressions  of  fanaticism  than  in  the 
bustle  and  collision  of  towns.  In  such  a  stagnant  state  of 
existence  the  mind  acquires  no  activity,  and  is  unaccus¬ 
tomed  to  make  those  investigations  and  comparisons  neces¬ 
sary  to  detect  imposture.  The  slightest  semblance  of  evi¬ 
dence  is  often  sufficient  with  them  to  support  a  deceit  which 
elsewhere  would  not  have  the  smallest  chance  of  escaping 
detection. — Mr.  Liardet’s  Report  on  the  State  of  the  Pea¬ 
santry  in  Kent. 
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LONDON  AND  BIRMINGHAM  RAILWAY 


[Continued  from  No.  411.] 


[Viaduct  over  the  Upper  Avon.] 


Rugby  station  is  83  miles  from  Euston  Square,  and  29 
from  Birmingham.  An  act  was  passed,  in  1836,  “For 
making  a  railway,  with  branches,  commencing  at  the 
London  and  Birmingham  Railway,  in  the  parish  of 
Rugby,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  to  communicate  with 
the  towns  of  Leicester,  Nottingham,  and  Derby,  to  he 
called  the  Midland  Counties  Railway.”  But  now  we 
start  from  Rugby  for  Birmingham.  For  about  *7  miles 
the  line  of  the  Railroad  is  carried  through  and  over  an 
alternation  of  short  cuttings  and  embankments,  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  ground  varying  every  mile.  We  pass  three 
or  four  villages  or  hamlets,  Bilton,  Church  Lawford, 
Brinklow,  &c.  From  Weedon  in  Northamptonshire  we 
have  been  carried  north-west  to  Rugby,  on  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Warwickshire;  hut  from  Rugby  we  are 
carried  south-west  and  north-west  alternately,  the  line 
curving  gently  right  across  the  fine  county  of  W arwick 
to  Birmingham,  which  lies  on  its  north-western  edge. 
This  county  is  one  of  the  most  central  in  England.  Its 
woodlands,  the  remains  of  the  wide  ancient  forest  of 
Arden,  are  still  extensive,  and  its  plains  are  diversified 
by  hills  and  rivers.  The  forest  of  Arden  “  is  said  to 
have  reached  from  the  hanks  of  the  Avon  to  the  Trent 
on  the  north,  and  to  the  Severn  on  the  west ;  and  to  have 
been  bounded  on  the  east  by  an  imaginary  line  from 
Burton-upon-Trent  to  High  Cross,  the  point  of  intersec¬ 
tion  of  Watling  Street  and  the  Fossway  on  the  border  of 
Warwickshire  and  Leicestershire.  Drayton,  in  his  ‘  Poly- 
olbion  (the  13th  song),  says — 

*  That  mighty  Arden  held,  even  in  her  height  of  pride, 

Her  one  hand  touching  Trent,  the  other  Severn’s  side.’ 

“  Upon  the  division  of  England  into  shires,  this  im¬ 
mense  wild  was  divided  between  different  counties,  and 
only  that  part  which  was  included  in  Warwickshire  re¬ 
tained  its  name.”*  We  are  now  therefore  travelling 
through  a  portion  of  a  district  once  peopled  by  the 

#  (  Penny  Cyclop»dia,*  vol.  i; 


bear,  the  wolf,  and  the  wild  boar ;  and  instead  of  Britons 
rushing  out  on  their  antagonists  in  their  war-chariots, 
with  a  “  trampling  of  the  horses  and  a  rolling  of  the 
wheels,”  there  is  the  hiss  of  the  steam-engine,  and  the 
rattling  noise  of  the  train.  The  changes  of  civilization 
have  hitherto  been  slow,  but  are  they  not  now  sure  ? 

Twenty-three  miles  from  Birmingham  we  are  carried 
across  the  Avon  by  a  handsome  viaduct  of  fifteen  arches, 
of  which  a  view  is  given  above.  Here  also  is  the  hamlet 
of  Brandon,  and  some  ruins  called  Brandon  Castle.  The 
Avon  has  a  picturesque  appearance  from  the  Railroad. 
There  are  a  number  of  rivers  bearing  the  common  name 
of  Avon,  in  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland;  but  this  is 
that  Avon  which  is  known  wherever  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  is  spoken,  by  its  association  with  the  name  of  Strat¬ 
ford,  and  that  again  with  Shakspeare’s.  This  Avon, 
called  the  Upper  Avon,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Lower 
Avon  (which  comes  down  from  Wiltshire,  and  flows  past 
Bath  and  Bristol  into  the  Bristol  Channel),  rises  from  a 
source  called  Avon  Well,  in  the  village  of  Naseby  in 
Northamptonshire,  and  after  forming  a  boundary  for 
some  distance  between  the  counties  of  Northampton  and 
Leicester,  flows  past  Rugby,  skirts  the  line  of  the  Rail¬ 
road  at  some  little  distance,  passes  under  it,  goes  on  to 
Warwick,  Stratford-on-Avon,  and  ultimately  joins  the 
Severn,  after  a  course  of  about  an  hundred  miles.  “  The 
stream  of  the  Avon  is  gentle,  and  its  banks  interesting 
and  beautiful,  though  occasionally  flat.” 

Between  four  and  five  miles  farther  on  is  the  Coventry 
station,  in  coming  to  which  we  get  a  momentary  peep  at 
the  far-famed  spire  of  St.  Michael’s.  Coventry  station, 
eighteen  miles  from  Birmingham,  is  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  town  ;  it  lies  in  an  excavation,  the  banks 
of  which  preclude  all  view;  but  there  is  a  bridge  thrown 
across  the  Railroad,  and  the  traveller  may  amuse  himself 
with  the  contrasts  afforded  by  the  groups  gazing  over 
the  parapet-wall,  as  if  the  train  and  its  occupants  be¬ 
longed  to  another  sphere.  This  bridge  across  the  Rail- 
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road  connects  the  high  road  from  Coventry  to  Kenilworth, 
with  its  dismantled  and  ruined  castle,  associated  with  the 
names  of  Elizabeth,  Leicester,  and  Scott ;  to  Leamington, 
with  its  hot  and  cold  baths,  its  inns,  theatre,  assembly- 
room,  balls.,  water-drinking,  and  fashionable  gaiety ;  and 
to  Warwick,  whose  castle  in  renovated  grandeur  towers 
above  the  Avon.  Coaches  from  Coventry  to  Leamington 
and  Warwick  through  Kenilworth  run  every  day.  The 
distances  are,  Kenilworth  4^,  Leamington  8,  and  War¬ 
wick  10  miles. 

After  starting,  we  get  out  of  the  excavation  in  which 
the  station  lies,  and  pass  on  to  an  embankment,  from 
whence  we  have  a  view  of  Coventry,  with  its  three 
steeples.  That  of  St.  Michael’s,  the  tallest,  “  rises  finely 
tapering  out  of  an  octagonal  prism  upon  the  tower,  and 
its  summit  is  303  feet  from  the  ground.  The  interior  of 
the  church  is  lofty,  and  finely  ornamented  with  rows  of 
clustered  pillars  and  arches,  with  a  roof  of  curiously  carved 
oak,  and  numerous  windows  of  ancient  coloured  glass. 
Trinity  Church  is  a  Gothic  edifice,  but  heavier  and  less 
elegant  than  St.  Michael’s.  The  height  of  its  spire  is 
237  feet.”  St.  Michael’s  steeple  is  unquestionably  very 
fine,  affirmed  to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe.  The 
church  was  originally  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 

Railroad  travelling  is  far  too  rapid  to  permit  us  to  take 
more  than  a  mere  passing  notice  of  so  venerable  and  re¬ 
nowned  a  city  as  Coventry — its  legends  and  dramatic 
mysteries,  its  ribbons  and  its  watches.  The  city,  though 
lying  in  Warwickshire,  forms,  with  a  portion  of  surround¬ 
ing  country,  a  county  of  itself,  under  the  name  of  the 
county  of  the  city  of  Coventry.  The  county  measures 
about  eight  miles  from  north-east  to  south-west,  and  about 
seven  miles  from  east  to  west,  containing  an  area  of 
18,161  acres.  The  parishes  which  compose  the  county 
have  no  share  in  the  civil  and  political  privileges  of  the 
city.  The  city  itself,  though  containing  some  fine  build¬ 
ings,  and  interesting  to  a  person  of  an  antiquarian  taste 
from  the  number  of  old  houses  contained  in  it,  has  a 
crowded,  heavy  look.  We  need  hardly  repeat  the  well- 
known  facts,  of  Coventry  having  been  famous  for  its  ex¬ 
hibitions  of  rude  dramas,  called  religious,  because  taken 
generally  from  biblical  subjects,  and  mysteries,  as  dealing 
with  the  most  sacred  matters ;  or  how  kings,  queens, 
nobles,  and  prelates  used  to  “witness  with  gratification 
and  applause  what  would  now  shock  the  feelings  and  be 
condemned  by  the  humblest  member  of  society.”  And 
as  little  need  we  mention  that  “  the  peculiar  predilection 
of  the  people  of  Coventry  for  gorgeous  pageantry  is  still 
displayed  in  the  celebrated  processional  show  at  the  great 
fair  on  the  Friday  in  Trinity  week,  when  many  thousands 
assemble  to  see  the  representative  of  lady  Godiva,”  and 
be  reminded  of  the  disaster  of  Peeping  Tom. 

Coventry  has  been  the  seat  of  two  parliaments  ;  and 
here  was  held  the  wager  of  battle  between  the  Duke  of 
Hereford  (afterwards  Henry  IV.)  and  the  Duke  of  Nor¬ 
folk,  which  was  stopped  at  its  commencement  by  Richard 
II.,  who  banished  the  two  noblemen — one  of  them  shortly 
afterwards  depriving  Richard  of  his  crown,  and  consign¬ 
ing  him  to  prison. 

The  chief  manufactures  of  Coventry  are  those  of  rib¬ 
bons  and  watches.  The  population  of  the  city,  which 
is  both  a  municipal  and  a  parliamentary  borough,  Send¬ 
ing  two  members  to  Parliament,  amounted,  in  1831,  to 
27,070. 

By  this  time  we  have  got  rapidly  on  our  way 
to  Birmingham.  Kenilworth  lies  to  our  right ;  and 
about  four  miles  from  Coventry  (14  from  Birming¬ 
ham)  we  pass  through  an  excavation,  the  sides  of  which 
are  steep,  and  over  which  a  handsome  bridge  is  thrown, 
connecting  the  high  road  from  Coleshill  to  Kenilworth. 
A  few  yards  farther  on  is  Beechwood  Tunnel,  the 
only  tunnel  between  Rugby  and  Birmingham.  This 
is  carried  through  some  high  ground  which  inter¬ 
rupts  the  line  of  the  Railroad  at  Reeves  Green,  near  the 


village  of  Berkswell.  Passing  Berkswell  Park,  the  seat 
of  Sir  Eardly  Wilmot,  we  are  carried  by  a  viaduct  across 
the  river  Blythe,  an  affluent  of  the  Tame,  which  is  a 
branch  of  the  Trent.  The  steeple  of  Coleshill  church  is 
now  for  several  miles  a  conspicuous  object.  Coleshill, 
an  antient  market-town,  on  a  hill,  is  intersected  by  two 
coach  roads,  connecting  Warwick  and  Birmingham  with 
Tamworth,  Lichfield,  &c. ;  the  line  of  the  Birmingham 
and  Derby  Junction  Railway  is  marked  as  passing  near 
it,  on  its  course  from  Tamworth  to  join  the  Railway  we 
are  travelling  on,  close  to  Birmingham.  The  act  for  the 
Derby  and  Birmingham  Junction  Railway  was  passed  in 
1836.  . 

Birmingham,  as  has  been  stated,  is  on  the  edge  of 
Warwickshire,  close  to  Staffordshire;  but  a  small  nar¬ 
row  portion  of  Worcestershire,  looking  in  the  map  like  a 
pointed  finger,  projects  into  Warwickshire ;  and  this  we 
cross  on  our  way  to  the  “  toyshop  of  Europe.”  In  cross¬ 
ing  this  strip  we  pass,  at  a  little  distance,  the  large  vil¬ 
lage  of  Yardley  in  Worcestershire.  Birmingham  now 
opens  on  our  view,  but  we  are  approaching  it  by,  per¬ 
haps,  one  of  its  worst-looking  suburbs.  Numerous  shafts 
remind  us  that  we  have  come  to  a  region  of  brick  and 
iron  and  steam  :  but  though  nobody  is  disappointed  be¬ 
cause  Birmingham  exhibits  external  tokens  of  all  that  gives 
it  wealth  and  importance,  the  traveller  who  sees  it  now 
for  the  first  time  must  suspend  his  opinion  of  its  general 
appearance  till  he  arrives,  and,  quitting  this  somewhat 
squalid-looking  quarter,  gets  into  the  heart  of  the  town. 
As  we  approach,  the  line  of  the  Grand  Junction  Railway 
is  seen  curving  round  to  the  north-west ;  and  presently 
we  are  landed  in  the  Birmingham  Station  of  the  London 
and  Birmingham  Railway,  in  “  Nova  Scotia  Gardens.” 

We  may  now  take  a  rapid  glance  at  the  road  we  have 
travelled  in  coming  from  London  to  Birmingham.  Start¬ 
ing  from  Euston  Square,  we  ascend  to  the  Camden  Town 
Station,  where  the  Company  have  about  thirty-three  acres 
of  land  as  a  depot  for  the  buildings,  engines,  waggons, 
goods,  and  various  accessories  of  the  carrying  department 
of  the  Railway.  From  Camden  Town  we  go  through  an 
excavation,  about  six  miles  in  length,  which  includes  the 
Primrose  Hill  Tunnel ;  and  by  it  and  the  Kensall  Green 
Tunnel  we  clear  the  high  ground  outside  of  London. 
Then  we  traverse  a  valley,  a  portion  of  the  London  basin, 
and  over  the  “  London  clay,”  carried  on  an  embankment, 
till  we  meet  the  high  ground  on  the  borders  of  Middle¬ 
sex.  We  are  carried  over  this  high  ground,  and  pass 
into  Hertfordshire.  Another  valley  meets  us,  the  Colne 
valley,  and  then  the  Watford  Tunnel ;  from  thence 
we  ascend  to  the  “  summit  level”  at  Tring,  and  are 
carried  through  a  portion  of  the  chalk  hills  which  here 
cross  our  path.  Continuing  along  through  Buckingham¬ 
shire,  skirting  for  a  time  the  edge  of  Bedfordshire,  we 
arrive  at  Denbigh  Hall,  and  from  thence  pass  the  Wol- 
verton  viaduct,  and  along  the  great  embankment  thrown 
across  the  flat  valley  of  the  Ouse.  At  our  entrance  into 
Northamptonshire  we  are  met  by  the  oolitic  ridge  of  hills, 
and  are  carried  through  it  by  an  open  excavation  of 
several  miles,  where  the  engineer  had  to  contend  with 
the  “  water  and  the  rock,”  and  the  unforeseen  difficulties 
of  which  caused  the  contractor  to  throw  the  “  costly  works” 
on  the  Company’s  hands.  From  the  Blisworth  ridge  we 
cross  the  valley  of  the  Nen,  which  includes  much  of  the 
pleasing  hilly  country  of  Northamptonshire;  we  are  next 
carried  through  a  tunnel,  and  past  Weedon  Beck,  with 
its  barracks  and  its  military  depot ;  and  shortly  after¬ 
wards  arrive  at  the  stupendous  Kilsby  Tunnel.  This 
tunnel,  taken  through  the  high  ground  that  skirts  the 
boundary  of  the  counties  of  Northampton  and  Warwick, 
and  the  highest  ground  to  be  passed  on  the  whole  route, 
has  been  as  serious  a  work  as  the  Blisworth  contract. 
“  An  extensive  bed  of  quicksand,  lying  over  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  length  of  the  tunnel,  and  requiring 
to  be  drained  by  powerful  steam-engines,”  while  “  other 
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parts  of  the  tunnel  abounded  in  water,  rendering  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  increase  the  number  of  shafts  to  an  extent  which 
could  not  have  been  foreseen,”  all  caused  the  work  to  be 
one  both  of  expense  and  delay.  From  Kilsby  Tunnel 
we  pass  Rugby,  and  traverse  the  valley  of  the  Avon, 
crossing  the  river  by  the  viaduct  represented  in  the 
wood-cut  at  the  head  of  this  article ;  and  after  passing 
Coventry  get  through  the  last  ridge  of  high  ground  that 
meets  us  on  our  way  to  Birmingham,  passing  it  by  a 
short  tunnel  called  the  Beechwood  Tunnel.  We  now  get 
near  to  Birmingham,  crossing  the  Blythe ;  and  after 
running  a  length  of  112  miles,  over  a  country  which  at 
first  sight  would  seem  to  present  no  great  difficulties  to 
the  construction  of  a  railroad,  for  neither  mountains  nor 
marshes  have  lain  in  our  way,  but  which,  from  its  in¬ 
cessant  alternation  of  hill  and  valley,  and  the  varied 
nature  of  the  strata,  has  in  reality  severely  tested  the 
greatest  engineering  skill,  and  tried  the  resources  of  the 
Company,  we  arrive  at  the  Birmingham  station,  imme¬ 
diately  outside  of  Birmingham,  where  there  is  a  space  of 
about  ten  acres,  appropriated  to  the  buildings,  &c.  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  reception  of  passengers  and  goods. 

[To  be  concluded.] 


INVENTION  AND  PRESENT  STATE  OF  PRINT¬ 
ING  IN  CHINA. 

Before  the  time  of  Fo-hi,  says  a  Chinese  writer,  the 
central  government  published  its  manifestoes  by  means 
of  a  certain  number  of  interlaced  threads  or  cords,  re¬ 
sembling  the  “  Quippos”  of  the  Peruvians,  which  had  a 
particular  signification  according  to  the  number  of  knots 
or  the  manner  of  braiding.  Fo-hi  first  invented  the  eight 
Kua,  the  basis  of  the  religion  and  legislation,  as  well  as 
of  the  written  character  and  literature  of  the  Chinese  em¬ 
pire.  Great  attention  was  now  given  to  the  sciences ;  at 
least  from  the  time  of  the  third  dynasty,  that  of  Tscheu. 
Though  the  greater  part  of  the  old  Chinese  literature 
was  subsequently  destroyed,  yet,  under  the  dynasty  of 
Tang,  there  were  as  many  and  extensive  libraries  to 
be  found  in  China  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  world 
during  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  centuries.  The 
emperor,  the  higher  and  inferior  officers  of  state,  the  li¬ 
terati,  and  the  various  scientific  and  ecclesiastical  institu¬ 
tions,  possessed  considerable  libraries,  which  are  severally 
enumerated  in  the  literary  division  of  the  Chinese  “  En¬ 
cyclopaedia  of  Matuanlin,”  in  the  174th  book.  At  that 
period  China  possessed  a  collection  of  not  less  than 
80,000  volumes  on  the  various  branches  of  literature  and 
science.  These  works  were  of  course  very  expensive, 
and  Matuanlin  says,  that  whoever  possessed  a  collection 
of  books  was  regarded  as  a  distinguished  person.  There 
were  but  few  copies  of  the  larger  works,  and  great  diffi¬ 
culty  was  found  in  communicating  their  contents  through¬ 
out  the  empire  by  means  of  oral  instruction.  The  dis¬ 
tinguished  individual  who  first  discovered  a  remedy  for 
all  these  deficiencies,  and  who  is  still  looked  upon  by  all 
the  printers  and  bookbinders  of  the  empire  as  their  patron, 
was  Fong-tao,  who  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  tenth 
century  of  our  own  sera. 

There  is  no  record  of  the  date  of  his  birth,  which  took 
place  in  the  city  of  King,  in  the  district  of  Ho-kien,  and 
in  the  department  of  Pe-tsche-li.  His  early  occupation 
was  agriculture ;  nor  did  he  devote  himself  to  the  sciences 
till  late  in  life.  By  his  talents  and  merits  he  gradually 
rose  to  higher  offices  in  the  state,  and  received  an  ap¬ 
pointment  at  the  court  of  the  emperors  of  the  later  or 
Tartar  Tang  dynasty.  In  the  reign  of  Ming-tsong  (927- 
934)  Fong-tao  had  the  principal  and,  as  they  were  called, 
classical  works,  cut  out  in  stone  plates,  which  had  been 
done  several  times  during  the  preceding  dynasties,  and 
obtained  the  sanction  of  the  emperor  to  take  off  impres¬ 
sions  from  them,  to  be  circulated  in  the  country.  The 
emperor  consented,  and  in  the  third  year  of  the  period 


“  Tschang-hing”  of  the  reign  of  Ming-tsong,  a.d.  932,  the 
art  of  printing  by  means  of  stone  plates  began  in  China. 

We  have  no  accurate  account  of  the  process  of  this 
species  of  lithographic  printing  :  all  we  know  is,  that  the 
plate  was  blackened,  and  the  characters  were  engraven  on 
the  stone  in  basso-rilievo,  so  that  on  the  impression  the 
paper  was  black  and  the  letters  white,  which  is  still  the 
case  in  China  in  all  their  lithographic  printing.  The 
stone  plates,  however,  were  soon  superseded  by  wooden 
ones,  which  gave  rise  to  the  art  of  printing  by  means  of 
plates  of  wood,  in  the  same  way  as  is  still  done  with  all 
their  larger  works.  According  to  another  writer,  Fong-tao 
is  stated  to  have  commenced  at  once  with  the  wooden 
blocks  ;  and,  in  the  annals  of  the  later  five  dynasties,  it 
is  stated  that  Fong-tao  (in  the  second  year  of  the  period 
“  Tschang-hing”  of  Ming-tsong,  of  the  later  dynasty  of 
Tang,  a.d.  931)  had  solicited  permission  from  the  em¬ 
peror  to  cut  in  wood  and  print,  for  the  use  of  the  pupils 
of  the  Imperial  College,  an  edition  of  the  nine  King  or 
classical  works.  He  obtained  the  sanction,  but  the  work 
was  not  finished  till  the  second  year  of  the  period  “  Kuang- 
schun,”  the  founder  of  the  later  Tscheu  (a.d.  952). 

Though  this  edition  was  intended  for  the  pupils  of  the 
Imperial  College,  the  emperor  gave  permission  that  any 
person  in  the  empire  might  purchase  a  copy.  The  pro¬ 
cess  pursued  in  the  printing  of  this  "work  by  means  of 
wooden  plates  has  been  carried  on  down  to  the  present 
day  without  any  essential  alteration.  The  wood  selected 
for  these  blocks  is  strong  but  not  brittle;  it  is  called  Li, 
and  resembles  that  of  the  pear-tree.  From  the  Chinese 
accounts  it  is  smooth  and  shining,  and  has  a  bitter  flavour, 
on  which  account  the  worm  never  attacks  it. 

This  process  of  wood  engraving  differed  from  the  pre¬ 
vious  lithography  employed  inasmuch  as  all  the  letters 
and  figures  were  worked  in  high  relief ;  the  wood  being 
carefully  cut  and  filed  down  all  round  them.  The  cha¬ 
racters  therefore,  as  with  us,  are  black  when  printed, 
while  the  paper  remains  white.  When  we  reflect  on 
the  great  number  of  letters  which  compose  the  Chinese 
alphabet,  the  advantage  of  block  printing  is  immediately 
obviosu — and,  in  fact,  it  is  the  only  method  adapted  for 
works  of  any  magnitude.  It  is  by  this  process  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  Missionaries  in  China  have  printed 
single  pages  and  even  e'ntire  works  in  the  Latin  and 
other  European  languages — such,  for  instance,  as  the 
Spanish  and  Chinese  Grammar  of  P.  Varo,  and  two 
books  of  Confucius  —  works  which  are  among  the 
greatest  bibliographical  curiosities  in  the  world.  The 
manner  in  which  the  Missionaries  obtained  these  works, 
was  by  writing  in  a  very  legible  hand  upon  transparent 
paper,  which  the  Chinese  wood  engravers  faithfully 
copied,  without  understanding  a  single  word  of  the  con¬ 
tents. 

During  the  succeeding  centuries  various  attempts  were 
made  to  substitute  moveable  types  for  the  wooden  blocks, 
but  they  always  terminated  in  a  return  to  the  old  method. 
Under  the  great  dynasty  of  Soong  (a.d.  960 — 1280)  an 
attempt  was  made  to  print  by  means  of  moveable  types 
made  of  burnt  earth,  and  the  Emperor  Kang-hi,  of  the 
present  Mantschoo  dynasty,  had,  according  to  Dr.  Mor¬ 
rison,  a  great  quantity  of  moveable  types  cast  in  copper. 
Kien-long,  however,  the  second  in  succession  to  this  wise 
prince,  had  all  the  types  melted  down  during  a  period  of 
great  scarcity  of  money,  in  order  to  convert  them  into 
coin.  In  Dr.  Morrison’s  extensive  collection  of  Chinese 
books,  there  are  a  Chinese  Dictionary,  in  24mo.,  and  a 
history  of  the  Loo-Chew  Islands,  in  four  volumes,  \vhich 
were  printed  with  these  moveable  types  of  Kang-hi’s, 
but  the  characters  are  far  inferior  in  beauty  and  regu¬ 
larity  to  those  of  the  ordinary  wood  blocks.  Kien-long 
subsequently,  however,  caused  250.000  moveable  woodeii 
types  to  be  cut,  which  were  then,  and  still  continue  to 
be,  used  in  the  printing  of  the  ‘  State  Calendar,’  a  work 
published  every  three  months,  and  containing  an  account 
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of  the  different  changes  which  have  taken  ‘place  among 
the  Chinese  officers  of  state,  minor  bulletins  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  government  and  local  authorities,  advertisements,  &c. 
in  which  the  same  letters  frequently  occur.  These  types 
were  universally  imitated,  and  every  considemble  Chinese 
printing-office  now  possesses  a  large  supply  of  them. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  by  Europeans, 
both  in  Asia  and  Europe,  to  print  entire  Chinese  works 
by  means  of  moveable  wooden  and  metal  types  :  the  col¬ 
lege  of  San  Jose  at  Macao  printed  a  Life  of  the  Virgin,  in 
two  volumes,  and  a  History  of  the  Saints,  in  twenty-six ;  but 
they  are  far  inferior  in  point  of  typographical  execution 
to  those  printed  in  the  ordinary  Chinese  fashion.  Many 
pages  are  scarcely  legible,  which  indeed,  is  the  case  with 
the  Chinese  provincial  papers  printed  with  wooden  types. 
The  works  which  have  been  printed  in  English  and  Chi¬ 
nese,  at  the  college  founded  at  Macao  by  Dr.  Morrison, 
by  means  of  metal  types,  as  well  as  the  specimens  of 
moveable  Chinese  letters  cast  some  years  ago  under  the 
direction  of  M.  Pauthier  at  Paris,  are  everything  that 
could  be  desired,  though  there  is  no  hope  of  ever  attain¬ 
ing  in  our  metal  types  the  ease  and  delicacy  which  the 
Chinese  engravers  impart  to  their  wooden  blocks.  A  Pro¬ 
testant  missionary,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Milne,  whose  interesting- 
labours  were  cut  short  by  his  premature  death,  states,  in 
his  history  of  the  first  ten  years  of  the  Protestant  Mission 
in  China,  that  the  natives  likewise  make  use  of  wax  plates 
in  printing.  For  this  purpose  they  cover  a  wooden  plate 
with  wax  two  or  three  inches  thick,  into  which  they  cut 
the  letters  with  a  graving  needle,  and  then  proceed  to  the 
printing  in  the  same  way  as  with  the  wooden  plates. 

The  wooden  plates  are  cut  of  a  square  form,  each  plate 
containing  two  pages,  and  they  are  raised  about  half  a 
thumb.  They  are  covered  for  some  time  with  a  greasy 
substance,  which  is  thoroughly  rubbed  into  the  wood  to 
render  it  more  soft  and  easy  for  cutting.  A  caligraphist 
stands  by,  who  writes  the  separate  pages  on  fine  tracing- 
paper  ;  these  he  hands  to  the  wood-cutter,  who  pastes  it 
with  the  face  downwards  upon  the  wood  while  the  oily 
matter  is  still  moist :  hereupon  he  cuts  away  with  a 
sharp  knife  all  those  parts  of  the  wood  which  are  not 
covered  by  the  writing.  The  Chinese  printers  have  no 
notion  of  a  real  printing-press  ;  and  besides,  their  paper 
is  so  thin  that  it  could  not  resist  a  hard  pressure.  The 
printer  holds  two  very  fine  brushes  in  his  right  hand,  of 
"which  one  contains  ink,  and  the  other  is  dry.  With  the 
former  he  blackens  all  the  letters  ;  the  latter  he  passes 
gently  over  the  paper  which  has  been  laid  on  them.  By 
this  process  a  single  man  can  with  great  ease  print  otf 
several  thousand  sheets  in  a  day.  The  Chinese  paper  is 
so  exceedingly  thin  and  transparent  that  it  is  printed  on 
only  one  side.  Every  page  is  numbered,  commonly  also 
the  title  of  the  work,  or  of  the  book  and  chapter.  Two 
pages  are  usually  worked  together,  and  the  sheet  of  paper 
has  a  black  line  down  the  middle  as  a  guide  to  the  book¬ 
binder,  who  folds  it  double,  and  fastens  the  open  leaves 
together.  Every  volume  is  either  gummed  at  the  back 
with  a  very  fine  paste,  or  stitched  with  silk  in  a  manner 
peculiar  to  the  Chinese.  Eight  or  ten  of  such  volumes 
are  then  placed  in  a  pasteboard  case  covered  with  coarse 
silk  or  cotton  to  keep  them  from  dust.  In  the  southern 
provinces  of  the  empire  books  for  ladies*  libraries  are 
bound  in  the  European  fashion  in  fine  silks. 


ON  MOTHER-OF-PEARL. 

This  beautiful  material  has  been  as  valuable  to  science, 
by  furnishing  confirmatory  evidence  of  the  truth  of  New¬ 
ton’s  views  respecting  the  origin  of  colour,  as  it  has  been 
to  the  manufacturer,  in  furnishing  him  with  an  elegant 
material  for  the  formation  of  ornamental  articles  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds. 

Mother-of-pearl  is  the  interior  laminae  or  scales  of  the 
shell  of  various  fish  living  in  the  Indian  Seas.  The 


pearl  oysters,*  as  they  are  called,  exhibit  the”beautifully- 
variegated  colours  of  mother-of-pearl ;  but  it  is  a  species 
of  mussel  called  the  Mytilus  Maryaratiferus ,  which 
affords  the  most  exquisite  specimens.  That  oyster-shells 
have  a  certain  degree  of  resemblance  on  their  interior 
surfaces  to  this  substance  we  have  every-day  proof ;  for 
if  we  inspect  the  interior  of  a  common  oyster-shell  we 
shall  frequently  find  that  it  exhibits  that  rich  play  of 
tints  which  constitutes  the  beauty  of  mother-of-pearl; 
and,  with  respect  to  mussels,  Reaumur  remarked,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century,  that  the  mussels  caught 
off  the  coast  of  Provence  had  the  interior  of  their  shells 
variously  tinted,  one  portion  of  each  shell  being  pearl-like 
in  its  appearance. 

The  most  beautiful  specimens  of  mother-of-pearl  are 
obtained  from  a  species  of  mussel  called  the  peninim , 
but  it  is  too  brittle  to  be  employed  in  any  large  pieces  of 
workmanship,  for  which  reason  a  species  called  dora  is 
preferred,  of  which  great  quantities  are  brought  up  the 
Red  Sea  to  Jerusalem.  Ail  extensive  manufacture  is 
carried  on  at  Jerusalem  of  small  articles,  such  as  cruci¬ 
fixes,  wafer-boxes,  beads,  &c.,  which  are  carried  in 
large  quantities  to  the  Catholic  countries  of  South  Ame¬ 
rica.  The  position  of  Jerusalem  at  the  east  end  of  the 
Mediterranean  gives  it  many  facilities  for  this  purpose, 
as  it  is  very  near  the  spot  from  whence  the  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  the  mussels  are  brought. 

Mother-of-pearl,  being  of  a  scaly,  laminated  structure, 
is  susceptible  of  being  separated  into  a  number  of  thin 
films,  each  surface  of  which  presents  the  beautifully- 
coloured  appearance  which  is  so  familiar  to  us.  This 
separation  is  effected  by  means  of  aqua-fortis,  or  nitric 
acid,  or  else  by  cutting-engines  employed  by  the  lapi¬ 
dary.  When  the  films  are  obtained  in  a  state  of  great 
thinness  they  may  be  applied  to  a  large  variety  of  orna¬ 
mental  purposes,  in  the  same  way  as  tortoiseshell  or  the 
veneers  of  fancy  'woods  are  employed.  Handles  for  pen¬ 
knives,  combs,  snuff-boxes,  buttons,  spoons,  counters  for 
card-playing,  inlaying  for  work-boxes  and  dressing- 
cases,  &c.,  are  a  few  of  the  forms  in  which  it  is  presented 
to  us. 

It  admits  of  being  cut  into  various  ornamental  forms, 
without  much  difficulty,  a  sharp-cutting  instrument  being 
sufficient  if  the  shell  be  very  thin,  and  a  fine  saw  if  it  be 
of  greater  thickness.  Messrs.  Jennings  and  Betteridge, 
of  Birmingham,  have  devised  an  improved  mode  of 
cutting  up  the  shell  into  various  fanciful  and  elegant 
forms.  The  mother-of-pearl  is  divided  into  very  thin 
laminse,  some,  indeed,  so  thin  as  the  one-hundredth  of  an 
inch.  Devices  or  patterns  are  then  drawn  upon  the 
films  or  plates  with  opaque  turpentine  varnish.  The 
shell  is  then  repeatedly  brushed  over  with  strong  nitrous 
acid,  by  which  the  parts  which  have  not  been  covered 
with  the  varnish  are  corroded  or  eaten  away.  Oil  of  tur¬ 
pentine  is  then  employed  to  wash  off  the  varnish,  and 
there  then  appears  in  relief  the  device  which  had  been 
drawn  with  the  varnish. 

If  the  devices  thus  marked  upon  a  piece  of  mother-of- 
l^earl  are  to  be  cut  out,  it  can  be  done  with  a  knife- 
edged  tool,  or  with  a  fine  frame-saw,  as  in  cutting 
buhl-work.  If  several  devices  or  ornaments  are  required 
of  the  same  shape  and  size,  a  number  of  films  of  shell 
are  glued  together  into  a  compact  mass.  The  device  is 
then  drawn  on  one  of  the  two  exterior  films,  and  the  saw 
is  employed  to  cut  through  the  whole  of  them  at  one  time. 
The  mass  is  then  put  into  warm  water,  by  which  the 
glue  which  was  employed  to  cement  the  films  becomes 
softened,  and  the  various  pieces  separate  one  from 
another. 

We  must  now  speak  of  the  most  distinguishing  feature 
of  this  beautiful  substance  :  we  mean  the  ever-varying 
tints  of  colour. 

*  See  Penny  Magazine,  vol.  ii.,  p.  174,  and  the  present  volume, 
p,  338. 
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No  one  can  avoid  being  struck  with  the  diversity  and 
delicacy  of  these  tints ;  hut  there  appears  to  have  been 
no  attempt  made  to  discover  the  cause  of  their  produc¬ 
tion  until  Sir  David  Brewster  took  up  the  subject,  which 
he  did  with  great  success,  and  added  one  to  the  long 
list  of  services  which  he  has  rendered  to  optical  science. 

Sir  D.  Brewster  says  :  “  If  we  take  a  plate  of  regularly- 
formed  mother-of-pearl,  having  its  two  opposite  surfaces 
ground  flat  (but  not  polished),  and  if,  with  the  eye 
placed  close  to  the  plate,  we  view  in  it  by  reflexion  a 
handle  standing  at  the  distance  of  a  few  feet,  we  shall 
observe  a  dull  and  imperfect  image  free  from  colour. 
This  image  is  formed  upon  the  ordinary  principles  of 
reflexion,  and  is  faint  and  undefined,  owing  to  the  imper¬ 
fect  reflecting  power  of  the  ground  surface.  On  one 
side  of  this  imperfect  image  will  be  seen  a  brighter 
image,  glowing  with  the  prismatic*  colours.  On  the 
outside  of  the  prismatic  image  will  be  observed  a  mass  of 
coloured  light,  nearly  at  the  same  distance  beyond  the 
prismatic  image  that  the  latter  is  from  the  common  image. 
These  three  images  are  always  in  the  same  right  line, 
but  their  distances  from  one  another  vary  according  to  the 
direction  in  which  they  are  viewed.” 

Now  it  was  in  making  certain  observations  on  the  dis¬ 
tances  of  these  images  from  one  another  that  Sir  David 
Brewster  unexpectedly  lighted  upon  the  cause  of  them. 
He  had  occasion  to  fix  a  piece  of  mother-of-pearl  to  a 
goniometer  (an  instrument  for  measuring  angles),  with  a 
cement  of  rosin  and  bees’-wax.  Upon  removing  it  from 
the  cement  when  in  a  hard  state,  by  insinuating  the  edge 
of  a  knife  and  making  it  spring  off,  the  plate  of  mother- 
of-pearl  left  a  clean  impression  of  its  own  surface ;  and 
he  was  surprised  to  observe  that  the  cement  had  actually 
received  the  property  of  producing  the  colours  which 
were  exhibited  by  the  mother-of-pearl.  This  unexpected 
phenomenon  was  at  first  attributed  by  him  and  by  seve¬ 
ral  gentlemen  who  saw  the  experiment  to  a  very  thin  film 
of  mother-of-pearl  detached  from  the  plate,  and  left  upon 
the  cement ;  but  subsequent  experiments  convinced  him 
that  this  was  a  mistaken  opinion,  and  that  the  mother-of- 
pearl  really  communicated  to  the  cement  the  properties 
which  it  possessed. 

This  circumstance  sufficiently  proved  to  Sir  D.  Brew¬ 
ster  that  the  cause,  whatever  it  might  be,  of  the  colours  of 
mother-of-pearl,  resided  on  the  surface,  and  did  not  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  chemical  nature  of  the  substance.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  discover  what  was  the  configuration  of 
the  surface,  he  applied  a  microscope  with  high  magnify¬ 
ing  powers  to  the  surface,  when  he  perceived  a  grooved 
structure,  closely  resembling,  as  he  says,  “  the  delicate 
texture  of  the  skin  at  the  top  of  an  infant’s  finger,  or  the 
minute  corrugations  which  are  often  seen  on  surfaces 
covered  with  varnish  or  oil  paint.”  When  the  mother-of- 
pearl  was  regular  in  its  structure  the  grooves  were  all 
parallel,  and  the  reflected  images  of  a  candle  appeared 
all  in  one  straight  line ;  but  when  they  were  tortuous  or 
curved,  the  images  of  a  candle  were  not  in  a  straight 
line. 

Here  then  was  proof  that  the  colours  were  produced 
by  the  effect  of  the  grooves  on  the  light  reflected  from 
the  surface ;  for  on  applying  the  microscope  to  the  wax, 
■vyhich  exhibited  the  same  colours,  a  similar  assemblage 
of  grooves  was  observed.  A  consideration  .of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton’s  theory  of  the  causes  of  the  colours  of  thin  bo¬ 
dies  (which  is  not  of  a  nature  to  be  introduced  here) 
has  made  it  demonstrable  that  the  series  of  grooves  breaks 
up  a  beam  of  light  which  falls  upon  them,  into  a  num¬ 
ber  of  separate  parts,  each  of  which  is  reflected  to  the 
eye  from  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  little  grooves,  and 

*  The  term  prismatic  is  applied  to  a  series  of  colours  -which 
follow  the  order  observed  on  viewing  an  object  through  a  triangu¬ 
lar  piece  of  glass  called  a  prism :  this  order  is  red,  orange,  yellow, 
green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet.  „  The  colours  of  the  rainbow  are 
prismatic, 


assumes  a  particular  colour  according  to  the  angle  at  which 
it  is  reflected. 

This  singularly  beautiful  appearance  can  be  transferred 
to  balsam  of  Tolu,  or  to  gum-arabic,  by  allowing  a  thin 
film  to  be  pressed  and  to  solidify*between  two  pieces  of 
mother-of-pearl ;  or  it  may  be  communicated  to  a  clean 
surface  of  lead,  or  to  the  fusible  metal  resulting  from  the 
compound  of  mercury  and  bismuth  by  hammering. 

With  respect  to  the  fineness  and  number  of  these 
grooves  different  specimens  of  shell  give- very  different  re¬ 
sults.  Sometimes  a  magnifying  power  of  six  or  eight 
times  will  render  them  readily  perceptible ;  whilepn  other 
instances  2000  grooves  have  been  counted  in  the  space  of 
an  inch ;  and  in  others,  again,  the  number  wvas  wholly 
incalculable.  What  is  very  remarkable,  is,  that  grinding 
will  not  obliterate  these  grooves.  It  might  be  supposed 
that  as  the  grooves  must  be  separated  from  one  another 
by  slight  ridges,  those  ridges  would  be  worn  away  in  the 
process  of  grinding.  But  as  the  ridges  wear  down,  so 
do  the  grooves  also ;  so  that,  however  thin  the  film  may 
be  rendered  by  grinding,  the  grooves,  and  the  colours 
resulting  from  them,  are  still  developed.  If  the  surface 
have  any  scratches  or  dents,  the  bottoms  and  sides  of  the 
scratches  are  grooved,  just  as  if  the  surface  had  been  level. 

If  we  view  a  candle  through  a  thin  film  of  mother-of- 
pearl,  or  of  gum  or  balsam  which  has  received  the 
grooved  impression,  coloured  images  of  the  candle  will 
be  seen  nearly  as  distinctly  as  when  the  light  is  reflected 
from  its  surface. 

If  a  scientific  statement  be  true,  there  are  generally 
means  for  proving  its  applicability  in  more  circumstances 
than  one.  Consequently,  if  the  colours  of  mother-of- 
pearl  are  produced  by  grooves  on  its  surface,  any  me¬ 
chanical  contrivance  by  which  similar  grooves  may  be 
produced  on  any  substance  ought  to  give  similar  results. 
This  has  been  strikingly  confirmed  by  Mr.  Barton,  of 
the  Royal  Mint.  This  gentleman  has  constructed  an 
engine  by  which  he  can  engrave  on  the  surface  of  steel 
and  other  metals  lines  so  exquisitely  minute  that  from 
2000  to  10,000  are  included  in  a  single  inch.  These 
surfaces,  when  viewed  by  daylight,  present  but  few  ap¬ 
pearances  of  colour ;  but  when  the  light  of  the  sun  or  of 
gas-flames  falls  upon  them,  an  extremely  brilliant  dis¬ 
play  of  colours  is  the  result : — every  gradation  of  tint  is 
exhibited,  and  a  change  is  produced  by  every  motion  of 
the  object  or  of  the  source  of  illumination.  This  ingeni¬ 
ous  invention  has  been  taken  advantage  of  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  various  fancy  articles,  under  the  name  of 
“  Iris  Ornaments”  (from  iris,  a  rainbow).  Steel  dies 
are  engraved  in  this  manner ;  from  which  several  impres¬ 
sions  may  be  taken  on  other  substances. 


Roadside  Groups . — In  all  the  countries  of  the  world 
groups  by  the  wayside  are  the  most  eloquent  of  pictures. 
The  traveller  who  lets  himself  be  whirled  past  them,  unob¬ 
servant  or  unrecording,  loses  more  than  any  devices  of 
inquiry  at  his  inn  can  repair.  If  he  can  sketch,  he  should 
rarely  allow  a  characteristic  group  of  persons  or  nook  of 
scenery  to  escape  his  pencil.  If  he  cannot  use  the  pencil,  a 
few  written  words  will  do.  Two  lines  may  preserve  for  him 
an  exemplification  which  may  be  of  great  future  value.— - 
The  farmers’  wives  of  New  England,  talking  over  the  snake- 
fence  at  sunset,  are  in  themselves  an  illustration  of  many 
things ;  so  is  the  stern  Indian  in  his  blanket-cloak,  standing 
on  a  mound  on  the  prairie ;  so  is  the  chamois-hunter  on  his 
pinnacle,  and  the  pedestrian  student  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Hartz,  and  the  pine-cutters  on  the  steeps  of  Norway,  and 
the  travelling  merchant  on  the  dyke  in  Holland,  and  the 
vine-dressers  in  Alsace,  and  the  beggars  in  the  streets  of 
Spanish  cities,  and  all  the  children  of  all  countries  at  their 
play. — How  to  Observe :  Morals  and  Manners.  By  Harriet 
Martineau. 
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The  early  life  of  Leopold  Robert,  a  native  of  the  canton 
of  Neufchatel,  Switzerland,  where  he  was  born  in  1794, 
in  the  village'of  Chaux  de  Fonds,  was  marked  by  the 
usual  events  which  occur  where  natural  talents  and  strong 
predilections  are  thwarted  by  circumstances  which  do 
not  permit  their  indulgence.  Robert  had  evinced  an 
early  taste  for  drawing,  but  it  was  only  after  having 
vainly  endeavoured  to  be  contented  in  a  commercial  situa¬ 
tion,  that  his  friends  at  length  determined  upon  placing 
him  in  a  position  which  would  allow  his  talents  to  be  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  direction  to  which  they  seemed  most  to 
incline.  Some  bad  engravings  which  he  had  copied  with 
great  exactness  were  sent  to  Paris  for  inspection  by  a 
friend  of  the  family,  and  he  himself  was  placed  with  an 
engraver  in  the  same  city  in  1810.  In  1814  he  obtained 
the  second  grand  prize  for  his  merits  as  a  line  engraver. 
He  was,  however,  bent  upon  pursuing  another  branch  of 
art,  and  became  a  student  of  David.  Political  circum¬ 
stances  favoured  his  design  of  applying  himself  to  paint¬ 
ing,  for  at  the  Peace  of  1814  Neufchatel  became  a  portion 
Vol.  VII. 


of  the  king  of  Prussia’s  territories,  and  Robert  could  not 
compete  for  the  first  grand  prize  in  engraving  offered  by 
the  French  government.  Shut  out  from  this  path  to 
distinction,  he  became  more  earnest  in  his  labours,  and 
more  anxious  to  profit  by  the  advantages  which  he  en¬ 
joyed  as  one  of  David’s  pupils.  The  exile  of  this  painter 
in  1816  temporarily  interrupted  Robert’s  studies,  and  he 
returned  to  his  mountain  village  in  the  Jura.  Here  he 
employed  himself  for  some  time  in  taking  portraits,  to 
which  he  gave  a  truthful  expression  and  character  beyond 
wrhat  are  usually  seen  in  this  class  of  paintings.  M.  Roullet 
Mezerac,  an  enlightened  amateur  of  Neufchatel,  was  in¬ 
deed  so  much  struck  with  them  that  he  advised  Robert 
to  proceed  to  Italy  for  his  improvement,  and  knowing 
the  sacrifices  his  family  had  already  made,  this  generous 
patron  proposed  to  advance  to  the  young  painter  a  suffi¬ 
cient  sum  for  the  journey  and  for  his  support  during  the 
necessary  period  of  study,  on  the  sole  condition  of  being 
repaid  only  when  his  fortunes  became  prosperous.  On 
arriving  at  Rome  in  1818,  Robert  studied  with  great  quiet- 
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ness  and  perseverance  for  two  years.  He  tells  us  himself 
that  he  was  never  so  happy  as  when  thus  engaged.  His 
tastes  were  so  simple  that  he  found  his  chief  pleasure  in 
his  studies,  and  envied  not  those  who  gained  much  money 
hy  their  art.  Many  artists  would  finish  ten  pictures 
while  he  would  complete  one,  but  he  engaged  in  the  work 
with  his  whole  heart  and  soul,  and  hence  derived  a  grati¬ 
fication  which  the  mechanical  execution  of  a  picture  could 
not  possibly  afford.  Great  timidity  of  character,  at  the 
same  time,  prevented  him  obtaining  those  resources  on 
which  artists  who  study  at  Rome  for  their  improvement 
are  generally  accustomed  in  some  degree  to  depend.  He 
had  been  so  much  absorbed  in  his  pursuits,  and  liked  so 
little  to  follow  the  ordinary  modes  of  adding  to  his  income, 
and  the  period  for  which  M.  Mezerac  had  undertaken  to 
supply  him  with  funds  had  passed  so  pleasantly,  that  he 
was  really  in  some  danger  of  being  left  without  the  means 
of  support.  He  had  engaged  his  kind  friend  M.  Mezerac 
to  prolong  his  aid  throughout  the  winter  which  was  ap¬ 
proaching,  when  suddenly,  without  any  efforts  beyond 
those  which  devotion  to  his  art  called  forth,  he  found  the 
tide  of  patronage  flowing  briskly  in  his  favour.  A  few 
months  afterwards  he  was  in  circumstances  which  enabled 
him  to  invite  one  of  his  brothers,  who  was  engaged  in  a 
branch  of  the  art  of  watchmaking  that  afforded  him  but  nar¬ 
row  prospects  in  life,  to  come  to  Rome,  and  to  devote 
himself  to  painting,  for  which  he  had  shown  taste.  There 
being  now  a  general  demand  for  his  works,  Robert  ex¬ 
ecuted  a  great  number  of  small  paintings,  which  were 
eagerly  purchased  by  amateurs.  By  the  year  1828  he 
had  repaid  his  kind  benefactor,  and  also  replaced  the 
sums  which  had  been  supplied  by  his  own  family  for  his 
instruction,  and  was  now  recognised  as  one  of  the  best 
painters  in  Europe.  In  the  fourteen  years  between  1822 
and  1835,  the  number  of  Robert’s  works  amounted  to 
above  250.  In  1824  and  1827,  two  of  his  best  produc¬ 
tions — U Improvisateur  Napolitain  and  La  Retour  de 
la  Fete  de  la  Madone — were  placed  in  the  annual  exhi¬ 
bition  at  the  Louvre.  In  the  exhibition  of  1831  the 
painting  of  the  Arrival  of  Reapers  in  the  Pontine  Marshes 
(a  representation  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  ‘  Penny 
Magazine,’  No.  348)  appeared  in  the  saloon;  and  in 
1836,  the  year  after  his  death,  the  painting  of  which  we 
have  given  an  engraving  at  the  head  of  the  present  notice, 
which  represents  Le  Depart  des  Pecheurs  de  V Adria- 
tique  pour  la  peclie  de  long  cours.  The  King  of  the 
French  presented  Leopold  with  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  after  the  exhibition  of  his  picture  of  the  Har¬ 
vest-men  in  the  Pontine  Marshes.  During  his  sojourn 
at  Paris  he  shrunk  from  the  praises  which  his  name 
called  forth,  so  unpretending  was  he  in  spirit  and  charac¬ 
ter.  The  last  few  years  of  his  life  were  spent  at  Venice 
in  the  pursuit  of  his  art.  The  Fishermen  ot  the  Adriatic 
was  the  last  of  his  important  works,  and  it  was  one  in  the 
execution  of  which  he  found  the  highest  enjoyment.  It  en¬ 
gaged  him  in  the  study  of  nature,  for  he  was  not  content 
with  imitating  art ;  and  this  again  was  a  true  source  of 
gratification  to  a  man  of  his  taste.  He  thus  slowly  elabo¬ 
rated  his  ideas,  as  if  fearing  to  exhaust  the  subject  which 
he  had  determined  to  represent.  He  cared  little  for  gain, 
and  not  much  more  for  fame,  but  passed  laborious  days 
in  the  simplest  manner  in  his  studio,  or  in  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  such  natural  objects  as  were  calculated  to  attract 
the  notice  of  an  artist :  like  the  great  masters  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  he  did  not  disdain  to  grind 
his  own  colours. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  eminent  painter  died  by 
his  own  hand  on  the  20th  of  March,  1835,  on  the  tenth 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  one  of  his  brothers  in  the 
same  unhappy  manner.  The  manner  of  his  end  was  not 
the  consequence  of  a  profligate  life  which  had  exhausted  all 
the  means  of  happiness,  and  left  no  hopes  either  in  this 
world  or  the  next,  but  is  to  be  attributed  to  a  malady  of  the 
mind  which  various  circumstances  had  engendered.  His 
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letters  abound  in  correct  views  of  moral  feeling,  and  his 
simple  and  virtuous  habits  could  lead  to  none  of  that  re¬ 
morse  of  conscience  which  sometimes  drives  men  who  have 
led  a  life  of  thoughtlessness  and  something  worse  into  the 
depths  of  despair.  The  writer  of  a  biographical  sketch 
of  Leopold  Robert  states,  that  he  had  always  regarded 
with  proper  feeling  the  act  of  suicide ;  and  that  in  the 
greatest  trials  to  which  he  had  been  subjected,  he  had 
sought  tranquillity  of  spirit  in  the  sublime  exhortations 
of  the  Bible.  The  character  of  his  mind  was  singular,  and 
while  naturally  timid  and  even  sad  in  his  disposition,  his 
imagination  was  ardent  and  of  a  character  which  gave 
him  some  of  the  true  characteristics  of  greatness  of  mind. 
Beyond  the  talents  which  he  showed  in  his  profession  he 
does  not  however  appear  to  have  possessed  mental  quali¬ 
fications  of  a  high  order. 

We  shall,  in  a  future  number,  give  another  engraving 
of  one  of  Leopold  Robert’s  paintings,  which  will  afford 
a  fitting  opportunity  of  offering  a  few  remarks  on  the 
composition  which  appears  in  the  present  number. 

THE  SMALL  FARMS  OF  BELGIUM. 

[From  tlie  *  Third  Report  of  George  Nicholls,  Esq.,  containing  the  Result  of  an 
Inquiry  into  the  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes  and  ‘the  Provision  for 
the  Relief  of  the  Poor  in  Holland  and  Belgium.’] 

The  extensive  manufactures  which  at  no  very  remote 
period  flourished  in  Belgium  appear  to  have  congregated  a 
numerous  population  of  artisans  in  and  around  the  great 
towns.  As  the  scene  of  manufacturing  industry  changed, 
this  population  was  deprived  of  its  means  of  handicraft  em¬ 
ployment,  and  was  compelled  to  resort  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil  for  subsistence.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  chief, 
though  possibly  not  the  sole  origin  of  the  system  of  small 
farms,  which  still  prevails,  and  which  are  cultivated  by  the 
holder  and  his  family,  generally  without  other  assistance. 
The  farms  in  Belgium  very  rarely  exceed  100  acres.  The 
number  containing  50  acres  is  not  great.  Those  of  30  and 
20  acres  are  more  numerous,  but  the  number  of  holdings 
of  from  5  to  10,  15,  and  20  acres  is  very  considerable, 
especially  those  of  the  smaller  extent;  and  to  these  I  chiefly 
confined  my  inquiries. 

The  small  farms  of  from  five  to  ten  acres,  which  abound 
in  many  parts  of  Belgium,  closely  resemble  the  small  hold¬ 
ings  in  Ireland;  but  the  small  Irish  cultivator  exists  in  a 
state  of  miserable  privation  of  the  common  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  civilized  life,  whilst  the  Belgian  peasant 
farmer  enjoys  a  large  portion  of  those  comforts.  The  houses 
of  the  small  cultivators  in  Belgium  are  generally  substan¬ 
tially  built  and  in  good' repair:  they  have  commonly  a 
sleeping-room  in  the  attic,  and  closets  for  beds  connected 
with  the  lower  apartment,  which  is  convenient  in  size.  A 
small  cellarage  for  the  dairy,  and  store  for  the  grain,  as 
well  as  an  oven,  and  an  outhouse  for  the  potatoes,  with  a 
roomy  cattle-stall,  piggery,  and  poultry-loft.  The  house 
generally  contains  decent  furniture,  the  bedding  sufficient 
in  quantity  ;  and  although  the  scrupulous  cleanliness  of 
the  Dutch  may  not  be  everywhere  observable,  an  air  of 
comfort  and  propriety  pervades  the  whole  establishment. 
In  the  cowhouse  the  cattle  are  supplied  with  straw  for 
bedding;  the  dung  and  urine  are  carefully  collected  in  the 
tank ;  the  ditches  had  been  scoured  to  collect  materials  for 
manure;  the  dry  leaves,  potato-tops,  &c.  had  been  collected 
in  a  moist  ditch  to  undergo  the  process  of  fermentation, 
and  heaps  of  compost  were  in  course  of  preparation.  The 
premises  were  kept  in  neat  and  compact  order,  and  a  scru¬ 
pulous  attention  to  a  most  rigid  economy  was  everywhere 
apparent.  The  family  were  decently  clad,  none  of  them 
were  ragged  or  slovenly,  even  when  their  dress  consisted  of 
the  coarsest  material.  The  men  universally  wear  the 
blouse,  and  wooden  shoes  are  in  common  use  by  both  sexes. 
The  diet  consists  to  a  large  extent  of  rye  bread  and  milk; 
the  dinner  being  usually  composed  of  a  mess  of  potatoes 
and  onions,  with  the  occasional  addition  of  some  pounded 
ham  or  slices  of  bacon.  The  quantity  of  brown  wheaten 
bread  consumed  did  not  appear  to  be  considerable.  I  need 
not  point  out  the  striking  contrast  of  the  mode  of  living 
here  described,  with  the  state  of  the  same  class  of  persons 
in  Ireland;  and  it  appears  important  to  investigate  the 
causes  of  this  difference. 

In  the  greater  part  of  the  flat  country  of  Belgium  the 
soil  is  light  and  sandy,  and  casil T  worked  •  but  its  produc- 
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tive  powers  are  certainly  inferior  to  the  general  soil  of 
Ireland,  and  the  climate  does  not  appear  to  be  superior. 
To  the  soil  and  the  climate,  therefore,  the  Belgian  does 
not  owe  his  superiority  in  comfort  and  position  over  the 
Irish  cultivator.  The  difference  is  rather  to  be  found  in  the 
system  of  cultivation  pursued  by  the  small  farmers  of 
Belgium,  and  in  the  habits  of  economy  and  forethought  of 
the  people.  The  cultivation  of  the  small  farms  in  Belgium 
differs  from  the  Irish — 1st.  in  the  quantity  of  stall-fed  stock 
which  is  kept,  and  by  which  a  supply  of  manure  is  regu¬ 
larly  secured ;  2nd.  in  the  strict  attention  paid  to  the  col¬ 
lecting  of  manure,  which  is  most  skilfully  managed ;  3rd. 
by  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  rotation  of  five,  six,  or  seven 
successive  crops,  even  on  the  smallest  farms,  which  is  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  plan  of  cropping  and  fallowing 
the  land  prevalent  in  Ireland. 

In  the  farms  of  six  acres  we  found  no  plough,  horse,  or 
cart ;  the  only  agricultural  implement,  besides  the  spade, 
fork,  and  wheelbarrow,  which  we  observed,  was  a  light 
wooden  harrow,  which  might  be  dragged  by  hand.  The 
farmer  had  no  assistance  besides  that  of  his  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren,  excepting  sometimes  in  harvest,  when  we  found  he 
occasionally  obtained  the  aid  of  a  neighbour,  or  hired  a 
labourer  at  a  franc  per  day.  The  whole  of  the  land  is  dug 
with  the  spade,  and  trenched  very  deep;  but  as  the  soil  is 
light,  the  labour  of  digging  is  not  great.  The  stock  on  the 
small  farms  which  we  examined  consisted  of  a  couple  of 
cows,  a  calf  or  two,  one  or  two  pigs,  sometimes  a  goat  or 
two,  and  some  poultry.  The  cows  are  altogether  stall-fed, 
on  straw,  turnips,  clover,  rye,  vetches,  carrots,  potatoes, 
and  a  kind  of  soup  made  by  boiling  up  potatoes,  peas, 
beans,  bran,  cut  hay,  &c.  into  one  mess,  and  which  being 
given  warm,  is  said  to  be  very  wholesome,  and  to  promote 
the  secretion  of  milk.  In  some  districts  the  grains  of  the 
breweries  and  distilleries  are  used  for  the  cattle,  and  the 
failure  of  the  Belgian  distilleries  has  been  reckoned  a  cala¬ 
mity  to  the  agriculture  of  the  country,  on  account  of  the 
loss  of  the  supply  of  manure  which  was  produced  by  the 
cattle  fed  in  the  stalls  of  these  establishments. 

The  success  of  the  Belgian  farmer  depends  mainly  upon 
the  number  of  cattle  which  he  can  maintain  by  the  produce 
of  his  land,  the  general  lightness  of  the  soil  rendering  the 
constant  application  of  manure  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
production  of  a  crop.  The.  attention  of  the  cultivator  is 
always  therefore  especially  directed  to  obtain  a  supply  of 
manure.  Some  small  farmers,  with  this  view,  agree  with  a 
slieep-dealer  to  find  stall-room  and  straw  for  his  sheep,  to 
attend  to  them,  and  to  furnish  fodder  at  the  market  price, 
on  condition  of  retaining  the  dung.  The  small  farmer 
collects  in  his  stable,  in  a  fosse  lined  with  brick,  the  dung 
and  urine  of  his  cattle.  He  buys  sufficient  lime  to  mingle 
with  the  scourings  of  his  ditches,  and  with  the  decayed 
leaves,  potato-tops,  &c.,  which  he  is  careful  to  collect  in 
order  to  enrich  his  compost,  which  is  dug  over  two  or  three 
times  in  the  cofirse  of  the  winter.  No  portion  of  the  farm 
is  allowed  to  lie  fallow,  but  it  is  divided  into  six  or  seven 
small  plots,  on  each  of  which  a  system  of  rotation  is 
adopted  ;  and  thus,  with  the  aid  of  manure,  the  powers  of 
the  soil  are  maintained  unexhausted,  in  a  state  of  constant 
activity.  The  order  of  succession  in  the  crops  is  various  ; 
but  wo  observed  on  the  six-acre  farms  which  we  visited 
plots  appropriated  to  potatoes,  wheat,  barley,  clover  (which 
had  been  sown  with  the  preceding  year’s  barley),  flax,  rye, 
carrots,  turnips  or  parsnips,  vetches,  and  rye  for  immediate 
use  as  green  food  for  the  cattle.  The  flax  grown  is  heckled 
and  spun  by  the  farmer’s  wife,  chiefly  during  the  winter, 
and  we  were  told  that  three  weeks’  labour  at  the  loom 
towards  the  spring  enabled  them  to  weave  into  cloth  all  the 
thread  thus  prepared.  The  weavers  are  generally  a  distinct 
class  from  the  small  farmers,  though  the  labourers  chiefly 
supported  by  the  loom  commonly  occupy  about  an  acre  of 
land,  sometimes  more,  their  labour  upon  the  land  alter¬ 
nating  with  their  work  at  the  loom.  In  some  districts,  we 
were  informed,  every,  gradation  in  the  extent  of  occupancy, 
from  a  quarter  or  half  an  acre,  to  the  six- acre  farm,  is  to  be 
found;  and  in  such  cases  more  work  is  done  in  the  loom 
by  the  smaller  occupiers. 

The  labour  of  the  field,  the  management  of  the  cattle, 
the  preparation  of  manure,  the  regulating  the  rotation  of 
crops,  and  the  necessity  of  carrying  a  certain  portion  of  the 
produce  to  market,  call  for  the  constant  exerci-se  of  industry, 
skill,  and  foresight  among  the  Belgian  peasant  farmers; 
and  to  these  qualities  they  add  a  rigid  economy,  habitual 


sobriety,  and  a  contented  spirit,  which  finds  lii  chief  grati¬ 
fication  beneath  the  domestic  roof,  from  which  tide  father 
the  family  rarely  wanders  in  search  of  excitemen  A  abroad. 
It  was  most  gratifying  to  observe  the  comfort  dispk  ayed  in 
the  whole  economy  of  the  households  of  these  small  cu^1- 
vators,  and  the  respectability  in  which  they  lived.  As  *ar 
as  I  could  learn,  there  was  no  tendency  to  the  subdivishon 
of  the  small  holdings:  I  heard  of  none  under  five  acr.e& 
held  by  the  class  of  peasant  farmers,  and  six,  seven,  or  eigln  *'* 
acres  is  the  more  common  size.  The  provident  habits  of 
these  small  farmers  enable  them  to  maintain  a  high  standard 
of  comfort,  and  is  necessarily  opposed  to  such  subdivision. 
Their  marriages  are  not  contracted  so  early  as  in  Ireland, 
and  the  consequent  struggle  for  subsistence  among  their 
offspring  does  not  exist.  The  proprietors,  of  the  soil' retain 
the  free  and  unrestricted  disposal  of  their  property,  whether 
divided  into  smaller  or  larger  holdings.  The  common  rent 
of  land  is  about  205.  an  acre,  and  the  usual  rate  of  wages 
for  a  day  labourer  is  a  franc  (or  10c?.)  a  day. 

A  small  occupier,  whose  farm  we  examined  near  Ghent, 
paid  225  francs  per  annum  for  about  two  bonniers,  or  six 
acres  of  land,  with  a  comfortable  house,  stabling,  and  other 
offices  attached,  all  very  good  of  their  kind ;  this  makes 
the  rent  (reckoning  the  franc  at  10c?.)  equal  to  9/.  7  s.  6d. 
sterling  per  annum ;  and  if  we  allow  3l.  7s.  6c?.  for  the  rent 
of  the  house,  stabling,  and  other  offices,  there  will  be  6L,  or 
1/.  per  acre  for  the  land,  which  accords  with  the  information 
we  obtained  at  Antwerp,  Brussels,  and  other  places,  as  to 
the  rent  of  land  in  the  flat  country,  the  soil  of  which  is 
generally  of  the  same  quality  throughout.  This  farmer 
had  a  wife  and  five  children,  and  appeared  to  live  in  much 
comfort.  He  owed  little  or  nothing,  he  said,  but  he  had 
no  capital  beyond  that  employed  on  his  farm.  We  ques¬ 
tioned  him  respecting  his  resources  in  case  of  sickness. 
He  replied  that  if  he  were  ill,  and  his  illness  were  severe 
and  of  long  duration,  it  would  press  heavily  upon  him,  be¬ 
cause  it  would  interrupt  the  whole  farm- work;  and,  in  order 
to  provide  for  his  family  and  to  pay  the  doctor,  he  feared  he 
should  be  obliged  to  sell  part  of  his  stock.  If  his  wife  and 
family  were  long  ill  and  he  retained  his  strength,  the  doctor 
would  give  him  credit,  and  he  should  be  able  to  pay  him 
by  degrees  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two.  The  thought  of 
applying  for  assistance  in  any  quarter  appeared  never  to 
have  entered  his  mind.  We  suggested  that  the  Bureau 
de  Bienfaisance,  or  charitable  individuals,  might  afford  him 
aid  in  such  a  difficulty ;  but,  with  evident  marks  of  surprise 
at  the  suggestion,  he  replied  cheerfully  that  he  must  take 
care  of  himself.  If  a  sick  club  or  benefit  society  were  esta¬ 
blished  among  these  people,  so  as  to  enable  them  by 
mutual  assurance  to  provide  for  the  casualty  of  sickness, 
the  chief  source  of  suffering  to  their  families  would  be  ob¬ 
viated,  and  there  would  be  little  left  to  wish  for  or  amend  in 
their  social  condition. 


Utility  of  the  Goat  to  Man. — Few  animals,  when  properly 
treated,  are  more  useful  to  man ;  and  though  it  never  can 
answer  to  breed  the  goat  in  districts  which  will  carry  sheep, 
in  rocky  and  woody  countries  it  is  invaluable.  The  pillow  of 
goats’  hair  that  supported  the  head  of  the  image  with  which 
Michal  deceived  the  messengers  of  Saul  when  he  sought 
David’s  life*  will  occur  to  every  one ;  and  Pennant  thinks 
that  the  variety  which  furnished  it  was  the  goat  of  Angora. 
In  the  days  of ’wigs,  the  hair  of  the  common  domestic  goats 
of  this  country  was  in  high  request,  and  the  whitest  were 
made  of  it.  The  best  hair  for  this  purpose  was  selected  from 
that  which  grew  on  the  haunches,  where  it  is  longest  and 
thickest.  In  Pennant’s  time  a  good  skin,  well  haired,  was 
sold  for  a  guinea,  though  a  skin  of  bad  hue,  and  so  yellow 
as  to  baffle  the  barber’s  skill  to  bleach,  did  not  fetch  above 
eighteen  pence  or  two  shillings.  Goats’  hair  is  at  present 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  wigs  for  fine  dignitaries  of  the 
church  and  the  members  of  the  bar  and  the  bench.  The 
skin,  particularly  that  of  the  kid,  is  of  high  importance  to 
the  glove  manufacturer ;  it  is  also  said  to  take  a  dye  better 
than  most  others.  The  horns  are  useful  for  knife-handles ; 
and  the  suet,  it  is  alleged,  makes  candles  far  superior  in 
whiteness  and  goodness  to  those  made  from  that  of  the  sheep 
or  the  ox,  and,  according  to  Pennant,  brings  a  much  greater 
price  in  the  market.  The  medical  properties  of  goat’s  milk 
and  whey  have  been  highly  extolled,  and  the  cheese  is  much 
valued  in  some  mountainous  countries. — Penny  Cyclopccdiat 
vol.  xi.,  art.  ‘  Goat.’ 

*  1  Samuel,  xix.  13—16. 
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[Entrance  to  the  Birmingham  Station,  Nova  Scotia  Gardens.] 


Birmingham  having  been  described  in  the  fifth  volume 
of  the  ‘  Penny  Magazine,’  we  may  refer  the  reader  to  it 
for  an  idea  of  its  general  appearance  and  situation,  and 
need  only  say  that  the  Birmingham  station  of  the  London 
and  Birmingham  Railway  lies  on  the  north-eastern 
extremity  of  the  town,  adjoining  the  station  of  the  Grand 
Junction  Railway,  and  not  far  from  the  great  London 
road.  The  buildings  of  the  station  are  similar  in  cha¬ 
racter  to  those  of  the  London  station  at  Euston  Square. 
There  are  covered  yards  for  the  trains,  ranges  of  build¬ 
ings  for  booking-offices,  containing  also  spacious  apart¬ 
ments  as  waiting-rooms  for  the  passengers  ;  and  other 
buildings,  some  of  which  are  not  quite  finished,  for  the 
reception  of  goods,  engines,  &c.  Our  wood-cut  gives  a 
view  of  the  principal  entrance.  The  building  repre¬ 
sented  above  contains  a  spacious  “  refreshment-room,” 
so  that  the  impatient  traveller,  posting  from  London  to 
Liverpool,  need  not  enter  Birmingham  seeking  for  an 
inn  ;  and  very  shortly  he  will  be  “  transferred  ”  from 
one  railway  to  another  without  any  trouble  to  himself ; 
“  arrangements,”  says  the  last  Report  of  the  Directors, 
“  being  in  progress  with  the  Directors  of  the  Grand 
Junction  Railway  for  the  transfer  of  passengers  and 
goods  between  the  two  lines  at  Birmingham,  with  a  view 
to  the  more  perfect  accommodation  of  the  public.” 

The  Report  of  the  Directors,  from  which  this  passage 
is  quoted,  contains  some  statistical  information  of  an 
interesting  nature.  Thus,  it  is  stated,  that  “  from  the 
1st  of  January  to  the  8th  of  April,  when  the  Railway 
was  only  open  between  London  and  Tring,  the  number 
of  passengers  was  36,0*24,  and  the  daily  average  equal 
to  244  for  the  whole  32  miles  : — The  receipts  were 
7271/.  13.?.  2d.;  the  expenses  8048/.  19?.  4  d. ;  so 
that  during  the  first  fourteen  weeks  of  the  present  year 
a  line  of  railroad  32  miles  in  length  was  worked  at 


a  loss  of  777/.  6?.  2d.  Various  circumstances  doubtless 
contributed  to  this  result,  though  none  are  stated  in  the 
Report.  The  weather  was,  part  of  the  time,  unusually 
severe ;  Watford,  Hemel  Hempstead,  Berkhampstead, 
and  Tring,  the  towns  on  the  line,  are  not  of  sufficient 
importance  to  command,  of  themselves,  a  large  traffic ; 
and  the  expenses  on  the  first  opening  of  the  Railroad  may 
have  been  more  considerable^than  when  all  is  in  regular 
operation.  But  in  the  succeeding  twelve  weeks  the 
number  of  passengers  was  more  than  trebled,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  inconvenience  of  the  intermediate  coaching 
between  Denbigh  Hall  and  Rugby  : — 

“  From  the  9th  of  April,  the  date  of  the  opening  to 
Denbigh  Hall  and  Rugby,  to  the  30th  of  June,  the 
number  was  122,814,  and  the  daily  average  for  the 
whole  77  miles,  715.” 

The  receipts,  deducting  the  expenses  of  intermediate 
coaching,  41,322/.  11?.  9c/. ;  the  expenses  16,097/.  18?.  8c/. 

“  The  proportion  of  expense,  under  the  head  of 
locomotive  power,  for  the  last-mentioned  period,  is 
8855/.  19?.  10c/.;  it  comprises  not  only  the  cost  of 
working  the  engines,,  and  repairs  of  every  description, 
but  a  sum  which,  according  to  the  Report  of  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  engineer,  is  more  than  equal  to  the  depreciation 
on  the  prime  cost  of  the  engine  stock.” 

Here  was  a  clear  profit  of  25,224/.  on  the  passenger- 
traffic  of  these  twelve  weeks.  Altogether,  the  number  of 
“  the  passengers  conveyed  in  the  six  months  was  158,838, 
and  the  Directors  have  the  satisfaction  to  add,  without 
the  occurrence  of  an  accident  to  any  individual  of  that 
number.” 

The  first  fourteen  weeks  of  these  six  months  afford  no 
criterion  whatever  for  estimating  the  probable  amount  of 
traffic  when  the  Railroad  is  entirely  open  throughout. 
The  experience  of  the  'latter  twelve  weeks  justifies  the 
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statement  made  in  p.  335  of  the  last  Supplement  of  the 
‘  Penny  Magazine,’  respecting  the  probable  number  of 
passengers  availing  themselves  of  the  Railway ;  for  cal¬ 
culating  by  it,  we  have  at  least  532,000  passengers 
annually,  or  10,000  weekly,  with  an  annual  profit  of 
upwards  of  100,000/.  But  this  also  is  an  inadequate 
statement.  The  daily  receipts  of  the  Company  have 
now  reached  1000/.,  or  say  350,000/.  annually — a  sum 
not  likely  to  be  diminished  when  the  line  is  completely 
open,  and  other  streams  of  traffic,  now  flowing  irregu¬ 
larly,  or  only  begun  to  flow,  have  become  permanent 
affluents  of  the  Railway. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  raise  the  capital  of  the  London 
and  Birmingham  Railway  Company  to  5,000,000/.  The 
capital  is  now  4,500,000/. ;  and  a  portion,  at  least,  of  the 
additional  half  million  is  required  to  finish  the  works,  or 
to  increase  the  accommodation  for  goods  at  the  different 
stations.  The  original  estimate  of  expense  for  building 
the  stations  along  the  line  was  70,000/.  ;  it  is  now 
700,000/.  And  here  we  may  remark  that  every  thing 
has  been  done  in  a  large  spirit,  both  as  to  ornamental 
appearance  and  accommodation  :  there  are  a  few  incon¬ 
veniences,  which  might  be  remedied  with  advantage  to  the 
public,  and  perhaps  increased  profit  to.  the  Company,  for 
even  second-class  passengers  understand  the  meaning  of 
that  peculiarly  English  word  comfort. 
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The  following  document  shows  how  progressively 
steady  has  been  the  increase  of  the  traffic.  The  greatest 
amount  received  was  for  the  week  ending  June  30,  the 

week  of  the  Coronation : — 

« 

Statement  of  Weekly  Receipts  for  Passengers  and  Parcels , 
between  the  8th  of  April  and  the  11  th  of  August , 
1838,  inclusive. 


£. 

s. 

d. 

April 

14 

• 

• 

350 

3 

8 

»  ) 

21 

• 

• 

4,026 

12 

10 

99 

28 

• 

• 

4,216 

8 

5 

May 

5 

• 

• 

4,487 

17 

7 

99 

12  ' 

• 

• 

4,605 

9 

1 

99 

19  ' 

• 

• 

4,950 

8 

8 

99 

26 

• 

• 

4,848 

10 

5 

June 

2 

• 

• 

5,342 

9 

5 

99 

9 

• 

• 

5,637 

10 

4 

99 

16 

• 

• 

5,884 

1 

5 

99 

23 

• 

• 

6,472 

16 

4 

99 

30 

• 

• 

7,543 

0 

4 

July 

7 

• 

• 

7,115 

5 

2 

99 

14 

• 

• 

6,813 

17 

5 

99 

21 

• 

• 

6,814 

14 

6 

99 

28 

• 

• 

7,137 

16 

2 

August  4 

• 

• 

7,109 

4 

11 

99 

11 

• 

• 

7,032 

2 

1 

103,538  9  4 


Route  by  the  Railway  from  London  to  Birmingham. 


Euston-Square  Station,  on  the  north-western  extremity  of  London. 


A  little  way  beyond  the  Camden  Town  Station 
is  Chalk  Farm  Tavern,  and  then  Primrose  Hill. 


Comparatively  little  is  to  be  seen  until  we  get 
out  of  the  Kensall  Green  Tunnel;  the  line  of  the 
Railroad  is  taken  close  to  the  Kensall  Green  Ce¬ 
metery. 

An  embarkment  through  a  valley  ;  Harrow-on- 
the-Hill ;  steeple  of  the  church  conspicuous  for 
some  time. 

Pinner  Park,  and  village  of  Pinner  at  a  little 
distance. 

Hertfordshire,  of  great  reputation  as  an  agri¬ 
cultural  county. 

The  Colne  runs  under  the  line,  coming  from 
St.  Albans,  passing  Watford,  and  flows  to  the 
Thames.  , 

Watford,  population  5293,  paper  and  silk  mills. 

Rickmansworth,  population  4574,  4  miles  from 
Watford. 


Camden  Town  Station , 

marked  by  tall  chimney  shafts 
on  either  side  of  the  Railroad. 

Primrose  Hill  Tunnel , 

1120  yards  in  length,  1^  mile 
from  Euston  Square. 

Kensall  Green  Tunnel , 
320  yards,  4J  miles  from  Eus¬ 
ton  Square. 

Viaduct  over  the  Brent , 
7  miles  from  Euston  Square. 

Harrow  Station , 
lit  miles,  .a  mile  from  Har¬ 
row. 

Cross  Oxl icy  Lane , 
passing  from  Middlesex  into 
Hertfordshire. 

Viaduct  over  the  Colne , 
16i  miles  from  London. 

Watfoi'd  Station , 
nearly  18  miles,  and  f  of  a 
mile  beyond  Watford. 


Highgate  and  Hampstead  on  the  high  ground! 
which  here  forms  an  amphitheatre  on  the  north¬ 
west  of  London. 

We  pass  under  a  great  number  of  bridges,  close' 
to  each  other,  until  we  get  completely  clear  of  the 
wide-spread  suburbs  of  London  ;  we  also  pass 
under  the  road  from  Loudon  to  Edgeware. 


Pleasant  views  of  the  Middlesex  plain  or  valley' 
lying  between  the  high  ground  outside  London  and! 
the  high  ground  on  the  extremity  of  the  county. 
Harrow  Weald,  and  Weald  Park. 


Bushy  Heath,  on  elevated  ground,  with  the* 
village  of  Bushy,  on  entering  Hertfordshire, 


Cashiobury  Park,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  ; 
villages — Langley  Bury  and  King's  Langley. 


The  Grand  Junction  Canal  and  the  Railroad 
intersect  twice  between  Watford,  Boxmoor,  and 
Berkhampstead. 

Berkhampstead,  population  2369;  ancient  town; 
some  lace  manufactured.  Birth-place  of  Cowper. 


Tring,  population  3488 ;  formerly  a  consider¬ 
able  place. < 

Railroad  making  to  Aylesbury,  about  7  miles 
from  the  line  of  the  Railway  ;  population  5021. 

Immediately  after  leaving  Leighton  Buzzard 
Station,  pass  through  Linslade  Tunnel,  curved, 
272  yards  in  length. 

Buckinghamshire,  agricultural,  does  not  con¬ 
tain  a  “  city  ” 


W a tford  T unnel , 

1786  yards  in  length,  about 
1  a  mile  beyond  the  Station. 

Boxmoor  Station , 

24  miles. 

Berkhampstead  Station , 

27£  miles,  overlooking  the 
town. 

Tring  Station, 

32  miles,  2  miles  from  Tring. 


Leighton  Buzzard,  Station, 
39  miles ;  the  Railroad  is  in 
Buckinghamshire,  the  town 
in  Bedfordshire. 


St.  Albans  is  6  miles  fr®m  Watfyvdq  on'oiur 
way  from  Watford  Station  to  Boxmoor,  the  villages 
are  Aldenham,  Abbots  Langley,  Primrose  Green, 
Hunton  Bridge,  and  Two  Waters. 

Kernel  Hempstead,  nearly  2  miles  from  Box¬ 
moor  ;  population  4759 ;  neat  town,  ;  largest 
market  in  Hertfordshire  for  corn. 

Ashridge  Park,  the  ancient  and  fine  seat  of  the 
Bridgewater  family  (occupied  at  one  time  by 
Queen  Elizabeth),  lies  about  2  miles  off,  between 
Berkhampstead  and  Tring  Stations. 

After  leaving  Tring  Station,  enter  the  chalk 
cutting,  and  pass  from  Hertfordshire  to  Bucking¬ 
hamshire. 

Leighton  Buzzard,  a  thriving  town;  population 
3330  ;  canal  between  Railroad  and  town.  Wo¬ 
burn  about  6  miles  distant;  population  1827. 
Woburn  Abbey  is  a  mile  from  Woburn. 
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Stony  Stratford,  nearly  3  miles  from  Wolverton 
Station. 

The  Ouse  comes  from  Buckingham,  flows  past 
Newport  Pagnell,  and  falls  into  the  Wash,  on  the 
east  side  of  England. 

The  Blisworth  ridge  separates  the  valleys  of  the 
Ouse  and  Nen.  • 

Northamptonshire  is  a  pleasing  hilly  country  ; 
from  Blisworth  to  beyond  Weedon  Beck  affords 
the  best  views  on  the  line. 

We  go  close  to  a  brick  wall,  surmounted  with 
iron  railing,  at  the  bottom  of  the  slope  on  which 
stand  the  government  buildings,  barracks,  &c.  The 
great  mail-coach  road  runs  through  Weedon,  over 
Stowehill  Tunnel.  The  Railroad  is  carried  over 
a  road  from  Daventry  to  Northampton. 

Village  of  Kilsby  about  a  mile  distant.  On 
coming  out  of  the  tunnel,  we  cross  the  Oxford 
Canal,  near  the  boundary  between  Northampton¬ 
shire  and  Warwickshire. 


Pleasing  views  afforded  by  the  Avon. 


Denbigh  Hall  Station , 
48  miles. 

Wolverton  Station, 

531  miles,  1|  from  the  village 
of  Wolverton. 
Viaduct  over  the  Ouse, 
near  Wolverton  Station. 

Blisworth  Excavation, 
about  58  miles  from  London. 

Stowehill  Tunnel , 

418  yards,  66  miles  from  Lon¬ 
don. 

Weedon  Beck, 

The  Railroad  is  taken  by  the 
foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the 
barracks  stand,  and  close  by 
the  Grand  Junction  Canal. 

Kilsby  Tunnel, 

2398  yards,  76  miles. 


Fenny  Stratford  and  Canal  on  our  right ;  great 
mail-coach  road  passes  under  the  railroad  at  Den¬ 
bigh  Hall. 

Newport  Pagnell,  population  3385,  about  4 
miles  from  Wolverton  Station. 

We  pass  from  this  Viaduct  through  a  valley  to 
the  borders  of  Buckinghamshire  ;  pleasant  view  ; 
steeple  of  Hanslope  church,  a  conspicuous  object. 

Northampton,  population  15,351,  about  4  miles 
from  Blisworth  ;  a  Railroad  projected. 

Villages — Ashton,  Roade,  Bugbrook,  Floore; 
the  canal  runs  parallel  with  the  Railroad,  and 
close  to  it. 

Church  of  Weedon  close  to  us,  and  below  us ; 
after  passing  it,  the  canal  and  Railroad  run  very 
near  each  other,  and  almost  on  a  level.  The  town 
of  Weedon  is  chiefly  supported  by  the  traffic  of 
the  coach  road,  and  the  business  afforded  by  the 
military  stationed  here. 

Kilsby  Tunnel  is  taken  through  a  portion  of  the 
high  ground  on  the  borders  of  Northamptonshire, 
in  which  originate  the  Nen,  Avon,  &c. 


Rugby  Station, 

83  miles  from  London.  29 
from  Birmingham,  and  half 
a  mile  from  Rugby. 
Viaduct  over  the  Avon , 
23  miles  from  Birmingham, 
99  from  London. 


Population  of  Rugby  2500 ;  it  lies  on  a  hill, 
the  Railroad  taken  through  the  valley  below. 


The  Avon,  coming  from  Rugby,  flows  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  Railway,  passes  under  it,  and 
goes  on  to  Warwick,  Stratford,  &c. 


Kenilworth  4i,  Leamington  8,  and  Warwick 
10  miles  from  Coventry.  A  Railroad  was  projected 
but  not  found  at  present  practicable. 

This  tunnel  is  taken  through  the  last  high 
ground  that  interrupts  us  on  our  way  to  Birming¬ 
ham. 


We  cross  a  strip  of  Worcestershire  in  going  to 
Birmingham,  passing  at  a  little  distance  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Yardley. 


Coventry  Station, 

18  miles  from  Birmingham, 
94  from  London,  and  |  mile 
from  Coventry. 

Beechwoocl  Tunnel , 

14  miles  from  Birmingham. 


Viaduct  across  the 
Blythe , 

11  miles  from  Birmingham. 


Coventry,  population  27,070 ;  ribbons,  watches, 
and  jewellery.  Sends  two  Members  to  Parliament. 
The  town,  with  its  three  steeples,  seen  after  pass¬ 
ing  Coventry  Station. 

After  coming  out  of  Bcechwood  Tnnnel,  the 
steeple  of  Coleshill  is  conspicuous  for  several 
miles.  In  former  days,  letters  directed  to  Birming¬ 
ham  have  had,  as  a  guide  to  the  post,  “N.B. 
Turn  at  Coleshill. 

The  Blythe  is  an  affluent  of  the  Tame  branch 
of  the  Trent. 

Birmingham  is  distinguished. 


Birmingham  terminus,  in  what  used  to  be  called  Nova  Scotia  Gardens,  on  the  north-eastern  extremity  of 

Birmingham. 


DUCK-SHOOTING  ON  THE  NIAGARA  RIVER. 

[From  a  Correspondent.] 

The  great  numbers  of  wild-fowl  that  frequent  the  rivers, 
ponds,  and  lakes  of  our  North  American  Colonies,  as  well 
as  the  parts  adjacent  of  the  United  States,  including  the 
territories  far  into  the  interior,  quit  their  summer  haunts 
when  winter  approaches,  and  repair  to  the  estuaries  at 
the  months  of  the  rivers,  or  to  the  hays  and  inlets  along 
the  sea-shore,  where  the  waters,  during  the  severest  frosts, 
never  freeze.  There  are  however  a  few  exceptions,  for 
since  the  range  of  great  lakes,  and  a  few  rivers  that  rush 
with  great  velocity  over  beds  of*  rock,  remain  unclosed 
with  ice  during  the  winter  season,  several  of  the  aquatic 
birds,  including  the  common  wild-duck,  widgeon,  plover, 
&c.,  never  leave  their  native  haunts. 

Ducks,  sheldrakes,  teals,  widgeons,  and  I  know  not 
how  many  different  varieties  and  species,  all  classed  un-  i 
der  the  general  name  of  wild-ducks,  breed  in  great  plenty 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  country  where  water  abounds. 
But  even  in  those  parts  of  the  country  remote  from  the 
few  populous  towns  and  cities,  where  the  forests  have 
been  in  a  great  measure  subdued  by  the  axe  of  the  enter¬ 
prising  settler,  the  wild-fowl  still  continue  to  breed  and 
occupy  their  wonted  haunts  in  nearly  their  original  num¬ 
bers  and  security.  Decoys  are  never  thought  of  or  at¬ 
tempted  ;  for  time  is  too  valuable  to  the  hardy  back¬ 
woodsman  to  devote  much  of  it  to  the  uncertain  pursuit 
of  capturing  wild-fowl,  which  are  so  little  esteemed  as  an 
article  of  food,  that  not  any  of  his  neighbours  would 
barter  a  single  pound  of  salt  pork  for  the  finest  brace  of 


ducks  that  swim  the  American  waters.  And  as  most 
of  the  inhabitants,  who  spend  a  portion  of  their  time  in 
hunting,  never  think  of  using  any  fire-arms  except  the 
rifle,  it  is  not  probable,  should  they  attempt  it,  that  they 
would  succeed  in  committing  great  slaughter  among  the 
water-fowl. 

In  the  channel  of  the  River  Niagara,  between  Lake 
Erie,  from  which  it  issues  in  all  its  majesty,  and  the  great 
Falls,  are  several  islands  of  various  shapes  and  sizes, 
nearly  all  of  which  are  covered  with  respectable-sized 
forest  trees ;  hut  along  some  of  their  shores,  and  in  their 
small  hays  and  inlets,  as  well  as  in  several  of  the  creeks 
falling  into  that  river,  there  are  sedges,  reeds,  and  marshy 
places,  such  as  water-fowl  are  in  the  habit  of  frequenting. 
Grand  Island,  which  is  nine  miles  long  and  five  or  six 
across,  is  much  the  largest ;  hut  except  some  few  wood- 
j  cutters’  huts  upon  it,  neither  this  nor  any  of  the  rest  are 
inhabited ;  so  that  there  is  nothing  to  alarm  the  flocks  of 
ducks  and  other  birds  that  frequent  the  spacious  sweeps 
and  hays  of  the  river ;  unless  some  solitary  -sportsman 
finds  his  way  thither,  and  such  events  hut  seldom  happen 
where  sportsmen  are  as  scarce  as  they  are  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Niagara.  And  even  in  shooting  excursions  to 
these  islands,  hut  little  execution  is  done,  or  rather  hut 
little  game  is  secured ;  the  current  of  the  stream  being 
pretty  swift,  many  of  the  birds  killed  are  carried  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  shooter. 

The  plan  that,  a  friend  of  mine  and  myself  used  to 
adopt  in  duck-shooting  was  somewhat  singular,  and  there¬ 
fore  I  will  endeavour  to  explain  it.  He  was  an  old  North- 
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west  fur-trader,  and  had  practised  something  of  the  sort 
on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Mississippi.  Residing  as  we 
both  did,  at  the  period  alluded  to,  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  Niagara  River,  we  were  well  acquainted  both  with 
the  habits  and  the  haunts  of  the  wild-fowl  that  came  to 
feed  and  fish  in  the  various  parts  of  the  stream.  But 
before  I  proceed  it  will  be  necessary  to  state,  that  during 
the  latter  part  of  summer  and  autumn  myriads  of  wild- 
ducks  (for  under  that  general  name  we  included  every 
variety)  daily  resorted  to  the  Niagara  River  from  various 
parts  of  the  adjoining  lake.  About  sunrise,  or  sometimes 
a  little  before,  immense  flocks  came  sweeping  down  the 
Rapids  near  Fort  Erie,  to  their  daily  haunts  amongst  the 
bays  and  islands.  Flock  succeeded  flock  in  quick  suc¬ 
cession,  so  that  in  less  than  half  an  hour  there  was  not  a 
single  duck  to  be  seen.  They  commonly  flew  rather  high 
m  our  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  the  period  of  their 
passing  being  somewhat  early,  we  never  attempted  to 
molest  them  on  their  way  down  the  river.  About  sun¬ 
set,  or  somewhat  later,  they  began  to  ascend  the  river  in 
flocks  equally  numerous  and  extensive,  on  their  route  to 
the  lake,  where  they  roosted.  A  little  before  the  hour  of 
their  upward  flight  we  used  to  put  off  in  two  small  vessels, 
the  one  a  batteau,  containing  my  friend  and  myself,  the 
other  a  light  canoe,  containing  two  youths  well  accus¬ 
tomed  to  paddling.  A  small  island,  covered  with  good- 
sized  trees,  and  separated  from  another  island  by  a  narrow 
creek,  divided  the  river  into  two  unequal  channels ;  and 
in  the  evenings  the  immense  flocks  of  ducks,  from  some 
cause  or  other,  invariably  skimmed  along  the  narrower 
channel.  Just  under  the  lee  of  the  aforesaid  island  we 
anchored  our  skiff,  while  our  two  assistants  kept  70  or 
80  yards  farther  down  the  stream,  and  opposite  the  point 
of  the  other  island.  We  seldom  had  long  to  wait  for  the 
ducks  making  their  appearance ;  and  although  as  they 
approached  they  could  not  help  seeing  us,  scarcely  ever 
were  the  flocks  known  to  swerve  from  the  direct  "course 
they  were  taking.  Our  business  was  to  shoot  as  many 
as  practicable ;  the  young  men’s,  to  paddle  after  and  pick 
up  the  killed  and  wounded.  But  indeed  they  often  had 
enough  to  do  to  secure  the  dead  and  dying,  without  giving- 
chase  to  such  as  were  winged,  or  otherwise  so  slightly 
wounded  as  still  to  retain  the  power  of  diving.  Although 
the  flocks  usually  skimmed  along  at  an  elevation  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  fifty  feet,  and  in  very  compact  bodies,  yet,  from 
the  thick  coating  of  feathers  upon  most  of  the  varieties, 
we  rarely  brought  down  half  of  those  that  were  hit  by  the 
shot.  Our  diversion  hardly  ever  lasted  half  an  hour,  for 
in  less  than  that  period  the  flocks  of  ducks  had  all  passed, 
or  else  it  became  too  dark  for  our  young  friends  to  pick 
up  the  game.  Having  ceased  firing  we  then  hailed  the 
canoe,  and  its  joining  us  was  always  a  moment  of  some 
anxiety,  forwre  had  no  means  of  judging  of  our  actual 
success  until  we  learned  from  them  the  number  of  the 
slain.  But  it  required  a  somewhat  minute  and  critical 
inspection  of  the  dead  birds,  which  was  postponed  until 
we  reached  home,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  precise  nature 
of  our  cargo  ;  and  it  often  happened  that  not  above  one 
duck  out  of  five  was  worth  the  trouble  of  cooking.  In 
the  whole  lot  we  often  had  six  or  eight  varieties  at  the 
least,  and  not  more  than  one  of  which  could  be  considered 
of  good  quality.  Our  success,  that  is,  in  point  of  num¬ 
bers,  depended  very  much  upon  the  state  of  the  wind  ; 
for  when  it  blew  pretty  strong  from  the  south  or  south¬ 
west,  that  is,  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  flight  of  the 
large  coveys  of  ducks,  it  in  some  measure  retarded  their 
speed,  and  brought  them  more  under  the  lee  of  the  wroody 
island.  Their  hying  low,  and  somewhat  slower,  gave  us 
an  opportunity  of  letting  them  pass  us  before  wre  fired 
upon  them,  in  which  position  their  feathers  were  more 
easily  penetrated  by  the  shot. 

It  seemed  to  me  somewhat  singular  that  so  many  dis¬ 
tinct  species  of  wild-fowl  should  congregate  in  immense 
flocks  when  taking  these  morning  and  evening  excursions ; 


since,  wherever  I  have  seen  them  feeding  or  roosting,  they 
invariably  kept  in  separate  and  distinct  coveys,  with  pro¬ 
bably  from  six  to  sixteen  in  a  covey.  The  sheldrakes,  of 
which  there  were  large  numbers,  appeared  the  only  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  general  rule, for  they  formed  large  flocks  of 
their  own  peculiar  species,  and  commonly  took  prece¬ 
dence  in  their  daily  journeys  to  and  from  the  silent  waters 
of  the  neighbouring  lake. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  NEWCASTLE. 

[From  a  Correspondent.] 

In  previous  Numbers  of  the  c  Penny  Magazine  ’we  have 
given  a  general  account  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  of 
some  of  its  most  interesting  buildings  we  are  induced 
to  complete  the  description  by  noticing  the  extensive 
modern  improvements  which  the  active  and  energetic 
inhabitants  have  made  in  their  ancient  town.  Within 
the  last  few  years,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Grainger,  a  native  architect,  a  number  of  the  old  streets 
have  been  completely  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  a 
series  of  new  ones  built  in  an  incredibly  short  period 
upon  their  sites ;  together  with  large  and  commodious 
vegetable  and  batcher  markets,  forming,  it  is  said,  the 
largest  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  and  which 
of  themselves  cover  an  area  of  two  acres.  In  the  short 
period  of  four  years,  a  local  newspaperf  remarks,  “  the 
old  buildings  in  Anderson  Place,  the  old  butcher  and 
vegetable  markets,  and  various  other  places  of  note  in 
the  old  town,  have  been  swept  away.  The  very  surface 
of  the  earth  where  they  stood  has  been  changed,  and  in 
their  places  have  sprung  up,  like  the  creation  of  some 
wild  and  improbable  dream,  the  really  substantial  and 
superb  ranges  of  Grey-street,  Grainger-street,  and  Market- 
street,  Shakspeare,  Hood,  Nuns,  Nelson,  and  Clayton- 
streets  ;  the  splendid  new  theatre,  with  its  noble  portico, 
the  butcher  and  vegetable  markets,  the  Central  Exchange, 
banks,  some  half  dozen  in  number,  inns  with  the  most 
extensive  and  complete  accommodations,  places  of  wor¬ 
ship,  music-hall,  public  dispensary,  hall  for  scientific  and 
other  lectures ;  in  short,  in  the  brief  space  of  four  years, 
under  the  genius  and  enterprise  of  our  cool-headed  and 
distinguished  townsman,  there  has  been  created  within 
the  heart  of  our  antient  town  a  city  of  palaces,  such  as 
may  fearlessly  challenge  a  comparison  with  the  most 
famous  places  in  the  world.” 

These  new  buildings  and  streets  are  all  built  of  a 
beautiful  and  durable  kind  of  freestone,  procured  from 
quarries  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  principal 
of  those  streets  is  Grey-street.  At  its  upper  extremity  is 
a  monument  to  commemorate  the  services  of  Earl  Grey. 
It  is  a  tall  column  of  the  Roman  Doric  order  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  supported  on  a  broad  square  base,  and  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  statue  executed  by  Bailey,  which  repre¬ 
sents  the  noble  lord  in  a  standing  position,  and  attired 
in  his  robes  of  state.  The  extreme  height  of  this  monu¬ 
ment  is  133  feet,  and  the  diameter  of  the  column  9  feet 
1 1  inches.  The  new  theatre  is  likewise  in  this  street, 
and  is  an  exceedingly  handsome  edifice,  particularly  the 
portico  in  front,  which  is  of  great  architectural  elegance. 
The  stranger  is  surprised  at  the  tasteful  and  magnificent 
style  in  which  the  shops  in  those  new  streets  are  fitted 
up.  In  this  respect,  I  think  I  may  safely  say  they  are 
unsurpassed  by  those  of  any  other  provincial  town  in 
the  kingdom. 

The  building  called  the  Central  Exchange,  already 
alluded  to,  deserves  especial  notice.  Its  interior  is  in  the 
form  of  a  semicircle,  the  extreme  length  of  the  chord  being 
150  feet,  and  of  the  arc  275  feet,  and  containing  an  area 
of  1315  square  yards.  The  roof  is  surmounted  by  a 

*  See  vol.  iii.,  p.  185,  far  a  sketch  of  the  town  and  of  the  very 
handsome  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  vol.  v.,  pp.  404  and  425,  for 
the  Freemen’s  Hospital,  and  the  chapel  in  the  Castle. 
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lighted  dome,  supported  by  twelve  Ionic  columns,  each 
upwards  of  26  feet  high.  The  light  is  admitted  through 
glass  at  the  crown  of  the  dome  and  at  the  sides  of  the 
roof,  the  contents  of  the  glass  alone  being  about  10,000 
feet. 

This  building  was  originally  intended  for  a  corn- 
market,  and  was  offered  by  Mr.  Grainger  to  the  new 
Corporation  of  Newcastle  as  a  free  gift,  but  owing  to 
some  almost  forgotten  contract  existing  between  their 
predecessors  and  certain  parties  interested  in  a  project  for 
building  a  corn-market  in  another  part  of  the  town,  they 
declined  to  accept  Mr.  Grainger’s  munificent  offer. 
During  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  New¬ 
castle  the  general  meetings  of  that  body  were  held  in 
this  building,  which  was  temporarily  fitted  up  for  the 
occasion.  I  cannot  better  describe  the  effect  produced 
upon  me  as  I  strolled  round  the  interior  of  this  magni¬ 
ficent  structure  than  in  the  words  of  the  authority  already 
mentioned.  “  We  have  visited  most  of  the  exchanges 
and  corn-markets  in  Great  Britain,  but  we  certainly 
recollect  none  to  be  compared  to  this  either  in  extent  or 
in  its  simple  yet  noble  style  of  architecture.  The  start¬ 
ling  sensation  which  the  stranger  experiences  on  first 
entering  this  magnificent  building  gradually  subsides  as 
he  walks  round  it ;  this  sensation  is  then  succeeded  by 
something  like  that  calm  and  impressive  feeling  which  is 
produced  by  the  tall  columns  and  lofty  domes  of  our  old 
cathedrals.” 

With  respect  to  the  new  markets,  that  called  the 
Butcher  Market  consists  of  four  avenues,  nearly  20  feet 
broad  and  27  feet  high,  extending  in  length  338  feet, 
and  containing  in  each  about  forty-eight  butchers’  shops, 
well  lighted  and  ventilated.  The  walls  and  ceiling  are 
plastered,  and  the  light  descends  through  numerous  sky- 
lights  in  the  roof  with  a  most  imposing  effect.  Besides  these 
skylights  there  are  360  windows,  which  can  be  opened  and 
shut  as  the  state  of  the  weather  requires.  At  night  the 
four  principal  avenues  are  brilliantly  lighted  with  gas ; 
and  the  wdiolc  comprises  a  splendid  bazaar  of  shops.  The 
Vegetable  Market  is  connected  with  the  butcher  market 
by  a  continuation  of  the  avenues  before  described,  and  is 
entered  from  the  surrounding  streets  by  four  other  ar¬ 
cades  or  passage-ways.  This  building  is  stated  to  be 
318  feet  in  length,  and  57  feet  in  width  within  the  fronts 
of  the  fruit  shops  surrounding  the  interior.  The  roof, 
which  is  upwards  of  40  feet  in  height,  is  of  substantial 
framework;  the  timbers  of  which  are  planed  and  left 
exposed,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  roof  of  our  older 
cathedrals.  In  this  market  there  are  two  magnificent 
fountains,  which  in  form  and  dimensions  are  said  to 
resemble  the  beautiful  fountain  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Borghes6  Palace  at  Rome.  The  opening  of  these  markets 
was  celebrated  on  the  22nd  of  October,  1835,  by  a  public 
dinner  being  held  in  them,  at  which  nearly  2000  indivi¬ 
duals  were  present. 

The  literary  and  scientific  institutions  of  Newcastle, 
which  are  numerous,  are  all  in  a  highly  flourishing  con¬ 
dition.  Foremost  amongst  these  is  the  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society,  established  in  1792.  Connected 
with  this  institution  are  a  Natural  History  Society,  with  a 
museum,  containing,  amongst  other  things,  a  very  exten¬ 
sive  collection  of  minerals ;  an  Antiquarian  Society,  with 
a  museum  likewise  attached ;  a  Law  Society,  and  a 
Medical  and  Surgical  Society,  with  each  a  large  and 
valuable  library  belonging  to  it.  There  is  also  a  Mecha¬ 
nics’  Institution  here,  which  ranks  amongst  the  best  of 
the  kingdom.  In  addition  to  these,  a  Society,  with  the 
Bishop  of  Durham  for  its  president,  called  “  The  North 
of  England  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Fine  Arts,” 
has  recently  been  established,  whose  especial  object  it  is 
to  give  encouragement  to  native  talent.  A  School  of 
Medicine,  a  Phrenological  Society,  and  an  Educational 
Society  have  also  been  established  within  the  last  few 
vears. 


Five  newspapers  are  at  present  published  weekly  in 
Newcastle,  viz.,  the  ‘  Courant  ’  and  ‘Chronicle’  (both 
published  on  Friday)  ;  the  ‘  Tyne  Mercury  ’  (published 
on  Tuesday)  ;  the  ‘  Journal  ’  and  ‘  Northern  Liberator  ’ 
(both  published  on  the  Saturday). 

Liberal  public  provision  is  made  for  the  unfortunate 
and  destitute  portion  of  the  population ;  and  there  are 
the  Blind  Asylum,  the  Infirmary,  the  Eye  Infirmary,  the 
Dispensary,  the  House  of  Recovery  from  Fever,  the 
Lying-in  Hospital,  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  various  other 
institutions  of  a  like  nature. 

The  great  coal-field  of  Northumberland  and  Durham, 
which  surrounds  Newcastle,  the  extensive  alkali,  glass, 
and  other  manufactories,  with  which  its  immediate  neigh¬ 
bourhood  abounds,  and  its  literary  and  scientific  institu¬ 
tions,  render  it  alike  interesting  to  the  practical  geologist 
and  chemist,  and  the  man  of  letters  or  of  science.  It  is 
rich  also  in  historical  associations ;  and  there  are  spots  in 
it  which  genius  and  public  worth  have  consecrated ;  such, 
for  instance,  are  the  workshop  of  Bewick,  the  engraver, 
the  birthplaces  of  Lord  Eldon,  of  Dr.  Akenside,  the  poet, 
of  Lord  Collingwood,  and  of  many  other  distinguished 
individuals,  all  of  which  are  still  pointed  out  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  place  with  just  feelings  of  pride. 


Obstacles  to  Education  —  In  the  parish  of  Herne  Hill,  the 
returns  give  to  the  fifty-one  families  forty-five  children 
above  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  and  117  under  that  age.  Of 
the  first  class,  11  only  can  read  and  write,  21  can  read  a 
little,  and  the  remainder  cannot.  In  the  second  class,  42 
attend  school,  but  several  of  these  go  only  occasionally. 
The  rest  do  not  go  at  all.  One  reason  why  there  are  so 
many  absentees,  independent  of  those  who  are  too  young  to 
attend,  which  in  a  given  number  of  children  will  be  usually 
found  to  he  one  in  three,  is,  that  when  a  child,  especially  a 
boy,  has  passed  its  tenth  year,  the  parents  say  they  cannot 
afford  to  maintain  him  unless  he  contributes  something  by 
his  own  labour.  The  child  is  therefore  removed  whenever 
a  job  of  work  can  be  found  for  him.  At  sixpence  a  day, 
four  days  of  his  labour  would  pay  the  weekly  rent,  which 
the  labourer  always  grudges  to  spare  out  of  his  earnings. 
This  is  generally  found  to  be  an  irresistible  temptation. 
Another  reason,  and  certainly  a  very  forcible  one,  often 
alleged,  is,  that  the  child  makes  little  or  no  progress,  and 
might  just  as  well  be  employed  in  the  fields.  This  is  gene¬ 
rally  too  true.  Children  who  have  been  two  years  at  school 
are  frequently  found  unable  to  read.  Again,  girls  are  often 
detained  at  home  to  look  after  those  wdio  are  too  young  to 
go  to  school,  while  the  mother  is  employed  in  the  fields. 
There  are  two  simple  methods,  however,  of  obviating  these 
objections  of  parents  to  sending  their  children  to  school, 
which  may  very  easily  be  put  into  practice.  The  first  is, 
to  send  them  for  two  hours  only,  instead,  as  is  usually  done, 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  Of  the  six  hours  usually 
spent  in  school,  four  may  be  considered  as  wasted ;  and  woul  d 
be  more  profitably  employed  in  labour,  or  in  teaching  a 
child  some  useful  occupation.  After  two  hours  his  atten¬ 
tion  is  sure  to  flag,  and  no  advantage  is  gained  by  forcing 
him  to  con  the  same  lesson  over  and  over  again  in  the  close 
atmosphere  and  noisy  bustle  of  a  school-room.  Another 
advantage  resulting  from  this  limitation  of  time  would  be, 
that,  by  dividing  the  children  into  seperate  classes,  coming 
at  different  hours,  the  same  instructor  and  the  same  means 
of  instruction  would  suffice  for  a  much  larger  number  of 
scholars  ;  and  thus  the  expense  of  education  might  be  con¬ 
siderably  diminished.  At  the  same  time,  the  comfort  and 
usefulness  of  the  instructor  would  be  very  much  consulted 
by  giving  to  him  the  superintendence  of  a  smaller  number 
of  children  at  once.  The  other  method  alluded  to  is,  the 
establishment  of  infant  schools,  which  are  too  generally 
known  to  render  necessary  any  description  of  them  here. — 
Report  made  to  the  Central  Society  of  Education  on  the 
State  of  the  Peasantry  at  Bought  on,  Herne  Hill,  and  the 
Ville  of  Dunkirk,  near  Canterbury ,  by  F.  Liardet,  Esq. 
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BOTANIC  GARDENS. 


[Jardin  Botanique,  Brussels.] 


..... 


There  are  only  two  gardens  in  the  vicinity  of  London 
which  come  under  what,  in'  this  country,  is  commonly 
understood  by  the  name  Botanic  Gardens — that  is,  public 
gardens,  belonging  to  societies,  and  expressly  devoted  to 
the  science  of  botany.  These  are,  the  garden  at  Chelsea 
belonging  to  the  Apothecaries’  Company,  who  maintain 
it  for  the  use  of  the  medical  students  of  the  London 
schools;  and  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural 
Society  at  Chiswick.  Chelsea  lies  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames  above  London,  and  was  formerly  reckoned  as  a 
village,  about  two  miles  from  the  metropolis,  but  forms 
now  a  portion  of  the  suburbs.  (Chelsea  Hospital  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  No.  60  of  the.  Penny  Magazine.)  The  free¬ 
hold  of  the  greund  occupied  by  the  garden  was  given  to 
the  Apothecaries’  Company  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane.  It  was 
formerly  amongst  the  most  celebrated  in  Europe,  “  having 
been  for  nearly  50  years  under  the  management  of 
Philip  Miller,  the  author  of  the  ‘  Gardener’s  Dictionary,’ 
and  whom  Li  mucus  called  the  ‘  prince  of  gardeners.’ 
Its  situation  has  however  become  unfavourable  for  a 
garden,  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  houses  with 
Voi*  VII. 


which  it  is  surrounded ;  and  the  collection  had  latterly 
fallen  into  some  disorder ;  but  a  commencement  has  lately 
been  made  by  the  present  professor  to  re-arrange  it,  and 
it  may  again  be  expected  to  become  an  efficient  school  of 
botanical  instruction.”*  p- 

The  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  is  at  Chiswick, 
about  four  miles  higher  up  the  Thames  than  Chelsea,  or 
about  six  miles  from  Westminster  Bridge.  This  place 
is  well  known,  from  Chiswick  House,  a  seat  belonging 
to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  which  contains  many  valuable 
works  of  art,  the  grounds  also  being  laid  out  with  great 
taste,  and  “  famous  for  their  classic  elegance.”  The 
garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  was  “  established  at 
the  expense  of  the  members  of  the  Society ;  and  was  in¬ 
tended  both  as  a  place  of  experimental  researches  in  hor¬ 
ticultural  science,  and  as  a  station  whence  the  most  valua¬ 
ble,  useful,  and  ornamental  plants  of  all  kinds  might  be 
distributed  through  the  country ;  for  which  purposes  its 
extent,  amounting  to  33  acres,  was  expected  to  be  amply 

*  $  Penny  Cyclopaedia,’  vol.  xi.,  p.  74. 
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sufficient.  It  has  now  been  instituted  17  years, 
consists — 1,  of  an  Arboretum,  probably  the  richest  in 
Europe  in  trees  and  shrubs  that  are  ornamental ;  2,  of 
an  orchard,  beyond  all  comparison  the  most  perfect  col¬ 
lection  of  fruit-trees  of  all  descriptions  that  has  ever  been 
formed ;  3,  of  a  few  forcing-houses,  now  chiefly  employed 
in  the  determination  of  the  quality  of  different  kinds  of 
grapes ;  4,  of  a  kitchen-garden,  in  which  trials  are  made 
of  new  vegetables,  or  of  new  methods  of  cultivation,  but 
which  is  principally  used  as  a  school  for  the  improvement 
of  the  young  gardeners  in  this  branch  of  their  art;  and  5, 
of  a  few  small  hothouses  and  greenhouses  filled  with 
rare  plants.  It  is  moreover  conducted  as  a  kind  of  nor¬ 
mal  school  for  young  men  intended  for  gardeners,  who 
are  now  obliged  to  pass  an  examination  in  the  principles 
of  their  business  before  they  are  recommended  to  places.” 
Notwithstanding  that  the  Society  has  not  yet  been  able 
to  carry  out  all  its  plans,  it  is  affirmed  that  “  no  associa¬ 
tion  of  individuals  ever  produced  so  marked  an  effect 
upon  gardening  as  has  been  brought  about  by  the  enor¬ 
mous  distributions  of  cuttings  of  improved  fruit-trees,  of 
the  finest  kinds  of  vegetable  seeds,  and  of  new  plants 
mostly  imported  direct  from  the  British  Colonies  and 
from  the  west  coast  of  America,  made  annually  from  the 
Society’s  gardens,  independently  of  the  collections  sent  in 
return  to  all  parts  of  the  world.”* 

The  royal  garden  of  Ivew  lies  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Thames,  higher  up  than  Chiswick.  It  is  “  certainly 
the  richest  in  the  world  in  New  Holland  (Australian) 
plants,  and  was,  during  the  late  war,  almost  the  only 
place  in  Europe  to  which  exotic  plants  were  introduced 
in  considerable  quantity.  It  contains  a  bad  and  ill- 
named,  or  rather  unnamed,  collection  of  hardy  plants, 
and  a  good  many  small  hothouses  and  greenhouses  filled 
with  rare  plants ;  there  is  moreover  an  excellent  kitchen- 
garden  and  forcing  department.  In  consequence  of  this 
establishment  having  had  a  monopoly  of  government  sup¬ 
port  for  above  30  years,  it  has  been  the  channel  through 
which  an  enormous  quantity  of  new  plants  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  to  Europe  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  For 
many  years  however  it  was  unworthy  of  the  nation,  from 
the  illiberal  manner  in  which  it  was  conducted,  a  system 
of  exclusive  possession  having  been  observed  in  it,  which 
was  most  disgraceful  to  those  by  whose  authority  it  was 
maintained,  and  who  acted  as  if  such  gardens  were  sup- 
plied  by  the  public  purse  for  the  private  gratification  of 
a  few  selfish  courtiers,  and  not  for  either  the  crown  or 
the  country.  Of  late  years  however  this  system  has  been 
abandoned,  a  liberal  management  has  been  introduced, 
and  the  collection  is  as  accessible  as  that  of  other  nations.”* 
We  should  certainly  be  disposed  to  qualify  the  last  sen¬ 
tence  in  the  passage  we  have  just  quoted.  At  Kew, 
after  ringing  a  bell,  and  waiting  a  considerable  time  to 
obtain  the  permission  to  enter,  the  visitor  is  taken  in 
charge  by  an  attendant,  who  walks  with  him  over  every 
foot  of  the  ground,  and  expects  a  gratuity  for  his  trouble. 

Most  of  our  large  cities  have  now  public  botanic  gar¬ 
dens.  The  Royal  Dublin  Society  have  one  at  Glasnevin, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Dublin,  where  lectures  are 
or  were  delivered  at  stated  periods,  and  to  which  the 
public  were  freely  invited,  though  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  attendance  was  often  scanty.  “The  botanic 
garden  of  Edinburgh  is  one  of  the  finest  and  best  ma¬ 
naged  in  Europe.  It  consists  of  sixteen  acres,  delightfully 
situated,  and  includes  every  thing  that  can  be  required 
for  the  purposes  of  teaching.  The  houses  are  remarkably 
good,  and  the  healthy  condition  of  the  plants  deserving  of 
all  praise.  It  is  particularly  celebrated  for  its  beautiful 
specimens  of  heaths.”  The  professor  of  botany  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  holds  two  commissions,  one 
from  the  crown,  as  regius  professor  of  botany  and  keeper 
of  the  garden,  and  another  from  the  town-council,  as  pro¬ 
fessor  of  medicine  and  botany.  The  garden  belongs  to 
Fenny  Cyclopaedia/  vol,  x\.,  pp,  72,  73. 


the  university,  and  royal  grants  have  been  given  towards 
its  support.  The  botanic  garden  at  Glasgow  was  esta¬ 
blished  by  private  subscription,  chiefly  through  the  exer¬ 
tions  of  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  the  well-known  professor  of 
botany  in  Glasgow  University.  There  are  botanic  gar¬ 
dens  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  as  might  reasonably  he 
expected,  and  one  at  Liverpool ;  and  fine  public  gardens 
at  Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  Sheffield. 

Hitherto  the  distinction  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
Continent,  with  respect  to  the  encouragement  of  botanical 
or  other  science,  has  been  chiefly  this  :  “  In  Great  Britain 
it  has  never  been  the  policy  of  the  government  to  offer 
direct  encouragement  to  either  science  or  art,  except  in 
an  uncertain  and  sparing  manner,  but  rather  to  throw 
the  duty  of  fostering  them  upon  the  people.  So  far  as 
gardening  is  concerned  the  government  has  been  right ; 
for  if  in  this  country  the  great  public  gardens  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent  have  no  parallels,  on  the  other  hand  no  part  of  the 
Continent  possesses  such  multitudes  of  good  private  gar¬ 
dens  as  Great  Britain.  That  which  in  other  countries  is 
a  luxury  provided  for  at  the  public  expense,  is  here  ren¬ 
dered  a  kind  of  necessity,  which  all  classes,  from  the  cot¬ 
tager  to  the  noble,  strive  to  possess.  Nothing  can  be 
more  beneficial  to  the  community,  or  more  advantageous 
to  horticulture  itself,  than  this  difference;  for  the  result  is, 
not  here  and  there  a  magnificent  garden,  and  all  round 
it  comparative  sterility,  but  a  universal  garden  all  over 
the  country.”*  We  must  add  to  this,  that  as  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  horticulture  is  an  evidence  of  the  progress 
of  society,  so  the  many  magnificent  private  gardens  of 
Britain  are  proofs  of  the  wealth  and  peace  which  the 
country  has  enjoyed — for  war  and  poverty  are  effectual 
barriers  to  the  progress  of  horticultural  science,  more  es¬ 
pecially  if  there  be  no  resting-place  where  it  can  be  en¬ 
couraged  and  protected  by  government. 

Great  progress  is  now  making  on  the  Continent  in  the 
condition  and  character  of  public  gardens — one  of  the 
rich  fruits  of  almost  universal  peace,  of  freedom  and  ra¬ 
pidity  of  communication,  aided  by  the  discoveries  in  ve¬ 
getable  physiology,  and  the  rapid  improvements  made  in 
the  construction  of  hothouses  and  the  means  of  heating 
them.  In  general,  all  the  gardens  of  continental  palaces, 
whether  belonging  to  sovereigns  or  private  noblemen,  are 
open  to  the  people,  and  may  be  considered  as  public 
promenades  ;  but  public  gardens,  properly  so  denomi¬ 
nated,  are  used  not  only  for  walking,  but  for  music, 
dancing,  taking  refreshments,  &c.  Such  of  our  readers 
as  may  wish  to  see  a  general  and  specific  account  of 
almost  all  the  public  or  remarkable  private  gardens  of 
the  Continent,  may  be  referred  to  Mr.  Loudon’s  excellent 
‘  Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening,’  to  which,  and  to  the 
article  Garden  in  the  ‘  Penny  Cyclopaedia,’  we  have 
been  indebted  for  much  of  the  information  contained  in 
this  article.  We  have  only  room  to  notice  a  few  of  these 
gardens. 

There  is  a  fine  botanic  garden  at  Berlin,  which,  under 
the  fostering  care  of  the  present  king  of  Prussia,  has  be¬ 
come  extremely  rich  in  exotics.  “  It  contains  many  hot¬ 
houses  and  greenhouses,  each  of  which  is  often  dedicated 
to  the  reception  of  plants  of  some  one  tribe  only.  There 
is  one  for  endogenous  plants  exclusively,  another  for  ferns 
and  palms,  a  third  for  New  Holland  plants,  .and  others 
for  heaths,  Cape,  New  Holland,  and  Mexican  plants; 
there  are  some  very  fine  palms,  and  in  all  respects  the 
collection  of  species  is  probably  the  most  extensive  in  the 
world.  Mr.  Forbes,  the  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Bed¬ 
ford,  who  visited  it  in  1837,  speaks  of  it  in  terms  of  great 
admiration.  He  says,  he  never  before  saw  so  many 
plants  cultivated  in  pots.”*  There  arc  a  number  of 
public  gardens  at  Berlin. 

The  garden  of  Schonbrunn,  the  imperial  garden  of 
Austria,  far  excels  the  king  of  Prussia’s  botanic  garden  in 
die  extent  and  magnificence  of  its  “  glass  palaces,”  but  is 
•J*  (  Penny  Cyclopaedia,1 ’  vol.  xi.,  p,  73. 
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much  inferior  to  it  in  the  number  and  variety  of  its 
plants.  The  principal  garden,  which  is  open  to  every 
one  at  all  times  throughout  the  year,  covers  a  level  space 
which  extends  500  feet  from  the  front  of  the  palace  to 
the  base  of  a  hill,  on  the  summit  of  which,  opposite  the 
palace,  is  an  ornamental  building.  There  are  several 
extensive  ranges  of  glasshouses,  rich  chiefly  in  Ameri¬ 
can  tropical  plants.  The  height  of  the  glasshouses 
allows  the  plants  “  to  grow  with  all  their  native  tropical 
luxuriance.” 

Of  other  royal  or  imperial  gardens  we  may  mention 
the  gardens  of  St.  Petersburg,  founded  by  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  which — a  necessity  arising  from  the  climate — 
have  the  most  extensive  ranges  of  glasshouses  of  any 
gardens  in  Europe ;  the  garden  of  Munich ;  and  the  Jar- 
din  des  Plantes  of  Paris,  which,  as  a  garden ,  ranks 
only  in  the  second  or  third  class,  however  much  it 
may  be  celebrated  from  its  connection  with  other  branches 
of  science.  Gardening  was  brought  to  a  high  state  of 
perfection  in  Holland  at  an  early  period — a  natural  result, 
of  the  wealth  arising  from  commerce.  Its  character 
however  has  been  that  of  a  stiff,  pruned  formality ;  but  the 
taste  has  been  greatly  altered  and  improved  since  the 
peace  of  1S15.  The  garden  of  Leyden  has  been  long 
famous.  It  fell  into  decay  for  some  time,  but  has  lat¬ 
terly  been  renovated,  and  is  now  in  excellent  condition. 

The  “  Jardin  Botanique  ”  of  Brussels,  established  by 
a  society,  is  in  a  very  flourishing  state.  It  occupies  the 
side  of  a  hill  which  slopes  upward  from  the  Boulevard 
Botanique,  on  the  northern  rampart  of  the  city.  It  is 
about  half  a  mile  long  by  a  quarter  broad,  and  now 
contains  a  range  of  hothouses,  400  feet  long,  ornamented 
with  a  rotunda  and  porticoes,  and  has  an  extensive  col¬ 
lection  of  plants.  The  roof  of  the  houses  is  formed  of 
curvilinear  iron  bars,  and  the  whole  is  heated  by  steam. 
The  principal  range  of  hothouses  is  shown  in  our  wood- 
cut.  It  is  on  the  terrace,  having  several  fountains  and 
broad  flights  of  steps  in  front  of  it.  The  plants  are 
labelled  with  their  common  and  scientific  names,  and  in 
some  cases  with  the  names  of  their  countries.  Opposite 
to  the  hothouses  are  the  herbaceous  grounds,  laid  out  in  a 
circular  manner,  and  divided  into  small  compartments 
for  the  Linnscan  classification.  The  grounds  generally 
are  laid  out  in  walks,  and  beds  of  well-cultivated  native 
plants,  intermingled  with  parterres  of  the  more  gaudy 
exotic  races.  They  are  also  adorned  with  ponds  and  cis¬ 
terns  for  aquatic  vegetation,  and  at  the  west  end  is  a  small 
arboretum.  In  front  of  the  hothouses  is  a  “parade,” 
furnished  with  seats  :  Brussels  is  seen  from  it  with  great 
advantage. 

The  gardens  are  open  to  the  public  three  times  a  week, 
on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  from  ten  o’clock 
till  three.  They  are  open  every  day  for  students  and 
foreigners.  The  Society  to  whom  this  young  but  liber¬ 
ally  and  excellently  managed  institution  belongs  is  com¬ 
posed  of  natives  and  foreigners :  they  have  half-yearly 
and  other  exhibitions  at  the  rotunda,  which  is  at  the  back 
of  the  central  conservatory. 

THE  JEW’S-HARP  AND  M.  EULENSTEIN. 

There  are  many  musical  instruments  which,  either  from 
their  powers  not  being  sufficiently  understood,  or  from 
the  caprice  of  fashion  and  taste,  are  much  less  known 
than  they  deserve  to  be.  Among  these  is  the  Guimbard, 
or  Jew’s-harp.  So  far  as  this  little  instrument  is  known 
at  all  by  the  generality  of  persons  in  this  country,  it  is 
merely  regarded  as  a  toy  which  a  school-boy  buys  at  a 
toyshop  for  a  penny  or  twopence,  and  on  which  he  en¬ 
deavours  to  “  discourse  sweet  music”  as  he  trudges  home 
from  school.  It  is  however  an  instrument  which  deserves 
more  attention,  as  it  is  capable  of  yielding  notes  of  an 
exquisitely  musical  character,  as  well  as  affording  great 
scope  for  the  exercise  of  taste  on  the  part  of  the  perfor¬ 
mer.  These  facts  are  not  appreciated  in  England,  but 


they  are  on  the  Continent ;  for  throughout  the  Nether¬ 
lands  and  the  Tyrol,  as  well  as  in  other  continental 
countries,  the  cot  of  many  a  peasant  is  cheered,  when 
daily  labour  is  over,  by  the  sound  of  a  Jew’s-harp.  It 
is  also  used  by  the  Greeks  of  Smyrna  and  other  towns  of 
Western  Asia. 

The  Jew’s-harp  consists,  as  most  persons  are  aware, 
of  a  brass  framework,  shaped  something  like  a  horseshoe, 
or  rather,  like  the  handle  of  a  particular  kind  of  cork¬ 
screw,  of  which  the  screw  moves  backwards  and  forwards 
on  a  hinge.  To  the  bottom  of  the  inner  part  of  this 
frame  is  attached  a  slender  steel  spring,  or  tongue,  which 
passes  between  the  ends  of  the  frame,  and  then  bends  at 
right  angles  near  the  end.  The  flat  surfaces  of  the  spring- 
are  so  placed  that  it  is  free  to  vibrate  to  and  fro  when 
any  disturbing  force  touches  it.  This  then  is  the  whole 
of  the  mechanism  (simple  enough,  assuredly)  of  the  in¬ 
strument;  and  the  sound  is  elicited  by  touching  the  bent 
end  of  the  spring  with  the  fmger,  somewhat  as  we  should 
a  guitar  or  harp  string.  That  a  metallic  spring  or  rod 
will  yield  a  sound  when  bent  or  struck,  we  have  abun¬ 
dant  proofs.  If  we  strike  a  poker  against  the  edge  of  a 
fender,  the  former  emits  a  ringing  sound  in  consequence 
of  being  set  into  a  vibratory  state  by  the  blow : — if  we 
hold  a  dinner-knife  by  the  handle,  and  strike  the  end  of 
the  blade  on  a  table,  a  musical  tone  is  elicited,  for  the 
same  reason  : — if  we  hold  a  pin  firmly  between  the  teeth 
(the  head  of  the  pin  being  just  within  the  teeth),  a  mu¬ 
sical  tone  will  be  heard  when  we  pull  aside  the  outer  end 
with  the  finger ;  and  the  shorter  the  portion  which  is 
exterior  to  the  teeth,  the  more  acute  does  the  pitch  of  the 
note  become.  Just  so  is  the  case  with  the  Jew’s-harp. 
Being  fixed  only  at  one  end,  the  spring  is  free  to  vibrate 
when  touched  at  the  other,  and  those  vibrations  produce 
a  musical  tone,  according  to  the  received  laws  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  sound. 

But  this  alone  does  not  constitute  the  power  of  the 
Jew’s-harp.  If  we  merely  set  the  tongue  in  a  vibratory 
state,  the  emitted  sound  is  feeble  and  of  an  unvarying 
pitch.  To  make  it  the  means  of  producing  a  tune,  the 
player  holds  the  Jew’s-harp  between  his  teeth,  so  as 
to  have  a  cavity  filled  with  air,  i.c.  .the  mouth, 
behind.  The  dimensions  of  this  cavity  lie  continually 
varies  during  playing,  by  means  of  the  muscles  of  the 
face.  The  small  end  of  the  instrument  is  so  constructed 
that  the  player  can  easily  place  it  between  his  teetli ;  and 
if  he  attend  carefully  to  what  goes  on  while  he  is  playing, 
he  will  find  that  he  is  incessantly  changing  either  the 
form  or  the  capacity  of  the  mouth.  With  every  such 
change  does  the  sound  emitted  by  the  vibrating  spring 
vary  in  pitch.  In  what  way  this  influence  is  brought 
about  is  not  yet  clearly  known;  but  we  may  derive  some 
assistance  in  our  conjectures  from  a  consideration  of  the 
action  of  several  musical  instruments.  If  we  vibrate 
a  tuning-fork,  and  hold  it  over  the  embouchure,  or 
mouth-hole,  of  a  flute,  the  sound  of  the  fork  will  fre¬ 
quently  be  greatly  augmented,  by  the  column  of  air  in 
the  flute  being  set  into  a  vibratory  state  :*  in  whistling 
into  a  small  key,  the  smaller  the  barrel  the  more  acute 
does  the  tone  become :  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  pipes 
of  an  organ,  the  smallest  yielding  tlie  most  acute  tones  : 
the  sound  of  a  clarinet  is,  in  the  first  instance,  produced 
by  the  vibration  of  a  reed  situated  just  within  the  mouth¬ 
piece,  which  vibrations  influence  the  body  of  air  contained 
within  the  intrument,  and  the  opening  and  shutting  of 
the  holes  varies  the  pitch  of  that  sound :  if  we  utter  a 
sound  at  the  mouth  of  a  cave  or  recess,  or  at  the  bung- 
hole  of  a  cask,  or  even  with  a  hat  held  before  the  mouth, 
we  find  the  sound  much  louder  than  when  it  is  uttered 
in  an  unconfined  mass  of  air ;  and  the  pitch  of  the 
sound  varies  with  the  size  of  the  cavity ;  all  which  arises 

*  This  effect  is  well  produced  by  holding  a  c  tuning-fork,  i» 
a  state  of  vibration,  over  the  mouth-hole  of  a  flute  when  the 
latter  is  fingered  for  the  note  b. 
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from  the  vibration  of  the  confined  body  of  air,  and  its 
repeated  echoing  against  the  sides  of  the  cavity.  These 
instances  will  serve  in  some  degree  to  elucidate  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  mouth  on  the  sound  of  the  Jew’s-harp  : 
the  finger  must  keep  the  spring  in  constant  vibration ; 
and  the  muscles  of  the  face  vary  the  size  and  shape  of 
the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  so  as  not  only  to  furnish  a  reso¬ 
nant  or  echoing  augmentation  of  sound,  but  to  give  that 
sound  all  the  variations  of  pitch  which  are  necessary  to 
the  production  of  a  tune. 

Madame  de  Genlis  relates  a  remarkable  instance  of 
the  effect  which  the  sound  of  the  Jew’s-harp  produced  on 
Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia.  This  monarch,  who  was 
known  to  be  a  lover  of  music,  was  one  evening,  when 
about  retiring  to  rest,  struck  with  a  very  charming  and 
delicate  piece  of  music,  the  source  and  nature  of  which 
were  equally  new  to  him.  He  opened  his  window,  and 
perceived  that  the  music  emanated  from  a  sentinel  who 
was  posted  beneath  his  apartment.  He  called  the  man 
to  him,  and  on  interrogating  him,  found,  to  his  astonish¬ 
ment,  that  the  musical  instrument  consisted  of  two  Guim- 
bardes,  or  Jew’s-harps,  which  the  soldier  played  together. 
The  king  ordered  him  to  come  up  to  him  : — to  which  the 
soldier  replied,  “  It  is  impossible :  I  must  guard  my 
post.”  “  But  I  am  the  king,”  rejoined  Frederick.  “  I 
know  it ;  but  I  can  only  leave  my  post  by  order  of  my 
colonel.”  The  king  was  at  first  offended  at  the  refusal; 
but  the  soldier  urged,  that  if  he  obeyed  the  king,  he 
should  be  punished  next  day  for  having  failed  in  dis¬ 
cipline.  Frederick  nowr  gave  him  credit  for  his  firmness, 
closed  the  window,  and  retired  to  rest.  On  the  following 
morning  he  sent  for  the  soldier,  and  made  hkn  play  a 
number  of  airs,  for  which  he  rewarded  him  with  fifty 
Fredericks  (a  Prussian  coin)  and  his  discharge. 

This  musician,  whose  name  was  Koch,  had  no  know¬ 
ledge  of  music  as  a  matter  of  rules  and  system,  but 
owed  his  success  entirely  to  his  natural  taste  for  the  art. 
After  he  had  received  his  discharge  from  the  army,  he 
travelled  through  almost  every  part  of  Germany,  playing 
both  at  public  concerts  and  in  private  houses ;  by  which 
he  gradually  acquired  a  handsome  fortune,  and  then 
retired  to  Vienna  to  enjoy  in  peace  the  remainder  of  his 
days.  Koch’s  playing  on  the  Jew’s-harp  appears  to  have 
oeen  the  first  attempt  to  produce  a  harmonious  combina¬ 
tion  of  two  notes  at  once.  The  instrument  when  played  by 
itself  is  capable  of  yielding  but  one  note  at  a  time,  so 
that  a  simple  melody,  without  accompaniment,  is  all  that 
can  be  obtained  from  it ;  but  Koch  managed  his  instru¬ 
ments  so  as  to  produce  a  harmonized  effect  which  as¬ 
tonished  those  who  had  only  been  acquainted  with  the 
powers  of  the  instrument  in  its  simple  form.  To  increase 
the  illusion  occasioned  by  that  effect,  it  was  his  custom 
to  cause  all  the  lights  to  be  extinguished  in  the  room 
while  he  was  playing,  by  which  the  effect  produced  by 
one  performer  might  easily  be  attributed  to  two,  when 
the  performer  himself  was  unseen. 

At  a  subsequent  period  another  performer  arose,  who 
carried  the  art  of  playing  this  simple  instrument  to  still 
greater  perfection ;  indeed  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
greater  excellence  will  ever  be  attained  on  this  instru¬ 
ment.  This  Guimbardist  (which  was  his  musical  appel¬ 
lation)  was  M.  Eulenstein,  a  native  of  Wirtemberg. 
He  was  not,  like  Koch,  ignorant  of  music  as  a  science, 
but  was  well  acquainted  with  several  instruments,  espe¬ 
cially  the  guitar,  for  which  he  composed  a  number  of 
pleasing  pieces.  The  Jew’s-harp  was  however  the  object 
of  his  greatest  attention.  He  is  sam  to  have  devoted  ten 
years  to  the  study  of  the  instrument,  the  extent  of  its 
powers,  and  the  possibility  of  improving  it.  He  found 
that  one  instrument  was  not  fitted  for  the  production  of 
all  varieties  of  pitch  of  tone,  but  that  some  were  better 
fitted  for  the  higher  and  others  for  the  lower  tones. 
When  he  had  completed  his  study  of  the  instrument,  he 
visited  the  principal  cities  of  Europe  as  a  public  perfor¬ 


mer,  and  excited  universal  astonishment  by  playing  on 
sixteen  Jew’s-harps  at  once.  These  instruments  he  had 
tuned  to  a  certain  series  of  tones,  which  he  had  found 
best  adapted  to  his  purpose,  by  loading  the  steel-springs 
with  wax,  by  which  the  rapidity  of  the  vibration  and  the 
resulting  pitch  of  sound  were  modified  according  to  the 
quantity  of  wax  with  which  the  springs  were  loaded. 

These  sixteen  Jew’s-harps  he  played  upon  two  at  a 
time,  changing  them  repeatedly  in  th£  progress  of  a  tune, 
according  to  the  notes  which  were  required,  and  with  a 
rapidity  which  did  not  at  all  interfere  with  or  interrupt 
the  proper  measure  of  the  theme.  Thus,  perhaps  a 
dozen  would  be  employed  in  one  piece  of  music,  tuned 
to  different  pitches  and  capable  of  yielding  a  wide  range 
of  notes.  The  ease,  the  skill,  and  the  execution  with 
.which  these  changes  were  made,  surprised  every  body. 

After  having  visited  most  of  the  European  cities,  he 
came  to  London  about  twelve  years  ago,  and  played 
before  George  IV.,  and  at  many  public  concerts.  The 
interest  excited  by  him  was  in  great  measure  due  to  the 
circumstance  that  the  Jew’s-harp  had  previously  been 
considered  as  an  instrument  so  poor  and  childish  as  to 
be  utterly  unworthy  of  the  notice  of  musical  persons; 
but  he  dissipated  that  erroneous  opinion  by  performing 
pieces  of  acknowledged  difficulty. 

His  next  improvement  (after  playing  two  instruments 
at  once)  was  to  increase  the  number  to  four.  This  lie 
did  by  fastening  four  Jew’s-harps  together  by  silken 
threads,  two  on  each  side,  and  holding  them  in  their  posi¬ 
tion  between  the  lips.  He  then  struck  the  four  tongues 
or  springs  simultaneously,  produced  the  vibrations,  and 
managed,  by  varying  the  emission  and  inspiration  of  air 
and  the  form  of  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  to  produce  the 
crescendo  and  diminuendo  effects  which  impart  such  a 
charm  to  music.  A  writer  in  the  ‘  Harmonieon,’  some 
years  ago,  thus  speaks  of  M.  Eulenstein.  “By  con¬ 
tinual  exercise  of  his  skill  and  attention  M.  Eulenstein 
has  surmounted  a  host  of  difficulties,  and  not  only  as¬ 
tonishes  but  satisfies  all  who  hear  him.  He  has  employed 
the  resources  of  art  and  industry  to  enchant  the  ears  of 
his  auditors,  and  the  most  obstinate  have  been  obliged  to 
render  justice  to  his  talent.  The  amateurs  have  agreed 
with  the  composers  in  applauding  M.  Eulenstein.  His 
variations  upon  the  air  ‘  Di  Tanti  Palpiti’  cannot  be 
more  agreeable.  I  have  heard  him  execute  a  duo  with 
M.  Stockhausen  on  the  pedal-harp,  the  latter  accompanv- 
ing  him  pianissimo ,  and  touching  the  chords  lightly,  so 
that  M.  Eulenstein’s  part  in  the  duet  could  be  perfectly 
heard.” 

The  sounds  thus  produced  by  M.  Eulenstein  wrere  due 
as  much  to  the  delicate .  touch  of  the  finger  as  to  the 
management  of  the  lips  and  breath,  and,  conjointly  with 
both,  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  instruments  were 
changed  during  the  progress  of  the  tune.  The  tones 
produced  have  been  compared,  by  those  who  had  the 
good  fortune  to  hear  them,  to  the  Eolian-harp, — to  some 
tones  of  the  finest  musical  snuff-box'es, — to  the  tones  of 
musical-glasses, — and  occasionally  to  the  swell  of  melody 
in  choir  or  convent,  by  distance  made  moae  sweet.  Nor 
was  the  compass  less  remarkable  than  the  quality  of  the 
tones,  for  M.  Eulenstein  could,  with  his  combination  of 
instruments,  embrace  a  range  of  four  octaves. 

We  believe  that  M.  Eulenstein  subsequently  added  the 
occupation  of  professor  and  teacher  of  the  Spanish  guitar 
to  that  of  Guimbardist. 


Education  is  the  guardian  of  liberty  and  the  bulwark  of 
morality.  Knowledge  and  virtue  are  generally  inseparable 
companions,  and  are  in  the  moral,  what  light  and  heat  are 
in  the  natural  world,  the  illuminating  and  vivifying  prin¬ 
ciple.  *  *  *  Every  effort'  ought  to  be  made  to  fortify 

our  free  institutions ;  and  the  great  bulwark  of  security 
is  to  be  found  in  education — the  culture  of  the  heart  and 
the  bead,  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  piety,  and  moralitv. 
— De  Witt  Clinton. 
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There  are  few  passages  of  history,  whether  ancient  or 
modern,  so  remarkable  as  the  sudden  rise  of  Athens, 
after  the  Persian  invasion,  out  of  a  most  imminent  danger, 
to  a  most  unexpected  and  extraordinary  height  of  power. 
Her  resources,  after  the  defeat  and  flight  of  the  Persians, 
consisted  of  a  ruined  city,  a  wasted  territory,  not  so  large 
as  Yorkshire,  and  a  victorious  fleet:  in  less  than  fifty 
years,  she  was  mistress,  in  the  figurative  language  of  the 
poets,  of  a  thousand  cities,  possessed  of  an  enormous 
revenue,  the  terror  of  Persia,  the  moving  power  of  Greece, 
pre-eminent  in  the  arts  of  peace  and  war,  in  literature  and 
science,  and  all  that  adorns  life,  the  admiration  and  resort 
of  strangers  for  the  unequalled  beauty  of  her  public  build¬ 
ings  and  works  of  art,  whose  very  fragments  are  the 
choicest  treasures  of  our  national  museum.  This  remark¬ 
able  but  short-lived  splendour  she  owed  to  the  spirit, 
enterprise,  and  ability  of  her  citizens,  qualities  which,  as 
a  body,  they  possessed  in  a  greater  degree  perhaps  than 
any  other  people,  headed  by  a  succession  of  leaders  of 
extraordinary  powers.  The  last  of  these  was  Pericles, 
under  whose  guidance  Athens  reached  the  pitch  of  her 
prosperity,  to  fall  again,  by  rapid  though  interrupted  de¬ 
scents,  from  her  sovereign  condition,  into  misfortune,  insig¬ 
nificance,  and  finally  that  hopeless  and  contented  slavery 


which  for  2000  years  was  her  lot.  Some  account  of  th- 
master-spirit  of  that  most  brilliant  age  will  not  be  unac 
ceptable  to  those  whose  pursuits  have  not  led  them  to  a 
familiarity  with  ancient  history. 

The  birth  of  Pericles  appears  to  have  taken  place  a 
little  later  than  the  year  500  before  Christ.  He  was  de¬ 
scended  of  the  noblest  blood  of  Athens,  but  was  inferior 
in  wealth  to  many  among  his  contemporaries.  At  an 
early  age  he  showed  signs  of  great  abilities.  His  edu¬ 
cation  was  conducted  by  the  ablest  teachers  of  the  usual 
accomplishments ;  and,  in  addition,  he  exercised  and 
sharpened  his  mental  powers  by  diligent  and  eager 
study  of  the  deepest  speculations  of  the  Greek  philoso¬ 
phers.  His  infancy  and  boyhood  witnessed  the  stirring 
events  of  the  Persian  war,  and  the  rapid  growth  of  Athens 
in  wealth  and  dominion.  Such  events,  with  the  brilliant 
career  laid  open  to  his  distinguished  countrymen  and 
predecessors,  Themistocles  and  others,  were  highly  calcu¬ 
lated  to  fan  and  nourish  the  ambition  of  a  powerful 
mind ;  and  even  in  youth  he  seems  to  have  formed  his 
character  and  carriage  upon  the  model  becoming  a  states¬ 
man.  He  early  attracted  notice,  not  only  by  his  sweet¬ 
ness  of  voice,  fluency  of  language,  and  dignified  beauty 
of  person,  which  reminded  the  aged  of  the  usurper  Plsis- 
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tratus,  but  also  by  the  gravity  of  bis  demeanour  and 
decorum  of  bis  conduct.  “  From  his  first  entrance  into 
public  life,  be  devoted  himself  with  unremitting  applica¬ 
tion  to  business ;  he  was  never  to  be  seen  out  of  doors  but 
on  the  way  between  bis  bouse  and  the  seat  of  council; 
be  declined  all  invitations  to  the  entertainments  of  his 
acquaintance,  and  confined  himself  to  the  society  of  a 
verv  select  circle  of  intimate  friends.  He  bestowed  the 
most  assiduous  attention  on  the  preparation  of  his 
speeches ;  and  so  little  disguised  it,  that  he  used  to  say 
he  never  mounted  the  platform  without  praying  that  no 
inappropriate  word  might  drop  from  his  lips.  The  im¬ 
pression  thus  produced  was  heightened  by  the  calm 
majesty  of  his  air  and  carriage,  and  by  the  philosophical 
composure  which  he  maintained  under  all  provocations. 
And  he  was  so  careful  to  avoid  the  effect  which  fami¬ 
liarity  might  have  on  the  people,  that  he  was  sparing 
even  in  his  attendance  at  the  assembly,  and,  reserving  his 
own  appearance  for  great  occasions,  carried  many  of  his 
measures  through  the  agency  of  his  friends  and  par¬ 
tisans.”  * 

A  short  sketch  of  the  state  of  parties  when  Pericles 
reached  manhood  may  here  be  necessary.  In  Athens,  as 
elsewhere  in  Greece,  the  citizens  in  early  times  were  di¬ 
vided  into  nobles  and  commonalty ;  the  former  possessed 
of  religious  and  political  privileges,  which  threw  nearly 
all  the  power  of  the  state  into  their  hands.  As  society 
became  more  wealthy  and  complicated,  the  commons  be¬ 
came  more  sensible  of  their  own  importance ;  and  in 
almost  every  state  there  arose  a  democratic,  in  opposition 
to  the  aristocratic  party.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  latter 
to  uphold  the  ancient  state  of  things,  to  check  the  crav¬ 
ings  of  the  commons  after  political  power,  and  to  confine 
the  higher  offices  and  the  direction  of  the  state  to  a  small 
class,  usually  of  ancient  family  and  large  landed  property. 
The  former  laboured  not  only  to  throw  open  all  offices  to 
the  competition  of  all  ranks  of  citizens,  but  to  remove  the 
checks  and  limits  of  older  times,  and  make  the  people  in 
their  assemblies  not  only  the  ultimate  repository  of  power, 
but  as  far  as  possible  the  deliberative  body,  the  main¬ 
spring  and  director  of  the  executive.  The  domestic  his¬ 
tory  of  Greece  is  chiefly  composed  of  the  struggles  of  these 
two  parties  for  the  upper  hand.  Sparta  was  always  the 
resort  and  patron  of  the  aristocratic  interest.  In  Athens 
the  democratic  early  took  deep  root;  and  the  common 
sufferings  and  exertions  of  all  classes  in  the  Persian  war 
did  much  to  strengthen  it ;  insomuch  that  even  with  the 
consent  of  the  aristocratic  leaders  the  highest  offices  were 
thrown  open  to  all  citizens,  without  distinction  of  rank  or 
fortune.  From  that  time  the  question  of  ascendency  be¬ 
tween  the  two  principles  was  determined  :  still  there  was 
a  strong  aristocratic  party,  which,  hopeless  of  recovering 
what  it  had  lost,  was  eager  to  prevent  more  innovation, 
and  to  keep  what  it  had  retained ;  and  which,  abroad  as 
well  as  at  home,  supported  a  line  of  policy  very  different 
from  that  which  was  favoured  by  the  stirring  and  restless 
temper  of  democracy.  For  some  time,  however,  while 
the  attention  of  all  was  occupied  by  the  Persian  war  and 
the  consolidation  of  the  maritime  power  of  Athens,  there 
was  little  bitterness  of  party  spirit ;  and  Ciinon,  who, 
after  the  disappearance  of  Aristides  and  Themistocles, 
succeeded  to  the  direction  of  the  state,  was,  for  his  per¬ 
sonal  qualities,  as  well  as  for  his  birth  and  wealth,  the 
recognised  head  of  the  aristocratic  party.  His  talents  as 
a  general  and  politician  were  approved  by  a  series  of 
brilliant  successes,  and  his  character  was  well  suited  to 
acquire  and  retain  popular  favour  ;  for  he  was  affable,  of 
easy  access  and  convivial  habits,  and  both  by  policy  and 
temper  liberal  even  to  ostentation.  His  fortune,  large  by 
inheritance,  was  largely  increased  by  the  spoils  of  the  war ; 
and  he  made  it  contribute  to  his  power  by  seasonable  pre¬ 
sents  to  the  poor,  by  keeping  open  table  for  the  division 
of  citizens  to  which  he  belonged,  by  throwing  open  his 
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private  gardens  and  orchards  to  the  public,  constructing 
new  walks  for  their  recreation,  and,  in  short,  by  every  sort 
of  popular  largess. 

As  leader  of  the  aristocratic  party,  the  ground  then  was 
already  occupied,  and  many  writers,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  have  inferred  that  in  the  selection  of  his  demo- 
cratical  policy  PeTicles  was  misled  by  ambition  and 
impatience  of  a  superior,  against  the  dictates  of  his  sober 
judgment  and  inclination.  It  is  true,  that  looking  at  the 
outside  of  their  characters,  it  might  have  been  thought 
that  Cimon  was  more  likely  to  be  the  popular,  and  Peri¬ 
cles  the  aristocratic  leader ;  but  in  the  absence  of  all  proof 
either  way,  it  is  not  fair  to  attribute  corrupt  motives  to 
him  on  such  grounds.  That  he  put  self  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  not  to  Ire  supposed :  few  men  in  private,  fewer  in 
political  affairs,  attain  that  pitch  of  virtue.  But  his  here¬ 
ditary  connections  and  prepossessions  appear  to  have  been 
on  the  side  of  democracy  :  and  it  was  at  least  a  doubtful 
question,  when  he  grew  into  manhood,  by  what  policy  the 
welfare  of  his  country  would  be  best  advanced  ;  “  and  he 
might  well  think  that  the  people  had  gone  too  far  to 
remain  stationary,  even  if  there  was  any  reason  why  it 
should  not  seize  the  good  which  lay  within  its  reach.  Its 
greatness  had  risen  with  the  growth  of  the  commonalty, 
and,  it  might  appear  to  him,  could  only  be  maintained  and 
extended  by  the  same  means :  at  home  by  a  decided 
ascendancy  of  the  popular  interest  over  that  of  the  old 
aristocracy,  and  every  other  class  in  the  state;  abroad  by 
an  equally  decided  supremacy  over  the  rest  of  Greece.”* 

Pericles  first  came  forward  in  public  life,  b.c.  469 
Cimon’s  frequent  absence  in  military  commands  gave  to 
the  young  aspirant  a  great  advantage,  which  he  im¬ 
proved  by  degrees,  and  before  long  became  the  acknow¬ 
ledged  chief  of  a  powerful  party.  On  the  other  hand  Cimon 
possessed  a  powerful  engine  in  his  immense  wealth,  which 
the  more  limited  means  of  Pericles  could  not  rival.  To 
obviate  this,  Pericles  became  the  author  of  a  series  of 
measures,  bad,  as  it  appears  to  us,  in  principle,  and  per¬ 
nicious  in  their  ultimate  results,  though  not  destitute  of 
plausible  grounds  on  which  they  might  seem  proper  to 
the  author,  and  on  which  they  have  been  defended  by 
favourable  historians.  We  allude  to  those  by  which 
the  revenue  was  diverted  from  the  legitimate  objects  of 
all  revenue, — the  payment  of  expenses  of  government,  the 
execution  of  works  of  national  utility,  and,  under  moderate 
restrictions,  national  luxury  and  grandeur,  and  the  relief 
of  temporary  and  accidental  distress, — to  provide  shows 
and  amusements,  and  to  maintain  a  large  proportion  of 
the  poorer  class,  almost  in  idleness,  as  pensioners  on  the 
state.  It  was  probably  with  a  view  to  the  development 
of  this  policy,  and  to  his  own  security  in  so  doing,  that 
he  proposed  and  carried  a  law',  by  which  the  powers  of 
the  ancient  and  revered  court  of  Areopagus,  a  body  essen¬ 
tially  aristocratic  in  its  constitution,  were  greatly  narrowed : 
among  other  things  the  control  of  the  treasury  was  taken 
away  from  it,  and  vested  in  the  assembly  of  the  people. 
Events  which  overclouded  for  a  time  the  favour  and  es¬ 
teem  in  which  Cimon  was  still  held,  enabled  the  demo¬ 
cratic  party  to  procure  his  banishment  in  461,  or,  as  some 
place  it,  two  years  later.  Wars  followed  with  the  Boeo¬ 
tians  and  Spartans,  in  which  the  Athenians,  on  the  whole, 
succeeded  so  ill,  as  to  give  the  friends  of  Cimon  a  good 
opportunity  of  contrasting  his  glories  with  the  ill  success 
of  the  existing  administration ;  and  within  five  years  of 
his  banishment  he  was  recalled,  apparently  with  the  full 
concurrence  of  Pericles.  A  sort  of  coalition  between  the 
most  respectable  and  moderate  of  both  parties  was  then 
formed  ;  and  until  the  death  of  Cimon,  b.c.  449,  party 
strife  was  almost  at  an  end.  Cimon,  however,  was  too 
wise  and  temperate  to  satisfy  a  large  section  of  his 
followers  ;  and  the  attempts  of  the  aristocratical  party  to 
gain  the  ascendency  were  renewed,  after  his  death,  under 
the  guidance  of  one  Thucydides,  not  the  historian  of  that 
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name.  He  was  an  able  man,  well  skilled  in  the  art 
of  managing  a  popular  assembly ;  but  he  was  striving- 
in  a  cause  seldom  successful, — to  retard  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  The  contest  was  ended  by  his  banishment  in  444  ; 
and  from  that  time  till  death,  with  a  short  interruption  or 
two,  the  sway  of  Pericles  over  the  minds  and  councils  of 
the  Athenians  became  little  less  than  absolute. 

[To  be  concluded.] 


TIIE  NEW  CHRISTIAN  KINGDOM  OF  CHOA  IN 

ABYSSINIA. 

[From  Messrs.  Combe  and  Lavoisier’s  Journal  of  a  recent  Visit  to 
Abyssinia,  read  before  the  Geographical  Society  at  Paris.] 

Tiie  kingdom  of  Clioa  (Tschoa)  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Wello ;  on  the  east  it  extends  as  far  as  the  river  Auah, 
the  country  about  which  is  inhabited  by  the  tribes  of 
Adal ;  southward  it  runs  as  far  as  the  Barakat  (the  last 
branch  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon),  but  as  the  land 
of  Mendjar  has  lately  seen  conquered,  the  frontiers  on 
this  side  have  been  extended  as  far  as  the  great  country 
of  the  Gallas.  Towards  the  south-east  and  south-west, 
Choa  reaches  as  far  as  Guragu^,  Choa-Meda,  and  the 
Galla  Borena.  The  tribes  of  the  Adal  have  recently  been 
rendered  tributary  to  the  kingdom  of  Choa.  They  pay 
their  tribute  in  salt  and  gunpowder,  and  likewise  obtain 
corn  in  exchange  for  these  articles ;  for  although  their 
own  country  is  fertile,  they  pay  no  attention  to  agricul¬ 
ture,  but  subsist  almost  exclusively  on  the  milk  and  flesh 
of  their  flocks.  Choa  consists  of  two  very  dissimilar  dis¬ 
tricts  :  the  larger  one  lies  at  a  considerable  elevation 
above  the  sea,  answering  to  that  part  of  Abyssinia  which 
commands  the  Dankali,  and  may  be  called  the  “  Upper;” 
the  other  district,  which  lies  on  the  eastern  declivity  of* 
the  Efat,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Auah,  is  nothing  more 
than  a  continuation  of  the  Samhar,  between  Massouah 
and  Taranta.  The  climate  of  the  upper  district  is  tem¬ 
perate,  the  soil  very  fruitful,  and  the  inhabitants  healthy 
and  robust ;  the  second,  on  the  contrary,  is  but  thinly 
peopled,  and  subject  at  certain  seasons  to  devastating- 
diseases.  It  produces  however  an  abundance  of  sugar¬ 
cane,  oranges,  citrons,  and  bananas.  The  king  visits  it 
every  year  with  a  large  retinue  to  hunt  elephants. 

The  kingdom  of  Choa  was  formerly  subject  to  the 
kings  of  Abyssinia,  but  its  governors  have  for  a  long¬ 
time  declared  themselves  independent,  and  the  great  in¬ 
crease  of  its  power  renders  it  formidable  even  to  its  an- 
tient  masters.  Living  in  the  midst  of  the  Gallas,  Salhe'- 
Sellassi,  the  king  of  Choa,  has  aggrandized  himself  at 
their  expense,  and  forced  them  to  become  tributary,  by 
which  means  he  obtains  supplies  of  arms,  horses,  slaves, 
gold,  ivory,  musk,  and  ostrich  feathers.  He  sometimes 
leaves  Ankober,  the  seat  of  his  government,  and  repairs 
to  Aramba,  Condi,  Debra- Vera,  and  Angolola.  During 
the  king  of  Saumolis’s  invasion  of  Abyssinia,  Ati- 
Zdraacob,  prince  of  Choa,  was  dethroned,  and  his  king¬ 
dom  became  a  prey  to  the  Gallas,  who  were  subsequently 
in  their  turn  expelled  by  Negassi,  a  native  of  Gondar, 
and  of  Jewish  extraction.  He  was  succeeded  by  Abbie, 
Sebesti,  Ammahies,  Asfaoagan,  Oagan-Seggeth,  and  Salhd- 
Sellassi,  who  has  resolved  to  leave  the  kingdom  to  his 
youngest  son  Hailo,  whom  he  esteems  more  worthy  to 
succeed  him  than  his  eldest  son  Becha-Uret. 

The  court  of  Salhe-Sellassi  is  the  most  brilliant  in  all 
Abyssinia,  and  so  extraordinary  is  the  king’s  activity, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  many  wars  in  which  he  is  en¬ 
gaged,  he  still  finds  leisure  to  direct  his  attention  to  the 
arts  of  industry,  for  which  he  has  a  genuine  passion.  The 
interior  of  his  palace  is  filled  with  linen  weavers,  car¬ 
penters,  bricklayers,  and  other  workmen  and  artizans, 
who  manufacture  the  finest  linens,  gunpowder,  articles  in 
gold,  silver,  and  ivory, -repair  muskets,  &c.  Salhe-Sel¬ 
lassi  never  appears  in  public  without  a  numerous  and 
magnificent  retinue,  his  horses  and  mules  arc  splendidly 


caparisoned,  and  his  shields  and  lances,  which  arc  covered 
with  engraven  plates  of  gold  and  silver,  present  a  brilliant 
appearance  in  the  sun.  He  devotes  the  greater  part  of 
every  Friday  to  hearing  the  complaints  of  his  subjects 
from  a  gallery  of  his  palace,  which  is  covered  with  Per¬ 
sian  carpets ;  and  his  sentence  is  always  received  in 
silence  by  the  guilty,  and  with  demonstrations  of  joy  by 
their  accusers.  He  does  not  dine  in  public,  like  the  Ubi ; 
only  a  select  number  of  persons  are  present,  and  his  sup¬ 
pers  are  very  often  concluded  by  the  reading  of  portions 
of  the  Old  or  New  Testament  by  some  of  the  priests  who 
enjoy  his  confidence.  This  acute  monarch,  who  labours 
so  much  to  advance  the  manufacturing  industry  of  his 
own  country,  is  loud  in  his  admiration  of  the  specimens 
that  come  from  Europe.  He  sets  a  high  value  upon  glass, 
woollens,  silks,  and  above  all  upon  European  fire-arms ; 
and  as  there  are  no  direct  channels  of  communication 
with  civilized  countries,  he  is  particularly  anxious  to  pro¬ 
cure  clever  workmen  capable  of  improving  upon  his 
manufactures,  and  those  who  may  be  induced  to  under¬ 
take  the  voyage  may  rely  upon  finding  in  him  a  liberal 
patron. 

As  the  caravans  are  afraid  of  crossing  the  land  of  the 
Gallas,  only  very  few  of  those  coming  from  Gondar  or 
Dertia  repair  to  Choa  for  the  purchase  of  linens  and 
horses ;  and,  the  voyage  by  way  of  Massouah  being  too 
far  round,  the  merchants  prefer  the  route  leading  to  Zeila, 
whence  they  proceed  to  Mocha.  Their  entrepot  is  Aliu- 
Amba,  a  few  leagues  from  Ankober,  and  the  almost 
Moslem  mart  of  this  town  is  the  most  important  in  the 
whole  kingdom.  The  caravans  from  Aliu-Amba  turn 
off  from  the  banks  of  the  Auah,  then  traverse  the  land 
of  the  tribes  of  the  Adal,  and  reach  Zeila  by  the  way  of 
Hururgiffi  and  the  land  of  Saumoli.  This  route,  though 
preferable  to  that  of  Massouah,  is  attended  with  great 
difficulties.  In  the  first  place  the  tribes  of  the  Adal  are 
exceedingly  lawless ;  besides  which  the  river  Auah  is  pass¬ 
able  only  at  the  time  of  low-water :  added  to  this,  the 
vicinity  is  liable  to  dreadful  epidemics,  which  frequently 
prove  fatal,  and  it  is  also  infested  by  wild  beasts. 

Since  our  departure  from  the  Wellos,  we  had  found 
he  physiognomy  of  the  natives  to  be  fiercer  and  less 
handsome.  The  women  shave  the  hair  above  the  nape 
of  their  neck,  as  well  as  their  eye-brows,  in  place  of  which 
they  paint  black  stripes.  Their  hair,  which  is  simply 
curled,  is  by  no  means  so  handsome  as  the  long  braided 
resses  of  the  Amharas  and  the  Gallas ;  they  attempt 
lowever  to  compensate  for  this  defect  by  flowers  and 
ostrich  feathers.  The  love  of  glass-beads,  earrings,  and 
other  trinkets,  is  universal;  some  young  women  hang- 
small  bells  round  their  neck  and  arms  ;  others  paint 
themselves  red.  The  costume  of  the  men  consists  of  very 
wide  drawers  folded  in  the  Albanian  fashion ;  they  also 
carry  a  small  dagger  at  their  right  side,  in  a  silver  or 
eathern  scabbard,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  owner. 
They  share,  with  the  women  the  taste  for  armlets,  and 
shave  their  beard ;  as  it  appears  to  be  the  privilege  of 
the  priests  to  suffer  it  to  grow. 

It  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  people  of  Choa,  that 
they  do  not  suffer  a  murderer  to  purchase  an  exemption 
of  the  penalty  by  a  fine ;  as  is  customary  in  Tig-re  and  in 
the  land  of  the  Amharas.  He  is  executed  by  command 
of  the  king,  who  is  not  permitted  to  show  any  mercy  to 
the  criminal.  He  is  put  to  death  with  lances,  which  are 
thrown  by  relatives  of  the  deceased ;  and  it  is  remark¬ 
able  that  though  the  execution  takes  place  in  public,  it  is 
never  attended  by  any  persons  from  mere  feelings  of  cu- 
riositv.  The  introduction  of  fire-arms  is  of  too  recent  a 
date  to  have  produced  any  revolution  in  the  art  of  war, 
which  is  as  yet  but  in  its  infancy.  The  armies,  which 
are  employed  against  the  Gallas,  consist  exclusively  of 
cavalry,  for  even  the  poorest  man  in  Choa  keeps  a  horse. 
The  soldiers,  who  arc  accustomed  to  drive  the  Gallas 
before  them,  regard  them  as  a  race  whom  God  has  placed 
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on  the  earth  for  the  sole  purpose  of  being  their  slaves ; 
and  their  term  for  an  ignorant  or  malicious  person  is  a 
Galla.  The  Gallas  in  their  turn  hate  them  with  a  deadly 
hatred,  and  whenever  any  of  their  enemies  fall  into  their 
power,  he  is  mutilated  without  mercy ;  and  they  fre¬ 
quently  carry  their  cruelty  so  far  as  to  cut  off  the  breasts 
of  the  females. 

On  the  day  of  our  arrival  we  received  a  visit  from  the 
superintendant  or  superior  officer  of  the  king,  who,  by 
command  of  his  master,  inquired  very  eagerly  whether 
we  knew  how  to  make  gunpowder,  muskets,  or  other  ar¬ 
ticles  of  this  description ;  on  our  replying  to  all  these 
questions  in  the  negative,  he  retired,  evidently  much 
vexed.  A  suitable  residence  was  however  assigned  for 
our  use,  and  when  we  waited  on  the  king  the  following 
morning,  we  were  received  with  all  the  courtesy  for  which 
he  is  distinguished.  We  had  scarcely  entered  when  he 
commanded  the  whole  of  his  suite  to  retire.  The  con¬ 
versation  took  a  general  turn,  and  we  were  surprised  at 
the  knowledge  which  the  king  evinced  upon  many  sub¬ 
jects  connected  with  politics  and  religion,  though  he 
always  maintained  a  certain  degree  of  reserve. 

He  inquired  first  of  all  what  had  induced  us  to  visit 
his  kingdom,  and  could  not  be  convinced  that  we  had 
taken  this  long  journey  solely  for  the  purpose  of  becom¬ 
ing  acquainted  with  this  part  of  Africa.  He  then  talked 
about  manufactures,  and,  in  spite  of  our  reiterated  assur¬ 
ances,  supported  by  the  testimony  of  our  hands,  the 
softness  and  whiteness  of  which  he  greatly  admired,  he 
would  not  believe  that  we  were  ignorant  of  mechanical 
arts.  However,  as  he  could  not  persuade  himself  that 
we  were  speaking  the  truth,  he  conducted  us  over  the 
numerous  workshops  in  his  palace,  probably  thinking, 
with  Ulysses,  that  we  should  betray  ourselves  at  the  sight 
of  some  familiar  tools ;  but  our  ignorance  happily  ren¬ 
dered  us  more  prudent  than  Achilles.  He  then  imagined 
that  we  must  be  acquainted  with  medicine,  and  to  our 
surprise  showed  us  a  large  quantity  of  drugs  which  he 
had  procured  from  India  and  Europe.  We  however 
persisted  in  our  ignorance,  for,  had  we  shown  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  any  of  these  things,  we  should  infallibly  have 
been  detained  here  without  a  prospect  of  return.  Not¬ 
withstanding  our  seeming  nullity,  we  had  made  a  favour¬ 
able  impression  on  the  king,  and  a  few  days  after  this 
visit  he  presented  us  with  a  full  and  handsome  costume, 
and  frequently  invited  us  to  walk  or  ride  with  him,  or 
try  our  skill  against  him  in  shooting  at  a  mark. 

During  our  leisure  moments  we  rambled  along  the 
banks  of  a  stream  called  Chacha,  or  among  the  beautiful 
fields  which  Salhe-Sellassi  has  reserved  exclusively  for 
himself,  but  which  we  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  entering. 
After  dinner  we  were  generally  visited  by  the  Gallas  or 
the  women ;  but  the  natives  in  general  evince  but  little 
curiosity.  One  circumstance  alone  rendered  our  stay 
painful,  which  was  our  departure;  for  whenever  we 
alluded  to  this  subject  we  invariably  received  an  evasive 
answer  from  the  king. 

Our  tent  was  frequently  visited  by  two  female  slaves 
from  Galla,  one  of  whom  was  evidently  a  magician  from 
the  marks  upon  her  body.  She  was  exceedingly  fami¬ 
liar,  and  one  day  offered  to  tell  us  our  fortune,  to  whieh 
we  readily  consented.  She  took  off  her  necklace  of  glass 
beads,  which  she  passed  between  her  fingers,  and  pro¬ 
nounced  her  divinations  according  as  the  beads  touched 
or  were  situated  relatively  to  each  other.  “  In  a  few 
days,”  said  she,  “  you  will  receiva  mules  and  money  and 
permission  to  return  to  your  own  country,  where  you 
are  expected  with  impatience.”  In  spite  of  our  incre¬ 
dulity  we  thanked  her  very  cordially,  and  it  almost 
seemed  as  if  her  predictions  had  inspired  us  with  fresh 
confidence. 

On  the  20th  of  November,  the  morning  of  which 
was  very  cool,  we  set  out  on  the  road  to  Ankober ;  but 
the  king,  who  had  given  us  two  mules,  sent  a  horseman 


after  us  at’full  speed  to  beg  us  to  wait  for  him.  The 
sun  had  melted  the  slight  coating  of  ice  which  we  had 
remarked  at  our  departure,  and  the  temperature  had  be¬ 
come  milder  :  we  waited  for  the  king  at  Atahelt,  about 
five  leagues  from  Angolola,  and  in  the  distance  we  shortly 
perceived  the  clouds  of  dust  which  announced  his  ap¬ 
proach.  At  intervals  we  caught  glimpses  of  two  enor¬ 
mous  parasols  of  crimson  velvet,  surmounted  by  a  silver 
cross,  and  ornamented  with  a  rich  fringe  of  the  same 
metal.  As  soon  as  the  king  came  up  he  saluted  us  fami¬ 
liarly  in  Arabic ;  and  after  a  ride  of  three  hours  we 
arrived  at  the  stream  Acrava,  which  lies  only  two  leagues 
from  Ankober. 

This  capital,  which  is  watered  by  the  small  rivers 
Denn  and  Cachini,  contains  about  5000  inhabitants.  It 
is  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  the  summit  of  which  is 
occupied  by  the  palace  of  the  king,  which  is  remarkable 
for  its  size.  Several  churches  are  built  in  conspicuous 
situations,  and  from  the  hill  we  enjoyed  a  very  magnifi¬ 
cent  prospect. 

All  our  requests  however  to  be  allowed  to  depart  were 
either  evaded  or  refused,  and  we  therefore  began  to  think 
seriously  of  putting  an  end  to  our  slavery.  Our  days 
dragged  on  with  melancholy  monotony,  when  we  again 
saw  our  Galla  fortune-teller,  who  still  persisted  in  her 
predictions.  The  king  nevertheless  remained  silent,  and 
we  were  forced  to  sell  part  of  our  clothing  in  order  to 
purchase  shoes,  upon  which  we  informed  the  superin¬ 
tendant  Sartol  that  it  was  our  intention  to  depart  on  the 
following  day.  .  “  You  are  free,”  rejoined  he,  “  and  on 
the  road  you  will  have  enough  wood  and  water.”  “  We 
do  not  require  anything,”  we  replied ;  “  God  will  pro¬ 
vide  for  our  wants ;  he  does  not  abandon  such  men  as  we 
are.  We  arrived  here  poor  and  covered  with  rags;  we 
can  return  as  we  came.”  Sartol  was  amazed  at  our 
reply,  which  he  instantly  hastened  to  communicate  to  the 
king.  In  a  short  time  he  returned  to  beg  us,  in  the 
name  of  his  master,  to  delay  our  departure  for  a  few 
days. 

One  morning  we  were  summoned  to  the  king,  whom 
we  found  quite  alone.  After  inviting  us  to  sit  down,  he 
said,  “You  are  scarcely  arrived  when  you  already  talk 
of  going  away  ;  of  what  can  you  stand  in  need,  and  why 
will  you  leave  me  ?  I  will  give  you  parents  and  wives 
and  lands,  and  will  be  a  father  to  you.”  We  still  per¬ 
sisted  in  our  refusal,  which  much  affected  the  good  king, 
who  had  conceived  a  great  liking  to  us ;  and,  in  order  to 
conceal  the  tears  which  were  starting  into  his  eyes,  he  rose 
up  and  left  us.  In  this  state  of  uncertainty  we  repaired 
some  time  after  to  Sartol,  firmly  resolved  to  put  an  end  to 
the  affair.  He  surprised  us  by  saying,  “  The  king  is 
much  afflicted  at  your  determination ;  nevertheless,  he 
will  not  detain  you  by  violence.  It  would  rejoice  him  if 
you  would  stay ;  he  would  give  you  his  daughters  in 
marriage,  and  render  you  wealthy  and  powerful.  If  you 
will  consent  to  stay,  go  and  see  him ;  but  if  you  are  bent 
on  going  away,  the  sight  of  you'would  but  grieve  him ; 
and  in  this  case  he  will  pray  to  God  to  bring  you  safely 
to  your  own  country.  Ask  whatever  you  may  want 
for  your  journey,  and  be  assured  that  you  shall  obtain 
it.” 

Deeply  affected  by  the  generous  conduct  of  Salhe- 
Sellassi,  we  would  not  take  advantage  of  his  kindness, 
and  therefore  demanded  only  twenty  talaris  and  two  mules, 
which  were  instantly  brought,  and  a  servant  was  ordered 
to  attend  us  to  the  frontiers,  and  secure  the  good  conduct 
of  the  chiefs. 
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Til ,  I.D  ENGLISH  BALLADS.— ROBIN  HOOD.— No.  VIII. 


A  famous  man  was  Rot  in  Hood, 

The  English  ballad-singer’s  joy.” — Wordsworth. 


[Grave  of  Little  J ohn,  in  Hathersage  Churchyard,  Derbyshire.] 


The  rhymers  who  composed  the  ballads  of  Robin  Hood, 
and  the  poets  who  dramatised  his  actions,  have  exhibited 
him  with  success  in  all  characters  save  that  of  a  hero  of 
romance.  In  this  they  failed,  and  the  cause  of  their 
failure  is  plain ;  they  had  already  shown  him  performing 
feats  sufficiently  heroic  and  singular,  and  left  nothing  of 
romance  for  him  save  its  extravagance.  But  if  they 
failed  to  find  him  a  niche  among  the  knights,  fabulous  or 
real,  who  slew  giants  with  three  heads,  or  exterminated 
whole  armies  of  Pagans,  and  withheld  from  him  strength 
sufficient  to  cleave  rocks  and  bodies  clothed  in  steel ;  if 
they  refused  him  swords  of  sharpness,  shoes  of  swift¬ 
ness,  invisible  coats,  and  caps  of  knowledge,  we  cannot 
but  allow  that  they  ascribe  deeds  to  him  of  at  least  a  very 
heroic  complexion,  and  cause  him  to  work  such  magic 
with  his  bow  and  arrows  as  would  have  made  his  fate 
doubtful  had  he  lived  in  the  latter  days  when  witches 
went  to  the  stake.  But  if  Robin  Hood  was  not  a  true 
knight-errant,  he  was  a  true  English  gentleman,  a  cha¬ 
racter  rare  then,  and  even  not  plentiful  now.  We  mean, 
a  gentleman  in  deed  rather  than  in  dress ;  though  his 
Yql,  VII. 


mantle  of  Lincoln  green  would  have  had  its  effect  even 
among  ladies  who  delight  in  men  manufactured  by  the 
tailors  and  barbers  of  our  day.  We  have  no  wish  to 
make  Robin  a  dandy,  and  show  him  in  crisped  ringlets 

“  Vexed  with  curling-irons,  and  smeared  with  fragraat  oil;” 
for  we  believe  he  disregarded  the  laborious  trifling  of  the 
toilet,  and  desired  no  more  than  to  have  his  mantle  spot¬ 
less,  his  sword  sharp,  and  his  bow  polished  and  ready. 
It  is  our  intention  in  this  paper  to  bid  farewell  to  the 
King  of  Sherwood ;  but  before  we  make  our  bow  we  wish 
to  exhibit  him  in  the  character  of  an  English  gentleman, 
one  of  the  earliest  too  on  record.  We  can  readily  collect 
from  the  latter  fyttes  of  the  ballad  called  “  A  Lytell 
Geste  of  Robyn  Hode,”  and  similar  sources,  instances 
enough  to  support  our  assertion. 

It  happened  that  the  Sheriff  of  Nottingham,  desirous  to 
seize  Robin  and  some  of  his  merry  men,  “  did  cry  a  full 
fayre  play”  of  archery,  aware  that  he  would  be  present 
at  a  strife  so  much  after  his  own  heart.  The  butts 
were  placed  “  under  the  greenwood  shaw,”  and  the  prize 
to  the  victor  was  announced. 
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<{  A  right  good  arrow  he  shall  have, 

The  shaft  of  silver  white, 

The  head  and  feathers  of  rich  red  gold, 

In  England  is  none  like. 

This  then  heard  he  good  Robin 
Under  his  trystall-tree ; 

Come,  make  you  ready,  my  wight  young  men. 
That  shooting  will  I  see.” 

When  the  Outlaw  and  his  lads  approached  Nottingham 
all  was  ready  for  the  strife ;  hold  archers  handling  their 
polished  yews  stood  around,  and  in  the  midst  the  Sheriff, 
busy  as  a  sheriff  could  be.  Robin  had  small  faith, 
it  seems,  in  either  the  Sheriff ’s  proclamations  of  peace  or 
assurances  of  fair  play  :  “  Six  of  you,”  he  said  to  his 
men,  “  shall  shoot  with  me  for  the  arrow  with  the  golden 
head ;  the  others  must  stand  with  their  bows  ready,  lest 
all  this  should  prove  to  be  a  plot.” 

“  Thrice  Robin  he  shot  about, 

And  always  slit  the  wand; 

And  so  did  good  Gilberte 
With.the  White  Hand. 

Little  John  and  Will  Scarlett 
Were  archers  good  and  free; 

And  little  Muche  and  good  Reynold, 

The  worst  they  would  not  be.” 

But  if  Robin’s  men  shot  well,  Robin  himself  shot  better ; 
he  hit*  the  mark  with  every  shaft  he  discharged,  and  the 
Sheriff,  as  in  duty  bound,  gave  him  the  prize  arrow. 
But  as  soon  as  he  did  this,  he  caused  “  great  horns  to 
blow,”  and  cried  out  to  seize  the  victorious  archer,  for  he 
was  Robin  Hood.  This  was  safer  to  say  than  do ;  the 
Outlaw  was  already  in  full  retreat,  and  in  the  manner  of 
the  Parthians. 

“  Full  many  a  bow  there  was  y-bent, 

And  arrows  there  let  glide; 

Full  many  a  kirtle  there  was  rent, 

And  wounded  many  a  side. 

Little  John,  he  was  hurt  full  sore, 

With  an  arrow  in  the  knee, 

That  he  might  neither  run  nor  ride  ; 

It  was  a  great  pitie.” 

Master,”  said  Little  John  when  this  befel,  “  I  can 
go  no  farther ;  let  not  the  proud  Sheriff  find  me  alive ;  I 
conjure  you,  by  the  faithful  service  I  have  done  you,  to 
take  out  your  brown  sword  rather,  and  strike  off  my 
head.”  Robin  was  deeply  affected. 

u  I  would  not  that,  said  Robin,  then, 

John,  that  thou  wert  slawe, 

For  all  the  gold  in  merry  England, 

Though  it  lay  there  in  a  raw. 

Up  then  he  took  him  on  his  back 
And  bare  him  well  a  mile, 

And  many  a  time  he  laid  him  down, 

And  shot  another  while.” 

In  this  emergency  it  is  likely  that  the  Sheriff  would 
have  prevailed  against  the  King  of  the  Greenwood,  had 
not  the  good  knight  whom  the  Outlaw  had  befriended, 
Sir  Richard  of  the  Lee,  admitted  him  with  his  merry 
men  into  his  castle,  where  he  set  his  pursuers  at  defiance. 
But  the  Sheriff  surveyed  the  castle;  placed  an  ambush, 
and  though  Robin  and  his  men  avoided  it,  Sir  Richard 
fell  into  the  snare  while  on  a  hawking  excursion,  and 
was  carried  prisoner  towards  the  castle  of  Nottingham. 
On  this  the  knight’s  lady  mountained  her  palfrey,  and 
rode  to  Sherwood  Forest  to  acquaint  the  Outlaw  with  the 
captivity  of  her  husband. 

“  Up  then  sterte  he,  good  Robin, 

As  man  that  had  gone  wode ; 

»  O  busk  ye,  busk  ye,  my  merry  men  all, 

For  him  that  died  on  rode. 

And  he  that  this  sorrow  forsaketh, 

By  him  that  died  on  tree, 

And  by  him  that  all  things  maketh, 

No  longer  shall  dwell  with  me.”f 

More  than  seven  score  of  archers  bent  their  bows,  and 
neither  hedge,  nor  ditch,  nor  dike,  nor  stream  stayed  them, 


till  with  Robin  at  their  head  they  broke  into  Nottingham  : 
the  first  man  they  met  was  the  Sheriff,  accompanied  by  Sir 
Richard  of  the  Lee,  with  his  hands  bound.  “  Speak  to 
me,  thou  bold  Sheriff,”  exclaimed  Robin ;  “  I  vow  to 
God,  I  have  not  run  so  far  or  so  fast  these  seven  years— 
judge  ye  if  it  is  for  your  good.” 

“  Robin,  he  bent  a  good  yew-bow, 

An  arrow  he  drew  at  will ; 

And  he  hit  so  sore  the  proud  Sheriff, 

He  on  the  street  lay  still. 

And  before  he  might  arise 
Upon  his  feet  to  stand, 

There  he  smote  off  the  Sheriff’s  head 
With  his  bright  brand. 

Says  lie  thou  there,  thou  proud  Sheriff, 

Evil  mote  thou  thrive  ; 

There  might  no  man  in  thee  have  trust, 

The  whiles  thou  wert  alive.” 

On  saying  this  Robin  cut  the  bonds  of  Sir  Richard  of 
the  Lee,  and  desired  him  to  accompany  him  to  the  green¬ 
wood,  which  he  would  find  a  surer  refuge  than  his  castle 
against  the  wrath  of  the  king,  which  the  slaughter  of  his 
Sheriff  would  call  down  on  him  and  all  that  belonged  to 
him.  It  fell  out  as  the  Outlaw  surmised  :  the  king, 
accompanied  by  many  nobles  and  knights,  hastened  to 
Nottingham,  “And  all  to  take  that  gentle  Knight,  and 
Robin  Hood,  if  he  may.”  He  confiscated  the  lands  of  the 
former ;  on  the  head  of  the  latter  he  set  a  price,  and 
marched  northward  after  his  brother  monarch.  Every¬ 
where  he  found  the  “  trail”  of  worthy  Robin. 

“  All  the  pass  of  Lancashire, 

He  went  both  far  and  near, 

Till  he  came  unto  Plompton  Park, 

He  missed  many  of  his  deer. 

There  our  king  was  wont  to  see 
Of  herds  many  a  one  ; 

He  hardly  could  find  one  fair  deer 
That  carried  one  good  horn.” 

“  I  swear  by  the  Holy  Trinity,”  exclaimed  the  king, 
“  that  I  will  give  a  knight’s  ransom  for  but  a  sight  of 
this  presumptuous  Outlaw ;  and  on  him  who  will  bring 
me  the  head  of  that  rebel  Sir  Richard  of  the  Lee,  I  will 
bestow  his  castle  and  lands,  I  swear  by  Saint  Edward.” 
There  were  among  the  courtiers  some  who  seemed  to 
think  such  offers  injudicious. 

“  Then  up  and  spake  a  fair  old  knight, 

That  was  true  in  his  fay. 

Oh,  my  liege  lord,  my  sovereign  king. 

One  word  I  shall  you  say. 

There  is  no  man  in  this  countrie 
May  hold  that  good  knight’s  lands, 

While  Robin  Hood  can  ride  or  rin 
With  a  bent  bow  in  his  hands. 

That  he  not  shall  lose  his  land, 

The  best  ball  in  his  hood  ; 

Give  it  no  man,  my  lord  the  king, 

That  ye  wish  any  good.” 

What  influence  these  sensible  words  had  with  the  king 
is  not  known  ;  he  continued  his  search  after  Robin,  but 
though  he  came  where  he  had  slain  his  deer  and  had 
held  high  carousal,  he  could  never  obtain  a  sight  either  of 
the  Outlaw  himself  or  of  any  of  his  merry  men.  “  By 
Saint  Edward,”  cried  he,  “  this  fellow  is  invisible.”  A 
wily  old  forester,  who  understood  the  character  of  Robin, 
went  up  to  the  king  and  said,  “If  your  majesty  desires 
to  see  Robin  Hood,  you  must  do  as  I  bid  you,  else  he 
will  continue  invisible.”  “  And  what  do  you  desire  I 
should  do  ?”  inquired  the  king. 

“  Take  five  of  your  ablest  knights, 

That  be  in  all  your  lede, 

And  walk  down  to  yon  abbey, 

And  deed  ye  in  monk’s  weed. 

And  I  will  be  your  leads-man. 

And  lead  you  on  the  way  ; 

And  ere  ye  come  to  Nottingham, 

Mine  head  then  dare  I  lay 
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That  ye  shall  meet  with  Robin  Hood, 

In  life  if  that  he  be; 

And  ere  ye  come  to  Nottingham, 

With  een  ye  shall  him  see.” 

This  proposal  jumped  with  the  king’s  humour :  he 
went  to  the  Abbey  and  clothed  himself  in  monk’s  weeds  ; 
and  looking  full  grave  and  comely  rode  slowly  on  towards 
Nottingham  with  the  forester  and  his  five  companions. 

“  Our  king  was  great  above  his  cole, 

A  broad  hat  on  his  crown, 

Right  reverendly  and  abbot-like, 

He  rode  towards  the  town. 

Stiff  boots  and  large  our  king  had  on, 

Forsooth  as  I  you  say; 

And  he  sang  through  the  good  greenwood. 

The  convent  is  clothed  in  grey. 

Now  Robin,  who  had  often  in  the  dress  of  a  beggar 
or  a  monk  imposed  on  others,  seems  never  to  have  ima¬ 
gined  that  a  similar  deceit  might  be  practised  upon  him¬ 
self  ;  it  is  complimentary  to  the  king’s  performance  of 
the  character  of  a  monk  that  he  fairly  deceived  the  Out¬ 
law,  who  on  seeing  him  approach  advanced  with  a  score 
of  archers  at  his  back,  and  stopped  one  who  came  desirous 
to  be  stopped :  he  did  this  with  his  usual  courtesy. 

“  Robin  he  took  the  king’s  horse 
Right  hastily  in  that  stede; 

And  said,  Sir  Abbot,  by  your  leave, 

Awhile  ye  must  abide. 

For  we  are  yeomen  of  this  forest, 

Under  the  greenwood  tree, 

And  we  live  by  our  good  king’s  deer, 

For  other  shift  have  not  we. 

And  ye  have  churches  and  rents  both, 

And  gold  full  great  plentye  ; 

Give  us,  I  pray  you,  of  your  spending, 

For  fair  Saint  Charitee.” 

“  I  tell  thee  honestly,  good  yeoman,”  said  the  simu¬ 
lated  monk,  “  I  brought  only  forty  pounds  with  me,  but 
were  it  an  hundred  thou  and  thy  merry  men  should 
have  it.”  Robin  took  the  forty  pounds;  he  gave  twenty 
to  his  men  and  bade  them  be  merry :  he  took  ten  to 
himself,  and  returning  ten  to  the  king,  said,  “  Take  this 
for  your  journey;  we  shall  meet  some  other  time.”  “  If 
you  are  Robin  Hood,”  said  the  monarch,  “  then  I  am 
desired  by  Edward  our  king  to  bid  you  come  to  him  at 
Nottingham,  where  he  now  holds  his  court — he  sends  his 
royal  seal  as  a  true  token.”  The  Outlaw  knelt  as  he 
recognised  the  token,  and  said, — 

“  I  love  no  man  in  all  the  world, 

So  well  as  I  do  my  king ; 

Thrice  welcome  is  my  lord’s  seal ; 

And,  monk,  for  thy  tiding — 

Sir  Abbot,  for  thy  tidings  good, 

To-day  shalt  dme  with  me, 

All  for  the  love  I  bear  my  king, 

Beneath  my  trystall-tree.” 

No  sooner  had  the  monarch  of  Sherwood  said  this 
than  he  blew  his  horn,  and  at  the  blast  appeared  seven 
score  active  young  archers,  who,  at  Robin’s  bidding, 
hastened  east,  west,  north,  and  south,  to  collect  what 
Sancho  Pan$a  called  “  belly-timber,”  leaving  a  royal 
guard  to  wait  upon  the  Outlaw  and  his  guests,  and  accom¬ 
pany  them  to  the  try  sting-tree,  which  grew  in  the  depth 
of  the  Forest.  The  table  was  soon  covered  with  venison 
and  bread  and  wine,  and  as  the  monarch  sat  down  he 
muttered,  “  By  St.  Austin,  here  is  a  marvel !  His  men  too 
are  more  at  his  bidding  than  my  yeomen  are  at  mine  1” 
“  Make  good  cheer,  Abbot,”  cried  Robin,  as  he  helped 
him  to  the  fat  and  the  strong  of  venison  and  wine :  and 
for  the  news  thou  hast  brought,  may  thou  be  ranked 
among  the  blest.”  When  the  king  with  his  knights  had 
refreshed  themselves,  “  Thou  shalt  see,  Sir  Abbot,” 
said  Robin,  “  the  manner  of  life  we  lead,  and  I  pray  thee 
to  possess  the  king  with  it.”  As  he  spoke  he  waved  his 
band,  » 


<c  Up  then  arose  his  men  in  haste, 

Their  bows  were  smartly  bent ; 

Our  king  was  never  so  sore  aghast, 

He  ween’d  to  have  been  shent. 

Two  slender  wands  were  then  set  up, 

And  thereto  gaun  they  gang; 

By  fifty  paces,  our  good  king  said, 

The  marks  they  were  too  lang. 

On  one  of  these  wands  Robin  hung  a  garland,  and 
said,  “  Whoever  fails  to  shoot  within  that  garland  shall  for¬ 
feit  his  bow  and  shafts,  and  receive  a  buffet.”  Little  John 
shot,  and  so  did  Much  and  Will  Scarlet,  and  so  did  all 
his  men  :  whoever  failed  in  his  aim  received  such  a  buffet 
from  the  Outlaw  as  made  him  reel ;  even  Little  John 
had  to  endure  this,  a  humiliation  which  they  all  hoped 
for  rather  than  expected  from  Robin.  But  the  surest 
hand  will  sometimes  fail :  after  shooting  several  times 
through  the  garland,  and  twice  cleaving  the  wand,  he 
missed  the  mark,  perhaps  wilfully,  by  three  finger- 
breadths  :  on  this  his  men  called  him  to  judgment ; 
“  Stand  forth,  Sir,”  said  Gilbert  with  the  White  Hand, 
“  and  take  your  pay — you  did  not  spare  us.” 

((  If  it  be  so,  said  bold  Robin, 

That  bettei  may  not  be, 

Sir  Abbot,  I  give  thee  mine  arrow, 

I  pray,  sir,  serve  thou  me. 

It  falleth  not  mine  order,  said  the  king, 

Good  Robin,  by  thy  leave, 

All  for  to  smite  a  good  yeoman, 

For  doubt  I  should  him  grieve. 

O  smite  on  boldly,  said  Robin, 

I  give  to  thee  full  leave ; 

Anon  our  good  king  with  that  word 
He  folded  up  his  sleeve. 

And  such  a  buffet  he  gave  Robin, 

To  ground  he  gade  full  near. 

I  m  ike  mine  avowe  to  God,  quoth  Robin, 

Thou  art  a  stalworth  friar.” 

Robin  looked  at  the  king’s  arm  and  hand,  and  shook  his 
head.  “  That  hand  can  shoot  as  well  as  smite,”  he  said, 
and  gazed  wistfully  in  his  face.  At  this  moment  Sir 
Richard  of  the  Lee  recognised  the  king,  and  with  Robin 
Hood  knelt  at  his  feet,  asked  for  mercy  and  pardon,  and 
obtained  both,  and  the  same  indulgence  was  extended  to 
all  the  outlaws  of  the  Forest ;  for  the  frank  and  kindly 
manners  of  the  King  of  Sherwood  had  made  Edward 
more  gracious  and  merciful  than  was  his  wont.  It  was 
the  king’s  pleasure  to  carry  the  Outlaw  with  him  to  Not¬ 
tingham,  and  that  the  surprise  of  the  court  might  be  the 
greater,  his  Majesty  laid  aside  his  monkish  garb,  and, 
dressed  like  one  of  the  outlaws  in  Lincoln  green,  made 
his  appearance  in  the  streets  ;  the  citizens  were  alarmed, 
some  fled,  some  caught  to  sword  and  spear,  and  others 
smiled,  for  they  knew  the  king,  and  were  not  a  little  re¬ 
joiced  that  Robin  Hood  had  obtained  life  and  grace.  His 
Majesty  confirmed  in  the  court  all  that  he  had  promised 
or  granted  in  the  greenwood,  and  even  entered  into  a  con¬ 
test  of  archery  with  the  Outlaw,  in  which  he  shot  well, 
but  was  foiled,  and  received  back  with  usury  the  huffet 
bestowed  on  Robin  when  he  missed  by  three  finger- 
breadths  the  garland. 

At  length  Robin  Hood  began  to  grow  weary  of  the 
court  and  of  kingly  company  ;  he  felt  his  spirit  to  sink, 
and  even  his  skill  of  hand  with  the  bow  to  lessen,  and  he 
longed  for  Sherwood  and  liberty.  He  bade  the  king 
farewell,  and  turned  his  face  to  the  north  :  when  he  ap¬ 
proached  his  own  sylvan  empire,  he  heard  the  birds  sing, 
and  saw  the  dun  deer  skip,  and  his  heart  swelled.  “  It 
is  long,”  he  thought  rather  than  said,  “  since  I  was  here  : 
I  would  fain  try  if  my  hand  has  retained  its  skill,  and  if 
men  are  yet  ready,  as  of  old,  to  come  at  the  sound  of  my 
horn.” 

u  Robin  then  slew  a  full  great  hart, 

His  horn  then  ’gan  he  blow, 

And  all  the  outlaws  of  that  forest 
That  blast  well  could  they  know. 
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Full  seven  score  came  of  wight  young  men. 

And  low  they  knelt  on  knee ; 

O  welcome,  they  said,  our  dear  master, 

Unto  the  greenwood-tree.” 

The  King  of  the  Forest  resumed,  says  the  old  ballad, 
the  rule  which  for  awhile  he  had  laid  aside,  and  dwelt  long- 
under  his  trysting-tree,  regardless  of  the  entreaties  of  the 
king  or  the  menaces  of  the  nobles.  At  last  time  and  toil 
began  to  do  with  Robin  Hood  all  that  they  do  with  lesser 
spirits  :  one  morning  he  had  tried  his  shafts  and  found 
that  they  neither  flew  so  far  nor  with  their  usual  accuracy 
of  aim,  and  he  thus  addressed  Little  John,  the  most  faith¬ 
ful  of  all  his  companions  :  — 

(i  I  am  not  able  to  slioot  a  shot  more, 

Mine  arrows  refuse  to  flee  ; 

But  I  have  a  cousin  lives  down  below, 

Who,  please  God,  will  bleed  me.” 

Now  this  cousin  was  Prioress  of  Kirkley  Nunnery  in 
Yorkshire,  and  seems  to  have  had  no  good  will  to  Robin, 
whom  she  doubtless  regarded  as  a  godless  and  graceless 
person,  who  plundered  church  and  churchmen,  and  set 
laws,  both  sacred  and  profane,  at  defiance. 

“  Now  Robin  is  to  fair  Kirkley  gone, 

He  knocked  low  at  the  ring  ; 

And  none  came  there,  save  liis  cousin  dear, 

To  let  bold  Robin  in. 

Thrice  welcome  now,  cousin  Robin,  she  said, 
Come,  drink  some  wine  with  me  : 

No,  cousin,  I'll  neither  eat  nor  drink 
Till  I  blooded  am  by  thee.” 

She  took  him  to  a  lonely  room,  and  blooded  him,  says 
the  ballad,  till  one  drop  more  refused  to  run  :  then  she 
locked  him  in  the  place  with  the  vein  unbound,  and  left 
him  to  die.  This  was  in  the  morning,  and  the  day  was 
near  the  close  when  Robin,  thinking  the  Prioress  was  long- 
in  returning,  tried  to  rise,  but  was  unable,  and  bethink¬ 
ing  him  of  his  bugle  when  it  was  too  late,  snatched  it  up 
and  blew  three  blasts.  “  My  master  must  be  very  ill,” 
said  Little  John,  “for  he  blows  wearily,”  and  hurrying 
to  the  Nunnery,  was  refused  admittance  ;  but,  “  breaking 
locks  two  or  three,”  he  found  Robin  all  but  dead,  and 
falling  on  his  knee  begged  as  a  boon  to  be  allowed  to 
“burn  Kirkley  Hall  with  all  its  Nunnery.”  “Nay,  nay, 
replied  Robin,  “  I  never  hurt  a  woman  in  all  my  life, 
nor  yet  a  man  in  woman’s  company  :  and  as  it  has  been 
during  my  life,  so  shall  it  be  at  my  end.” 

“  But  give  me  my  bent  bow  in  my  hand, 

A  broad  arrow  I’ll  let  flee, 

And  where  this  shaft  doth  chance  to  fall 
There  shall  my  grave  digged  be. 

And  lay  my  bent  bow  by  my  side, 

Which  was  my  music  sweet ; 

And  cover  my  grave  with  the  sod  so  green, 

As  is  both  right  and  meet. 

And  let  me  have  breadth  and  length  enough 
By  the  side  of  yon  greenwood, 

That  men  may  say,  when  they  look  it  on, 

Here  lies  bold  Robin  Hood.” 

Having  given  these  directions  he  died,  and  was  buried, 
some  say,  as  he  desired,  under  some  fine  trees  near 
Kirkley,  and  a  stone  with  an  inscription  was  laid  on  the 
grave.  Little  John,  it  is  said,  survived  but  to  see  his 
master  buried :  his  grave  is  claimed,  as  we  stated  in  our 
sixth  article,  by  Scotland  as  well  as  by  England ;  but 
tradition  inclines  to  the  grave  in  the  churchyard  of 
Hathersage.  The  bond  of  mind  which  had  held  his 
men  so  long  together  was  now  broken ;  some  made  their 
peace  with  the  government,  others  fled  to  foreign  parts, 
and  nothing  remained  of  Robin  Hood  but  a  name,  which 
is  to  be  found  in  our  history,  in  our  drama,  in  our  ballads, 
in  our  songs,  in  our  sayings,  and  in  our  proverbs.  In 
these  words  we  bid  him  farewell. 

A.  C. 


MAGAZINE. 

Prisoners  in  Windsor  Castle. — The  last  annual  volume 
published  under  the  auspices  of  Lady  Mary  Fox,  for  the 
sole  benefit  of  the  Royal  Schools  of  Industry  at  Kensington, 
the  Potteries,  and  Shepherd’s  Bush,  contains  the  usual 
variety  of  grave,  gay,  and  lively  morceaux  in  prose  and  verse. 
Amongst  the  former  is  a  record  of  “  The  Prisoners  in  Wind¬ 
sor  Castle” — not  of  James  of  Scotland,  or  of  the  gallant 
Surrey,  but  men  of  less  note,  but  whose  fate  is  equally  in¬ 
teresting,  and  who  suffered  the  penalties  of  being  loyal  to 
their  sovereign,  during  a  season  in  which  England  was 
torn  by  contending  feelings.  Some  of  the  faithful  cavaliers, 
partisans  and  friends  of  Charles  I.,  have  traced  with  their 
own  hands  the  records  of  their  captivity  in  the  Norman 
tower  at  Windsor,  and  curious  and  interesting  information 
is  given  concerning  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  several  of  these 
gallant  and  devoted  friends  of  the  king.  The  Norman 
tower  is  in  that  part  of  the  castle  which  forms  the  western 
entrance,  between  the  north  terrace  and  the  keep,  and  the 
apartments  formerly  appropriated  to  the  captives  are  now 
occupied  hv  the  state  housekeeper.  Various  alterations 
which  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  have  doubtless 
obliterated  many  of  the  sad  memorials,  so  that  there  now 
only  remain  four  tablets  on  which  the  names  of  the  pri¬ 
soners  are  engraven.  The  date  in  the  majority  of  cases  is 
IG48,  a  year  fraught  with  disasters  to  the  king.  But  there 
is  one  name  which  bears  an  earlier  date — that  of  Sir  Ed¬ 
mund  Fortescue,  who  appears  to  have  been  an  inmate  of 
these  apartments  in  1642-43,  as  a  tablet  over  the  fire¬ 
place  in  a  room  which  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  Thames 
and  of  the  distant  bills  of  Berkshire  is  inscribed  as  follows: 
“  Sr-  Edmund  Fortescue  Prisoner  In  This  Chamber  The  1 2th 
Day  of  Januarie,  1642:  Pour  le  Roy  C.”  The  next  room 
contains  inscriptions  which  were  evidently  connected  with 
the  fatal  conflict  in  South  Wales  several  years  afterwards. 
They  bear  the  date  of  1648.  The  writer  endeavours  to  trace 
the  subsequent  fortunes  of  these  individuals.  The  Parlia¬ 
mentary  victory  of  St.  Fagons  was  celebrated  by  a  day  of 
thanksgiving  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  estates  of 
several  gentlemen  taken  prisoners  were  sold,  and  the  money 
given  as  a  gratuity  to  the  Parliamentary  soldiers.  Deprived 
of  property  and  liberty,  the  prisoners  lingered  in  the  Nor¬ 
man  Tower  until  death  or  the  Restoration  put  an  end  to  their 
captivity.  Another  tablet  is  inscribed  as  follows:  — “  1648, 
Antlio:  Bayly.  Pris  :  the  8.  of  Septem  :  Colches1'-”  Bayly 
was  one  of  the  survivors  of  the  memorable  siege  which 
Colchester  sustained  on  behalf  of  Charles.  These  brief  me¬ 
morials  of  an  age  of  singular  fervour  and  activity,  of  changes 
of  fortune  to  many,  and  events  fraught  with  deep  interest 
to  all,  are  worthy  of  the  chapter  devoted  to  them  in  Lady 
Mary  Fox’s  book. 

Trees. — It  is  to  be  regretted,  both  by  the  naturalist  and 
the  landholder,  that  so  few  registers  have  been  kept  or  pub¬ 
lished  respecting  the  growth  of  trees.  In  truth,  such  regis¬ 
ters  it  must  at  all  times  be  difficult  to  procure,  from  the 
length  of  time  to  be  passed  in  amassing  facts  before  any 
useful  deduction  can  be  drawn.  No  man  loves  to  enter  on 
a  train  of  reasoning  where  half  a  century  must  be  spent  in 
collecting  his  premises.  A  thousand  accidental  circum¬ 
stances  may  accelerate  or  retard  the  growth  of  one  tree, 
which  may  not  occur  to  any  other  in  the  whole  plantation  ; 
but  if  the  measurement  is  taken  of  many,  the  hurtful  and 
favourable  circumstances  so  counterbalance  each  other,  as  to 
produce  a  fair  average  result,  on  which  the  planter  may  rely. 
From  such  tables  an  important  general  conclusion  might  be 
drawn,  viz.,  that  planting  of  timber  trees,  if  the  proper  spe¬ 
cies  is  chosen,  and  annually  pruned ,  is  a  profitable  mode  of 
cropping  ground,  if  not  very  valuable  for  the  plough.  It  is 
one  which  accumulates  yearly  in  value  without  a  yearly 
increase  of  expense,  and  will  amply  repay,  at  the  time  of 
cutting  it  down,  the  original  cost,  with  interest  for  the  sum 
and  rent  during  the  period  of  growth.  Of  all  the  kinds  the 
larch  will  be  found  on  the  whole  to  increase  in  size  most 
rapidly.  Its  other  qualities  make  it  most  valuable ;  it  is  fit 
for  almost  every  purpose  of  the  carpenter,  is  very  hardy  as 
a  plant,  and  very  lasting  when  in  use.  In  Venice  and  on 
the  borders  of  the  lake  of  Geneva  it  has  been  found  to  resist, 
much  longer  than  any  other  wood,  the  alternations  of  wet 
and  dry.  Next,  the  larch,  the  elm,  the  sycamore,  the  ash, 
and  the  oak,  seem  to  claim  the  preference  from  the  planter, 
due  attention  being  paid  to  soil.  The  larch,  birch,  spruce, 
stone  pine,  and  pinaster  thrive  on  the  same  soil,  and  fiom 
the  variety  of  their  colours  have  a  beautiful  appearance  to 
the  eye  when  mixed  in  the  same  plantation. 
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[Salt-Hills  at  Cardona,  in  Catalonia.] 


[From  a  Correspondent.] 

The  small  but  interesting  town  of  Cardona  is  scarcely 
known,  either  to  geographers,  or  even  to  the  Spanish  go¬ 
vernment,  but  it  will  repay  the  visit  of  the  traveller  who,  in 
proceeding  from  France  to  Barcelona,  takes  the  route  of 
Seu  Urgel  instead  of  the  one  by  Perpignan,  and  after 
passing  a  fine  forest  of  oak  and  hazel-nut  will  find  this 
picturesque  mountain-town  lying  between  Solsona  and 
Manresa.  The  mines  are  situated  about  three  miles  to 
the  east  of  the  town,  and  resemble  a  huge  stone-quarry 
about  twelve  miles  in  circumference.  I  descended  by  a 
flight  of  five  or  six  broad  steps  cut  in  the  rock  on  the 
north  side.  It  is  most  truly  an  ocean  of  salt,  for  there 
is  not  the  smallest  particle  either  of  mould  or  gravel. 
The  Cardonero,  a  mountain-stream  not  more  than  twenty 
feet  wide,  flows  through  the  midst  of  the  mine  in  a  bed 
of  salt,  which  looks  almost  like  the  work  of  human 
hands.  For  many  miles  of  its  course  it  deposits  salt 
upon  its  banks,  and  the  country-people  along  its  whole 
extent  till  its  junction  with  the  Llobregat,  where  it  loses 
its  saline  qualities,  use  the  water  for  culinary  purposes  in 
lieu  of  salt.  Fine  flocks  of  sheep  feed  on  its  banks. 

On  the  left  hand  of  the  entrance  into  the  mine  is  a 


wooden  building  used  as  a  residence  for  the  inspector, 
and  one  of  the  persons  of  his  office  had  the  kindness  to 
accompany  me  in  my  visit  to  these  interesting  natural 
curiosities.  He  pointed  out  to  me  a  sort  of  large  cistern 
which  had  been  excavated  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of 
Charles  III.,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  depth  of 
the  mine ;  but  when  the  shaft  had  been  dug  to  the  depth 
of  above  150  feet  a  stop  was  put  to  the  work,  which  was 
considered  useless  from  their  having  found  nothing  but 
salt.  Since  that  time  the  size  of  the  cistern  has  become 
considerably  reduced,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  rain-water, 
and  it  is  at  present  not  above  a  few  fathoms  in  depth. 
The  salt,  which  lies  exposed,  consists  of  an  enormous  mass 
of  rock  of  dazzling  whiteness,  and  the  blocks  blasted  in 
the  mine  are  about  the  size  of  large  building  stones. 
When  the  sun  throws  its  rays  upon  this  mine,  which  is 
enclosed  on  three  sides  by  mountains,  the  reflected  light 
is  as  strong  as  that  of  the  sun  itself. 

Numerous  other  beds  of  salt  are  found  in  these  lofty 
mountains,  and  my  guide  assured  me  that  the  treasures 
contained  in  them  greatly  exceeded  those  which  lie  ex¬ 
posed  in  the  plain;  but  as  they  are  overgrown  with 
forests  of  pine,  cork,  and  carob-trees,  the  salt  does  not  lie 
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so  near  the  surface  ;  no  attempt,  however,  has  ever  been 
made  to  work  them,  nor  indeed  would  it  be  required,  as 
the  mine  of  Cardona  alone  could  supply  for  centuries  the 
wants  of  the  whole  of  Europe  without  any  apparent 
diminution  of  its  resources.  The  salt  contained  in  the 
mountains  is  not,  however,  white,  being  found  of  all 
colours,  rose,  scarlet,  blue,  green,  violet,  yellow,  and 
brown  of  various  shades,  some  veined  like  marble,  and 
others  again  shining  with  a  silvery  lustre.  On  being 
pounded  every  vestige  of  colour  disappears,  and  it 
becomes  as  white  as  that  found  in  the  mine.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  preserve  specimens,  but  in  a  few  years 
they  fade  and  crumble  to  pieces.  Those  which  have 
been  constantly  exposed  to  the  weather  possess  greater 
permanence. 

About  two  hundred  men  are  employed  in  the  mine  I 
visited,  and  they  generally  select  those  parts  which  are 
shaded  by  the  surrounding  mountains.  Their  labour 
consists  in  blasting  the  enormous  masses  of  rock-salt, 
piling  them  up  in  exposed  pyramidical  magazines  in  the 
mine,  rehewing  those  which  have  stuck  from  the  action 
of  rain  water,  and  loading  the  mules  which  are  to  convey 
the  salt  to  the  neighbouring  towns  and  the  ports  of  Bar¬ 
celona  and  Tarragona,  whence  it  is  exported  to  England 
and  the  northern  states  of  Europe.  A  single  handful  of 
Cardona  salt  has  twice  the  virtue  of  that  obtained  from 
the  sea  at  Iviza  and  Cadiz,  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  the 
natives  of  Estremadura,  Leon,  Galicia,  Asturias,  Biscay, 
Navarre,  and  Old  Castile  get  their  supply  of  salt  from 
Portugal,  nay,  even  from  the  English  vessels,  which 
bring  it  from  our  northern  counties.  If  it  be  asked  why 
half  Spain  does  not  avail  itself  of  its  own  exhaustless 
treasures,  the  answer  given  is,  that  the  Cardona  salt, 
though  of  superior  quality,  comes  dearer  on  the  whole. 
Whence  does  this  arise,  seeing  that  the  supply  is  so 
abundant?  From  no  other  cause  but  that  there  is  no 
road  to  Cardona ;  and  yet  this  pretty  little  town  is  but 
twenty  leagues  from  the  much  frequented  harbour  of 
Barcelona.  The  only  access  to  Cardona  is  by  a  footway 
across  the  mountains,  so  narrow  as  scarcely  to  admit  of 
two  laden  mules  passing  each  other,  and  in  fact  attended 
with  so  many  delays  and  difficulties  that  the  journey 
takes  six  days,  at  the  end  of  which  the  mules  are  so 
exhausted  as  to  require  several  days’  rest.  Along  the 
whole  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  the  inhabitants  are 
strictly  prohibited  from  carrying  even  a  pint  of  sea-water 
into  their  houses ;  indeed,  so  strict  is  this  law,  that  when 
a  physician  orders  a  sea-bath  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  a 
permit  from  the  police,  and  some  of  its  functionaries  are 
actually  sent  into  the  house  to  ascertain  that,  even  after 
having  been  used,  it  is  all  thrown  away.  All  this  is 
merely  to  prevent  any  one  from  supplying  himself  with 
his  own  salt.  And  yet  the  government  is  so  regardless 
of  its  own  resources,  which  are  ready  prepared  to  its 
hand,  that  it  has  never  even  taken  a  single  step  towards 
making  a  road  from  Cardona  to  Barcelona,  where  the 
people  consume  more  of  the  dirty  sea-salt  from  Iviza 
than  of  the  pure  rock-salt  from  Cardona,  which  is  so 
closely  adjacent  to  them. 

These  mines  are  not  the  property  of  the  crown,  but 
belong  to  the  Duke  of  Medina  Celi,  who  pays  a  heavy 
tax  for  them  into  the  royal  treasury.  The  town,  how¬ 
ever,  belongs  to  the  crown,  as  well  as  the  numerous  salt¬ 
mines  around  it,  which  have  never  been  worked,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  fort,  which  is  built  upon  a  mountain  west¬ 
ward  of  the  town.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  why  this 
fort  was  erected,  or  why  it  has  not  long  since  been 
allowed  to  fall  to  decay  ;  for  the  only  water  found  in  the 
place  is  brackish,  and  unfit  for  drinking  ;  and  the  fort  is 
moreover  commanded  by  two  mountains,  and  cannot  hold 
above  three  hundred  men.  The  garrison  consists  of  a 
company  of  Catalonian  militia,  ill  disciplined  and  badly 
clothed.  There  is  also  great  want  of  artillery,  there 
being  only  eight  ir*on  cannons  and  two  howitzers. 


[September  $9* 

The  town  contains  a  good  square,  a  large  cathedral, 
five  or  six  convents,  and  about  3000  inhabitants ;  it  has 
excellent  wine,  an  abundance  of  game  and  fish,  and  large 
flocks  of  sheep  and  goats.  It  produces  fine  fruit,  such 
as  citrons,  mulberries,  and  almonds ;  and  sends  large 
quantities  of  hazel-nuts  and  pines  to  Barcelona:  its  vege¬ 
tables  are  excellent,  but  the  climate  is  too  rough  for  the 
olive,  orange,  or  the  finer  fruits  of  the  South.  The  in¬ 
habitants  chiefly  maintain  themselves  by  the  sale  of 
various  little  articles  cut  out  of  rock-salt,  such  as  rosaries, 
images,  and  animals.  Provisions  are  uncommonly  cheap, 
but,  with  all  the  resources  which  nature  has  scattered 
around  them,  there  are  but  few  who  are  affluent.  Every 
house  receives  annually  an  aroba  (26  lbs.)  of  salt,  gratis, 
and  plumes  itself  upon  paying  fewer  taxes  than  any  other 
town  in  Catalonia. 

I  conclude  this  account  with  the  reply  made  by  the 
officer  who  conducted  me  over  the  mines,  upon  my  ask¬ 
ing  him  why  no  road  had  yet  been  made  across  the 
mountains.  “  To  make  new  roads,  sir,”  said  he,  “  is 
contrary  to  the  policy  of  the  Spanish  government. 
While  Sicily  was  under  its  sway,  the  magnificent  cause¬ 
ways  built  by  the  Romans  were  destroyed,  and  the  gra¬ 
nary  of  antient  Rome  converted  into  the  abode  of  penury 
and  want ;  for  the  corn-merchants  there  possess  even  now 
royal  privileges,  by  which  they  buy  up  the  corn  at  the 
lowest  prices,  and  there  being  no  roads,  the  farmer  is 
unable  to  convey  his  produce  to  the  market  to  get  a  better 
price.  Had  we  the  means  of  carrying  our  inexhaustible 
natural  treasures  in  large  quantities  and  by  a  quick  con¬ 
veyance  to  our  seaports,  the  consequence  would  be  that 
the  merchants  of  Europe  would  flock  to  us ;  but  our 
government,  with  all  its  appearance  of  tolerance  and  de¬ 
sire  for  improvement,  wishes  for  no  such  visits,  which 
would  but  open  the  minds  of  the  people  to  the  necessity 
that  exists  for  the  innumerable  reforms  of  which  the 
country  stands  in  need.” 


PERICLES. 

[Concluded  from  No.  415.] 

A  truce  for  thirty  years,  concluded  with  Sparta  u.c.  445, 
left  him  at  full  liberty  to  develop  his  domestic  policy. 
This,  setting  aside  the  question  how  far,  in  framing  that 
policy,  he  was  actuated  by  personal  motives,  was  directed, 
first,  to  extend  and  strengthen  the  Athenian  empire  ;  se¬ 
condly,  to  raise  the  confidence  and  self-esteem  of  the 
Athenians  themselves  to  a  level  with  the  lofty  position 
which  they  occupied.  At  this  time,  those  states  which 
during  the  Persian  war  had  entered  into  alliance  with 
Athens  were  reduced  almost  into  the  condition  of  sub¬ 
jects  ;  and  it  was  sought  to  increase  the  power  of  the 
leading  state  by  converting  her  assumed  authority  into  a 
still  more  absolute  and  recognised  dominion.  Before  this 
time  the  contribution,  originally  levied  by  common  con¬ 
sent,  applied  to  common  purposes,  and  kept  in  a  common 
treasury  in  the  sacred  island  of  Delos,  had  been  arbi¬ 
trarily  increased,  and  the  place  of  deposit  had  been 
removed  to  Athens.  The  next  step  was  to  deny  all 
responsibility  as  to  the  application  of  it ;  and  to  maintain 
the  right  of  the  Athenians,  so  long  as  they  fulfilled  the 
original  object  of  its  imposition,  the  protection  of  Greece 
against  the  common  enemy,  to  dispose  of  the  surplus 
after  their  own  desire.  The  means  thus  placed  at  his 
disposal  enabled  Pericles,  during  the  Thirty  Years’  Truce, 
to  carry  still  farther  that  application  of  the  public  re¬ 
venue,  towards  satisfying  the  wants  and  furnishing  the 
amusements  of  the  people,  of  which  we  have  before 
spoken,  and  to  execute  those  architectural  wonders,  which, 
even  more  than  his  military  successes  and  political 
honours,  have  illustrated  his  name  in  all  succeeding  ages. 
The  city  and  the  harbour  of  Piraeus  had  been  for ti tied  by 
Themistocles  ;  the  Long  Walls,  which  connected  the  city 
and  the  harbour,  had  been  built  by  Cimon  on  a  scale 
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which  defied  such  means  of  assault  as  the  military  sci¬ 
ence  of  the  day  could  bring  against  them.  Thus  Athens, 
secure  against  danger  by  land,  and  sure  of  access  to  the 
sea,  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  an  island.  Such  would 
be  the  position  of  Edinburgh,  if  a  line  of  impregnable 
fortifications  were  drawn  around  her,  enclosing  the  city 
and  castle,  extending  down  on  either  side  of  Leith  Walk, 
and  spreading  to  enclose  that  town  and  harbour.  Security 
was  thus  provided  for ;  but  ornament  and  the  splendours 
of  religion  were  still  wanting.  It  was  now  that  the  Acro¬ 
polis  was  covered  with  those  magnificent  and  lasting 
edifices,  which  even  to  this  day  would  scarce  have  shown 
the  injuries  of  time,  if  man  had  spared  them.  A  splendid 
fortified  portal,  called  the  Propylaea,  at  once  guarded  and 
ornamented  the  sacred  precinct,  in  the  middle  of  which, 
among  other  buildings  of  lesser  note,  rose  the  Parthenon, 
or  Temple  of  Minerva,  constructed  of  the  purest  and  most 
brilliant  marble,  and  adorned  within  and  without  by  the 
richest  sculptures,  designed  by  Phidias,  the  Homer  of 
Grecian  art.  The  splendid  porticoes  which  ran  all  round 
it  were  lined  with  the  friezes  and  metopes  which  form  the 
bulk  of  the  Elgin  Marbles  in  the  British  Museum ;  and 
the  pediments  at  either  end  were  filled  with  groups  of 
.  statues,  which,  mutilated  as  they  are,  are  acknowledged 
to  be  second  to  none  among  the  masterpieces  of  antiquity. 
They  were  richly  ornamented  with  gold,  and  relieved,  a 
practice  not  familiar  to  modern  taste,  with  the  most  bril¬ 
liant  colours.  Within  was  the  statue  of  the  goddess,  of 
colossal  size,  and  of  the  most  costly  materials,  ivory  pro¬ 
fusely  ornamented  with  gold.*  While  these  great  un¬ 
dertakings  were  in  progress,  there  could,  at  least  there 
need,  have  been  few  idlers  in  Athens,  so  great  was  the 
variety  of  labour,  more  or  less  skilled,  required  for  their 
completion ;  and  this,  according  to  Plutarch,  was  one  of 
the  chief  motives  which  led  Pericles  to  employ  the  public 
funds  in  this  way,  “  that  all  men  should  have  part  of  the 
common  treasure,  but  not  without  they  earned  it,  and  by 
doing  somewhat.”  Another  and  a  more  exalted  and 
lasting  purpose  is  ascribed  by  Mr.  Thirlwall  to  the 
founder  of  this  magnificence,  that  of  refining  the  national 
taste,  and  exalting  and  endearing  the  state  in  the  eyes  of 
its  citizens.  “  The  exceeding  magnificence  of  the  public 
buildings,  the  more  striking  from  its  contrast  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  simplicity  of  all  private  dwellings,  expressed  the 
majesty  of  the  Commonwealth,  before  which  the  great¬ 
ness  of  the  most  eminent  individual  shrunk  into  nothing. 
They  were  at  the  same  time  monuments  of  the  past  and 
pledges  Qf  the  future.  The  Parthenon  and  the  Propylsea 
might  be  considered  as  trophies  of  Marathon  and  Salamis. 
They  displayed  the  fruits  of  the  patience  and  fortitude 
with  which  Athens  had  resisted  the  barbarians.  They 
indicated  the  new  station  to  which  she  had  risen,  and 
the  abundance  of  the  means  she  possessed  for  maintain¬ 
ing  it.  It  is  probable  that  the  complacency  with  which 
the  Athenians  contemplated  them  from  this  point  of  view 
was  seldom  embittered  by  the  reflection,  that  this  magni¬ 
ficence  was  in  great  part  founded  on  wrong  and  robbery. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  account  which  all  nations  have  to 
render  at  the  bar  of  history,  there  is  probably  not  one 
which  can  appear  with  clean  hands  to  impeach  the  Athe¬ 
nians  on  this  head.  We  must  not,  however,  on  this  ac¬ 
count  shut  our  eyes  upon  the  real  nature  of  their  conduct. 
And  it  may  be  useful  to  remember,  that  not  only  their 
greatness  was  unstable  in  proportion  as  it  rested  upon 
violence  and  fraud ;  but— as  one  of  the  most  splendid 
monuments  of  the  Medicean  age  was  the  occasion  of  an 
irreparable  calamity  to  the  power  which  raised  it — so  the 
great  works  with  which  the  Athenians  now  adorned  their 
city,  both  contributed  to  alienate  and  provoke  the  allies 
at  whose  expense  they  were  executed,  and  to  elate  the 

Some  idea  of  the  construction  and  magnificence  of  this  statue 
may  be  obtained  from  the  description  of  Phidias’s  still  more  cele¬ 
brated  work,  the  statue  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia.  See  ( Penny  Ma¬ 
gazine’  for  1833,  No.  63, 


people  with  that  extravagant  pride  and  confidence  in  its 
own  strength  and  fortune  which  hurried  it  on  to  its 
ruin.”* 

A  more  objectionable  part  of  Pericles’s  administration 
was  that  series  of  measures,  already  alluded  to,  by  which 
the  revenue  was  applied  to  the  temporary  convenience 
and  gratifications  of  the  Athenian  people.  He  increased 
the  number  of  sacrifices  and  religious  ceremonies,  which 
were  followed  by  a  distribution  of  the  flesh  of  the  victims ; 
obtained  a  law  by  which  the  price  of  admission  to  the 
public  theatre,  an  amusement  to  which  the  Athenians 
were  devotedly  attached,  was  advanced  from  the  treasury 
to  the  poor ;  and  another,  by  which  pay  was  granted  to 
those  who  acted  as  judges,  or  rather  perhaps  jurors,  in 
the  courts  of  justice,  a  provision  which,  as  courts  were 
numerous,  and  in  some  of  them  the  jurors  were  reckoned 
not  by  dozens,  but  by  hundreds,  was  an  important  boon 
to  the  poorer  classes,  of  whom  many  made  a  sort  of  live¬ 
lihood  by  attendance  on  the  courts.  And  it  may  have 
served  as  precedent  for  a  much  more  objectionable  mea¬ 
sure,  the  payment  of  attendance  on  the  assemblies  of  the 
people.  Thus  there  grew  up  a  large  class,  indigent  and 
idle,  looking  to  the  treasury  for  support,  by  these  means 
in  peace,  by  pay  and  plunder  in  war,  proud  of  their  con¬ 
sequence  as  members  of  the  sovereign  power  of  Athens, 
and  the  more  inclined  to  exercise  that  power  selfishly  and 
tyrannically,  because  they  had  no  other  title  to  conse¬ 
quence  or  means  of  displaying  it.  The  evils  of  the  system 
however  were  not  fully  developed  in  the  life  of  Pericles  : 
after  his  death  the  misapplication  of  the  revenue  to  tem¬ 
porary  and  trivial  objects  was  carried  much  further  by 
new  aspirants  to  popular  favour,  who  possessed  neither 
his  talents,  his  probity,  nor  his  power  of  restraining  the 
people.  For  we  are  told  by  Plutarch,  that  when  once 
his  influence  was  established,  he  “  changed  his  over-gentle 
and  popular  manner  of  government,  which  he  had  used, 
into  an  imperious  government,  or  rather  to  a  kingly  autho¬ 
rity  ;  but  yet  held  a  direct  course,  and  kept  himself  up¬ 
right,  as  one  that  did,  and  said,  and  counselled  that  which 
was  most  expedient  for  the  commonwealth.” 

While  Pericles  was  thus  labouring  to  render  Athens 
the  focus  of  attraction  to  Greece,  his  own  house,  though 
he  abstained  from  indiscriminate  visiting  and  convivial 
entertainments,  was  the  resort  of  the  most  eminent  teachers 
of  philosophy  and  literature.  We  cannot  here  pass  silently 
over  his  connexion  with  the  celebrated  Aspasia,  a  favourite 
subject  of  allusion  and  ridicule  with  the  scandal-mongers 
and  satirists  of  the  day.  She  was  a  Milesian,  of  great 
beauty  and  talent,  educated  far  above  the  usual  level  of 
the  sex  in  Greece,  with  the  view  of  making  a  profitable 
market  of  her  accomplishments.  Her  condition  in  this 
respect  is  not  to  be  judged  according  to  the  refinement  of 
modern  manners,  still  less  by  the  pure  rules  of  Christian 
morality.  The  fascination  of  her  person,  manners,  and 
conversation  won  for  her  the  enduring  love  of  Pericles, 
who  in  her  behalf  divorced  his  wife,  and  placed  her  at 
the  head  of  his  household  ;  a  legal  marriage  he  was  un¬ 
able  to  contract  with  her.  She  was  his  constant  com¬ 
panion,  the  partner  of  his  counsels,  and  his  adviser  :  she 
engaged  in  equal  terms  in  the  most  abstruse  discussions 
of  the  philosophers  whom  Pericles  loved  to  assemble  at 
his  house  ;  and  her  reputation  for  eloquence  was  such 
that,  in  one  of  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  Socrates  represents 
himself  as  her  pupil,  with  the  intimation  that  she  “  had 
made  many  good  orators,  and  Pericles  among  the  num¬ 
ber.”  Indeed  her  influence  over  the  great  statesman 
afforded  matter  for  continual  attacks  to  the  comic  poets, 
such  as  calling  them  the  Jupiter  and  Juno,  the  Hercules 
and  Omphale  of  Athens.  It  also  gave  ground  occasionally 
to  more  serious  charges ;  for  men  boldly  asserted,  that  to 
gratify  her  personal  animosities,  he  had  engaged  his 
country  in  the  wars  against  Samos  and  Megara.  And 
though  the  influence  of  Pericles  was  too  deeply  rooted  for 
*  ‘  Hist,  of  Greece/  chap,  xviii, 
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his  enemies  to  venture  on  a  direct  attack,  it  is  clear  that 
they  were  numerous  and  powerful,  from  the  success  with 
which  they  aimed  an  indirect  blow  at  both  his  happiness 
and  his  reputation,  by  assailing  some  of  his  most  intimate 
friends.  The  freedom  of  discussion  and  speculative  turn  of 
conversation  encouraged  at  his  house,  where  many  of  the 
speakers  treated  the  received  religion  of  Greece  with  very 
light  respect,  furnished  ground  for  a  criminal  prosecution 
against  his  former  preceptor  and  most  intimate  friend, 
Anaxagoras,  the  issue  of  which  is  not  altogether  clear :  it 
appears  however  that  the  philosopher  found  it  either  ne¬ 
cessary  or  expedient  to  retire  from  Athens  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  life.  Aspasia  was  involved  in  the  same 
charge  of  impiety,  coupled  with  a  grosser  and  more  de¬ 
grading  accusation  ;  and  owed  her  deliverance  to  the 
great  personal  exertions  of  Pericles,  who  condescended  on 
this  occasion  to  use  even  tears  and  personal  entreaties  to 
work  upon  the  judges  in  her  behalf.  These  prosecutions 
took  place  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  :  the  storm  however  soon  blew  over,  and  his  power 
and  reputation  stood  as  high  as  ever  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  with  one  short  exception. 

Another  vexation  which  befel  him  at  a  somewhat 
earlier  date  was  the  persecution  of  his  friend,  the  sculptor 
Phidias,  to  whom,  more  than  to  any  man,  Athens  was  in¬ 
debted  for  her  new-born  splendour.  He  was  first  ac¬ 
cused  of  having  embezzled  part  of  the  gold  which  had 
been  furnished  from  the  treasury  to  ornament  the  statue 
of  Minerva,  to  the  weight  of  40  talents.  This,  however, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Pericles,  who  foresaw  that  the  trea¬ 
sure  thus  consecrated  might  be  required  in  some  future 
need  of  the  state,  had  been  so  arranged  that  the  whole 
could  readily  be  taken  off  without  injury  to  the  statue : 
and  the  charge  was  refuted  by  simply  offering  to  submit 
it  to  the  test  of  experiment.  Another  accusation  was 
then  brought  forward,  that  the  sculptor  had  introduced 
his  own  portrait  and  his  patron’s  in  the  bas-reliefs  which 
ornamented  the  shield  of  the  goddess.  On  this  plea, 
which  involved  a  notion  of  sacrilege,  Phidias  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  prison,  where  he  died.  In  the  charge  of  pecu¬ 
lation,  Pericles,  though  not  included  in  the  accusation, 
was  clearly  involved  :  but  the  historian  Thucydides,  a 
contemporary  of  the  highest  veracity,  and  no  friend  to 
Pericles,  has  testified  to  his  integrity  in  the  strongest 
terms.  Yet  there  was  a  very  general  belief  in  later  times 
that  his  application  of  the  public  money  would  not  bear 
inquiry,  and  that  it  was  in  part  the  desire  to  occupy  the 
minds  of  the  Athenians  with  other  matters  which  induced 
him  to  lead  his  country  into  that  great  contest  between  the 
aristocratic  and  democratic  interests,  commonly  called 
the  Peloponnesian  War.  There  is  a  well  known  story  that 
his  ward  Alcibiades  one  day  inquired  the  reason  of  his 
apparent  perplexity  ;  and  being  told  that  he  was  study¬ 
ing  how  to  render  his  accounts,  replied,  that  he  should 
rather  study  not  to  render  them  at  all.  But  there  were 
causes  enough  for  the  war,  without  attributing  it  to  this 
discreditable  one ;  and  in  truth  the  wonder  is  rather  that 
peace  should  have  lasted  so  long,  than  that  the  inveterate 
jealousy  of  parties  should  have  broken  into  war  at  last. 
Pericles  seems  to  have  been  of  opinion  that  it  could  not 
long  be  averted  :  and  in  that  case,  it  was  not  for  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  Athens  to  purchase  delay  by  fruitless  concessions. 
He  was  also  confident  of  the  success  of  Athens  in  the 
struggle  about  to  commence :  and  had  he  lived  to  bring  it 
to  an  end,  or  had  statesmen  equal  in  prudence  and  talent 
succeeded  to  his  power,  his  anticipations  would,  to  all 
appearance,  have  been  realised.  The  extent  of  his  in¬ 
fluence  is  most  remarkably  shown  by  one  measure  which 
he  persuaded  the  Athenians  to  adopt.  This  was  no  less 
than  a  transfer  of  the  whole  population  of  Attica  with  all 
their  moveables  to  the  space  included  within  the  walls  of 
the  city  and  its  ports,  abandoning  the  country,  without 
resistance,  to  the  invasion  of  the  enemy.  His  grounds 
for  this  were,  the  inexpediency  of  risking  the  limited  body 


of  Athenian  citizens  in  pitched  battles  against  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesian  armies,  which  were  superior  both  in  number 
and  reputation,  and  even  if  defeated,  might  be  recruited 
to  any  amount ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  superiority  of 
the  Athenians  at  sea,  which  enabled  them  to  draw  inex¬ 
haustible  supplies  of  all  things  needful  from  their  subjects 
and  trading  connections,  and  the  strength  of  their  city, 
which  defied  such  methods  of  assault  as  military  skill  had 
yet  invented.  These  advantages,  and  their  abundant 
revenue,  would  enable  them  at  pleasure  to  protract  the 
war ;  while  the  funds  of  the  Peloponnesians,  who  derived 
little  profit  from  trade  and  colonies,  were  not  likely  to  last 
through  an  expensive  struggle.  And  he  warned  them 
not  to  seek  new  conquests,  but  to  content  themselves  with 
defending  what  they  already  enjoyed. 

The  event  proved  the  justice  of  his  views  in  all  respects. 
The  first  invasion  of  Attica  took  place  b.c.  431.  Though 
the  people  had  reluctantly  assented  to  his  policy,  and 
removed  into  the  city,  yet  the  spectacle  of  their  country 
ravaged  by  an  insulting  enemy  tried  their  patience 
severely,  and  they  demanded  with  loud  and  bitter  re¬ 
proaches  to  be  led  into  the  action.  Pericles  remained 
unmoved,  and  would  neither  lead  an  army  to  the  field 
nor  summon  an  assembly  to  deliberate  on  the  subject. 
Trees,  he  said,  when  cut  down  might  shoot  up  again,  but 
men  were  not  so  easily  replaced.  But  he  provided  a  vent 
for  the  active  spirit  of  the  people,  by  sending  various 
expeditions  to  ravage  the  sea-coast  of  the  enemy’s  coun¬ 
try.  At  the  close  of  the  campaign  the  usual  tribute  of 
funeral  honours  to  those  who  had  fallen  in  battle  was 
celebrated ;  a  circumstance  here  mentioned  because 
Pericles  pronounced  the  funeral  oration  on  this  occasion, 
and  in  the  want  of  any  genuine  specimen  of  his  eloquence 
the  speech  attributed  to  him  by  Thucydides,  book  ii.,  be¬ 
comes  doubly  interesting  as  being  very  possibly  a  pretty 
faithful  report  as  to  the  topics  which  Pericles  employed 
on  the  occasion,  and  an  imitation  of  his  style. 

The  second  year  of  the  war  was  more  calamitous.  In 
the  course  of  it  the  celebrated  plague  of  Athens  broke 
out.  The  general  misery  produced  by  this  fearful  visita¬ 
tion  emboldened  the  enemies  of  Pericles  to  institute  a 
prosecution,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  deprived 
of  his  military  command/  and  heavily  fined.  In  the 
following  year  he  recovered  both  his  office  and  his 
ascendency  over  the  people.  But  in  the  summer  b.c. 
429,  he  was  himself  carried  off  by  a  lingering  illness, 
having  already  lost  by  the  pestilence  his  two  legitimate 
sons,  his  sister,  and  the  most  valued  of  his  friends.  The 
death  of  his  younger  son,  a  very  promising  youth,  appears 
to  have  cut  him  to  the  heart.  He  placed  the  funeral 
garland  on  the  head  of  the  corpse,  according  to  custom, 
but  in  doing  so — a  most  unusual  mark  of  emotion — he 
burst  into  tears.  “  When  he  was  near  his  end,  and  ap¬ 
parently  insensible,  his  friends,  gathered  round  his  bed, 
relieved  their  sorrow  by  recalling  the  remembrance  of  his 
military  exploits,  and  of  the  trophies  which  he  had 
raised.  He  interrupted  them,  and  observed  that  they 
had  omitted  the  most  glorious  praise  which  he  could 
claim.  ‘  Other  generals  had  been  as  fortunate,  but  he 
had  never  caused  an  Athenian  to  put  on  mourning:’ — a 
singular  ground  of  satisfaction,  notwithstanding  the  cau¬ 
tion  (herein  alluded  to)  of  his  military  career,  if  he  had 
been  conscious  of  having  involved  his  country  in  the 
bloodiest  war  it  had  ever  waged.  His  death  was  a  loss 
which  Athens  could  not  repair.  Many  were  eager  to 
step  into  his  place ;  but  there  was  no  man  able  to  fill  it ; 
and  the  fragments  of  his  power  were  snatched  by  un¬ 
worthy  hands.  He  died  when  the  caution  on  which  he 
valued  himself  was  more  than  ever  needed  to  guard 
Athens  from  fatal  errors  ;  and  when  the  humanity  which 
breathes  through  his  dying  boast  might  have  saved  her 
from  her  deepest  disgrace.”  (Thirlwall,  ch.  xx.) 
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THE  EMPIRE  OF  JAPAN. 
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Japan  was  first  made  known  to  Europeans  by  Marco 
Polo.  This  intelligent  old  Venetian  traveller  resided  for 
many  years  at  the  court  of  the  great  Kublai  Khan,  the 
■conqueror  of  China.  Being  in  much  favour  with  the 
emperor,  and  employed  in  missions  that  led  him  to  take 
extensive  journeys  throughout  the  Mongol  empire,  he 
obtained  a  knowledge  of  many  parts  of  the.  world,  of 
which  Europeans  were  quite  ignorant ;  and  it  is  affirmed 
in  the  4  Penny  Cyclopaedia, ’  “  that  if  the  name  of  a  dis¬ 
coverer  of  Asia  were  to  be  assigned  to  any  person,  nobody 
would  better  deserve  it.”  Marco  Polo  did  not  visit  Japan. 
He  could  therefore  only  describe  it  from  such  reports  as 
were  made  to  him.  He  calls  Japan  Zipangu,  a  name 
supposed  to  be  formed  from  the  Japanese  Dshi-penkue, 
or,  as  Charlevoix  gives  it  in  French,  “  Gepuan-que,”  the 
meaning  of  which  is,  “  The  kingdom  or  empire  of,  or 
towards,  the  rising  sun.”  We  have  evidently  got  Japan 
from  the  same  word.  Marco  Polo’s  account  of  Japan,  or 
Zipangu,  is  interesting,  and  we  therefore  give  it  from 
Mr.  Marsden’s  translation. 

“  Zipangu  is  an  island  in  the  Eastern  ocean,  situated 
at  the  distance  of  about  1500  miles  from  the  mainland, 
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or  coast  of  Manji.*  It  is  of  considerable  size  ;  its  inlia 
bitants  have  fair  complexions,  are  well  made,  and  are 
civilized  in  their  manners.  Their  religion  is  the  worship 
of  idols.  They  are  independent  of  every  foreign  power, 
and  governed  only  by  their  own  kings.  They  have  gold 
in  the  greatest  abundance,  its  sources  being  inexhaus¬ 
tible  ;  but  as  the  king  does  not  allow  of  its  being  ex¬ 
ported,  few  merchants  visit  the  country,  nor  is  it  fre¬ 
quented  by  much  shipping  from  other  parts.  To  this 
circumstance  we  are  to  attribute  the  extraordinary  rich¬ 
ness  of  the  sovereign’s  palace,  according  to  what  we  are 
told  by  those  who  have  access  to  the  place.  The  entire 
roof  is  covered  with  a  plating  of  gold,  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  we  cover  houses,  or  more  properly  churches,  with 
lead.  The  ceilings  of  the  halls  are  of  the  same  precious 
metal ;  many  of  the  apartments  have  small  tables  of 
pure  gold  considerably  thick ;  and  the  windows  also 

*  “The  distance  of  the  nearest  part  of  the  southern  island  from 
the  coast  of  China,  near  Ning-po,  not  being  more  than  500  Italian 
miles,  we  may  suppose  that  our  author,  in  stating  it  at  1500 
speaks  of  Chinese  miles,  or  li,  which  are  in  the  proportion  of  one. 
third  of  the  former.” — Translator's  Note. 
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have  golden  ornaments.  So  vast  indeed  are  the  riches 
of  the  palace,  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  an  idea  of  them. 
In  this  island  there  are  pearls  also  in  large  quantities,  of 
a  red  (pink)  colour,  round  in  shape,  and  of  great  size; 
equal  in  value  to,  or  even  exceeding,  that  of  the  white 
pearls.  It  is  customary  with  one  part  of  the  inhabitants 
to  bury  their  dead,  and  with  another  part  to  burn  them. 
The  former  have  a  practice  of  putting  one  of  these  pearls 
into  the  mouth  of  the  corpse.  There  are  also  found  there 
a  number  of  precious  stones. 

“  Of  so  great  celebrity  was  the  wealth  of  this  island 
that  a  desire  was  excited  in  the  breast  of  the  grand  Khan 
Kublai,  now  reigning,  to  make  the  conquest  of  it,  and  to 
annex  it  to  his  dominions.  In  order  to  effect  this,  he 
fitted  out  a  numerous  fleet,  and  embarked  a  large  body 
of  troops,  under  the  command  of  two  of  his  principal 
officers.  The  expedition  sailed  from  the  ports  of  Zaitun 
and  Kinsai  (Zaitun  is  probably  Amoy,  and  Kinsai  the 
port  of  Ning-po,  or  of  Chu-san),  and  crossing  the  inter¬ 
mediate  sea,  reached  the  island  in  safety  ;  but  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  jealousy  that  arose  between  the  two  com¬ 
manders,  one  of  whom  treated  the  plans  of  the  other 
with  contempt,  and  resisted  the  execution  of  his  orders, 
they  were  unable  to  gain  possession  of  any  city  or  fortified 
place,  with  the  exception  of  one  only,  which  was  carried 
by  assault,  the  garrison  having  refused  to  surrender. 
Directions  were  given  for  putting  the  whole  to  the  sword, 
and  in  obedience  thereto  the  heads  of  all  were  cut  off, 
excepting  eight  persons,  who,  by  the  efficacy  of  a  diabo¬ 
lical  charm,  consisting  of  a  jewel  or  amulet  introduced 
into  the  right  arm,  between  the  skin  and  the  flesh,  were 
rendered  secure  from  the  effects  of  iron,  either  to  kill  or 
wound.  Upon  this  discovery  being  made,  they  were 
beaten  with  a  heavy  wooden  club,  and  presently  died. 
(The  idea,  says  Mr.  ’Marsden,  of  being  rendered  invul¬ 
nerable  by  the  use  of  amulets  is  common  amongst  the 
natives  of  the  Eastern  islands.) 

“  It  happened  after  some  time  that  a  north  began 
to  blow  with  great  force,  and  the  ships  of  >...  i'artars, 
which  lay  near  the  shore  of  the  island,  were  driven  foul 
of  each  other.  It  was  determined,  therefore,  in  a  council 
of  the  officers  on  board,  that  they  ought  to  disengage 
themselves  from  the  land ;  and  accordingly,  as  soon  as 
the  troops  were  reimbarked,  they  stood  out  to  sea.  The 
gale,  however,  increased  to  so  violent  a  degree  that  a 
number  of  the  vessels  foundered.  The  people  belonging 
to  them,  by  floating  upon  pieces  of  the  wreck,  saved 
themselves  upon  an  island  lying  about  four  miles  from 
the  coast  of  Zipangu.  The  other  ships,  which,  not  being 
so  near  the  land,  did  not  suffer  from  the  storm,  and  on 
which  the  two  chiefs  were  embarked,  together  with  the 
principal  officers,  or  those  whose  rank  entitled  them  to 
command  an  hundred  thousand  or  ten  thousand  men, 
directed  their  course  homewards,  and  returned  to  the 
grand  Khan.  Those  of  the  Tartars  who  remained  upon 
the  island  where  they  were  wrecked,  and  who  amounted 
to  about  thirty  thousand  men,  finding  themselves  left 
without  shipping,  abandoned  by  their  leaders,  and  having 
neither  arms  nor  provisions,  expected  nothing  less  than 
to  become  captives  or  to  perish,  especially  as  the  island 
afforded  no  habitations  where  they  could  take  shelter  and 
refresh  themselves.  As  soon  as  the  gale  ceased  and 
the  sea  became  smooth  and  calm,  the  people  from  the 
mainland  of  Zipangu  came  over  with  a  large  force  in 
numerous  boats,  in  order  to  make  prisoners  of  the  ship¬ 
wrecked  Tartars,  and  having  landed,  proceeded  in  search 
of  them,  but  in  a  straggling  disorderly  manner.  The 
I'artars,  on  their  part,  acted  with  prudent  circumspec¬ 
tion,  and  being  concealed  from  view  by  some  high  land 
m  the  centre  of  the  island,  whilst  the  enemy  were  hurry¬ 
ing  in  pursuit  of  them  by  one  road,  made  a  circuit  of 
the  coast  by  another,  which  brought  them  to  the  place 
where  the  fleet  of  boats  was  at  anchor.  Finding  these 
all  abandoned,  with  colours  flying,  they  instantly  seized 


them,  and  pushing  off  from  the  island,  stood  for  the 
principal  city  of  Zipangu,  into  which,  from  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  colours,  they  were  permitted  to  enter  unmo¬ 
lested.  Here  they  found  few  of  the  inhabitants  besides 
women.  When  the  king  was  apprised  of  what  had 
taken  place,  he  was  much  afflicted,  and  immediately 
gave  directions  for  a  strict  blockade  of  the  city,  which 
was  so  effectual  that  not  any  person  was  suffered  to  enter 
or  to  escape  from  it  during  six  months  that  the  siege 
continued.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time  the  Tartars, 
despairing  of  succour,  surrendered  upon  the  condition  of 
their  lives  being  spared.  These  events  took  place  in  the 
course  of  the  year  1264.  The  grand  Khan  having 
learned,  some  years  after,  that  the  unfortunate  issue  of  the 
expedition  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  dissension  between 
the  two  commanders,  caused  the  head  of  one  to  be  cut 
off,  and  the  other  he  sent  to  the  savage  island  of 
Zorza.” 

Ksempfer  quotes  from  the  Japanese  annals  an  account 
of  this  attempt  at  conquest  by  Kublai  Khan,  thus  con¬ 
firming  the  general  accuracy  of  Marco  Polo.  The 
annals,  however,  take  no  notice  of  the  rather  extraordinary 
event  mentioned  towards  the  end  of  the  quotation,  and 
simply  state  that  the  entire  expedition  perished ;  a  result 
attributed  to  the  favour  and  protection  of  the  gods  of 
Japan.  The  date,  1264,  Mr.  Marsden  remarks,  must 
be  an  error  of  some  one  of  Marco  Polo’s  transcribers,  as 
the  true  period  should  be  1280-81. 

Marco  Polo  was  the  guiding  star  of  Columbus  ;  and 
during  the  years  in  which  he  nursed  the  visions  which 
led  to  the  discovery  of  America,  the  hope  of  finding  the 
golden  island  of  Zipangu,  or  Cipango,  as  well  as  Cathay, 
inspired  him  with  persevering  zeal.  On  his  first  voyage 
he  fancied  Cuba  was  Zipangu ;  and  in  the  same  year, 
1492,  a  German  geographer,  who  had  accompanied  the 
Portuguese  navigator  Diogo  Cam  in  his  voyage  of  disco¬ 
very  along  the  coasts  of  Guinea,  made  a  terrestrial  globe, 
in  which  he  placed  Zipangu  at  no  great  distance  to  the 
west  of  the  islands  of  Cape  Verd.  The  progress  of  dis¬ 
covery  dispelled  these  errors.  The  Portuguese,  during 
the  next  half  century,  in  their  active  career,  both  or  con¬ 
quest  and  discovery,  explored  the  eastern  seas  and  coun¬ 
tries  of  Asia;  and  in  1542  one  of  their  navigators  was 
driven  by  a  storm  into  a  harbour  of  the  principal  island 
of  Japan,  the  Zipangu  of  Marco  Polo.  He  was  treated 
with  great  kindness  by  the  natives,  for  the  rigid  restric¬ 
tion  which  now  for  exactly  two  centuries  has  prohibited 
all  access  to  the  country  was  then  unknown,  dhe  Por¬ 
tuguese  were  not  slow  in  availing  themselves  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  extending  their  commerce;  and  in  1549  a 
young  Japanese  who  had  been  taken  to  Goa,  and  was 
baptized,  induced  the  Jesuits  to  send  a  mission  to  Japan. 
Amongst  the  first  wTho  arrived  was  Xavier,  the  apostle 
of  the  Indies.”  The  progress  of  the  Jesuits  was  at  first 
very  slow,  for  they  had  all  the  difficulties  attendant  on 
the  acquisition  of  language  and  acquaintance  with  cus¬ 
toms.  Ksempfer  says,  “  The  fathers  being  then  as  yet 
unacquainted  with  the  manners,  customs,  language,  and 
policy  of  the  Japanese,  were  obliged  to  get  their  sermons, 
and  what  else  they  had  to  propose  to  the  people,  trans¬ 
lated  into  Japanese  by  not  over  skilful  interpreters,  and 
the  Japanese  words  expressed  in  Latin  characters  ;  which 
being  done,  they  read  out  of  their  papers  what  they  did 
not  understand  themselves,  and  in  a  maimer,  as  may  easily 
be  imagined,  which  could  not  but  expose  them  to  the 
laughter  of  a  less  serious  and  inattentive  audience.”  But 
perseverance  conquered  these  difficulties.  They  esta¬ 
blished  themselves  in  the  country,  and  built  a  college  at 
the  great  city  of  Meaco ;  a  rough  English  captain,  who 
visited  Japan  in  1612,  and  who  speaks  rather  contemp- 
tuouslv  of  the  Jesuits,  admits  that  they  had  accomplished 
some  good.  “  The  Portuguese  Jesuits,”  he  says,  “  have 
a  stately  college  in  this  city,  very  well  furnished  with 
,  men  of"  that  society ;  they  breed  up  ,  abundance  of 
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Japanese  youth,  reading  philosophy  and  divinity  to  them, 
making  a  great  many  of  them  preachers,  and,  I  suppose, 
at  last  Jesuits  too.  There  is  no  doubt  but  they  endea¬ 
vour  to  make  them  as  good  as  they  can,  and,  amongst 
other  arts,  teach  some  of  those  that  are  peculiar  to  their 
order.  They  have  the  New  Testament  translated  into 
the  Japanese  tongue  ;  and  besides  this  hopeful  set  breed¬ 
ing  up  in  the  college,  there  are  reckoned  five  or  six 
thousand  that  profess  Christianity  in  Meaco.” 

While  the  Jesuits  were  thus  prosecuting  their  labours, 
their  commercial  countrymen  were  also  successfully  esta¬ 
blishing  themselves  in  Japan.  A  number  of  marriages 
between  the  Portuguese  and  the  Japanese  took  place ; 
and  as  the  Portuguese  acquired  wealth,  and  thought  their 
footing  firm  in  the  country,  they  became  proud  and  over¬ 
bearing.  This  led  to  ill-feeling.  Those  of  the  Japanese 
who  were  attached  to  their  old  customs  and  religious 

O 

practices  became  naturally  jealous  of  the  proud  foreigners, 
and  of  those  of  their  countrymen  who  adhered  to  them ; 
and  thus  two  parties  were  formed  ;  one,  by  far  the  most 
numerous,  attached  to  the  old  institutions  and  old  state 
of  things  ;  the  other,  much  inferior  in  numerical  strength, 
but  active  and  numerous  enough  to  irritate  into  hatred 
the  growing  jealousy.  Meanwhile  the  Dutch,  and  also 
the  English,  were  trying  to  undermine  the  influence  of 
the  Portuguese,  and  to  get  a  share  of  the  Japanese  trade. 
In  Harris’s  4  Collection  of  Voyages,’  a  Mr.  William 
Adams  is  termed  the  first  Englishman  44  that  we  know 
of  that  visited  the  great  island  of  Japan.”  He  went  as 
pilot  to  a  Dutch  trading  fleet,  consisting  of  five  sail, 
which  left  the  Texel  in  1598.  After  enduring  much 
from  storm  and  sickness,  and  losing  sight  of  their  com¬ 
panions,  the  crew  of  the  vessel  in  which  Mr.  Adams 
sailed  reached  Japan  in  a  very  exhausted  state.  44  But,” 
says  the  narrator,  44  ’twas  their  ill  luck  to  meet  with 
Portuguese  and  Jesuits  here.  They  were  forced  to  make 
use  of  them  for  interpreters  indeed,  but  they  had  far 
better  been  without  any,  and  chose  rather  to  have  used 
the  silent  language  of  gestures  and  signs  than  employed 
such  interpreters  as  they  were.  For  these  men  gave  that 
character  of  them  that  they  commonly  give  of  their 
European  neighbours  in  all  parts  of  the  world  where 
they  meet  them — that  they  were  spies  or  pirates,  and  not 
trading  men,  as  they  themselves  pretended.  And  this 
set  the  Japanese  so  against  them,  that  Mr.  Adams  tells 
us  he  was  apprehensive  at  one  time  that  they  should  have 
had  the  fate  of  pirates  in  that  country,  which  is  to  be  set 
up  upon  crosses.  Now,  when  a  company  of  poor  sea¬ 
men  came  to  throw  themselves  upon  their  mercy,  as  it 
were,  in  a  strange  country,  where  they  were  not  able  to 
speak  for  themselves,  and  where  their  lives  and  liberties 
depended  entirely  upon  the  people’s  good  opinion  of  them, 
to  go  and  serve  them  at  that  rate  was  an  unpardonable 
piece  of  villainy,  and  an  action  so  very  inhuman  and 
base,  as  was  only  fit  for  Portuguese  and  Jesuits  to  be 
guilty  of.” 

Mr.  Adams,  however,  escaped  the  danger  of  being- 
executed  as  a  pirate  ;  and  being  sent  for  by  the  emperor, 
resided  with  him  several  years.  According  to  his  own 
account,  he  “  had  so  great  a  stroke  at  court  that  even  the 
Jesuits  themselves  were  willing  to  make  use  of  his  inte¬ 
rest  there,  and  courted  him  to  be  their  patron  ;  and  he 
declares  that  by  his  means  both  Spaniards  and  Portu¬ 
guese  received  several  favours  from  the  emperor,  which 
they  were  otherwise  in  no  likely  way  of  obtaining.” 
Speaking  of  the  trade  in  Japan,  Mr.  Adams  says  that 
“  silks  and  cloths  are  very  vendible  commodities  there, 
and  that  for  ready  money.  The  Japanese  have  where¬ 
withal  to  be  very  good  paymasters,  and  can  afford  to 
give  the  best  rates  for  a  commodity,  having  gold  and 
silver  enough  in  their  own  country.  A  very  happy 
people  to  be  both  rich  and  wise,  and  have  these  advan¬ 
tages  so  eminently — money  and  wit,  which  do  seldom 
meet  together.  He  tells  us  the  Dutch  were  admitted  to 


a  free  trade  there,  and  had  very  good  acceptance  with 
the  emperor ;  and  had  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
him  to  send  a  ship  or  two  well  laden  thither  every 
year.” 

The  same  4  Collection  of  Voyages’  contains  an  account  of 
44  the  eighth  voyage  set  forth  by  the  East  India  Company, 
with  three  ships  under  the  command  of  Captain  John 
Saris.”  Captain  Saris  attempted  to  establish  an  English 
factory  at  Japan.  On  his  arrival  at  Firando,  one  of  the 
numerous  small  islands  which  lie  close  to  the  larger  islands 
composing  Japan,  and  where  the  Dutch  had  a  trading 
station,  he  was  very  kindly  received.  The  natives,  says 
the  Captain,  44  were  very  highly  pleased  with  the  enter¬ 
tainment  we  gave  them  ;  and  our  English  music  made 
no  small  part  of  their  diversion  and  pleasure  a-shipboard  ; 
they  made  no  scruple  of  promising  all  the  encouragement 
and  kindness  they  could  afford  us,  especially  upon  the 
presenting  of  our  king’s  letters,  which  they  received  with 
a  wonderful  joy  and  satisfaction.  This  letter  the  governor 
would  not  pretend  to  open,  till  he  had  sent  for  Auge ,  as 
he  called  him,  to  interpret  it  to  him.  This  auge  signifies 
in  their  language  a  pilot ;  and  the  person  intended  by  it 
was  no  other  than  Mr.  Adams,  our  countryman  and 
friend,  and  at  this  time  a  man  of  no  little  note  and  signifi- 
cancy  in  Japan.  A  despatch  was  sent  away  immediately 
for  him,  as  likewise  to  the  great  emperor  up  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  to  give  him  notice  of  our  arrival  and  business.”  An 
order  came  for  Captain  Saris  to  visit  the  Japanese  em¬ 
peror  ;  and  in  obeying  it  he  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
a  large  portion  of  the  country,  visiting  the  chief  cities, 
Meaco,  and  Yedo,  which  he  calls  Eddo.  He  procured  a 
licence  for  the  English  to  trade  at  Japan,  a  copy  of  which 
is  given  in  the  account.  It  commences,  44  We  give  free 
licence  to  the  subjects  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  viz., 
Sir  Thomas  Smith,  governor  and  company  of  the  East 
India  merchants  and  adventurers,  for  ever  safelv  to  come 
into  any  of  the  ports  of  our  empire  of  Japan,  with  their 
ships  and  merchandises,  without  any  hindrance  to  them 
or  their  goods.  And  to  abide,  buy,  sell,  and  barter,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  manner,  with  all  nations  ;  to  tarry  here 
as  long  as  they  think  good,  and  to  depart  at  their  plea¬ 
sures,”  &c.,  &c. 

The  Dutch,  who  had  previously  established  themselves 
at  Firando,  were  jealous  of  the  English ;  and  the  Portu¬ 
guese  were  jealous  of  both.  There  are  several  letters 
given  from  a  Mr.  Cocks,  wTho  was  left  by  Captain  Saris 
in  charge  of  the  English  Station  at  Firando ;  in  one  of 
them,  dated  in  1619,  the  following  odd  story  is  told: 
Mr.  Cocks,  44  having  gone  to  do  his  duty  to  the  emperor, 
on  the  coming  in  of  the  English  ships,  found  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  a  certain  boasting  Dutchman,  that  told  the  emperor 
strange  stories  of  his  own  country,  and  extolled  his  king 
of  Holland  to  the  skies,  as  the  greatest  and  most  potent 
prince  in  all  that  part  of  the  world,  together  with  a  vast 
deal  of  such  stuff  as  that.  But  he,  who  understood  the 
Japan  language,  though  the  Dutchman  thought  he  did 
not,  told  him,  before  the  emperor,  that  he  need  not  have 
told  his  majesty  such  a  lie  as  that,  since  all  the  world  knew 
that  they  had  no  king  in  Holland,  but  only  a  stadtholder, 
who  did  not  so  much  govern  the  people  as  the  people  go¬ 
verned  him.  And  whereas  he  had  the  impudence  to  say 
that  his  king,  as  he  called  him,  held  all  other  princes  of 
Christendom  in  subjection ;  ’twas  well  known  that  the 
king  of  England  had  been  his  country’s  protector,  or  they 
had  never  been  in  a  condition  to  come  and  make  a  noise 
abroad  in  the  world.  The  Dutchman  was  pretty  much 
confounded  to  lose  his  king  all  of  a  sudden ;  but  there 
was  no  help  for  that ;  and  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese 
that  were  there  at  the  time  well  knew  the  truth  of  what 
was  said.  The  company  were  extremely  diverted,  and 
there  was  old  laughter  amongst  the  Europeans  to  see  the 
Dutchman  so  bewildered  to  find  out  his  king,  which  they 
very  well  knew  he  never  could  do.” 

Meanwhile,  the  hatred  and  jealousy  between  the  Por- 
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tuguese,  and  the  natives  professing  Christianity,  and  the 
great  body  who  adhered  to  the  old  superstitions,  had  been 
growing  stronger  every  day.  So  early  as  1590,  it  had 
broken  out  into  an  open  feud,  and  many  lives  were  lost. 
Events  also  occurred  which  placed  them  in  the  situation  of 
parties  politically  opposed  to  each  other.  The  supreme 
authority  in  J  apan  had  been  usurped ;  and  the  usurper, 
doubtless  to  consolidate  his  authority,  patronized  the 
stronger  party,  and  discouraged  the  weaker.  Still,  though 
restrictions  were  laid  upon  the  exertions  of  the  Jesuits, 
they  were  not  altogether  proscribed,  until  the  rash  indis¬ 
cretion  of  some  Franciscans  brought  down  the  vengeance 
of  the  court.  These  friars  (whose  conduct  Charlevoix, 
himself  a  Jesuit,  repeatedly  and  severely  censures)  arrived 
from  Manilla,  and  in  spite  of  the  pressing  solicitations  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  in  defiance  of  imperial  authority,  set 
about  building  a  church,  and  publicly  preaching  in  the 
streets  of  Meaco.  For  this  they  urged  the  very  proper 
plea  that  we  “  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  men.”  But 
in  their  zeal  they  forgot  another  great  guiding  rule  laid 
down  for  missionaries,  to  “  be  wise  as  serpents  and  harm¬ 
less  as  doves,”  for  they  excited  the  Japanese  to  destroy 
their  idols,  and  even  went  the  length  of  attempting  to  set 
fire  to  a  temple.  From  this  period  the  power  and  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Portuguese  and  the  Jesuits  declined  rapidly, 
and  the  native  Christians  were  exposed  to  all  manner  of 
insults  from  their  countrymen.  Mr.  Cocks,  the  English 
resident  at  Firando,  writing  in  1614,  speaks  of  “a  civil 
war  being  ready  to  commence  that  threatens  very  great 
calamities  to  the  whole  country;”  and  in  1619  mentions 
the  dreadful  sufferings  to  which  the  Christians  were  ex¬ 
posed  The  Portuguese  affirmed  that  the  Dutch,  in  their 
zeal  to  supplant  them,  replied  to  the  question,  if  they  were 
Christians, — no,  that  they  were  Dutchmen.  Ksempfer 
denies  this,  and  says  that  the  reply  was,  that  they  were 
Christians,  hut  of  a  different  sect  from  the  Portuguese 


priests.  Mr.  Cocks,  in  describing  the  persecution  to 
which  the  Japanese  Christians  were  subjected,  states  that 
“  they  made  their  very  children  martyrs  writh  them,  and 
carried  them  in  their  arms  to  the  stake,  choosing  rather 
to  resign  them  to  the  flames,  than  leave  them  to  he  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  Pagan  religion.”  Under  one  of  the  plates  in 
Charlevoix’s  book  on  Japan  is  this  inscription — “Father 
Spinola,  attached  to  a  stake,  giving  his  benediction  to  a 
child  of  four  years,  who  is  going  to  be  beheaded.” 

The  Dutch  found  on  board  a  Portuguese  vessel  letters 
addressed  by  a  Japanese  of  rank  to  the  king  of  Portugal. 
They  were  forwarded  to  the  governor  of  Firando,  and  by 
him  to  the  emperor  of  Japan.  These  letters  were  said  to 
contain  proofs  of  an  extensive  plot  amongst  the  Portu¬ 
guese  and  Japanese  Christians  against  the  emperor.  The 
reputed  writer  of  them  was  condemned  and  executed; 
and  immediately  afterwards,  in  1637,  appeared  the  decree 
which,  from  that  day  to  this,  has  shut  up  Japan  from  all 
foreign  access.  It  was  ordained  that  “  the  whole  race  of 
the  Portuguese,  their  mothers  and  nurses,  and  whatever 
belongs  to  them,  shall  be  banished  to  Macao,”  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  settlement  in  China ;  native  Christians  were 
ordered  to  be  arrested  and  committed  to  prison,  and  re¬ 
wards  were  to  be  paid  for  the  discovery  of  priests  and 
Christians;  the  Japanese  were  forbidden  to  leave  their 
own  country,  and  foreigners  were  prohibited  from  enter¬ 
ing  Japan,  under  the  severest  penalties. 

Several  thousands  of  the  Japanese  Christians  rose  in 
arms,  and,  taking  possession  of  an  old  fortification  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  place  called  Simabarra,  determined 
to  defend  themselves  to  the  last  extremity.  The  emperoi 
called  upon  the  Dutch,  as  a  proof  of  their  sincerity  as 
allies,  to  aid  him  in  reducing  the  insurgents.  Feeling 
their  own  influence  to  be  tottering,  they  complied,  and 
sent  a  ship  of  wrar  to  batter  the  place.  It  was  taken ; 
and  it  is  affirmed  that  40,000  Japanese  perished  in  this 
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insurrection.  In  the  same  year,  1638,  the  buildings  on 
the  little  island  of  Firando  were  demolished,  and  the 
Dutch  removed  to  an  island  in  the  harbour  of  Nagasaki, 
the  only  port  that  from  that  time  has  been  open  to 
foreigners.  An  attempt  was  made  by  the  Portuguese,  in 
1640,  to  recover  their  lost  footing ;  they  sent  an  embassy 
from  Macao,  which  consisted  in  all  of  73  persons.  The 
emperor  of  Japan  paid  little  respect  to  the  rights  or  pri¬ 
vileges  of  ambassadors.  The  Portuguese  were  arrested, 
and  all  executed,  with  the  exception  of  twelve  men,  who 
were  turned  adrift  in  a  small  vessel,  with  a  haughty 
message  from  the  emperor,  that  if  the  king  of  Portugal 
dared  to  set  foot  in  the  empire  of  Japan,  he  would  re¬ 
ceive  the  same  treatment.  These  twelve  men  were  never 
afterwards  heard  of. 

We  owe  to  the  Dutch  almost  all  the  information  that 
has  been  collected  respecting  Japan  during  the  two  cen¬ 
turies  in  which  it  has  been  shut  to  foreigners.  The 
greater  part  of  what  is  known  respecting  the  interior  has 
been  gathered  in  the  annual  journeys  made  from  Naga¬ 
saki  to  Yedo,  the  metropolis,  the  Dutch  being  required 
to  send  a  yearly  embassy  to  the  emperor.  Three  indi¬ 
viduals  who,  at  different  times,  held  the  post  of  physician 
to  the  Dutch  factory,  and  who  had  the  opportunity  of 
visiting  Yedo,  have  written  accounts  of  Japan.  These 
are,  Engelbert  Kaempfer,  who  visited  Yedo  in  1690  and 
1691;  Thunberg,  in  1775  and  1776 ;  and  M.  de  Siebold, 
who  passed  the  years  1823  to  1830  at  Japan.  The 
latter  made  a  large  collection  of  Japanese  books,  manu¬ 
scripts,  maps,  pictures,  coins,  vases,  and  of  natural  and 
artificial  productions  or  manufactures.  Isaac  Titsingh, 
who  was  head  of  the  Dutch  factory  at  Nagasaki  from 
1779  to  1784,  made  a  similar  collection,  which  was  scat¬ 
tered  at  his  death.  Father  Charlevoix,  a  Jesuit,  wrote  a 
‘  History  of  Japan,5  and  other  individuals  have  added 
illustrative  particulars,  such  as  Captain  Golownin,  who 
was  made  prisoner  by  the  Japanese  in  1811.  But  the 
rigour  and  determination  with  which  the  authorities  still 
maintain  the  non-intercourse  system  is  shown  by  a  recent 
publication,  ‘  Journal  of  an  Expedition  from  Sincapore 
to  Japan,5  by  Dr.  Parker.  The  author  was  in  a  vessel 
which  was  fitted  out  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  return¬ 
ing  seven  shipwrecked  Japanese  to  their  own  country, 
and,  under  cover  of  that,  to  attempt  to  open  a  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  people.  The  vigilance  of  the  authorities 
caused  the  latter  portion  of  the  scheme  to  fail.  At  each 
place  where  a  landing  was  attempted  to  be  made,  the 
vessel  was  first  warned  off,  and  then  fired  upon,  to  com¬ 
pel  it  to  go  away. 

Kaempfer  compares  the  appearance  and  position  of  the 
Japanese  islands  to  those  of  the  British  islands ;  and  on 
looking  at  the  map,  the  comparison  seems  fair  and  ob¬ 
vious  in  several  points.  The  British  islands  are  a  group 
lying  off  the  north-west  coast  of  Europe;  the  Japanese 
are  a  group  lying  off  the  north-east  coast  of  Asia.  In 
each  group  there  is  one  large  or  chief  island,  containing 
the  principal  cities,  and  constituting  the  bulk  and  main 
body  of  the  kingdom  or  empire.  In  each  case  these 
principal  islands  are  long  and  comparatively  narrow, 
stretching  over  several  degrees  of  latitude  from  south  to 
north.  The  German  Ocean,  as  an  enclosed  sea,  may 
bear  some  comparison  to  the  sea  of  Japan,  and  the  strait 
of  Corea  to  the  strait  of  Dover.  The  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  present  to  be  about  26,000,000 ;  that  of  the 
empire  of  Japan  is  conjectured  to  be  about  25,000,000. 

The  number  of  islands  composing  the  empire  of  Japan 
is  unknown.  There  are,  however,  three  large  islands, 
which,  with  a  number  of  islands  or  islets,  compose  what 
is  properly  the  empire.  The  names  of  the  three  islands, 
which  lie  close  to  each  other,  are  Kiousiou,  Sitkokf,  and 
Niphon,  the  largest.  These  cover  about  as  many  de¬ 
grees  of  latitude,  from  south  to  north,  as  do  the  British 
islands.  But  at  the  northern  end  of  Niphon  is  the  island 


of  Yesso,  which,  though  not  included  in  what  is  properly 
called  the  empire,  is  a  dependency  of  it ;  it  is  about  as 
large  as  Ireland.  Beyond  Yesso,  covering  the  sea  between 
it  and  the  southern  point  of  the  projecting  peninsula  of 
Kamschatka,  are  the  Kurile  islands,  on  some  of  which 
the  Japanese  have  settlements.  Taking  in  Yesso,  the 
Japanese  islands  extend  from  the  31st  to  the  45th  degree 
of  north  latitude,  and  are  roughly  calculated  as  containing 
about  160,000  square  miles,  or  about  40,000  more  than 
the  British  islands. 

The  sea  around  the  islands  of  Japan  is  dangerous, 
from  sudden  storms  and  the  extreme  shallowness  of 
the  shores.  This  physical  circumstance  assists  the  Ja¬ 
panese  authorities  in  maintaining  their  non-intercourse 
system.  Large  European  vessels  cannot  lie  near  to  the 
land ;  and  for  the  same  reason  the  Japanese  vessels  or 
junks  are  of  small  draught  of  water.  The  climate  of 
the  southern  portion  of  the  country  has  been  compared 
to  that  of  England.  “  Japan,55  says  Kaempfer,  “  boasts 
of  a  happy  and  healthful  climate.  The  air  is  very  in¬ 
constant,  and  subject  to  frequent  changes ;  in  the  winter 
it  snows,  and  there  are  occasionally  sharp  frosts;  the 
summer,  on  the  contrary,  particularly  during  the  dog- 
days,  is  intolerably  hot.  It  rains  frequently  throughout  the 
whole  year,  but  with  the  greatest  profusion  in  the  months 
of  June  and  July.”  Waterspouts  are  occasionally  formed 
in  the  adjoining  seas — “  the  Japanese  fancy  that  they  are 
a  kind  of  water-dragons  flying  up  into  the  air.”  Japan 
is  also  liable  to  earthquakes,  which  have  occasionally 
done  great  damage;  they  “happen  so  frequently  that 
the  natives  dread  them  no  more  than  we  Europeans  do 
an  ordinary  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning.  They  are 
of  opinion  that  the  cause  of  earthquakes  is  a  huge  whale 
creeping  under  ground,  and  that  they  signify  nothing .” 

The  interior  of  the  islands  is  yet  too  slightly  known  to 
be  described  with  any  minuteness  or  accuracy.  Even 
the  coasts  are  far  from  being  laid  down  with  distinctness. 
The  general  aspect  of  the  islands  may  be  described  as 
varying  from  the  hilly  to  the  mountainous.  This  is 
more  especially  the  case  with  the  large  island  of  Niphon; 
the  rapidity  with  which  its  rivers  run  down  to  the  sea  is 
stated  as  a  proof  of  its  being  generally  elevated  in  the 
centre.  Volcanoes,  both  active  and  extinct,  occur  on  the 
large  and  small  islands  :  in  the  large  dependent  island  of 
Yesso  there  is  a  bay  called  Volcano  Bay,  having  a  vol¬ 
cano  on  each  side  of  the  bay. 

From  the  populousness  of  the  empire  of  Japan,  all  the 
large  islands  abound  with  towns  and  villages.  The 
capital  of  the  empire  is  Yeddo,  sometimes  called  Jedo, 
Iedo,  and  Eddo,  though  Yeddo  seems  to  be  the  generally 
received  orthography.  It  lies  on  the  east  side  of  the 
island  of  Niphon,  on  the  gulf  of  Yeddo.  Captain  Saris, 
from  whose  account  we  have  already  quoted,  saw  it  in 
1612,  and  describes  it  as  “glorious  in  its  appearance,  the 
very  tiles  of  the  houses  being  gilded,  and  the  posts  of  the 
doors  set  off  with  a  shining  varnish.  They  have  no 
glass  windows,  but  all  of  board,  which  open  in  leaves, 
and  are  very  delicately  painted.  There’s  a  causey  runs 
clever  through  the  chief  street  of  the  city,  which  street  is 
as  broad  as  any  in  England,  and  a  fine  river  passes  along 
by  or  rather  underneath  the  causey.  At  every  fifty  paces 
there’s  a  well-head  substantially  fitted  up  of  freestone, 
and  served  with  buckets  for  the  people  to  fetch  water 
with  in  case  of  fire.”  Being  the  residence  of  the  em¬ 
peror  and  the  court,  it  is  a  very  populous  city,  being 
supposed  to  contain  from  a  million  to  a  million  and  a 
half  of  inhabitants.  On  this  subject  the  Japanese  in¬ 
dulge  in  great  exaggeration.  “  They  showed  us,”  says 
Captain  Golownin,  “  a  plan  of  the  capital,  and  told  us 
that  a  man  could  not  walk,  in  one  day,  from  one  end  of 
it  to  the  other.  When  we  questioned  the  Japanese  re¬ 
specting  its  population,  they  affirmed  that  it  contained 
upwards  of  ten  millions  of  inhabitants,  and  were  very 
I  angry  when  we  doubted  it.  They  brought  us,  the  next 
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day,  a  paper  from  one  of  their  officers  who  had  been 
employed  in  the  police  in  Yedo.  It  was  stated  in  this 
paper  that  the  city  of  Yedo  has  in  its  principal  streets 
280,000  houses,  and  in  each  of  them  there  live  from  30 
to  40  people.”  The  city  is  subject  to  frequent  fires. 
In  1703,  one  of  the  earthquakes  that  commonly  occur 
iii  Japan  nearly  destroyed  it,  when  many  thousand  per¬ 
sons  perished.  The  emperor’s  palace  occupies  a  large 
enclosed  space  in  the  centre  of  the  city. 

The  next  city  is  Meaco,  the  residence  of  the  Dai'ri,  or 
spiritual  emperor.  It  is  an  inland  city,  and  is  supposed 
to  contain  about  half  a  million  of  inhabitants.  “  Some 
Europeans,”  says  Golownin,  “  call  the  residence  of  the 
spiritual  emperor  Miako  or  Meaco.  The  word  means 
metropolis,  and  is  given  by  the  Japanese  to  this  city  as 
a  distinction.  Its  proper  name  is  Kio,  and  Kioto  the 
name  of  the  province.”  “  We  took  Meaco  in  our  way,” 
says  Captain  Saris ;  “  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  cities  in 
Japan,  and  a  place  of  mighty  trade.  All  the  tradesmen 
dwell  in  a  part  of  the  city  by  themselves  ;  the  Japanese 
think  it  very  unseemly  and  irregular  to  have  men  of  so 
many  several  professions  and  businesses  mixed  together, 
as  they  are  in  oJier  places ;  they  are  for  making  all  of 
the  same  trade  neighbours  to  one  another.  The  most 
magnificent  temple  of  the  whole  country  is  here  at  Meaco, 
built  of  freestone,  and  as  long  as  St.  Paul’s  in  London 
(he  means  old  St.  Paul’s),  arched,  adorned  with  mighty 
pillars,  and  as  lofty  as  that.”  Xavier,  in  1553,  says  that 
he  was  informed  that  Meaco,  previous  to  some  devasta¬ 
tion  which  it  had  suffered,  actually  contained  180,000 
houses.  Kaempfer  states  that  it  contained  6000  temples, 
and  that  he  took  a  whole  day  riding  through,  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  though  not  exactly  in  a  straight  line. 

There  are  three  other  towns  which  rank  with  Yedo  and 
Meaco  as  imperial  towns,  forming  the  five  imperial  towns 
of  Japan.  These  are  Osaka  and  Sakay,  on  the  coast,  at 
no  great  distance  from  Meaco ;  and  Nagasaki,  on  the  island 
of  Kiousiou.  The  Dutch  factory  was  removed  to  Naga¬ 
saki  in  1638,  from  the  island  of  Firando.  It  is  placed 
on  a  little  island  in  the  harbour  called  Desima,  united  to 
the  mainland  by  a  bridge.  The  word  Sima  means  an 
island  or  peninsular  piece  of  land,  and  occurs  frequently 
in  Japanese  names  of  places,  as  the  reader  may  remark 
by  glancing  over  a  map.  Desima  is  said  to  mean  the 
island  in'  advance  or  in  front,  as  lying  before  the  town  of 
Nagasaki. 

The  English  factory  founded  by  Captain  Saris  at  Fi¬ 
rando  had  been  broken  up  about  the  year  1623,  about 
fifteen  years  before  the  removal  of  the  Dutch  to  Naga¬ 
saki.  An  attempt  was  made  in  1674  to  revive  the  Eng- 
glish  commercial  intercourse.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
English  vessel  in  the  port  of  Nagasaki,  it  was  boarded  by 
the  Japanese  authorities,  and  the  Captain  told  them  that 
he  came  with  licence  from  the  king  of  England,  for  the 
East  India  Company  to  trade  and  have  commerce  with 
them,  as  had  been  done  several  years  before,  but  not  these 
forty-nine  years  past,  and  presented  them  with  a  copy  of 
the  licence  granted  in  1612  to  Captain  Saris  by  the  em¬ 
peror  of  Japan.  The  Japanese  governor  and  his  assist¬ 
ants  perused  it  with  much  attention,  and  then  asked  for 
the  original  with  the  emperor’s  seal  attached  to  it.  The 
English  captain  replied,  that  when  the  establishment  was 
broken  up,  the  original  treaty  was  returned  to  the  impe¬ 
rial  council.  The  Japanese  then  inquired  if  England  was 
at  peace  with  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  also  what  was  the 
religion  of  the  English,  with  other  questions.  They  went 
away,  and  coming  back  again,  said  that  if  the  English 
would  be  content  to  trade  as  the  Dutch  did,  they  should 
be  permitted  to  do  so  ;  but  then,  according  to  the  Japanese 
custom  and  manner,  it  was  necessary  that  the  guns,  am¬ 
munition,  and  boats  should  be  delivered  into  their  hands, 
to  be  carried  ashore  for  safe  custody.  Boats  were  placed 
round  the  ship,  filled  with  soldiers.  After  many  delays 
and  repeated  examinations  of  the  captain  and  his  crew, 


an  order  at  last  came  from  the  emperor  requiring  the 
English  ship  to  be  gone,  their  arms  were  returned  to  them 
in  the  harbour,  and  forty  Japanese  boats  having  towed 
the  vessel  out,  the  ammunition  was  then  delivered,  but 
with  strict  charges  not  to  fire  off  any  guns  on  the  coast. 

Several  other  attempts  to  open  a  communication  with 
Japan  were  made  at  different  times,  but  were  baffled  much 
in  the  same  way.  Indeed  the  inducements  to  attempt 
establishing  a  trade  became  less  from  year  to  year,  so 
that  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  the  Dutch  were 
entertaining  the  idea  of  withdrawing,  on  account  of  the 
insignificancy  of  the  trade,  and  breaking  up  their  factory 
at  Nagasaki.  In  the  present  century,  “The  war  with 
England,”  says  Captain  Golownin,  “  having  prevented 
the  Dutch  from  trading  direct  to  Japan,  they  freighted 
ships  in  the  United  States  of  America  with  valuable  car¬ 
goes  for  Japan.  These  ships  entered  Nagasaki  under 
the  Dutch  flag.  The  cargoes  were  delivered  before  the 
Japanese  began  to  take  particular  notice  that  both  these 
ships  and  their  crews  differed  very  much  in  appearance 
from  the  vessels  and  seamen  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
see.  But  suspicion  was  in  particular  excited  by  the  supe¬ 
rior  quality  of  the  goods,  which  were,  in  fact,  all  English; 
the  governor,  on  discovering  this,  immediately  ordered 
the  ships  to  be  reloaded  and  dismissed  the  harbour.” 

The  attempts  of  the  Russians  to  open  an  intercourse 
were  also  resisted.  Krusenstern,  who  conducted  an  em¬ 
bassy  to  Nagasaki  in  1805,  was  compelled  to  submit  to 
the  closest  inspection,  and  to  deliver  up  his  powder  and 
arms.  The  Russians  were  not  permitted  to  go  in  their 
boats  even  a  short  distance  from  the  ship,  except  to  a 
barren  spot  on  a  small  island,  where  they  were  hedged  in 
with  bamboos  so  as  to  be  precluded  from  the  sight  of  any¬ 
thing  but  the  heavens,  as  the  Japanese  forgot  to  put  a 
roof  on.  An  official  document  delivered  to  Captain  Go¬ 
lownin  warned  the  Russians  that  they  would  be  “  driven 
back  by  cannon-balls,”  if  they  attempted  to  open  an  in¬ 
tercourse.  “  Our  countrymen,”  say  the  pertinacious 
authorities,  “  wish  to  carry  on  no  commerce  with  foreign 
lands  ;  for  we  know  no  want  of  necessary  things.  Though 
foreigners  are  permitted  to  trade  at  Nagasaki,  even  to 
that  harbour  only  those  are  admitted  with  whom  we  have 
for  a  long  time  maintained  relations,  and  we  do  not  trade 
with  them  for  the  sake  of  gain,  but  for  other  import¬ 
ant  objects.  From  the  repeated  solicitations  which  you 
have  hitherto  made  to  us,  you  evidently  imagine  that  the 
customs  of  our  country  resemble  those  of  your  own  :  but 
you  are  very  wrong  in  thinking  so.  In  future,  it  will  be 
better  to  say  no  .more  about  a  commercial  connexion.” 

Nagasaki  is  supposed  to  contain  about  70,000  inhabit¬ 
ants.  The  harbour  is  strictly  watched  and  guarded  ;  it 
is  long  and  narrow,  the  water  gradually  and  rapidly 
diminishing  in  depth,  from  40  fathoms,  outside  the  port, 
to  4  fathoms,  off  the  Dutch  factory. 

The  wood-cut  on  the  first  page  of  this  Supplement  will 
give  an  idea  of  a  Japanese  seaport  town.  It  represents 
Simonoseki,  a  small  seaport  on  the  south-western  extremity 
of  the  island  of  Niphon,  on  the  strait  which  divides  at 
this  part  Niphon  from  Kiousiou.  It  lies  in  the  route  taken 
by  the  Dutch  embassy  in  going  from  Nagasaki  to  Yedo. 
From  Nagasaki  this  route  crosses  the  island  of  Kiousiou 
to  Kokura ;  then  passing  from  that  town  it  crosses  the 
strait  to  Simonoseki,  on  the  island  of  Niphon ;  from  Simo¬ 
noseki  it  travels  to  the  great  trading  city  of  Osaka,  and 
from  thence  to  Yedo.  In  a  subsequent  paper  we  shall  give 
some  account  of  this  annual  embassy.  Simonoseki  lies  at 
the  foot  of  a  range  of  hills,  which  here  come  close  to  the 
sea ;  by  looking  at  the  wood-cut,  the  reader  will  remark  that 
the  houses  are  generally  of  one  story,  which  is  the  general 
characteristic  of  Japanese  houses;  they  are  mostly  built  of 
wood.  The  towns  thus  occupy  a  large  extent  of  surface. 
The  streets  are  extremely  narrow,  and  the  houses,  except 
those  of  the  rich,  stand  close  to  each  other.  This  causes 
a  fire,  when  it  breaks  out,  to  be  very  destructive.  One 
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chief  remedy  in  the  case  of  a  fire  consists  in  pulling  down 
the  houses  adjoining,  which  is  comparatively  easy,  as  they 
are  made  up  o i  beams  and  thin  boards. 

The  other  wood-cut,  representing  a  public  road  in 
Japan,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  mode  of  travelling.  “  I 
had  a  palanquin,”  says  Captain  Saris,  “  or  one  of  their 
sedans,  provided  for  me ;  and  a  fresh  supply  of  men 
drawn  out  of  every  place  successively,  for  the  office  of 
carrying  me  therein  when  I  was  tired  of  my  horse;  and 
for  the  greater  state  a  slave  appointed  to  run  with  a  pike 
before  the  palanquin.  The  king’s  harbingers  also  went 
before,  and  took  up  our  lodgings  on  the  road.  This  part  of 
the  journey  was  very  pleasant  and  easy;  the  way  for  the 
most  part  was  exceeding  even  and  plain,  and  wherever 
there  was  any  rugged  mountainous  ground  a  smooth 
level  passage  was  cut  through  it.  This  road  (one  of  the 
great  roads  through  the  island  of  Niphon)  is  all  along 
good  gravel  and  sand;  ’tis  divided  into  leagues  for  the 
benefit  of  travellers,  and  at  every  league’s  end  are  two 
small  hills  raised,  of  either  side  one,  and  upon  each  of 
them  a  fair  tree  planted ;  the  design  of  which  marks  is 
to  make  travellers  competent  judges  of  the  length  of  their 
own  journeys,  that  so  they  may  not  be  abused  by  the 
hackney  men  and  those  that  let  out  horses,  and  pay  for  a 
greater  number  of  miles  than  they  have  rode.  All  along 
the  road  you  meet  with  a  world  of  people  passing  to  and 
fro,  and  ever  and  anon  towns  and  pleasant  villages,  farms 
and  country-houses ;  and  sometimes  temples  standing  at 
a  little  distance  in  shady  groves,  with  the  habitations  of 
the  priests  all  round  about  them.” 

“  The  rich  Japanese,”  says  Captain  Golownin,  “make 
a  great  show  with  their  equipages.  The  princes  and 
most  distinguished  people  have  carriages  which  resemble 
our  old  fashioned  ones,  and  were  introduced  into  Japan 
by  the  Dutch.  They  are  sometimes  drawn  by  horses, 
but  for  the  most  part  by  oxen.  But  they  are  more  com¬ 
monly  carried  in  chairs,  like  the  sedan  chairs  in  Europe. 
They  also  ride  on  horseback,  but  consider  it  as  vulgar  to 
hold  the  bridle  themselves ;  the  horse  must  be  led.” 

The  different  villages  are  obliged  to  maintain  the  roads 
in  their  vicinity.  There  are  post-houses  along  the  lines 
of  roads  for  supplying  post-horses,  bearers,  travelling 
servants,  &c.  These  post-houses  are  distinct  from  the 
inns.  Thunberg,  in  travelling  between  Osaka  and 
Meaco,  compares  the  appearance  of  the  country  to  that 
of  Holland  for  neatness  and  regularity.  The  whole  space 
on  both  sides,  as  far  as  he  could  see,  was  nothing  but  a 
fertile  field  ;  and  he  passed  through  a  continual  succes¬ 
sion  of  villages,  built  along  the  sides  of  the  roads.  The 
only  wheel-carriages  seen  by  Thunberg  were  on  the  road 
between  Osaka  and  Meaco  ;  the  one  town  standing  in 
somewhat  of  the  same  relation  to  the  other  as  Liverpool 
does  to  Manchester.  For  though  Meaco  is  distinguished 
as  the  residence  of  the  spiritual  emperor,  it  is  also  a  chief 
manufacturing  town,  and  Osaka  is  one  of  the  greatest 
seaports  in  Japan,  and  so  gay  a  town  withal,  that  the 
Japanese  have  a  name  for  it  signifying  “  the  theatre  of 
pleasure.” 

The  commercial  intercourse  of  the  Japanese  is  entirely 
internal,  with  the  exception  of  the  guarded  commerce 
with  the  Dutch  and  the  Chinese.  The  intercourse 
amongst  themselves  is  kept  up  by  coasting-vessels,  and 
by  the  roads.  There  is  a  custom-house  in  each  port, 
which  has  the  superintendence  of  the  loading  and  unload¬ 
ing  of  goods,  levies  the  duty,  &c.  They  have  also  officers 
having  functions  analogous  to  our  liarbour-masters  ;  and 
for  the  advantage  of  the  merchants  the  government  pub¬ 
lishes  a  kind  of  commercial  gazette,  which  contains  an 
account  of  the  prices  of  goods  in  different  parts  of  the 
empire.  The  state  of  the  crops  is  also  watched,  and  par¬ 
ticulars  communicated  from  time  to  time.  Owing  to 
the  variety  in  the  climate  and  productions  of  Japan  there 
is  considerable  inducement  to  keep  up  the  internal  traffic. 
Thus  the  northern  part  of  Niphon  abounds  with  wood, 


but  is  deficient  in  rice,  which  is  grown  abundantly  in  the 
southern  parts.  Wood  being  very  valuable  to  the 
Japanese  for  building  and  other  purposes,  there  is  in 
these  two  commodities  alone  a  staple  of  commerce.  The 
cultivation  of  cotton,  the  manufacture  of  salt,  extensive 
fisheries  along  the  coasts,  the  growth  of  tea  and  tobacco, 
which  are  used  to  an  extent  as  to  be  necessaries  of  ex¬ 
istence,  the  production  and  manufacture  of  silk,  the  work¬ 
ing  and  manufacture  of  copper  into  kettles,  fire-irons,  and 
kitchen  utensils,  steel  manufactures,  such  as  the  making 
of  swords,  daggers,  and  metallic  mirrors,  manufacture  of 
porcelain,  in  which  they  excel  the  Chinese,  the  cultivation 
of  vegetable  productions,  which  constitute  a  favourite 
article  of  diet,  next  to  rice  and  fish,  &c.,  all  supply  the 
industrious  Japanese  with  active  employment. 

The  origin  of  the  Japanese  is  uncertain ;  from  the  cast 
of  their  features  they  are  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
Mongol  race.  It  seems  probable  that  the  civilization  of 
the  country  was  derived  from  China.  The  Japanese  tra¬ 
ditions  o-arry  up  their  origin  to  demi-gods.  “  Though 
traditions  of  this  sort,”  said  an  intelligent  Japanese  to 
Captain  Golownin,  “  are  ridiculous  and  incredible,  yet 
we  must  not  disturb  the  belief  of  the  people  in  them,  as 
this  may  be  useful  to  the  state.  They  cause  the  people 
to  prefer  themselves  to  all  other  nations,  to  despise  foreign 
manners,  and,  in  general,  everything  that  is  foreign  ; 
and  the  Japanese  have  learned  by  dear-bought  experience 
that  it  has  always  been  attended  with  misfortune  to  them 
when  they  adopted  anything  foreign,  or  suffered  foreigners 
to  interfere  in  their  concerns.  Besides,  the  same  pre¬ 
judice  that  teaches  a  people  to  love  their  country  binds 
them  to  their  native  soil,  and  hinders  them  from  ex¬ 
changing  it  for  a  foreign  land.” 

This  quotation  gives  the  rationale  of  the  continued 
existence  of  the  Dai’ri,  or  spiritual  emperor,  in  Japan, 
long  after  he  has  lost  all  actual  power.  The  Dai'ri,  as  an 
hereditary  monarch,  is  supposed  to  be  descended  from 
the  Kami,  or  demi-gods,  who,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of 
heaven,  peopled  Japan.  The  tendency  of  the  Oriental 
mind  to  combine  spiritual  and  temporal  power  in  one 
individual  is  well  known ;  our  own  Druidism  has  been 
conjectured  by  Sir  James  Macintosh  to  be  of  Eastern 
origin.  But  in  an  early  state  of  sdciety,  when  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  government  are  scarcely,  if  at  all,  understood,  it 
seems  a  very  natural  result  that  temporal  power  should 
be  submitted  to,  because  enforced  by  sanctions  which 
claim  a  spiritual  or  divine  origin. 

The  Dairi  of  Japan  was  the  supreme  monarch,  but 
exercised  a  large  portion  of  his  authority  through  a 
deputy,  whose  official  name  was  Koubo,  and  who  was 
commander-in-chief,  with  other  high  functions.  There  is 
a  title  of  honour  amongst  the  Japanese — Sama — to  which 
our  word  lord  is  perhaps  an  equivalent.  It  is  applied  to 
various  ranks,  up  to  the  highest.  An  ambitious  Koubo 
Sama  set  an  example  of  aspiring  to  be  the  master,  not 
the  highest  servant,  of  the  Dai'ri.  The  struggles  which 
arose  out  of  this,  and  also  from  one  Koubo  Sama  at¬ 
tempting  to  supplant  another,  kept  Japan  long  in  an 
unquiet  state,  until  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  one,  more  successful  or  abler  than  the  rest, 
succeeded  in  establishing  his  authority.  This  was  the 
Koubo  Sama  who  granted  to  Captain  Saris  a  licence  to 
the  English  to  trade  in  Japan.  But  his  authority  was  not 
established  without  a  fearful  sacrifice  of  life  ;  and  partly 
out  of  the  jealousy  of  the  usurper  arose  the  expulsion  of 
the  Portuguese,  the  extinction  of  Christianity,  and  the 
shutting  up  of  Japan.  Captain  Saris  mentions  the  terrible 
evidences  of  an  unquiet  and  scarcely  settled  state,  and 
also  the  vengeance  of  a  conqueror,  in  the  crosses  and 
gibbets  with  the  mangled  bodies  of  executed  persons, 
which  met  his  eye  in  profusion,  especially  near  to  the 
capital.  But  though  the  Dai'ri  was  deprived  of  all  actual 
power,  the  cunning  or  dextrous  Koubo  Samas  have  care¬ 
fully  preserved  his  hereditary  existence,  still  affecting  to 
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pay  him  the  greatest  respect,  and  to  obey  him.  Any 
law  issued  must  have  the  signature  of  the  Dairi.  He  is 
maintained  at  Meaco  in  great  state  as  a  sacred  person  ; 
the  hereditary  succession  is  carefully  provided  for ;  and 
at  stated  periods,  having  long  intervals  between  them,  the 
Koubo  Sama  comes  with  much  pomp  to  visit  the  Dairi, 
and  to  pay  his  affected  homage. 

The  supreme  authority  in  Japan  may  be  considered  as 
divided  between  the  emperor  and  a  few  of  the  higher 
branches  of  the  princes.  The  emperor,  though  considered 
as  absolutely  supreme,  is  in  fact  not  so,  his  council 
possessing  very  great  influence  in  affairs  of  state.  The 
whole  structure  of  authority  in  Japan  may  be  considered 
as  resting  on  a  basis  of  hereditary  descent.  Society  is 
divided  into  different  classes — the  reigning  princes,  the 
nobility,  priests,  soldiers,  merchants,  mechanics,  peasants, 
and  slaves.  The  military  profession  is  held  in  honour ; 
and  the  common  people  give  the  soldiers  the  title  of  sama 
(lord,  or  sir,  according  to  rank)  in  addressing  them.  Obe¬ 
dience  to  authority  is  much  insisted  on ;  and  from  the 
prevalence  of  the  doctrines  of  Confucius  the  government 
may  be  considered  as  strengthened  by  the  force  of 
opinion.  But  the  severity  with  which  the  law  is  put  in 
force  against  offenders,  real  or  supposed,  makes  obedience 
as  much  a  result  of  fear  as  of  opinion.  The  families  of 
the  princes  who  are  sent  to  govern  districts  are  obliged  to 
reside  at  Yedo  ;  and  being  in  the  hands  of  the  emperor, 
give  to  his  authority  a  strong  influencing  power. 

The  extraordinary  faith  (or  principles)  of  Buddhism  was 
introduced  into  Japan  from  China  about  the  middle  of 
the  sixth  century.  The  original  or  primitive  religion  of 
Japan  still  exists,  though  much  disfigured.  “  The  adhe¬ 
rents  of  this  religion,”  says  Golownin,  “  believe  that  they 
have  a  preference  before  the  others,  because  they  adore 
the  antient  peculiar  divinities  called  Kami,  that  is,  the 
immortal  spirits,  or  children  of  the  highest  Being,  who 
are  very  numerous.  They  also  adore  and  pray  to  saints 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  by  a  life  agreeable  to 
heaven,  uncommon  piety,  and  zeal  for  religion.  They 
build  temples  to  them.  The  spiritual  emperor  is  the 
head  and  high-priest  of  this  religion.”  The  opinions  of  i 
Confucius  and  of  the  Brahmins,  mixed  up  with  many 
mean  and  debasing  superstitions,  are  to  be  found  in 
Japan.  But  many  of  the  educated  Japanese  are  mate¬ 
rialists. 

The  account  of  the  captivity  of  Captain  Golownin  is 
calculated  to  make  us  think,  on  the  whole,  very  highly 
of  the  national  character  of  the  Japanese,  especially  when 
all  circumstances  are  considered.  He  was  captured  by 
treachery,  and  the  bay  in  which  he  and  his  companions 
were  taken  prisoners  was  named  by  the  Russians  Deceit 
Bay.  But  in  consequence  of  outrages  which  had  been 
previously  committed  at  some  of  the  Japanese  settlements 
on  the  Kurile  Islands,  the  Japanese  were  very  jealous 
and  fearful  of  the  Russians.  Besides,  it  is  at  the  peril 
of  the  lives  of  the  authorities,  even  in  the  distant  settle¬ 
ments  of  Japan,  to  open  any  communication  with  fo¬ 
reigners.  Captain  Golownin  was  the  commander  of  a 
Russian  vessel ;  he  repeatedly  tried  to  open  a  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  authorities ;  and  in  Deceit  Bay  on  j 
Kounashir,  the  nearest  Kurile  island  to  Yesso,  he  was, 
after  many  manoeuvres,  invited  to  a  conference.  Having 
gone  with  two  officers  and  a  few  men,  he  was,  after  being 
hospitably  entertained,  suddenly  overpowered,  while  his 
vessel  was  fired  upon  and  compelled  to  leave  the  coast. 
At  first  the  prisoners  were  very  roughly  used,  carried 
over  to  the  large  island  of  Yesso,  and  kept  confined  in 
the  city  of  Khakodade,  and  then  in  the  populous  city  of 
MatsmaY,  both  on  the  sea-shore  of  the  strait  of  Sangar, 
which  divides  Yesso  from  the  northern  end  of  Niphon. 
But  though  Yesso  is  only  a  dependency  of  Japan,  go¬ 
verned  by  noblemen  who  come  from  Yedo  for  stated 
periods,  and  whose  families  are  kept  in  the  capital  as  a 
security  for  their  behaviour,  as  soon  as  the  Russian  pri¬ 


soners  came  in  contact  with  the  regular  authorities  they 
were  treated  with  great  consideration.  Even  an  ill- 
judged  attempt  of  Captain  Golownin  and  some  of  his 
companions  to  effect  their  escape,  during  which  they  were 
absent  several  days,  suffering  great  hardships  and  vainly 
trying  to  seize  a  boat,  was  not  made  matter  of  very  serious 
complaint.  Had  they  escaped,  the  disgrace  of  the 
governor  of  Yesso  would  probably  have  followed,  as  he 
allowed  them  considerable  indulgences ;  yet  on  their  re¬ 
capture,  their  motives  in  attempting  to  escape  were  ap¬ 
preciated,  and  after  a  mild  rebuke,  they  were  confined 
with  some  rigour  for  a  little  time,  and  then  allowed  their 
former  indulgences.  After  being  kept  about  two  years 
and  three  months,  they  were,  not  without  tedious  nego¬ 
tiation,  given  up  to  the  Russians;  but  their  Japanese 
companions,  from  the  governor  downwards,  parted  from 
them  with  expressions  of  congratulation  at  their  obtaining 
their  liberty,  and  regret  at  parting  with  them. 

Such  is  a  very  brief  view  of  the  interesting  empire  of 
Japan.  It  has  long  contained  within  it  much  of  what  we 
call  civilization.  There  is  a  supreme  authority,  law  ad¬ 
ministered,  a  strict  police  maintained,  highways,  with 
accommodation  for  travelling,  and  a  regular  post;  arts 
and  manufactures  carried  on  ;  schools  for  the  instruction 
of  youth  ;  reading  and  writing  is  a  very  common  accom¬ 
plishment  ;  they  are  no  mean  proficients  in  much  that 
may  be  called  science ;  they  have  amusements,  such  as 
the  drama  ;  are  fond  of  gardens  ;  and  in  spite  of  all  the 
vices  of  their  exclusive  system  of  government,  calculated 
to  foster  admiration  of  themselves  and  contempt  for  others, 
there  is,  on  the  whole,  a  very  kindly  and  liberal  spirit 
amongst  the  people..  They  are  insatiably  curious,  teasing 
an  unfortunate  stranger  with  a  pertinacity  more  determined 
than  that  of  a  New  England  man,  as  to  his  birth-place, 
parentage,  country,  customs,  &c.,  &c.  Their  morals  are 
not  the  strictest ;  but  they  are  a  superior  race  to  the  ma¬ 
ritime  Chinese,  having  more  pride  and  not  so  much 
duplicity,  especially  of  the  mean  and  tricky  kind.  The 
bulk  of  the  people  would  not  be  averse  to  intercourse 
with  foreigners,  if  the  law  was  not  maintained  so  strictly ; 
and  perhaps  a  time  is  not  far  distant  when  we  may  get 
freer  access  to  Japan. 


Head  of  a  Japanese. 
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COLONIZATION  OF  GREENLAND. 


Towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  an  Icelandic  or 
Norwegian  rover,  named  Gunnbedrn,  discovered  the 
western  coast  of  Greenland,  having  been  driven  towards 
it  by  a  storm.  Whether  the  scanty  vegetation  really  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  delightful,  after  the  hardships  he  had  en¬ 
dured,  or  he  wished  to  tempt  his  countrymen  to  visit  it, 
is  uncertain ;  but  the  inappropriate  name  of  Greenland 
came  into  use,  and  still  continues  the  designation  of  a 
country  described  as  “  one  immense  glacier.”  Eirik  the 
Red,  having,  as  it  is  stated,  committed  a  murder  in  Ice¬ 
land,  sailed  for  Greenland ;  and  having  spent  some  time 
on  its  inhospitable  shores,  returned  with  flattering  ac¬ 
counts  of  its  green  and  fertile  valleys,  and,  by  offering  to 
conduct  a  colony  to  settle  amongst  them,  procured  his 
pardon.  A  number  of  vessels  set  sail,  under  his  com- 
Vol.  VII. 


mand  and  direction ;  but  encountering  a  storm,  several 
were  cast  away,  or  driven  back  to  Iceland,  and  only 
about  one-half  reached  their  place  of  destination.  Those 
however  who  did  arrive  set  to  work  in  earnest,  and  the 
foundation  of  a  colony  was  laid,  which  flourished  for 
three  or  four  hundred  years.  “  As  the  distance,”  says 
Dr.  Henderson,  speaking  on  the  supposition  that  the  Ice¬ 
landic  colony  had  been  planted  on  the  eastern  shores  of 
Greenland,  “between  the  two  countries  was  little  more 
than  two  hundred  miles,  a  regular  intercourse  was  esta¬ 
blished  between  them ;  and  the  number  of  settlers  in¬ 
creased  so  rapidly,  that,  soon  after  the  introduction  of  the 
Christian  religion,  about  the  year  1000,  a  number  of 
churches  were  built  along  the  cast  coast,  and  a  bishop 
was  appointed  to  superintend  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of 
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the  colony.  He  was  a  suffragan  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Drontheim  in  N  orway.  For  the  space  of  more  than  three 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  a  regular  intercourse  was  carried 
on  between  the  colony  and  Denmark  or  Norway.  In  the 
year  1406,  the  last  bishop  was  sent  over  to  Greenland. 
Since  then,  the  colony  has  not  been  heard  of.  Its  loss 
has  been  attributed  to  the  wars  which  took  place  at  that 
time  between  the  Danes  and  Swedes,  which  prevented  the 
trading  vessels  from  putting  to  sea,  and  to  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  vast  shoals  of  ice  around  the  coast,  by  which  they 
have  been  rendered  totally  inaccessible.” 

At  the  last  accounts  of  this  colony,  it  was  stated  to  be 
composed  of  nearly  200  villages.  The  question  then 
arose, — Did  the  colony  still  exist,  though  shut  out  from 
all  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world  ?  “  A  current, 
which  issues  from  under  the  great  masses  of  ice  enclosing 
the  Pole,  runs  southward  alone;  the  eastern  coast  of  Green- 
land,  carrying  down  an  immense  body  of  heavy  drift  ice. 
This  ice  sometimes  occupies  the  whole  extent  of  ocean 
between  Greenland  and  Iceland,  and  often  forms  a  belt 
round  Cape  Farewell,  reaching  from  120  to  160  miles 
out  to  sea.”*  Had  then  this  impenetrable  barrier  been 
formed  since  the  Icelandic  colony  was  planted  in  Green¬ 
land  ?  Were  villages  and  churches,  Christianity,  and  a 
civilized  people,  still  to  be  found,  though  shut  up  in  a 
world  of  their  own,  by  “  eternal  ”  ice?  Some  ventured  to 
affirm  that  the  colony  had  been  planted  on  the  western 
side  of  Greenland,  and  that  its  disappearance  must  have 
been  caused  by  a  piratical  expedition,  or  by  a  contagious 
disease,  or  perhaps  by  both  combined.  But  others  as 
warmly  contended  for  the  eastern  site ;  and  there  was 
romance  enough  in  the  idea  to  excite  controversy.  Dr. 
Henderson,  resting  his  judgment  on  the  opinion  of  Egede, 
a  Norwegian  clergyman,  inclined  to  the  opinion  which 
supposed  the  eastern  coast  to  be  the  site  of  the  colony. 
He  expressed  an  anxious  and  natural  wish  for  its  re-dis¬ 
covery,  and  for  “  an  account  of  the  state  of  religion  and 
science  among  them,  after  they  have  been  shut  for  so 
long  a  period  from  all  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  1 
world.  That  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  colonists  may 
still  exist,  although  cut  off  from  any  supplies  from  Denmark,  i 
is  rendered  probable  by  the  circumstance  that  in  Egede’s  ! 
time  the  barrier  of  ice,  as  far  as  he  explored  it,  did  not 
connect  with  the  shore,  but  left  a  space  of  open  water,  in 
which  the  inhabitants  might  catch  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
fish  for  their  support.” 

The  question  seems  now  to  have  been  set  at  rest  by  the 
exertions  of  an  enterprising  Danish  officer,  Captain  Graah. 
He  contrived,  in  1829,  to  make  his  way  from  the  western  i 
to  the  eastern  coast  of  Greenland.  There  were  no  ruins 
to  be  found,  which  might  indicate  that  a  civilized  people 
once  dwelt  there ;  and,  in  his  opinion,  the  low  tract  of  j 
country  along  the  coast  was  far  too  limited  for  the  exist-  ! 
ence  of  such  a  colony,  containing  so  many  villages.  It 
seems  unreasonable,  too,  to  suppose  that  the  access  to  the 
eastern  coast  should  have  been  so  widely  different,  a  few 
hundred  years  ago,  from  what  it  is  now.  We  must  there¬ 
fore  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  ancient  Icelandic 
colony  was  planted  on  the  western  side,  along  the  shores 
of  Davis’s  Strait,  where  ancient  ruins,  especially  of  churches, 
occur,  apparently  putting  the  conclusion  beyond  a  doubt. 
The  cause  of  the  extinction  of  the  colony  must  be  left  to 
conjecture,  though  various  causes  might  readily  occur  to 
any  one,  who  considers  the  situation  of  the  colonists  at  a 
time  when  intercourse  was  far  from  being  regularly  esta¬ 
blished. 

The  modern  colonization  of  the  western  coast  of  Green¬ 
land  is  owing  to  the  exertions  of  the  Norwegian  clergy¬ 
man,  who  thought  that  the  site  of  the  ancient  colony  was 
on  the  eastern  coast.  Flans  Egede,  who  had  long  medi¬ 
tated  the  attempt,  at  last  being  aided  by  subscriptions,  and 
receiving  the  sanction  of  the  authorities,  planted  a  mis¬ 
sionary  settlement  in  the  year  1721  on  the  western  coast, 

*  ‘  Penny  Cyclopsedia/  article  Greenland. 


near  64°  north  latitude.  This  he  named  Godthaab — Good 
Hope.  Fie  struggled  with  many  difficulties  for  about 
ten  years,  when  he  was  joined  by  the  Moravians  in  1733. 
After  the  missionaries  had  established  themselves  the 
Danes  began  to  frequent  the  coast,  and  gradually  a  num¬ 
ber  of  settlements  were  formed,  which  rank  now  as  colo¬ 
nies  of  Denmark.  These  are,  lying  from  south  to  north, 
Julianshaab  (61°  N.  lat.),  with  1400  or  1500  inhabit¬ 
ants  ;  Frederikshaab,  Lichtenfels,  Godthaab,  and  New 
Hernhut,  Sukkertoppen,  Holsteinborg,  Egedesminde, 
Christianshaab,  Jacobshavn,  Ritenbenk,  and  Upperna- 
vik,  the  latter  lying  on  the  shores  of  Baffin’s  Bay,  as  far 
north  as  72°  48'.  There  are  not  above  300  Danish  colo¬ 
nists  in  these  settlements  ;  but  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  natives  have  established  themselves  at  them.  The 
Danes  procure,  as  articles  of  commerce,  seal -skins,  fur, 
eider-down,  train-oil,  whalebone,  and  fish. 

The  long-continued  and  patient  exertions  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  to  convert  and  civilize  the  natives  are  well 
known.  They  have  now  about  L200  under  their  care 
who  may  be  termed  Christians,  and  who  have  the  benefit 
of  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures  translated  into  their  own 
language.  The  entire  number  of  natives  in  Greenland 
who  have  intercourse  with  Europeans  is  supposed  to 
amount  to  about  6000. 

The  natives  of  Greenland  are  the  Esquimaux,  a  widely- 
spread  national  family,  with  whose  characteristics  we 
have  become  familiar,  from  the  many  expeditions  that 
have  been  made  in  recent  years  to  the  northern  parts  of 
America.  They  are  found  in  Labrador,  and  spread  over 
the  American  coasts  of  the  Arctic  ocean,  in  Greenland, 
and  on  the  islands  between  America  and  the  Pole,  as  far 
as  they  are  inhabitable.  “  The  inhabitants,”  says  an  old 
account  of  Greenland,  “  are,  generally  speaking,  of  a 
ripe  olive  colour  (some  also  black),  of  a  mean  stature, 
with  black  hair,  flat  noses,  and  thick  lips.  They  are 
nimble  and  strong,  rather  desperate  than  courageous, 
thievish,  treacherous,  and  revengeful ;  for  they  would 
steal  before  the  mariners’  faces,  and  kill  them  after  they 
had  been  well  entertained  by  them,  but  are  very  affec¬ 
tionate  to  one  another  and  their  country.  In  the  winter 
they  come  from  the  sea-shore  to  the  valleys,  where  they 
have  their  little  villages,  consisting  of  caves,  round  like 
an  oven,  made  close  to  one  another  at  the  foot  of  a  moun¬ 
tain  ;  their  doors  are  to  the  south,  and  they  draw  off  the 
water  that  falls  from  the  hills  by  trenches.  Before  the 
doors  they  have  a  kind  of  porch  neatly  made  of  the  ribs 
of  whales,  and  covered  with  seal-skins.  One  part  of  the 
floor  is  higher  than  the  rest ;  this  they  strew  with  moss 
to  sleep  upon.  In  the  summer  or  fishing  time  they  live 
in  tents  covered  with  skins.  The  things  most  valued 
among  them  are  knives,  needles,  looking-glasses,  &c.,for 
which  they  will  truck  their  bows,  arrows,  boats,  nay, 
even  their  clothes,  hut  never  their  wives  and  children. 

“  Their  clothes  are  either  of  bird  or  seal  skins ;  they 
sew  them  very  strong  together  with  sinews  of  beasts  and 
needles  made  of  fish  bones.  But  the  greatest  art  they 
show  is  in  the  structure  of  their  boats  or  canoes,  which 
are  made  of  whalebone  of  an  inch  thick,  and  broad, 
strongly  sewed  together  with  sinews,  and  covered  with 
seal-skins.  They  are  from  10  to  20  feet  long,  and  2 
broad,  sharp  at  both  ends  like  a  weaver’s  shuttle.  These 
boats  they  manage  with  one  oar,  about  six  feet  long,  with 
a  paddle  of  six  inches  broad  at  each  end.  This  they  use 
with  such  dexterity  and  activity  that  one  of  our  boats 
with  ten  oars  cannot  outrow  them.  They  fish  commonly 
with  long  and  strong  barbed  darts,  at  the  end  whereof 
they  fasten  bladders,  with  an  intention  to  make  the  fish, 
after  he  is  struck,  to  spend  himself  with  struggling  to  get 
under  water.” 

This  old  account,  which  refers  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Greenland,  is,  on  the  whole,  a  very  fair  description  of  the 
Esquimaux  generally.  They  are  of  “  mean  stature,” 
rarely  exceeding  five  feet,  are  of  an  olive  or  copper- 
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coloured  complexion,  and  have  repeatedly  attracted  the 
attention  of  travellers  by  their  ingenuity.  As  to  their 
“  thievish  ”  disposition,  our  readers  may  recollect  one  in¬ 
stance  given  in  Sir  John  Franklin’s  Second  Voyage,  ac¬ 
companied  by  an  engraving  from  a  drawing  by  Captain 
Back.  The  engraving  represents  “  the  Esquimaux  pil¬ 
laging  the  boats,”  and  the  account  of  the  affair  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  interesting,  as  showing  the  daring  effrontery  of  the 
Esquimaux,  and  the  coolness  and  humanity  of  Sir  John 
Franklin  and  the  officers  with  him.  But  that  the  Esqui¬ 
maux  are  also  an  “  affectionate  ”  people  we  have  had 
repeated  individual  instances,  some  of  which  have  been 
recorded  in  the  ‘  Penny  Magazine.’ 

Our  wood-cut  represents  the  interior  of  an  Esquimaux 
“  cave  ”  at  Frederikshaab,  one  of  the  Danish  settlements 
on  the  western  coast  of  Greenland.  It  represents,  there¬ 
fore,  the  interior  economy  of  one  of  those  Esquimaux 
families  who  have  come  under  the  civilizing  influences 
and  instruction  of  the  missionaries.  There  will  thus  be 
seen  in  it  indications  of  a  certain  degree  of  comfort,  and, 
we  may  add,  refinement,  not  to  be  expected  among  the 
generality.  But  the  mode  in  which  the  females  dress 
their  hair  is  common  to  the  Esquimaux  :  in  a  drawing  of 
“  a  young  Esquimaux  Woman  of  the  tribe  west  of  the 
Mackenzie,”  made  by  Captain  Back,  she  is  represented 
in  the  prevailing  fashion,  with  her  “  black  hair  tastefully 
turned  up  from  behind  to  the  top  of  the  head,  and  tied 
by  strings  of  white  or  blue  beads,  or  cords  of  white 
deer-skin.” 


FIRES  IN  LONDON. 


[Abridged  from  the  ‘  Statistical  Journal.’] 

The  total  number  of  alarms  of  fires  which  have  been  at¬ 
tended  by  engines  of  the  London  Fire-engine  Establish¬ 
ment,  during  the  five  years  from  1833  to  1837,  was 
3359,  or,  on  an  average,  672  in  each  year,  exclusive  of 
fires  in  chimneys,  known  at  the  time  to  be  such,  which 
amount  to  a  very  large  number,  and  are  often  attended 
with  considerable  danger.*  But  of  this  number,  343,  or  68 
in  each  year,  were  false  alarms,  and  540,  or  108  in  each 
year,  proved  to  be  alarms  from  fires  arising  in  chimneys ; 
there  remain,  therefore,  2476,  or  495  in  each  year, 
which  may  be  represented  as  fires,  yielding  an  average 
of  41  fires  a  month,  and,  if  chimneys  on  fire  be  included, 
an  average  of  50  a  month. 

Thus,  then,  the  number  of  alarms  of  fires  attended  by 
the  London  Fire  Establishment  averages  13  a  week,  or 
not  quite  2  daily;  and  the  number  of  actual  fires 
averages  94  weekly,  or  4  in  three  days. 

Of  the  2476  fires,  the  premises  were — 


Wholly  consumed  in  145 
Seriously  damaged  in  632 
Slightly  damaged  in  1699 


instances,  or 


5*8 

25*6 


08-6 


per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number. 


100- 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  houses  in  the 
first  class,  which  consists  of  those  buildings  in  which  the 
fire  originated,  and  which  were  totally  destroyed,  were 
those  in  which  the  greatest  amount  of  damage  was  sus¬ 
tained.  If,  therefore,  the  two  first  classes  be  .added  to¬ 
gether,  it  will  appear  that,  of  the  actual  fires  which  occur, 
nearly  one-third,  or  31 A  per  cent.,  commit  serious 
damage.  The  following  is  a  tabular  view  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  causes  of  total  destruction — 

No.  of  Instances. 


Distance  from  London 

Insufficient  or  tardy  supply  of  water 

Combustible  nature  of  buildings 

Small  size  of  ditto  .  •  * 

Excessive  age  of  ditto 

Extent  of, tire  before  arrival  of  engine 


30 

20 

44 

26 

11 

14 


20 '7  per  cent. 
13*8 


30 

17 

7' 

9 


145  =100* 


*  In  1836  the  number  of  calls  to  chimneys  on  fire  was  1530, 
and  of  false  alarms,  623  ;  but,  as  in  some  cases  two  engines  from 
one  station  may  have  attended  the  same  call,  the  number  of 
chimneys  may  be  stated  at  100  per  month,  and  of  false  alarms  at 
50  per  month, 


It  may  here  be  mentioned,  that  the  number  of  build¬ 
ings  destroyed  in  the  145  fires  belonging  to  this  class 
was  182,  or,  on  an  average,  li  to  each  fire.  In  13  in¬ 
stances  2  buildings  were  destroyed  by  a  single  fire ;  in  4 
instances,  3 ;  in  6  instances,  4 ;  in  2  instances,  5  ;  and 
in  1  instance,  8. 

From  an  examination  of  the  returns  for  each  year,  to 
which  we  will  now  proceed,  it  appears  that  the  total 
number  of  alarms  has  considerably  increased  within  the 
period  under  review.  In  1833  the  total  number  was 
592,  and  in  1837,  717,  an  increase  of  21  per  cent. ;  but 
it  will  be  observed  that  this  arises  principally  from  the 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  false  alarms  and  chim¬ 
neys  on  fire,  and  that  the  increase  of  real  fires  is  only 
from  458  to  501,  or  9  per  cent.,  while  the  increase  of 
false  alarms  is  50  per  cent.,  and  that  of  chimneys  on  fire 
is  69  per  cent. 

Number  of  fires  occurring  in  each  year- 


Years. 

Fires. 

Chimneys  on  Fire. 

Alarms. 

Total. 

1833  .  . 

458 

75 

59 

592 

1834  .  . 

482 

106 

63 

651 

1835  .  . 

471 

106 

66 

643 

1836  .  . 

564 

126 

66 

756 

1837  .  . 

501 

127 

89 

717 

Total  , 

2476 

540 

343 

3359 

Average 

495 

108 

68 

672 

increase  be-' 
tween  1833  > 
and  1837 

•/ 


9  per  cent. 


69  per  cent.  50  per  cent.  21  per  cent. 


The  year  1836  presents  an  unusual  number  of  fires, 
and  it  is  stated  that  a  great  increase  occurred  in  the 
same  year  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  preceding  Table  exhibits  a  gratifying  fact,  that 
while  the  number  of  fires  has  increased  in  a  comparatively 
small  ratio,  probably  not  out  of  proportion  to  the  great 
increase  of  buildings  which  have  been  erected  during  the 
last  five  years,  the  activity  of  the  London  Fire  Establish¬ 
ment  has  been  instrumental  in  extinguishing  a  much 
larger  number  of  chimneys  on  fire ;  and  that  the  effects 
of  speedy  attendance,  proper  organization,  and  enlarged 
experience,  are  already  visible  in  the  increased  security 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis. 

This  fact  is  shown  in  a  still  stronger  light  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  of  the  number  of  houses  totally  destroyed 
or  seriously  damaged,  in  comparison  with  the  number 
slightly  damaged,  in  each  year  : — ■ 


Years. 


Wholly 

Consumed. 


Average 


Seriously 

Damaged. 


Average. 


Slightly 

Damaged. 


Average. 


1833  .  . 

1834  .  . 

1835  .  . 

1836  .  . 

1837  .  . 

Total  . 


Average  . 


31  1 

135 

28 

31 

,  3i  D6 

[  125 

33  J 

134 

22 

122 

145 

632 

.  .  29 


292  \ 

127  338  (  335 

397  J 
357 

1699 

t 

126  339 


From  this  account  it  appears  that  the  number  of 
serious  fires  was  considerably  less  in  1837  than  the  aver¬ 
age  of  the  preceding  years. 

The  number  of  fatal  fires,  in  which  the  lives  of  indi¬ 
viduals  have  been  lost,  has  greatly  increased ;  hut  as 
these  cases  generally  arise  from  delay  in  giving  an 
alarm,  the  Fire  Brigade  is  in  no  way  responsible  for 
them. 


Years. 

Number  of  Fatal  Fires. 

N  umber  of  Liv 

1833 

.  .  5 

• 

• 

12 

1834 

5 

• 

• 

7 

1835 

7 

• 

• 

11 

1836 

14 

• 

• 

14 

1837 

.  .  16 

• 

• 

13 

Total  .  47 

57 

3 
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Of  the  11  deaths  which  occurred  in  1835,  it  is  ex¬ 
pressly  stated  that  only  2  could  have  been  saved  by  any 
human  effort ;  in  the  other  cases  life  was  extinct  before 
an  alarm  was  raised.  Of  the  14  cases  in  1836,  8  were 
females,  whose  wearing  apparel  had  caught  fire,  and 
who  received  such  serious  injury  as  to  cause  death ;  and 
of  the  total  number  in  1S37,  9  arose  from  the  same  cause, 
5  being  adults  and  4  children. 

The  next  point  to  be  considered  is  the  seasons  at  which 
fires  occur,  with  the  view  of  discovering  any  circumstances 
which  will  develop  more  clearly  the  causes  of  these  disas¬ 
ters,  and  lead  to  their  prevention.  With  respect  to  the 
seasons  of  the  year,  the*  following  Table  will  show  that 
the  winter  months  do  not  exhibit  so  large  a  preponder¬ 
ance  of  fires  as  might  be  expected.  It  is  true  that  De¬ 
cember  presents  not  only  the  largest  number,  on  the 
average  of  the  five  years,  but  that  in  each  year,  with  one 
exception,  the  number  which  occurred  in  that  month 
exceeded  the  average  of  each  of  the  other  months  of  the 
year :  but  the  month  next  in  order  is  May,  and  then 
follow  March  and  July,  which  are  within  one  of  each 
other ;  indeed,  so  little  variation  does  the  season  of  the 
year,  as  regards  heat  and  cold,  make,  that  the  number 
of  fires  in  the  months  from  May  to  October  inclusive 
slightly  exceeds  that  in  the  months  from  November  to 
April,  being  1241  in  the  former  period,  and  1235  in  the 
latter. 


A  Statement  of  the  Number  of  Fires  in  each  Month  of 
the  five  Years  from  1833  to  1837. 


MONTHS. 

1833. 

1834. 

FEARS 

1835. 

1836. 

1837. 

Total. 

Average. 

January  , .  . 

47 

32 

38 

56 

34 

207 

41 

F  ebruary 

29 

40 

40 

41 

39 

139 

38 

March  .  .  . 

43 

37 

36 

46 

53 

220 

44 

April  ... 

29 

27 

45 

43 

31 

175 

35 

May  ...  . 

48 

y7 

35 

37 

48 

225 

45 

June  ,  . 

42 

37 

37 

39 

44 

199 

40 

July  ... 

36 

44 

37 

55 

47 

219 

44 

August  . 

39 

49 

48 

35 

43 

214 

43 

September  . 

39 

40 

35 

43 

39 

196 

39 

October  .  . 

3b 

40 

33 

44 

41 

183 

38 

November  . 

35 

56 

36 

47 

37 

211 

42 

December  .  . 

41 

43 

51 

58 

40 

233 

47 

Total  .  . 

458 

482 

471 

564 

501 

2476 

496 

Average 

38 

40 

39 

47 

42 

41 

•  • 

On  comparing  the  number  of  fires  occurring  on  each 
day  of  the  week,  it  appears  that  there  is  a  slight  excess 
on  Friday,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  furnish  ground 
for  any  inference.  There  is,  however,  a  decided  falling 
off  on  Saturday,  which  occurs  in  each  separate  year; 
there  is,  therefore,  reason  for  asserting  the  existence  of 
some  cause  which  occasions  $  smaller  number  of  fires  on 
that  day  than  on  any  other  day  in  the,  week.  Sunday 
presents  no  exemption,  which  is  consistent  with  the  fact, 
that  while  on  that  day  there  are  less  fires  in  use  for 
manufacturing  or  other  processes,  the  danger  of  fires  in 
private  dwellings  is  greatly  increased  by  the  customary 
absence  of  a  large  portion  of  the  middling  and  lower 
classes  from  their  houses  on  that  day,  without  any  person 
being  left  at  home  to  guard  the  premises.  It  is  a 
fact,  that  a  large  number  of  fires  occur  in  small  and 
humble  private  buildings  on  the  Sabbath  evening,  as  well 
as  in  manufactories,  in  which  the  usual  fires  are  ne¬ 
cessarily  maintained  during  that  day,  but  which  are  usu¬ 
ally  left  without  proper  attendance.  Hence  some  of  the 
most  extensive  conflagrations  in  these  manufactories  and 
warehouses  occur  on  Sunday  evening  or  Monday  morning, 
the  fire  having  smouldered  unseen  during  the  whole  of 
the  Sabbath. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  number  of  fires 
which  occurred  on  each  day  of  the  week  during  the  4 
years  from  1834  to  1837  : — 


Days  of  the  week. 

[Total. 

Average, 

Monday  •  .  • 
Tuesday  .  •  • 

278 

69 

291 

73 

Wednesday  .  •  • 

289 

72 

Thursday  ... 

299 

75 

Friday  ,  . 

304 

7G 

Saturday  ... 

259 

65 

Sunday  .  .  . 

208 

74 

Total  . 

2018 

504 

Average 

•  • 

72 

It  will  be  interesting  to  examine  the  hours  at  which 
fires  chiefly  occur,  and  the  following  table  will  exhibit 
that  fact  very  clearly.  It  appears  that  the  number  of 
fires  is  at  the  minimum,  from  5  till  9  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  when  it  begins  slightly  to  increase  until  5  in  the 
afternoon ;  at  which  hour  the  rate  of  increase  becomes 
considerable,  and  continues  until  10  and  11  o’clock,  when 
the  number  is  at  the  maximum;  from  which  time  it 
gradually  declines  until  the  dawn.  Nearly  one-half  of 
the  total  number,  or  48  per  cent.,  occur  between  the 
hours  of  7  in  the  evening  and  1  in  the  morning ;  and 
nearly  three-fifths,  or  57  per  cent.,  between  6  and  2. 
The  steadiness  of  the  rate,  both  of  increase  and  decrease, 
is  worthy  of  notice. 

Number  of  fires  which  occurred  at  each  hour,  during 
the  5  years  from  1833  to  1837  : — 


Hours, 

Total  No. 
of  Fires. 

Per  Centage 
Proportion. 

Hours. 

Total  No. 
of  Fires. 

Per  Centage 
Proportion. 

3  96 

A.M.  5 

50 

2-02 

P.M.  5 

98 

6 

61 

2-46 

6 

115 

4-64 

7 

47 

1-90 

7 

122 

4-93 

8 

51 

2-06 

8 

182 

7*35 

9 

50 

2*02 

9 

188 

7*63 

10 

61 

2-46 

10 

199 

8-04 

11 

70 

2-83 

11 

197 

7-96 

.12 

82 

3-31 

12 

165 

G-66 

P.M.  1 

77 

3*11 

A.M.  1 

129 

5*21 

2 

80 

3-23 

2 

113 

4-56 

3 

87 

3-51 

3 

80 

3-23 

4 

84 

3-39 

4 

88 

3-55 

The  average  number  of  fires  within  the  city  was  71 ; 
of  burning  chimneys,  supposed  to  be  fires,  10  ;  and  of 
false  alarms  S  :  without  the  city,  the  average  annual 
number  of  fires  was  422,  or  6  to  1,  as  compared  with 
the  city ;  the  average  annual  number  of  chimneys  on  fire 
was  100;  and  of  false  alarms  58.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  that  the  proportion  of  houses  totally  destroyed  within 
the  city,  which  might  be  supposed  to  be  very  great,  on 
account  of  the  usually  crowded  position,  the  aged  condi¬ 
tion,  and  defective  construction  of  the  buildings,  is,  on 
the  contrary,  very  small.  Out  of  the  145  instances  of 
premises  totally  destroyed,  only  7  were  situated  in  the 
city  ;  which,  in  proportion  to  the  total  number  of  fires, 
gives  1  case  of  total  destruction  to  51  fires  within  the 
city,  and  1  case  in  15  fires  without  the  city. 

The  extent  to  which  persons  have  protected  themselves 
from  the  consequences  of  fire,  by  insurance,  is  shown  in 
the  following  statement  for  the  years  1836  and  1837. 

Number  of  instances  in  which  insurances  had  been 
effected — 

On  the  building  and  contents  .  .  342  =  32  per  cent. 

„  only  ....  120  =11  „ 

On  the  contents  only  .j  ....  180  =  17  „ 

Neither  insured . 423  =  40  ,, 

Total  ....  1065 

If  this  calculation  holds  good  for  the  whole  of  London, 
two-fifths  of  the  houses  in  the  metropolis  are  entirely  un¬ 
insured,  and  one-third  only  are  insured  for  both  the 
buildings  and  contents.  The  number  insured  for  the 
contents  exceeds  that  insured  for  the  building. 

Because  you  find  a  thing  very  difficult,  do  not  presently 
conclude  that  no  man  cau  master  it;  but  whatever  you 
observe  proper  and  practicable  by  another,  believe  likewise 
to  be  within  your  power. 

Wisdom  requires  three  things;  knowledge  to  discern, 
judgment  to  weigh,  and  resolution  to  determine. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  ATHENS. 


[‘  The  School  of  Athens,’  from  Raffaelle’s  Fresco  Painting  in  the  Vatican.]  ' 


For  want  of  a  more  appropriate  or  convenient  expression, 
we  commonly  apply  the  word  “  historical  ”  to  certain 
classes  of  works  ;  and  we  speak  of  a  “  historical  ”  play,  a 
“  historical  ”  novel,  or  a  “  historical  ”  painting,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  other  works  of  the  same  classes  which  are 
regarded  as  being  purely  of  an  imaginary  character.  The 
popular  idea  seems  to  be,  that  in  a  “  historical  ”  work 
the  poet  or  painter  seizes  certain  actual  facts  or  circum¬ 
stances,  and  making  the  ground  of  his  work  to  consist  of 
them,  erects  a  superstructure  of  his  imagination.  Thus, 
the  word  “  historical,”  as  applied  to  these  works,  must 
have  a  wide  range.  Some  historical  plays  or  novels  may 
he  composed  almost  wholly  of  actual  facts,  though 
grouped  according  to  the  writer’s  taste  or  fancy ;  others 
may  depart  widely  from  facts,  and  yet,  if  they  deal  with 
actual  characters  or  actual  periods  of  time,  may  come 
under  the  designation  of  “  historical.”  In  this  sense  a  “  his¬ 
torical”  work  of  Shakspeare,  or  Scott,  or  Raffaelle,  may  be 
compared  to  the  rainbow,  which  is  not,  so  to  speak,  a  re¬ 
ality ,  hut  something  more  glorious ;  and  yet,  while  it  seems 
to  reach  into  the  heavens,  rests  for  support  upon  the  earth. 

But  where  shall  we  draw  the  line  of  distinction  be¬ 
tween  “  historical”  works,  and  works  of  pure  imagination  ? 
The  imagination  must  work  upon  realities  ;  what  man’s 
“  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,”  it  cannot  “  enter 
into  his  mind  to  conceive.”  The  mischief  arising  from 
bad  novels  or  other  works  of  imagination  is  owing  to  the 
writer’s  faculty  being  perverted,  and  his  making  his  em¬ 
ployment  of  it  a  medium  for  weakening  or  perverting  the 
minds  of  his  readers.  But  we  may  safely  lay  it  down  as 
a  general  rule,  that  all  great  minds  delight  to  employ  the 


imagination  for  noble  ends.  We  naturally  turn  towards 
what  is  great  and  grand  and  good ;  we  instinctively 
honour  the  man  who  employs  the  genius  which  God  has 
given  him,  not  to  sink  us  lower  than  we  are,  but  to  raise 
us  above  it,  to  adorn  and  elevate  existence.  The  truly 
beautiful  is  always  good. 

But  where,  as  we  have  already  asked,  shall  we  draw  the 
distinction  between  those  productions  of  genius  which  are 
classed  as  historical  and  imaginative  works  ?  Is  there  even 
a  broad  line  of  distinction  between  a  “  history”  and  a  “  his¬ 
torical”  production  which,  nevertheless,  is  a  "work  of  imagi¬ 
nation  ?  Take  a  history,  for  instance,  which  purports  to 

deal  exclusivelv  with  facts.  When  a  writer  sits  down  to 
•/ 

compose  a  history,  he  must  either  determine  to  give  a  rigid 
collection  of  facts,  or  he  must  set  his  imagination  to  work, 
to  consider  how  he  can  best  group  his  facts  and  characters, 
so  as  to  make  a  good  picture.  If  he  is  an  indolent  man, 
with  a  vivid  imagination,  careless  about  examining  into 
the  truth  of  what  he  sets  down,  but  ever  ready  to  conjec¬ 
ture  how  people  looked  and  acted,  and  to  guess  at  the 
motives  that  prompted  them,  he  will  produce,  not  a  his 
tory,  but  a  historical  novel.  On  account  of  the  errors 
and  delusions  which  such  works  fostered,  and  by  reason 
of  the  new  lights  shed  upon  the  past,  from  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  ancient  and  original  documents,  the  history  of 
England  has  been  entirely  re-written  within  these  few 
years  past.  And  yet,  though  conscious  of  the  danger  of 
permitting  the  imagination  to  interfere  with  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  a  history,  and  though  impressed  with  the  necessity 
of  carefully  investigating  fads ,  we  naturally  lean  towards 
the  writer  who  saves  us  the  drudgery  of  wading  through 
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weary  long  volumes  and  years ;  and  if  we  think  we  can 
trust  him,  if  we  feel  in  reading  his  work  that  he  has  him¬ 
self  most  industriously  searched  old  documents,  and  care¬ 
fully  weighed  conclusions,  we  accept  his  comparative 
44  abridgement  ”  of  history  as  a  boon,  feel  grateful  to  him 
for  enabling  us  to  see  the  past  in  vivid  colours  and  bold 
relief,  and  class  his  work  among  the  contributions  to  the 
philosophy  of  history.  And  yet  how  much  of  imagina¬ 
tion  must  there  necessarily  be  in  such  a  work  ?  We  have 
the  consolation  of  knowing  that  its  influence  has  been 
under  control ;  but  without  it  the  book  would  be  a  life¬ 
less  mass.  Such  a  writer,  if  he  combine  industry,  judg¬ 
ment,  and  a  vivid  imagination ;  if,  in  short,  he  has  an 
intuitive  perception  of  the  characters  of  men,  and  from  a 
hint  can  trace  a  feeling  or  a  motive,  will  produce  a  work, 
which,  like  the  production  of  a  great  painter  or  a  great 
poet,  is  not  “  history,”  but  something  greater  and  more 
profound  than  history. 

The  wood-cut  at  the  head  of  this  article  is  a  copy  off 
Raffaelle’s  celebrated  painting  in  fresco  of  the  c  School 
of  Athens,’  which,  along  with  others  of  his  fresco  paint¬ 
ings,  adorns  the  Hall  of  Sciences  in  the  Vatican.  (See 
a  brief  sketch  of  Raffaelle’s  life  in  the  first  volume,  and 
also  a  recent  number  (408),  of  the  4  Penny  Magazine.’) 
The  4  School  of  Athens  5  was  painted  by  Raffaelle  in 
1512.  It  illustrates  the  characteristics  of  his  genius, 
both  as  a  great  painter  and  an  architect.  In  front  are 
the  statues  of  Apollo  and  Minerva,  while  ranged  on  either 
side  are  statues  of  the  Muses ;  and  in  the  crowd,  who 
may  be  taken  as  the  representatives  of  the  great  men  of 
Greece,  are  to  be  found  real  or  imaginary  portraits 
of  the  poets  of  antiquity  and  of  more  modern  times. 
This  picture  would  appear,  at  first  sight,  to  exhibit  to  us 
clearly  the  distinction  between  a  44  historical  ”  painting 
and  a  painting  which  we  would  class  amongst  the  imagi¬ 
native,  though  its  basis  may  belong  to  history.  Raffa- 
elle’s  4  School  of  Athens  ’  is  certainly  not  a  historical 
painting  in  anything  like  the  usual  acceptation  of  the 
term.  It  is  purely  an  imagination — an  ideal  picture — 
and  yet,  is  it  not  also  “historical?”  There  never  was 
such  a  scene  as  is  there  represented,  in  Athens,  or  any¬ 
where  else.  And  yet  does  it  not  deal  with  a  great  fact  in 
the  history  of  Greece  and  of  man  ?  Is  it  not  a  beautiful 
combination  of  all  that  we  may  fancy  Athens  was,  in  the 
long  reign  of  her  philosophy  and  art  ?  Was  not  Athens 
long  44  the  most  celebrated  nursery  of  arts  and  learning 
in  the  ancient  world” — the  fountain-head  of  much  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  time — a  44  high  school  or  university  ” 
for  the  then  civilized  portion  of  the  globe  ?  True,  her 
philosophers  often  attempted  matters  far  too  high  for 
them,  and  often  wandered  in  a  limbo  of  vanity  :  often¬ 
times,  when  one  was  about  to  open  his  mouth,  might  it 
have  been  said  of  him,  as  was  said  of  the  Apostle,  44  What 
will  this  babbler  say  ?”  and  too  often  did  her  sophists 
show  how  dextrously  they  could  play  with  words,  as  a 
juggler  with  balls,  and  make  the  worse  appear  the  better. 
And  the  state  of  Athenian  philosophy  and  idolatry  makes 
the  visit  of  Paid  appear  a  truly  sublime  event — the 
44  plain  ”  man,  with  admirable  tact,  catching  them  in  the 
widest  range  of  their  sophistry,  and  proclaiming  to  them 
the  simple  yet  glorious  truth  contained  in  the  doctrine  of 
an  44  unknown  ”  God  !  But,  in  looking  at  what  Athens 
did  for  the  human  race,  we  must  measure  her  philoso¬ 
phers  and  citizens,  not  by  the  severe  test  of  Scriptural 
truth,  but  by  the  state  of  knowledge  in  the  world  where 
the  light  of  revelation  was  unknown. 

W e  know  not  that  we  can  better  illustrate  Raffaelle’s 
4  School  of  Athens,’ — a  far-famed  work  of  art — than  by 
quoting  the  “pen  and  ink  ”  sketch  of  another  great  mas¬ 
ter  in  the  art  of  composition.  Gibbon’s  description, 
which  we  are  about  to  quote,  deals  absolutely  with  facts, 
while  Raffaelle’s  picture  is  only  his  beau  ideal  of  the 
facts.  But  inasmuch  as  Gibbon  groups  together  the 
characters  and  events  of  several  hundred  years,  and  gives 


us  a  vivid  and  highly-coloured  —  in  some  respects  an 
imaginative  —  view  of  44  the  School  of  Athens,”  we  may 
fairly  regard  his  picture  as  a  companion  to  that  of 
Raffaelle’s : — 

44  Athens,  after  her  Persian  triumphs,  adopted  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  Ionia  and  the  rhetoric  of  Sicily,  and  these 
studies  became  the  patrimony  of  a  city  whose  inhabit¬ 
ants,  about  30,000  males,  condensed  within  the  period  of 
a  single  life  the  genius  of  ages  and  millions.  Our  sense 
of  the  dignity  of  human  nature  is  exalted  by  the  simple 
recollection  that  Isocrates  was  the  companion  of  Plato 
and  Xenophon  ;  that  he  assisted,  perhaps  with  the  his¬ 
torian  Thucydides,  at  the  first  representations  of  the 
4  CEdipus’  of  Sophocles  and  the  4  Iphigenia’  of  Euripides; 
and  that  his  pupils,  iEschines  and  Demosthenes,  con¬ 
tended  for  the  crown  of  patriotism  in  the  presence  of  Aris¬ 
totle,  the  master  of  Theophrastus,  who  taught  at  Athens 
with  the  founders  of  the  Stoic  and  Epicurean  sects.  The 
ingenious  youth  of  Attica  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  their 
domestic  education,  which  was  communicated  without 
envy  to  the  rival  cities.  Two  thousand  disciples  heard 
the  lessons  of  Theophrastus ;  the  schools  of  rhetoric 
must  have  been  still  more  populous  than  those  of  philo¬ 
sophy,  and  a  rapid  succession  of  students  diffused  the 
fame  of  their  teachers  as  far  as  the  utmost  limits  of  the 
Grecian  language  and  name.  Those  limits  were  enlarged 
by  the  victories  of  Alexander ;  the  arts  of  Athens  sur¬ 
vived  her  freedom  and  dominion ;  and  the  Greek  colonies 
which  the  Macedonians  planted  in  Egypt  and  scattered 
over  Asia  undertook  long  and  frequent  pilgrimages  to 
worship  the  Muses  in  their  favourite  temple  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ilissus.  The  Latin  conquerors  respectfully  listened 
to  the  instructions  of  their  subjects  and  captives;  the 
names  of  Cicero  and  Horace  were  enrolled  in  the  schools 
of  Athens ;  and  after  the  settlement  of  the  Roman  empire 
the  natives  of  Italy,  of  Africa,  and  of  Britain,  conversed 
in  the  groves  of  the  Academy  with  their  fellow-students 
of  the  East . 

44  In  the  suburbs  of  the  city  the  Academy  of  the  Plato- 
nists,  the  Lycceum  of  the  Peripatetics,  the  Portico  of  the 
Stoics,  and  the  Garden  of  the  Epicureans,  were  planted 
with  trees  and  decorated  with  statues  ;  and  the  philoso¬ 
phers,  instead  of  being  immured  in  a  cloister,  delivered 
their  instructions  in  spacious  and  pleasant  walks,  which, 
at  different  hours,  were  consecrated  to  the  exercises  of 
the  mind  and  body.  The  genius  of  the  founders  still 
lived  in  those  venerable  seats ;  the  ambition  of  succeed¬ 
ing  to  the  masters  of  human  reason  excited  a  generous 
emulation  ;  and  the  merits  of  the  candidates  were  deter¬ 
mined  on  each  vacancy  by  the  free  voices  of  an  enlight¬ 
ened  people.  The  Athenian  professors  were  paid  by  their 
disciples  :  according  to  their  mutual  wants  and  abilities 
the  price  appears  to  have  varied  from  a  mina  to  a  talent ; 
and  Isocrates  himself,  who  derides  the  avarice  of  the  So¬ 
phists,  required,  in  his  school  of  rhetoric,  about  thirty 
pounds  from  each  of  his  hundred  pupils.  The  wages  of 
industry  are  just  and  honourable  ;  yet  the  same  Isocrates 
shed  tears  at  the  first  receipt  of  a  stipend  ;  the  Stoic 
might  blush  when  he  was  hired  to  preach  the  contempt 
of  money ;  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  discover  that  Aris¬ 
totle  or  Plato  so  far  degenerated  from  the  example  of 
Socrates  as  to  exchange  knowledge  for  gold.  But  some 
property  of  lands  and  houses  was  settled,  by  the  permission 
of  the  laws  and  the  legacies  of  deceased  friends,  on  the 
philosophic  chairs  of  Athens.  Epicurus  bequeathed  to 
his  disciples  the  gardens  which  he  had  purchased  for 
eighty  minse,  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  with  a 
fund  sufficient  for  their  frugal  subsistence  and  monthlv 
festivals  ;  and  the  patrimony  of  Plato  afforded  an  annual 
rent,  which  in  eight  centuries  was  gradually  increased 
from  three  to  one  thousand  pieces  of  gold.” 

The  reader  will  find  an  instructive  article  on  44  The 
School  of  Athens  during  the  Decline  of  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire  ”  in  the  first  volume  of  the  4  Journal  of  Education.’ 
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WOLVES  AND  WOLF-HUNTING  IN  AMERICA. 

[From  a  Correspondent.! 

Tiie  forests  are  more  or  less  infested  witli  wolves  in 
nearly  every  part  of  North  America;  and  although  they 
are  of  quite  as  large  a  size  as  any  that  are  found  upon 
the  Old  Continent,  they  are  generally  considered  less 
savage  and  voracious.  Not  that  they  have  any  compas¬ 
sion  upon  a  flock  of  innocent  sheep  when  they  fall  in 
with  one,  but  they  are  rarely  known  to  attack  the  human 
species  even  when  pressed  by  extreme  hunger.  Like  the 
black  hears  that  frequent  the  same  forests,  they  are  some¬ 
what  migratory  in  their  habits,  not  always  frequenting 
the  same  districts  of  country,  hut  varying  their  haunts 
from  time  to  time,  the  cause  of  which  not  even  the  oldest 
hunters  themselves  have  been  able  to  discover.  Sometimes 
they  are  met  with  singly  ;  while  on  other  occasions  they 
are  found  in  parties  of  three  or  four,  and  sometimes  to 
the  extent  of  a  dozen  or  twenty.  I  once  fell  in  with  a 
party  of  thirteen.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that 
numbers  adds  much  to  their  boldness  or  ferocity,  for  they 
will  fly  from  a  solitary  traveller  even  when  in  packs. 
There  are  a  few — a  very  few — instances  upon  record,  where 
persons  travelling  through  large  tracts  of  the  uninhabited 
woods  have  been  chased  by  gangs  of  wolves.  But  in  the 
few  instances  which  I  have  heard  narrated,  the  travellers 
were,  without  exception,  I  believe,  mounted  on  horseback ; 
consequently  I  have  been  led  to  conclude  that  the  horse, 
and  not  the  rider,  was  the  object  of  their  pursuit. 

These  animals  are  so  great  a  pest  in  some  of  the  new 
countries,  that  very  few  of  the  settlers  venture  upon  keep¬ 
ing  any  sheep  at  all  ;  for  although  the  wolves  may  seem 
to  have  taken  themselves  off  to  some  other  district, 
they  probably  will  return  the  following  season,  and  com¬ 
mit  the  most  wanton  depredations.  Sometimes  they 
appear  to  destroy  through  the  sheer  malignancy  of 
their  nature ;  for  in  a  single  night  a  couple  of  wolves 
have  been  known  to  kill  twenty  or  thirty  sheep,  and  not 
taste  a  morsel,  besides  the  blood,  of  more  than  a  single 
victim.  Their  subsistence  on  the  whole  appears  to  be 
exceedingly  precarious  ;  and,  if  one  might  venture  to 
judge  from  appearances,  their  lean  and  meagre  figures 
would  lead  to  the  supposition  that  they  but  seldom  ma¬ 
nage  to  get  a  tolerable  meal.  The  wild  deer  are  con- 
tinually  subject  to  their  rapacity  ;  for  although  a  stout 
buck  can  far  outstrip  them  in  point  of  speed,  they  will 
continue  the  pursuit  for  two  or  three  days,  or  until  the 
timid  creature  is  literally  hunted  down  from  complete  ex¬ 
haustion  and  fatigue.  In  the  closest  pursuit  they  but 
rarely  “give  tongue,”  as  the  hunters  express  it,  and 
when  they  do  it  is  confined  to  a  short  harsh  bark.  “  The 
wolf’s  long  howl  ”  is  uttered  when  they  are  in  their  lone 
retreats,  and  I  much  doubt  if  a  state  of  famine  has  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  it,  for  on  two  or  three  occasions  I  have 
heard  them  in  “  full  howl  ”  when  I  was  fully  aware  that 
the  identical  crew  had  committed  frightful  devastation 
upon  some  of  our  flocks  of  sheep  during  the  preceding- 
night.  In  several  of  the  United  States  there  is  a  govern¬ 
ment  bounty  upon  their  heads  ;  so  that  in  addition  to 
the  general  enmity  existing  amongst  the  farmers  against 
them,  this  bounty  operates  forcibly  in  bringing  about 
their  destruction.  For  this  purpose  some  ot  the  most 
experienced  hunters  place  a  considerable  number  of  traps 
(the  common  double-spring  trap,  but  of  large  dimen¬ 
sions)  in  those  situations  which  they  are  known  to  haunt ; 
covering  them  slightly  with  dry  leaves,  and  leaving  as 
little  appearance  as  possible  of  anything  having  been 
disturbed.  The  traps  are  not  chained  or  fastened  to  any 
tree  or  sapling,  but  to  each  trap  is  attached  a  chain  of  a 
few  feet  in  length,  at  the  extremity  of  which  there  are 
stout  hooks  placed  triangularly,  so  that  when  a  wolf  is 
caught  by  the  leg  and  he  attempts  to  carry  off  the  trap, 
one  or  other  of  the  hooks  is  certain  to  lay  hold  of  the  root 
of  a  tree,  or  some  other  obstruction,  before  he  has  moved 


far  with  his  inconvenient  incumbrance.  This  precaution 
appears  necessary,  for  the  wolf  is  both  shy  and  cunning  ; 
so  that  were  the  chain  at  all  visible  he  would  be  more 
upon  his  guard.  Deer  are  frequently  caught  in  the  wolf- 
traps  ;  and  what  is  very  remarkable,  the  wolves  are 
scarcely  ever  known  to  approach  them  when  so  situated. 
Notwithstanding  this,  some  of  the  wolf-hunters  take  a 
live  sheep  and  tie  it  to  some  young  tree  or  bush,  planting 
their  traps  all  around  it ;  but  this  plan,  as  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  form  an  opinion,  is  by  no  means  a  success¬ 
ful  one. 

When  a  settlement  or  particular  district  of  country 
has  been  suffering  successive  depredations  from  the 
wolves,  the  inhabitants  will  agree  upon  having  a  general 
wolf-hunt,  and  preliminaries  are  arranged  accordingly. 
These  hunts,  however,  but  seldom  take  place  except  in 
those  parts  of  the  country  where  the  ground  is  some¬ 
what  hilly ;  for  where  it  is  level  an  affair  of  this  sort  is 
attended  with  considerable  danger.  In  the  first  place 
it  is  necessary  to  fix  upon  a  central  point, — a  place  into 
which  the  wolves  are  to  be  driven,  and  then  de¬ 
stroyed.  Either  a  conical-shaped  eminence,  or  a  piece 
of  ground  in  the  form  of  a  basin  or  amphitheatre,  is  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary,  in  order  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the 
hunters  from  the  rifle-balls  of  those  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  circle  when  the  hunt  is  drawing  to  a  close.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  that  are  expected  to 
join  in  the  hunt,  so  is  the  extent  of  ground  regulated 
which  is  proposed  to  be  surrounded  or  “  driven.”  I 
have  been  engaged  in  wolf-hunts  where  the  people  as¬ 
sembled  in  sufficient  numbers  to  “  drive”  a  circle  of  forty 
or  fifty  miles  in  circumference.  At  the  outset  those  who 
join  in  the  hunt  are  formed  into  companies  under  their 
respective  captains  chosen  from  among  themselves ;  the 
whole  being  arranged  and  superintended  by  superior 
officers  previously  appointed.  The  first  and  grand  object 
is  that  of  getting  the  line  perfectly  formed  before  the 
signal  for  advancing  is  given,  which  is  no  easy  matter  in 
dark  and  thick  woods.  When  the  moment  for  starting: 
arrives  a  bugle  is  sounded,  and  every  fifth  or  sixth  man 
being  provided  with  a  horn  or  bugle,  the  signal  is  passed 
completely  round  the  circle,  from  right  to  left,  or  from 
left  to  right,  agreeably  to  previous  arrangement ;  and 
when  the  blast  is  returned  to  the  spot  it  first  went  forth 
from,  the  whole  line  advances  towards  the  centre.  It  is 
generally  arranged  that  not  a  shot  shall  be  fired,  except 
at  bears,  wolves,  or  panthers ;  but  it  is  found  exceedingly 
difficult  to  restrain  a  couple  of  thousand  Backwoods 
riflemen  from  firing  at  deer,  or  almost  anything  else  that 
happens  to  come  in  their  way.  It  commonly  happens 
that  a  portion  of  those  who  muster  at  one  of  those  wolf- 
hunts  cannot  be  supplied  with  fire-arms ;  in  which  case 
pitchforks,  clubs,  &c.  are  substituted,  but  father  as  de¬ 
fensive  weapons  than  weapons  of  offence,  for  there  is 
little  probability  that  either  a  bear  or  a  wolf  will  quietly 
wait  to  be  vulgarly  knocked  on  the  head  like  a  cow  or  an 
ox !  As  the  party  advances,  the  persons  forming  the  line 
of  circumvallation  gradually  approach  each  other ;  but  as 
some  parts  of  the  forest  present  more  than  ordinary  ob¬ 
structions,  the  persons  in  whose  route  such  obstructions 
directly  lay  are  either  thrown  out  of  their  proper  course, 
or  else  retarded  so  much  in  attempting  to  force  their  way 
through,  that  the  regular  line  is  apt  to  get  disarranged 
and  broken  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  should  any  of  the 
game  be  in  the  vicinity  when  this  happens,  they  naturally 
rush  through  the  opening,  and  so  probably  escape ;  not 
with  impunity,  however,  for  the  rifle-balls  from  either 
side  of  the  gap  are  showered  after  them  like  hail  as  soon 
as  they  have  fairly  cleared  the  ring,  to  the  imminent 
danger  of  those  who  are  struggling  through  the  thicket 
in  the  rear.  By  the  time  that  the  circle  has  become  nar¬ 
rowed  to  something  like  a  mile  across,  the  deer,  which 
most  probably  are  in  considerable  numbers,  fly  first  in 
one  direction  and  then  in  another ;  and  if  the  smallest 
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opening  is  made  in  the  line,  they  do  not  fail  to  dash 
through  it.  But  as  regards  other  animals  this  is  not  the 
case ;  for,  guided  by  the  noise  from  every  quarter,  they 
contrive  to  keep  near  the  centre  of  the  circle  ;  and  the  con¬ 
sequence  is  that  but  few  of  them  are  seen  until  their  limits 
become  further  circumscribed.  The  bears,  taking  time  by 
the  forelock,  before  the  business  comes  to  close  quarters, 
scramble  up  such  trees  as  seem  the  best  calculated  to 
afford  them  secure  hiding-places ;  and  the  panthers  (if 
any  should  be  enclosed)  imitate  their  example,  or  seek 
the  cleft  of  some  rock  in  which  to  hide  themselves.  The 
wolves,  however,  are  no  climbers,  and  are  therefore  ob¬ 
liged  to  remain  upon  terra  firma;  but  should  there  be 
any  particularly  thick  underwood,  they  endeavour  to  hide 
themselves  as  well  as  they  can  until  the  hunters  close  in 
and  they  are  driven  from  their  lairs. 

I  before  observed  that  it  was  necessary,  for  the  safety 
of  the  hunters,  that  there  should  be  a  hill,  or  a  basin  of 
ground,  where  the  hunt  was  to  close ;  for  when  the  parties 
have  closed  in  on  every  side  until  their  victims  are  hemmed 
within  a  circle  of  three  hundred  yards  in  diameter,  or 
even  less,  the  balls  fired  from  one  side  of  the  circle  would 
endanger  the  lives  of  those  on  the  side  opposite ;  whereas 
if  a  small  hill  has  been  selected  as  the  point  where  the 
principal  scene  of  action  is  to  take  place,  the  hunters  may 
fire  up  its  opposite  sides  without  at  all  endangering  the 
safety  of  each  other.  The  same  rule  will  also  apply  to  a 
hollow  or  basin  of  land;  for  as  the  wolves  will  keep 
pretty  much  in  the  centre  or  bottom  of  it,  they  may  be 
shot  from  the  ridges  above  without  almost  any  chance  of 
accident  happening  to  the  people  on  the  opposite  slope. 
I  scarcely  know  how  it  happens,  but  I  do  not  recollect 
having  attended  one  of  those  general  hunts  where  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  the  wolves  did  not  escape.  Either 
they  lurked  under  some  shelving  rock,  or  some  recum¬ 
bent  tree,  until  their  destroyers  had  passed,  and  then 
sneaked  away,  or  else  such  has  been  the  impetuosity  of 
a  portion  of  the  young  and  ungovernable  hunters,  that 
they  have  dashed  forward  into  the  centre  of  the  ring  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  became  utterly  impossible  for  the 
rest  of  the  party  to  use  their  fire-arms  without  risking 
the  lives  of  the  headstrong  young  republicans.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  by  any  mismanagement,  many  of  the  wolves  escape, 
the  object  of  the  settlers  is  gained  nearly  as  effectually  as 
if  they  had  all  been  destroyed  (except  as  regards  the 
bounty  upon  their  heads)  ;  for  they  get  such  a  complete 
scaring,  that  those  which  escape  are  never  known  to  make 
their  appearance  again  in  the  same  vicinity,  “  under  any 
consideration.” 


Geographical  Science. — It  cannot  be  maintained  that  a 
pursuit  which  has  so  immediately  for  its  object  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  knowledge  to  ourselves,  and  the  communication  of 
the  blessings  which,  as  Europeans,  we  enjoy,  to  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  human  race — now  in  a  state,  more  or  less,  of 
comparative  barbarism — is  without  its  charms.  The  world, 
we  may  truly  say,  is  all  before  us ; — we  have  only  to  go  a  few 
steps  from  our  own  doors,  and  we  shall  never  fail  to  find  ob¬ 
jects  of  research  calculated  to  excite  our  curiosity  and  re¬ 
ward  our  endeavours  to  benefit  mankind.  The  calculating 
utilitarian,  and  the  enthusiastic  philanthropist, — the  exact 
mathematician,  and  the  practical  statesman, — here  meet 
upon  the  same  ground.  The  pursuits  of  geography  may 
not,  perhaps,  be  so  tangible  or  so  seductive  as  some  others 
• — as,  for  example,  those  of  the  geologist ;  but  whilst  they 
have  no  prejudice  to  encounter,  no  jealousy  of  the  subver¬ 
sion  of  supposed  truths  to  fight  against,  no  arbitrary  systems 
to  build  up  or  to  dislodge,  they  contribute  more  immediately 
to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  our  observations ; — they  tend  more 
directly  to  increase  the  happiness  and  improve  the  moral 
welfare  of  our  fellow-creatures ; — they  give  us  a  deeper  and 
more  accurate  insight  into  the  history  of  man — of  man,  too, 
in  all  the  diversified  stages  of  civilization ; — they  teach  us 
to  be  contented  with  our  own  lot,  and  to  bless  Providence 
for  the  blessings  with  which  we  are  surrounded ; — they  ex¬ 
cite  all  the  best  sensibilities  of  our  nature,  by  bringing  us 


j  into  contact  with  savages  who  can  scarcely  count  upon  their 
fingers,  or  who  with  difficulty  find  wherewithal  to  supply 
the  merest  necessities  of  life  from  the  weeds  of  the  field,  or 
from  the  inhabitants  of  the  air,  the  forest,  or  the  deep ;  we 
are  gratified  by  the  reflection,  that,  whilst  we  introduce  our 
own  better  habits  and  better  principles  to  some  nations,  we 
are  weaning  others,  if  such  there  be,  from  the  horrors  of 
cannibalism ;  and  whilst  we  are  pointing  out  to  our  mer¬ 
chants  new  points  of  the  globe  to  which  they  may  steer,  we 
are  the  pioneers  to  guide  them  in  safety  through  the  shoals, 
by  w'hich  they  were  endangered,  on  the  shores  which  they 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  frequenting.  In  an  age,  too,  when 
the  exact  sciences  are  more  than  ever  cultivated — when  in 
all  our  pursuits,  moral,  political,  statistical,  and  purely  sci¬ 
entific,  we  are  more  than  ever  led  to  insist  upon  facts  and 
the  most  rigid  experiment,  Geography  lays  in  its  claim  with 
confidence  to  its  full  share  of  public  attention  and  support. 
It  is  that  science  which,  more  than  all  others,  is  founded 
upon  facts,  and  upon  facts  alone :  it  admits  of  no  theory,  no 
hypothesis^  no  analogy,  no  metaphysical  deductions,  on  why 
or  wherefore.  Analogies  may  indeed  be  discovered  between 
one  continent  and  another — one  system  of  mountains  and 
another — one  range  of  steppes  and  another — one  line  of 
coast  and  another — one  great  liuvial  basin  and  another — one 
cluster  of  islands  and  another — one  great  continent  and 
another ;  but  none  of  those  can  be  counted  upon  d  priori. 
We  must  suppose  nothing ;  we  must  prophesy  nothing ;  no¬ 
thing  must  be  taken  for  granted.  Every  individual  spot 
must  be  subjected  to  the  test  of  local  observation — must  be 
measured  upon  the  earth— must  be  measured  in  the  sky, 
by  night  and  by  day :  its  relative  and  its  absolute  position 
must  be  fixed  upon  unerring  data.  And  these  are  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  mainly  distinguish  the  geographical  pursuits  of 
the  present  age  from  those  of  the  critical  and  learned  geo¬ 
graphers  of  the  last. — Address  to  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  by  W.  R.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  President. 


Poultry  and  Eggs. — The  public  are  not  perhaps  generally 
aware  that. a  very  large  portion  of  the  poultry  and  eggs  pro¬ 
duced  in  this  district  find  their  way  to  the  London  market. 
Tile  rapid  communication  which  is  now  afforded  to  all  parts 
of  the  country  by  means  of  the  steam-vessel  and  steam- 
stead,  has  in  fact  completely  revolutionized  the  provision 
trade  of  the  district,  and  local  consumption  or  local  demand 
has  become  almost  a  matter  of  secondary  import.  On  Wed¬ 
nesday  last  there  were  two  wholesale  egg-merchants  in  our 
poultry-market,  who  purchased  most  extensively  at  an  aver¬ 
age  of  4 \d.  per  dozen  ;  and  it  is  understood  that,  but  for  the 
outlet  afforded  in  this  manner,  the  immense  supply  would 
have  depressed  the  article  to  3d  or  3 \d.  per  dozen.  These 
eggs  are  usually  conveyed  to  Carlisle,  where  they  are  sold 
to  the  Newcastle  dealers,  under  whose  care  they  are  whisked 
along  the  railroad  to  the  latter  place,  and  then  shipped  in 
the  Newcastle  steamers  to  London,  which  usually  perform 
the  passage  in  thirty  hours.  The  package  and  land  carriage 
of  ware  so  brittle  is  not  the  least  important  part  of  the 
business.  Occasionally  the  eggs  are  put  into  boxes  in  the 
open  market,  but  the  most  frequent  mode  is  to  place  a  layer 
of  straw  in  the  bottom  of  the  cart,  and  then  cover  it  with 
eggs,  and  so  closely  are  these  paved,  that  it  is  scarcely  pos¬ 
sible  to  insert  the  bulk  of  a  bean  in  any  part.  This  done, 
another  stratum  of  straw  and  another  of  eggs  are  added, 
and  so  on  until  the  body  of  the  cart  is  filled ;  and  so  com¬ 
pactly  is  the  mass  built  together,  that  you  may  place  a  lading 
of  meal  on  the  top  without  the  slightest  injury  to  the  cargo 
below.  In  this  way  many  hundred  dozens  are  exported, 
and  the  damage  at  unpacking  will  not  amount  to  more  than 
a  score  in  the  total  lot.  Hens  and  pullets,  too,  have  been 
extensively  purchased  by  the  Edinburgh  carriers  at  from 
Is.  to  1  s.  5d.  per  head.  These  are  carefully  fed  on  the  road, 
and  either  supply  the  Edinburgh  market  or  find  their  way 
alive  to  the  market  of  Leadenhall  in  London,  by  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  London  steamers.  The  long  travel,  instead  of 
injuring  the  condition,  acts  as  a  species  of  stall-feeding  to 
the  feathered  bipeds,  and  they  generally  leave  a  handsome 
profit  behind. — Dumfries  Courier. 
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FOTHERINGAY. 


[Fotheringay  Church,  Northamptonshire.] 


The  midland  counties  of  England  are  rich  in  scenes  of 
historical  interest.  The  events  of  which  the  ancient 
towns  of  Leicester,  Warwick,  Coventry,  Northampton, 
Stamford,  or  Peterboro’,  have  each  been  the  theatre,  can¬ 
not  be  touched  upon  without  becoming  involved  in  some 
of  the  most  important  passages  of  English  history.  In 
these  towns  Parliaments  have  assembled,  at  which  mailed 
barons  and  their  armed  retainers  met  in  jealousy  of  the 
sovereign  and  often  of  each  other  ;  and  before  the  fusion 
of  all  parts  into  one  common  body,  each  possessing  similar 
interests, — when  the  question,  “What  do  they  in  the  north  ?” 
was  one  on  which  depended  the  arming  of  partisans  and 
friends  in  the  south,  east,  or  west, — opposing  factions  ad¬ 
vanced  and  met  here  in  the  heart  of  old  England,  disturbing 
the  labours  of  its  rural  population,  awing  the  towns,  if 
their  numbers  were  sufficiently  formidable,  and  exciting 
the  burghers  to  join  their  ranks,  if  the  cause  were  inspirit¬ 
ing  and  calculated  to  strike  the  popular  feeling.  Of  all 
these  hy-gone  events  it  is  interesting  to  have  some  me¬ 
morial. 

The  village  of  Fotheringay,  near  Oundle,  in  the  north¬ 
eastern  part  of  Northamptonshire,  is  chiefly  known  as  the 
place  where  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  executed,  after 
having  been  a  prisoner  for  the  space  of  eighteen  years  in 
a  country  where  she  expected  to  have  been  received 
hospitably,  at  least,  if  not  with  the  kindly  feelings  of  kin.- 
ship.  The  heroic  manner  in  which  she  prepared  for 
death,  and  the  dignity  and  firmness  she  maintained  to 
the  last,  have  been  already  minutely  described  in  the 
«  Penny  Magazine’  (No.  54).  To  that  notice  it  may  not 
‘  VOLr  VII. 


be  uninteresting  to  add  some  account  of  the  Castle  of 
Fotheringay,  where  the  event  took  place. 

At  the  period  of  the  Domesday  Survey,  the  Countess 
Judith  held  land  at  “  Fodringeia.”  By  the  second  mar¬ 
riage  of  her  daughter  with  David,  king  of  Scotland,  the 
manor  of  Fotheringay  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Scottish  king,  and  it  was  subsequently  in  the  possession 
of  his  sons  Malcolm  and  William,  who  were  successively 
kings  of  Scotland.  The  castle  had  been  built  about  the 
year  1084,  by  Simon  de  St.  Liz,  a  Norman,  second  Earl 
of  Northampton.  In  1212,  being  then  held  by  David 
of  Scotland,  he  was  required  by  King  John  to  give 
it  up  to  the  English  crown,  and  refusing  to  accede 
to  this  demand,  the  sheriff  was  directed  to  raise  the  civil 
force  of  the  county,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  towns¬ 
men  of  Northampton,  to  obtain  possession.  This  object 
they  effected.  In  1307  Edward  II.  granted  the  castle 
to  the  Earl  of  Richmond.  In  this  reign,  a  weekly 
market  on  Wednesday,  and  a  yearly  fair  on  the  eve, 
day,  and  morrow  of  St.  Michael,  were  instituted.  The 
state  of  the  castle  in  1340,  as  ascertained  under  an  in¬ 
quisition  held  in  that  year,  is  thus  described  : — It  was 
well  built  of  stone,  walled  in,  embattled,  and  encom¬ 
passed  with  a  good  moat.  Within  the  castle  was  one 
large  hall,  two  chapels,  two  chambers,  a  kitchen,  and 
bakehouse,  all  of  stone,  with  a  porter’s  lodge,  having  a 
chamber  over  it  and  a  drawbridge  beneath.  The  apart¬ 
ments  were  thus  few  and  inconvenient ;  but  within  the 
castle  walls  was  another  place,  called  the  manor,  which 
contained  houses  and  offices,  and  an  outward  gate  with  a 
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room  over  it.  rThe  area  enclosed  was  altogether  about  ten 
acres.  The  castle,  being  bounded  on  the  east  and  south  by 
the  Nene,  would  appear  to  have  been  tolerably  inaccessible 
when  the  wretched  state  of  the  roads  at  that  period  is  taken 
into  account.  At  this  inquisition  it  was  shown  that  a 
neighbouring  abbey  enjoyed  a  messuage  in  the  village, 
with  some  land,  on  condition  of  performing  service  thrice 
a  week  for  the  souls  of  John  Baliol  and  his  ancestors,  kings 
of  Scotland,  once  lords  of  the  castle  and  manor.  About 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  castle,  being  in  a 
ruinous  condition,  was  repaired  and  its  strength  increased 
by  a  keep. 

During  the  fifteenth  century,  Fotheringay  Castle  be¬ 
longed  to  several  members  of  the  Plantagenet  family. 
Edward  Plantagenet,  who  died  on  the  field  of  Agincourt, 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  Fotheringay.  Near  him  was 
interred  his  kinsman,  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  who  in  an 
attempt  to  raise  himself  to  the  throne  was  killed  at  the 
fight  at  Wakefield,  in  1460,  along  with  his  third  son,  Ed¬ 
mund,  Earl  of  Rutland.  The  funeral  ceremonies  were 
conducted  with  great  pomp,  and  the  king  and  many  of 
the  nobility  were  present.  The  wife  of  Richard,  a  woman 
of  great  ambition,  survived  him  thirty-six  years,  most  of 
which  she  spent  at  Fotheringay.  She  had  married  in  the 
hope  of  becoming  queen.  The  death  of  her  husband  and 
son  at  Wakefield,  and  of  Richard  III.,  also  her  son  (who 
was  born  at  Fotheringay),  at  Bosworth,  were  severe  blows 
to  the  party  of  her  family.  The  murders  of  her  grandsons, 
Edward  V.  and  his  brother,  were  still  more  appalling  in¬ 
stances  of  the  perils  with  which  faction  surrounded  the 
claims  of  royalty.  But  though  not  a  queen  herself,  one  of 
her  sons,  Edward  I V.,  sat  upon  the  throne.  It  was  during 
the  reign  of  the  latter  that  she  gave  up  to  the  crown  her 
rights  in  the  manor  of  Fotheringay ;  and  here  Alexander 
of  Scotland  promised  Edward  fealty  when  he  should  come 
to  the  Scottish  throne.  Henry  VII.  gave  the  manor  to 
his  wife,  and  Henry  VIII.  settled  it  upon  his  first  queen. 
It  was  held  by  the  crown  down  to  the  reign  of  James  I. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  castle  was  described 
by  Leland  as  “  fair  and  metely  strong,  with  double 
ditches,  and  with  a  keep  very  ancient  and  strong.  There 
he  very  fair  lodgyns  in  the  castell,  and,  as  I  heard, 
Catarine  of  Spain  did  great  costs  of  late  tymes  in  re¬ 
freshing  of  it.”  The  road  towards  Oundle,  a  distance  of 
two  miles,  he  describes  as  “  by  mervelus  fair  corn-ground 
and  pasture,  but  little  wooded.” 

In  the  reign  of  James  I.,  a  few  years  after  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  his  mother,  the  condition  of 
the  castle,  ascertained  by  proper  inquisition,  was  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — The  castle  was  built  of  stone,  and  surrounded 
a  fair  court,  being  itself  encompassed  by  a  double  moat. 
The  great  dining-room  was  well  garnished  with  pictures, 
the  hall  large  and  spacious,  the  lodgings  were  goodly  ; 
there  was  a  convenient  yard  for  wood,  large  brewhouses, 
and  a  capacious  barn.  On  the  south  side  the  Nene 
formed  the  moat,  and  the  inner  moat  was  formed  by  the 
mill-brook.  The  demolition  of  the  castle  by  James  was 
intended  to  mark  his  indignation  at  the  execution  of  his 
mother. 

In  1787,  when  Mr.  Nicholls  visited  the  site,  he  re¬ 
marked  that  “  almost  all  the  materials  have  been  carried 
away,  and  even  the  foundations  dug  up,  for  the  purposes 
of  building,  and  for  repairing  the  roads,  causeways,  and 
banks  of  the  river.  The  palace  was  situated  on  the 
south-east  side  of  the  castle-hill,  fronting  the  river  that 
runs  below,  commanding  a  most  beautiful  prospect  over 
the  extensive  meadows  into  the  south.  The  porch,  or 
entrance,  except  a  small  fragment,  has  been  taken  down 
within  these  few  years.  A  farm-house  has  been  built  on 
the  spot  occupied  by  the  old  stables.”  Mr.  Nicholls 
says  that  the  hall  where  Mary  was  beheaded  was  on  the 
first  ascent,  and  the  keep  on  the  second.  There  was  an 
excellent  specimen  ot  an  old  hostelry  existing  in  1787, 
which  was  then  still  used  as  an  hra. 


The  village  has  not  a  population  of  three  hundred  souls. 
The  fair  and  market  which  it  once  possessed  have  long 
ceased  to  attract  sellers  and  buyers.  A  nunnery  which  ex¬ 
isted  here  was  transferred  at  an  early  period  to  another 
place.  In  1411  a  college  was  begun  for  a  master,  twelve 
chaplains,  or  fellows,  eight  clerks,  and  thirteen  choristers. 
Henry  IV.,  and  Edward,  Duke  of  York,  who  was  buried 
at  Fotheringay,  were  the  co- founders  of  this  institution, 
which  was  not  dissolved  until  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
As  Leland  remarks  of  the  village — “  The  glorie  of  it 
standeth  by  the  paroch  church  of  a  fair  buildid  and  col- 
legiated.”  It  contains  an  ancient  stone  pulpit  and  a  fine 
font.  If  the  remains  of  the  castle  had  been  on  an 
extensive  scale,  and  well  preserved,  the  village  would  be 
more  familiarly  known  than  it  is ;  but  its  celebrity  and 
consequence  are  solely  the  reflection  of  past  times,  the 
monuments  of  which  do  not  exist  to  attract  the  visitor  to 
the  spot. 

ON  PLASTER  FIGURES  AND  CASTS. 

Any  invention  which  has  a  tendency  to  diffuse  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  fine  arts,  by  bringing  classical  specimens 
within  the  reach  of  the  great  bulk  of  society,  must  always 
be  reckoned  a  great  step  in  the  progress  of  social  improve¬ 
ment  ;  since  such  objects  are  calculated  to  refine  the  taste, 
and  such  refinement  always  operates  beneficially  upon 
the  habits,  of  the  people  at  large. 

It  is  in  such  a  light  that  we  regard  the  plaster  figures 
with  which  London  and  other  populous  places  are  so 
abundantly  supplied  by  the  itinerant  Italians.  W e  have 
given  an  account  of  tlie  habits  of  this  curious  class  of 
dealers,  in  No.  54  of  the  ‘  Penny  Magazine.’  Many 
of  the  specimens  which  the  Italian  venders  offer  for  sale 
are  accurate  copies  from  the  most  classical  models  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  chisels  of  the  first  sculptors,  both  ancient 
and  modern;  and  though  the  material  of  which  they  are 
formed  is  neither  so  durable  nor  capable  of  producing  so 
good  an  effect  as  the  pale  marble  of  the  originals,  yet  it  is 
no  small  matter  to  feel  assured  that  we  have  accurate 
copies  of  the  distinguishing  excellences  which  give  to 
the  originals  a  lasting  value. 

The  cheapness  of  plaster  of  Paris,  and  the  ease  with 
which  it  may  be  reduced  to  a  fluid  state  and  afterwards 
solidified,  appear  to  be  the  chief  reasons  why  that  ma¬ 
terial  is  so  generally  employed  for  casts.  Before  therefore 
we  describe  the  mode  of  casting,  we  must  say  a  few  words 
respecting  the  material  of  which  the  casts  are  made.  It 
receives  the  name  of  plaster  of  Paris  because  it  is  found 
in  large  quantities  in  the  gypsum  quarries  round  Paris. 
It  consists  of  gypsum  and  lime,  the  former  of  which  itself 
contains  lime  combined  with  sulphuric  acid  and  water. 
The  plaster  is  frequently  prepared  in  England,  by  mixing 
two  parts,  by  weight,  of  gypsum  (from  which  the  water 
has  been  driven  off  by  heat)  with  one  part  of  quicklime. 
The  heating  is  effected  in  a  brick  trough,  beneath  which 
is  a  flue ;  and  if  it  is  not  carried  sufficiently  far,  the 
plaster  is  a  long  time  in  setting,  or  solidifying,  after  it  has 
been  moulded.  In  order  to  prepare  the  powder  for  cast¬ 
ing,  water  is  added  to  it,  till  it  acquires  the  consistence 
of  cream,  which  easily  attaches  itself  to  the  interior  sur¬ 
face  of  moulds,  and  in  a  few  minutes  becomes  solid,  in 
consequence  of  a  chemical  combination  between  the  water, 
the  gypsum,  and  the  quicklime. 

This,  then,  being  the  material,  we  proceed  to  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  casting. 

Perhaps  the  simplest  species  of  casting  is  that  of  coins, 
medallions,  &c.  Most  persons  may  have  seen  neatly- 
executed  little  medallions  hawked  about  by  the  Italian 
image-makers  for  a  few  pence :  the  ‘  Last  Supper’  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  similar  subjects,  may  be  had  in 
this  form.  The  coin,  cameo,  or  medallion,  from  which 
plaster  casts  are  to  be  taken,  is  brushed  over  with  oil,  to 
prevent  the  adhesion  of  the  plaster,  and  a  wall  or  raised  edge 
of  card  or  tin  is  nlaced  round  it,  so  that  the  medallion  lies 
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in  a  cell  or  trough.  The  plaster  is  then  mixed  with  water 
to  the  proper  consistence,  and  poured  upon  the  medallion, 
until  the  trough  is  filled.  In  a  few  minutes  it  becomes 
solidified,  and  the  raised  edge  being  removed,  the  plaster 
and  the  medallion  are  taken  up  from  the  slab  or  table,  on 
which  they  had  been  placed,  and  the  medallion  is  easily 
separated  from  the  plaster,  which  then  presents  an  exact 
mould  or  counterpart  of  the  original  medallion.  From 
this  mould  copies  of  the  medallion  are  made  in  a  very 
similar  manner  to  that  in  which  the  mould  itself  was 
made.  The  mould  is  oiled,  and  liquid  plaster  is  poured  into 
it,  which,  on  cooling,  presents  a  copy  of  the  original  medal¬ 
lion,  which  may  be  easily  removed  from  the  plaster  mould. 

The  simplest  approach  towards  a  bust  of  the  human 
figure  is  a  cast  which  represents  the  face  only.  Many  of 
these — copies  of  the  faces  of  distinguished  individuals — 
may  be  seen  at  the  figure-maker’s  :  they  are  the  size  of 
life,  and  are  produced  as  follows.  The  individual  whose 
face  is  to  be  represented  is  placed  upon  his  back,  with 
his  hair  smoothed  back  by  means  of  pomatum,  to  prevent 
it  from  covering  any  part  of  the  face.  A  conical  piece  of 
stiff  paper,  or  a  quill,  or  a  straw,  is  then  inserted  into 
each  nostril,  through  which  the  act  of  breathing  is  to  be 
performed.  The  eyes  and  mouth  being  now  closed,  the 
face  is  brushed  over  with  a  slight  coating  of  salad  oil,  to 
prevent  the  adhesion  of  the  plaster  to  the  skin.  All  is 
now  ready  for  the  application  of  the  plaster ;  which,  be¬ 
ing  mixed  to  the  proper  consistence,  is  poured,  in  large 
spoonfuls,  all  over  the  face,  till  it  is  entirely  covered  to 
the  thickness  of  a  quarter  or  half  an  inch.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  plaster  becomes  set,  and  is  taken  off  in  one 
entire  piece,  as  if  it  were  a  film  from  the  whole  face,  the 
hollow  surface  of  which  film  is  an  exact  mould  of  the  face. 
When  this  mask-mould  is  hard,  casts  may  be  procured 
from  it  in  any  quantity,  in  the  same  way  as  from  the  me¬ 
dallion-mould  before  alluded  to, — with  this  exception, 
that  the  cast  of  the  face  is  rendered  as  nearly  as  possible 
equal  in  thickness  in  its  several  parts,  by  turning  the  mould 
into  various  positions,  so  as  to  allow  the  liquid  plaster  to  flow 
from  one  part  to  another,  as  occasion  may  require. 

When  a  cast  of  the  entire  head,  or  of  the  whole  human 
figure,  however,  is  required,  either  a  cast  of  the  face  is 
added  to  a  mass  of  clay  which  is  to  be  modelled  to  the 
required  figure,  or  the  whole  figure  is  modelled  from 
drawings  prepared  for  that  purpose.  It  is  here  that  the 
genius  of  the  sculptor  begins  to  develop  itself.  The 
mass  of  clay  is  pressed  by  the  hand  into  a  rough  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  proper  form,  and  the  modeller  then  proceeds 
to  produce  all  the  minute  depressions,  curves,  and  projec¬ 
tions  necessary  to  give  the  required  effect.  This  he  does 
with  small  wooden  or  ivory  tools,  of  which  one  end  is 
pointed,  round,  square,  or  oblique.  The  clay  used  for 
this  purpose  is  previously  washed,  and  mixed  with  one- 
third  of  its  bulk  of  fine  sand.  If  the  clay  model  be  large, 
the  interior  is  built  up  of  a  wooden  frame-work,  which 
acts  as  a  support  to  the  clay  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 

When  the  clay  model  is  finished,  a  mould  is  made 
from  it  with  plaster  of  Paris,  as  in  the  former  cases.  But 
here  a  difficulty  occurs.  If  the  model  be  entirely  covered 
with  plaster,  how  can  it  be  removed  from  within  the 
mould  without  breaking  the  latter  ?  This  could  not  be 
done  unless  the  mould  were  made  in  pieces.  Accordingly, 
if  the  figure  be  a  bust,  a  thin  edge  or  ridge  of  clay  is 
laid  along  the  figure  from  the  head  to  the  base ;  and  the 
front  is  first  completed  up  to  this  ridge  of  clay,  by  filling 
up  all  the  depressions,  &c.,  with  plaster,  which  is  first 
used  in  a  liquid  state,  and  then  of  a  thicker  consistence, 
until  a  thickness  of  two  or  three  inches  is  obtained.  The 
ridge  of  clay  is  now  removed,  the  edges  of  the  plaster  are 
slightly  oiled,  and  the  hinder  half  of  the  model  is  moulded 
in  a  similar  way,  until  the  model  becomes  covered  with 
a  thick  coating  of  plaster.  By  the  application  of  a  chisel 
and  mallet  at  the  seam  or  joining,  the  mould  separates 
into  its  two  parts,  since  the  oil  which  was  applied  to  the 


edges  of  the  first-made  half  prevents  the  other  half  from 
adhering  to  it.  The  clay  model  is  then  broken  out  of  the 
two  halves  of  the  mould,  until  the  concave  surface  of  the 
latter  presents  a  clean  and  accurate  representation  of  the 
figure.  The  two  halves  are  then  replaced  and  joined  to¬ 
gether  with  cords,  by  which  a  complete  hollow  mould  of 
the  figure  is  obtained. 

When  the  figure  is  more  complicated,  having  numerous 
curved  and  undulating  surfaces,  such  as  the  entire  human 
figure,  it  would  he  impossible  to  make  the  mould  even  in 
two  pieces,  for  the  model  could  not  be  removed  from 
within  the  two  halves  of  the  mould  without  breaking  the 
latter.  In  such  cases  the  model,  when  properly  prepared, 
oiled,  &c.,  is  covered  with  the  plaster  in  every  part ;  and 
when  dry,  the  plaster  is  cut  by  lines  in  various  directions, 
by  means  of  a  sharp  thin  knife.  The  directions  in  which 
these  cuts  are  made  are  so  chosen  as  to  enable  the  caster 
to  take  the  mould,  piece  by1  piece,  from  off  the  model. 
Great  tact  and  judgment  are  necessary  in  this  part  of  the 
business,  since  attention  must  be  paid  to  all  the  depres¬ 
sions  and  hollows  of  the  figure,  and  the  divisions  cut  in 
such  directions  as  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  the  pieces. 

If  but  a  single  copy  or  cast  from  a  mould  is  required, 
plaster  is  poured  into  the  mould,  and  worked  about  to 
equalize  its  thickness ;  after  which  the  mould  is  broken 
away,  piece  by  piece,  from  the  cast,  leaving  the  latter  an 
exact  copy  of  the  original.  But  when  numerous  casts  of 
a  figure  are  required  for  public  sale,  a  safe-mould ,  as  it 
is  termed,  is  made.  This  mould  is  made  in  several 
pieces,  as  just  described;  and  the  pieces  are  put  together 
in  a  temporary  manner  for  the  production  of  every  sepa¬ 
rate  cast,  and  taken  to  pieces  again  to  remove  the  cast 
thus  made  from  within  the  mould.  Our  readers  may 
frequently  have  seen,  in  the  shops  of  the  plaster  figure- 
makers,  that  some  of  the  figures  have  ragged-looking 
edges  or  seams  traversing  their  surfaces  in  various  direc¬ 
tions.  These  seams  result  from  the  imperfect  joining  of 
the  various  pieces  of  the  mould  in  which  the  figure  was 
cast,  and  are  afterwards  scraped  or  cut  off. 

The  moulds  employed  for  yielding  plaster  casts  are  not 
always  made  of  plaster;  for  if  an  object  or  figure  be 
perpendicular,  it  would  be  difficult  to  employ  liquid 
plaster  for  such  a  purpose.  Sometimes  clay  is  used  as 
the  material  for  the  mould,  which  is  pressed  into  all  the 
parts  of  the  figure.  For  some  purposes  the  mould  is 
made  of  resin,  bees’-wax,  and  pitch ;  and  for  others,  a 
mould  possessing  some  elasticity  is  obtained  from  a  strong 
solution  of  glue. 

Casts  are  frequently  taken  from  ancient  sculptures;  on 
which  occasion,  whether  the  mould  be  made  of  clay  or  of 
plaster,  attention  must  be  given  to  two  points,  viz.,  the 
removal  of  the  mould  without  injury  to  the  model,  and 
the  division  of  the  mould  by  cutting  into  such  pieces  as 
may  readily  be  separated  from  the  model.  In  some 
cases  the  limbs  of  a  figure  are  cast  in  separate  moulds, 
and  are  afterwards  joined  to  the  casts  obtained  from  the 
moulds  representing  the  head,  body,  &c. 

Plaster  figures  may  be  exposed  to  the  weather  with 
impunity,  if  treated  according  to  the  discovery  of  The'nard 
and  II’Arcet.  Melt  one  part  of  yellow  wax  in  three  parts 
of  linseed  oil  which  had  previously  been  boiled  with 
one-tenth  of  its  weight  of  litharge.  The  cast  having 
been  heated  to  about  200°,  the  composition  is  laid  on 
with  a  brush  until  the  plaster  is  saturated,  by  which  it 
will  become  weather-proof.  By  mixing  some  of  the  salts 
of  copper  and  iron  with  the  wax,  a  permanent  and  ex¬ 
cellent  imitation  of  antique  bronze  is  produced  without 
imparting  any  roughness  to  the  surface  of  the  cast.  The 
casts  may  have  a  certain  resemblance  to  polished  marble 
imparted  to  them  by  dipping  them  into  a  composition 
which  consists  of  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  soap  dissolved 
in  a  pint  of  water,  to  which  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  wax 
is  added.  After  drying  for  about  a  week,  the  cast  is 
rubbed  or  polished  with  a  piece  of  linen. 
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THE  EMPIRE  OF  JAPAN 

[Continued  from  No.  417 1 


[Annual  Embassy  of  the  Dutch  on  its  March.] 


After  the  authority  of  the  Koubo  Sama,  or  secular  em¬ 
peror,  was  established,  it  became  a  custom  for  the  nobility 
of  various  grades  in  Japan  to  present  themselves  once  a 
year  at  the  court  in  Yedo.  To  this  custom  the  Dutch 
were  required  to  conform ;  and  hence  originated  the  an¬ 
nual  embassies  made  from  the  factory  at  Nagasaki  to  the 
emperor ;  and  it  is  to  this  circumstance,  as  has  already 
been  mentioned,  that  we  owe  a  considerable  portion  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  interior  of  Japan,  and  of  the  habits 
and  character  of  the  people.  Great  ceremony  is  observed 
in  conducting  the  embassy  to  Yedo.  The  ambassador  is 
the  head  of  the  Dutch  factory  ;  he  is  accompanied  by  the 
physician  of  the  factory  and  secretaries,  and  attended  by 
a  numerous  retinue  of  Japanese,  appointed  ostensibly  as 
a  guard  of  honour,  but  in  reality  to  watch  the  embassy, 
and  to  prevent  it  having  much  communication  with  the 
inhabitants  generally.  The  route  from  Nagasaki  to  Yedo 
has  been  already  described.  In  Ksempfer’s  time  it  occu¬ 
pied  a  period  of  about  three  months  to  go  and  return, 
including  the  stay  at  the  capital. 

Along  the  great  roads  are  numerous  inns  and  post- 
houses.  The  post-houses  are  placed  at  regular  distances, 
and  at  each  there  is  a  postmaster,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
keep  registers  of  all  travellers,  to  attend  to  the  carriage  of 
letters,  government  edicts,  &c.  The  inns  consist  of  two 
stories,  the  lowest  one  serving  as  a  storehouse.  Each  inn 
has  a  garden  attached  to  it.  Both  sexes  carry  fans  when 
they  go  out  or  travel;  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  Japanese 
is  exhibited  in  the  fact,  that  on  what  may  be  termed  tra¬ 
velling  fans  there  is  to  be  found,  painted  or  written,  the 
different  travelling  routes,  lists  of  the  inns,  and  other  use¬ 


ful  information  ;  besides  which,  little  road-books  are  sold 
by  boys  and  others  on  the  highways. 

As  we  may  find  occasion  hereafter  to  give  some  particu¬ 
lars  illustrative  of  the  present  or  modern  state  of  Japan, 
we  shall  confine  this  article  to  an  abridgement  chiefly  of 
Kaempfer’s  account  of  the  annual  embassy,  as  it  was  per¬ 
formed  in  his  time. 

All  princes  and  lords  being  obliged  to  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance  once  a  year,  this  was  done  by  the  Dutch  about 
the  middle  of  February.  Having  sent  their  presents  on 
before,  they  sail  for  Simonoseki.  Their  goods  are  all 
marked  with  the  possessor’s  name  and  what  they  contain. 
Their  train  on  an  average  (varying  from  the  escorts 
they  pick  up  and  drop  on  their  visits  as  they  proceed) 
may  be  100.  Each  day’s  journey  is  long  and  fatiguing, 
from  morning  (saving  an  hour  for  dinner)  till  evening, 
making  ten  to  thirteen  Japanese  miles  a  day.  They  have 
the  same  honour  paid  them  as  travelling  native  princes. 
The  entertainment  on  the  road  is  as  good  as  could  be 
desired ;  yet  the  narrow  compass  of  liberty  is  a  cause  of 
complaint.  The  attendants  leave  you  on  no  occasion ;  at 
your  inn  you  cannot  go  beyond  the  garden  ;  on  the  road, 
if  you  dismount,  the  cavalcade  instantly  stops.  The 
Bugjo,  or  commander-in-chief,  studies  night  and  day  the 
nature  of  his  instructions  and  the  journals  of  his  prede¬ 
cessors,  following  step  by  step  their  actions  and  behaviour. 
It  is  looked  upon  as  a  proof  of  his  faithfulness  to  exceed 
them.  Nay,  some  of  them  insist,  in  spite  of  accident,  on 
reaching  the  same  inns  at  the  stated  times.  The  landlord 
treats  them  as  they  would  princes  of  the  empire.  He 
comes  ceremoniously  out  of  the  town  or  village,  address- 
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ing  all  of  them,  bowing  and  complimenting  them,  then 
hastens  to  his  house  and  a  second  time  receives  them. 
When  in  their  apartments  the  landlord  with  his  chief  do¬ 
mestics  attend,  each  with  a  dish  of  tea,  which  they  present 
with  a  low  how,  repeating  in  a  deep-fetched  voice,  Ah,  ah, 
ah,  an  expression  of  submission  or  inferiority.  What  else 
they  want  their  own  servants  fetch.  Civility  in  every 
shape  is  shown  more  than  could  he  expected  from  the 
most  polished  nation.  The  behaviour  of  the  Japanese, 
from  the  meanest  countryman  to  the  greatest  lord,  is  such, 
that  the  whole  empire  might  be  called  a  school  of  civility 
and  good  manners.  They  have  so  much  sense  and  in¬ 
nate  curiosity,  that  if  they  were  not  absolutely  denied  free 
and  open  conversation  and  correspondence  with  foreigners, 
they  would  receive  them  with  the  utmost  kindness  and 
pleasure. 

The  following  extract  from  the  journal  of  Kaempfer 
shows  how  populous  was  the  country  through  which  they 
passed  : — 

“  February  10,  1691  .-r-Mr.  Von  Butenheim,  the  Dutch 
ambassador  to  the  emperor’s  court,  took  leave  of  the  two 
governors  of  Nagasaki ;  packed  baggage  :  on  the  14th 
we  left  our  island  attended  by  the  two  governors  and 
their  whole  court.  It  is  a  journey  of  about  200  German 
miles  from  Nagasaki  to  Yedo.  Pass  thirty-three  large 
cities  with  castles,  seventy-five  small  towns,  and  innu¬ 
merable  villages  and  hamlets.  Our  train  consisted  of  a 
Doser,  his  deputy,  a  bailiff,  then  our  interpreter,  Dr. 
Kaempfer,  and  his  assistant,  all  on  horseback.  Last  of 
all  came  the  Soriki,  or  Bugjo,  as  chief  of  the  train.  The 
cooks,  servants,  and  kitchen-furniture  were  sent  before, 
as  also  clerks  to  note  expenses,  provide  horses,  take 
memorandums,  &c.” 

On  their  arrival  at  the  commercial  city  of  Osaka,  one 
of  the  chief  seaports  in  Japan,  they  had  an  interview 
with  the  governor,  whose  conversation  turned  chiefly  on 
the  following  points — that  the  weather  was  very  cold — 
that  we  had  made  a  very  great  journey — that  it  was  a 
singular  favour  to  be  admitted  to  the  emperor’s  presence 
— that  of  all  nations  the  Dutch  alone  were  allowed  the 
honour.  He  then  asked  “  whether  we  were  not  ex¬ 
tremely  delighted  with  the  sight  of  their  country  after  so 
long  and  fatiguing  a  journey  ?” 

They  reached  Yedo  after  a  journey  of  twenty-nine 
days  from  Nagasaki.  Here  a  house  was  assigned  to 
them,  and  all  care  taken  of  them,  but  they  were  strictly 
guarded,  and  not  suffered  to  leave  their  quarters.  Their 
time  was  occupied  in  arranging  their  presents,  and  pre¬ 
paring  themselves  for  the  expected  audience,  for  which, 
however,  they  had  to  wait  several  days. 

The  palace,  or  residence  of  the  emperor,  occupies  a 
large  space  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  city  of  Yedo.  The 
palace  is  more  a  collection  of  houses  than  one  house. 
The  houses  of  the  Japanese  are  generally  of  one  story, 
and  the  emperor’s  palace  is  not  an  exception.  The 
mansions  of  the  rich,  which  are  numerous  in  Yedo,  are 
not  deficient  in  neatness  or  convenience.  Most  of  them 
are  built  of  wood.  The  walls  of  the  apartments  are 
hung  with  mats,  fringed  and  embroidered,  and  orna¬ 
mented  with  paintings. 

On  the  day  appointed  for  the  first  audience  of  the 
Dutch  embassy  the  whole  party  was  conducted  with 
much  ceremony  through  the  exterior  gates  and  courts  of 
the  palace  to  the  hall  of  audience,  called  the  Hall  of  the 
Hundred  Mats.  Here  the  emperor  was  seated  cross- 
legged  to  receive  them. 

“  Our  resident,”  says  Kaempfer,  “  was  received  into 
the  emperor’s  presence,  when  they  all  cried  out  Hollande 
Captain,  which  was  the  signal  for  him  to  draw  near  and 
make  his  obeisances.  Accordingly  he  crawled  on  his 
hands  and  knees  to  a  place  shown  him  between  the 
presents  duly  ranged  on  one  side  and  the  place'  where  the 
emperor  sat  on  the  other,  and  then  kneeling,  he  bowed 
his  forehead  quite  to  the  ground,  and  so  crawled  back¬ 


wards  like  a  crab  without  tittering  one  single  word.  So 
mean  and  short  a  thing  is  the  audience  we  have  of  this 
mighty  monarch.  Nor  is  there  any  difference  to  the 
greatest  prince  of  the  empire. 

“  Our  second  audience.  We  were  conducted  through 
lines  of  life-guardsmen,  and  shown  to  the  imperial  apart¬ 
ments  by  some  great  officers  of  the  crown.  Benjo,  a 
chief  minister,  bid  us  welcome  in  the  emperor’s  name. 
The  mutual  compliments  being  over,  we  were  asked  a 
thousand  ridiculous  and  impertinent  questions.  They 
desired  to  know  how  old  each  was — his  name,  which  we 
were  commanded  to  write  on  a  bit  of  paper — what  dis¬ 
temper  I  thought  most  dangerous— how  I  proceeded  to 
cure  cancerous  humours  and  im posthum ations  of  the 
inner  parts — the  distance  from  Holland  to  Batavia — from 
Batavia  to  Nagasaki — whether  European  physicians  did 
not  search  after  medicine  to  render  people  immortal,  &c. 
&c.  The  emperor,  who  had  hitherto  sat  among  the 
ladies,  now  drew  near  to  us ;  he  ordered  us  to  take  off 
our  cloaks  of  ceremony,  then  to  stand  up  that  he  might 
have  a  full  view  of  us ;  again  to  walk — to  stand  still — to 
compliment  each  other — to  dance — to  jump — to  play  the 
drunkard — to  speak  broken  Japanese — to  read  Dutch — 
to  paint — to  sing- — to  put  our  cloaks  on  and  off.  Mean¬ 
while  we  obeyed  the  emperor’s  commands,  and  I  joined 
to  my  dance  a  love  song  in  High  German.  In  this 
manner,  with  innumerable  such  other  apish  tricks,  we 
must  suffer  ourselves  to  contribute  to  the  emperor’s  and 
the  court’s  diversion.  The  ambassador  is  free  from  this 
and  the  like  commands,  for  as  he  represents  the  authority 
of  his  masters,  such  care  is  taken  that  nothing  should  be 
done  to  injure  or  prejudice  the  same.  Besides  that,  he 
showed  so  much  gravity  in  his  countenance  and  behaviour 
as  was  sufficient  to  convince  the  Japanese  that  he  was  not 
at  all  a  fit  person  to  have  such  ridiculous  and  comical 
commands  put  upon  him.  Having  been  thus  examined 
for  two  hours,  though  with  great  apparent  civility,  some 
servants  then  came  in,  and  put  before  us  a  small  table 
with  Japanese  victuals.  We  ate  some  little  things.  We 
were  then  ordered  to  put  on  our  cloaks  and  take  our 
leave ;  and  without  delay  complied  with,  putting  thereby 
an  end  to  this  second  audience.” 


THE  COPPERAS-MINE  OF  VERMONT. 

On  the  declivity  of  the  chain  of  hills  which  stretches 
from  the  north  to  the  south  of  the  state  of  Vermont,  is 
situated  the  copperas-mine  of  Strafford.  It  is  not  far 
from  the  summit  of  a  hill  which  rises  from  two  to  three 
hundred  feet  above  the  valley  immediately  adjoining. 
The  mine  is  opened  along  the  side  of  the  hill  to  the 
length  of  about  four  hundred  yards,  with  a  breadth  of 
something  more  than  twenty,  though  traces  of  the  ore  are; 
met  with  to  a  much  greater  extent. 

Copperas,  notwithstanding  its  name,  contains  no  cop- 
per.  It  is  a  sulphate  of  iron,  or  a  salt  composed  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  iron,  and  it  may  be  readily  formed  by 
dissolving  fragments  of  iron  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid. 
Copperas  is  easily  known  by  its  green  transparent 
appearance,  but  the  ore  of  the  copperas-mine  is  in  a 
very  different  state ;  it  is  a  pale  brassy-looking  substance, 
known  by  the  name  of  pyrites,  or,  as  the  Cornish  miners 
call  it,  mundic,  and  is  often  sold  in  the  curiosity-shops 
of  London  mingled  with  masses  of  quartz  or  crystal. 
Small  veins  of  pyrites  are  frequently  found  disseminated 
in  coal ;  and  in  some  qualities  of  coal  it  is  found  in  such 
abundance  as  to  create  a  very  unpleasant  smell  in  burn¬ 
ing.  This  pyrites  is  a  sulphuret  of  iron,  which  differs 
from  copperas,  or  sulphate  of  iron,  in  being  a  direct 
combination  of  sulphur  with  iron,  whereas  the  copperas 
is  a  combination  of  sulphuric  acid  with  oxide  of  iron. 
Now,  it  is  well  known  to  chemists  that  sulphuric  acid  is 
a  combination  of  sulphur  with  oxygen,  and  tnat  oxide  of 
iron  is  a  combination  of  iron  with  oxygen,  consequently  that 
copperas  must  be  a  combination  of  pyrites  with  oxygen  ; 
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this  is  stated  in  order  to  afford  some  explanation  of  the 
change  of  one  substance  to  another  so  much  unlike  it  in 
appearance,  by  the  simple  addition  of  water,  which  is  a 
compound  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen. 

In  the  Vermont  mine  pyrites  is  found  mingled  with 
quartz,  in  very  small  grains,  forming  a  hard  rocky  mass 
not  much  unlike  granite,  which  is  also  visibly  a  mixed 
mass  of  different  ingredients.  The  rock  is  quarried  by 
boring  and  blasting,  and  the  broken  masses  are  exposed 
to  the  action  of  air  and  water.  The  pyrites  is  thus  con¬ 
verted  into  copperas  by  combining  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  and  water,  and  the  copperas  formed  dissolves  in  the 
water,  which  is  drawn  off  and  evaporated ;  the  copperas 
is  of  course  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  which  con¬ 
tained  the  water. 

For  some  years  after  the  discovery  of  the  mine  these 
operations  were  performed  in  a  very  inartificial  manner. 
The  rock  was  heaped  up  in  large  pieces  on  wooden  scaf¬ 
folds  built  upon  a  slope,  at  the  bottom  of  which  large 
troughs  were  placed ;  the  rain  and  air  gradually  decom¬ 
posed  the  surface  of  the  lumps,  and  carried  off  the  cop¬ 
peras  into  the  troughs  below,  from  which  the  water  was 
drawn  from  time  to  time,  and  the  copperas  obtained  by 
boiling. 

This  was  evidently  a  slow  process  ;  it  was  a  consider¬ 
able  time  before  a  large  block  of  stone,  of  a  foot  perhaps 
in  diameter,  could  be  entirely  decomposed  by  the  action 
of  the  elements,  and  the  same  masses  remained  year  after 
year  upon  the  scaffold  without  very  much  waste.  It 
was  not  long,  however,  before  a  more  expeditious  plan 
was  adopted  ;  this  is  carried  into  effect  in  the  following 
manner  : — the  rock  is  broken  up  into  small  pieces  about 
the  size  of  the  stones  with  which  we  mend  our  roads ; 
these  are  piled  in  heaps,  sufficiently  loose  to  allow  the  air 
to  pass  through ;  a  considerable  quantity  of  water  is  then 
poured  on  and  the  action  begins.  The  appearance  is  at 
first  similar  to  that  which  is  observed  when  water  is 
poured  upon  a  heap  of  quicklime ;  the  mass  grows  hot, 
and  emits  much  steam,  but  the  violence  of  the  action 
soon  becomes  greater  than  that  which  is  excited  in  lime. 
In  a  short  time  the  heat  increases,  large  quantities  of' 
sulphurous  gas  are  evolved,  and  frequently  quantities  of 
sulphur  rise  to  the  surface  and  burn  there  with  a  bright 
flame.  The  scene  is  described  to  be  like  that  of  a  little 
volcano,  which  is  dangerous  to  approach  except  on  the 
windward  side.  A  stick  thrust  into  the  mass  is  burned 
black  in  a  few  minutes ;  water  rapidly  boils,  and  the 
grass  and  trees  to  a  considerable  distance  are  destroyed 
by  the  fumes  as  though  scorched  by  fire.  After  lasting 
three  weeks  or  a  month  the  heat  subsides ;  the  mass  has 
become  friable,  and  is  readily  reduced  to  fine  powder,  in 
which  state  it  is  placed  in  wooden  cisterns,  and  is  lixivi¬ 
ated  much  in  the  same  way  that  washerwomen  procure  lye 
from  wood-ashes. 

The  declivity  of  the  ground  affords  great  facility  for 
all  the  subsequent  operations  ;  a  wooden  trough  conveys 
the  water  from  the  lixiviating  cisterns  to  the  evaporating 
vessels,  which  are  formed  of  lead  with  wooden  sides ;  here 
the  liquor  is  heated  until  it  becomes  strong  enough  to 
crystallize,  when  it  is  drawn  off  into  cisterns  in  which 
branches  of  trees  are  spread  about  to  serve  as  a  base 
for  the  crystals.  Any  one  who  has  seen  the  alum-baskets 
made,  which  were  so  common  a  few  years  ago,  will  at 
once  understand  this  part  of  the  process.  Alum,  cop¬ 
peras,  and  almost  all  soluble  salts,  are  more  soluble  in 
hot  water  than  in  cold  ;  that  is  to  say,  hot  water  dissolves 
a  great  deal  more  of  them  than  cold  water.  Now,  if  a 
certain  quantity  of  hot  water  can  dissolve  two  pounds 
of  alum  for  example,  when  the  same  quantity  of  cold 
water  can  dissolve  only  one  pound,  it  is  clear  that  as  the  hot 
water  containing  the  two  pounds  cools,  it  will  let  go  the 
pound  which  when  cold  it  is  unable  to  dissolve.  As  the 
hot  water  cools  slowly,  the  salt  will  be  deposited  slowly, 
and  will  have  time  to  arrange  itself  in  regular  crys¬ 
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talline  forms,  which  will  be  found  surrounding  and  enve¬ 
loping  any  object  placed  in  the  water.  In  the  copperas- 
works  now  described  the  branches  become  covered  with 
a  mass  of  salt,  having  the  appearance  of  foliage  and  fruit, 
composed  of  the  most  beautiful  green  crystals,  which  are 
mostly  large  and  perfect,  presenting  brilliant  facets  often 
several  inches  broad.  Several  perfect  crystals  have  been 
found  six  inches  in  length. 

The  original  slow  process  first  described  has  not  been 
totally  abandoned,  but  is  used  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  more 
improved  method.  A  channel  has  been  cut  in  the  earth 
quite  across  the  lower  edge  of  the  mine,  into  which  all 
the  washings  of  the  mine  are  carried  whenever  a  shower 
of  rain  falls.  Large  pieces  of  rock  are  placed  on  the 
upper  margin  of  the  channel  to  be  slowly  decomposed,  as 
in  the  original  manner,  and  in  this  way,  from  the  oozings 
of  the  hill  above  and  occasional  showers,  the  channel 
becomes  a  rivulet  of  copperas-water  which  runs  into  the 
boilers.  A  considerable  increase  of  produce  is  occasion¬ 
ally  obtained  without  trouble  by  this  contrivance. 

Whenever  a  dry  day  follows  rain  the  mine  puts  on  its 
most  brilliant  dress  ;  every  part  is  covered  with  a  crys¬ 
talline  efflorescence  like  hoar-frost,  with  a  very  slight 
tinge  of  green,  and  great  numbers  of  dazzling  stalactites 
are  seen  hanging  like  icicles  from  every  portion  of  the 
roof  whence  water  has  dropped.  But  a  continuance  of  dry 
weather  converts  it  all  to  a  rusty-looking  powder,  which 
is  in  fact  rust  of  iron. 

Where  the  mine  has  not  been  opened  it  is  covered  to 
the  depth  of  three  feet  with  compact  incrustations  of 
vegetables  formed  of  oxide  of  iron.  These  incrustations  are 
thin  and  hollow,  the  vegetable  which  they  once  covered 
having  decayed  and  disappeared,  but  having  left  its 
mould  or  pattern  so  perfectly  formed,  that  it  is  difficult 
for  a  person  to  convince  himself  the  real  vegetable  is  not 
there.  The  veins  of  the  leaves  and  the  lines  on  the  bark 
are  preserved  to  microscopic  minuteness.  All  the  plants 
found  are  recognised  as  growing  in  the,  neighbourhood, 
or  in  similar  spots  in  the  same  range  of  country. 

All  the  operations  of  this  mine  are  so  simple,  and  so 
much  is  done  spontaneously,  that  a  great  deal  of  work  is 
carried  on  by  a  few  hands.  The  labour  of  four  men  is 
sufficient  for  the  production  of  one  hundred  tons  of  cop¬ 
peras  in  a  year ;  and  leisure  is  afforded  them  in  the 
intervals  of  work  to  manage  entirely  the  business  of  a 
small  farm  in  the  neighbourhood.  , 


ON  MUSICAL  SNUFF-BOXES. 

Musical  instruments  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  very  marked 
and  distinctive  character  :  that  is,  whether  the  tunes  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  played  upon  them  be  limited  or  unlimited 
in  their  number.  The  generality  of  instruments  belong 
to  the  latter  class  :  the  pianoforte,  harp,  flute,  violin,  &c., 
have  no  other  limit  to  the  number  of  tunes  which  may 
be  played  upon  them,  than  that  which  is  due  to  the  skill 
of  the  performer.  To  the  former  class  belong  musical 
snuff-boxes,  musical  clocks  and  watches,  barrel-organs,  and 
a  great  variety  of  instruments  which,  under  the  names  of 
Apollonicon,  Euterpeon,  &c.,  act  on  principles  some¬ 
what  analogous  to  those  of  the  barrel-organ.  Of  the 
Apollonicon  we  may  remark  that  it  belongs  to  both  classes, 
since  the  range  of  tunes  played  by  its  self-acting  powers 
is  limited  and  defined ;  but  when  the  keys  are  played 
upon  by  Mr.  Purkis,  the  range  of  tunes  is  as  unlimited 
as  if  it  were  a  pianoforte. 

The  musical  snuff-box,  which  is  comparatively  speak¬ 
ing  of  modern  invention,  is  universally  admired  for  the 
liquid  sweetness  of  its  tones,  the  great  range  of  notes  em¬ 
braced  by  it,  and  the  rich  harmonies  resulting  from  the 
sounding  of  several  notes  simultaneously.  But  the  prin¬ 
ciple  on  which  this  little  instrument  acts  is  not  very 
generally  known.  ^  That  little  pins  which  project  from  v, 
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revolving  barrel  jut  against  metallic  springs,  and,  by  caus¬ 
ing  them  to  vibrate,  elicit  musical  sounds,  is  readily 
observable ;  but  how  those  sounds  can  be  so  chosen  as  to 
form  an  exquisite  harmonized  air  by  their  combination, 
is  not  so  easily  understood.  We  will  devote  a  short  space 
to  this  subject. 

Metallic  springs,  when  fixed  at  one  end  and  free  to 
vibrate  at  the  other,  will  yield  notes  which  vary  in  pitch 
according  to  the  dimensions  of  the  spring.  If  two  springs 
be  of  equal  width  and  thickness,  the  shorter  of  the  two 
will  yield  the  higher  note :  if  the  length  of  the  two  be 
equal,  but  their  thickness  be  different,  the  thicker  of  the 
two  will  yield  the  higher  note.  By  a  judicious  manage¬ 
ment  therefore  of  the  length,  thickness,  and  width  of  a 
series  of  springs,  several  octaves  may  be  produced,  of 
which  all  the  semitones  may  be  accurately  filled  up. 
Such  is  the  case  in  a  musical  snuff-box.  On  inspecting 
it  we  shall  find  a  series  of  small  metallic  springs  ranged 
side  by  side  in  the  order  of  their  pitch,  the  lowest  being 
at  one  end,  and  the  most  acute  at  the  other.  By  filing 
these  springs,  or  by  loading  them  with  small  pieces  of 
metal  attached  to  their  under  surfaces,  as  the  case  may 
be,  the  whole  series  is  accurately  attuned,  and  the  means 
must  now  be  devised  for  setting  them  into  a  state  of  vibra¬ 
tion. 

This  is  effected  by  means  of  small  pins  which  are  fixed 
on  the  surface  of  a  revolving  barrel.  The  barrel  is  placed 
lengthwise  opposite  to  the  ends  of  the  springs,  but  at  a 
small  distance  from  them,  so  that  if  projections  were  not 
inserted  in  the  barrel,  the  springs  would  remain  untouched. 
These  projecting  pins  stand  out  from  the  barrel  just  far 
enough  to  catch  against  the  springs — set  them  into  vibra¬ 
tion — and  then  liberate  them  again.  It  might  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  directly  the  disturbing  force  is  removed,  the 
vibrations  of  the  springs  and  the  sounds  resulting  from 
these  vibrations  would  cease.  But  all  vibrating  bodies 
make  a  number  of  vibrations  after  the  moving  force  is 
removed :  the  pendulum  of  a  clock,  the  chandelier  sus¬ 
pended  from  a  ceiling,  &c.,  are  instances  of  this.  But 
the  rapidity  of  these  vibrations  during  the  production  of 
a  musical  note  is  so  great  as  almost  to  exceed  belief, 
were  it  not  attested  by  well  conducted  experiments.  For 
instance,  the  note  which  is  called  tenor  c,  which  is  the 
middle  c  of  the  pianoforte,  is  due  to  a  velocity  of  vibra¬ 
tion  of  256  in  a  second ;  that  is,  when  a  metallic  spring, 
or  the  wire  of  a  pianoforte,  or  any  other  musical  instru¬ 
ment,  is  producing  the  tenor  c,  it  is  vibrating  256  times 
in  a  second  ;  and  as  the  pitch  of  the  note  becomes  more 
elevated,  so  does  the  rapidity  of  the  vibrations  increase. 
It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  we  cannot  see  the  vibra¬ 
tions  of  the  springs  of  a  musical  snuff-box. 

The  revolving  motion  of  the  barrel  is  effected  by  similar 
contrivances  to  those  which  produce  the  motion  of  the 
wheels  of  a  wratch.  A  steel  spring  is  coiled  up  by  means 
of  a  key  which  is  applied  to  it ;  and  as  its  elastic  tension 
causes  it  to  unwind,  it  sets  in  motion  a  ratchet  wheel, 
which  acts  upon  another  wheel  attached  to  the  barrel,  by 
which  the  latter  is  made  to  revolve  so  long  as  the  coiled 
spring  is  unwinding  itself.  The  motion  of  the  barrel, 
then,  is  wholly  due  to  mechanical  arrangements  similar  to 
those  of  a  watch. 

Having  now  got  the  vibrating  springs  and  the  revolv¬ 
ing  barrel,  it  remains  to  describe  how  the  pins  are  arranged 
on  the  surface  of  the  barrel  so  as  to  touch  those  springs, 
and  those  only,  necessary  to  produce  a  given  tune. 

During  the  revolution  of  the  barrel,  every  part  of  its 
surface  comes,  in  succession,  opposite  the  ends  of  the 
springs,  so  that  if  a  ring  or  circle  of  pins  were  inserted  in 
the  surface  of  the  barrel  at  any  given  part  of  its  length, 
they  would  all  in  succession  touch  one  spring,  and  one 
spring  only.  Consequently,  if  there  be  as  many  such 
circles  of  pins  as  there  are  springs,  and  the  circles  be 
placed  at  the  same  distance  from  one  another  as  are  the 
springs,  every  spring  will  have  a  ring  or  circle  of  pins 


appropriated  to  itself.  If  the  pins  be  arranged  symme¬ 
trically  throughout  the  whole  barrel,  that  is,  if  the  circles 
be  not  only  all  studded  with  pins,  but  studded  in  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  manner,  all  the  springs  would,  when  the 

barrel  was  revolving,  be  touched  at  the  same  moment, _ 

then  would  be  a  moment  of  silence  while  the  barrel  moved 
round  a  small  distance, — and  then  another  contact  of  pins 
against  the  whole  range  of  springs.  This  would  obviously 
produce  nothing  more  than  a  crash  of  discordant  notes, 
sharps,  flats,  and  naturals  all  mingled  together  in  inhar¬ 
monious  confusion,  and  no  semblance  of  a  tune  would  be 
heard.  The  maker  has  therefore  to  fill  up  the  circles  of 
pins  so  that  the  pins  of  different  circles  shall  act  in  suc¬ 
cession  and  not  together. 

Suppose  that  the  maker  had  chosen  Mozart’s  charming 
air  ‘  Life  let  us  cherish,’  and  wished  to  arrange  it  on  the 
barrel  in  the  key  of  g.  The  first  four  bars  are  as 
follow : — 
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The  first  note  is  a  dotted  crotchet  on  the  note  b.  He 
therefore  places  a  pin  in  that  circle  which  is  opposite  to 
the  spring  yielding  the  note  b  ;  this  we  will  call  the 
circle  b.  The  next  note  is  c,  but  as  the  first  note  is  a 
dotted  crotchet  (equal  in  duration  to  three  quavers),  the 
second  pin  must  be  so  placed  that  the  barrel  shall  revolve 
a  short  distance  between  the  contact  of  the  first  and  the 
second  pins  with  their  respective  springs;  by  which 
means  a  proper  time  will  elapse  between  the  sound  of 
the  b  and  of  the  following  c.  The  next  note  is  b,  and 
another  pin  is  inserted  in  the  circle  b  ;  but  as  the  pre¬ 
ceding  note,  c,  has  only  the  duration  of  a  quaver,  the 
interval  between  the  second  and  third  notes  must  be  only 
one-third  as  long  as  between  the  first  and  second  notes ; 
such  a  position  is  therefore  chosen  in  the  circle  b,  that 
that  note  shall  be  sounded  very  quickly  after  the  pre¬ 
ceding  c.  The  fourth  note  is  another  c,  which,  on  ac^ 
count  of  the  preceding  b  being  also  a  quaver,  is  pinned 
so  as  to  sound  after  the  same  length  of  interval  as  in  the 
last  case.  Thus  does  he  proceed;  moving  along  the 
barrel  to  produce  difference  of  pitch ,  and  round  the  barrel 
to  produce  difference  of  time ,  in  the  notes  produced.  In 
the  above  four  bars  the  b  occurs  four  times :  between  the 
striking  of  the  first  and  second,  there  is  an  interval  equal 
to  four  quavers ;  between  the  second  and  third,  fourteen 
quavers ;  and  between  the  third  and  fourth,  two  quavers : 
if  therefore  we  were  to  examine  the  circle  of  pins  which 
strike  the  spring  b,  we  should  find  those  four  pins  at  the 
relative  distances  of  4,  14,  and  2,  from  one  another. 
By  a  similar  examination  we  could  find  the  relative  dis¬ 
tances  of  the  pins  in  all  the  repetitions  of  the  notes  g,  a, 
c,  and  d,  in  the  above  example ;  but  what  we  have  already 
said  will  be  sufficient. 

The  rapidity  of  the  motion  of  the  barrel  and  the  dis¬ 
tances  of  the  pins  upon  its  surface  are  so  regulated  that 
a  tune  is  played  exactly  through,  either  once  or  twice, 
during  one  complete  revolution  of  the  barrel ;  else,  were 
not  this  the  case,  the  pins  necessary  to  produce  the  final 
notes  of  a  tune  would  interfere  with  those  necessary  for 
its  commencement. 

It  is  generally  known  that  the  greater  number  of 
musical  snuff-boxes  play  two  tunes  each.  Now  a  little 
consideration  will  show  that,  without  some  ingenious 
management,  either  the  two  tunes  would  be  playin^  to¬ 
gether,  and  would  mutually  spoil  each  other,  or  if  each 
one  occupied  exactly  half  of  the  barrel,  they  would  in¬ 
variably  alternate  one  with  another,  and  we  could  never 
obtain  the  same  tune  twice  in  succession.  To  obviate 
this,  the  series  of  circles  of  pins  belonging  to  one  tune 
are  interposed  between  those  belonging  to  the  other; 
that  is,  the  b  circle  of  one  is  a  little  on  one  side  of  the 
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b  circle  of  the  other;  and  so  on  with  other  notes.  Now 
in  order  that  one  series  of  pins  may  remain  inactive  while 
the  other  series  is  striking  the  requisite  springs,  the  ends 
of  the  springs  are  brought  up  very  narrow,  so  as  to  leave 
a  space  between  every  pair  of  contiguous  springs.  When 
then  the  pins  of  one  tune  are  striking  against  the  springs, 
the  pins  of  the  other  pass  between  the  springs  without 
touching  them.  By  this  means  one  set  is  wholly  inac¬ 
tive,  while  the  other  is  producing  the  tune.  When  a 
change  from  one  tune  to  the  other  is  desired,  the  barrel 
is,  by  means  of  a  little  mechanism  (which  is  moved  by 
a  stud  on  the  outside  of  the  box),  shifted  a  little  onwards, 
in  the  direction  of  its  length,  and  to  such  a  distance  that 
those  pins  which  before  acted  on  the  springs  now  pass 
between  them,  while  those  which  were  before  inactive 
assume  a  position  in  which  they  can  strike  the  springs. 

In  giving  a  musical  example  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  pins  are  distributed  round  the  barrel  according  to  the 
tune  required,  we  confined  ourselves  to  the  simple  melody, 
for  the  sake  of  making  ourselves  understood.  But  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  performance  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  one  note  at  a  time ;  there  is  a  rich  harmonized 
combination  of  notes  all  playing  simultaneously,  forming 
tenor  and  base  in  all  their  variety  and  beauty.  The 
person  who  fixes  the  pins  must  therefore  either  be  a  mu¬ 
sician  of  some  skill,  or  must  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of 
a  sheet  of  music  properly  arranged. 

Whatever  tunes  the  maker  fixes  upon  will  be  the  only 
ones  capable  of  being  played  on  the  instrument,  unless 
the  whole  of  the  pins  are  taken  out,  and  re-arranged  in 
accordance  with  another  tune.  Some  boxes  of  a  larger 
size  have  the  power  of  playing  as  many  as  six  different 
tunes :  in  these  of  course  the  mechanism  is  larger  in  all 
its  proportions,  and  more  carefully  fitted. 

Our  purpose  has  here  been  to  explain,  in  a  musical 
point  of  view,  the  action  of  these  very  delightful  little 
instruments ;  and  not  to  detail  the  mere  mechanical  con¬ 
struction  by  which  the  coiled  spring  acts  upon  wheels  and 
those  wheels  upon  the  barrel :  an  inspection  of  a  com¬ 
mon  watch  will  give  a  sufficient  insight  into  these  par¬ 
ticulars.  The  great  manufactory  for  these  articles,  and 
for  timekeepers  of  various  kinds,  is  Geneva  and  some 
parts  of  France,  from  whence  they  are  brought  over  in 
boxes  variously  ornamented  according  to  the  means  of  the 
purchaser.  The  horn  covering  is  intended  to  protect  the  de¬ 
licate  interior  mechanism  from  dust  and  other  injuries. 

We  may  shortly  allude,  in  conclusion,  to  the  augmen¬ 
tation  of  sound  produced  by  holding  a  musical  box, 
while  playing,  against  a  door  or  similar  flat  surface.  The 
case  which  contains  the  works  is  set  into  a  vibratory 
state  by  them,  and,  in  its  turn,  communicates  similar 
vibrations  to  a  door  against  which  it  is  held ;  and  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  the  sound  is  increased  because  the  air  in  the 
room  is  agitated  by  the  vibration  of  a  large  door  instead 
of  by  that  of  a  small  box  only. 


Previous  State  of  the  Law  with  respect  to  Registration. — 
After  the  Revolution,  and  in  the  reign  of  William  III., 
several  acts  were  passed  to  enforce,  not  a  registry  of  bap¬ 
tisms,  but  of  births,  and  also  of  marriages  and  burials, 
as  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  state ;  for  by  the  act  6  and 
7  Will.  III.,  c.  6  (1694),  granting  his  Majesty  certain  rates 
and  duties  on  marriages,  births,  and  burials,  the  clergy 
were  compelled,  under  penalty  of  100/.  for  neglect,  to  take 
an  exact  and  true  account,  and  keep  a  register  of  all  per¬ 
sons  married,  buried,  christened,  or  born  in  their  respective 
parishes,  and  the  collectors  and  all  persons  concerned  were 
to  have  free  access  to  them  without  fee  or  reward.  U nder 
this  act  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  clergy  were  compelled 
to  act  gratuitously  as  civil  officers,  and  to  collect  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  births  of  all  children  born  within  their  parishes, 
to  whatever  religious  denomination  the  parent  might  belong, 
and  quite  irrespective  of  any  baptismal  right  performed  by 
them,  or  by  any  minister  dissenting  from  their  church. 
This  duty  having  been  found  too  onerous,  and  information 
as  to  births  being  unattainable  by  clergymen,  since  the 


parents  by  concealment  eluded  payment  of  the  tax,  the  act 
7  and  8  Will.  III.,  c.  35  (1695),  provided  that  the  parents  of 
every  child  should,  within  five  days  after  birth,  give  notice 
to  the  clergyman  of  the  day  of  the  birth  of  such  child, 
under  a  penalty  of  40s. ;  and  the  clergyman  should,  under 
a  like  penalty,  take  an  account  of  and  keep  a  distinct  regis¬ 
ter  of  every  child  born  and  not  christened,  for  doing  which 
the  parents  were  to  pay  6d.  to  him.  Ultimately  this  tax 
was  discontinued;  but  in  1783  (23  Geo.  III.,  c.  67)  a  stamp- 
duty  of  3d.  was  imposed  on  every  entry  of  burials,  marri¬ 
ages,  births,  or  christenings,  to  be  demanded  by  each  cler¬ 
gyman  from  the  undertaker,  or  parties  married,  or  the 
parents  of  a  child  whose  birth  or  christening  was  registered ; 
and  by  the  25  Geo.  III.  c.  75,  the  act  was  extended  to  Dis¬ 
senting  ministers,  whose  registrations  of  births,  or  baptisms,, 
or  burials,  were  so  recognised  by  law.  In  1794,  however, 
this  act  was  also  repealed,  and  at  present  (1833)  the  paro¬ 
chial  registries  for  baptisms  and  burials  are  regulated  by 
the  act  52  Geo.  III.,  c.  146,  passed  in  1812.  On  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  statute  the  whole  system  of  parochial  registration 
at  present  depends :  and  that  it  is  extraordinary  will  ap¬ 
pear,  if  reference  be  made  to  the  title,  which  includes  a 
register  of  births,  for  which  no  provision  was  framed,  and 
which  cannot  legally  be  kept ;  to  the  clauses  directing  the 
labours  of  receiving,  and  arranging,  and  indexing  all  the 
copies  of  registers,  and  making  reports  to  the  bishops  by 
the  diocesan  registrars,  for  which  no  compensation  is 
awarded;  and  to  the  clause  for  appropriating  penalties, 
which  are  not  imposed,  and  of  which  the  only  one  directed 
is  transportation.  Connected  with  the  Statute  Law  are 
cases  which  should  not  be  unknown.  Those  cases  have  de¬ 
cided — 1st.  That  entries  of  births  made  by  clergymen  on 
the  representation  of  parents  in  registers  of  baptisms  are 
not  evidence  of  birth,  and  that,  as  evidence,  the  entries 
cannot  be  read.  2nd.  That  entries  in  register-books 
occasionally  made  up  from  memoranda,  and  from  day  or 
rough  books,  used  in  many  parishes,  cannot  be  received  in 
evidence. — Report  of  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Parochial  Registration  :  1833. 

Management  of  Bees  on  Mount  Hymettus,  in  Greece. 
By  G.  Wheeler,  Esq. — The  hives  in  which  they  keep  their 
bees  are  made  of  willow  or  osiers,  fastened  like  our  common 
dust  baskets,  wide  at  the  tops,  and  narrow  at  the  bottom,  or 
plastered  with  clay  or  loam  within  and  without.  They  are 
set  the  wide  end  upwards.  The  tops,  being  covered  with 
broad  flat  sticks,  are  also  covered  with  clay  at  the  top  ;  and, 
to  secure  them  from  the  weather,  they  cover  them  with  a 
tuft  of  straw7,  as  we  do.  Along  each  of  these  sticks  the 
bees  fasten  their  combs,  so  that  a  comb  may  be  taken  out 
whole,  without  the  least  bruising,  and  with  the  greatest  ease 
imaginable.  To  increase  them,  in  spring  time,  that  is,  in 
March  or  April  until  the  beginning  of  May,  they  divide 
them,  just  separating  the  sticks,  on  which  the  combs  and 
bees  are  fastened,  from  one  another  w;th  a  knife ;  so  taking 
out  the  first  comb  and  bees  together  on  each  side,  they  put 
them  into  another  basket  in  the  same  order  as  they  were 
taken  out,  until  they  have  equally  divided  them.  After  this, 
when  they  were  both  again  accommodated  with  sticks  and 
plaster,  they  set  in  the  new  basket  in  the  place  of  the  old 
one,  and  the  old  one  in  some  new  place.  And  all  this  they 
do  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  at  such  a  time  as  the  greatest 
part  of  the  bees  are  abroad,  who,  at  their  coming  home, 
without  much  difficulty,  by  this  means  divide  themselves 
equally.  This  device  hinders  them  from  swarming  and  fly¬ 
ing  away.  In  August  they  take  out  their  honey,  which  they 
do  in  the  daytime  also,  while  they  are  abroad;  the  bees  being 
thereby,  they  say,  disturbed  least ;  at  which  time  they  take 
out  the  combs  laden  with  honey  as  before,  that  is,  beginning 
at  each  outside,  and  so  taking  away  until  they  have  left  out 
such  a  quantity  of  combs  in  the  middle  as  they  judge  will 
be  sufficient  to  maintain  the  bees  in  winter  ;  sweeping  those 
bees  that  are  on  the  combs  they  take  out  into  the  basket 
again,  and  again  covering  it  with  new  sticks  and  plaster.  It 
has  been  doubted  w'liether,  in  England,  the  like  quantity  of 
honey  may  be  taken  without  endangering  a  scarcity  in  win¬ 
ter,  the  bees  probably  not  collecting  so  much.  Let  less, 
therefore,  be  taken  away.  By  these  means,  it  has  been  said, 
the  great  increase  and  multiplying  of  the  stock  would  soon 
equalize  and  far  exceed  the  little  profit  we  make  by  destroy¬ 
ing  them. 
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THE  STREETS  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE. 


[View  of  a  Street  in  Constantinople. — From  Laborde.] 


Our  wood -cut  exhibits  one  or  two  of  the  peculiarities 
presented  by  the  streets  of  Constantinople.  Almost  all 
the  streets  of  this  interesting  metropolis  are  narrow  and 
winding,  and  are  destitute  of  those  dazzling  attractions 
which  startle  Orientals  when  they  visit  London.  Instead 
of  spacious  thoroughfares,  with  the  windows  of  shops  set 
out  with  wares  of  all  kinds,  while  passengers  on  foot  and 
vehicles  of  every  description  are  incessantly  passing  and 
repassing,  the  streets  of  Constantinople,  with  but  little 
exception,  are  silent  and  almost  deserted-looking  during 
the  day ;  and  though  towards  evening  they  exhibit  a 
more  animated  aspect,  as  the  inhabitants  come  out  to 
pass  on  to  the  coffee-houses,  or  to  smoke  their  pipes  in 
some  favourite  spot,  there  is  but  little  of  that  kind  of 
character  which  gives  to  an  Englishman  the  sensation  of 
the  “  sweet  security  of  streets.”  The  only  sort  of  win¬ 
dows  presented  by  the  houses  towards  the  streets  are 
those  projections  represented  in  the  wood-cut,  containing 
little  windows  latticed  and  closed;  and  many  of  the 
houses  have  no  windows  at  all  towards  the  streets,  but 
only  a  low,  narrow,  dingy  door.  Mr.  McFarlane,  who 
was  in  Constantinople  in  1828  (when,  however,  political 
causes  had  rendered  the  city  more  than  usually  dull  and 

Vol.  VII. 


deserted),  thus  alludes  to  these  windows  in  describing  a 
walk  through  some  of  the  streets  : — I  walked  up  one 
street  and  down  another;  for  wherever  chance  led  me 
I  was  sure  to  find  novelty  and  interest  of  some  sort. 
Except  what  seems  the  most  considerable  street  of  the 
city — a  street  that  traverses  nearly  its  whole  length,  and, 
tolerably  broad  and  airy,  runs  in  a  slightly-diverging  line 
from  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  Hippodrome  to 
the  gate  of  Adrianople — all  seemed  gloomy  and  depopu¬ 
lated.  I  passed  through  several  large  empty  spaces  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  town,  where  houses  had  been  burned 
down,  and  not  rebuilt ;  and  even  in  other  quarters  ex¬ 
empt  from  the  devastation  of  fire,  where  the  dark  red- 
painted  dwellings  of  the  Turks  stood  close  around  me, 
so  rarely  was  a  human  being  seen,  so  uninterrupted  the 
silence,  that  I  could  scarcely  believe  myself  in  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  a  vast  empire — in  splendid  Stambool — of  whose 
overflowing  population  I  had  so  often  read.  Some  half 
dozen  of  times,  perhaps,  in  the  course  of  my  musing 
peregrination,  my  observations  were  enlivened  by  the 
sight  of  sundry  black  eyes  that  (wondering,  no  doubt,  at 
what  I  could  be  doing  in  those  unfrequented  quarters) 
were  seen  peeping  through  their  white  yasmaks ,  and  the 
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thick  lattices  (so  appropriately  denominated  in  French 
jalousies ,)  that  shut  up  every  shall  nishin  of  a  Turk’s 
house.  Once  or  twice  my  ears  were  greeted  with  a 
titter  from  my  concealed  observers  ;  pleasant  sounds — as 
they  showed,  at  least,  that  all  gaiety  had  not  fled  from 
the  place.  Another  refreshing  relief,  the  charm  of  which 
I  still  recal  with  delight,  was  to  catch  through  the  gloomy 
avenue  of  one  of  the  deserted  streets  at  the  back  of  the 
town  a  view  of  the  broad  blue  basin  of  the  Propontis,  of 
the  lovely  Princes’  Islands,  of  the  distant  mountains  of 
Nicomedia,  and  of  the  still  more  remote  and  sublime 
heights  of  the  Bithynian  Olympus,  all  shining  gay  and 
bright  in  the  beams  of  the  glorious  sun.” 

Though  Mr.  McFarlane  saw  Constantinople  when  it 
was  under  the  influence  of  depressing  circumstances,  the 
silence  of  the  streets  is  a  general  description.  Our  own 
wood-cut  seems  to  contradict  this,  for  it  exhibits  a  crowd 
of  figures,  as  if  the  narrow  street  was  thronged ;  but  the 
time  is  evening,  when  the  middling  and  poorer  classes 
have  a  strong  inducement  to  do  what  all  classes  avoid  as 
much  as  possible — to  walk  the  streets ;  and  the  door 
exhibited  in  the  fore-ground  of  the  wood-cut  is  the  door 
of  a  coffee-house.  (See  ‘  Penny  Magazine,’  No.  398.) 
“  All  the  life  and  activity  of  the  interior  of  the  city  is 
concentrated  in  the  bazaars,  or  bezestines.  These  are 
long,  wide  corridors,  communicating  with  each  other 
mostly  in  an  irregular  and  striking  manner.  Their  side 
walls  are  built  of  stone,  and  they  are  covered  in  with 
stone  arches,  or  successions  of  domes,  through  which  a 
subdued  light  is  admitted.  The  dealers  are  separated  by 
nations,  or  religions,  or  by  trades.”* 

Another  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  streets  of  Constan¬ 
tinople,  represented  in  our  wood-cut,  is  the  dogs — those 
pests  of  all  Mohammedan  towns.  Mohammedanism 
proscribes  dogs  as  unclean.  Hence,  although  they  are 
exceedingly  numerous  in  towns,  they  are  not  attached  to 
particular  houses,  or  belong  to  particular  persons.  They 
live  in  the  streets  and  open  places,  and  subsist  upon  offal, 
with  some  uncertain  assistance  from  the  charity  of  indi¬ 
viduals.  “  In  large  towns,”  says  a  note  of  the  ‘  Pic¬ 
torial  Bible,’  “  where  there  is  much  activity  and  inter¬ 
course,  the  dogs  do  not  generally  offer  any  molestation  to 
any  person  in  the  day-time,  or  only  to  persons  whom  they 
detect  by  the  scent  or  costume  to  be  decided  foreigners ; 
but  at  night  it  is  very  hazardous  to  pass  the  streets,  and 
few  like  to  do  so  alone,  and  never  without  being  properly 
armed.  When  two  persons  go  together,  both  armed  with 
strong  sticks,  they  are  seldom  molested.  One  person 
alone,  and  particularly  if  unarmed,  would  be  in  danger 
of  being  seriously  injured,  if  not  torn  to  pieces,  unless 
assistance  came,  as  the  attack  of  one  dog  would  serve  as 
a  signal  to  bring  others  in  great  numbers  to  the  assault. 
In  small  towns  and  villages  seldom  visited  by  strangers, 
the  dogs  know  the  inhabitants,  and  do  not  molest  them, 
unless  perhaps  when  any  one  of  them  should  happen  to 
stir  abroad  at  night ;  but  a  stranger  of  any  description 
often  dares  not  approach  such  places  even  by  day,  unless 
under  the  conduct  of  an  inhabitant.” 

The  dogs  of  Constantinople  are  somewhat  more  under 
control,  and  are  not  at  all  so  dangerous  to  strangers, 
owing  to  the  perpetual  influx  of  foreigners  of  all  descrip¬ 
tions,  and  the  constant  intercourse.  Still  they  are  hungry 
and  savage  enough  to  annoy  a  European,  if  not  by  their 
attack,  at  least  by  their  presence.  “We  hardly  met  a  soul 
on  our  way  up,”  says  Mr.  McFarlane,  describing  his 
landing  in  Constantinople,  “  but  swarms  of  starving, 
mangy  dogs  perambulated  the  silent  streets,  giving  me  an 
opportunity,  on  my  very  first  arrival,  to  make  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  this  pest  of  the  Ottoman  capital.”  “  Even 
when  dogs  are  without  individual  masters  they  will  fre¬ 
quent  the  abodes  of  man.  They  are  found  in  this  half¬ 
wild  state  at  Lisbon  and  at  Constantinople,  and  other 

*'  Penny  Cyclopaedia,’  article  Constantinople. 


cities  of  the  East.  They  are  driven  as  unclean  from  the 
houses  of  the  Mohammedans,  and  yet  the  same  people 
protect  them  when  they  are  roaming  about  their  dwell¬ 
ings.  The  dog  of  the  Seven  Sleepers,  according  to  a  tale 
in  the  Koran,  is  the  only  quadruped  admitted  into  heaven, 
but  the  people  of  the  East  have  more  substantial  reasons 
for  patronizing  those  half-wild  dogs  than  they  find  in  the 
legends  of  their  faith.  Volney,  in  his  4  Travels,’  de¬ 
scribes  the  dogs  of  Turkey  and  its  dependencies  as  par¬ 
ticularly  useful  in  clearing  the  streets  of  the  garbage  and 
carrion  which  would  otherwise  become  the  cause  of  pes¬ 
tilence  and  death.  It  is  to  this  circumstance  that  the 
powerful  but  somewhat  revolting  description  of  Lord 
Byron  refers  in  the  poem  of  the  ‘  Siege  of  Corinth  :’ — 

“  I  saw  the  lean  dogs  beneath  the  wall 
Hold  o’er  the  dead  their  carnival, 

Gorging  and  growling  o’er  carcass  and  limb, 

They  were  too  busy  to  bark  at  him.”* 


EXAMPLES  OF  THE  DIVISIBILITY  OF  GOLD 
IN  MANUFACTURES. 

The  costliness  and  the  brilliant  hue  of  gold  are  not  the 
only  circumstances  which  give  to  that  metal  a  prominent 
claim  to  our  notice : — the  extraordinary  degree  of  thin¬ 
ness  to  which  it  may  be  brought  by  mechanical  means  is 
as  instructive  as  it  is  interesting,  since  it  affords  us  abun¬ 
dant  proof  of  the  limited  extent  of  the  powers  of  the  eye 
when  unaided  by  other  testimony.  The  paper  on  which 
this  article  is  printed  is  of  that  substance  that  an  addition 
of  two  or  three  sheets  would  scarcely  be  perceptible  in 
the  thickness  of  a  quire.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  a 
film  of  gold,  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  which  is  not  a  hun¬ 
dredth,  and  perhaps  not  a  five-hundredth  part  so  thick  as 
a  sheet  of  paper  ?  Are  we  to  doubt  the  existence  of  such, 
because  the  eye  cannot  measure  such  extraordinary  mi¬ 
nuteness  ?  If  we  did,  we  should  be  in  error,  as  we  are 
about  to  show. 

The  most  numerous  purposes  for  which  gold  is  employed 
are  certainly  of  a  decorative  character,  such  as  will  please 
the  eye :  the  use  of  it  for  coin  may  be  partly  attributed 
to  the  large  value  which  may  be  contained  in  a  small 
space,  and  partly  to  the  unalterable  nature  of  the  me¬ 
tal  by  wear  and  tear,  and  exposure  to  the  atmosphere ; 
but  the  surpassing  lustre  which  it  presents  to  the  eye  is 
its  chief  excellence  in  ornamental  matters.  Now, 
provided  this  lustre  is  presented,  it  matters  not,  so  far  as 
the  eye  is  concerned,  what  is  the  thickness  of  the  gold 
which  is  presented  to  it,  since  the  surface  is  all  with 
which  the  eve  is  cognizant ;  if  an  article  which  is  gilt 
present  the  required  golden  effect,  it  is  of  no  consequence 
to  the  eye  which  regards  it  whether  the  film  or  coating 
of  gold  be  one-tenth  or  one-millionth  of  an  inch  in  thick¬ 
ness.  lienee  the  important  question  occurs  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  “  To  what  degree  of  thinness  may  gold  be 
reduced  without  impairing  its  lustre  and  beauty  ?”  On 
the  answer  to  this  question  mainly  depend  the  prices  of 
all  our  gilt  articles  of  manufacture ;  and  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  such  articles  are  produceable  at  a  low  rate 
shows  that  the  coating  of  real  gold  with  which  they  are 
covered  must  be  exceedingly  thin.  An  ounce  of  gold 
may  be  beaten  out  to  such  a  size  that  it  would  cover  the 
entire  floor  of  an  apartment  sixteen  feet  by  twelve ;  and 
as  we  might  thus  get,  what  we  may  term  a  carpet  of 
solid  gold,  for  four  or  five  pounds,  it  will  furnish  us  with 
some  proof  of  the  extreme  thinness  to  which  it  is  reduced. 

Let  us  take  three  familiar  articles — a  gilt  button,  a  gilt 
picture-frame,  and  a  piece  of  gold-lace,  as  examples  of 
the  thinness  to  which  gold  may  be  reduced. 

Gilt  buttons  are  made  of  a  mixture  of  copper  and  zinc, 
and  are  brought  to  the  proper  form  by  very  ingenious 
processes.  When  they  are  about  to  be  gilt,  they  are 

*  ‘  Menageries— Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,’  vol.  i.,  p.  63. 
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dipped  into  nitric  acid,  to  cleanse  them ;  after  which  they 
are  burnished  with  a  hard  black  stone,  to  remove  all  irre¬ 
gularities  of  surface.  The  process  of  quicking  is  then 
carried  on,  which  consists  in  putting  them  into  a  vessel 
with  mercury  and  nitric  acid ;  by  frequent  shaking  and 
stirring,  the  mercury  attaches  itself  to  the  whole  surface 
of  the  button.  The  buttons  are  then  put  into  a  vessel 
full  of  small  holes,  and  shaken  until  all  the  superfluous 
mercury  falls  through :  they  are  now  ready  for  gilding. 
The  inside  of  an  iron  ladle  is  rubbed  with  whiting,  and 
a  given  weight  of  mercury  is  put  into  it,  to  which  is 
added  a  small  quantity  of  pure  gold.  They  are  then 
heated  over  a  fire  until  the  two  metals  have  thoroughly 
combined,  when  they  are  poured  out  into  cold  water.  When 
cooled,  the  mixed  metal  is  squeezed  in  a  bag  of  shammy 
(chamois)  leather,  by  which  the  greater  part  of  the  mer¬ 
cury  is  squeezed  out,  leaving  a  small  portion  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  the  gold,  none  of  which  passes  through  the 
leather.  The  gold  amalgam*,  which  has  now  the  con¬ 
sistence  of  butter,  is  then  put  into  a  vessel  with  nitric 
acid,  and  the  buttons  are  shaken  and  stirred  in  it.  Gold 
has  such  an  attraction  for  mercury,  that  a  coating  of  the 
mixture  attaches  to  the  mercury  with  which  the  buttons 
were  previously  coated. 

The  buttons  being  thus  gilt,  the  mercury  has  to  be  driven 
off.  This  was  formerly  done  by  gently  heating  the  but¬ 
tons  in  an  iron-pan,  shaking  them  at  intervals,  by  which 
the  whole  of  the  mercury  escaped  in  the  form  of  vapour, 
leaving  a  thin  film  of  gold  on  the  button.  This  process 
was  terribly  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  persons  (chiefly 
females)  who  were  employed  at  it,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  mercury  escaped  into  the  air,  and  was  lost  to  the 
manufacturer.  Improved  processes  therefore  have  been 
devised,  by  which  the  mercury  is  restored  again  for  use, 
and  the  health  of  the  persons  employed  is  not  so  much 
affected. 

Now  when  we  look  at  the  brilliant  appearance  of  a 
gilt  button,  we  know  nothing  of  the  thickness  of  the  gold 
which  covers  it;  but  when  it  is  proved  that  five  grains  of 
gold,  worth  fifteen  pence,  will  gild  144  buttons  an  inch 
in  diameter,  we  are  somewhat  prepared  for  the  reception 
of  the  statement,  that  the  gold  which  covers  some  of  the 
inferior  sort  of  gilt  buttons  is  not  more  than  smooth  of  an 
inch  in  thickness. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  picture-frame.  This  is  covered 
with  gold  which  has  been  beaten  out  into  thin  leaves  with 
heavy  hammers.  The  gold  employed  is  alloyed  with 
about  jftth  of  its  weight  of  copper  and  silver,  and  is 
melted  in  a  black-lead  crucible  with  borax,  and  then 
poured  into  an  ingot  mould  six  or  eight  inches  long.  This 
ingot  is  passed  between  polished  steel  rollers  until  it  is  re¬ 
duced  to  the  thickness  of  a  ribbon.  This  ribbon  is  then  cut 
up  into  small  square  pieces,  which  are  hammered  on  an 
anvil  until  each  piece  becomes  one  inch  square  and  about 
7Hoth  of  an  inch  thick,  weighing  about  six  grains.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  of  these  small  squares  are  then  inter¬ 
leaved  between  pieces  of  vellum  about  four  inches  square, 
and,  a  parchment  envelope  being  folded  round  them,  are 
beaten  with  a  heavy  hammer,  until  each  piece  is  expanded 
to  nearly  the  size  of  the  vellum.  They  are  then  taken 
out,  and  each  piece  is  cut  into  four ;  and  the  600  pieces 
thus  resulting  are  interleaved  with  sheets  of  gold-beaters’ 
skin,  and  again  beaten  till  they  are  quadrupled  in  size. 
By  dividing  each  sheet  again  into  four,  2400  leaves  of 
gold  are  produced,  each  of  which  is  about  one-fourth  the 
size  of  the  skins.  These  2400  are  divided  into  three 
parcels  of  800  each, — again  interleaved  with  gold-beaters’ 
skin,  and  again  beaten  till  they  nearly  reach  the  size  of 
four  inches  square.  The  required  degree  of  thinness  is 
now  attained,  and  the  leaves  are  cut  to  about  3i  inches 
square,  and  laid  in  books,  25  in  each  book. 

*  A  compound  of  any  two  metals,  of  which  mercury  is  one,  is 
called  arnaiyam :  all  other  compounds  of  metals  have  the  general 
name  of  alloys. 


Now  by  calculating  the  thickness  of  the  ribbon  of  gold, 
as  it  passes  into  the  hands  of  the  gold-beater,  and  the 
subsequent  divisions  which  it  undergoes,  and  allowing 
for  waste,  it  is  proved  that  the  leaves  are  not  more  than 
asijoooth  of  an  inch  in  thickness ;  and  in  France,  where 
the  process  of  beating  is  carried  still  farther,  the  thickness 
is  said  to  be  not  so  much  as  TOMuotli  of  an  inch. 

We  now  proceed  to  our  last  example,  gold-lace.  This 
beautiful  article  consists  of  threads  of  gold,  spun,  by 
means  of  a  wheel  contrived  for  that  purpose,  into  a  form 
somewhat  intermediate  between  cloth  and  lace.  These 
threads  are  of  various  thicknesses,  according  to  the  pat¬ 
tern  which  is  required  to  be  produced.  But  these  gold 
threads,  small  as  they  may  be,  are  not  formed  entirely  of 
gold,  but  consist  of  silken  threads  round  which  very  fine 
gold-wire  has  been  spun  :  nay,  more;  the  very  wire  with 
with  which  the  silk  is  covered  is,  in  fact,  silver-wire 
coated  with  a  film  of  gold,  whose  thinness  almost  sur¬ 
passes  belief.  The  process  of  preparing  it  is  simply 
this  : — The  refiner  prepares  a  rod  of  solid  silver,  about 
two  feet  long  and  one  inch  thick,  and  heats  it  over  a 
charcoal  fire.  When  it  has  attained  a  certain  temperature 
it  is  covered  with  a  coating  of  leaf-gold,  which  has  been 
beaten  to  a  certain  degree  of  thinness,  and  then  burnished 
down  upon  the  rod  of  silver.  Upon  this  another  coating 
of  leaf-gold  is  laid,  and  afterwards  another  and  another, 
until  five  or  six  coatings  are  laid  on  ;  the  process  of  bur¬ 
nishing  being  repeated  at  intervals  during  the  laying  on 
of  the  gold.  The  thickness  of  the  surface  of  gold  thus 
laid  on  is  so  regulated  that  there  shall  be  from  LOO  to 
140  grains  of  gold  to  every  pound  of  silver.  A  process 
of  annealing  is  then  carried  on,  by  which  the  gold  is 
more  firmly  attached  to  the  silver  underneath.  The  rod 
is  then  in  a  state  to  be  gradually  reduced  in  thickness. 
For  this  operation  a  plate  of  hardened  steel  is  taken,  and 
through  it  are  drilled  a  great  number  of  holes,  varying  in 
diameter  by  small  gradations,  so  that  the  largest  shall  be 
but  a  little  smaller  than  the  rod  of  gilt  silver,  and  the 
smallest  is  about  one-fifth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Through  these  holes  the  rod  is  successively  forced  by 
means  of  machinery  ;  so  that,  after  passing  through  any 
one  hole,  the  diameter  of  the  rod  becomes  smaller,  and 
the  length  greater,  than  before.  All  this  time  the  gold 
remains  firmly  attached  to  the  surface  of  the  silver,  and 
necessarily  undergoes  a  similar  reduction  of  thickness. 
The  ingot  now  passes  into  the  hands  of  the  wire-drawer, 
who  is  provided  with  similar  plates,  perforated  with  a 
series  of  holes  altogether  smaller  than  those  employed  by 
the  refiner.  Through  these  holes  the  silver,  which  now 
loses  the  name  of  ingot,  and  becomes  wire,  is  successively 
forced,  until  it  is  reduced  to  a  state  of  extreme  thinness, 
frequently  not  exceeding  that  of  a  hair.  The  late  Dr. 
Wollaston,  as  a  means  of  producing  exquisitely  fine 
gold- wire,  instead  of  coating  a  silver  rod  with  gold,  caused 
it  to  be  perforated  through  its  length,  and  a  gold-wire 
introduced  through  it,  the  gold-wire  having  only  one- 
tenth  the  diameter  of  the  silver.  The  whole  was  then 
reduced  to  a  wire  of  the  fineness  of  a  hair,  having  an 
exquisitely  fine  gold- wire  in  its  centre.  To  recover  this 
gold-wire  warm  nitrous  acid  was  applied  to  the  silver,  by 
which  the  latter  was  dissolved,  and  left  a  gold-wire 
smooth  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 

But  this  is  a  great  thickness  in  comparison  with  that 
of  the  superficial  coating  of  gold  on  the  silver-wire  above 
described.  It  will  be  remembered  that  to  a  pound  of 
silver  only  100  or  140  grains  of  gold  were  employed; 
and  when  we  consider  that  the  silver  itself  is  reduced  to 
the  fineness  of  a  hair,  we  shall  be  more  disposed  to  be  ’ 
lieve  what  has  been  stated  by  persons  who  have  made 
the  calculation,  that  the  gold  on  the  finest  gilt  silver-wire 
does  not  exceed  one-third  of  the  millionth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness  ;  and  yet  the  gold  preserves  its  uniformity  of 
texture,  and  reveals  no  breaks  or  interstices  even  when 
viewed  with  a  microscope. 
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ENGLISH  ROMANTIC  BALLADS. 

No.  I.  Sir  Cauline. — The  Boy  and  the  Mantle. 

te  Listene  these  layes,  for  some  there  bethe 
Of  love  which  stronger  is  than  dethe  ; 

And  some  of  scorne,  and  some  of  guile, 

And  old  adventures  that  fell  while.” 
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The  above  lines — a  minstrel’s  description  of  the  old  metrical 
romances — introduce  us  to  the  true  character  and  spirit 
of  our  ancient  chivalrous  ballads  ;  a  class  of  productions 
equally  numerous  and  beautiful.  They  have  a  dash  of 
the  beliefs  and  impulses  of  the  wild  Scandinavian  songs, 
without  their  moody  and  hair-brained  extravagance,  and 
are  coloured  with  the  choicest  hues  of  the  more  classic 
romances,  without  their  tedious  details  and  incredible 
achievements  :  the  former  we  obtained  through  our  inter¬ 
course  with  the  northern  nations,  and  the  latter  from  our 
alliance  with  the  Normans  ;  but  their  good  sense, 
good  feeling,  and  touching  sentiments  sprang  from 
the  mind  and  the  heart  of  England.  Our  romantic 
ballads  were  to  the  yeomen  of  our  land  what  the  ela¬ 
borate  romances  were  to  our  earls  and  barons;  they 
are  in  truth  but  so  many  rustic  romances,  painting 
beliefs  and  impulses,  and  exhibiting  characters  and  re¬ 
lating  actions  welcome  to  the  hearts,  and  not  beyond  the 
understandings,  of  a  rude  and  unlettered  people.  It 
would  not  be  difficult  to  prove  that  almost  every  romance 
of  the  baron  was  re-echoed  in  sentiment  and  narrative  in 
the  ballad  of  the  husbandman ;  and  less  difficult  still  to 
show  that  much  of  the  superstitious  folly  and  tip-toe  sen¬ 
timent  and  love  of  the  utterly  incredible  was  abated  or 
removed  in  the  transmutation  by  the  rustic  minstrel.  Yet, 
with  all  this  lowering,  or,  as  a  husbandman  would  say, 
this  thrashing  out  of  the  marvellous  and  the  mad,  these 
ballads  are  still — for  the  children  of  these  our  latter  days, 
at  least— sufficiently  romantic:  they  are  often  raised 


above  the  matters  of  common  life  into  the  regions  of 
imagination ;  and  without  dragons  which  vomit  fire, 
knights  who  can  scatter  armies,  or  enchanters  who  turn 
blades  of  Damascus  steel  into  swords  of  rushes,  cobwebs 
into  cloth  of  gold,  a  lady’s  slipper  into  a  barge,  or  a  cave 
into  a  palace  with  a  thousand  statues  of  silver  and  ten 
thousand  lamps  of  gold,  they  exhibit  poetry  enough  to 
soothe  the  fancy  ;  deeds  of  that  order,  which  satisfy  the 
chivalrous  with  pictures  of  manners  peculiar  to  old  Eng¬ 
land,  and  sentiments  so  natural  and  just,  as  to  find  an 
echo  in  every  heart. 

One  of  the  earliest,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  best,  of 
these  romantic  compositions,  is  that  of  Sir  Cauline ;  a 
strain  well  known  to  Chaucer,  and  from  which  Spenser 
has  borrowed  some  of  his  beauties.  It  was  once,  and 
in  many  places  is  still,  a  favourite  with  all  ranks.  It 
was  chanted  not  only  by  the  regular  minstrels,  a  class 
of  men  who  subsisted  by  singing  to  the  harp  poems  of 
their  own  or  of  others’  composition,  but  by  the  husband¬ 
man-minstrel,  who,  with  the  earth  of  his  last-turned 
furrow  on  his  shoes,  amused  his  own  rustic  circle  with 
the  loves  and  woes  of  knights  and  princesses.  To  a  strain, 
enjoyed  by  the  village  maiden  in  her  homespun  kirtle 
and  bodice,  as  well  as  by  the  baron’s  lady,  whose  train 
of  embroidered  velvet  reached  from  end  to  end  of  her 
hall,  we  shall  now  request  the  attention  of  all  who  are 
not  above  attending  to  the  sallies  of  passion  and  pathos 
which  were  the  delight  of  our  ancestors. 

There  once  lived  a  king  in  Ireland,  says  the  ballad, 
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who  had  a  beautiful  daughter,  loved  of  many  princes, 
whose  name  was  Christabel,  and  a  knight,  humbly  born, 
but  young,  handsome,  and  brave,  whose  name  was  Sir 
Cauline.  Both  the  rules  of  poetry  and  of  nature  called 
upon  them  to  love  one  another;  and  as  courtesy  had 
something  to  say  then  in  all  such  matters,  love  was  first 
visible  in  the  knight :  he  began  to  droop  and  pine,  and 
finally  fell  sick  and  like  to  die.  “  Where  is  Sir  Cau¬ 
line,  who  used  to  serve  our  wine  ?”  inquired  the  king, 
when  the  knight  was  not  in  place  at  the  dinner-table. 

“  Alas  !”  said  an  old  knight,  “  he  is  sick,  and  will  die, 
unless  he  is  seen  by  a  good  physician.”  “  Send  for  my 
daughter,”  said  the  king ;  “  she  is  a  good  leech,  and 
let  her  take  bread  to  his  chamber,  and  serve  him  with 
wine :  we  must  not  lose  young  Cauline.”  The  young 
princess,  who  guessed  his  malady,  hastened  to  his  cham¬ 
ber,  followed,  as  was  meet,  by  her  maidens.  “  How  are 
you,  sir  knight  ?”  she  inquired.  “  O,  sick,  sick,”  fair 
lady,”  he  replied. 

((  Now  rise  up  wightly,  man,  for  shame, 

Never  lie  so  cowardlee, 

For  it  is  told  in  my  father’s  hall 
You  die  for  love  of  me. 

Fair  lady,  it  is  for  your  love 
That  all  this  dool  I  drie  ; 

But  if  you  would  comfort  me  with  a  kiss, 

Then  were  I  brought  from  bale  to  bliss, 

No  longer  v/ould  I  lie.” 

“  Sir  knight,”  said  the  princess,  “  my  father  is  a  king, 
and  you  know — none  better — that  I  never  can  be  your 
wife.”  “  Thou  art  indeed  a  king’s  daughter,”  said  the 
despairing  knight,  “  and  I  am  not  thy  equal ;  but  bid 
me  do  some  deed  of  arms,  that  I  may  be  thy  bachelor.” 
The  princess  mused  a  little,  and  then  said,  “  There 
grows  a  thorn  on  the  Eldridge  Hill ;  wake  there  from  night 
till  morn  :  that  is  the  deed  which  I  require  of  you.” 
As  she  said  this  she  went  away  with  her  maidens  ;  and 
Sir  Cauline  leaped  up  from  his  bed,  put  on  his  armour, 
and  hastened,  as  the  twilight  came,  to  the  hill,  with  whose 
terrors  he  was  not  unacquainted.  It  was  the  favourite 
haunt  of  a  pagan  warrior,  called  the  Eldridge  Knight, 
who  maimed  or  slew  all  who  presumed  to  enter  his 
domains.  Sir  Cauline  proceeded  to  fulfil  his  vow  till 
the  night  was  near  its  prime. 

“  Unto  midnight  that  the  moon  did  rise 
He  walked  up  and  down, 

When  a  lightsome  bugle  heard  he  blow 
Over  the  bent  so  brown. 

Quoth  he,  if  cryance  come  till  my  heart, 

I  am  far  from  a  good  town. 

And  soon  he  spied  on  the  moor  so  broad 
A  furious  wight  and  fell, 

And  a  lady  bright  by  his  bridle  ran, 

Clad  in  a  fair  kirtell.” 

“Begone,  begone,  Sir  knight,”  he  cried  as  he  came; 
for  if  thou  hast  fear  in  thee,  thou  art  but  a  dead  man.” 
“  Fly  thyself,”  exclaimed  Sir  Cauline,  “  for  I  have  no 
fear  ;  and  why  should  a  Christian  knight  fly  from  a  foul 
heathen  ?”  And  as  he  said  this  he  laid  his  lance  in  rest, 
and  prepared  for  a  fray. 

"  The  Eldridge  Knight  he  pricked  his  steed. 

Sir  Cauline  bold  abode  ; 

Then  either  shook  his  trusty  spear, 

And  the  timber  these  two  children  bare 
So  soon  in  sonder  slode. 

Then  took  they  out  their  two  good  swords, 

And  layden  on  full  fast, 

Till  helm  and  hauberk,  mail  and  shield, 

They  all  were  well  nigh  brast.” 

Sir  Cauline’s  temper  was  better  than  that  of  his  adver¬ 
sary  ;  his  skill  too  and  activity  were  great ;  though 
the  Eldridge  Knight  made  heavy  blows,  and  bore  him¬ 
self  bravely,  his  right  hand  was  struck  off,  and  he  fell  to 
the  ground,  where  he  lay  at  the  mercy  of  his  opponent. 
The  mercy  shown  in  those  days  to  the  heathen  was 


anything  but  tender  :  Sir  Cauline  waved  his  sword  over 
his  head,  and  exclaimed,  “  By  the  holy  rood,  thou  shalt 
die  :”  but  love  interposed ;  the  heart  of  the  conqueror 
was  appealed  to. 

“  Then  up  and  came  that  lady  bright, 

Fast  wringing  of  her  hand; 

For  the  maiden’s  love  whom  most  you  love, 

Withhold  that  deadly  brand. 

For  the  maiden’s  love  whom  most  you  love, 

Now  smite  no  more,  I  pray  ; 

And  aye  whatever  thou  wilt,  my  lord. 

He  shall  thy  hests  obey.” 

The  conditions  on  which  the  life  of  the  vanquished  was 
spared  were  hard :  he  undertook  to  believe  in  Christ,  to 
give  up  arms,  and  cease  in  future  to  molest  whatever 
travellers  passed  through  the  Eldridge  lands.  On  swear¬ 
ing  to  their  fulfilment,  Sir  Cauline  helped  him  upon 
his  horse, —  sent  him  and  his  lady  back  sorrowful 
to  their  castle,  and  proceeded  to  collect  the  trophies  of  his 
victory. 

<f  Then  he  took  up  the  bloody  hand 
That  was  so  large  of  bone, 

And  on  it  he  found  five  rings  of  gold, 

Of  knights  that  he  had  slone. 

Then  he  took  up  the  Eldridge  sword, 

As  hard  as  any  flint, 

And  he  took  off  those  ringes  five, 

As  bright  as  fire  and  brent.” 

Full  of  joy  and  hope  Sir  Cauline  spurred  back  to  the 
princess  and  laid  the  tokens  of  his  visit  to  the  Eldridge 
Hill  at  her  feet:  Christabel  was  deeply  moved;  “Wel¬ 
come,  dearly  welcome,”  she  said,  “  for  now  I  see  thou 
art  a  true  knight.”  He  knelt,  and  all  he  could  say  was, 
“  May  I  hope  for  thy  love  ?”  The  princess,  says  the 
ballad,  blushed  a  scarlet  red  at  this,  and  holding  out  her 
hand,  said,  “  Thou  art  my  bachelor ;  and  if  1  may  not 
wed  thee,  I  vow  to  wed  no  one  else.”  A  kiss  followed, 
the  lady  obeyed  true  love,  which  has  always  been  a 
leveller,  and  made  the  young  knight  happy  with  her 
company  as  well  as  with  her  affection.  But  every  white 
has  its  black,  and  every  sweet  its  sour,  says  the  moral¬ 
izing  minstrel. 

“  For  so  itbefel,  as  Sir  Cauline 
Was  with  that  lady  fair. 

That  the  king  her  father  walked  forth 
To  take  the  evening  air. 

And  into  an  arbour  as  he  went 
To  rest  his  weary  feet, 

He  found  his  daughter  and  Sir  Cauline 
There  set  in  dalliance  sweet.” 

His  Majesty  was  in  a  righteous  and  most  royal  anger ; 
Christabel  was  packed  off  to  her  chamber,  and  her  lover 
was  hurried  to  a  dungeon  ;  but  the  queen  was  compas¬ 
sionate,  and  instead  of  being  racked  and  beheaded,-  Sir 
Cauline  was  only  banished,  and  propriety,  if  not  peace, 
was  restored  to  the  Irish  court.  But  the  thoughts 
of  Christabel  were  with  her  lover ;  she  reflected  deeply 
on  the  distance  which  birth  put  between  rank  and 
merit ;  and  as  she  reflected  she  forbore  her  usual  diver¬ 
sions,  took  less  food,  and  drooped  as  a  lily  droops  in 
an  ungentle  wind.  When  the  king  saw  this  he  was 
much  affected,  and  with  a  wish  to  cheer  his  daughter’s 
spirits  he  proclaimed  a  tournament. 

“  And  there  came  lords,  and  there  came  knights, 
From  many  a  far  countree. 

To  break  a  lance  for  their  ladies’  love. 

Before  that  fair  ladie. 

And  many  a  lady  there  was  set 
In  purple  and  in  pall, 

But  fair  Christabel,  so  woe-begone, 

Was  the  fairest  of  them  all.” 

As  Christabel  sat  and  looked  on  this  martial  conten¬ 
tion,  she  observed  that  a  stranger  knight,  whom  no  one 
knew,  carried  the  prize  from  all  other  competitors :  upon 
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this  person  the  minstrel  has  expended  some  of  his  choicest 
description. 

<{  His  acton  it  was  all  of  black. 

His  hauberk  and  bis  shield. 

Nor  no  man  wist  whence  he  did  come. 

Nor  no  man  knew  where  he  did  gone 
When  they  came  from  the  field.” 

While  all  were  marvelling  to  what  land  this  victorious 
stranger,  who  refused  to  he  unhelmed,  belonged,  the 
king  and  queen  were  alarmed  with  the  appearance  of  a 
strange  champion,  less  likely,  from  his  personal  appear¬ 
ance,  to  prosper  in  a  true  love-suit  than  in  a  tournament ; 
he  was — 

“  A  huge  giant  both  stiff  and  stark, 

All  foul  of  limbe  and  lere, 

Two  gogling  een  like  fire  farden, 

A  mouth  from  ear  to  ear.’’ 

A  dwarf  announced  his  lineage,  his  rank,  and  his 
claims ;  he  was  a  Soldan  ;  was  cousin  to  the  Eldridge 
knight,  and  desired  the  hand  of  the  princess  in  marriage, 
else  lie  was  resolved  on  war,  and  the  palace,  being  of 
timber,  would  very  likely,  he  said,  be  the  first  thing  he 
would  burn.  “  Is  there  never  a  knight  in  all  my  court,” 
exclaimed  the  aged  monarch,  “  who  will  fight  for  my 
daughter  and  me  ?”  All  were  silent.  “  Alas,”  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  will  no  one  draw  his  sword  and  slay  that  proud 
Soldan,  and  so  heir  my  crown  and  win  the  hand  of  a 
princess  ?” 

But  every  knight  of  his  round  table 
Did  stand  both  still  and  pale, 

For  whenever  they  look’d  on  that  grim  Soldan 
It  made  their  hearts  to  quail. 

All  woe-begone  was  that  fair  ladie 
When  she  saw  no  help  was  nigh ; 

She  cast  her  thought  on  her  own  true  love, 

And  the  tears  gusht  from  her  eye.” 

The  stranger  knight  seemed  to  read  her  thoughts  :  he 
started  suddenly  up,  saying,  “  Lady,  be  not  afraid ;  lend 
me  the  sword  of  the  Eldridge  knight,  which  hangs  in  thy 
bower,  and  I  shall  fight,  and,  I  trust  in  Christ,  slay  this 
fierce  Soldan  who  terrifies  thy  father  and  all  his  knights.” 
The  sword  was  brought,  and  delivering  it,  she  said  to 
herself,  “  Would  he  were  my  own  true  knight;”  all 
further  reflections  were  interrupted  by  the  deadly  combat 
which  ensued. 

“  And  now  the  Soldan  and  knight  be  met 
Within  the  lists  so  broad  ; 

And  now  with  swords  so  sharp  of  steel 
They  gan  to  lay  on  load.” 

At  the  first  stroke  of  the  gigantic  Soldan  the  stranger 
knight  reeled  ;  at  the  second  his  blood  flowed  from  a 
severe  wound  ;  and  at  the  third,  so  fiercely  was  he  hit 
that  he  fell  on  his  knee,  and  the  princess  and  all  her 
ladies  shrieked.  But  he  was  not  vanquished  ;  while  on 
his  knee  he  perceived  an  opening  in  his  enemy’s  armour, 
and  springing  nimbly  to  his  feet,  and  making  a  thrust  as 
he  sprang,  he  pierced  the  Soldan  to  the  heart,  who 
dropped  dead  at  his  feet.  But  faint  himself  from  wounds, 
the  victor  fell  down  on  the  body  of  his  foe ;  on  seeing 
this  the  king  exclaimed — 

“  Come  down,  come  down,  my  daughter  fair, 

Thou  art  a  leech  of  skill, 

Far  leifer  had  I  lose  half  my  realm, 

Than  this  good  knight  should  spill. 

Down  then  stepped  that  fair  lady, 

To  help  him  if  she  may  ; 

But  when  she  did  his  beaver  raise, 

It  is  my  life,  my  lord,  she  says  : 

And  shrieked,  and  swooned  away. 

Sir  Cauline  just  lift  up  his  eyes 
When  he  heard  his  lady  cry ; 

O  lady,  I  am  thy  own  true  love, 

For  thee  I  wished  to  die.” 

The  dying  knight  gave  the  princess  one  parting  look, 
and  when  she  came  to  herself  she  held  a  dead  man  in  her 
arms :  she  laid  her  cheek  to  his,  and  said — 


“  O  stay,  my  dear  and  only  lord, 

For  me,  thy  faithful  fere  ; 

’Tis  meet  that  I  should  follow  thee. 

Who  has  bought  my  love  so  dear.” 

As  she  said  this  she  fell  into  a  swoon,  and  was  borne 
lifeless  out  of  the  lists  ;  and  so  ends  this  truly  tragic  and 
chivalrous  story.  Our  readers  will  see  that  Scott,  as  well 
as  Chaucer  and  Spenser,  was  familiar  with  the  tale  of 
Sir  Cauline  :  witness  the  adventures  of  the  Black  Knight 
and  Ivanhoe  at  Ashby-de-la-Zouche. 

The  ballad  of ‘The  Boy  and  the  Mantle’  has  more  of 
mirth  in  it  than  of  tears,  and  though  in  its  conception 
and  handling  perfectly  chivalrous,  it  is  Chivalry  in  his 
easy  chair,  with  his  sword  laid  aside  and  his  helmet  off, 
taking  a^  hearty  laugh  at  the  sorrows  of  the  ladies,  in 
return  for  the  difficult  and  dangerous  deeds  which 
they  frequently  had  called  on  him  to  perform.  In  his 
girdle  of  Florimel,  Spenser  has  used  the  same  warp  and 
woof  out  of  which  the  old  minstrel,  as  our  readers  will 
soon  perceive,  wove  the  kirtle  and  mantle  of  this  humour¬ 
ous  ballad.  The  horn  in  ‘  Morte  Arthur  ’  would  have 
been  a  proper  companion  to  this  sensitive  garment ; 
this  was  a  horn  all  garnished  with  gold,  and  of  such 
virtue  that  no  lady  untrue  to  her  husband  might  drink 
out  of  it ;  for  if  false  she  would  spill  all  the  wine,  but  if 
true  she  might  drink  peaceably.  This  enchanted  horn 
was  sent  to  acquaint  King  Arthur  with  the  frailty  of  his 
wife  Gunever;  hut  was  intercepted  by  king  Mark, 
whose  queen,  with  one  hundred  of  her  ladies,  tried  to 
drink  out  of  it,  and  only  four  could  drink  without 
spilling  ! 

In  the  third  morning  of  May,  says  the  minstrel,  more 
scrupulous  in  dates  than  minstrels  are  wont,  a  young  man 
came  to  the  court  at  Carlisle,  bearing  a  mantle  of  a  rare 
pattern  and  of  a  rare  nature.  “  God  speed  thee,  King  Ar¬ 
thur,”  said  the  unceremonious  stranger,  “  and  God  be  with 
thy  fair  queen  Gunever.  I  have  brought  a  curious  article  of 
female  finery,  well  shaped  and  fair  to  look  on,  which  I  wish 
her  majesty  to  try  on;  hut  it  has  one  small  fault,  it  will 
neither  keep  shape  nor  colour  a  moment  on  any  lady  that 
hath  done  amiss.”  On  this,  says  the  ballad,  every  knight 
in  the  court  began  to  he  in  fear;  not  so  Queen  Gunever, 
who  stepping  intrepidly  forward,  seized  the  mantle  and 
threw  it  at  once  over  her  person. 

tc  When  she  had  taken  the  mantle, 

She  stood  as  she’d  been  mad ; 

It  was  all  from  top  to  toe 
As  shears  had  it  shrad. 

One  while  it  was  gtde, 

Another  it  was  green  : 

Another  while  was  it  wadded, 

Ill  did  it  her  beseem.” 

“  By  my  faith,”  exclaimed  King  Arthur,  as  he  saw 
the  changing  hues  and  shape  of  the  mantle,  “  by  my 
faith,  I  fear  thou  art  not  true.”  Her  majesty,  it  seems, 
with  no  experience  in  such  enchanted  garments,  had  ex¬ 
pected  no  such  result. 

“  She  threw  down  the  mantle. 

That  bright  was  of  blee, 

And  fast  with  a  red  face 
To  her  chamber  ran  she. 

She  cursed  weaver  and  warper, 

The  cloth  that  had  wrought ; 

And  bade  vengeance  on  his  crown, 

That  hither  had  it  brought.” 

“  O  shame,”  she  murmured  when  she  reached  her 
chamber ;  “  I  had  rather  live  wild  under  the  green  trees 
of  the  forest  without  kirtle  or  mantle  than  thus  be  affronted 
so  openly  in  the  court  of  my  husband  Arthur.”  On  seeing 
this  mishap  of  the  queen,  Sir  Kaye  called  on  his  lady, 
saying,  “  Here,  put  on  this  mantle,  if  thou  art  innocent ; 
hut  if  thou  art  guilty,  bide  where  you  are — come  not  near 
it.”  The  lady  advanced  and  threw  the  mantle  around  her; 
but  all  the  knights  laughed  and  one  or  two  ladies  tittered 
when  the  mantle  shrivelled  and  shrunk  together ;  she 
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threw  it  down  and  followed  the  queen.  An  old  knight, 
when  he  saw  this,  repeated  the  creed,  and  whispered  to 
his  page,  “  I  will  give  thee  twenty  marks  to  take  this 
mantle  to  my  wife.”  The  lady  assumed  the  offered 
mantle  with  a  haughty  air,  but  no  sooner  did  it  touch 
her  than  it  shrunk  up  to  “a  tassel  and  a  thread;” 
she  hade  evil  befal  the  whole  court,  and  ran  after  her 
majesty.  The  next  experiment  was  more  honourable  to 
the  dames  of  the  court  of  Carlisle. 

“  Cradocke  called  forth  his  lady, 

And  hade  her  come  in, 

Saitli,  win  this  mantle,  lady, 

With  a  little  din. 

Win  this  mantle,  lady, 

And  it  shall  be  thine, 

If  thou  never  did  amiss, 

Since  thou  wert  mine.*’ 

With  a  modest  air  Sir  Cradocke’s  lady  took  up  the 
mantle  :  all  the  court  looked  eagerly  on,  expecting  shame 
to  the  knight ;  and  it  seemed  at  first  as  if  their  expecta¬ 
tions  were  to  be  gratified. 

i(  When  she  took  up  the  mantle, 

And  cast  it  her  about, 

Up  at  her  great  toe 

It  gan  crinkle  and  crowt ; 

She  said,  down,  down,  mantle, 

And  shame  me  not  for  nought. 

For  once  I  did  amiss, 

I  tell  you  certainly; 

When  I  kissed  Sir  Cradocke’s  mouth 
Under  a  great  tree  ; 

When  I  kissed  Cradocke’s  mouth 
Before  he  married  me.” 

On  this  confession  the  mantle  fell  into  folds  as  elegant 
and  decorous  as  a  virtuous  dame  could  desire ;  on  seeing 
this  Queen  Gunever  came  from  her  chamber  bursting 
with  envy,  exclaiming,  “  She  virtuous  !  I  have  seen  in 
her  chamber — ”  She  was  interrupted  by  the  stranger 
to  whom  the  mantle  belonged ;  “  Sir  King,”  said  he, 
“  your  wife  is  much  too  bold  :  I  can  give  you  other 
proofs  of  her  misconduct  and  of  the  purity  of  the  wife  of 
Sir  Cradocke,  whom  she  defames.”  A.  wild  boar,  as  he 
spoke,  ran  by  ;  he  seized  it,  killed  it,  and  laying  the 
head  down  before  the  court,  said,  “  No  man  whose  wife 
has  done  him  wrong  can  carve  that.”  Some  hid  their 
knives,  others  pretended  they  had  none,  and  King  Arthur 
saw  with  dismay  that  all  those  who  tried  failed,  for  the 
edges  of  their  knives  of  Milan  steel  turned  up  like  lead. 

“  Sir  Cradocke  had  a  little  knife 
Of  iron  and  of  steel ; 

He  brittled  the  boar’s  head, 

Wondrous  quick  and  weel, 

That  every  knight  in  the  king’s  court 
Had  a  morsell.” 

All  owned  that  this  second  proof  was  conclusive.  “  I 
have  a  third,”  said  the  lad  of  the  mantlfe,  producing 
a  golden  horn  and  filling  it  with  wine.  “  Let  any  knight 
whose  wife  hath  erred  try  to  drink  out  of  that.”  The  wine 
was  spilt  on  the  shoulder  of  one,  on  the  knee  of  another, 
and  in  the  eyes  of  a  third,  and  refused  to  run  into  any 
mouth  save  that  of  Sir  Cradocke,  who  won  the  horn 
and  the  boar’s  head,  while  his  lady  carried  off  the  mantle 
amid  the  envv  and  the  acclamations  of  the  court. 

A.  C. 


DEER-HUNTING  IN  NORTH  AMERICA. 

[From  a  Correspondent.] 

“  Hunting  ”  is  the  term  indefinitely  applied  by  the 
Americans  to  the  pursuit  of  game  generally ;  for  whe¬ 
ther  two  or  three  mongrel  curs  assist  in  the  capture  of  " 
“  woodchucks  ”  or  “  nunks,”  or  a  rifle  or  a  fowling- 
piece  be  called  into  requisition  to  shoot  pheasants  or 
larks,  still  the  general  term  is  “  hunting.”  A  large  com¬ 
pany  sometimes  assembles  for  the  purpose  of  surround-  j 


ing  and  driving  a  part  of  the  country  infested  by  wolves; 
and  though  dogs  of  every  description  are  interdicted  on 
those  occasions,  still  they  are  universally  called  “  hunts.” 
So  of  all  the  rest ;  for  whoever  engages  in  the  pursuit  of 
game  of  any  description,  he  is  said  to  go  a-hunting.  But 
they  carry  the  term  hunting  even  farther  than  this — not 
always  confining  it  to  terra  firma  ;  for  it  is  customary  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  for  the  settlers  to  perch  them- 
selves  on  the  limbs  of  trees  which  overhang  some  clear 
lake  or  river,  and  from  thence  to  shoot  the  fish  with  rifle- 
balls  when  they  approach  the  surface  of  the  water  to 
bask  in  the  summer  sunshine ;  and  this  amusement  thev 
denominate  pickerel,  or  shad,  or  bass-hunting. 

Deer-hunting  is  more  pursued  than  any  other  species 
of  hunting  common  to  America,  since  deer  abound  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  country  (except  in  the  old 
settlements),  and  the  amusement  has  the  principle  of 
utility  to  recommend  it.  To  be  sure,  where  deer  are 
the  most  abundant  they  are  proportionally  of  less  value  : 
probably,  on  the  average,  deer  are  not  worth  more  than 
ten  shillings  sterling  each,  and  when  in  season  the  skin, 
in  the  new  settlements,  is  worth  fully  as  much  as  the 
carcass.  Squirrel-hunting  is  occasionally  pursued  in 
every  part  of  the  country ;  but  then  it  is  as  an  amusement, 
while  deer-hunting  is  adopted  for  its  more  solid  advan¬ 
tages. 

On  many  parts  of  the  North  American  continent — 
indeed,  i*n  almost  every  State,  and  in  several  parts  of 
some  particular  States — there  are  found  springs  of  water 
that  are  more  or  less  impregnated  with  salt,  and  these,  in 
the  language  of  the  country,  are  called  “  salt-licks,”  or 
“deer-licks;”  for  where  one  of  them  is  found  in  the 
wilderness,  it  is  much  frequented  by  the  deer  of  that 
district  :  indeed,  it  has  king  since  been  ascertained  that 
not  only  the  American  elk  and  deer  have  a  strong  par¬ 
tiality  for  salt,  but  also  the  domestic  farm-stock,  particularly 
sheep  and  cattle.  In  the  summer  mornings  and  even¬ 
ings  the  hunters  lie  in  ambush  near  those  “  licks,”  and 
shoot  down  the  deer  which  resort  to  these  their  fa¬ 
vourite  haunts.  On  some  occasions,  where  salt  is  cheap, 
the  hunters  attempt  to  make  artificial  “  licks”  by  sprink 
ling  salt  in  the  well-head  of  some  small  oozing  spring ; 
and,  by  continuing  this  plan  for  some  time,  they  may 
probably  attract  a  few  deer,  although  the  experiment  is  a 
rather  uncertain  one.  In  the  south-westerly  States  these 
salt-springs  are  often  called  “  elk-licks,”  from  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  their  being  frequented  by  these  animals  ; 
but  elk,  in  a  great  measure,  have  been  banished  from  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains. 

But  this  is  only  one  mode  of  deer-hunting,  and  one 
which  is  comparatively  limited  to  certain  locations  ;  and 
one  which  cannot  afford  much  gratification  to  those  who 
hunt  for  pleasure  as  well  as  profit.  I  will  therefore  pro¬ 
ceed  to  notice  a  plan  which  is  frequently  adopted  by 
those  who  may  be  considered  the  more  regular  hunters 
of  the  backwoods.  Where  “  ponds  ”  or  small  lakes 
abound  (which  is  the  case  in  many  parts  of  the  country), 
or  if  there  be  a  large  river  in  the  vicinity,  then  the  hunter 
will  frequently  endeavour  to  supply  himself  with  a  couple 
of  any  sort  of  hounds  that  will  “  give  tongue  ”  when  on 
the  trail  of  a  deer.  Not,  however,  with  the  view  of  his 
dogs  being  able  to  run  down  any  of  the  nimble-footed 
hinds,  but  in  order  that  by  their  baying  the  timid  animal 
may  become  so  alarmed  that  it  will  make  directly  for 
the  water  as  a  place  of  refuge.  The  hunters  lie  in  wait 
to  shoot  the  fugitive  from  some  covert  near  the  shore ; 
or  else,  being  prepared  with  some  rude  canoe,  they  give 
chase  on  the  liquid  element.  If  there  be  two  or  three 
persons  to  paddle  and  steer  the  little  bark,  the  chase  is 
soon  at  an  end ;  for  notwithstanding  this  taking  to  the 
water  is  the  common  resource  of  a  hunted  deer,  yet  from 
the  form  of  its  limbs  it  is  ill  prepared  for  escaping  from 
any  boat  or  canoe  that  may  be  engaged  in  pursuit.  If, 
however,  there  seems  a  possibility  of  the  deer  reaching 
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the  shore  before  it  can  he  overtaken  by  those  in  pursuit, 
then  some  murderous  rifle  is  raised,  and  most  probably 
the  victim  is  either  killed  or  mortally  wounded.  But  if 
the  chase  appears  certain  of  terminating  in  an  easy  cap¬ 
ture,  it  is  continued  until  the  boat  is  brought  alongside 
the  terrified  animal,  when  one  of  the  party  unsheaths 
his  hunting-knife  and  passes  it  remorselessly  across  the 
poor  creature’s  throat,  and  a  few  minutes  serve  to  crimson 
the  transparent  water  with  the  last  gush  of  its  heart’s 
blood.  It  is  then  towed  ashore,  and  forthwith  embowel- 
led,  skinned,  and  divided  into  as  many  parts  as  there  were 
individuals  engaged  in  the  pursuit  and  capture.  This 
method  of  hunting  is  practised  during  the  summer  and 
autumn,  but  in  winter  the  rivers  and  lakes  are  all  covered 
with  ice. 

But  the  most  general  mode  adopted  in  deer-hunting  is 
that  of  a  small  party  going  into  the  woods,  when  some  of 
the  hunters  take  their  stations  near  the  tracks  or  paths 
which  the  deer  are  supposed  to  follow,  while  the  rest 
range  the  woods,  rather  in  expectation  of  scaring  the 
deer  from  their  haunts  than  of  getting  within  gun-shot 
distance  of  them  ;  relying  upon  those  persons  placed  in 
ambush  for  the  fortunate  result  of  their  hunting  expe¬ 
dition.  Expert  and  experienced  marksmen  as  most  of 
the  American  hunters  are,  it  is  not  always  that  they  use 
their  rifles  with  unerring  aim  amidst  the  various  obstacles 
of  the  thick  and  irregular  forest,  so  that  the  bounding 
deer  is  not  always  destined  to  bite  the  dust  at  the  first 
shot  that  is  fired  at  him.  Besides,  the  ball  may  strike  a 
part  which  is  not  vital,  when  the  wounded  creature 
escapes  for  the  present,  probably  to  linger  and  die  far 
from  the  place  where  it  received  its  death- wound.  If, 
however,  the  flow  of  blood  is  such  as  to  leave  distinct 
marks  upon  the  dead  foliage*  and  prostrate  trees  over 
which  it  passes,  then  the  pursuit  is  continued  until  an¬ 
other  glimpse  is  had  of  the  panting  fugitive,  and  a  second 
rifle-bullet  completes  what  the  first  had  only  half 
achieved. 

When  a  hunter  goes  deer-hunting  alone  he  pursues 
his  way  warily  and  stealthily,  piercing  with  an  expe¬ 
rienced  eye  the  silent  depths  of  the  surrounding  forest ; 
while  his  quick  ear  materially  assists  him  in  detecting 
the  presence  of  some  stalking  antlered  inhabitant. 
Should  he  in  the  early  part  of  his  course  succeed  in 
shooting  down  a  deer  of  any  description  (for  the  hunters 
spare  neither  age  nor  sex),  having  embowelled  his 
prize  he  makes  a  shift  by  the  help  of  a  forked  pole  to 
hang  it  up  against  some  tree,  and  there  leaves  it  until 
some  more  convenient  opportunity  for  carrying  it  off  pre¬ 
sents  itself.  I  have  known  a  solitary  hunter  kill  eight 
deer  in  a  day’s  excursion  in  the  forest,  but  this  was  a 
very  uncommon  piece  of  good  fortune ;  for  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  known  the  most  renowned  hunters  toil  several 
days  without  succeeding  in  capturing  a  single  buck  or 
doe.  Although  the  deer  are  exceedingly  shy,  yet  where 
the  country  is  but  thinly  inhabited  they  may  sometimes 
be  seen  in  the  retired  meadows  and  pastures ;  and  still 
more  frequently  upon  the  crops  of  young  wheat  while  the 
plants  are  green  and  tender.  My  first  essay  in  back- 
woods  deer-hunting  was  in  a  field  of  young  wheat  in 
the  latter  part  of  autumn.  This  field  was  surrounded 
by  dark  forests,  and  at  a  considerable  distance  from  any 
human  habitation.  Finding  that  the  deer  were  in  the 
frequent  habit  of  coming  to  pasture  upon  the  young 
wheat,  morning  and  evening,  I  collected  sufficient 
branches  from  the  neighbouring  pine-forest  to  enable  me 
to  erect  a  screen,  or  hut,  near  the  centre  of  the  wheat- 
field,  wherein  to  conceal  myself  and  my  rifle.  I  had 
passed  two  or  three  evenings  in  my  lone  hut  without  any 
of  the  wily  creatures  approaching  within  what  I  consi¬ 
dered  a  proper  distance,  and  had  almost  begun  to 
despair  of  ultimate  success,  when  one  evening  I  es¬ 
pied  a  fine  tall  buck  with  a  pair  of  splendid  antlers, 
coming  stalking  almost  directly  towards  my  hiding- 
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place.  Presently  two  others,  a  buck  and  a  doe, 
bounded  over  the  fence  into  the  enclosure,  and  made 
their  way  in  the  direction  of  the  one  already  within  rifle 
distance.  I  shall  never  forget  the  excitement  that  I 
experienced  during  the  few  moments  of  their  approach  ; 
and  the  three  deer  had  nearly  joined  company  before  I 
could  bring  my  long  rifle  into  the  necessary  position  to 
bear  upon  them,  or  rather  upon  the  fine  old  fellow,  for  I 
had  set  my  mind  upon  him,  and  while  I  was  thus  pre¬ 
paring  to  fire  he  turned  his  broadside  full  towards  me, 
while  the  doe,  parting  from  the  other  buck,  crossed  the 
direct  line  of  my  piece  nearly  twenty  paces  in  the  rear  of 
the  former.  At  the  instant  that  she  disappeared  behind 
the  shoulder  of  the  old  buck  I  fired,  and  although  I  saw 
that  I  had  hit  him  behind  the  shoulder,  he  bounded 
across  the  field  with  the  speed  of  an  arrow.  A  few 
seconds  brought  him  to  the  tall  fence  bv  which  the  field 
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was  enclosed,  and  he  made  a  spring  to  clear  it,  but  it  was 
his  last  effort,  and  he  fell  back  from  the  upper  rails  of 
the  fence — quite  dead.  The  doe  never  moved  after  the 
ball  struck  her,  for  it  had  passed  directly  through  her 
heart.  This  certainly  was  a  good  beginning ;  I  con¬ 
sidered  it  little  short  of  a  miracle  this  shooting  two  deer 
with  one  ball ;  but  I  lived  to  witness  several  similar 
exploits,  and  some  where  much  greater  dexterity  was 
required ;  for  I  have  witnessed  an  American,  a  mere 
youth,  shoot  down  two  bucks  at  one  shot  when  at  full 
speed,  and  running  in  opposite  directions. 

A  large  district  of  country  is  sometimes  surrounded  by 
the  inhabitants  and  all  the  game  driven  into  the  centre, 
when  terrible  slaughter  takes  place  among  the  deer. 
When  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow  the  hunters  wear 
white  linen  shirts  over  their  other  clothing,  and  white 
caps  upon  their  heads,  which  enables  them  to  approach 
the  deer  with  less  difficulty.  But  at  that  season  they  are 
lean  and  poor,  and  scarcely  fit  for  use,  although  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  back- 
woods  consists  of  venison,  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
all  the  year  round.  There  is  a  trifling  fine  for  killing 
deer  out  of  season,  but  in  no  instance  do  I  remember  anv 
attempt  to  levy  it ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  mere  dead  letter. 

The  Americans  are  apt  to  boast  of  the  deliciousness  of 
their  wild  venison ;  but  I  do  not  recollect  ever  tasting- 
good  venison  in  America,  although  I  have  been  driven 
to  the  necessity  of  literally  living  upon  “  deer-meat  ”  for 
months  together  in  some  parts  of  the  backwoods  ;  neither 
have  I  heard  any  Englishman,  who  knows  what  good 
English  venison  is,  attempt  to  compare  that  of  America 
with  our  own. 


Honey  Taker. — A  large  swarm  of  bees  had  fixed  their 
abode  on  the  ceiling  of  a  verandah,  and  in  due  time,  when 
their  honey  was  deposited,  we  wished  to  collect  it,  but  were 
for  some  time  at  a  loss  for  the  means.  Hearing,  however, 
that  there  was  a  gardener  who  possessed  a  peculiar  art  of 
doing  it  unhurt,  he  was  sent  for  and  desired  to  bring  down 
the  honey.  I  watched  him  closely  through  the  whole  pro¬ 
cess,  and  was  told  by  him,  and  believe,  that  he  used  no 
other  precaution  than  the  following  : — He  took  some  of  the 
plant  called  toolsy,  and  rubbed  it  over  his  body,  face,  arms, 
and  hands;  he  then  chewed  a  little,  and  held  a  sprig  of  it 
in  his  mouth.  With  no  other  than  this  apparently  slight 
defence,  he  mounted  a  ladder,  a  large  dish  in  one  hand, 
and  a  sharp  knife  in  the  other;  and  though  as  thinly  clad 
as  his  class  usually  are,  with  thousands  of  bees  swarming 
about  his  naked  body,  he  with  the  greatest  sang-froid  cut 
immediately  through  the  upper  part  of  the  comb,  where  it 
was  suspended  to  the  roof,  and  receiving  the  whole  of  it  in 
his  dish,  brought  it  down,  without  having  suffered  from  a 
single  sting ! — Indian  Reminiscences  in  the  Bengal  Moof- 
ussue. 
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CAVERNS  AND  BANDITTI  IN  ICELAND. 


[Cave  of  Surtshellir,  or  the  Cavern  of  the  Robbers,  near  the  Bald  Ytikul,  Iceland.] 


Iceland  abounds  with  caverns,  both  on  the  coasts  and 
in  the  interior  of  the  country.  The  most  interesting  of 
those  on  the  coast  are  the  basaltic  caves  of  Stappen,  on 
the  promontory  or  tongue  of  land  on  the  west  side  of 
Iceland,  where  Snsefell  Yokul  is  situated.  “  Celebrated 
as  this  island  has  been,”  says  Dr.  Henderson,  “  for  its 
volcanoes  and  hot  springs,  it  is  scarcely  less  remarkable 
on  account  of  the  enormous  ice  mountains  which  occupy 
a  vast  portion  of  its  surface.  To  these  mountains  the 
natives  give  the  name  of  Yokuls,  which  signifies  large 
masses  of  ice.  They  have  generally  terreous  and  rocky 
mountains  for  their  basis,  and  in  many  places  exhibit 
magnificent  glaciers,  which  commence  at  a  great  height, 
and  run  down  with  a  very  rapid  descent  into  the  plains. 
The  most  extensive  of  all  the  Icelandic  Yokuls  is  that 
Vol.  VII. 


called  Klofa  Yokul,  in  the  eastern  quarter  of  the  island. 
It  lies  behind  the  Yokuls  and  other  mountains  which  line 
the  south-east  coast,  and  forms,  with  little  or  no  inter¬ 
ruption,  a  vast  chain  of  ice  and  snow  mountains,  which 
are  supposed  to  fill  a  space  of  not  less  than  3000  square 
miles.” 

Sir  John  Stanley,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  John  Barrow,  pub¬ 
lished  in  Mr.  Barrow’s  ‘  Visit  to  Iceland,’  says,  “  Hecla 
has  a  great  name,  but  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  volcanic 
mountain  retaining  a  little  heat.  But  Snsefell  Yokul, 
from  its  very  graceful  form,  height,  snows,  and  situation, 
as  the  horn  of  the  tongue  of  land  dividing  the  two  great 
bays  of  Brcede-fiord  and  Faxe-fiord,  is  a  much  more  re¬ 
markable  feature  of  the  geography  of  Iceland  than 
Hecla.  And  then  its  rise  out  of  a  basaltic  base,  and  the 
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contact  of  its  streams  of  lava  with  the  basaltic  columns, 
and  the  ferocity  with  which  subterraneous  fires  have 
broken  and  tossed  about  all  the  country  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood,  require  that  attention  should  be  called  to 
it,  to  induce  future  travellers  to  give  a  great  deal  of  their 
time  to  the  observation  of  all  its  phenomena.  The  Yokul 
has,  I  apprehend,  been  formed  by  repeated  eruptions  of 
lava,  &c.  from  one  crater,  but  the  ground  must  have  been 
burst  in  many  places ;  for  the  shivering  of  the  basalts  into 
the  confused  state  in  which  they  are  found,  and  the 
throwing  up  ashes  and  scoriae  in  the  pyramidical  heaps 
in  which  they  stand  at  the  base  of  the  mountain,  there 
must  have  been  eruptions  forming  separate  hills;  for 
though  at  a  distance  the  high  sands  between  the  eastern 
and  western  ends  of  the  tongue  of  land  dividing  the  two 
fiords  have  the  appearance  of  a  continued  range,  when 
seen  from  the  summit  of  the  Yokul  no  two  hills  are 
joined,  but  each  tells  its  own  story  ot  its  formation  from 
fires  exerting  their  force  at  distinct  periods  of  time.” 

Of  the  basaltic  line  of  coast  under  the  Yokul,  he  says, 
in  another  letter,  “  The  observations  I  and  my  com¬ 
panions  made  on  the  basaltic  lavas  are  very  imperfect, 
and  they  have  been  only  slightly  noticed  by  other  tra¬ 
vellers.  I  doubt  whether  the  most  curious  are  accessible 
by  land,  unless  by  a  sea-gull  catcher,  and  a  very  calm 
day  is  wanting  for  a  good  examination  by  sea.  We  had 
a  calm  day  for  it,  and  rowed  into  the  caves,  one  of  which 
is  as  grand  as,  and  much  more  curious  than,  Fiilgal’s 
Cave,  from  the  twisting  of  the  columns,  and  a  hole  in  the 
roof  through  which  you  can  see  the  mountain  above  it — 
a  conical  outrigger  of  the  Great  Yokul.  The  existence  of 
a  regular  stratum  of  columnar  basalt  at  the  base  of  vol¬ 
canoes  is  a  phenomenon  which  wants  explanation.” 

“  I  am  not  aware,”  says  Mr.  Barrow,  “  that  it  has 
ever  been  noticed  by  geologists,  that  basaltic  rocks  and 
basaltic  pillows,  commencing  first  at  F airhead  and  the 
Giants’  Causeway,  the  most  splendid  examples  that  per¬ 
haps  exist,  continue  to  make  their  appearance  in  various 
places  as  we  advance  to  the  northward,  on  or  near  to  the 
same  meridian  line,  passing  through  the  Western  Islands 
of  Scotland,  exhibiting  a  magnificent  display  on  the  Island 
of  Staffa,  and  from  thence  showing  themselves  in  more 
or  less  perfection  and  beauty  along  the  Hebrides,  and  as 
far  as  the  Feroe  Islands.  Advancing  still  farther,  with 
a  little  inclination  to  the  westward,  they  are  found  in  pro¬ 
fusion  in  almost  every  part  of  Iceland,  intermingled  with 
every  species  of  volcanic  production,  the  whole  of  this 
immense  island  evidently  owing  its  existence  to  the  agency 
of  subterranean  fire.” 

Messrs.  Olafsen  and  Povelson,  in  their  account  of 
Iceland,  give  a  number  of  details  respecting  some  of  the 
many  caverns  which  abound  in  the  interior,  all  of  which 
seem  to  owe  their  origin  to  volcanic  agency.  Dr.  Hen¬ 
derson  also  visited  some  of  them  in  the  course  of  his 
journeys  round  the  island.  He  found  some  which  were 
used  as  sheep-cotes,  and  others  as  stables  and  hay-lofts. 
Several  have  traditions  connected  with  them,  as  having 
been  formerly  occupied  by  banditti.  But  the  one  which 
is  known  most  extensively  as  the  “  cave  of  the  robbers,” 
is  the  remarkable  cave,  or  rather  series  of  caverns,  called 
Surtshellir,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bald  Yokul.  Olafsen 
and  Povelson,  quoting  from  the  ‘  Landnama  Saga,’  one 
of  the  Icelandic  records,  state  that  the  cave  had  its  name 
from  the  traditional  or  fabulous  story  of  an  enormous 
giant,  who  inhabited  it.  Surtur  signifies  black  ;  and  this 
giant  was  a  tremendous  black  ogre,  who  filled  the  Ice¬ 
landers  with  awe.  Yet  a  venturesome  poet,  named 
Thorvald,  who  probably  thought  that  the  giant  had  a 
weak  side,  and  could  be  softened  into  mildness  by  hear¬ 
ing  his  praises  sung,  went  one  day  to  the  mouth  of  the 
cavern,  and  chanted  some  verses  he  had  composed — with 
what  success  is  not  particularly  related.  Dr.  Henderson 
gives  another  account.  “  It  formed,”  he  says,  “  one 
article  of  the  ancient  Scandinavian  creed,  that  at  the 


close  of  the  present  system  of  things,  Surtur ,  the  black 
prince  of  the  regions  of  fire,  should  proceed  from  the 
south,  and  set  the  world  on  flames ;  and  the  original  in¬ 
habitants  of  Iceland  having  fallen  in  with  this  cavern, 
and  contemplated  the  awful  marks  of  conflagration  with 
which  it  is  surrounded,  have  conceived  the  idea  that  a 
more  proper  abode  could  not  be  assigned  to  the  genius  of 
fire.” 

Waiving  these  traditional  or  superstitious  notions  re¬ 
specting  this  cavern,  it  appears  to  be  a  historical  fact 
that  a  band  of  robbers  occupied  its  dreary  interior.  The 
‘  Landnama  Saga  ’  states  that  it  was  so  occupied  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  ;  and  the  current  belief  in  Iceland  is,  that 
it  was  occupied  by  successive  bands  of  robbers.  The 
belief  that  robbers  do  still  exist  in  the  island  in  various 
parts  is  also  current.  The  tract  between  the  volcanoes 
of  Hecla  on  the  south  and  Krabla  on  the  north,  that  is, 
across  the  entire  breadth  of  Iceland,  is  a  dreary  and 
almost  unknown  desert ;  and  here  the  robbers  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  live.  “  Did  such  people  really  exist,”  says  Sir 
George  Mackenzie,  “  and  did  they  know  the  dread 
which  they  inspire,  they  might  easily  procure  more  com¬ 
fortable  quarters.”  But  there  must  surely  have  been  an 
origin  for  the  general  belief.  “  Foreigners,”  says  Dr. 
Henderson,  “  in  general  ridicule  the  idea  of  there  being 
any  people  of  this  description  in  the  interior,  and  my  own 
favourable  ideas  of  the  character  of  the  Icelanders  pre¬ 
vented  me  from  entertaining  any  fears  on  the  subject; 
but  the  chief-justice  has  since  told  me  he  certainly  would 
not  have  ventured  to  travel  through  many  parts  that  I 
did  without  pistols ;  and  the  merchants  have  sometimes 
traded  with  people,  who,  both  from  their  appearance  and 
the  nature  of  their  traffic,  excited  strong  suspicions  of  their 
being  inhabitants  of  the  desert.” 

The  origin  of  this  belief  in  the  existence  of  robbers  or 
banditti  in  the  interior  of  Iceland  seems  to  lie  in  the  pro¬ 
bable  fact,  that  portions  of  piratical  bands,  dislodged' 
from  their  nests  on  some  of  the  small  islands,  or  ship¬ 
wrecked,  betook  themselves  into  the  heart  of  the  country, 
and  for  a  time  annoyed  the  inhabitants  by  their  depre¬ 
dations.  The  first  settlers  of  Iceland  were  themselves 
pirates,  a  portion  of  those  northern  “  sea  kings  ”  who 
figured  so  much  in  our  own  early  history ;  and  long  after 
Iceland  was  settled  and  civilized  her  shores  were  visited 
by  pirates.  The  Vestmanna  Islands,  which  lie  about 
fifteen  miles  off'  the  southern  coast,  opposite  the  volcano 
of  Ilecla,  poor,  barren,  steep  rocks,  were  plundered  by  an 
English  pirate  vessel  in  1614;  and  in  1627  Algerine 
pirates  pillaged  and  burned  houses  and  a  church,  and 
carried  off  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  as  slaves.  It  is 
stated  as  a  fact  by  Olafsen  and  Povelson,  that  a  portion 
of  the  banditti  who  once  inhabited  the  cavern  of  Surt¬ 
shellir  were  pirates  who  had  been  dislodged  from  the 
island  of  Geirholm;  and  that  the  cavern  actually  was 
inhabited  by  robbers  is  attested  by  the  historical  records 
of  Iceland,  and  confirmed  by  the  bones  of  sheep  and  oxen 
found  in  one  of  the  apartments  of  the  cavern.  The 
following  is  an  abridgment  of  Dr.  Flenderson’s  account 
of  his  visit  to  the  cavern  : — 

“We  set  out  on  foot  to  explore  the  remarkable  cavern 
of  Surtshellir.  The  whole  tract  presented  nothing  to 
the  view  but  the  most  irregular  lava  imaginable,  now 
lying  in  compact  and  level  masses,  and  now  distorted  and 
broken  in  a  thousand  pieces.  The  fiery  torrent  has  evi¬ 
dently  originated  in  Bald  Yokul,  filled  every  corner  of 
the  valley,  and  risen  to  a  considerable  height  on  the  sides 
of  the  adjoining  mountains.  A  small  path,  made  by 
those  whose  curiosity  tempts  them  to  visit  the  cavern, 
directed  us  to  the  spot.  On  our  arrival  we  descended 
into  a  large  chasm,  which  has  been  formed  by  the  falling 
in  of  the  crust  of  lava ;  and  direct  before  us,  toward 
the  south,  yawned  the  gloomy  abode  of  darkness,  measuring 
about  40  feet  in  height  by  50  in  breadth,  which  dimen¬ 
sions  it  retains  for  more  than  two-thirds  of  its  length, 
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which  has  been  ascertained  by  admeasurement  to  he 
5034  feet. 

“We  lighted  our  torches  and  entered  the  cavern,  which 
was  filled  to  a  considerable  height  with  snow;  beyond 
which  we  fell  in  with  a  rugged  tract  of  large  angular 
pieces  of  lava  that  had  fallen  from  the  vault,  so  that  we 
were  in  constant  danger  of  cutting  ourselves  or  falling 
into  the  holes  of  water  that  lay  between  them.  Nor 
were  we  without  apprehensions  lest  fresh  masses  should 
have  dislodged  themselves  from  the  roof  and  crushed  us  to 
atoms.  The  darkness  here  became  so  great,  that  with  all 
the  light  afforded  us  by  two  large  torches  we  were  still 
prevented  from  surveying,  so  distinctly  as  we  could  have 
wished,  the  beautiful  black  volcanic  stalactites  with  which 
the  high  and  spacious  vault  was  hung,  or  the  sides  of 
the  cave,  run  into  vitrified  horizontal  stripes  that  appear 
to  have  been  formed  by  the  flowing  of  the  stream  of 
melted  stones,  while  its  exterior  parts  have  been  cooled 
by  their  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  Almost  exactly 
facing  us  were  entrances  to  other  subterraneous  passages 
of  an  immense  size,  which  we  instantly  recognised  as  the 
asylum  to  which  numerous  banditti  resorted  in  antient 
times,  and  of  which  mention  is  made  in  the  antient  his¬ 
torical  monuments  of  the  island.  Descending  into  the 
cavern  we  began  to  scale  the  rampart,  which  is  about 
ten  feet  of  perpendicular  height  from  the  bottom  of  the 
cave,  and  succeeded  in  entering  the  excavation  behind  it ; 
but  we  had  not  proceeded  many  steps  when  we  were 
arrested  by  a  long  stone  wall,  about  three  feet  high, 
visibly  made  by  the  hand  of  man.  It  had  a  small  door 
or  entrance  about  the  middle,  through  which  we  passed, 
after  having  surveyed  a  large  circular  heap  of  decayed 
bones,  mostly  of  sheep  and  oxen,  but  also  some  of  horses, 
which  the  robbers  had  killed  for  their  subsistence. 
Within  the  enclosure  was  a  room  or  apartment  about 
30  feet  in  length  by  15  in  breath,  the  floor  of  which  was 
strewed  with  the  finest  volcanic  sand,  and  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  supplied  the  place  of  beds.  The  vault  of 
this  cavern  is  hung  with  still  more  beautiful  stalactites 
than  that  of  the  main  cavern;  and  as  they  are  more 
strongly  vitrified,  they  reflect  the  light  in  a  very  splendid 
manner.” 

Dr.  Henderson  and  his  party  examined  other  divisions 
of  this  cavern,  one  of  which  he  describes  as  a  spot,  “  the 
grandeur  of  which  amply  rewarded  all  our  toil ;  and 
would  have  done  so  though  we  had  travelled  a  hundred 
times  the  distance  to  see  it.  The  roof  and  sides  of  the 
cave  were  decorated  with  the  most  superb  icicles,  crystal¬ 
lized  in  every  possible  form,  many  of  which  rivalled  in 
minuteness  the  finest  zeolites ;  while  from  the  icy  floor 
rose  pillars  of  the  same  substance,  assuming  all  the 
curious  and  fantastic  shapes  imaginable,  and  mocking 
the  proudest  specimens  of  art.”  He  also  remarked  “the 
pyramid  of  lava  mentioned  by  Olafsen  and  Povelson,  on 
which  he  still  found  one  of  the  two  silver  coins  deposited 
here  by  these  gentlemen  in  1753.  As  it  was  the  Danish 
ten-skilling  piece  that  was  amissing,  and  not  the  half- 
crown,  it  was  clear  it  had  not  been  stolen,  but  had  fallen 
down  among  the  stones  of  which  the  pyramid  is  com¬ 
posed.”  After  having  spent  four  hours  under  ground 
they  found  themselves  “  almost  suffocated  with  heat  on 
so  sudden  a  transition  from  the  cold  and  dark  cavern  to 
open  day,  where  the  rays  of  the  sun  were  very  strongly 
reflected  from  the  vitrified  lava  and  volcanic  sand  around 
us.  It  was  almost  the  same  as  if  we  had  suddenly  ex¬ 
changed  a  Greenland  winter  for  a  African  summer.” 

The  Samphire. — The  Crithmum  Marilimum,  or  Samphire 
as  it  is  called  (a  corruption  most  likely  of  the  French 
name,  Herbe  de  St.  Pierre),  is  much  valued  on  account  of 
the  excellent  pickle  it  makes.  This  is  of  a  fleshy  substance, 
with  small  flowers,  and  its  stems  are  branched  and  jointed. 
It  is  common  on  some  parts  of  the  English  coast,  but  never 
grows  so  near  to  the  sea  as  to  be  washed  over  by  the  waves. 
An  anecdote  related  by  Burnet  respecting  the  Samphire 


proves  how  important  is  the  acquisition  of  every  species  of 
knowledge,  and  how  valuable  may  one  day  prove  the  in¬ 
formation  we  have  acquired.  A  ship  having  been  wrecked 
in  the  year  1821  in  the  English  Channel,  off  Beechy  Head, 
four  only  of  her  crew  escaped  from  finding  a  grave  in  its 
waters.  Thrown  upon  the  cliff's  by  the  violence  of  the 
waves,  in  the  midst  of  a  dark  and  tempestuous  night,  the 
shipwrecked  men  clung  for  safety  to  one  of  those  eminences 
forming  the  promontory,  and,  in  a  state  of  agonising  sus¬ 
pense,  with  which  we  who  calmly  read  the  narrative  can 
hut  faintly  sympathise,  they  waited  there  for  the  morning’s 
dawn.  At  every  instant,  however,  the  waters  advanced, 
threatening  to  overwhelm  the  little  spot  upon  which  the 
mariners  had  gathered ;  till  they  deemed  themselves  pain¬ 
fully  certain  that  when  the  tide  should  have  gained  its 
height,  their  place  of  refuge  would  rescue  them  from  de¬ 
struction  no  longer.  The  storm  dashed  the  spray  against 
the  rocks ;  their  voices  were  lost  amid  the  roaring  of  the 
winds ;  and,  even  had  the  sailors  of  any  vessel  near  been 
aware  of  their  situation,  it  could  have  availed  them  nothing, 
as  they  could  not  have  reached  the  cliffs.  In  the  midst  of 
a  scene,  such  as  would  have  bowed  down  the  energies  of 
the  feeble  mind,  the  distressed  men  endeavoured  to  devise 
some  means  of  escape.  No  scheme  could  be  suggested  but 
that  of  casting  themselves  upon  the  ocean,  hoping  that  by 
its  fury  they  might  be  thrown  upon  a  shore  where  they 
could  retreat  beyond  the  reach  of  the  waves ;  or  willing  to 
perish  by  a  sudden  death  rather  than  to  watch  in  suspense 
its  slow  approach.  At  this  dreadful  crisis,  one  of  the  men, 
unable  to  stand  against  the  storm,  clung  to  a  weed  on  the 
rock,  which,  in  one  moment,  a  flash  of  lightning  enabled 
him  to  discover  was  a  sprig  of  Samphire.  Happily,  the 
seaman  knew  that  Samphire  never  fixes  its  root  upon  land 
which  the  ocean  rolls  over,  and,  re-assured  by  this  encou¬ 
raging  circumstance,  they  determined  to  wait  till  day  upon 
the  cliff,  when  they  were  at  length  released  from  their  dis¬ 
tressing  position  by  some  people  who  saw  them  from  tffe 
neighbourhood. — The  Field,  the  Garden,  and  the  Woodland. 


Persian  Manners. — The  Persians  observe  such  distinctions 
[in  the  modes  of  receiving  visitors,  &c.,]  more  exactly  than 
we  do,  and  so  far  from  being  politely  anxious  to  give  a  person 
more  attention  than  is  his  due,  it  is  their  great  endeavour 
to  make  every  person  of  whom  they  are  not  afraid  put  up 
with  less  civility  than  he  has  a  right  to.  If  a  stranger  un¬ 
deservedly  submits  to  receive  less  respect  than  he  may 
justly  claim,  the  Persian  thinks  he  has  gained  a  great 
triumph  over  him,  and  his  respectability  is  really  lowered 
in  the  eyes  of  all  who  may  be  present  and  of  others  who 
hear  of  it.  They  think  him  also  a  man  of  mean  under¬ 
standing  and  low  education  if  he  does  not  insist  upon  all 
the  respect  to  which  he  is  entitled.  In  their  view  an  ac¬ 
complished  man  is  one  who  is  acquainted  with  all  their 
forms  and  ceremonies,  and  is  determined  not  to  take  an 
inch  less  than  his  due,  but  to  get  as  much  more  as  he  can. 
Modesty  and  diffidence  are  virtues  of  no  account  in  Persia. 
If  a  man  take  a  low  place  in  an  assembly  they  think  it  a 
proof  of  weakness  and  insignificance.  An  energetic  and 
decided  manner,  with  a  determination  not  to  be  put  upon, 
is  the  way  to  procure  respectful  treatment  from  them.  I 
think  there  is  no  people  known  to  me  who  give  so  much 
attention  to  forms  and  ceremonies  as  the  Persians.  They 
are  instructed  in  them  from  childhood,  and  I  have  known 
mere  boys  behave  on  occasion  to  strangers  with  a  dignity 
and  formality  at  which  I  was  quite  astonished.  All  this  is 
now  so  well  known,  that  strangers  are  upon  their  guard, 
and  think  it  necessary  to  fall  into  a  terrible  passion  if  they 
perceive  any  attempt  to  put  them  off  with  less  respect  than 
they  have  a  right  to.  Before  they  go  to  visit  princes  and 
great  men  they  make  it  a  point  to  know  beforehand  how 
they  are  to  be  received,  and  not  to  go  at  all  unless  they  are 
satisfied.  There  is  often  a  great  fuss  in  settling  whether 
the  great  man  is  to  rise  on  their  entrance,  how  near  the 
stranger  is  to  approach  him,  and  in  what  part  of  the  room 
he  is  to  sit ;  and  it  used  to  amuse  me  exceedingly  to  see 
how  solemnly  these  important  questions  were  discussed,  as 
if  the  welfare  of  the  state  depended  entirely  upon  them. 
I  have  been  equally  amused,  and  sometimes  vexed,  to  see 
the  terrible  stand  made  by  great  men  upon  small  points  of 
ceremony,  and  the  attempts  which,  after  all,  they  some¬ 
times  make  to  cheat  strangers  out  of  some  of  the  attention 
which  has  been  promised. —  Uncle  Oliver's  Travels. — Persia, 
vol.  ii. 
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RICHARD  I.,  CCEUR  DE  LION. 


[Portrait  of  Richard  I.,  taken  from  his  Tomb  at  Fontevrault.J 


Interesting  Discoveries  in  the  Cathedral  of  Rouen  in  Normandy. 


altar  of  the  cathedral  at  Rouen  are  three  lozenge- shaped  marble  slabs,  bearing  the 


Behind  the  Centre  of  the  Altar. 

Ad 

Dextrum  Altaris  Latus 
Jacet 

Joannes  Dux  Betfordi 
Normanni*  Prorex 
Obiit  Anno 
Mcccxxxv. 


On  the  Right  of  the  Altar. 

Hie  Jacet 
IIenricus  Junior 
Richardi  Regis  Angle* 
Cor-Leonis  Dicti  Prater 
Obiit  Anno 
Mclxxxiii. 


In  the  pavement  of  the  high 
following  inscriptions : — 

On  the  Left  of  the  Altar. 

Cor 

Richardi  Regis  Angli* 

Normanni*  Ducis 
Cor-Leonis  Dicti 
Obiit  Anno 
Mcxcix. 

These  few  lines  were  all  that  remained  to  indicate  the 
spot  once  occupied  by  the  mausoleums  of  Richard  Coeur 
de  Lion,  of  his  brother  Henry,  and  of  John,  the  great 
duke  of  Bedford;  as  well  as  those  of  William,  the  son  of 
Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  and  Charles  V.,  king  of  France. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  original  monuments  continued 
to  adorn  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  as  late  as  the  year 
1733,  when  the  Chapter  of  the  cathedral,  having  formed 
the  design  of  raising  the  high  altar,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  throwing  open  the  sanctuary,  destroyed  these 
relics  of  antiquity.  A  contemporary  writer,  Toussaint 
Duplessis,  says  that  everything  was  broken  down,  and 
the  ground  dug  up  to  the  depth  of  15  feet.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  entry  on  this  subject  is  still  upon  record  in  the 
registers  of  the  Chapter  : — “  Payt*  au  sieur  Cecille,  maistre 
ma9on,  pour  ouvrages  de  son  mestier  par  lui  fait  pour  la 
demolition  de  l’autel  et  le  pavage  du  choeur,  suivant  son 
memoire  et  quittance  du  28  Juin,  1734,  cinq  cents  neuf 
livres.”*  The  monuments  thus  wantonly  demolished 
were  suffered  to  remain  buried  amid  the  rubbish ;  but 
the  Chapter,  wishing  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the 
illustrious  dead,  caused  the  above  inscriptions  to  be  en¬ 
graven  upon  the  pavement  above  the  old  sites. 

The  tomb  of  Richard  was  very  magnificent ;  his  effigy 
lay  extended  upon  it,  and  represented  him  attired  in  his 
royal  robes.  It  was  originally  surrounded  by  a  balus- 

*  “  Paid  to  Master  Cecille,  master  mason,  for  work  done  by 
Inm  in  the  demolition  of  the  altar  and  the  paving  of  the  choir, 
according  to  his  bill  and  receipt  of  the  28th  June,  1734,  five 
hundred  and  nine  livres.” 


trade  of  silver;  but  in  1250  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
Rouen  ordered  it  to  be  melted  down  and  applied  as  a 
contribution  towards  the  ransom  of  St.  Louis,  who  was 
at  that  time  in  captivity  among  the  Saracens. 

The  lovers  of  antiquity  have  long  been  desirous  that 
search  should  be  made  after  these  interesting  relics,  and 
accordingly  on  the  30th  of  July  last,  in  consequence  of 
the  suggestions  of  M.  Deville,  an  antiquary  of  Rouen, 
the  pavement  around  the  slab  which  marked  the  site  of 
Richard’s  monument  was,  with  the  consent  of  the  arch¬ 
bishop,  raised  by  the  prefect  of  the  department.  The 
excavation  was  conducted  by  M.  Deville,  and  M. 
Pinchon,  the  architect,  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
discover,  at  no  great  depth,  a  very  fine  statue  of  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion  buried  amid  the  rubbish.  The  statue, 
which  is  beautifully  sculptured  in  marble,  is  6  feet 
8  inches  in  length,  and  represents  the  monarch  in  a  re¬ 
cumbent  posture,  clad  in  a  long  robe,  which  falls  in  bold 
and  ample  folds  from  the  waist,  where  it  is  confined  by 
an  elaborately  wrought  girdle,  one  end  of  which  descends 
to  the  knee ;  the  left  arm  is  wrapped  in  a  very  graceful 
drapery,  which  comes  more  than  half  way  down  the 
body ;  the  robe  on  the  right  shoulder  is  fastened  by 
an  agraffe  in  the  shape  of  a  jiamen ,  besides  a  large  clasp 
at  the  throat.  The  king  appears  to  have  borne  a  sceptre 
in  his  left  hand,  which  rested  on  his  shoulder ;  traces 
also  remain  of  a  pendant  collar  of  precious  stones.  The 
hair  falls  down  upon  the  back  of  the  neck  in  long  and 
graceful  curls.  The  head,  which  rests  on  a  cushion,  is 
large  and  adorned  with  a  handsomely  wrought  crown, 
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At  the  feet  is  a  lion  couchant  admirably  carved,  lying 
upon  a  mass  of  rock  work,  on  which  are  sculptured  a 
leopard  couchant  in  miniature,  a  dove,  a  rabbit’s  head, 
and  a  dog.  The  entire  length  of  the  monument  is  7  feet 
4  inches,  and  the  whole  of  the  workmanship  is  of  a  very 
superior  kind ;  the  drapery  in  particular  is  gracefully 


designed.  The  statue  has  been  a  good  deal  mutilated ; 
the  left  eye,  the  nose,  the  tip  of  the  chin,  and  the  upper 
lip  are  chipped  off ;  also  the  upper  portion  of  the  flowrets 
of  the  crown,  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  the  lower  part 
of  the  right  arm,  and  the  projecting  portion  of  the  feet. 
In  other  respects  the  statue  is  in  good  preservation. 


SSfSS* 


[Effigy  of  Richard  I.,  from  the  Statue  found  at  Rouen.] 


7  After  a  further  search,  a  leaden  box  was  found,  18 
inches  long,  15  broad,  and  6  high ;  and  within  it  ano¬ 
ther  leaden  box,  covered  with  silver  leaf,  6  inches  in 
breadth  and  length,  and  5  in  height.  This  inner  box 
contained  what  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  reddish  co¬ 
loured  leaf,  dry  and  bent  round  at  the  ends.  Within 
the  lid  is  the  following  inscription  : — • 

Hie  Jacet  Cor 
Rich  ardi 
Cor-Leonis 
Dicti. 

Obiit  Mcxcix. 

In  fact  it  was  the  heart  alone  of  Coeur  de  Lion  that 
was  placed  in  this  tomb  at  the  cathedral  of  Rouen.  He 
commanded,  just  before  his  death,  that  his  body  should 
be  carried  to  Fontevrault  and  buried  at  the  feet  of  his 
father  Henry  II.,  and  that  his  entrails,  his  brains,  and 
his  blood  should  be  given  to  Poitiers.  His  heart  he 
bequeathed  to  the  city  of  Rouen,  “  en  remembrance 
d’amour,”  as  the  ‘Chronicle  of  Normandy’  expresses  it, 
and  on  account  of  “  the  particular  affection  which  he  bore 
to  the  Normans,”  as  we  are  told  by  one  of  his  historians, 
“  propter  prrecipuam  dilectionem  quam  adversiis  Nor- 
mannos  qerebat .” 

The  same  Chronicle  adds,  “  Et  sont  intitulez  ces  vers  de 
luy  fais  en  un  tabel  assis  devant  sa  representation  en  la 
dicte  eglise  de  Notre-Dame  de  Rouan  ou  (au)  coste  devers 
le  revestuaire  et  se  commencent  ainsy  :* 

“  ‘  Ad  Kalus  cecidit  rex  regni  cardo  Ricardus 
Ilis  ferus  his  humilis  his  agnus  et  his  leopardus 
Casus  erat  lucis  Kalus  per  secula  nornen 
Ignotum  fuerat  sed  certum  nominis  omen 
Nunc  patuit,  res  clausa  fuit,  sed  luce  cadente 
Prodiit  in  lucem  per  casum  lucis  adempte 
Anno  milleno  bis  centeno  minus  uno 
Ambrosii  festo  decessit  ab  orbe  molesto 
Pictavis  exta  ducis  sepelis  rea  terra  Kalucis 
Corpus  dat  claudi  sub  marmore  Fonsebraudi 
Neustria  tuque  tegis  cor  expugnabile  Regis 
Sic  loca  per  trina  se  sparsit  tanta  ruina 
Nec  fuit  hoc  funus  cui  sufficeret  locus  unus. 

Ejus  vita  brevis  cunctis  plangetur  in  evis.’  ” 

The  following  is  the  meaning  of  the  last  six  lines : — 
Poitevin  (Poitiers)  entombs  the  entrails  of  the  duke; 
the  guilty  land  of  Chaluz  delivers  up  his  body  to  Fon¬ 
tevrault,  which  encloses  it  in  the  marble;  and  thou,  Nor¬ 
mandy,  thou  containest  the  indomitable  heart  of  the  king. 
It  is  thus  that  this  great  ruin  is  divided  among  three 
different  places.  He  was  not  one  of  those  ordinary  dead 
whom  a  single  spot  would  contain. 

*  “  These  verses  respecting  him’  are  inscribed  on  a  tablet  placed 
before  his  effigy  in  the  said  church  of  Notre-Dame  at  Rouen,  on 
the  side  towards  the  vestry,  which  commenced  thus 


The  heart  of  Richard  was  originally  placed  in  a  box, 
or  rather  shrine,  of  silver,  which  afterwards,  however,  say 
the  Chroniques  dc  Normandie ,  “  fut  prinse  pour  la  ran- 
9011  du  roy  Saint  Loys  de  France  qui  estoit  prisonnier 
aux  Sarrazins,  et  au  lieu  mesme  en  fut  faiete  une  de 
pierre.”* 

The  statue  and  the  box  have  been  claimed  bv  the  vicar- 

*  +1 

general  of  the  cathedral  as  the  property  of  the  church : 
in  fact,  by  a  deed  which  is  still  extant  in  the  archives  of 
the  cathedral,  it  is  proved  that  Richard  by  his  will  be¬ 
queathed  his  heart  to  the  cathedral  of  Rouen.  The  boxes 
have  been  sealed  up  and  deposited  in  the  vestry  until  a 
proper  spot  has  been  determined  on  for  erecting  a 
monument. 

Richard’s  Statue  at  Fontevrault. 

The  statue  which  was  placed  on  Richard’s  tomb  at 
Fontevrault  is  still  extant  in  one  of  the  chapels  of  that 
antient  monastery.  It  is  six  feet  six  inches  in  length, 
carved  in  stone,  and  retains  all  the  painting  and  designs 
of  the  day.  The  king  is  represented  lying  in  his  royal 
robes,  with  his  head  resting  on  a  pillow.  His  crown, 
which  is  open,  is  ornamented  with  emeralds  and  rubies. 
His  mantle,  painted  red,  bordering  on  rose-colour,  is 
gilt  at  the  border  and  sprinkled  with  white  flowers ;  it  is 
clasped  on  the  breast.  Beneath  it  is  a  bluish-green  dal¬ 
matic  in  full  plaits  and  large  falling  sleeves,  and  confined 
round  the  waist  by  a  richly  worked  girdle.  The  tunic 
is  red.  Fie  wears  his  spurs  and  gloves,  and  is  represented 
with  ,’short  hair,  moustaches,  and  a  beard  of  middling 
length ;  and,  faithful  to  the  character  of  his  hero,  the 
artist  has  endeavoured  to  throw  an  expression  of  ferocitv 
into  his  countenance.  Notwithstanding  the  rudeness  of 
the  design  and  a  degree  of  feebleness  in  the  execution, 
this  statue  is  extremely  remarkable  for  the  age  in  which 
it  was  executed,  and  is  a  proof  of  the  great  progress 
which  the  fine  arts  had  made  since  the  eleventh  century, 
when  statuary  in  particular  was  at  so  low  an  ebb.  It 
must  have  been  executed  in  the  very  last  year  of  the 
twelfth  century,  and  is  probably  the  work  of  one  of  the 
most  skilful  artists  of  the  day.f 

A  mass  for  the  repose  of  Richard’s  soul  used  formerlv 
to  be  celebrated  in  the  cathedral  of  Rouen  on  the  6th  of 
April,  the  anniversary  of  his  death ;  and  his  memory 
was  held  in  high  veneration  by  the  canons ;  less  perhaps 
for  his  valiant  deeds  and  exalted  rank,  than  on  account 

*  The  silver  shrine  containing  the  heart  of  Richard  was  taken 
also  for  the  ransom  of  St.  Louis,  king  of  France,  who  was  a  pri¬ 
soner  among  the  Saracens,  and  one  of  stone  substituted  in  its  place. 

t  M.  Deville,  the  antiquarian,  says,  that  when  he  visited  Fon¬ 
tevrault  he  -frequently  questioned  the  mason  who  had  searched 
the  tomb  of  Richard  in  1793,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  result 
of  this  examination.  He  however  persisted  in  denying  that 
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of  b's  great  liberality  towards  them.  The  conqueror  of 
Saladin  purchased  their  prayers  by  three  hundred  muids 
of  wine  which  he  bequeathed  to  them,  and  of  which  we 
find  the  following  record  in  the  antient  obituary  of  the 
cathedral,  which  was  written  towards  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century  and  is  still  preserved  in  the  archives 
of  the  department : — “  VIII.  idus  Aprilis  obiit  Richardus 
illustris  rex  Anglorum  qui  redit  huic  ecclesiae  ccc  modios 
vini  de  modiatione  sua  apud  Rothomagum  pro  restaura- 
tione  dampnorum  eidem  ecclesiae  iilatorum  a  Rege 
Franciae.”* 

The  three  hundred  muids  of  King  Richard  were  so 
dear  to  the  canons,  that  they  were  persuaded  that  those 
who  made  any  attempts  to  deprive  them  of  their  right 
to  the  dues  of  importation  at  Rouen  merited  the  ana¬ 
thema  of  the  church  ;  and  accordingly,  at  their  urgent 
prayers,  Pope  Nicholas  IV.  in  1453  issued  a  brief  of 
excommunication  against  the  defrauders.  ( Archives  of 
Rouen.) 

We  are  bound  however  to  record,  to  the  honour  of  the 
canons,  that  they  continued  their  prayers  for  the  king 
long  after  they  had  ceased  to  drink  his  wine. 

THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  MILL-STONES  IN 

GERMANY. 

The  almost  universal  employment  of  corn  as  a  material 
for  food,  from  the  very  earliest  ages,  must,  at  all  times, 
have  rendered  necessary  the  adoption  of  some  means  by 
which  the  grain  may  be  bruised  to  a  state  of  powder,  and, 
for  the  finer  kinds  of  bread,  be  separated  from  the  husks. 
One  mode  of  doing  this  was  as  follows  : — The  grain  was 
heated  till  it  became  brittle,  by  which  the  husks  became 
partly  separated  from  the  kernel :  it  was  then  rubbed 
with  a  wooden  pestle  in  a  wooden  mortar,  in  order  to  se¬ 
parate  the  husks ;  and  afterwards  ground  to  powder  by 
the  same  means.  The  grain  thus  roasted,  however,  was 
unfit  for  the  process  of  fermentation ;  and  the  bread  made 
from  it  was  a  species  of  cake  or  baked  dough. 

About  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  sera,  corn 
was  ground  by  letting  it  fall  between  two  cones,  one  of 
which  was  hollow,  and  inverted  over  the  other,  so  as  to 
come  in  contact  only  at  their  lower  parts ;  the  upper  one 
being  made  to  revolve,  the  corn  which  was  between  them 
became  ground  to  powder  by  the  friction  between  the  two 
cones.  This  motion  was  effected  either  by  asses  or  by 
slaves,  and  was  most  unprofitably  slow  in  its  operation. 

The  next  improvement  was  the  employment  of  two 
fiat  or  nearly  flat  stones,  one  moveable  and  the  other 
fixed  ;  and  this  form  has  continued,  with  various  modi¬ 
fications,  to  the  present  day.  Within  fifty  years  from  the 
present  time,  hand-mills,  called  querns ,  were  in  use  in 
some  of  the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland,  and  scarcely  differed 
in  any  respect  from  the  hand-mills  of  the  antients :  a 
handle  was  fixed  near  the  edge  of  the  upper  stone,  by 
which  it  was  made  to  revolve  horizontally,  and  thus  grind 
the  corn,  which  is  admitted  between  the  stones. 

In  early  times  these  stones,  when  of  a  larger  size,  were 
driven  by  bondsmen,  who  had  circular  machines  fixed 
round  their  necks  in  such  a  way  that  they  could  not 
put  their  hands  to  their  mouths  in  order  to  eat  the  corn. 
The  Arabians  are  said,  by  Niebuhr,  to  use  as  a  corn- 
mill  an  oblong  hollow  trough,  with  a  pestle  shaped  some¬ 
what  like  a  rolling-pin. 

It  was  a  great  epoch  when  running  water  was  made  a 
moving  power ;  and  when  this  power  became  applied 
to  the  working  of  corn-mills,  one  of  the  excuses  for 
slavery  ceased  to  be  admissible.  A  writer  who  lived  in 

bones  or  anything  else  had  been  found  ;  probably  he  was  either 
afraid  of  avowing  the  truth  or  else  he  had  not  dug  to  a  suffi¬ 
cient  depth. 

*  K  tlie  8th  of  the  ides  of  April  (the  6th  of  April)  died 
Richard  the  illustrious  king  of  the  English,  who  gave  to  this 
church  three  hundred  muids  ol  wine,  to  be  levied  on  his  revenue 
of  Rouen  as  a  reparation  for  the  damages  caused  to  the  said 
church  by  the  king  of  France,” 


the  time  of  Cicero  tbus  poetically  alludes  to  this  im¬ 
provement  : — “  Cease  your  work,  ye  maidens,  ye  who 
laboured  in  the  mill :  sleep  now,  and  let  the  birds  sing  to 
the  ruddy  morning ;  for  Ceres  has  commanded  the  water 
nymphs  to  perform  your  task  :  these,  obedient  to  her  call, 
throw  themselves  on  the  wheel,  force  round  the  axletree, 
and,  by  these  means,  the  heavy  mill.” 

When  Belisarius  was  besieged  at  Rome  by  the  Goths 
in  536,  fourteen  aqueducts  were  stopped  by  the  enemy, 
by  which  the  Romans  were  reduced  to  great  distress,  not 
only  for  drink,  but  for  a  moving  power  to  turn  their  corn- 
mills.  In  this  extremity  Belisarius  devised  the  following 
expedient :  he  fastened  two  boats,  side  by  side,  but  not 
quite  in  contact,  in  the  middle  of  the  Tiber.  In  each 
boat  be  had  a  corn-mill,  to  which  motion  was  given  by  a 
wheel  which  dipped  down  into  the  river  between  the  two 
boats,  the  flow  of  the  stream  acting  as  the  moving  power. 
This  exploit  succeeded,  and  has  frequently  been  imitated 
in  later  ages. 

Another  moving  power,  very  extensively  applied  to  this 
purpose,  is  the  wind  ;  and  within  a  very  few  years  steam 
lias  been  called  into  action  for  the  same  object.  What¬ 
ever  he  the  moving  power,  however,  the  essential  means 
by  which  the  grain  is  ground  are  two  large  circular  stones 
of  immense  weight,  generally  from  three  to  five  feet  in 
diameter,  the  upper  one  of  which  rotates  with  great  velo¬ 
city,  and  the  grinding  surfaces  of  both  of  which  are  fur¬ 
rowed  or  channelled,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  process  of 
grinding  the  corn,  which  is  introduced  between  them 
through  an  opening  in  the  upper  stone. 

These  stones  are  produced  from  various  quarries,  hut 
by  far  the  largest  proportion  are  brought  from  a  parti¬ 
cular  spot  in  W estern  Germany.  In  the  province  of  the 
Lower  Rhine,  and  at  about  ten  miles  from  Coblentz,  is  a 
small  town  called  Andernach,  the  principal  part  of  whose 
trade  is  in  mill-stones  procured  from  the  quarries  of 
Nieder-Mendig,  not  far  from  Andernach.  These  quarries 
have  supplied  Europe  with  mill-stones  for  upwards  of 
2000  years.  They  are  dug  from  a  rock  of  very  hard  porous 
lava,  about  five  miles  in  length  and  three  in  breadth, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  product  of  an  extinct  volcano 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

About  half  a  mile  from  Nieder-Mendig  is  an  extensive 
plain  called  Hacher,  where  the  principal  quarries  are 
situated  :  these  are  seven  in  number,  and  the  average 
depth  is  50  feet.  The  workmen  are  divided  into  four 
classes:  1,  the  miners,  who  get  out  the  stones;  2,  the 
lifters,  who  elevate  them  to  the  surface  by  means  of  ma¬ 
chinery  ;  3,  the  cutters,  who  bring  the  stones  to  the  re¬ 
quired  shape ;  and  4,  men  who  pile  the  stones  in  heaps, 
or  assist  in  loading  the  vehicles  which  are  to  bear  them 
away. 

The  appearance  of  the  quarries  is  exceedingly  re¬ 
markable.  The  shaft,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  is  a  kind 
of  inverted  cone,  or,  more  properly,  a  funnel  without  its 
stem.  At  the  top  this  funnel  is  about  25  feet  in  dia¬ 
meter,  at  the  bottom  about  12  feet,  and  in  depth  50.  A 
narrow  path  winds  spirally  round  this  shaft,  by  which 
the  workmen  ascend  and  descend.  This  path  is  so  easy 
that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  children  amusing  them¬ 
selves  by  running  up  and  down. 

The  shafts  are  all  formed  artificially,  and  as  but  little 
machinery  or  capital  is  employed  to  sink  one,  it  is  usual 
for  four  or  five  poor  families  to  unite  their  means  for  the 
purpose  of  sinking  a  shaft.  Patience  and  persevering 
labour  constitute  the  capital  of  these  industrious  labourers, 
and  in  sinking  a  shaft  both  are  indeed  required ;  for  50 
feet  must  be  dug  through  before  the  smallest  return  can 
be  obtained  for  tlieir  labours.  The  workmen  have  to 
dig  through  a  stratum  consisting  chiefly  of  gravel  and 
masses  of  lava.  They  at  length  arrive  at  a  layer 
of  hard,  blackish,  heavy  stone,  regularly  porous,  and 
yielding  sparks  when  struck  with  iron.  This  is  the  mill¬ 
stone,  and  requires  good  and  well  prepared  tools  to  work 
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it.  The  rocky  Bed  of  stone  is  fortunately  not  solid  through 
its  whole  extent,  but  is  separated  into  large  masses,  so 
that  numerous  cracks  are  formed,  into  which  the  miners 
insert  wedges  and  levers,  and  break  away  masses  which 
enable  them  to  form  mill-stones  4  or  5  feet  in  diameter. 
These  cracks  were  probably  formed  by  the  solidification 
of  the  melted  lava  in  very  remote  ages  in  the  history  of 
the  earth.  If  the  stone  were  regularly  solid,  it  could  not 
possibly  be  worked  by  the  simple  apparatus  of  these  poor 
peasants. 

These  quarries  have  been  so  industriously  worked,  that 
numerous  galleries  have  been  formed,  the  roofs  of  which 
are  supported  by  prismatic  pillars  of  mill-stone.  The 
appearance  of  the  quarries  is  vast,  imposing,  and  pic¬ 
turesque,  and  the  pigmy  appearance  of  the  workmen  seen 
from  above  heightens  the  effect. 

The  stones  are  brought  to  shape  by  means  of  hammers 
and  chisels.  A  deep  socket  is  cut  through  the  middle  of 
such  stones  as  are  intended  for  runners ,  or  upper  stones. 
These  sockets  are  for  the  reception  of  the  spindle  round 
which  the  stone  revolves,  and  also  for  the  reception  of 
the  corn,  which  is  allowed  to  fall  down  gradually  between 
the  stones.  The  furrows  on  the  surfaces  of  the  stones, 
before  alluded  to,  are  produced  by  means  of  a  double- 
edged  hammer,  weighing  14  pounds. 

When  the  stones  are  properly  cut  and  ready  for  ex¬ 
portation,  they  are  sent  down  the  Rhine  upon  the  im¬ 
mense  timber  rafts  which  are  annually  sent  to  Holland. 
The  principal  seat  of  the  mill-stone  commerce  is  Ander- 
nach ;  but  a  considerable  traffic  in  the  article  is  carried 
on  among  the  numerous  small  towns  and  villages  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  quarries.  At  Andernach,  the 
numerous  small  rafts  of  timber,  with  their  mill-stone 
cargoes,  are  united  into  one  enormous  raft,  upon  which 
houses  of  timber  are  erected  on  two  sides,  so  as  to  form 
a  street,  and  as  many  as  500  travellers  are  thus  accom¬ 
modated,  who  prefer  or  are  compelled  to  adopt  this  cheap 
but  rude  mode  of  conveyance.  When  the  raft  arrives  in 
Holland,  it  is  broken  up,  and  the  timber  alone  often  sells 
for  many  thousands  of  pounds.  The  mill-stones,  and 
other  articles  of  commerce  which  have  been  brought 
down  on  the  raft,  are  distributed  in  various  quarters, 
according  to  the  demand  from  different  places. 

It  forms  no  part  of  our  present  object  to  describe  the 
machinery  by  which  these  stones  are  kept  in  their  proper 
places  .and  set  in  motion  in  a  flour-mill ;  but  it  may  serve 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  strength  and  skill  required  in 
their  arrangement  when  we  state,  that  ill  the  mill  em¬ 
ployed  to  grind  the  corn  for  biscuits  in  the  Royal  Vic¬ 
tualling  Yard  at  Deptford  the  stones  are  four  feet  in 
diameter,  and  of  a  proportionate  thickness,  and  yet  re¬ 
volve  120  times  in  a  minute,  or  twice  in  a  second. 


WILLIAM  WILBERFORCE. 

William  Wilberforce  was  born  at  Hull,  August  24, 
1759.  He  was  left  an  orphan  while  a  child  by  the 
death  of  his  father ;  and  was  for  some  time  under  the 
care  of  aunts,  who  probably  sowed  the  seeds  of.  that  reli¬ 
gious  character  which  in  after-years  ripened  into  fruit. 
But  his  mother  removed  him  from  them,  being  fearful, 
she  said,  that  her  boy  would  turn  a  Methodist,  and  incur 
the  risk  of  being  deprived  of  the  fortune  of  his  grand¬ 
father,  who  was  an  old  and  very  rich  Hull  merchant. 
At  the  early  age  of  seventeen  he  entered  St.  J ohn’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge,  in  October,  1776.  Here  circumstances 
had  well  nigh  turned  him  out  a  gay,  dissipated  man, 
whose  name  might  never  have  been  known  beyond 
certain  fashionable  circles.  Left  by  the  death  of  his 
grandfather  and  uncle  the  master  of  an  independent 
fortune,  he  was  introduced  on  entering  College,  as  he 
describes  it  himself,  “  on  the  very  first  night  of  my 
arrival  to  as  licentious  a  set  of  men  as  can  well  be  con¬ 
ceived.  They  drank  hard,  and  their  conversation  was 
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even  worse  than  their  lives.  I  lived  amongst  them  for 
some  time,  though  I  never  relished  their  society.  Often, 
indeed,  I  was  horror-struck  at  their  conduct ;  and  after 
the  first  year  I  shook  off  in  great  measure  my  connexion 
with  them.” 

This  kind  of  society  was  indeed  too  coarse  for  the  mind 
of  William  Wilberforce,  though  he  was  but  a  boy,  with 
abundance  of  money  at  command.  There  were  other 
temptations  of  a  kind  more  calculated  to  weaken  and 
break  the  force  of  his  character.  u  He  lived  much  at 
this  time  amongst  the  Fellows  of  the  College.  “  But 
those,”  he  says,  “  with  whom  I  was  intimate  did  not  act 
towards  me  the  part  of  Christians,  or  even  of  honest 
men.  Their  object  seemed  to  be  to  make  and  keep 
me  idle.  If  ever  I  appeared  studious  they  would  say  to 
me,  ‘  Why  in  the  world  should  a  man  of  your  fortune 
trouble  himself  with  fagging  ?’  I  was  a  good  classic, 
and  acquitted  myself  well  in  the  College  examinations; 
but  mathematics,  which  my  mind  greatly  needed,  I 
almost  entirely  neglected,  and  was  told  that  I  was  too 
clever  to  require  them.  Whilst  my  companions  were 
reading  hard  and  attending  lectures,  card-parties  and 
idle  amusements  consumed  my  time.  The  tutors  would 
often  say  within  my  hearing  that  they  were  mere  saps , 
but  that  I  did  all  by  talent.  This  was  poison  to  a  mind 
constituted  like  mine.”  This  life  of  idleness  at  College 
was  only  exchanged  in  vacation-time  for  the  ordinary 
gaieties  of  Hull,  or  for  journeys  in  search  of  pleasure 
with  his  mother  and  sister. 

He  was  twenty-one  years  of  age  at  the  general  election 
of  1780  ;  and  he  resolved  to  stand  as  candidate  to  repre¬ 
sent  in  parliament  his  native  town  of  Hull.  He  carried 
his  election  in  what  may  be  termed  “  dashing”  style; 
spending  money  with  a  profuse  hand,  and  exerting  him¬ 
self  with  great  activity.  The  election  cost  him  9000/. 
But  the  kind  of  reputation  which  he  thus  acquired  tra¬ 
velled  before  him  to  London ;  he  was  admitted  freely 
into  clubs  and  fashionable  society.  He  had  many  of  the 
requisites  considered  necessary  for  a  man  to  shine  in  such 
society.  He  was  young  and  rich ;  had  triumphantly 
secured  a  position  as  a  member  of  the  legislature ;  had 
a  gay,  affable,  winning  manner;  and  possessed  a  fine 
voice  and  taste  for  music.  His  mode  of  life  is  thus 
described  by  himself : — “  I  belonged  at  this  time  to  five 
clubs — Miles  and  Evans’s,  Brookes’s,  Boodle’s,  White’s, 
Goosetree’s.  The  first  time  I  was  at  Brookes’s,  scarcely 
knowing  any  one,  I  joined,  from  mere  shyness,  at  the 
faro-table,  where  George  Selwyn  kept  bank.  A  friend 
who  knew  my  inexperience,  and  regarded  me  as  a  victim 
decked  out  for  sacrifice,  called  out  to  me,  ‘  'What!  Wil¬ 
berforce,  is  that  you  ?’  Selwyn  quite  resented  the  inter¬ 
ference  ;  and  turning  to  him,  said  in  his  most  expressive 
tone,  ‘  O,  Sir,  don’t  interrupt  Mr.  Wilberforce ;  he 
could  not  be  better  employed.’  Nothing  could  be  more 
luxurious  than  the  style  of  these  clubs.  Fox,  Sheridan, 
Fitzpatrick,  and  all  your  leading  men  frequented  them, 
and  associated  upon  the  easiest  terms ;  you  chatted, 
played  at  cards,  or  gambled,  as  you  pleased.”  This  is 
taken  from  the  ‘  Life  ’  recently  published  by  his  sons, 
who  add,  speaking  of  gambling,  “  It  was  by  this  vice 
that  he  was  himself  most  nearly  ensnared.  A  brief  diary 
of  this  period  records  more  than  once  the  loss  of  100/.  at 
the  faro-table.  He  was  weaned  from  it  in  a  most  cha¬ 
racteristic  manner.  “  ‘We  can  have  no  play  to-night,’ 
complained  some  of  the  party  at  the  club,  ‘  for  St. 
Andrew  is  not  here  to  keep  bank.’  ‘  Wilberforce,’ 
said  Mr.  Bankes  (who  never  joined  himself),  ‘if  you  will 
keep  it,  I  will  give  you  a  guinea.’  The  playful  chal¬ 
lenge  was  accepted ;  but  as  the  game  grew  deep  he  rose 
the  winner  of  600/.  Much  of  this  wras  lost  by  those 
who  were  only  heirs  to  future  fortunes,  and  could  not 
therefore  meet  such  a  call  without  inconvenience.  The 
pain  he  felt  at  their  annoyance  cured  him  of  a  taste 
which  seemed  but  too  likely  to  become  predominant,” 
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But  his  energy  and  talents  were  happily  directed  to 
higher  and  nobler  objects  than  even  the  curing  himself  of 
a  taste  for  gambling. 

In  1784  he  was  re-elected  for  Hull,  but  was  also  at 
the  same  period  chosen  a  member  for  Yorkshire.  Natu¬ 
rally  preferring  the  position  of  a  county  member,  espe¬ 
cially  for  such  a  county  as  Yorkshire,  he  made  his 
election,  and  continued  to  represent  it  till  1812,  during 
six  successive  parliaments.  In  1786  he  introduced  and 
carried  through  the  Commons  a  bill  for  the  amendment 
of  our  criminal  code,  which  was  thrown  out  in  the  Lords ; 
and  shortly  afterwards  began  his  exertions  in  the  great 
cause  which  has  made  his  name  famous,  and  enrolled 
him  amongst  the  benefactors  of  men. 

What  may  be  termed  the  “  agitation”  on  the  Slave 
Trade  had  begun  before  Wilberforce  was  born.  The 
Quakers  were  exciting  it  from  an  early  period  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  “  In  1765  Granville  Sharp  came 
forward  as  the  protector  of  a  negro,  who,  having  been 
abandoned  and  cast  upon  the  world  in  disease  and  misery 
by  his  owner,  was  healed  and  assisted  through  the  instru¬ 
mentality  of  Mr.  Sharp’s  brother.  Recovering  his  value 
with  his  health,  he  was  claimed  and  seized  by  his  master, 
and  would  have  been  shipped  to  the  colonies,  as  many 
Africans  were,  but  for  the  prompt  and  resolute  inter¬ 
ference  of  Mr.  Sharp.  In  several  similar  cases  the  same 
gentleman  came  forward  successfully ;  but  the  general 
question  was  not  determined,  or  even  argued,  until  1772, 
when  the  celebrated  case  of  the  negro  Somerset  was 
brought  before  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  which  ad¬ 
judged,  after  a  deliberate  hearing,  that  in  England  the 
right  of  the  master  over  the  slave  could  not  be  main¬ 
tained.  The  general  question  was  afterwards,  in  1778, 
decided  still  more  absolutely  by  the  Scotch  courts,  in  the 
case  of  Wedderburn  v.  Knight.  In  1783  an  event  oc¬ 
curred  well  qualified  to  rouse  the  feelings  of  the  nation, 
and  call  its  attention  to  the  atrocities  of  which  the  Slave 
Trade  was  the  cause  and  pretext.  An  action  was  brought 
by  certain  underwriters  against  the  owners  of  the  ship 
Zong,  on  the  ground  that  the  captain  had  caused  132 
weak,  sickly  slaves  to  be  thrown  overboard,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  claiming  their  value,  for  which  the  plaintiffs 
would  not  have  been  liable  if  the  cargo  had  died  a  na¬ 
tural  death.  The  fact  of  the  drowning  was  admitted, 
and  defended  on  the  plea  that  want  of  water  had  rendered 
it  necessary ;  though  it  appeared  that  the  crew  had  not 
been  put  upon  short  allowance.  It  now  seems  incredible 
that  no  criminal  proceedings  should  have  been  instituted 
against  the  perpetrators  of  this  wholesale  murder.”* 

Such  circumstances  as  these  made  Cowper  pour  out 
his  indignant  feelings  in  the  ‘  Task,’  published  in  1784; 
and  in  the  same  year  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ramsay  published  a 
pamphlet  on  the  Slave  Trade.  Bishop  Porte-us  had 
preached  against  the  traffic  in  the  year  previous.  In 
1785  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  Cambridge  proposed,  as 
the  subject  of  the  Bachelor’s  Prize  Essay,  the  question, 
Is  it  allowable  to  enslave  men  without  their  consent  ? 
Thomas  Clarkson  (now  living  in  his  eightieth  year)  became 
a  candidate ;  and,  treating  the  subject  with  an  especial  re¬ 
ference  to  the  African  Slave  Trade,  he  came  to  London 
to  inquire  into  facts.  His  essay  gained  the  prize,  and 
the  cause  of  humanity  obtained  a  zealous  and  untiring 
advocate.  His  mind  had  become  quite  excited  by  the 
varied  atrocities  that  his  investigations  had  revealed  to 
him  while  engaged  in  the  composition  of  his  essay ;  and 
at  last  he  determined  to  devote  his  time,  health,  and  sub¬ 
stance  (abandoning  his  intention  of  entering  the  church) 
to  “  seeing  these  calamities  to  an  end.” 

Public  attention  having  been  directed  to  the  subject, 
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and  public  feeling  roused,  the  great  object  to  be  attained 
was  to  endeavour  to  procure  some  man  of  character  in 
the  legislature  to  take  the  question  up.  This  Mr.  Clark¬ 
son  set  himself  to  accomplish.  Amongst  others,  he 
waited  upon  Mr.  Wilberforce.  His  warmly  benevolent 
mind  had  glanced  at  the  subject  before  Mr.  Clarkson 
waited  on  him,  but  to  Mr.  Clarkson  is  unquestionably 
due  the  merit  of  concentrating  his  attention  upon  it,  and 
of  inducing  him  to  come  forward  as  the  public  advocate 
of  the  negro.  This  statement  is  but  justice  to  Mr. 
Clarkson,  and  does  not  detract  one  iota  from  the  great 
merits  of  Mr.  Wilberforce.  To  every  man  is  assigned 
his  proper  gift  and  his  proper  sphere ;  and  he  who  wins 
the  battle  loses  none  of  his  renown  because  the  scheme  of 
the  campaign  did  not  originate  with  himself.  The  merit 
of  Mr.  Wilberforce  is  this — when  once  he  took  the  sub¬ 
ject  up,  he  steadily  kept  it  in  view ;  made  himself  the 
centre  of  the  agitation,  which  his  character  and  exertions 
sustained;  and  after  struggling  for  years  with  power¬ 
ful  interests  and  obstacles,  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
great  object,  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  by  Great 
Britain,  paving  the  way  for  the  abolition  of  slavery 
throughout  the  British  colonies. 

A  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Clarkson  was  an  active 
member,  was  formed  in  1787  ;  and  in  1788  Mr.  Wil¬ 
berforce  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  bring  the  subject 
before  parliament.  His  illness  prevented  him  from  doing 
this ;  but  Mr.  Pitt,  with  whom  he  maintained  habits  of 
cordial  intimacy,  did  it  for  him  by  moving  a  resolution, 
which  was  carried,  pledging  the  House  of  Commons  to 
consider  the  subject  in  the  ensuing  session.  “  Accord¬ 
ingly,  May  12,  1789,  Mr.  Wilberforce  moved  a  series 
of  resolutions,  founded  on  a  report  of  the  Privy  Council, 
exposing  the  iniquity  and  cruelty  of  the  traffic  in  slaves, 
the  mortality  which  it  occasioned  among  white  as  well  as 
black  men,  and  the  neglect  of  health  and  morals  by 
which  the  natural  increase  of  the  race  in  our  West 
Indian  Islands  was  checked ;  and  concluding  with  a  de¬ 
claration,  that  if  the  causes  were  removed  by  which  that 
increase  was  checked,  no  considerable  inconvenience 
would  result  from  discontinuing  the  importation  of  African 
slaves.  Burke,  Pitt,  and  Fox  supported  the  resolutions. 
Mr.  Wilberforce’s  speech  was  distinguished  by  eloquence 
and  earnestness,  and  by  unanswerable  appeals  to  the  first 
principles  of  justice  and  religion.  The  consideration  of 
the  subject  was  ultimately  adjourned  to  the  following 
session.  In  that,  and  in  two  subsequent  sessions,  the 
motions  were  renewed,  and  the  effect  of  pressing  such  a 
subject  upon  the  attention  of  the  country  was  to  open  the 
eyes  of  many  who  would  willingly  have  kept  them  closed, 
yet  could  not  deny  the  existence  of  the  evils  so  forced  on 
their  view.” 

From  1787,  the  year  in  which  Mr.  Wilberforce  first 
engaged  in  the  design  of  procuring  the  abolition  of  the 
Slave  Trade,  to  the  year  1807,  in  which  the  act  was 
passed  by  which  it  was  abolished,  a  period  of  twenty 
years  elapsed.  During  all  that  time  the  subject  was 
never  dropped.  There  were  circumstances  in  the  history 
of  the  country  which  diverted  public  attention  in  some 
measure  from  the  question ;  and  for  several  years  the 
friends  of  the  abolition  thought  it  prudent  not  to  press 
the  subject  in  parliament.  But  still  the  “  moral  agita¬ 
tion”  was  kept  up,  through  the  press,  and  by  public 
meetings;  and  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  this 
continued  and  at  last  successful  struggle,  besides  pro¬ 
curing  its  immediate  object,  has  had  a  large  influence  on 
the  age,  and  that  it  greatly  helped  to  develop  public 
opinion,  andto  give  it  the  force  which  it  possesses  in  the 
present  day.  , 
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NEW  ZEALAND. 


[Natives  of  New  Zealand  dancing  on  board  the  French  corvette  L’ Astrolabe.] 


We  resume  the  account  of  New  Zealand  which  was  com¬ 
menced  in  a  recent  number  (410)  of  the  ‘  Penny  Maga¬ 
zine,’  principally  collecting  here  such  facts  as  have  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  question  of  its  colonization. 

The  group  of  the  New  Zealand  Islands  is  composed  of 
two  large  islands,  extending  north  and  south,  with  a 
smaller  island,  separated  from  the  southern  end  of  the 
south  island  by  a  dangerous  strait ;  and  a  considerable 
number  of  islets  lying  off  the  shores  of  the  larger  islands, 
and  in  the  harbours.  Neither  of  the  larger  islands  has 
received  any  specific  name  which  has  been  generally 
adopted ;  they  are  known  as  the  Northern  and  Southern 
islands.  The  Northern  Island  is  the  best  known  and  the 
most  frequented ;  where  the  missionary  establishments 
are  to  be  found,  and  the  greater  number  of  settlers.  The 
Southern  Island  is  the  largest,  and  the  least  known,  espe¬ 
cially  the  interior.  Mr.  Polack,  in  his  recently  published 
work  on  New  Zealand,  proposes  to  call  it  the  Island  of 
Victoria.  The  third  island,  which  is  small  compared 
with  the  other  two,  has  received  the  specific  designation 
of  Stewart’s  Island,  a  name  which  has  been  adopted  by 
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both  French  and  English,  and  so  called  after  Captain 
Stewart,  the  commander  of  a  sealing  vessel  fitted  out 
from  Port  J ackson,  he  having  explored  the  strait  which 
lies  between  the  island  bearing  his  name  and  the  southern 
end  of  the  Southern  Island,  or,  the  Island  of  Victoria. 
The  extent  of  the  surface  of  the  New  Zealand  group  of 
islands  is  not  known,  but  is  calculated  at  from  95,000  to 
100,000  square  miles,  or  upwards  of  60,000,000  of  acres. 
The  New  Zealand  Islands  therefore  nearly  approach  in 
extent  to  the  British  Islands.  Various  and  conflicting 
accounts  have  been  given  of  the  population  scattered  over 
this  extent  of  surface,  which  are  thus  summed  up  in  an 
interesting  paper  on  New  Zealand  by  Saxe  Bannister, 
Esq.,  which  was  read  before  the  statistical  section  of  the 
British  Association,  and  has  been  published  in  the  4  Sta¬ 
tistical  Journal :’ — 

“  Population . — The  population  consists  of — 1st,  native 
tribes ;  2nd,  white  residents ;  3rd,  white  visitors,  or  tran¬ 
sient  population ;  and  4th,  mixed  race. 

“1st,  with  respect  to  the  Native  Tribes . — In  1769- 
1773  the  population  of  the  whole  group  was  estimated  at 
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100,000,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Reinhold 
Forster,  contained  in  his  ‘  Observations  made  during  a 
Voyage  round  the  World’  (1778,  4to.,  p.  224).  ‘The 
southern  isle  of  New  Zealand  has  very  few  inhabitants ; 
but  the  northernmost,  according  to  the  accounts  we  had 
from  Captain  Cook,  and  from  what  we  saw  in  some  few 
places  as  we  passed  by,  is  much  better  peopled — nay,  in 
some  spots  very  populous;  therefore,  allowing  100,000 
souls  to  both  isles,  we  rather  think  our  estimate  to  fall 
short  of  the  true  population.’  Mr.  Montefiore,  in  his 
evidence  given  before  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  year 
1838,  says,  with  reference  to  the  present  time,  ‘I  have 
heard  the  population  stated  at  500,000  to  1,000,000,  in 
the  whole  country,  but  I  think  this  is  impossible and 
Mr.  Coates,  the  Secretary  to  the  Church  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety,  in  his  evidence  before  the  same  committee,  states 
that  ‘there  are  above  200,000  in  the  whole  country,  viz., 
105,000  in  the  Northern  Island,  and  95,000  in  the 
Southern.’  Mr.  Polack,  in  his  evidence  on  the  same  oc¬ 
casion,  states  that  ‘  there  are  5  natives  to  3  square  miles 
of  land,  or  130,000  inhabitants  in  the  whole  country;’ 
and,  in  his  recent  work  on  New  Zealand  (vol.  ii.,  p. 
343),  he  says  that  ‘  the  native  population  is  about  150,000, 
or  3  persons  to  about  2  square  miles.’  The  Rev.  W. 
Yate  states  that  there  are  about  180,000  in  the  Northern 
Island,  and  adds,  ‘  I  have  seen  the  greater  proportion  of 
them.’ 

“  The  native  classes  are  the  chiefs,  the  common  free 
people,  and  the  slaves  or  prisoners  of  war.  The  chiefs 
are  about  one-tenth  part  of  the  whole.  A  considerable 
number  of  the  natives  are  absent  from  New  Zealand  in 
foreign  ships,  or  in  visiting  foreign  countries. 

“  2nd,  White  Residents. — There  are  from  1800  to 
2000  British  subjects  in  New  Zealand,  of  whom  158  are 
runaway  convicts  or  sailors.  On  the  Southern  Island 
there  have  been  Europeans  during  the  last  thirty-five 
years,  principally  sealers  and  whalers  :  200  or  300  Eng¬ 
lish  are  settled  in  Queen  Charlotte’s  Sound  in  Cook’s 
Straits,  which  separate  the  Northern  and  the  Southern 
Islands.  There  is  another  English  settlement  in  Stewart’s 
Island,  and  another  in  Dusky  Bay,  at  the  south-west  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  Southern  Island.  The  first  religious 
mission  was  established  in  1814,  when  some  runaway 
convicts  were  found  in  the  North  Island.  Traders  had 
already  bartered  European  goods  for  flax.  In  a  petition 
addressed  to  King  William  IV.  in  1837,  by  193  persons, 
including  24  Wesleyan  and  Church  missionaries,  it  is 
stated,  that  ‘  Several  of  your  Majesty’s  subjects  have  re¬ 
sided  in  New  Zealand  for  more  than  20  years,  since 
which  their  numbers  have  accumulated  to  more  than 
500  north  of  the  river  Thames  alone.  The  frequent 
arrival  of  persons  from  England  and  the  adjacent  co¬ 
lonies  is  a  fruitful  source  of  augmentation,  and  there  is 
reason  to  anticipate  a  rapidly  rising  colony  of  British 
subjects  here.’  It  was  given  in  evidence  before  the  House 
of  Lords,  that  ‘  European  settlers  have  increased  won¬ 
derfully  of  late;’  and  Mr.  Polack,  in  his  wnrk  on  New 
Zealand,  states  that  there  are  ‘  150  white  residents  in  the 
Bay  of  Islands,’  and  that  there  are  3  or  4  whites  with 
every  tribe,  the  chiefs  not  suffering  them  to  be  taken.” 

The  northern  extremity  of  the  Northern  Island  forms 
a  long  narrow  peninsula,  attached  to  the  main  body  of 
the  island  by  a  neck  of  land  in  some  places  not  more 
than  a  few  miles  in  width.  It  is  upon  this  peninsula, 
which  forms  the  most  northern  portion  of  New  Zealand, 
and  is  almost  detached  from  it,  that  the  chief  European 
interest  in  the  country  has  hitherto  centred.  The  sea  off 
its  extremity,  North  Cape,  is  a  great  resort  of  the  South 
Sea  whalers ;  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula  is  the 
Bay  of  Islands,  where  are  the  principal  missionary  and 
commercial  establishments,  and  which  has  been  “  for  the 
last  thirty  years  the  favourite  resort  of  the  many  whale-ships 
that  congregate  in  shore  and  on  the  ‘  middle  ground,’  as 
the  ocean  between  New  Holland  (Australia)  and  New 
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Zealand  has  been  termed;”  on  the  other,  or  western  side 
of  the  peninsula,  opposite  from  the  Bay  of  Islands,  is 
Hokianga,  an  sestuary  into  which  flow  several  rivers,  and 
where  upwards  of  an  hundred  Europeans,  including  mis¬ 
sionaries,  are  settled  ;  and  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the 
peninsula  with  the  main  body  of  the  island  the  land  is 
split,  forming  a  large  arm  of  the  sea,  thus  described  by 
Mr.  Polack  : — “  The  Frith  of  Thames  and  its  river  will 
be  a  favourite  locality  for  the  future  colonist.  This  por¬ 
tion  of  the  country  is  much  encroached  on  by  the  sea. 
The  coast,  being  separated  from  the  western  side  of  the 
island  by  narrow  isthmuses,  is  in  many  places  not  five 
miles  in  breadth,  and  two  of  the  rivers  of  either  coast 
nearly  join,  being  scarcely  above  half  a  mile  from  each 
other.  The  Frith  of  Thames  is  only  a  roadstead,  but 
shelter  may  be  obtained  under  the  lee  of  the  many  islands 
within  it.” 

The  main  body  of  the  Northern  Island  is  irregularly- 
shaped,  approaching  somewhat  to  the  triangular.  Ranges 
of  hills  run  through  it  on  the  eastern  side ;  and  though 
from  the  comparative  narrowness  of  the  island  there  is 
not  scope  for  the  course  of  large  rivers,  there  are  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  streams,  and  several  whose  width 
and  depth  entitle  them  to  the  higher  appellation  of  rivers ; 
they  have,  however,  the  disadvantage  of  being  all  ob¬ 
structed  with  sand-bars  at  their  junctions  with  the  sea, 
“  and  ought  never  to  be  attempted  by  any  vessel  at  the 
ebb-tide.”  Speaking  of  some  of  the  rivers  in  the  Northern 
Island,  Mr.  Polack  says,  “  Innumerable  tributary  streams 
lend  their  aid  to  augment  the  vast  body  of  water  that 
disembogues  itself  with  great  rapidity  into  the  ocean. 
Many  of  these  smaller  streams  are  thirty  and  forty  miles 
in  length,  meandering  round  the  compass.  The  banks 
of  all  the  rivers,  or  their  vicinity,  are  clothed  with  splen¬ 
did  timber  of  the  pine  tribe.”  There  are  several  lakes 
in  the  interior  of  the  Northern  Island. 

Cook’s  Straits  separate  the  Northern  and  the  Southern 
Islands  ;  on  this  strait,  on  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Southern  Island,  are  to  be  found  English  settlers,  in 
Cloudy  Bay  and  Queen  Charlotte  Sound.  But  though 
the  coasts  of  this  extensive  island,  the  largest  in  the 
group,  are  frequented  by  whalers  and  sealers,  there  is  a 
very  scanty  population  in  it ;  and,  with  the  exception  of 
wandering  European  vagrants,  who  are  often  far  more 
brutal  and  savage  than  the  natives,  we  do  not  meet  with 
a  European  settlement  till  we  come  to  Dusky  Bay,  on  its 
south-western  extremity.  An  extensive  range  of  moun¬ 
tains  runs  through  the  Southern  Island ;  their  summits 
are  covered  with  snow.  The  south-west  extremity  of  the 
Southern  Island  contains  some  excellent  harbours,  such 
as  Chalky  Bay,  Preservation  Harbour,  and  Dusky  Bay, 
already  mentioned,  which  has  two  wide  entrances,  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  Island  of  Resolution,  so  named  after  Cook’s 
ship.  “  In  all  these  ports  innumerable  anchorages  for 
large  fleets  of  shipping  are  afforded,  safe  from  all  winds.” 

The  climate  of  New  Zealand  is  mild  and  genial.  “  In 
winter  the  thermometer  rarely  descends  below  45°,  and 
during  the  height  of  summer  seldom  rises  above  85°. 
This  agreeable  weather  contributes  much  to  the  unsur¬ 
passing  vigour  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  composed  prin¬ 
cipally  of  evergreens,  retaining  in  winter  the  verdant 
clothing  of  summer,  the  autumnal  foliage  being  decidu- 
ously  cast  off  by  the  more  vigorous  renewal  of  the  vege¬ 
tation  of  spring.  The  peculiar  position  of  these  islands, 
lying  north  and  south,  gives  almost  a  different  tempera¬ 
ture  to  every  mile  of  country ;  and  the  narrow  average 
width  of  the  land,  in  comparison  with  its  length,  and  an 
almost  undivided  chain  of  mountains  running  the  whole 
extent  of  each  island,  draw  from  the  surrounding  ocean 
those  mists  and  exhalations  that,  afterwards  falling  in 
pluvial  showers,  give  a  continual  genial  humidity  to  the 
surrounding  land,  pushing  forth  the  indigenous  vegeta¬ 
tion  to  an  almost  unexampled  degree,  serving  to  keep  in 
uninterrupted  flow  the  streams  and  rivulets  that  are  plen- 
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tifully  found  in  every  mountain  valley,  and  the  innume¬ 
rable  cascades  that  are  lost  in  the  gorges  and  ravines.”* 
The  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  of  New  Zealand  are 
generally  very  pleasant,  but  the  winter  is  wet  and  stormy. 
From  May  to  September  the  south  and  south-west  winds 
blow  almost  without  intermission,  and  the  gales  render 
the  coasts  dangerous. 

The  interest  which  circumstances  have  given  to  New 
Zealand  will  cause  it  to  be  better  known  and  to  be  more 
minutely  described.  In  this  work  the  French  and  Ame¬ 
ricans  are  exerting  themselves.  M.  Uuperrey,  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  French  corvette  La  Coquille,  examined 
the  coasts  of  New  Zealand  in  1824;  M.  Dumont  d’Ur¬ 
ville,  who  had  been  second  in  command  with  M.  Du- 
perrey,  again  visited  the  country  in  1827,  in  the  corvette. 
L’ Astrolabe ;  it  was  once  more  visited  in  1831  by  M.  La 
Place,  in  La  Favorite ;  and  the  same  officer  is  with  another 
French  scientific  expedition  at  present  in  the  South  Seas, 
one  of  whose  objects  is  the  survey  of  the  New  Zealand  coasts. 
The  United  States  has  also  sent  out  an  expedition  for  the 
same  purposes,  “  consisting  of  the  Macedonian,  44-gun 
frigate,  a  large  ship,  one  crack  schooner,  with  an  eight- 
horse  steam-engine  to  fit  into  the  cutter  of  the  frigate,  to 
ply  up  the  various  rivers  whose  powerful  efflux  or  lofty 
headlands  often  cause  baffling  winds  at  the  most  needful 
moments,  or  sand-bars  whose  shallowness  admits  not  of 
larger  craft.” 

The  importance  and  value  of  New  Zealand  becomes 
every  day  more  and  more  visible.  “  I  think,”  says  Mr. 
Coates,  the  secretary  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
“  that  the  political  position  of  New  Zealand,  on  a  large 
view  of  the  question,  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of.  It  is  un¬ 
questionably  the  key  of  India  on  the  one  hand,  as  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  is  on  the  other.  And  therefore  I  conceive  it 
to  be  a  matter  of  deep  importance  to'this  country  to  secure  a 
friendly  influence  over  the  chiefs  of  New  Zealand  ;  and 
the  more  so,  because  I  believe  there  is  no  doubt  that 
other  powers  have  at  different  times  contemplated  ob¬ 
taining  an  ascendency  in  New  Zealand  by  colonizing  it.” 
And  M.  Dumont  d’Urville,  the  commander  of  L’Astro- 
labe,  in  his  history  of  the  voyage  of  his  vessel,  thus 
contemplates  the  future  progress  of  the  country  :  “  If,  as 
is  generally  thought,  Australia  is  destined  to  be  the  seat 
of  a  great  empire,  it  is  impossible  but  that  New  Zealand 
should  rise  along  with  it ;  and  that  its  natives,  civilized 
and  mixed  with  the  English,  should  become  a  great  and 
powerful  people.  Everything  particularly  presages  a 
high  destiny  as  a  naval  power  to  the  New  Zealanders. 
Like  Britain,  New  Zealand  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
the  sea,  and  is  furnished  with  excellent  ports  ;  possesses 
forests  producing  the  finest  timber,  and  a  vegetable  which 
is  manufactured  into  the  best  cordage,  with  a  soil  suscep¬ 
tible  of  the  most  varied  cultivation  of  a  temperate  climate. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  its  inhabitants  will  rise 
rapidly  in  civilization  if  Europeans  or  Australians  seriously 
give  their  time  and  patience  to  the  work,  and  endeavour 
to  combine  the  natives  and  form  them  into  a  nation.” 

Mr.  Coates,  when  before  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  was  asked,  “  Have  you  considered  what 
measures  would  be  likely  to  promote  the  security  and  the 
protection  of  the  natives,  and  their  advancement  in  social 
and  moral  improvement  ?”  He  replies,  “  A  British  re¬ 
sident  is  already  stationed  in  New  Zealand  by  the  go¬ 
vernment  with  a  view  to  protect  British  commercial 
transactions  in  New  Zealand,  and  likewise  to  protect  the 
natives  from  oppression,  risk,  and  injury.  I  believe  Mr. 
Busby’s  residence  in  New  Zealand  has  been  very  advan¬ 
tageous  to  the  natives ;  but  I  apprehend  that  he  needs 
additional  support,  if  it  could  be  afforded  to  him,  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties.  He  stands  in  New  Zealand  as  a 
British  functionary  ;  but  from  the  state  of  barbarism  of 
the  New  Zealand  tribes,  they  are  incapable  of  appreciating 
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those  principles  by  which  international  communication  is 
governed  in  European  countries.  He  therefore,  in  point 
of  fact,  does  not  obtain  that  protection  and  support  in  the 
discharge  of  his  public  duties  which  are  requisite  as  well 
for  the  protection  of  British  commerce  as  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  natives  themselves.  If,  therefore,  some 
method  could  be  devised  by  which  that  support  could  be 
given  to  Mr.  Busby,  the  end  of  his  appointment  would 
be  more  completely  obtained  than  it  hitherto  has  been.” 
Mr.  Trapp,  who  was  in  New  Zealand  about  fifteen 
months,  also  said  to  the  same  committee,  “  We  have  a 
representative  there,  who  is  to  be  compared  now,  in  his 
present  situation,  to  a  man-of-war  without  guns.  I  pre¬ 
sume  that  he  has  authority  to  restrain  disorderly  conduct, 
but  he  has  not  the  means  of  putting  it  into  execution.” 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Y ate  was  asked,  “  What  practical  change 
would  you  recommend  in  the  position  which  Mr.  Busby, 
the  British  Resident,  occupies  in  New  Zealand,  which 
you  think  would  be  beneficial  ?”  To  this  he  replied, 
<c  I  would  give  him  magisterial  authority,  and  something 
like  a  constabulary  force.  He  has  not  even  the  power 
of  a  magistrate.”  And  Captain  Fitzroy,  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  says,  “  At  present  everything  is  submitted  to  the 
missionaries.  An  example  occurred  to  myself  in  the  case 
of  some  masters  of  merchantmen  coming  to  ask  for  my 
interference.  I  went  with  them  to  Mr.  Busby,  thinking 
that  he,  as  British  Resident,  was  the  person  to  interfere 
for  his  own  countrymen ;  but  he  told  me  he  could  do 
nothing,  and  that  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  go  to 
the  missionaries.  This  was  the  case  in  which  an  attack 
was  about  to  be  commenced  by  the  natives  on  two  British 
ships.  I  went  to  the  missionaries,  who  settled  it  at  once 
in  a  satisfactory  manner.”  In  reply  to  the  question, 
whether  they  would  be  willing  to  undertake  such  a  duty 
not  immediately  connected  with  their  professions,  Captain 
Fitzroy  says,  “  From  what  I  saw  of  them,  I  should  say 
that  they  would  be  quite  willing  to  undertake  any  duty 
that  might  lead  to  the  good  of  the  natives.”  But  Mr. 
Coates  says  “  that  the  Church  Missionary  Society  have 
the  strongest  objection  to  missionaries  being  employed  in 
any  w  ay  beyond  their  proper  province  as  religious 
teachers  and  instructors ;  and  that  whatever  assistance 
they  may  have  hitherto  given  to  Mr.  Busby,  or  which 
they  might  give  to  any  other  authority,  of  whatever  de¬ 
scription  in  the  island,  would  be  of  the  most  limited 
extent,  and  only  as  a  temporary  arrangement,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  not  with  a  view  of  that  forming  any  integral  part 
of  our  operations.” 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Williams  told  the  House  of  Commons 
Committee  that  the  conduct  of  the  captains  and  crews  of 
the  Royal  Navy  while  in  the  South  Seas  has  been  uni¬ 
formly  such  as  to  elevate  the  British  character  in  the 
eyes  of  the  natives ;  but  that  the  conduct  of  the  com¬ 
manders  and  crews  of  whalers  and  other  private  vessels 
has  been  generally  quite  the  reverse,  though  there  are 
some  honourable  exceptions.  Mr.  Trapp  said  that  “  the 
crews  of  whalers  corrupt  the  morals  of  the  natives  and 
teach  them  many  evil  practices;”  and  in  reply  to  the 
question  if  he  ever  suffered  any  injury  from  the  New 
Zealanders,  replied,  “  I  was  robbed  on  my  first  going  to 
New  Zealand,  and  I  strongly  suspect  by  Europeans,  not 
by  natives.”  The  run-away  seamen  and  convicts  are 
stated  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Yate  to  be  constantly  “  instructing 
the  natives  in  everything  that  is  bad  :  when  they  have 
been  in  New  Zealand  a  little  time,  and  gain  influence 
over  one  or  two  individuals,  they  procure  flax  from  them, 
and  then  they  get  a  cask  of  rum  from  a  ship,  and  set  up 
a  rum  shop.”  Mr.  Yate  also  details  some  of  the  atroci¬ 
ties  committed  by  these  men  and  the  crews  of  some 
whalers.  One  captain  “  came  to  one  of  the  tribes  on  the 
western  coast  who  he  knew  were  at  enmity  with  another 
tribe ;  he  told  them  that  if  they  would  give  him  ten  tons 
of  flax,  lie  would  take  a  number  of  them  on  board  his 
vessel  and  conceal  them  in  the  hold ;  and  when  he  got 
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to  the  village  of  the  tribe  with  which  they  were  at  enmity, 
he  would  entice  the  chief  and  his  sons  and  some  of  his 
friends  on  board,  and  then  he  would  let  those  fifty  out 
of  the  hold  and  they  should  murder  them — upon  con¬ 
dition  that  they  gave  him  those  ten  tons  of  flax.”  The 
wholesale  treacherous  murder  was  committed,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  some  of  the  horrid  circumstances  with  which  a 
New  Zealander  gluts  his  revenge.  “  The  poor  captive 
chief,'’  says  Mr.  Yate,  “  had  his  child  in  his  arms  at 
night :  he  threw  it  overboard,  that  it  might  not  fall  into 
the  hands  of  those  wretches  concealed  in  the  hold.  So 
disgusted  were  the  murderers  themselves  with  the  treach¬ 
ery  of  the  captain,  that  they  refused  to  give  him  the 
stipulated  payment :  the  son  of  the  murdered  chief  died 
in  my  arms  of  a  broken  heart,  calling  for  vengeance  upon 
the  white  people  as  the  destroyers  of  his  friends.  The 
whole  of  this  statement  I  have  heard  repeated  by  hun¬ 
dreds  of  the  natives.”  The  captain  was  tried  at  New 
South  Wales,  but  acquitted  from  want  of  sufficient  evi¬ 
dence.  Another  captain  gave  a  chief  a  paper  parcel  of 
corrosive  sublimate,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  people 
with  whom  he  was  not  at  war !  Mr.  Yate  says,  “  One 
of  the  principal  chiefs,  Rewa,  came  to  me  one  day  with 
a  small  paper  parcel  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  his  hand. 
He  said  to  me,  ‘  Captain  So-and-so  has  given  me  this  paper 
parcel ;  he  has  told  me  that  if  I  will  ask  the  Taurunga 
people  down  here  as  friends,  300  or  400  of  them,  and 
then  give  them  a  feast,  we,  according  to  our  custom, 
waiting  upon  them,  if  we  sprinkle  a  little  of  this  white 
powder  upon  their  potatoes  they  will  all  die,  and  our  lives 
will  not  be  in  danger,  and  so  we  shall  be  able  to  get 
possession  of  their  lands.  Now  I  am  going  to  do  so, 
but  I  have  not  quite  enough  of  it,  and  you  are  a  doctor ; 
you  have  white  powder  upon  your  shelves,  and  I  want 
you  to  give  me  some  more  of  it.’  ”  Mr.  Yate  contrived  to 
spill  the  corrosive  sublimate  on  the  ground,  which,  for  a 
time,  excessively  enraged  the  chief. 

A  proclamation,  dated  8th  December,  1837,  was  issued 
by  the  government  of  New  South  Wales,  to  the  following 
effect : — “  Representations  having  been  made  from  time 
to  time  by  James  Busby,  Esq.,  British  Resident  in  New 
Zealand,  of  offences  perpetrated  in  that  island  (the  Nor¬ 
thern  Island)  by  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  under  the 
belief  that  the  difficulty  of  conviction  would  ensure  im¬ 
punity  :  His  Excellency  the  Acting  Governor  and  the 
Executive  Council  of  New  South  Wales  deem  it  right  to 
notify,  for  general  information,  that  sentence  of  death  has 
been  passed  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  colony  upon 
Edward  Doyle,  found  guilty  of  stealing  in  a  dwelling- 
house  at  the  Bay  of  Islands,  on  the  18th  of  June  last, 
and  putting  John  Wright  in  bodily  fear;  and  that  Doyle 
has  been  executed  accordingly  this  day.  His  Excellency 
trusts  that  this  example  will  afford  a  salutary  warning  to 
all  persons  who  may  be  disposed  to  commit  similar  acts, 
and  by  convincing  them  that,  however  remote,  they  are 
not  beyond  the  reach  of  justice,  will  render  such  outrages 
less  frequent  in  future.” 

However  we  may  concur  in  the  hope  expressed  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  proclamation,  it  is  very  obvious  that 
lawless  ruffians  will  not  be  much  deterred  from  the  com¬ 
mission  of  crimes  by  the  knowledge  that,  if  apprehended , 
they  are  amenable  to  a  court  of  justice  1100  miles 
distant.  A  favourite  topic  of  writers  on  New  Zealand  is 
the  resemblance  which  the  New  Zealanders  bear,  in 
manners,  customs,  &c.,  to  the  ancient  Britons  at  the  time 
of  the  invasion  of  Julius  Csesar.  It  were  heartily  to  be 
wished  that  the  comparison  could  be  carried  further,  and 
that  as  the  Romans  introduced  their  civilization  under 
the  sanctions  of  the  imperial  law,  and  by  cutting  down 
our  woods,  planting  cities,  and  forming  roads,  laid  broad 
and  deep  the  foundations  of  our  greatness,  so  Britain, 
in  like  manner,  might  be  able  to  make  of  New  Zealand 
a  civilized  empire.  Notwithstanding  the  savage  temper 
of  the  New  Zealanders,  the  greater  number  of  the  as** 


saults  committed  by  them  upon  the  Europeans  can  be 
traced  to  wilful  or  unintentional  injuries  and  insults  which 
they  have  received ;  and  latterly  the  natives  have  gene¬ 
rally  evinced  a  good  disposition  towards  their  visitors ;  and 
there  is  less  blood  shed  at  present  between  the  two  parties 
than  was  common  in  former  years,  from  the  times  of 
Tasman,  Cook,  and  the  rest.  The  killing  of  a  white  man 
by  a  New  Zeala'nder  is. now  more  rare  than  the  murder  of 
white  men  by  white  men  in  the  country. 

“  Above  all,”  says  Mr.  Bannister,  “  the  number  of 
Europeans,  both  residents  and  visitors,  is  now  so  great  in 
New  Zealand,  that  its  present  condition  of  anarchy  has 
become  intolerable ;  and  if  not  soon  remedied,  there  must 
speedily  arise  the  common  result  of  the  absence  of  good 
government — increasing  parties  and  sanguinary  feuds.” 

Mr.  Bannister  gives  the  following  condensed  view  of 
the  various  schemes  that  have  been  proposed  for  the 
future  government  of  the  country  : — 

“  There  is  a  strong  opinion  in  all  quarters  that  some 
regular  government  is  the  great  want  of  New  Zealand  at 
this  moment,  and  various  schemes  are  now  under  dis¬ 
cussion  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  change. 

“  1 .  The  missionaries  propose  to  govern  the  country 
through  their  influence  over  the  chiefs ;  and  by  means  of 
British  ships  of  war  constantly  stationed  in  the  New 
Zealand  seas;  with  British  resident  diplomatic  agents  in 
the  principal  towns ;  and  with  judges  sent  periodically 
from  Sydney.  ‘  In  this  way  it  is  expected  to  form  a  native 
government  which  shall  ultimately  become  voluntarily 
incorporated  with  Great  Britain.’ 

“  To  facilitate  the  execution  of  this  scheme  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  propose  that  the  existing  native  laws  shall  be 
forthwith  collected,  and  reduced  into  writing.  ‘  This  is 
a  sort  of  combined  operation  of  the  influence  of  the 
government  and  the  missionaries.’ 

“  This  missionary  scheme  is  founded  on  the  belief  that 
some  interference  with  the  independence  of  the  natives  is 
justifiable  for  their  good. 

2.  “  A  second  scheme,  laid  before  the  government,  and 
printed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  proposes  to  establish 
commercial  factories  only  in  various  parts  of  New  Zealand, 
supported  by  a  few  forts,  and  to  confine  the  introduction 
of  British  authority  and  law  to  the  circuit  of  the  forts, 
under  treaties  with  the  tribes. 

3.  “A  third  scheme  is  that  of  the  New  Zealand  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  aims  at  reforming  the  existing  system  of 
British  colonization,  so  as  to  enable  the  natives  to  amal¬ 
gamate  with  well-governed  settlers,  under  treaties  with  the 
tribes. 

“  Both  these  schemes  are  founded  upon  the  opinion 
that,  by  the  law  of  nations,  Great  Britain  has  acquired  a 
right  in  the  soil  of  New  Zealand  as  against  all  the  world 
except  the  native  tribes. 

4.  “A  fourth  scheme  is  begun  to  be  executed  by  the 
Baron  de  Thierry.  It  resembles  the  first  scheme  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  missionaries,  except  the  important  point  of 
his  substituting  himself  as  the  king  and  guide  of  the 
New  Zealanders,  by  their  consent,  in  the  place  of  the 
British  government.” 

“  The  Baron,”  says  Mr.  Polack,  “  sailed  for  Hokianga 
(September,  1837),  taking  with  him  a  number  of  emi¬ 
grants.  He  published  a  lengthy  address  to  the  white 
residents,  proposing  to  rule  by  moral  force  only.  Later 
information  has  been  received,  dated  February,  1838, 
stating  the  arrival  of  this  enthusiastic  leader,  and  that 
his  colonists  had  seceded  from  his  authoritv,  and  entered 
on  employment  as  farmers  on  their  own  account.” 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Yate  says,  “  The  New  Zealanders  are 
very  far  superior  in  mental  and  moral  and  physical 
powers  to  the  aborigines  of  New  South  Wales.  I  can- 
not  well  conceive  any  two  tribes  who  are  decidedly  unci¬ 
vilized  differing  more  completely  in  those  respects.” 
Mr.  Trapp  calls  them  “a  very  intelligent  body  of  men.” 
And  Mr.  Polack’s  book  is  calculated  to  convey  a  high 
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idea  of  their  general  character,  their  warmth  of  dispo¬ 
sition,  mental  quickness,  and  sense  of  honour.  They  are 
ferocious,  for  they  have  been  trained  to  cannibalism,  and 
to  a  low  estimate  of  the  value  of  human  life ;  and  their 
frequent  and  sanguinary  Avars  with  each  other  have  almost 
made  ferocity  a  part  of  their  nature.  They  are  charged 
with  universal  treachery,  a  charge,  as  has  been  well  re¬ 
marked,  Avhich  has  been  made  and  supported  by  facts 
against  all  uncivilized  people  from  the  days  of  Csesar 
downwards. 

“  The  chiefs  exercise  a  sovereign  authority  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice  after  their  fashion.  I  have  heard 
them,”  says  Mr.  Montefiore,  “  and  seen  them  sit  together, 
and  form  a  council.  Each  chief  legislates  for  his  own 
territory.  The  customs  and  laws  appear  to  be  very 
much  alike,  and  they  seem  to  be  remarkably  tenacious  of 
them.  Thev  initiate  their  children  into  them  in  verv 
early  days.  It  is  very  amusing  to  see  them  teaching  their 
children.  They  will  teach  them  as  if  they  were  old 
persons.  In  return,  they  hear  them  as  patiently  as  if 
they  were  old  people  speaking,  allowing  the  child  to  ask 
questions.  They  appear  to  have  councils,  or  annual 
meetings,  or  feasts.  Chiefs  of  various  tribes  meet  to¬ 
gether,  and  speak  at  great  length,  sometimes  on  war,  and 
sometimes  on  all  sorts  of  subjects.  They  have  their  as¬ 
sistants  to  sit  Avith  them  as  reporters,  to  assist  them  to 
remember  their  speech.  If  they  forget  any  points,  they 
refer  to  these  friends,  of  whom  some  attend  to  one  thing, 
and  some  to  another.” 

Mr.  Polack  gives  a  most  amusing  specimen  of  a  speech 
delivered  at  one  of  those  councils.  In  the  course  of  a 
journey  Avhich  he  made  to  a  distant  tribe,  he  Avas  treated 
Avith  great  kindness.  At  one  village  a  council  was  held 
to  debate  on  his  commercial  proposals,  and  the  chiefs  de¬ 
livered  their  opinions ; — 


“  One  of  these  hoary  ancients  arose  to  address  the 
group ;  his  name  Avas  Motarou :  he  at  first  walked  up 
and  doAvn  the  circle  formed  by  the  people  to  aid  the 
orators  in  giving  effect  to  their  arguments.  After  a  short 
time  employed  in  collecting  his  thoughts,  he  took  short 
runs  to  and  fro  around  the  space  allotted. 

“  This  veteran  pretended  to  be  highly  indignant  at  my 
coming  among  them.  The  Europeans,  he  said,  were 
overrunning  the  land,  so  that  wars  must  in  a  short  time 
cease  :  and  Avhat  Avere  the  pleasures  left  to  the  people 
when  they  should  be  restricted  killing  their  enemies  and 
preserving  their  heads  as  undoubted  memorials  of  triumph  ? 
(pointing  with  his  short  hani  to  those  placed  on  poles 
that  Avere  opposite  to  us.)  W ar  Avas  his  delight ;  it  had 
been  the  sole  pleasures  pursued  by  his  ancestors  (tepuna), 
and  ought  to  be  so  of  their  children.  And  was  it  so  ? 
No;  the  White  men  had  come  among  them,  and  the 
Avarrior  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  women  and  slaves, 
Avhose  utmost  ability  consisted  in  paddling  canoes,  pound¬ 
ing  fern-root,  or  scraping  flax  (imitating  those  various 
employments).  Yet,  but  a  little  while,  and  not  an  enemy 
would  be  found  to  combat  with  ;  they  would  all  become 
Avomen  and  flax-dressers.  Who  Avanted  fire-arms  ?  For 
his  part  he  could  not  take  aim,  and  they  Avere  useless  to 
him,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  unserviceable  to  everybody 
else ;  they  did  scarce  any  damage  in  comparison  to  the 
weapons  of  the  nation  handed  doAvn  to  them  by  the 
fathers  of  the  land.  He  did  not  want  to  see  a  white  face ; 
he  had  heard  to  the  northward  (pointing  in  that  direc¬ 
tion),  that  a  chief  was  made  to  feel  ashamed  in  killing 
his  own  slave,  and  that  the  bodies  were  obliged  to  be 
eaten  in  secrecy  and  silence.  He  could  scarcely  give 
credit  to  so  foul  a  report,  and  attributed  it  to  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  persons  who  would  impose  on  the  natural  easiness 
of  his  disposition.  It  could  pot,  should  not  be.  No  ’ 
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he  would  sooner  eat  all  the  White  men  himself,  than  he 
reduced  to  a  state  so  truly  abject.  (Here  he  imitated  the 
action  of  gnawing  his  right  arm.) 

“This  sally  created  a  general  laugh,  in  which  I  joined, 
and  which  heartily  tickled  the  irascible  veteran  himself ; 
who  continued.  No  !  he  would  live  to  spite  the  White 
men,  and  break  his  fast  on  a  fresh  slave  every  morning. 
The  very  Atuas  (the  guardian  spirits,  supposed  to  be  the 
shades  of  renowned  chieftains)  of  the  country  were  ar¬ 
rayed  against  the  new  comers.  And  where  did  the  party 
intend  going  ?  Down  the  Kaipara  River,  every  spot  of 
which  was  sacred  for  a  race  of  chiefs  who  would  never 
*dlow  us  to  land  on  those  shores  without  showing  their 
resentment  in  a  signal  manner.  For  his  part,  no  canoe 
should  leave  Matakoki  Wangare  (the  name  of  the  vil¬ 
lage),  nor  should  any  White  man  again  visit  them. 

‘  They  will,  perhaps,’  he  added,  ‘  persuade  us  not  to 
punish  the  tribes  of  Wai-ma,  who  have  destroyed  our 
Wai-tapus  (sacred  burial-grounds),  dug  up  our  provi¬ 
sions,  and  stolen  the  property  of  our  people.  Never !  Let 
the  flax  grow  and  our  forests  stand;  if  we  want  clothing, 
we  have  our  women  to  make  them  (he  had  seven  wives, 
not  including  handmaids)  ;  if  food  be  our  object,  we 
have  slaves  to  plant  for  us ;  and  of  them  we  shall  never 
be  deficient  as  long  as  our  enemies  exist.  No  canoe  shall 
leave  this  village;  and  let  the  White  man  return  to  his 
residence.  The  tribes  among  whom  he  has  taken  up  his 
abode  may  be  our  friends  now,  but  have  they  not  been 
our  enemies  ?  (Here  he  recounted  a  series  of  ancient 
feuds  that  had  existed  in  the  times  of  his  progenitors.) 
No  ;  let  the  White  man  go.  Who  sent  for  him?  He 
came  from  beyond  sea  to  us ;  he  has  seen  us ;  what  docs 
he  further  want?  Let  him  go  back.5  55 

But  this  veteran  was  outvoted,  and  at  last  he  was  con¬ 
ciliated  by  a  present.  “  Rapu,”  says  Mr,  Polack,  “a 
chief  of  my  party,  strongly  insisted  on  the  services  of  the 
Europeans  to  the  natives  by  a  thousand  acts,  instancing 
several  inventions  that  had  been  introduced  to  save  labour, 
as  the  chisel,  the  adze,  the  axe,  the  tomahawk,  which 
has  superseded  the  ancient  stone  instruments,  continually 
subject  to  be  broken.  These  facts  were  answered  by  a 
murmur  from  the  audience,  expressive  that  they  were 
invaluable.  Rapu  then  instanced  the  introduction  of  the 
pig,  corn,  and  potatoes,  and  other  esteemed  edibles  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  country  by  the  White  men.” 

Mr.  Polack  examined  the  plantations  of  these  people, 
to  whom  Europeans  were  only  very  partially  known,  and 
where  he  was  a  subject  of  great  curiosity.  Pie  says — 

“  I  spent  the  twilight  in  viewing  the  plantations,  laid  out 
in  the  neatest  order.  Few  farms  in  civilized  countries 
could  be  planted  with  greater  attention  to  neatness.  The 
potatoes  and  kumeras  were  planted  in  rows  of  small  hills ; 
between  them  the  large  broad  lotus-leaf  of  the  farina¬ 
ceous  tarro  appears ;  large  patches  of  the  Indian  corn 
grew  in  neat  order  to  the  right ;  and  the  land  was  cleared 
of  weeds,  piled  above  the  walls  of  stone  collected  from 
the  ground,  which  I  calculated  was  twenty  acres.  There 
were  besides,  cabbages,  shallots,  garlic,  turnips,  and  the 
kaipakeha,  a  sort  of  yam,  but  superior.” 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Y ate  w  as  asked — “Is  there  any  assem¬ 
blage  of  houses  in  such  a  number  as  can  be  called  a 
city  ? — I  think  not ;  there  are  200  or  300  houses  in  one 
large  village.  The  natives  do  not  generally  live  in  vil¬ 
lages,  but  scattered  about  a  small  district ;  and  there  is 
one  place  to  which  they  always  fly  in  times  of  war,  which 
is  their  fortification;  there  they  all  assemble. 

“  Then  the  largest  village  you  knew  consisted  of  about 
300  houses? — Yes. 

“  When  the  natives  are  not  engaged  in  war,  do  they 
occupy  themselves  in  agriculture  ?  —  In  agriculture, 
making  their  fishing  nets,  fishing  and  shooting,  and  pre¬ 
paring  flax  for  exportation,  preparing  their  own  gar¬ 
ments  with  that  flax,  preparing  their  canoes,  and  felling 
timber  for  exportation.” 


[October  31^ 

In  the  account  of  Cook’s  third  voyage,  in  17*73,  it  is 
stated  that  “  the  weapons  of  the  New  Zealanders  are 
spears  from  5  to  30  feet  long ;  patoas,  or  short  clubs  of 
18  inches ;  and  halbert^  or  long  clubs  of  5  or  6  feet  long, 
and  sometimes  stones.”  The  introduction  of  fire-arms 
is  now  admitted  by  all  parties,  missionaries  and  others, 
to  have  been  productive  of  good.  At  first  considerable 
mischief  was  the  result,  from  the  savage  advantages 
which  those  who  had  fire-arms  took  over  those  who  had 
not,  and  also  from  want  of  caution  in  handling  loaded 
guns  and  gunpowder.  But  since  fire-arms  have  become 
universal  among  the  natives,  the  use  of  them  has  had 
the  same  sort  of  influence  that  the  introduction  of  fire¬ 
arms  had  upon  the  nations  of  Europe,  making  wars  less 
frequent  and  sanguinary.  The  Rev.  H.  Williams,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  speaking  of  the 
year  1831,  says,  “  Each  boy  at  Tauranga  has  two  or 
three  guns,  and  the  men  ten.  I  have  not  known  of  their 
going  against  any  other  tribes  since  their  possessing  the 
means  of  attack,  but  to  act  on  the  defensive.”  It  is  stated 
that  in  1836  the  New  Zealanders  were  all  armed.  They 
get  their  fire-arms  from  the  whale-vessels  and  the  traders 
in  flax  and  timber.  The  ships  of  the  Royal  Navy,  in 
trading  with  the  native  chiefs  for  spars  or  flax,  have  in¬ 
variably  supplied  the  people  with  arms  and  ammunition. 

We  have  given,  on  the  first  page  of  the  Supplement, 
a  representation  of  a  New  Zealand  war-dance,  as  exhibited 
on  board  the  Astrolabe  for  the  amusement  of  M.  Dumont 
d’Urville  and  the  crew  of  the  French  vessel  while  it  lay 
in  the  bay  called  Tolaga  by  Cook,  by  the  French  the  bay 
of  Houa  Houa,  or,  as  Mr.  Polack  calls  it,  Uwoau,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  North  Island.  In  dancing  they  range 
themselves  in  two  or  more  files,  singing  in  a  low  tone  at 
first,  and  gradually  becoming  more  and  more  agitated  in 
their  movements,  until  their  whole  appearance  is  frightful 
and  hideous.  They  bend  their  bodies  backwards,  roll 
their  heads,  thrust  out  their  tongues,  and  stamp  their 
feet,  while  their  eyes  seem  ready  to  start  from  their 
sockets.  “  When  a  dozen  of  the  islanders,”  savs  M. 
d’Urville,  “  danced  at  a  time  on  board  the  vessel,  we 
frequently  thought  that  the  deck  would  have  been  driven 
in  by  their  feet.”  The  New  Zealanders  have  dances 
and  songs  adapted  to  various  occasions. 

The  New  Zealanders  are  superstitious  to  an  excess. 
Their  atuas,  or  gods,  are  the  supposed  spirits  of  chiefs, 
and  of  whom  they  stand  in  much  awe.  “  See,”  said  a 
priest  to  Mr.  Polack,  “  how  the  atua  foams  at  the  mouth 
because  I  have  not  preached  my  kauwau  (prayer)  to  him 
to-day,”  pointing  to  the  high  and  heavy  sm  f  that  eleven 
months  out  of  the  year  breaks  furiously  across  the  bar  of 
a  harbour.  In  passing  a  wai-tapu,  or  consecrated  ceme¬ 
tery,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hokianga,  “  my  natives,  on 
passing  this  sepulchre  of  the  departed,  closed  near  to  each 
other  ;  at  this  moment  a  little  Korimaku  bird  struck  up 
its  vocal  powers  with  its  tone  as  clear  as  a  musical  glass. 
Wata  turned  to  me,  and  said,  ‘  That  is  the  god  of  the  New 
Zealanders ;  he  warns  us  not  to  come  near  the  wai-tapu  ; 
let  us  walk  quick,  and  avoid  his  anger.’”  The  reader 
will  recognise  in  tapu  the  more  familiar  word  taboo .  A 
witness  before  the  House  of  Commons  Committee  was 
asked — “  Have  they  not  certain  customs  called  tapuing , 
which  form  a  material  obstacle  to  their  civilization  and 
improvement  — Which  still  form  a  material  obstacle  in 
he  southern  parts  of  the  island,  but  not  in  the  north,  for 
hey  are  nearly  extinct. 

“  When  you  first  went  there  were  those  customs  in  the 
north  in  full  force  ? — They  were. 

“  Have  they  been  removed  through  the  agency  of  the 
missionaries  ? — Yes  ;  all  within  the  last  six  years. 

“  Do  you  consider  that  that  is  likely  to  have  a  consider¬ 
able  effect  in  promoting  the  improvement  and  civilization 
of  the  people  ? — Decidedly  so ;  it  was  so  great  an  ob¬ 
stacle  before,  that  nothing  could  be  done. 

“  Will  you  state  any  particular  case  in  which  the  mis- 
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sionaries  were  instrumental  in  removing  tliat  system  of 
tapuing  ? — There  are  two  distinct  tapues,  one  with  respect 
to  persons,  and  the  other  with  respect  to  things.  A  man 
will  sometimes  tapu  a  river  or  a  part  of  the  sea,  and  not 
allow  any  living  creature  to  go  upon  it. 

“  What  is  the  tapu  ? — It  is  a  separation  for  some  parti¬ 
cular  purpose.  When  they  are  making  their  nets  upon 
the  banks  of  a  river,  the  whole  of  that  river  is  considered 
as  sacred  till  the  first  fish  is  caught,  and  any  living 
creature  that  is  found  upon  it  is  destroyed  ;  any  property 
found  upon  it  is  consecrated  and  given  to  the  priest.  We 
found  sometimes  that  it  so  far  interfered  with  us  that  we 
could  not  go  down  to  the  bay. 

The  Bay  of  Islands  is  situated,  as  already  mentioned, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula  which  iorms  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Northern  Island.  The  bay  is 
called  by  the  natives  Tokirau,  or  Hundred  Islets.  It  is 
navigable  at  least  25  miles  from  either  headland  at  its 
entrance,  and  several  rivers  fall  into  it.  This  bay  was 
visited  by  149  whaling  and  other  trading  vessels  and  2 
British  ships  of  war  during  1836,  making  no  less  than 
151  vessels,  of  which  58  were  foreign.  The  church 
missionary  station,  Pahia,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the 
bay.  Two  Protestant  societies  only  have  missions  in 
New  Zealand ;  the  Church  Missionaries,  founded  in  1814, 
and  the  Wesleyans,  founded  in  1823.  In  the  present 
year  a  Roman  Catholic  mission  has  been  founded  by  the 
French. 

It  is  admitted  by  almost  all  eye-witnesses  that  the 
results  of  missionary  labours  have  been  highly  beneficial 
to  the  natives.  In  the  occupations  of  peace,  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  the  mechanical  arts,  and  even  in  literature,  their 
example  and  precepts  have  unquestionably  improved  large 
bodies  of  the  New  Zealanders  of  all  ages — and  their  in¬ 
tervention  and  advice  are  believed  to  have  greatly  lessened 
the  horrors  of  the  native  wars. 

It  is  a  common  opinion  that  the  natives  are  rapidly 
decreasing.  Mr.  Polack  is  quite  decided  on  this  point. 
The  celebrated  chieftain  called  Shongi,  Hongi,  and,  by 
Mr.  Polack,  E’Ongi,  who  visited  England,  and  had  an 
interview  with  George  IV.,  has  been  one  cause  of  the 
depopulation.  He  aimed  at  being  a  sort  of  New  Zealand 
Napoleon,  .and  his  memory  is  still  preserved  as  the  most 
renowned  warrior  of  the  country.  It  was  stated  in  evi¬ 
dence  before  the  House  of  Lords,  that  the  population  is 
even  now  but  “  a  remnant  of  what  it  was  in  the  memory 
of  some  European  residents.”  And  Captain  Fitzroy 
testifies  that  the  general  opinion  in  1835  in  New  Zealand 
was,  that  the  population  was  decreasing  fast.  The  causes 
of  depopulation  are  thus  summed  up : — 1 .  The  wars  from 
1821  to  1830,  which  were  occasioned  by  E’Ongi,  who 
visited  England.  2.  Want  of  occupation,  which  prompts 
war.  3.  Superstition,  which  forbids  food  being  given  to 
the  sick,  and  so  kills  “  thousands.”  4.  Bewitching  kills 
“thousands.”  5.  The  degraded  state  of  the  women,  and 
polygamy.  6.  Suicides.  7.  Diseases.  The  natives  are 
naturally  remarkably  healthy. 

Mr.  Montefiore  states,  with  reference  to  the  natives 
south  of  the  Thames,  and  remote  from  the  missionaries, 
that  “  they  cultivate  uncommonly  well ;  they  fence  in 
their  land ;  their  potatoes  are  cultivated  better  than  by 
many  of  the  settlers  in  New  South  Wales.  They  build 
fine  canoes.  Last  year  we  had  several  thousand  bushels 
of  maize  from  Poverty  Bay.  I  see  that,  in  1837,  my 
firm  in  Sydney,  being  the  agents  for  parties  who  are  cul¬ 
tivating  in  Poverty  Bay,  received  large  quantities  of 
maize,  wheat,  and  potatoes,  flax,  pork,  hogs’  lard,  whale¬ 
bone,  oil,  and  every  thing  in  which  the  country  abounds.” 
Mr.  Bannister  considers  that  the  trade  of  New  Zealand 
now  amounts  to  4,500,000/.  per  annum  ;  and  Mr.  Polack 
thinks  that  not  less  that  150  ships  of  various  tonnage  lie 
on  and  off  the  coasts  of  New  Zealand  from  April  to 
November. 

Land  once  purchased  after  the  approved  native  method 


is  tapued  to  the  purchaser,  and  becomes  his  property. 
The  native  landholder,  in  demanding  a  price,  generafiy 
reminds  the  buyer,  in  order  to  enhance  the  value,  that 
the  property  is  to  descend  to  the  children  of  the  pur¬ 
chaser  ;  that  the  articles  given  for  it  soon  go,  and  nothing 
is  left  to  the  seller.  This  is  the  common  opinion  ;  but 
Captain  Fitzroy,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  has  stated  to  the 
House  of  Lords  that  the  sale  of  land  to  the  missionaries 
is  a  sort  of  conditional  sale  : — “  We  sell  them  to  you  to 
hold  as  long  as  we  shall  permit  you.”  Mr.  Polack,  how¬ 
ever,  has  heard  a  chief  explain,  in  a  speech,  the  inviolable 
nature  of  European  purchases. 

The  following  is  a  portion  of  the  examination  of  Cap 
tain  George  Lambert,  R.N.,  before  the  Aborigines  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1836  : — 

“  You  were  Captain  of  the  Alligator? — I  was. 

“  Did  you  command  that  vessel  upon  an  expedition  to 
New  Zealand  in  the  year  1834  ? — I  did. 

“  What  was  the  purpose  of  that  expedition  ? — To  re¬ 
lease  certain  shipwrecked  seamen,  wrho  were  in  captivity, 
left  on  New  Zealand,  and  under  charge  of  three  different 
tribes,  the  remainder  of  the  crew  that  had  been  ship¬ 
wrecked  at  the  entrance  of  Cook’s  Straits. 

“  W as  Captain  Guard  the  person  who  was  the  master 
of  the  vessel  that  had  been  shipwrecked  ? — He  was. 

“  His  wife  was  one  of  the  persons  detained  in  cap¬ 
tivity  ? — She  was ;  with  two  children,  one  at  the  breast, 
and  the  other  a  child  of  about  three  years  old. 

“  Did  you,  upon  your  arrival,  apply  to  Mr.  Busby,  the 
British  Resident  at  New  Zealand? — No,  I  did  not;  I 
proceeded  immediately  to  where  the  shipwrecked  seamen 
were. 

“  Did  you  send  two  persons  on  shore  in  order  to  com¬ 
municate  with  the  natives? — I  did,  on  the  18th  Septem¬ 
ber  ;  they  returned  to  the  ship  about  the  21st  September. 

“  Did  they  report  that  they  had  psmnised  a  ransom,  in 
case  of  the  surrender  of  the  prisoners  ? — They  told  me, 
on  their  arrival  on  board,  that  they  had  escaped  being 
murdered  by  having  promised  some  powder  to  the  na¬ 
tives.  But  I  must  state  that  I  had  given  them  positive 
orders  in  writing,  that  they  were  on  no  account  whatever 
to  enter  into  any  traffic  with  the  natives. 

“  But  from  their  report  you  apprehended  that  the 
natives  had  an  expectation  that  some  kind  of  ransom 
would  be  given  for  the  prisoners  ? — They  might  have  had 
that  impression ;  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  whether  thev 
had  or  not. 

“  Was  it  in  consequence  of  any  impression  of  your 
own,  or  in  consequence  of  any  orders  you  had  received, 
that  you  desired  that  no  ransom  whatever  should  be 
given  ? — It  was  on  consulting  with  Sir  Richard  Bourke ; 

I  was  quite  agreed  with  him  upon  the  subject,  and  I  said 
I  would  not  undertake  the  expedition  if  any  ransom  was 
to  be  offered. 

“  Did  it  not  appear  to  you,  that  when  the  natives  were 
under  the  impression,  and  had  received  a  promise  that 
some  kind  of  ransom  should  be  given,  that  in  some  de¬ 
gree  altered  the  state  of  circumstances? — I  could  not 
conceive  that  I  was  left  entirely  to  my  own  discretion, 
and  one  of  the  grounds  on  which  I  undertook  the  expe¬ 
dition  was,  on  no  account  to  give  ransom,  which  he,  as 
well  as  I,  thought  would  lead  to  the  most  dangerous  con¬ 
sequences,  which  it  certainly  would  have  done.  On  the 
24th  September  the  first  lieutenant  landed  in  the  whale¬ 
boat,  and  communicated  with  natives ;  the  interpreter 
saw  Mrs.  Guard,  and  it  was  distinctly  stated  that  no 
ransom  was  to  be  given ;  so  the  chief  must  have  been 
aware  of  this  fact,  when  he  was  seized  on  the  28th  of 
September.  Mrs.  Guard  had  been  thrown  out  of  the 
stockade  as  the  boats  approached  the  shore  on  that  day, 
and  led  barefooted,  with  her  child  in  her  arms,  to  the 
other  stockades,  a  distance  of  20  miles ;  they  constantly 
threatened  to  shoot  her,  if  she  attempted  to  stop. 

“  It  has  been  stated  by  Mr.  Marshall,  4  that  two  of  the 
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natives  came  along  the  sands,  advancing  unarmed  and 
unattended  to  meet  us,  the  heights  above  being  crowded 
with  others  of  their  tribe,  passive,  few  carrying  muskets. 
One  of  the  pair  announced  himself  as  the  proprietor  of 
the  woman  and  her  child,  and  was  recognised  to  he  so 
by  Guard,  with  whom  the  unsuspicious  chief  rubbed 
noses  in  token  of  amity,  at  the  same  time  expressing  his 
readiness  to  give  up  his  prisoners,  on  receiving  the  pay¬ 
ment  guaranteed  him  by  his  veracious,  or  rather,  lest  my 
meaning  should  be  mistaken,  by  his  mendacious  friends, 
our  very  honest  and  competent  interpreters.  In  reply, 
he  was  "instantly  seized  upon  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  him¬ 
self  dragged  into  the  whale-boat,  and  despatched  on  board 
the  Alligator,  in  custody  of  John  Guard  and  his  crew.’ 
Was  that  the  fact? — He  was  seized  on  the  beach  and 
sent  aboard  in  the  whale-boat,  which  was  the  boat  the 
most  easy  to  get  through  the  surf,  as  reported  to  me  by 
the  officer  that  landed;  I  saw  the  boat  with  him  on 
board  ;  the  report  he  made  was  that  this  chief  had  jumped 
overboard  in  the  surf,  and  that  he  was  first  wounded  in 
the  water  while  attempting  to  escape. 

“  Did  you  consider  that  the  man  had  been  severely 
wounded,  to  the  hazard  of  his  life  ? — He  certainly  had 
been  severely  wounded ;  he  had  a  ball  through  the  calf 
of  his  leg,  and  he  had  been  struck  violently  on  the  head. 

“  Did  you  consider  that  we  were  justified  in  making 
prisoner  a  man  who  came  there  unarmed,  and  unattended 
with  any  force  which  might  be  dangerous  to  your  crew, 
and  came  apparently  in  a  conciliatory  manner  ? — He  cer¬ 
tainly  was  unarmed  at  the  time,  I  am  told,  but  his  people 
were  on  the  heights  immediately  above  our  boats,  where 
they  landed,  and  they  were  armed. 

“  Are  you  aware  of  the  reasons  which  led  to  the  de- 
st ruction  of  the  pah  and  of  the  canoes  ? — I  am. 

“  Will  you  state  them  ? — After  returning  the  chief  on 
shore,  which  I  had  promised  to  do  on  the  receipt  of  Mrs. 
Guard  and  her  younger  child,  I  sent  a  boat  on  shore  with 
the  first  lieutenant,  who  had  been  waiting  patiently  at  the 
back  of  the  surf  the  whole  of  the  day  ;  he  came  on  board 
to  me  about  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  stating  that 
they  had  fired  at  him  from  the  pah,  that  the  ball  had 
whizzed  close  to  his  head,  and  that  was  the  reason  for 
firing  on  them. 

“  Are  you  aware  that  it  is  a  practice  amongst  the  New 
Zealanders  to  discharge  their  muskets  in  the  air  when 
approaching  a  friend,  and  that  those  inuskets  are  some¬ 
times  loaded  with  ball  ? — I  am  aware  of  such  a  circum¬ 
stance  ;  but  in  this  case  I  was  confident  that  that  was 
not  their  feeling  ;  in  the  first  instance  it  might  have  been 
so,  but  we  had  communicated  with  them  nearly  three 
weeks  before  that. 

“  But  might  not  the  actual  firing  of  this  gun  have  been 
either  accidental  or  complimentary,  and  not  intended  as 
an  act  of  hostility  ? — I  conceive  not,  for  the  ball  whizzed 
close  over  the  boat. 

“  Upon  receiving  this  intelligence,  did  you  order  balls 
to  be  fired  from  the  cannon,  at  the  pah  ? — At  the  canoes 
and  at  the  pah. 

“Was  much  damage  done  to  the  habitations,  and  were 
many  lives  sacrificed  by  that  firing  ? — None  that  I  heard 
of ;  some  of  their  canoes  were  destroyed,  and  a  few  shot 
might  have  fallen  in  the  pah,  but  the  distance  was  so 
great  that  very  little  damage  could  have  been  done,  and 
from  what  I  learned  from  the  chief  afterwards,  nobody 
was  hurt. 

“  Was  not  there  a  white  flag  hoisted  during  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  that  cannonade  ? — There  had  been  a  flag  flying, 
it  was  the  only  flag  they  possessed,  I  believe,  immediately 
on  our  first  coming  there,  but  not  as  a  token  of  truce.  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  flag  being  up  during  the  firing ;  the 
flag  had  been  flying  on  the  pah  all  day,  and  it  was  up 
during  the  time  the  first  lieutenant  was  fired  at. 

“  You  are  certain  that  there  was  no  flag  indicating 
peace  hoisted  by  the  British  at  the  time  ? — I  am  certain 


of  it ;  it  wa3  hauled  down  previous  to  the  firing  ;  I  ordered 
it  to  be  hauled  down  mvself. 

“  Was  the  flag  that  the  natives  hoisted  conceived  to  be 
a  mark  of  wishing  for  a  conference  or  negociation  ? — In 
the  first  place  I  conceived  so;  but  I  was  confident  after¬ 
wards  that  it  was  not  so. 

“  Were  you  rightly  understood  that,  at  the  time  of  the 
firing,  the  child  had  not  been  surrendered  ? — The  child 
had  not  been  surrendered. 

“  Were  you  present  when  the  chief,  bearing  upon  his 
shoulders  the  child,  appeared  upon  the  beach  ? — No,  I 
was  not ;  I  was  on  board  the  ship. 

“  Did  any  facts  come  to  your  knowledge  as  to  the 
death  of  that  chief? — Yes. 

“  Will  you  state  them  ? — Immediately  on  the  boats’ 
landing,  the  troops  under  Captain  Johnson  were  drawn 
up  on  the  heights  ;  he  sent  a  young  man,  who  was  mate 
of  the  ship,  Mr.  M‘Murdo,  with  two  seamen,  to  the 
natives,  who  came  forward  with  this  child  and  also  one 
of  the  interpreters ;  they  went  up  to  the  chief  to  receive 
the  child ;  he  immediately  asked  for  a  ransom ;  they 
told  him  there  was  no  ransom  to  be  given,  and  he  was 
turning  to  go  away  with  the  child  on  his  back,  tied  in  a 
mat,  he  was  going  back  to  his  people,  at  some  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  them,  armed ;  one  of  the  seamen  instantly 
sprang  forward,  cut  the  child  from  the  mat,  and  took 
it  in  his  arms ;  it  fell  on  the  ground,  while  one  of  our 
seamen  fired  at  the  chief  with  his  pistol ;  that  was  the 
commencement,  as  I  understand,  of  the  firing. 

“  Was  the  chief  killed  at  that  time? — I  am  not  aware 
whether  he  was ;  I  understood  he  was  killed,  and  found 
on  the  beach. 

“  Did  a  general  firing  commence  from  our  troops  in 
different  directions  immediately  upon  this  firing  at  the 
chief? — I  understood  immediately. 

“  Were  there  many  lives  of  the  natives  sacrificed? — 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  how  many ;  I  heard  various 
reports ;  I  was  not  on  shore  myself ;  I  had  sent  the  first 
lieutenant  in  the  gig,  the  morning  the  troops  were  landed, 
to  the  pahs  to  inform  them  of  the  fact,  but  they  would 
not  communicate  with  him,  and  he  returned  to  the  ship 
when  he  saw  the  firing  commence. 

“  What  was  the  largest  number  that  you  heard  were 
killed,  and  the  smallest? — From  what  I  could  collect,  I 
should  think  between  twenty  and  thirty  were  killed  and 
wounded,  but  it  was  not  ascertained.  They  went  straight¬ 
forward  to  attack  the  pahs,  and  they  had  no  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  natives  after. 

“  The  natives  had  received  a  promise  of  ransom  for 
the  prisoners,  and  that  promise  was,  for  the  reasons  you 
have  stated,  not  performed,  because  it  had  not  been  gua¬ 
ranteed,  but  still  it  had  been  given.  One  of  their  chiefs 
had  been  severely  wounded  when  he  came  unarmed  to 
the  conference  with  the  British ;  another  of  them  had 
been  killed  when  he  brought  the  child ;  their  stockades 
had  been  burnt,  and  some  of  them  had  been  burnt  sub¬ 
sequently  to  the  period  at  which  the  last  captive  had  been 
given  up.  Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  your  opinion,  that  these  trans¬ 
actions  will  place  in  considerable  jeopardy  the  lives  of  any 
British  sailors  who  may  happen  to  be  stranded  upon  that 
shore  in  future  ? — I  should  say,  quite  the  reverse ;  not 
only  from  my  own  experience  and  my  own  opinion  on  the 
subject,  but  from  all  the  information  I  have  gained  from 
the  missionaries  who  are  settled  in  New  Zealand,  who 
thought  it  would  be  most  beneficial,  the  example  that  had 
been  set  these  people ;  they  were  of  the  worst  tribe  of 
persons  in  the  whole  of  New  Zealand;  they  were  rene¬ 
gades  and  people  that  had  escaped  from  various  tribes 
lor  thefts  and  every  crime  that  possibly  could  be  thought 
of ;  this  was  told  me  at  Entry  Island  by  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  chiefs  there.” 
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THE  AYE-AYE. 


[The  Aye-Aye  ( Cheiromys  Madagascariensis').~\ 


This  extraordinary  animal,  respecting  the  true  situation 
and  affinities  of  which  so  many  conflicting  opinions  have 
been  advanced,  and  upon  which  naturalists  are  still 
divided,  is  a  native  of  Madagascar,  where  it  is  either 
extremely  rare,  or  at  least  a  tenant  of  remote  solitudes 
seldom  visited  by  the  aborigines  of  the  island,  and  never 
by  Europeans.  One  specimen  alone  exists  in  Europe, 
brought  home  by  Sonnerat,  its  discoverer,  who  first 
figured  and  described  the  animal  in  his  ‘  Voyage  aux 
Indes,’  (Paris,  1781,)  a  specimen  from  which  all  subse¬ 
quent  accounts  have  been  taken,  and  which  is  carefully 
preserved  in  the  Royal  Museum  of  Paris.  The  first 
describer  of  this  animal,  Sonnerat,  observes  that  it  seems 
Vol,  VII. 


allied  to  the  Lemurs,  the  monkeys,  and  the  squirrels ; 
and  subsequent  writers  have  taken  opposite  views,  ac¬ 
cording  as  they  have  been  biassed  by  one  part  of  its 
organization  or  another,  or  according  to  their  ideas  of  the 
respective  value  of  characters  deduced  from  one  set  of 
organs  or  another.  Guided  by  its  singular  dentition, 
Pennant,  in  the  last  edition  of  his  4  History  of  Quad¬ 
rupeds,’  and  Gmelin,  in  his  enlarged  edition  of  the  ‘  Sys- 
tema  Naturae  ’  of  Linnaeus,  placed  it  among  the  Squirrels, 
the  former  under  the  title  of  the  Aye- Aye  Squirrel,  the 
latter  under  that  of  Sciurus  Madagascaricnsis.  Though 
separated  from  the  squirrels  by  more  modern  writers 
under  the  generic  title  of  Cheiromvs,  it  was  still  retained 
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among  the  Rodents  "by  many  celebrated  naturalists,  and 
among  them  by  Cuvier,  who,  however,  was  not  unaware 
of  its  affinity  to  the  Lemurs,  and  who,  after  describing  its 
dentition,  observes  that  “  its  extremities  are  all  furnished 
with  five  toes ;  of  those  of  the  anterior,  four  are  exces¬ 
sively  long,  and  of  these  the  middle  finger  is  much  more 
attenuate  than  the  rest ;  on  the  hind  feet  the  thumb  is 
opposable  to  the  other  toes,  so  that  in  this  respect  these 
animals  are,  among  the  rodents,  what  the  opossums  are 
among  the  carnivora.  The  structure  of  the  skull,  how¬ 
ever,  is  moreover  very  different  from  that  of  other 
rodents,  and  has  more  than  one  relationship  with  the 
Quadrumana  .”  Dr.  Fleming  and  Mr.  Swainson,  dif¬ 
fering  as  they  do  in  their  principles  of  arrangement,  both 
retain  it  in  the  order  Rodentia ,  the  latter  observing  that 
its  affinities  are  uncertain,  but  that  “  the  teeth  and  skull 
are  so  decidedly  in  favour  of  its  belonging  to  the  glires 
(rodents),  that  we  prefer  for  the  present  to  include  it  in 
that  order.”  (See  ‘  Cabinet  Cyclop.,’  Quadrup.,  p.  90.) 
M.  F.  Cuvier,  in  his  work  entitled  “  Des  Dents  des 
Mammiferes,”  considers  the  Aye- Aye  as  the  type  of  a  form 
intermediate  between  the  Quadrumana  and  Rodentia,  but 
distinct  from  either. 

On  the  other  hand  Schreber  regarded  it  as  a  Lemur, 
and  described  it  under  the  name  of  Lemur  psilodactylus ; 
as  did  also  Linnaeus  himself,  who  characterizes  it  as  an 
“  ashy-ferruginous  Lemur,  with  a  bushy  tail,  and  the 
middle  finger  of  the  fore-paws  very  long  and  naked.” 
M.  Blainville,  in  a  pamphlet  recently  published,  entitled 
“  Sur  Quelques  Anomalies  de  Systeme  Dentaire  dans 
les  Mammiferes,”  observes  that  notwithstanding,  the 
rodent-like  character  of  its  teeth,  it  is,  as  is  proved  by 
the  rest  of  its  organization,  as  well  as  by  its  manners  and 
habits,  a  true  Lemur,  having  absolutely  no  relationship 
with  the  rodents,  no  affinity  to  them,  in  spite  of  what 
many  naturalists  have  imagined.  We  have  ourselves 
lately  had  an  opportunity  of  carefully  examining  this 
remarkable  animal,  or  rather  its  preserved  remains,  in 
the  Museum  at  Paris,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  regard 
it  as  belonging  to  the  Lemurine  family,  of  which,  in  the 
language  of  some  zoologists,  it  is  one  of  the  aberrant 
forms.  The  teeth,  in  certain  respects,  resemble  those  of 
the  rodents,  consisting  only  of  incisors  and  molars,  an 
unoccupied  space  intervening  between  them.  The  inci¬ 
sors  are  two  above  and  two  below,  strong,  powerful,  and 
opposed,  as  in  the  rodents;  those  below  are  compressed 
laterally,  but  deep  from  before  backwards,  and  extend 
each  in  an  alveolus  carried  out  in  the  ramus  of  the 
lower  jaw  throughout  its  whole  extent.  They  are  acutely 
pointed,  their  apex  resembling  a  ploughshare.  They 
are  indeed  miniature  representations  of  the  huge  curved 
canines  in  the  lower  jaw  of  the  Hippopotamus.  The 
upper  incisors  are  not  so  obliquely  pointed,  but  are  also 
deeper  from  before  backwards  than  from  side  to  side. 
The  molars  are  four  on  each  side  above,  and  three  below. 
They  are  small,  rooted,  and  of  simple  structure.  The 
head  is  moderate,  rounded,  and  terminating  in  a  short 
and  rather  pointed  muzzle ;  the  eyes  are  very  large,  and 
of  a  nocturnal  character ;  the  osseous  ring  of  the  orbits 
is  complete ;  the  ears  are  large,  elongated,  subacute  at 
the  points,  naked  within,  and  thinly  strewed  externally 
with  longish  hairs.  Obscure  rugae  across  their  internal 
aspect  seem  to  denote  that,  as  in  the  Galagos,  they  are 
capable  of  being  folded  down,  a  power  possessed  also  by 
numerous  bats,  and  among  them  by  the  large-eared  bat 
of  our  island.  The  similarity  indeed  of  the  ears  of  the 
Aye- Aye  to  the  Bat  was  not  unnoticed  by  Sonnerat,  who 
describes  them  as  bat-like,  black,  and  smooth.  The 
fore-paws  have  each  five  fingers,  of  which  that  which 
takes  the  place  of  a  thumb  is  short,  and  arises  beyond 
the  base  of  the  rest ;  these,  are  long  and  slender,  the 
middle  finger  being  remarkably  attenuate,  but  exceeded 
in  length  by  the  third  or  ring  finger ;  the  thumb  is  not 
opposable,  and  with  the  other  fingers  is  furnished  with 


sharp  hooked  “claws."  The  arms  are  short  in  proportion 
to  the  posterior  extremities.  The  hind  limbs  are  long,  as  in 
the  Galagos,  and  the  feet  are  prehensile,  being  furnished 
with  a  true  opposable  thumb,  protected  by  a  flat  nail ; 
the  rest  of  the  toes  are  of  moderate  length  and  stoutness, 
but  the  first  is  the  shortest,  and,  as  in  the  Lemurs,  is 
armed  with  a  straight  pointed  claw ;  the  rest  have 
hooked  claws.  The  tail  is  long  and  bushy,  with  coarse 
black  or  brownish-black  hairs.  The  general  colour  of 
the  Aye- Aye  is  ferruginous  brown,  passing  into  yellowish 
grey  on  the  sides  of  the  head,  throat,  and  belly  ;  the  feet 
are  nearly  black.  Beneath  the  brown  outer  coat  there  is 
on  the  back  and  limbs  a  fine  thick  undercoat  of  soft  wool 
of  a  pale  yellow,  which  appears  more  or  less  through  the 
outer. 

Of  the  habits  of  the  Aye-Aye  we  know  nothing  but 
from  the  account  of  M.  Sonnerat,  who  kept  two  of  these 
animals,  viz.  a  male  and  a  female,  alive  in  captivity. 
It  would  appear  that  their  habits  are  nocturnal.  By  day 
they  see  with  difficulty,  and  the  eyes,  which  are  of  an 
ochre  colour,  resemble  those  of  an  owl.  Timid,  quiet, 
and  inoffensive,  they  pass  the  day  in  sleep,  and  are 
not  aroused  without  difficulty ;  when  awake  their  motions 
are  slow,  as  those  of  the  Lori,  and  they  have  the  same 
fondness  for  warmth ;  their  thick  fur  indeed  sufficiently 
proves  their  impatience  of  cold,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
true  lemurs  also,  which,  as  we  know,  have  the  body  well 
protected  by  soft  fur ;  the  more  needful,  as  night  (be¬ 
tween  the  temperature  of  which  and  that  of  the  day  in 
intertropical  countries  there  is  a  great  difference)  is  the 
season  of  their  activity.  During  the  day  the  Aye -Aye 
slumbers  in  its  secluded  retreat,  namely,  some  hole  or 
cavity  in  which  it  conceals  itself,  and  from  which  on  the 
approach  of  genial  darkness  it  issues  forth  in  quest  of 
food ;  as  the  structure  of  its  teeth  indicate,  its  diet  consists 
of  buds,  fruits,  and  other  vegetable  matters, — to  which 
may  be  added  insects  and  their  larvae,  for  which  it  is  said 
to  search  in  the  crevices  and  chinks  of  the  bark  of  trees, 
dislodging  them  by  means  of  its  long  claw-furnished 
fingers,  and  by  the  same  means  conveying  them  to  its 
mouth.  The  individuals  alluded  to,  which  were  kept  alive 
by  Sonnerat  for  about  two  months,  were  fed  upon  boiled 
rice,  which  they  took  up  with  their  long  slender  fingers, 
using  them  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Chinese 
use  their  eating-sticks.  Sonnerat  remarks,  that  during 
the  whole  of  the  time  these  animals  lived,  he  never 
observed  them  set  up  their  long  bushy  tail  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  squirrel  does,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it 
was  always  kept  trailing  at  length.  To  this  observation 
Buffon  in  his  account  of  the  Aye- Aye  expressly  adverts. 
The  following  remark  by  Buffon  is  also  worth  attention : 
— “  Of  all  the  animals,”  he  says,  “  which  have  the 
thumb  flattened,  the  tarsier  is  that  which  approaches 
the  nearest  to  the  Aye- Aye ;  they  have  this  character  in 
common  between  them :  moreover  they  have  the  same 
kind  of  tail,  which  is  long  and  covered  with  hair ;  both 
also  have  the  ears  naked,  straight,  and  transparent,  and 
a  vest  of  woolly  fur  immediately  covering  the  skin.  There 
is  also  some  degree  of  resemblance  in  the  feet,  for  the 
tarsier  has  them  very  long.” 

In  one  respect  however  (setting  aside  the  character  of 
its  dentition)  the  Aye-Aye  differs  from  the  Lemurs,  and 
all  other  animals  of  the  quadrumanous  order : — we  allude 
to  the  situation  of  the  teats  in  the  female,  which  are  two 
in  number,  and  ventral  instead  of  being*  pectoral  (or 
seated  on  the  chest).  Of  the  number  of  young  produced 
nothing  is  known, — but  we  may  conclude  that  they 
amount  at  the  most  to  not  more  than  two  at  a  birth,  and 
perhaps  only  one. 

The  term  Aye- Aye  is  the  native  name  of  this  singular 
animal,  and  is  said  to  be  a  resemblance  of  its  voice, 
which  is  a  feeble  cry,  consisting  of  two  plaintive  syl¬ 
lables. 

Notwithstanding  the  length  of  time  that  has  intervened 
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from'  the  discovery  of  the  Aye- Aye  by  Sormerat,  to  the 
present  day,  and  visited  as  the  island  of  Madagascar  has 
been  by  Europeans, — nay  more,  notwithstanding  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  Europeans  within  its  shores,  it  is  somewhat 
strange  that  no  additional  information  should  have  been 
collected  respecting  the  habits  and  manners  of  this  ani¬ 
mal — that  no  additional  specimens  should  have  been 
obtained,  and  that  not  a  single  notice  of  a  living  indivi¬ 
dual  having  been  seen  or  captured  should  have  appeared 
in  the  records  of  science. 


WILLIAM  WILBERFORCE 

[Continued  from  No.  421.] 

The  agitation  of  the  question  of  the  Slave  Trade  created 
much  personal  feeling.  There  were  powerful  interests 
opposed  to  the  abolition.  At  first  the  horrors  of  the  trade 
were  declared  to  be  exaggerated ;  then,  when  its  evils 
were  exposed,  and  could  no  longer  be  denied,  it  was  con¬ 
tended  that  the  immediate  abolition  of  the  trade  would  be 
productive  of  much  mischief.  Thus,  “in  1792,  Mr. 
Wilberforce’s  motion  for  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade 
was  met  by  a  proposal  to  insert  in  it  the  word  ‘  gradually ;’ 
and  in  pursuance  of  the  same  policy,  Mr.  Dundas  intro¬ 
duced  a  bill  to  provide  for  its  discontinuance  in  1800. 
The  date  was  altered  to  1796,  and  in  that  state  the  bill 
passed  the  Commons,  but  was  stopped  in  the  Upper 
House  by  a  proposal  to  hear  evidence  upon  it.  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce  annually  renewed  his  efforts,  and  brought  every 
new  argument  to  bear  upon  the  question,  which  new  dis¬ 
coveries  or  the  events  of  the  times  produced.’ ’ 

After  an  interval  of  a  few  years,  he  renewed  his  exertions 
in  Parliament.  On  the  30th  of  May,  1804,  he  moved 
for  leave  to  bring  in  his  bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade.  In  his  speech  on  this  occasion,  “  he  took  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  making  a  powerful  appeal  to  the  Irish  mem¬ 
bers,  before  whom,  in  consequence  of  the  Union,  this 
question  was  now  for  the  first  time  brought,  and  the 
greater  part  of  whom  supported  it.”  On  a  division,  Mr. 
Wilberforce’s  motion  was  carried  by  124  to  49.  His  bill 
was  introduced,  and  passed  the  Commons,  but  was  stopped 
in  the  Lords.  In  1805  the  motion  was  renewed,  but  was 
lost  in  the  Commons,  “  by  over-security  among  the  friends 
of  the  measure.”  But  the  time  was  near  at  hand  for  the 
winning  of  the  great  measure.  On  the  ministerial  changes 
which  took  place  in  1806,  when  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  Gren¬ 
ville  came  into  office,  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  was 
brought  forward  by  ministers,  though  it  was  not  made 
a  “  government”  question  on  account  of  there  being  several 
members  of  the  cabinet  opposed  to  it.  “  The  Attorney- 
General  (Sir  A.  Pigott)  brought  in  a  bill,  which  was 
passed  into  a  law,  prohibiting  the  Slave  Trade  in  the 
conquered  colonies,  and  excluding  British  subjects  from 
engaging  in  the  foreign  Slave  Trade;  and  Mr.  Fox,  at 
Mr.  Wilberforce’s  special  request,  introduced  a  resolution 
pledging  the  House  to  take  the  earliest  measures  for  effec¬ 
tually  abolishing  the  whole  Slave  Trade :  this  resolution 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  114  to  15  ;  and  January  2, 
1807,  Lord  Grenville  brought  forward  a  bill  for  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  the  Slave  Trade  in  the  House  of  Lords,  which 
passed  safely  through  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  As 
however  the  king  was  believed  to  be  unfriendly  to  the 
measure,  some  alarm  was  felt  by  its  friends,  lest  its  fate 
might  still  be  affected  by  the  dismissal  of  the  ministers, 
which  had  been  determined  upon.  Those  fears  were 
groundless ;  for  though  they  received  orders  to  deliver  up 
the  seals  of  their  offices  on  the  25th  of  March,  the  royal 
assent  was  given  by  commission  by  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Erskine  on  the  same  day  ;  and  thus  the  last  act  of  the 
administration  was  to  conclude  a  contest  maintained  by 
prejudice  and  interest  during  twenty  years,  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  what  Mr.  Pitt  denominated  ‘  the  greatest  practical 
evil  that  ever  afflicted  the  human  race.’  ”* 

Though  the  achieving  of  the  abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade  by  Great  Britain  was  the  great  event  in  the  life  of  J 


Mr.  Wilberforce,  and  that  by  which  his  name  will  be 
handed  down  to  posterity,  we  must  not  look  upon  him 
exclusively  in  that  light.  After  he  had  shaken  himself 
free  from  the  fashionable  frivolities  of  his  youth,  and  had 
taken  his  stand  upon  what  may  be  termed  high  Christian 
principles,  his  exertions  and  his  example  were  devoted  to 
great  and  good  objects.  His  book,  ‘  A  Practical  View  Ox 
the  prevailing  religious  system  of  professing  Christians  in 
the  higher  and  middle  classes  in  this  country,  contrasted 
with  real  Christianitv,’  has  had  a  great  and  extensive 
influence.  It  was  the  work  of  a  man  in  the  very  prime 
of  life — thirty-eight  years  of  age — who  was  moving  in  the 
higher  circles  of  society,  and  associating  with  the  great  and 
influential  men  of  the  time.  The  position  of  the  author 
instantly  attracted  public  attention  to  the  book,  and  the 
fearless,  ardent,  loving  spirit  which  pervaded  it,  made  it 
remarkable.  His  life  was  regulated  by  the  principles 
laid  down  in  that  book.  His  morals  were  unblemished  ; 
his  charity  was  overflowing ;  and  he  was  ever  prompt 
and  ready  to  “  every  good  word  and  work.” 

In  1812,  feeling  the  fatigue  of  acting  as  a  county  mem¬ 
ber,  he  retired  from  the  representation  of  Yorkshire. 
From  that  year  to  1825,  when  he  retired  from  Parliament 
and  public  life,  he  represented  the  borough  of  Bramber 
in  Sussex,  one  of  those  disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Bill. 
Mr.  Wilberforce  was  a  supporter  of  Parliamentary  Re¬ 
form  and  Catholic  Emancipation,  as  well  as  all  measures 
which  he  thought  tended  to  the  moral  and  social  improve¬ 
ment  of  his  fellow-men. 

In  his  old  age  his  circumstances  were  somewhat  strait¬ 
ened,  by  having  involved  himself  for  his  eldest  son,  who 
was  unsuccessful  in  some  business  speculations.  It  is  no 
slight  testimony  to  his  integrity,  and  his  entire  freedom 
from  the  “  love  of  money,”  that  he  never  availed  himself 
of  his  opportunities  to  acquire  title,  place,  or  pension. 
He  bore  his  altered  circumstances  with  Christian  cheer¬ 
fulness.  He  died,  after  a  gradual  decline,  in  London, 
July  29,  1833,  aged  74.  His  directions  for  a  plain  fu¬ 
neral  were  disregarded,  a  requisition  having  been  addressed 
to  his  relatives,  signed  by  distinguished  men  of  all  par¬ 
ties  in  both  houses  of  Parliament,  requesting  that  he 
might  be  buried  with  such  public  honours  as  “  can  never 
be  more  fitly  bestowed  than  upon  such  benefactors  of 
mankind.”  He  was  accordingly  interred  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  within  a  few  yards  of  his  contemporaries  Pitt, 
Fox,  and  Canning.  Two  of  his  sons,  clergymen  in  the 
Established  Church,  have  recently  published  his  ‘  Life.’ 

Difference  of  Conducting  Power. — In  a  room  without  a 
fire  all  the  articles  of  furniture  soon  acquire  the  same  tem¬ 
perature  ;  but  if  in  winter  a  person  with  bare  feet  were  to 
step  from  the  carpet  to  the  wooden  floor,  from  this  to  the 
hearth-stone,  and  from  the  stone  to  the  steel  fender,  his 
sensation  would  deem  each  of  these  in  succession  colder 
than  the  preceding.  Now  the  truth  being  that  all  had  the 
same  temperature,  only  a  temperature  inferior  to  that  of  the 
living  body,  the  best  conductor,  when  in  contact  with  the 
body,  would  carry  off  heat  the  fastest,  and  would  therefore 
be  deemed  the  coldest.  Were  a  similar  experiment  made 
in  a  hothouse,  or  in  India,  while  the  temperature  of  every 
thing  around  were  98°,  viz.  that  of  the  living  body,  then 
not  the  slightest  difference  w7ould  be  felt  in  any  of  the  sub¬ 
stances  :  or,  lastly,  were  the  experiment  made  in  a  room 
where  by  any  means  the  general  temperature  were  raised 
considerably  above  blood-heat,  then  the  carpet  would  be 
deemed  considerably  the  coolest  instead  of  the  warmest,  and 
the  other  things  would  appear  hotter  in  the  same  offler  in 
which  they  appeared  colder  in  the  winter  room.  Were  a 
bunch  of  wool  and  a  piece  of  iron  exposed  to  the  severest 
cold  of  Siberia,  or  of  an  artificial  frigorific  mixture,  a  man 
might  touch  the  first  with  impunity  (it  would  merely  be 
felt  as  rather  cold);  but  if  he  grasped  the  second,  his  hand 
would  be  frost-bitten,  and  possibly  destroyed :  were  the  two 
substances,  on  the  contrary,  transferred  to  an  oven,  and 
heated  as  far  as  the  wool  would  bear,  he  might  again  touch 
the  wool  with  impunity  (it  would  then  be  felt  as  a  little  hot), 
but  the  iron  would  burn  his  flesh. — Arnott's  Physics . 

*  ‘  Gallery  of  Portraits/  yol.  vii. 
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ENGLISH  ROMANTIC  BALLADS. 

No.  II.  The  Childe  of  Elle. — Glasgerion 

<(  Listene  my  lays,  for  some  there  bethc 
Of  love  which  stronger  is  than  dethe  ; 

And  some  of  scorne,  and  some  of  guile. 

And  old  adventures  that  fell  while.” 


[The  Childe  of  Elle.] 


Among  tlie  romantic  ballads  of  England,  while  there  are 
many  which  exhibit  the  exalted  courtesy  and  the  merci¬ 
ful  valour  of  noble  minds,  there  are  some  deeply  stained 
with  the  darker  colours  of  baseness  and  treachery.  The 
4  Childe  of  Elle,5  one  of  the  former,  is  as  beautiful  as  it  is 
true  ;  and  of  the  latter,  4  Glasgerion  5  is  at  once  perfidious 
and  pathetic.  The  hero  of  the  one  is  a  knight  true  to  his 
ladye-love  and  to  all  the  courtesies  of  the  school  of  chi¬ 
valry  :  the  hero  of  the  other  is  a  king’s  son  and  a  gifted 
poet,  who  loses  his  mistress  and  his  life  through  the 
treachery  of  a  churl,  whom  he  had  taken  for  a  page. 
Of  the  Childe  of  Elle  neither  history  nor  song  makes 
further  record  than  the  ballad  contains ;  of  Glas¬ 
gerion  both  historians  and  high  poets  have  spoken. 
Chaucer  has  placed  him  in  his  4  House  of  Fame  5  among 
the  great  masters  of  British  song,  without  any  intimation 
of  his  sad  story ;  and  Otway  has  founded  on  the 
ballad  his  tragedy  of  4  The  Orphan;5  a  drama  that 
makes  the  mournful  exhibition  of  a  lady  of  beauty  and 
innocence  tricked  out  of  her  virtue  and  pushed  into 
misery  through  a  sort  of  trap-door,  whence  there  is  no 
rising  but  through  the  grave. 

The  4  Childe  of  Elle 5  was  found  by  Percy  in  his  old 
black  folio  of  ballads,  and  owes  here  and  there  some  of 
its  propriety  and  some  of  its  narrative  to  the  kindred 
taste  of  that  accomplished  scholar.  The  opening  is  in 
the  true  spirit  of  minstrel  romance. 


lf  On  yonder  hill  a  castle  stands 
With  walls  and  towers  bedight. 

And  yonder  lives  the  Childe  of  Elle, 

A  young  and  comely  knight. 

The  Childe  of  Elle  to  his  garden  went, 

And  stood  at  his  garden  pale, 

When,  lo !  he  beheld  fair  Emmeline’s  page 
Come  tripping  down  the  dale.” 

The  lord  of  Elle  hastened  to  meet  this  messenger,  in 
whose  haste  he  read  tidings  of  weight  :  he  hails  him  with 
all  the  impatience  of  a  lover. 

“  Now  Christ  thee  save,  thou  little  foot  page, 

Now  Christ  thee  save  and  see  ; 

Oh,  tell  me  how  does  thy  lady  gay, 

And  what  may  thy  tidings  be  P 

My  lady  she  is  all  woe-begone, 

And  the  tears  fall  from  her  eyne; 

And  ay  she  laments  the  deadly  feud 
Between  her  house  and  thine.” 

Something  of  this  the  Childe  of  Elle  had  heard  before, 
yet  he  was  glad  to  hear  it  again,  and  he  looked  with  a 
beating  heart  on  a  silken  scarf  which  the  page  assured 
him  was  yet  wet  with  her  tears ;  and  on  a  ring  of  gold, 
the  last  gift  she  would  likely  send  him,  and  which  she 
desired  him  to  wear  for  her  sake,  when  she  was  dead 
and  gone. 
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“  Fpr  ah  !  her  gentle  heart  is  broke, 

And  in  grave  soon  must  she  be, 

Sith  her  father  hath  chose  her  a  new  new  love, 

And  forbid  her  to  think  of  thee. 

Her  father  hath  brought  her  a  carlish  knight, 

Sir  John  of  the  north  countraye, 

And  within  three  days  she  must  him  wedd, 

Or  he  vows  he  will  her  slaye.” 

These  sad  tidings  seemed  not  to  daunt  the  Childe  of* 
Elle  :  he  at  once  desired  the  little  foot-page  to  tell  fair 
Emmeline  that  her  own  true  love  would  come  and  free 
her,  or  die  :  “  So  hie  thee  hack  speedily,”  he  said,  “  and 
tell  her  I  will  he  at  her  window  to-night,  he  it  for  weal  or 
woe.”  The  boy  answered  with  his  feet. 

,  “  The  boy  he  tripped,  the  boy  he  ran, 

He  neither  stint  nor  staid, 

Until  he  came  to  fair  Emmeline’s  bower, 

When,  kneeling  down,  he  said  : 

O,  lady,  I’ve  been  \yith  thine  own  true  love, 

And  he  greets  thee  well  by  me  ; 

This  night  will  he  be  at  thy  bower  window. 

And  die  or  set  thee  free.” 

The  lady  made  no  reply  to  this,  hut  sat  in  her  cham¬ 
ber  till  night  came ;  and  when  all  were  asleep  she  was 
awake,  and  when  all  other  eyes  were  dry,  lier’s  were 
moist  with  tears.  Midnight  was  nigh  when  she  heard 
steps  under  her  window ;  and  she  soon  heard  too  the 
voice  of  her  true  love,  between  a  whisper  and  a  call,  bid¬ 
ding  her  arise  and  mount  his  palfreyf  which  would  soon 
carry  her  beyond  the  reach  of  pursuit.  Fair  Emmeline 
had  her  scruples. 

“  My  father  be  is  a  baron  bold, 

Of  lineage  proud  and  high  ; 

And  what  would  he  say  if  his  ae  daughter 
Away  with  a  knight  should  fly  ? 

Ah,  well,  I  wot  he  never  would  rest, 

Nor  his  meat  do  him  no  good, 

Until  he  had  slain  thee,  Childe  of  Elle, 

And  seen  thy  dear  heart’s  blood.” 

The  Childe  of  Elle,  who  perhaps  thought  this  no 
proper  time  for  such  scruples,  said  he  would  take  her  at 
once  to  his  lady-mother,  with  whom  she  would  dwell  till 
marriage  made  them  one  :  nor  had  he  come  there  with¬ 
out  the  means  of  carrying  her  safely  away. 

“  O  lady,  wer-t  thou  in  thy  saddle  set, 

And  a  little  space  him  fro, 

I  would  not  care  for  thy  cruel  father, 

Nor  the  worst  that  he  could  do. 

O  lady,  wert  thou  in  thy  saddle  set, 

And  once  without  this  wall, 

I  would  not  care  for  thy  cruel  father, 

Nor  the  worst  that  might  befal.” 

These  were  cheering  words  to  fair  Emmeline ;  yet  she 
hesitated,  and  trembled  and  stood  within  her  window  like 
a  young  bird  that  fain  would  fly,  yet  feels  afraid  to  trust 
its  wings.  The  Childe  of  Elle  took  her  by  the  hand,  and, 
with  more  of  persuasion  than  of  force,  carried  her  to  his 
palfrey,  and  kissing  her  tenderly  while  her  tears  fell  fast, 
or  rather,  as  the  old  minstrel  declares,  “  ran  like  the 
fountain  free,” — 

“  He  mounted  himself  on  a  steed  so  tali, 

And  her  on  a  fair  palfraye, 

And  slung  his  bugle  about  his  neck, 

And  roundly  they  rode  avvaye. 

All  this  beheawl  her  own  damsell, 

In  her  bed  whereas  she  lay  : 

Quoth  she,  my  lord  shall  be  told  of  this. 

And  I  shall  have  praise  and  fee.” 

No  sooner  said  than  done.  Unlike  the  “  little  foot- 
page,”  the  young  lady’s  “  own  damsel  ”  was  a  mercenary 
creature;  nor  did  she,  in  alarming  the  baron,  hesi¬ 
tate  to  say  that  Emmeline  had  fled  with  the  Childe 
of  Elle,  in  obedience  to  a  coarser  feeling  than  that 
of  love. 


Ct  The  baron  he  woke,  the  baron  he  rose, 

And  called  his  merry  men  all ; 

And  come  thou  forth,  Sir  John  the  knight, 

Thy  lady  is  carried  to  thrall. 

Fair  Emmeline  scarce  had  ridden  a  mile, 

A  mile  forth  of  the  town, 

When  she  was  aware  of  her  own  father’s  men 
Come  galloping  over  the  down.” 

This  unwelcome  apparition  no  whit  dismayed  the 
Childe  of  Elle,  who  was  perhaps  even  glad  to  see  his 
north-country  rival  leading  the  van  and  animating  the 
pursuit ;  nay,  we  may  imagine  that  he  even  slackened  his 
pace,  that  the  sword  might  the  sooner  decide  between  them. 
“  Stop,  thou  false  knight,  nor  carry  that  lady  farther,” 
exclaimed  Sir  John ;  “she  is  of  gentle  blood,  and  thou 
art  the  son  of  a  base  churl.”  “  Thou  liest,  and  loudly,” 
replied  the  Childe  of  Elle ;  “  my  father  was  a  knight, 
and  my  mother  a  lady,  which  is  more  than  thou  canst 
say  :”  and  drawing  his  sword,  he  sprung  from  his  horse, 
and  said  to  Emmeline, 

u  But  light  now  down,  my  lady  fair, 

Light  down  and  hold  my  steed, 

While  I  and  this  discourteous  knight 
Do  try  this  arduous  deed. 

Fair  Emmeline  sighed,  fair  Emmeline  wept, 

And  aye  her  heart  was  woe, 

While  ’twixt  her  love  and  the  carlish  knight 
Passed  many  a  baleful  blow.” 

But  fortune  took,  contrary  to  custom,  the  side  of  cour¬ 
tesy  and  love  ;  the  carlish  knight  fought  indeed  fiercely, 
and  the  contest  was  stubborn,  but  a  lucky  blow  from  the 
Childe  of  Elle  settled  the  debate  for  ever ;  yet  before 
the  victor  was  able  to  remount  and  continue  his  flight, 
the  baron  and  all  his  men  were  close  at  hand.  Fair 
Emmeline  was  in  despair  :  not  so  her  companion,  who 
seems  to  have  merited  his  fortune  through  prudence  as 
well  as  bravery. 

"  Her  lover  he  put  his  horn  to  his  mouth, 

And  blew  both  loud  and  shrill, 

And  soon  he  saw  his  own  merry  men 
Come  riding  over  the  hill. 

Now  hold  thy  hand,  thou  bold  baron, 

I  pray  thee,  hold  thy  hand  ; 

Nor  ruthless  rend  two  gentle  hearts 
Fast  knit  in  true  love’s  b'and.” 

His  men  now  came  hurrying  in  to  second  his  persua¬ 
sions  :  the  baron  looked  at  the  slain  Knight,  at  his  trem¬ 
bling  daughter,  and  the  gallant  Childe  of  Elle,  but  here¬ 
ditary  hatred  was  hard  to  overcome  ;  and  it  would  seem 
too  that  the  reproaches  of  Sir  John  of  the  North  country 
had  made  some  impression,  for  besides  urging  mutual 
affection  the  Childe  of  Elle  thought  it  right  to  explain  his 
lineage. 

“  My  mother  she  was  an  earl’s  daughter, 

And  a  noble  knight  my  sire — 

The  baron  he  frowned  and  turned  away, 
With.mickle  dole  and  ire. 

Fair  Emmeline  sighed,  fair  Emmeline  wept. 

And  did  all  trembling  stand  ; 

At  length  she  sprang  low  to  her  knee, 

And  held  his  lifted  hand. 

Pardon,  my  lord  and  father  dear, 

This  fair  young  knight  and  me ; 

Trust  me,  but  for  that  carlish  knight 
I  never  had  fled  from  thee.” 

Sore  was  the  struggle  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  the 
baron ;  hut  every  moment  his  resolution  was  giving 
ground  :  the  lover  of  his  choice  lay  beside  him  dead  and 
stiff;  the  lover  of  his  daughter’s  choice  stood  before  him 
fair  and  young  and  well  descended  :  his  hesitation  is 
happily  described. 

"  The  baron  he  stroked  his  dark-brown  cheek, 

And  turned  his  head  aside, 

To  wipe  away  the  starting  tear 
He  proudly  strove  to  hide. 
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Here,  take  her,  Chiide  of  Elle,  he  said, 

And  gave  her  lily-white  hand ; 

Her®,  take  my  dear  and  only  child, 

And  with  her  half  my  land.” 

The  followers  on  both  sides  began  on  this  to  put  up 
their  swords,  and  step  nearer  to  hear  the  words  which 
were  to  bring  peace  to  two  hostile  houses  and  conclude  a 
very  romantic  adventure:  these  words  of  peace  were 
spoken  by  the  baron  to  his  future  son-m-law. 

“  Thy  father  once  mine  honour  wronged, 

In  days  of  youthful  pride  ; 

Do  thou  that  injury  repair, 

In  fondness  for  thy  bride. 

And  as  thou  love  her  and  hold  her  dear, 

Heaven  prosper  thee  and  thine, 

And  now  a  father’s  blessing  on  thee, 

My  own  fair  Emmeline.” 

£  The  Chiide  of  Elle’  is  not  more  happy  than  £  Glas- 
gerion’  is  tragic.  Of  the  hero  of  the  ballad  Percy 
remarks,  that  ££  the  £  Briton  Glaskeryon,’  whoever  he 
was,  is  apparently  the  same  person  with  our  famous 
harper  Glasgerion.”  In  this  mournful  strain  may  be 
seen  an  instance  of  minstrel  dignity ;  he  is  a  king’s  son, 
and  appears  in  the  character  of  a  harper  or  minstrel  in 
the  court  of  a  foreign  prince ;  he  wears  a  chain  of  gold, 
rides  on  horseback,  and  keeps  company  with  the  king’s 
daughter.  His  skill  on  the  harp,  as  represented  in  a 
Scottish  ballad,  was  supernatural. 

“  He  could  harp  a  fish  out  of  the  water, 

And  water  from  a  stane. 

And  milk  out  of  a  maiden’s  breast 
That  bairn  had  never  nane.” 

The  Glasgerion  of  the  south  pretended  to  no  such 
powers,  yet  he  was  probably  a  handsome  man  as  well  as 
a  skilful  harper,  since  he  moved  the  hearts  of  the  queen’s 
ladies  as  well  as  that  of  a  princess.  The  commencement 
of  the  ballad  goes  abruptly  and  roundly  into  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

l<  Glasgerion  was  a  king’s  own  son, 

And  a  harper  was  he  good : 

He  harped  in  the  king’s  chamber, 

Where  cup  and  caudle  stood. 

And  so  did  he  in  the  queen’s  chamber, 

Till  ladies  all  waxed  glad  ; 

Up  then  bespake  the  king’s  daughter, 

And  these  words  thus  she  said  : — 

Strike  on,  strike  on,  Glasgerion, 

Of  thy  striking  do  not  him  ; 

There’s  never  a  stroke  comes  o’er  thy  harp. 

But  it  glads  my  heart  within.” 

The  heart  of  the  minstrel  rejoiced  at  this,  for  her 
beauty  had  drawn  him  from  his  father’s  court,  and  long 
had  he  harped  and  sung  in  her  presence  without  the 
reward  of  a  gentle  word  or  a  kind  look. 

“  O  fair  befal  him,  lady,  quoth  he, 

Who  taught  you  now  to  speak; 

I  have  loved  thee,  lady,  these  seven  long  year. 

My  mind  I  ne’er  durst  break. 

But  come  to  my  bower,  Glasgerion, 

When  all  men  are  at  rest ; 

As  I  am  a  lady  true  of  my  word, 

Thou  shalt  be  a  welcome  guest.” 

A  glad  man  was  Glasgerion,  he  hurried  home,  but  the 
vanity  of  the  poet  overcame  the  prudence  of  the  prince  ; 
he  called  to  him  his  page,  a  young  man  of  low  ex¬ 
traction,  and  with  all  the  cunning  of  a  degraded  class, 
and  none  of  the  honour  and  courtesy  which  he  could  not 
fail  to  observe  in  the  company  kept  by  his  master.  To  this 
perfidious  page  the  poet,  in  the  joy  of  his  heart,  communi¬ 
cated  the  agreeable  command  he  had  just  received  from 
the  princess.  “  You  have  not  rested  well  for  some  time,” 
said  his  treacherous  adviser,  “  so  lay  your  head  down  here, 
snatch  an  hour  or  so  of  sleep,  and  I  shall  watch  and 
&\Y&ken  you  before  it  is  time  to  begone*”  No  sooner  was 
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the  unreflecting  poet  asleep  than  to  work  went  the  wily 
page. 

11  And  up  then  rose  that  lither  lad, 

And  hose  and  shoon  did  on, 

And  a  collar  he  cast  about  his  neck;  — 

He  seemed  a  gentleman.” 

In  the  dress  and  imitating  the  look  of  his  master,  he 
hastened  to  the  palace,  and  made  the  appointed  signal ;  nor 
did  he  stand  long,  for  the  princess,  suspecting  no  treach¬ 
ery,  was  true  to  her  word ;  yet  she  seems  to  have  had 
some  misgivings,  since  he  continued  silent,  and  did  not 
comport  himself  like  a  lover  bred  in  a  school  of 
courtesy. 

“  He  did  not  kiss  that  lady’s  lips, 

Not  when  he  came,  nor  youd ; 

And  sore  mistrusted  that  lady  gay 
He  was  of  some  churle’s  blood.” 

The  wily  page  then  hastened  home,  changed  his  clothes, 
and  awakened  his  master. 

i(  Awake,  awake,  my  dear  master, 

The  cock  hath  well  nigh  crown  ; 

Awake,  awake,  my  master  dear, 

I  hold  it  time  to  be  gone. 

For  I  have  saddled  your  horse,  master, 

Well  bridled  have  I  your  steed  ; 

And  I  have  served  you  a  good  supper, 

For  thereof  ye  have  need.” 

The  minstrel  n^lects  to  say  whether  Glasgerion  in¬ 
dulged  himself  with  the  meal  which  his  cunning  page 
prepared  ;  he  only  says  that  he  arose,  put  on  his  hose 
and  shoon,  threw  a  collar  of  gold  about  his  neck,  in  sign 
that  he  was  of  royal  blood,  and  hastened  to  fulfil  his 
appointment.  He  found  the  princess  ready  to  admit 
him,  but,  with  surprise  in  her  looks  and  questions  on  her 
tongue, 

il  Says,  whether,  now,  have  you  left  with  me 
Your  bracelet  or  your  glove  P 

Or  are  you  returned  Lack  again 
To  know  more  of  my  love  ? 

Glasgerion  swore  a  full  great  oath 
By  oak,  and  ash,  and  thorn  : 

Lady,  I  was  never  in  your  chamber 
Sith  the  hour  that  I  was  born.” 

The  terrible  truth  flashed  at  once  on  her  mind  :  she  had 
been  deceived  in  her  dearest  affections  and  cheated  out  of 
her  innocence  by  some  base  intruder,  whom  she  at  once 
concluded  to  be  her  lover’s  page ;  and  when  she  reflected 
that  her  nocturnal  visitor  was  of  churl’s  and  not  of  royal 
blood,  her  despair  knew  no  bounds :  she  seized  a  little 
knife  which  she  used  in  embroidery,  and,  before  Glas¬ 
gerion  could  interpose,  she  fell  dead  at  his  feet.  In  a 
calmer  mood  the  poet  went  home,  though  he  was  no 
less  deep  in  sorrow ;  he  called  his  page  to  him,  had 
recourse  to  no  upbraidings,  but,  with  an  almost  miracu¬ 
lous  command  of  temper,  said, 

“  If  I  had  killed  a  man  to-night, 

J  ack,  I  would  tell  it  thee : 

But  if  I  have  not  killed  a  man  to-night, 

Jack,  thou  hast  killed  three. 

And  he  pulled  out  his  bright  brown  sword. 

And  dryed  it  on  his  sleeve, 

And  he  smote  off  that  lither  lad’s  head 
Who  did  his  lady  grieve. 

He  set  the  sword’s  point  till  his  breast. 

The  pummel  unto  a  stone ; 

Through  the  falseness  of  that  lither  lad 
These  three  lives  were  all  gone.” 

The  £  Glasgerion  ’  of  England  seems  to  have  inspired 
the  £  Glenkindie  ’  of  Scotland,  a  ballad  less  brief,  but 
equally  tragical.  The  princess  of  the  north,  however, 
was  aware  of  the  treacherous  nature  of  her  lover’s  page, 
and  warned  him  to  beware  how  he  made  him  his  confi¬ 
dant.  He  promised ;  and  yet,  so  vain  was  he  of  the 
lady's  Ioyc,  that  he  told  his  page  of  his  tryste  as  soon  as  he 
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went  home,  warning  that  his  life  was  not  worth  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  lease,  if  he  allowed  him  to  sleep  beyond  the  time  ap¬ 
pointed.  The  page  promised,  but  sinned,  and  was  hanged 
over  Glenkindie’s  gate,  “  as  high  as  high  could  be.” 
The  moral  of  this  pathetic  ballad  lies  on  the  surface. 

A.  C. 


ON  TAPESTRY. 

Among  those  customs  which  have  so  gradually  but  so 
greatly  declined  as-  to  be  scarcely  known  at  the  present 
day  in  England,  is  the  use  of  Tapestry  as  a  material  for 
covering  the  walls  of  apartments,  for  the  same  purpose 
(so  far  as  decoration  is  concerned)  as  the  modern  paper- 
hangings.  Remnants  of  this  custom  may  still  be  seen  in 
some  of  our  royal  and  noble  residences,  but  as  a  general 
system  of  decoration  it  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to 
ages  which  are  now  passed  away. 

The  term  Tapestry  has  sometimes  been  applied  to  any 
kinds  of  hangings,  whether  woven  or  worked  with  a 
needle,  with  which  the  walls  of  apartments  were  covered, 
but  in  general  the  term  is  limited  to  a  kind  of  woven 
hangings  of  wool  and  silk,  frequently  raised  and  enriched 
with  gold  and  silver,  representing  figures  of  men  and 
animals,  landscapes,  &c.  Where  the  devices  are  worked 
with  a  needle  and  threads  of  various  colours  on  a  texture 
of  silk  or  cloth  already  woven,  the  production  belongs 
more  to  the  description  of  tambour-wrork  than  to  that  of 
tapestry. 

Tapestry  more  or  less  resemblig  that  of  modern 
manufacture  has  been  known  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Eastern  countries  from  very  remote  ages.  The  most 
grotesque  compositions  and  fantastic  combinations  were 
selected  for  the  display  of  the  talents  of  the  workman, 
and  it  is  from  these  compositions  that  the  Greeks,  who 
obtained  their  knowledge  of  the  manufacture  from  the 
East,  are  supposed  to  have  obtained  their  representations 
of  griffins,  centaurs,  &c.  The  Athenians  subsequently 
confined  these  grotesque  representations  to  the  borders  of* 
their  hangings,  and  filled  up  the  middles  with  more 
refined  specimens  of  the  arts  of  design. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  Tapestry  was  made  known 
to  the  nations  of  Northern  Europe  by  the  English  and 
Flemings,  who  brought  specimens  of  it  from  the  Levant 
and  neighbouring  countries.  In  Flanders  the  seat  of  its 
manufacture  was  principally  the  town  of  Arras,  from 
whence  is  derived  the  term  arras ,  which  we  frequently 
meet  with  in  old  authors  as  applied  to  tapestried  hang¬ 
ings.  It  was  first  introduced  into  England  as  a  regular 
branch  of  manufacture  by  William  Sheldon  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  But  it  received  a  great  accession  of 
importance  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  A  manufactory 
was  established  at  Mortlake,  the  king  himself  advancing 
2000/.  towards  the  undertaking.  The  patterns  were,  in 
the  first  instance,  taken  from  old  specimens  brought  from 
abroad,  but  afterwards  they  were  prepared  from  original 
designs  by  Francis  Cleyn,  who  was  engaged  at  the  esta¬ 
blishment. 

It  is,  however,  in  France  that  the  manufacture  has 
attained  the  greatest  celebrity.  Henri  Quatre,  among 
the  other  attempts  which  he  made  to  improve  and  extend 
French  manufactures,  set  on  foot  a  Tapestry  manufactory 
in  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Michael,  at  Paris,  in  1607.  After 
his  death  it  languished,  and  did  not  attain  a  flourishing 
condition  until  1663,  when  Colbert,  minister  to  Louis 
XIV.,  re-established  the  manufacture ;  this,  he  did,  not 
with  an  enlightened  view  to  commercial  advantages,  but 
as  a  means  of  procuring  costly  and  magnificent  furniture 
for  the  royal  palaces  of  the  Louvre  and  the  Tuileries. 
For  this  purpose  he  purchased  a  building  which  had 
been  employed  by  two  brothers,  Giles  and  John  Gobe¬ 
lins,  as  a  manufactory,  in  which  they  had  carried  on  the 
process  of  dyeing.  In  a  charter  which  was  drawn  up, 
constituting  Tapestry  a  royal  manufacture,  the  building 
was  called  the  “  Hotel  des  Gobelins,”  from  which  cir¬ 


cumstance  the  tapestry  made  there  has  been  ever  since 
known  as  the  Gobelin  Tapestry.  Able  artists,  weavers, 
and  dyers  were  brought  from  Flanders  to  superintend 
the  various  processes  connected  with  the  manufacture. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  celebrated  painter  Le  Brun  was 
appointed  chief  director  of  the  Gobelin  manufactures,  to 
which  he  communicated  that  beauty  and  grandeur  which 
his  admirable  talents  were  so  well  calculated  to  produce. 
Alexander’s  battles,  the  four  seasons,  the  four  elements, 
and  the  history  of  the  principal  acts  of  Louis  XI  V.,  from 
his  marriage  to  his  first  conquest  of  Franche  Comte, 
were  wrought  at  the  Gobelins  from  the  designs  of  Le 
Brun.  Cabinet  pictures,  by  the  great  Italian  masters, 
were  copied  on  a  large  scale  by  French  painters  of 
eminence  as  models  for  the  tapestry  workers.  The  dyeing 
of  the  wool  and  silk,  and  the  other  processes  connected 
with  the  manufacture,  were  all  carried  on  within  the 
building. 

This  manufacture  was  prosecuted  with  various  degrees 
of  success  till  the  French  Revolution,  when  it  suffered 
those  interruptions  to  which  so  many  other  branches  of 
manufacture  were  subjected  at  that  period.  Under  the 
government  of  Napoleon  it  revived  in  some  degree  ;  but 
the  general  introduction  of  paper-hangings  for  rooms  has 
effected  more  towards  the  extinction  of  the  manufacture 
than  any  other  circumstance.  About  the  year  1802 
ninety  persons  were  employed  at  the  Gobelins,  chiefly  in 
the  preparation  of  tapestry  for  the  palace  of  St.  Cloud  ; 
and  it  was  estimated  that  150,000  francs  were  expended 
yearly  on  their  production. 

The  Gobelin  Tapestry,  which  may  be  taken  as  a 
representation  of  tapestry  generally,  was  made  in  lengths 
or  pieces,  the  "width  of  which  varied  from  two  to  three 
Paris  ells  ;  and  when  a  large  piece  was  required  several 
widths  were  sewn  or  fine-drawn  together  with  such  care 
that  no  seams  were  discernible.  The  most  prominent 
points  in  the  manufacture  of  this  tapestry  are  as  follow  : — • 

To  the  top  and  bottom  of  an  upright  frame,  about 
eight  feet  in  height,  are  fixed  the  ends  of  the  longitudinal 
threads,  or  warp ,  of  the  intended  cloth;  while  several 
contrivances  are  placed  at  different  points  for.  separating 
these  threads  more  or  less  from  one  another  in  order  to 
admit  the  cross  threads,  or  woof  \  somewhat  as  in  common 
weaving.  In  order  to  introduce  these  cross-threads  in 
the  proper  situations,  and  of  the  proper  colours,  the  work¬ 
man  imprints  a  copy  of  his  original  drawing  on  the 
threads  of  the  warp  :  this  he  does  by  laying  the  drawing 
in  contact  with  the  back  of  the  warp,  and  tracing  the 
outlines,  &c.,  with  a  black-lead  pencil  on  the  front  of  the 
warp,  since  the  latter  is  sufficiently  open  to  enable  him  to 
see  the  drawing  behind  it. 

The  cross-threads  constitute  the  principal  material  of 
the  ornament  or  device,  and  consist  of  gold,  silver,  or 
silken  threads  ;  these  are  wound  round  a  kind  of  shuttle 
called  a  broach ,  and  are  then  ready  to  be  applied.  The 
workman  places  himself  behind  the  warp,  with  his  back 
towards  the  drawing,  which  is  hung  up  behind  him. 
Before  he  begins  to  use  his  threads  he  turns  to  look  at 
the  drawing,  and  then  taking  a  broach  of  the  proper 
coloured  thread,  he  interweaves  it  among  the  threads  of 
the  warp,  according  to  the  form  and  extent  of  the  figure 
which  he  proposes  to  represent.  When  he  comes  to  a 
different  colour  he  adopts  a  means  of  fastening  the 
coloured  thread  last  employed,  and  takes  another  broach 
containing  the  second  colour ;  and  so  on,  according  to 
the  variation  of  colour  and  of  form  in  the  drawing.  He 
employs  at  intervals  a  sort  of  comb,  the  teeth  of  which  he 
passes  between  the  threads  of  the  warp,  and  drives  the 
cross-threads  close  up  to  one  another.  Whenever  the 
workman  wishes  to  see  the  effect  of  his  labours  he  must 
pass  round  to  the  other  side  of  the  frame  (which  is  the 
right  or  finished  side  of  the  warp),  and  compares  the 
arrangements  of  his  threads  with  the  drawing,  which  now 
faces  him.  When  he  has  completed  a  portion  of  his 
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work  it  is'wound  round  the  lower  end  of  the  frame,  and 
more  warp  is  unwound  from  the  upper  end. 

In  another  mode  of  manufacture  the  frame  and  warp 
are  laid  horizontally,  with  the  drawing  immediately 
underneath,  so  that  the  workman  can  see  the  device 
which  he  has  to  copy  without  turning  his  head.  The 
silken  threads  are  interwoven  among  those  of  the  warp, 
nearly  in  the  same  way  as  before  described.  Some  pieces 
of  tapestry,  woven  in  this  slow  and  tedious  manner,  have 
taken  several  years  to  execute,  at  a  cost  of  some  thousands 
of  pounds. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  pieces  of  tapestry  in  ex¬ 
istence  is  that  known  as  the  Bayeux  Tapestry.  This 
was  presented  by  Matilda,  queen  of  William  the  Con¬ 
queror,  to  the  cathedral  of  Bayeux,  the  canons  of  which 
were  accustomed  to  exhibit  it  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city,  in  the  nave  of  their  church,  at  a  particular  season 
of  the  year.  It  consists  of  a  continuous  web  of  linen 
cloth,  214  feet  long,  and  20  inches  wide,  and  on  it  is  a 
representation  of  various  events  connected  with  the  inva¬ 
sion  and  conquest  of  England  by  the  Normans.  These 
subjects  are  worked  in  with  woollen  threads,  used  with  a 
common  needle,  as  in  the  familiar  instances  of  samplers, 
and  are  said  to  have  been  executed  either  by  Matilda 
herself,  or  under  her  immediate  superintendence.  Strictly 
speaking,  this  is  not  a  piece  of  tapestry,  since  the  latter 
has  no  cross-threads  except  those  which  constitute  the 
figure ;  while  in  the  Bayeux  tapestry  the  figures  are 
worked  with  needle  and  thread  after  the  cloth  has  been 
actually  made.  In  this  respect  it  may  be  compared 
either  with  samplers  or  with  tambour-work ;  the  chief 
points  of  difference  in  all  of  them  being  in  the  material 
worked  upon,  and  in  the  substances  employed  as  thread. 
We  here  allude  to  tambour-work,  not  as  it  is  at  present 
performed  by  machinery,  but  by  hand,  at  which  employ¬ 
ment  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand  females  were  engaged 
in  and  within  a  few  miles  of  Glasgow,  shortly  before  the 
application  of  machinery  to  that  purpose. 


Cookery  in  Persia. — Henry.  Sir,  you  always  speak  of 
boiled  meat:  is  all  their  meat  boiled? 

Uncle  Oliver.  Generally.  They  never  roast  or  bake  joints 
of  meat ;  but  they  roast,  or  rather  broil,  small  bits  of  meat, 
which  they  run  up  on  a  small  spit  or  skewer  of  iron  or 
wood.  They  also  prepare  in  the  same  way  a  highly  sea¬ 
soned  and  very  palateable  sort  of  sausage  without  skin :  the 
chopped  meat  is  daubed  upon  a  flat  skewer,  and  so  broiled 
over  a  charcoal  fire.  This  sort  of  food  is  much  liked  in 
Persia  and  Turkey ;  and  in  all  the  principal  bazaars  there 
are  shops  where  it  is  prepared  and  sold,  the  person  who 
wants  it  waiting  till  it  is  broiled,  which  is  done  in  a  couple 
of  minutes.  I  liked  this  meat  well ;  and  when  upon  a 
journey,  was  glad  to  come  to  a  place  where  it  could  be  had. 

I  used  to  consider  three  of  these  sausages,  which  are  flat, 
and  about  six  inches  long  by  two  broad,  together  with  some 
bread,  and  a  bunch  of  grapes  by  way  of  dessert,  as  forming 
an  excellent  meal ;  and,  I  think,  it  never  cost  me  more 
than  four-pence. 

J.  Will  you  please  to  teach  Mary  to  make  these  things 
too,  Uncle? 

U.  0.  I  fear  I  am  not  cook  enough  for  that. — This  much 
for  Persian  roast.  As  to  the  bakings,  I  do  not  know  that 
the  Persians  ever  bake  joints  of  meat ;  but  they  are  fond  of 
sheep  or  lamb  baked  whole.  Their  oven  is  the  hole  in  the 
floor,  in  which  you  see  the  woman  baking  bread,  in  the 
picture  of  a  Persian  cottage.  When  the  sheep  or  lamb  is 
flayed  and  stuffed  with  nuts,  raisins,  prunes,  and  spices, 
they  suspend  it  in  the  oven,  which  has  previously  been 
well  heated,  placing  a  dish  at  the  bottom  to  receive  the 
drippings.  There  is  nothing  then  to  do  but  to  leave  it 
there  until  it  is  sufficiently  dressed.  As  the  heat  surrounds 
it  closely  on  all  sides,  it  is  always  excellently  cooked,  and  is 
usually  brought  to  the  dinner-table,  or  rather  to  the  dinner- 
floor,  entire,  and  is  there  torn  in  pieces  by  the  hands  of  the 
servants,  assisted,  perhaps,  by  the  master  of  the  feast 
himself.  The  Armenians  have  another  way  of  dressing  a 
sheep  or  lamb  whole,  which  is  perhaps  more  curious.  The 
animal  is  flayed  and  prepared  as  usual;  but  after  this  the  I 
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skin  is  put  on  again,  and  the  carcass  is  then  laid  in  the 
oven  upon  hot  embers,  and  other  hot  embers  are  heaped 
upon  it.  It  is  then  left  till  sufficiently  cooked,  and  then  it 
is  found  that  the  skin  has  kept  it  from  being  soiled  or 
burned  by  the  hot  coals  in  which  it  has  lain.  I  am  bound 
to  say  that  I  have  never  had  meat  that  tasted  so  well  as 
when  baked  entire  by  either  of  these  methods. 

H.  I  have  heard,  Sir,  of  even  oxen  roasted  whole  to  be 
given  to  the  poor  in  England. 

U.  0.  Yes :  it  is  still  done  sometimes  on  occasions  of  re¬ 
joicings,  and  a  very  silly  piece  of  parade  it  is.  It  never  is 
or  can  be  well  dressed ;  and  it  would  do  much  more  good 
to  the  poor  if  dressed  in  the  usual  way,  or  given  to  them 
raw,  to  cook  as  they  please.  Our  methods  of  cooking  do 
not  allow  us  to  dress  well  any  animal  larger  than  a  sucking- 
pig  without  cutting  it  up. —  Uncle  Oliver's  Travels. — Persia , 
vol.  ii. 

It  was  an  admirable  idea  to  begin  our  earthly  existence 
as  a  filial  babe ;  for  in  this  state  our  moral  feelings  evolve 
in  the  most  pleasing  manner.  The  first  emotions  are  those 
of  love.  If  the  sucking  infant,  is  conscious  of  any  sensibili¬ 
ties,  and  its  sweet  smile  soon  announces  that  it  is  so,  they 
must  be  those  of  affectionate  gratification.  How  exquisitely 
happy  does  it  show  itself  to  be  on  its  mother's  neck !  Its 
moving  and  moulding  fingers  ;  its  murmur  of  placid  de¬ 
light;  the  eye  of  its  pleasexl  soul,  looking  thankfulness,  or 
at  least  expressive  of  it,  indicate  not  only  its  own  enjoy¬ 
ment  as  it  feeds,  but  also  that  the  feeling  of  love  is  in  action 
within  it,  though  it  has  not  then  learned  to  distinguish  it 
from  its  happiness.  But  as  its  emotions  become  more 
marked,  it  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  gratitude  and  affec¬ 
tion,  and  soon  obedient  duty  and  acquiescing  will,  are  the 
moral  sensibilities  first  awakened,  or  rather  produced,  within 
it. — Sharon  Turner. 

Natural  Language  of  Sounds. — Articulate  and  arbitrary 
sound  is  not  the  only  vehicle  either  of  meaning  or  senti¬ 
ment.  There  is  a  natural  as  well  as  an  artificial  language, 
consisting  chiefly  of  expressive  tones — though  greatly  rein¬ 
forced  both  by  expressive  looks  and  expressive  gestures. 
The  voice,  by  its  intonations  alone,  is  a  powerful  instrument 
for  the  propagation  of  sympathy  between  man  and  man ; 
and  there  is  similarity  enough  between  us  and  the  inferior 
animals  in  the  natural  signs  of  various  of  the  emotions,  as 
anger  and  fear,  and  grief  and  cheerfulness,  for  the  sym¬ 
pathy  being  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  our  own  species, 
and  over  a  great  part  of  the  sentient  creation.  We  learn 
by  experience  and  association  the  significancy  of  the  merely 
vocal  apart  from  vocables ;  for  almost  each  shade  of  mean¬ 
ing,  at  least  each  distinct  sensibility,  has  its  own  appropriate 
intonation ;  so  that,  without  catching  one  syllable  of  the 
utterance,  we  can,  from  its  melody  alone,  often  tell  what 
are  the  workings  of  the  heart,  and  even  what  are  the  work¬ 
ings  of  the  intellect.  It  is  thus  that  music,  even  though 
altogether  apart  from  W’ords,  is  so  powerfully  fitted  both  to 
represent  and  to  awaken  the  mental  processes — inasmuch 
that,  without  the  aid  of  spoken  characters  many  a  story  of 
deepest  interest  is  most  impressively  told,  many  a  noble  or 
tender  sentiment  is  most  emphatically  conveyed  by  it.  It 
says  much  for  the  native  and  original  predominance  of 
virtue — it  may  be  deemed  another  assertion  of  its  designed 
pre-eminence  in  the  world — that  our  best  and  highest  music 
is  that  which  is  charged  with  loftiest  principle,  whether  it 
breathes  in  orisons  of  sacredness,  or  is  employed  to  kindle 
the  purposes  and  to  animate  the  struggles  of  resolved  patri¬ 
otism  ;  and  that  never  does  it  fall  with  more  exquisite 
cadence  on  the  ear  of  the  delighted  listener  than  when, 
attuned  to  the  home  sympathies  of  nature,  it  tells,  in  ac¬ 
cents  of  love  or  pity,  of  its  woes  and  wishes  for  all  humanity. 
The  power  and  expressiveness  of  music  may  well  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  most  beauteous  adaptation  of  external  nature 
to  the  moral  constitution  of  man — for  what ,  can  be  more 
adapted  to  his  moral  constitution  than  that  which  is  so 
helpful  as  music  eminently  is  to  his  moral  culture  ?  Its 
sweetest  sounds  are  those  of  kind  affection.  Its  sublimest 
sounds  are  those  most  expressive  of  moral  heroism  ;  or 
most  fitted  to  solemnize  the  devotions  of  the  heart  and 
prompt  the  aspirations  and  resolves  of  exalted  piety. — Dr, 
Chalmers's  Bridgewater  Treatise. 
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SARDIS. 


[A  Turcoman  Girl  giving  Drink  to  an  exhausted  Traveller.] 


A  short  distance  to  tlie  east  of  Smyrna  is  the  site  of  what 
was  once  the  magnificent  residence  of  the  opulent  kings 
of  Lydia.  Sardis,  the  richest  of  all  the  towns  in  Asia 
Minor,  called  by  Florus  “  a  second  Rome”  and  one 
of  the  seven  first  churches  founded  by  St.  John,  is  now 
an  uninhabited  spot  in  a  desert.  A  few  mouldering 
columns  and  mutilated  fragments  of  its  superb  architec¬ 
ture  only  remain  to  attest  its  former  magnificence. 

A  few  mud  huts,  scattered  here  and  there  among  the 
ruins,  and  tenanted  by  Turkish  herdsmen,  a  mill  or  two, 
and  the  temporary  tents  of  some  hand  of  wandering  Tur¬ 
comans,  are  the  only  signs  of  life  which  meet  the  awe¬ 
stricken  gaze  of  the  traveller. 

Vol.  VII. 


Sardis  is  seated  on  the  side  of  Mount  Tmolus,  the 
acropolis  being  on  a  lofty  hill,  one  side  of  which  is  nearly 
perpendicular.  It  is  celebrated  as  being  the  residence  of 
Croesus,  and  was  long  considered  impregnable  to  the 
attacks  of  a  besieging  army ;  but  the  side  of  the  acropolis 
facing  Mount  Tmolus  having  been  left  unguarded  as 
totally  inaccessible,  the  soldiers  of  Cyrus  effected  an  en¬ 
trance  to  the  city.  It  then  became  the  residence  of  the 
Persian  satraps,  hut  in  the  time  of  Darius  was  burnt  by 
the  Milesians.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  Alexander  after 
the  battle  of  the  Granicus,  and  he  there  built  a  temple 
to  Jupiter  Olympius.  Sardis  afterwards  became  a 
Roman  city,  when  it  attained  its  most  high  and  palmy 
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state ;  but  it  was  greatly  damaged  by  the  earthquake 
which  destroyed  so  many  other  cities  in  the  time  of 
Tiberius  Caesar.  That  emperor  however  repaired  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  and  much  enriched  it,  but  it  did  not 
regain  its  former  splendour. 

Since  that  time  Sardis  has  undergone  several  changes, 
and  as  late  as  the  thirteenth  century  boasted  a  numerous 
population ;  but  it  has  been  rapidly  falling  to  decay,  and 
at  the  present  time  is,  as  we  have  said,  completely  aban¬ 
doned,  except  by  a  few  Turks.  The  only  members  of 
the  church  of  Sardis  are  two  Greek  servants  to  the 
Turkish  miller.  There  are  among  the  ruins  the  remains 
of  the  large  Temple  of  Cybele,  supposed  to  have  been 
built  between  the  years  715  and  545  b.c.  In  1812  there 
were  three  pillars  of  this  temple  standing ;  but  from  later 
accounts  we  learn  that  only  one  now  remains,  the  others 
having  been  used  by  the  Turks  to  convert  into  lime.  In 
the  environs  a  colossal  tumulus,  believed  to  be  the  tomb 
of  Alyattes,  the  father  of  Croesus,  still  exists.  It  is  a 
cone  of  earth  200  feet  high,  of  which  the  base,  formed, 
according  to  Herodotus,  who  gives  the  first  account  of  it, 
of  large  stones,  is  3800  Greek  feet  in  circumference. 
Colonel  Leake  regards  it  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
antiquities  of  Asia ;  and  the  Greek  historian  considered  it 
in  his  time  only  inferior  to  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  and 
to  the  monuments  of  Babylon.  The  base  is  now  covered 
with  earth,  but  the  tomb  still  retains  its  conical  form,  and 
has  the  appearance  of  a  natural  hill.  Many  other  tumuli, 
but  of  an  inferior  size,  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  “  hum  of  many  voices,”  which  ever  appears  sus¬ 
pended  over  a  large  city,  and  the  joyous  bursts  of  feeling 
which  were  wont  to  cheer  the  hearts  of  her  citizens,  unmind¬ 
ful  that  their  flourishing  town  would  be  known  to  future 
times  only  by  the  crumbling  masses  of  her  walls — all 
are  now  silenced,  and  the  little  life  which  still  hovers  in 
the  spot  only  serves  to  denote  by  contrast  how  total  is  the 
destruction. 

The  figures  in  our  engraving  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
class  of  persons  who  now  move  among  the  ruins  of  the 
proud  city  of  Sardis.  Ignorant,  poorly  clad,  and  sub¬ 
sisting,  it  is  difficult  to  say  how ,  the  Turcomans  who  in¬ 
habit  Sardis  are  not  divested  of  a  species  of  generosity 
and  noble  feeling  which  we  sometimes  find  among  men 
agitated  by  the  fiercest  emotions.  The  following  account 
of  the  reception  of  a  traveller  in  the  hut  of  a  Turcoman, 
after  a  visit  to  the  acropolis  of  Sardis,  is  related  in  Mac- 
farlane’s  ‘  Visit  to  Constantinople  — 

“  When  we  reached  the  hamlet  it  was  dark,  and  we 
found  our  suridji  in  a  very  bad  humour,  as  he  wished  to 
return  to  Casabar,  and  did  not  like  travelling  by  night. 
I  had  no  intention  of  doing  so,  if  I  could  procure  any 
place  of  refuge  where  I  was.  This  might  be  a  difficult 
matter,  where  there  was  neither  khan  nor  cafd  ;  but  on 
making  inquiries,  we  were  accosted  by  a  man  whom  I 
recognised  as  my  orator  at  the  temple,  and  he  unhesitat¬ 
ingly  offered  to  lodge  us.  We  followed  our  voluntary 
host  to  a  strange  habitation,  a  rude  little  cabin,  pitched 
by  the  side  of  which  was  a  conical  tent.  The  interior  of 
the  cabin  consisted  of  one  undivided  room,  which  we 
found  occupied  by  a  swarthy  woman,  who  was  cooking 
the  family  supper  at  a  fire  on  the  ground  in  the  middle 
of  the  apartment,  by  three  equally  swarthy  children,  and 
by  a  rough  little  colt.  I  was  amused  at  the  thought  of 
passing  the  night  in  such  choice  society,  and  on  remark¬ 
ing  the  narrow  dimensions  of  the  room,  and  the  absence 
of  all  furniture,  save  the  black  pilaff-kettle  that  was 
steaming  in  the  centre,  two  low  wicker  stools,  a  straw 
mat  rolled  up,  and  some  sheep-skins,  I  wondered  how  we 
should  all  be  disposed  of.  We  were  very  hungry,  and 
thought  fit  to  request  that  something  might  be  added  to 
the  usual  domestic  supper.  A  valuable  addition  soon 
made  its  appearance  in  the  form  of  a  small  Iamb,  which 
was  forthwith  roasted  whole  over  the  increased  fire. 

“  While  these  hasty  preparations  were  making  I  walked 


out  towards  the  temple,  but  unfortunately  there  was  no 
moonlight.  I  disturbed  the  large  sheep-dogs,  that  set  up 
a  tremendous  chorus  of  barking,  and  I  was  fain  to  return 
at  the  call  of  my  companions,  who  announced  that  our 
meal  was  ready.  The  first  thing  served  up  was  a  dish  of 
boiled  wheat,  made  up,  in  the  lieu  of  rice,  into  a  sort  of 
pilaff ;  which,  mixed  with  yaourt,  that  was  furnished  in 
abundance,  I  found  agreeable  enough,  though  somewhat 
paleous  {chaffy).  The  delicate  small  lamb  was  next  laid 
on  the  mat,  and  having  neither  knives  nor  forks,  we  tore  it 
to  pieces  with  our  fingers.  It  was  tender  and  delicious  in 
spite  of  the  rude  hasty  cooking,  and  our  not  less  rude 
mode  of  carving  it.  Our  hostess  waited  on  us  attentively. 
Her  husband  and  the  suridji  ate  with  us  of  the  pilaff,  but 
were  not  to  be  induced  to  partake  of  the  lamb.  I  thought 
that  perhaps  this  abstinence  might  arise  from  certain  re¬ 
ligious  rituals ;  and  the  roast  lamb,  the  favourite  dish  of 
the  Moslemins,  is  peculiarly  devoted  to  the  festival  of  the 
Bairam,  which  succeeds  Ramazan,  and  was  now  close 
at  hand.  After  our  truly  Homeric  meal,  the  wife  and 
children  took  theirs  in  the  farthest  corner  of  the  room. 

“We  had  then  thick  coffee  without  sugar,  and  our 
chibooks,  which  were  expertly  filled  and  lit  by  one 
of  the  children,  a  sturdy  roguish-looking  little  boy, — a 
promising  scion  of  the  Turcoman  stock.  Two  neighbours 
dropped  in  to  add  to  the  conviviality  of  our  party.  Un¬ 
like  the  solemn  Osmanlis,  these  fellows  were  cheerful  and 
talkative.  The  articles  of  my  dress,  and  indeed  every 
thing  I  had  with  me,  excited  great  interest ;  but  it  was 
the  watch,  a  repeater,  that  most  excited  their  surprise 
and  admiration.  I  thought  I  should  break  it,  in  making 
it  strike  over  and  over  again,  in  the  delighted  ears  of  all 
present.  Though  wild  in  their  looks,  and  rude  in  their 
manners,  my  associates  -were  kind,  civil,  and  even  re¬ 
spectful  ;  as  I  looked  round  the  barbarous  hovel,  I  felt 
myself  in  as  perfect  security  as  if  lodged  in  a  European 
hotel  or  mansion,  with  the  civilized  and  refined  for  my 
hosts  :  and  I  thought,  with  a  smile,  of  the  panic  that  the 
mere  name  of  these  same  Turcomans,  in  the  same  country, 
never  failed  to  cause  in  my  precursor  Dr.  Chandler. 
Before  nine  o’clock  the  visitors  left  us  with  the  usual  and 
expressive  salutation  of  peace  and  good-will.  Except 
the  occasional  bark  of  a  dog,  not  a  sound  was  then  heard 
from  the  pastoral  hamlet.”* 


ON  THE  ENAMELLING  OF  DIAL-PLATES. 

Among  the  ingenious  processes  which  have  been  invented 
for  improving  the  appearance  and  adding  to  the  durability 
of  articles  in  every-day  use,  enamelling  occupies  a  con¬ 
spicuous  place.  There  are  probably  but  few  persons 
who  do  not  know  from  experience  the  facility  with  which 
the  indication  of  a  clock  or  watch  may  be  read  off'  by 
reason  of  the  strong  contrast  between  the  white  ground 
and  the  black  characters  which  represent  the  hours. 
This  strong  contrast  of  black  and  white,  besides  the  neat 
and  elegant  appearance  which  it  presents  to  the  eye, 
possesses  the  more  important  property  of  durability,  on 
account  of  the  materials  of  which  enamels  are  formed ; 
no  kind  of  painting,  whether  in  oil  or  distemper,  would 
bear  the  wear  which  an  enamelled  surface  might  suffer  with 
impunity ;  nor  could  they  be  brought  to  the  exquisitely- 
polished  surface  which  enamel  presents  without  imparting 
a  tint  of  colour  to  that  which  was  intended  to  be  white. 

The  basis  of  every  kind  of  enamel  is  glass,  which  may 
be  rendered  nearly  transparent,  or  quite  opaque,  or  a 
medium  between  the  two,  by  mixing  it  with  various  me¬ 
tallic  oxides ;  or,  by  varying  the  nature  of  the  oxide,  it 
may  be  coloured  to  almost  any  desired  tint.  Thus  : — 
the  oxide  of  tin  mixed  with  glass  produces  a  white 
enamel ;  oxide  of  lead  or  of  antimony  produces  a  yellow ; 
but  a  more  beautiful  yellow  is  procured  from  oxide  of 
silver  :  oxides  of  gold  and  of  iron  produce  different  tints 

*  *  Constantinople  in  1828,’  p,  219. 
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of  red  when  mixed  in  various  proportions :  oxides  of 
copper,  cobalt,  and  iron  are  used  for  greens,  violets,  and 
blues  ;  and  by  mixing  two  or  more  of  these  several  oxides 
together,  intermediate  tints  in  great  variety  are  produced. 

Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  application  of  enamel  is  in 
enamel  painting,  in  which  pictures,  in  close  imitation  of 
the  finest  miniature  paintings,  are  produced  on  plates  of 
gold  or  of  copper,  the  coloured  pigment  being  enamels  of 
different  tints.  But  the  most  extensive  employment  of 
enamel  is  for  clock  and  watch  dial-plates,  or  for  that 
part  of  those  instruments  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
denominating  the  face.  The  enamel  employed  for  these 
purposes  is  sometimes  made  from  broken  glass,  melted 
up  and  prepared  with  the  requisite  oxides  :  at  other  times 
lead,  pounded  flint,  and  an  alkali  (the  chief  ingredients 
in  glass),  are  selected  in  certain  proportions,  and  melted 
with  the  oxides ;  or  else  hard  white  enamel  is  purchased 
in  cakes,  weighing  about  two  pounds  each,  in  which  state 
it  used  to  be  imported  from  Venice,  where  it  was  made 
by  a  process  about  which  much  secrecy  was  observed. 

The  enamelled  face  of  a  large  clock  and  that  of  a 
pocket-watch  are  not  prepared  exactly  in  the  same  way, 
nor  do  the  English  and  French  workmen  pursue  the  ope¬ 
rations  altogether  alike ;  but  the  following  description 
will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  processes. 

We  must  first  state  that  gold  and  copper  are  almost 
the  only  substances  which  possess  all  the  requisite  pro¬ 
perties  as  a  foundation  on  which  the  enamel  is  to  be  laid ; 
other  substances  would  either  bend  or  melt  in  the  furnace, 
or  would  crack  in  the  hammering,  or  would  unite  chemi¬ 
cally  with  the  enamel  and  impart  a  colour  to  it.  Con¬ 
sequently,  as  gold  is  too  costly  a  metal,  copper  is  the 
material  employed  for  dial-plates :  plates  of  copper  are 
prepared  expressly  for  this  purpose,  and  pieces  are  cut 
from  the  sheets,  according  to  the  size  required. 

A  small  plate  of  copper  thus  procured  is  hammered 
with  a  convex-headed  hammer  upon  an  anvil  of  hard 
wood,  made  slightly  concave,  by  which  the  copper  is 
reduced  to  the  desired  convexity.  A  hole  is  then  made 
in  the  centre  of  the  plate  with  a  borer;  and  as  this  hole 
is  made  from  the  concave  side,  a  burr,  or  ridge,  is  raised 
on  the  convex  side.  The  hole  itself  is  for  the  reception 
of  the  pivot  to  which  the  hands  are  attached,  and  the 
raised  edge  serves  to  retain  the  melted  enamel.  Other 
holes  are  made  in  the  plate,  and  screws  and  wires  per¬ 
manently  inserted  in  them,  for  the  after-purpose  of 
securing  the  plate  to  the  other  parts  of  the  clock  or  watch. 

A  slight  ridge  is  raised  round  the  circumference  of  the 
plate;  and  if  other  holes,  such  as  for  a  seconds  hand,  or 
for  a  key,  be  made  in  the  plate,  similar  edges  surround 
them.  The  plate  is  finally  prepared  for  the  enameller 
by  cleansing  it  in  very  dilute  nitric  acid  with  a  brass- 
wire  brush. 

A  portion  of  white  enamel  is  then  broken  in  a  steel 
mortar  into  particles  as  small  as  grains  of  sand,  and 
washed  in  pure  water  several  times,  by  which  a  milky 
liquor  is  produced.  This  liquor  is  poured  off  from  the 
settlings,  and  from  it  are  obtained  the  finer  particles  of 
enamel  for  the  best  work ;  while  the  settlings  are  used 
for  coarser  work.  The  powder  is  then  washed  in  nitric 
acid,  by  which  all  foreign  metallic  impurities  are  dis¬ 
solved  ;  and  by  a  subsequent  washing  in  water  the  acid 
is  removed  :  the  prepared  powder  is  then  kept  for  use 
under  the  surface  of  pure  water,  to  keep  it  clean  and  white. 

The  coarser  powder  is  used  for  enamelling  the  back 
or  concave  surface  of  the  dial-plate:  if  this  were  not 
enamelled  the  plate  would  be  warped  and  bent  out  of  its 
proper  form  by  the  heat  to  which  it  is  subsequently 
exposed  in  enamelling  the  front  or  convex  surface ;  but 
the  back  enamelling  counteracts  this  tendency^  and  from 
this  circumstance  is  called  counter-enamelling. 

The  crude  enamel  is  first  spread  over  the  concave 
surface  of  the  plate  in  a  thin  even  film  by  means  of  a 
spatula  or  thin  steel  knife.  The  enamel  thus  used  is  in 


a  wet  state ;  and  in  order  to  absorb  or  draw  off  the  water 

from  the  enamel,  a  piece  of  cloth  is  drawn  through  the 

central  hole  in  the  plate,  so  as  to  absorb  the  water  by  a 

sort  of  filtration  through  the  enamel ;  or  else  the  plate  is 

placed  between  the  folds  of  a  piece  of  cloth,  by  which  the 

same  object  is  attained.  By  this  absorption  the  enamel 

is  left  sufficiently  dry  and  agglutinated  to  adhere  to  the 

plate  when  the  latter  is  turned  upside  down,  which  is  ne- 

cessarv  to  be  done  in  order  to  cover  the  convex  surface 
•» 

with  enamel.  The  plate,  when  reversed  in  position,  is 
supported  on  a  tool  passed  through  the  central  hole ;  and 
the  convex  surface  is  covered  with  enamel  in  the  same 
way  as  the  other  side.  Here,  however,  greater  precaution 
is  necessary ;  the  enamel  employed  is  of  a  finer  quality, 
and  greater  care  is  bestowed  on  the  equable  diffusion  of 
the  enamel  over  the  plate,  since  much  of  the  subsequent 
beauty  of  the  dial  depends  upon  this. 

The  enamel  is  cow  in  a  fit  state  to  undergo  the  process 
of  firing ,  which  is  a  remarkable  one  in  many  respects. 
The  plate  is  placed  witn  its  circular  edge  resting  on  a 
ring  of  pipe-clay,  which  is  itself  supported  by  a  slab  of 
Stourbridge  clay,  and  the  whole  is  placed  in  a  kind  of 
small  oven  called  a  mafic.  This  muffle  is  then  placed 
in  a  furnace,  and  surrounded  on  every  side  with  coke  or 
charcoal.  When  the  furnace  is  heated  the  contents  of 
the  muffle  attain  such  a  temperature  that  the  small  par¬ 
ticles  of  enamel  begin  to  melt  into  one  continuous  glassy 
surface.  Great  care  is  now  requisite  to  prevent  the 
enamel  from  flowing  in  pools  to  the  lower  situations  ;  to 
effect  which  the  workman,  by  means  of  small  tongs,  keeps 
the  plate  and  its  clay  supports  constantly  turning  round 
in  the  muffle,  to  equalize  the  effect  of  the  heat. 

When  the  smooth  reflective  surface  is  thus  produced, 
the  plate  is  withdrawn  and  allowed  to  cool.  On  ex¬ 
amining  it  and  washing  it  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  there 
frequently  appear  small  places  into  which  no  enamel  had 
flowed.  It  is  therefore  covered  a  second  time  with  the 
powder  and  again  fired,  by  which  the  enamel  surface 
becomes  perfectly  continuous. 

Although  in  this  state  it  is  glossy  and  white,  yet  the 
convex  curvature  is  not  regular  and  perfect  in  all  its  parts, 
on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  accurately  equalizing 
the  thickness  of  the  enamel  in  the  foregoing  processes. 
The  surface  is  therefore  ground,  sometimes  with  a  piece 
of  rag-stone  and  silver  sand  moistened  with  water;  at 
other  times  with  other  grinding  materials,  according  to 
the  degree  of  grinding  required.  By  this  process  the  < 
surface  is  rendered  symmetrical,  but  all  the  gloss  is 
removed.  To  restore  this  gloss  the  plate  is  again  fired 
to  such  a  nice  degree  of  temperature  that  the  enamel 
liquefies  just  sufficient  to  resume  its  polished  glassy  state. 

The  plate  is  now  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  superior 
workman,  who  paints  in  enamel  the  hours  and  minutes, 
the  watchmaker’s  name,  &c.  This  is  effected  in  a  man¬ 
ner  somewhat  analogous  to  the  preparation  of  pictures  in 
enamel.  The  black  enamel  employed  is  ground  to  an 
impalpable  powder  by  means  of  an  agate  pestle  in  an  agate 
mortar ;  and  such  extreme  nicety  is  required  in  this  reduc¬ 
tion,  that  eight  hours  are  frequently  expended  in  pounding 
a  single  drachm.  The  fine  powder  is  then  mixed  with  the 
oils  of  spike  and  turpentine,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  fine 
black  paint.  In  order  to  apply  this  paint  the  enamelled 
dial-plate  is  properly  graduated  by  means  of  compasses,  and 
the  letters,  figures,  &c.  written  with  a  black-lead  pencil. 

A  fine  camel-hair  pencil  is  then  dipped  in  the  enamel 
paint,  and  with  it  the  letters,  &c.  are  formed,  with  the 
same  minute  attention  as  is  bestowed  upon  miniature 
painting.  In  order  to  fix  the  black  enamel  thus  laid  on,  the 
plate  is  once  more  fired,  by  which  the  black  enamel  runs 
into  a  glossy  united  surface,  in  the  same  manner  as  was 
described  with  respect  to  the  white  enamel.  Thus  then 
results  the  delicately-beautiful  dial-faces  (whose  appear¬ 
ance  is  much  more  familiar  to  us  than  their  construction) 
of  our  modern  clocks  and  watches. 
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Of  the  many  pursuits  which  the  talents  and  enterprise 
of  the  present  day  have  created,  few  have  been  prose¬ 
cuted  with  more  ardour,  or  have  become  more  popular, 
than  those  connected  with  the  study  of  the  history  and 
manners  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  It  is  true  we  have 
long  been  acquainted  with  the  highly  interesting  accounts 
given  by  early  travellers  of  the  pyramids  and  other  mo¬ 
numents  of  a  former  age  existing  in  Egypt ;  but  the  dis¬ 
coveries  in  the  interior  of  ancient  tombs  and  temples,  and 
the  exertions  made  in  investigating  the  characters  and 
emblems  of  their  exterior,  by  which  we  have  attained 
to  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  these  relics  of  antiquity, 
have  principally  been  prosecuted  by  travellers  of  the 
present  day. 

Since  the  discoveries  made  by  the  French,  others  have 
prosecuted  the  subject  with  the  greatest  success,  and  we 
are  now  almost  as  familiar  with  the  ancient  Egyptians  as 
with  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans. 

It  was  customary  with  the  ancient  Egyptians  to  orna¬ 
ment  the  interior  of  their  temples  and  tombs  (which  were 
generally  constructed  on  a  large  scale)  with  representa¬ 
tions  in  painting  and  sculpture  of  their  religious  and 
political  ceremonies,  their  public  processions,  and  even 
their  domestic  customs ;  and  when  a  person  died,  his 
remains  were  embalmed,  or  mummied ,  and  interred  with 
great  solemnity  in  the  tomb  of  his  family,  where  many 
of  his  personal  effects  were  also  deposited.  The  priest, 
on  his  death,  carried  to  the  grave  with  him  the  emblems 
of  his  sacerdotal  offices ;  the  lady,  her  trinkets  and 
jewellery ;  the  artisan,  his  tools ;  and  even  the  child  was 
accompanied  in  death  by  those  little  playthings  with 
which  it  had  amused  itself  when  living. 


As  the  relics  of  a  time  which  has  been  in  some  degree 
rendered  familiar  to  us  by  the  beautiful  writings  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  as  serving  to  elucidate  many  doubtful 
passages,  and  to  illustrate  the  many  allusions  to  the 
manners  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  so  frequently  occurring 
in  those  writings,  the  collections  which  have  been  made 
and  forwarded  to  Europe  must  claim  the  attention  and 
prove  highly  interesting  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  Bible. 

Some  of  the  most  important  articles  in  the  collection 
made  by  the  French  army  having  fallen  into  our  hands, 
they  became  the  nucleus  of  the  splendid  collection  of 
Egyptian  art  which  now  adorns  our  national  museum, 
The  more  imposing  specimens  of  the  sculpture  and 
statuary  of  this  people,  which  the  Museum  possesses, 
have  been  for  some  time  exhibited  to  the  public  in  what 
is  called  the  Egyptian  Saloon ;  among  these  are  two 
obelisks,  an  extremely  beautiful  granite  sarcophagus,  and 
a  colossal  head,  called  that  of  the  Younger  Memnon,  de¬ 
scriptions  of  which  will  be  found  in  former  pages  of  the 
4  Penny  Magazine;’  but  it  is  only  lately  that  the  no  less 
interesting  articles  of  domestic  life  which  have  been  found 
in  the  tombs  and  transmitted  to  this  country  have  been 
arranged  for  public  inspection.  The  room  in  which  these 
are  exhibited  is  represented  in  our  engraving.  It  is  situ¬ 
ated  at  . the  northern  portion  of  the  building,  immediately 
over  the  Egyptian  Saloon,  through  which  we  pass  to  gain 
the  staircase  leading  to  the  new  apartment.  It  was  con¬ 
structed  from  the  designs  of  Sir  R.  Smirke,  and  was 
first  thrown  open  to  the  public  last  Christmas.  As  will 
be  seen  from  the  engraving  (which  is  taken  from  the 
north  side,  looking  towards  the  Etruscan  apartment),  it 
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is  extremely  chaste  and  elegant  in  design,  and  is  well 
lighted  from  above. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  give  some  idea  of  its  arrange¬ 
ments.  In  the  centre  of  the  room  are  two  class  cases, 
containing  m  the  lower  portions  the  outer  cases  or  coffins 
of  two  mummies,  which  may  be  seen  in  another  part  of 
the  room.  These  coffins  are  covered  within  and  without 
with  paintings  and  hieroglyphics  having  reference  to  the 
deceased  ;  and,  being  hung  upon  pivots  at  the  ends,  are 
so  placed  that  both  the  interior  and  the  whole  of  the  ex¬ 
terior  may  be  seen.  In  the  upper  portions  of  the  glass 
case  in  the  foreground  of  the  engraving  are  several 
curious  specimens  of  personal  ornaments,  as  necklaces  of 
gold  and  precious  stones,  rings  for  the  finger,  seals,  and 
other  ornaments  (scarabsei,  &c.),  worn  as  charms  or  talis¬ 
mans.  Many  of  these  are  beautifully  carved  and  orna¬ 
mented,  showing  the  great  advance  made  by  the  artisans 
of  that  early  period  (about  3000  or  4000  years  ago)  in 
manufactures  and  the  arts  of  design.  In  the  upper  por¬ 
tion  of  the  corresponding  case,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  near  which  the  attendant  is  standing  (who,  by  the 
way,  is  extremely  obliging  and  anxious  to  afford  every 
satisfaction  in  his  power  to  the  inquiries  of  visitors)  are 
many  specimens  of  papyri. 

The  Museum  contains  several  hieroglyphic  Papyri 
manuscripts,  and,  could  we  trace  the  characters  on  them 
with  certainty,  we  should  doubtless  find  much  interesting 
matter  relative  to  the  customs,  arts,  and  state  of  science 
among  the  early  Egyptians  ;  but  the  dissimilarity  of  the 
characters  in  which  they  are  written  to  those  of  any 
known  language  has  for  some  time  kept  us  in  ignorance 
of  their  contents.  Several  attempts  have  however  been 
made  to  decipher  them ;  and  from  the  labours  of  Young, 
Champollion,  Wilkinson,  &c.,  a  clue  has  been  found  to 
the  characters  and  language  in  which  they  are  written. 
Of  these  there  are  several  sorts,  as  the  Hieroglyphic, 
Hieratic,  and  Demotic.  Among  those  in  the  Museum  is 
one  in  the  Hieratic  character,  which  cost  30/.  This 
Papyrus  has  an  address  upon  it,  and  appears  to  be  a 
letter  sent  by  a  merchant  to  one  of  his  friends ;  in  which, 
after  having  spoken  at  some  length  of  their  respective 
affairs,  he  encloses  him  an  account  current,  well  drawn 
up,  and  with  neatly  executed  figures.  It  is  supposed 
that  this  document,  if  properly  understood,  would  throw 
considerable  light  on  the  mode  of  conducting  commercial 
matters  in  Egypt.  Papyri  are  purchased  at  very  high 
prices :  one  about  1 6  feet  in  length  and  1 8  inches  wide,  in  the 
Hieratic  character,  was  purchased  by  the  British  Museum 
for  90  guineas  ;  and  even  much  higher  prices  have  been 
given  for  specimens  supposed  to  contain  valuable  infor¬ 
mation.  As  it  appears  to  have  been  sometimes  the  case 
that  the  early  Greeks  copied  into  their  own  language 
Papyri  written  in  the  Egyptian  character,  it  is  evident 
that  a  comparison  of  the  copy  (with  the  language  of 
which  we  are  acquainted)  with  the  original  Egyptian 
document  would  throw  considerable  light  on  the  con¬ 
struction  and  character  of  the  unknown  language ;  and 
accordingly  much  of  our  present  knowledge  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Egyptian  languages  has  been  derived  through 
such  means  and  therefore  Papyri,  which  writh  even 
our  present  imperfect  knowledge  of  their  characters  we 
may  discover  to  contain  matters  of  interest,  are  valuable 
for  the  light  which,  when  we  are  able  to  read  them 
with  facility,  they  will  probably  throw  on  the  manners 
of  their  writers ;  and  as  the  difficulty  of  procuring  them 
is  considerable,  for  they  are  of  great  rarity,  their  value 
is  increased. 

*  The  famous  “Rosetta  stone”  (No.  32  in  the  Egyptian  Saloon, 
British  Museum),  a  stone  found  at  Rosetta  in  Egypt,  with  a  Greek 
inscription  on  one  part  of  it,  repeated  word  for  word  in  another 
place  in  the  Enchorial  character,  and  similarly  in  another  portion 
of  the  stone  in  Hieroglyphics,  derives  its  celebrity  from  the  great 
use  made  of  it,  in  obtaining  an  insight  into  the  meaning  of  two 
hitherto  mysterious  modes  of  communication,  by  comparison  of 
the  two  unknown  languages  with  the  Greek. 


r  In  the  glass-cases,  seen  in  the  cut,  on  either  side. of  the 
central  cases,  are  arranged  mummies,  showing  the  dif¬ 
ferent  stages  of  the  process  :  some  are  merely  covered 
with  the  first  layer  of  cloth  ;  others  are  more  extensively 
bandaged  and  covered  with  bituminous  matter ;  some 
are  seen  enclosed  in  the  first  pasteboard  or  thin  wooden 
case,  and  others  show  this  first  covering  enclosed  in  an¬ 
other  of  similar  construction ;  while  in  adjoining  cases 
are  shown  the  outer  boxes  or  coffins  in  which  the  body 
was  conveyed  to  the  tomb.  One  of  these  mummies  is 
particularly  deserving  attention  for  the  richness  of  the 
paintings  and  ornaments  with  which  the  cases  are  adorned, 
and  for  the  care  with  which  the  body  has  been  prepared. 
It  appears  to  be  the  body  of  a  royal  personage,  who  offi¬ 
ciated  as  priest  of  Osiris  :  it  will  be  seen  in  the  case  marked 
R.  R.  Two  boxes,  or  coffins,  in  which  it  was  enclosed  are 
preserved  in  another  part  of  the  room.  The  body,  which 
is  5  feet  10  inches  in  length,  is  enveloped  in  a  case  com¬ 
posed  of  a  thick  composition  laid  on  linen,  which  has  been 
afterwards  coloured  with  light  blue  as  a  groundwork,  on 
which  the  various  ornaments  and  hieroglyphics  in  gold 
are  placed  in  relief.  This  is  the  finest  specimen  yet  dis¬ 
covered  of  the  splendour  with  which  the  ancient  Egyptians 
mummied  the  bodies  of  their  chiefs  and  priests.  It  was 
found  in  Thebes,  and  was  purchased  by  the  Museum  for 
the  sum  of  305  guineas. 

On  the  confines  of  the  apartment  are  arranged  the 
many  interesting  articles  employed  by  the  Egyptians  in 
their  domestic  concerns,  with  specimens  of  their  manu¬ 
factures,  models  of  many  of  their  larger  works,  and  other 
curious  things,  found  in  the  tombs,  mummy-cases,  and 
other  depositories  in  Thebes,  Memphis,  &c.  Of  these 
we  have  only  space  to  allude  to  the  following : — 

Cases  I,  K,  and  L.  In  these  cases  are  some  very 
beautiful  chairs  made  of  wood  and  delicately  inlaid  with 
ivory,  &c. ;  some  have  cane  or  rush  seats  worked  in  a 
similar  manner  to  those  to  which  we  are  accustomed  in 
the  present  day  ;  and  others  are  made  to  fold  up  simi¬ 
larly  to  our  camp-stools.  Here  may  also  be  seen  a  wig, 
made  probably  about  1700  years  before  the  Christian 
sera ;  the  wig-box  stands  by  its  side.  But  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  article  is  in  case  K.  This  is  a  model  of 
an  Egyptian  house.  It  was  found  at  Gourna  near  Thebes, 
and  was  purchased  at  the  sale  of  Mr.  Salt’s  collection  for 
80  guineas.  At  the  time  of  its  discovery  there  was  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  grain  in  the  granaries  under  the 
flight  of  stairs  ;  but  the  model  having  been  allowed  to 
remain  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  Lazaretto  at  Leg¬ 
horn,  the  rats  contrived  to  carry  off  all  but  a  few  seeds, 
which  are  now  placed  in  the  gallery. 

In  the  presses  lettered  N,  O,  P,  are  some  vases,  which 
for  beauty  of  outline  and  delicacy  of  execution  are  only 
surpassed  by  those  of  Greece  and  Rome  of  a  much  later 
period.  Here  are  also  several  mirrors,  boxes  containing 
kohl  for  painting  the  eyes,  combs,  studs,  and  other  re¬ 
quisites  for  an  Egyptian  lady’s  toilet. 

These  are  situated  to  the  left  of  the  visitor  as  he  enters 
the  room.  On  the  other  side  of  the  apartment,  in  case 
Z,  are  several  dolls,  draughtsmen,  and  other  toys  for 
children ;  and  in  case  T  is  a  fowl  roasted  and  prepared 
for  eating,  with  bread,  fruit,  &c.  “  Only  think  now, 

Mary,”  as  we  heard  a  young  woman  observe,  “  that  them 
creeturs  should  eat  fowls,  and  truss  them  too,  just  like 
us!”  In  this  case  are  also  a  “  king’s  hatchet  ”  with  a 
silver  handle,  several  daggers,  spear-heads,  &c. ;  and  in 
an  adjoining  case  may  be  seen  a  complete  set  of  car¬ 
penter’s  tools.  There,  are  many  other  objects  of  great 
interest  which  we  should  wish  to  point  out,  but  we  must 
be  content  with  giving  this  general  description  of  the 
articles  to  be  seen  in  this  new  apartment.  The  visitor 
will  be  surprised  to  behold  the  perfect  state  in  which  these 
things  appear  after  a  lapse  of  time  equal  to  thirty  or  forty 
centuries.  This  appears  to  be  principally  owing  to  the 
dry  nature  of  the  climate  at  Thebes,  where  they  were 
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principally  found.  Most  of  the  paintings  on  the  walls 
of  the  tombs  and  on  the  mummy-cases  are  as  perfect  and 
as  fresh  in  colour  as  on  the  day  when  they  were  first 
painted. 

“In  1824,”  says  Sig.  D’Athanasi,  in  a  published  ac¬ 
count  of  Mr.  Salt’s  collection,  “  in  the  course  of  one  of 
our  excavations,  we  found  the  mummies  of  three  musi¬ 
cians  with  their  instruments  of  music,  all  in  excellent 
preservation.  A  harp  with  twenty-two  strings  was  so  well 
preserved  that  very  harmonious  sounds  might  still  be 
produced  from  it.  It  is  not  larger  than  that  which  is 
found  designed  in  the  little  chamber  of  Bruce’s  Royal 
Tomb.  A  drum  also,  in  red  copper,  one  might  almost 
suppose  to  have  been  but  a  day  or  two  made.  The  third 
instrument  was  in  the  shape  of  a  mandolin,  but  without 
strings.”  These  are  now  in  the  Museum  at  Paris. 

Most  of  the  articles  in  the  New  Room  at  the  British 
Museum  have  been  obtained  from  the  collections  of  Mr. 
Salt,  Mr.  Sams,  and  other  private  individuals ;  but  a 
few,  we  believe,  were  captured  from  the  French  at  the 
battle  of  Alexandria.  A  catalogue,  we  understand,  is  in 
course  of  preparation,  but,  until  it  appears,  we  trust  our 
remarks  will  assist  our  readers,  especially  our  young 
friends,  in  forming  some  acquaintance  with  the  objects  on 
which  we  have  treated. 


THE  SUSQUEHANNA  RIVER. 

[From  a  Correspondent.] 

“  On  Susquehanna’s  side,  fair  Wyoming  • 

Although  the  wild  flower  on  thy  ruin’d  wall, 

And  roofless  homes,  a  sad  remembrance  bring 
Of  what  the  gentle  people  did  befall ; 

Yet  thou  wert  once  the  loveliest  dand  of  all 
That  see  the  Atlantic  wave  their  morn  restore. 

Sweet  land  !  may  1  thy  lost  delights  recall, 

And  paint  thy  Gertrude  in  her  bowers  of  yore, 

Whose  beauty  was  the  love  of  Pennsylvania’s  shore  1” 

Thus  sings  one  of  our  most  gifted  bards  in  his  intro¬ 
ductory  stanzas  of  the  beautiful  poem  of  4  Gertrude  of 
Wyoming;’  and  although  in  candour  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  poetical  imaginings  have  done  much  towards 
adorning  and  beautifying  this  portion  of  the  “  Valley  of 
the  Susquehanna,”  yet,  even  without  the  aid  of  this 
magical  colouring  which  the  pencil  of  inspiration  has 
cast,  like  a  veil  of  silver,  over  the  scenes  which  the  poet 
has  so  fancifully  described,  still  the  identical  Vale  of 
Wyoming  is  amongst  the  loveliest  of  the  valleys  of  the 
whole  northern  section  of  the  continent  of  America. 

The  Susquehanna  (which  in  the  Indian  language  sig¬ 
nifies  River  of  Rocks),  since  tire  period  that  the  Muse  of 
one  of  our  northern  poets  deigned  to  immortalize  it  in 
undying  verse,  has  become  more  classical  than  any  of 
the  other  rivers  of  North  America.  Indeed,  ever  since  the 
country  was  first  colonized  this  river  was  considered  amongst 
the  most  favoured  of  the  Western  World ;  but  it  remained 
fur  Campbell  to  impart  to  it  a  celebrity  that  it  will  for  ever 
retain.  This  feeling  of  partiality  towards  it  is  not  confined 
to  ourselves  as  a  nation,  for,  if  it  were  possible,  the 
people  of  America  dwell  upon  the  beauties  of  the  poem 
of  4  Gertrude  of  Wyoming  ’  with  feelings  of  deeper 
sympathy  and  a  more  exalted  admiration  than  we  do 
ourselves ;  and  to  prove  this  it  only  need  to  be  stated 
that  the  “  immortal  nine  ”  is  everlastingly  invoked  by 
the  American  versifiers  to  aid  them  in  singing  the  praises 
of  the  noble  Susquehanna.  Moore’s  4  Canadian  Boat- 
song  ’  is  but  a  faint  sketch  of  the  scenery  of  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  yet  it  had  the  effect  of  rendering  that  river  very 
popular,  although  the  imagination  is  left,  almost  unas¬ 
sisted,  to  complete  the  wild  picture. 

The  Susquehanna  river,  that  is,  the  northern  or  main 
branch  (for  it  has  a  western  branch  somewhat  inferior  in 
size),  rises  in  the  county  of  Otsego,  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  Some  of  the  tributary  waters,  however,  descend 


from  the  southern  part  of  Oneida  county,  to  the  north 
of  Otsego,  or  near  to  the  43rd  parallel  of  latitude,  while 
other  feeders  have  their  origin  to  the  eastward  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Schoharie  county,  interlocking 
with  the  Schoharie  river  one  of  the  principal  branches  of 
the  Mohawk.  Cooper’s  Town,  which  takes  its  name 
from  its  founder,  Judge  Cooper,  the  father  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  novelist,  is  situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
Otsego  Lake,  from  which  lake  issues  what  is  generally 
considered  the  infant  Susquehanna.  Understanding  it 
as  such,  its  course  for  some  distance  is  in  a  direction 
nearly  south-west,  for  it  forms  the  division-line  of  Otsego 
and  Delaware  counties ;  and  having  been  augmented  by 
the  Unadilla  river,  which  forms  the  boundary-line  along 
the  whole  western  extent  of  the  former  county,  it  then 
passes  through  a  corner  of  Chenango  county,  and  enter¬ 
ing  Broom  county,  runs  directly  south  until  it  has 
crossed  the  State  line  and  entered  Pennsylvania.  Along 
a  considerable  extent  of  these  its  early  meanderings  it 
receives  almost  innumerable  tributaries  from  the  suc¬ 
cessive  valleys  into  which  this  portion  of  its  course  is 
broken,  and  although  in  general  the  ridges  are  neither 
very  lofty  nor  rugged,  yet  the  well-heads  of  their  innu¬ 
merable  springs  are  as  pure  and  transparent  as  the 
clearest  crystal.  Presently,  however,  encountering  a 
mountainous  region,  its  course  becomes  due  west,  but 
meeting  with  further  impassable  barriers  it  is  compelled 
to  incline  to  the  north-west,  when  it  again  enters  the 
State  of  New  York.  This  remarkable  part  of  its  course 
is,  correctly  enough,  named  the  Great  Bend ;  and  near 
to  that  part  of  the  curve  where  it  re-enters  its  native 
state  (New  York),  a  flourishing  village,  very  delightfully 
situated,  has  sprung  up,  and  is  also  called  the  Great 
Bend,  in  compliment  to  the  curvature  of  the  river.  A 
road  leading  from  the  city  of  New  York  to  the  western 
part  of  that  state  crosses  the  river  here  by  a  handsome 
wooden  bridge.  Continuing  to  flow  to  the  north-west  it 
receives  the  waters  of  the  Chenango  river,  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  stream,  some  of  whose  branches  have  their 
origin  in  the  counties  of  Oneida  and  Onondaga,  within 
about  fortv  miles  of  Lake  Ontario.  At  the  confluence  of 
the  Chenango  with  the  Susquehanna,  there  is  a  very 
handsome  covered  bridge  across  the  latter  river,  and  a 
very  fine  flourishing  town,  called  Binghamton,  has  grown 
up  within  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  upon  lands 
belonging  to  the  heirs  of  the  late  William  Bingham,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  son  and  two  daughters,  the  said  daughters, 
many  years  ago,  having  married  Messrs.  Baring,  of 
mercantile  celebrity  in  the  city  of  London.  A  canal  has 
lately  been  opened  from  the  Susquehanna  at  Bingham¬ 
ton  to  the  great  Western  Canal,  by  which  means  a  water 
communication  is  opened  with  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
Canadas. 

Thus  far  the  waters  of  the  Susquehanna  are  unavailable 
to  the  purposes  of  navigation  beyond  that  of  rafting  down 
the  timber  during  the  spring  and  autumn  floods ;  but 
from  Binghamton  rude  arks  containing  grain  and  farm 
produce  are  sometimes  sent  down  the  river  (at  a  con¬ 
siderable  risk)  to  the  head  of  tide-water,  where  the  cargo 
is  landed  and  the  arks  broken  up  and  sold,  or  else  they 
are  towed  through  the.  Chesapeake  Bay  by  steam-boats 
to  the  flourishing  city  of  Baltimore.  Steam-boats,  how¬ 
ever,  have  occasionally  made  trips  up  this  river,  even  as 
high  as  Binghamton ;  but  owing  to  the  numerous 
shoals,  and  other  impediments,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
boats  should  be  of  so  light  a  draught  of  water  as  to 
render  them  nearly  useless  for  the  general  purposes  of 
navigation.  To  remove  these  impediments  effectually 
and  permanently  would  require  immense  sums  of  money, 
so  that  the  advantages  which  may  ultimately  be  derived 
from  the  navigation  of  this  section  of  the  river  must 
necessarily  be  deferred  to  a  future  period. 

The  next  flourishing  town  on  the  banks  of  this  fine 
river  is  Owego,  which  is  delightfully  situated  upon  its 
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right  bank ;  and  from  this  point  there  is  a  railroad  to 
Ithaca  on  the  Cayuga  Lake,  and  from  thence  there  is  a 
water  communication  with  the  Great  Lakes.  At  this 
point  the  high  lands  in  some  measure  fall  off  from  their 
usual  abruptness,  and  recede  to  a  greater  distance,  so 
that  the  valley  in  the  vicinity  of  Owego  is  broader  than 
usual,  although  not  exceeding  from  two  to  three  miles. 
For  the  most  part  the  extent  of  the  river  flats  or  mea¬ 
dows  is  less  than  a  mile,  and  in  many  instances  narrowed 
to  less  than  one  half  of  that  extent ;  and  although  the 
width  of  the  valley  is  continually  varying  in  almost 
every  mile,  yet  the  general  character  of  the  river  con¬ 
tinues  the  same,  meandering  majestically  along  between 
grass-grown  or  shady  banks  adorned  as  yet  with  a  va¬ 
riety  of  forest  trees ;  its  channel  presenting  alternate 
deep  pools  arid  bars  of  sand  or  gravel  at  every  bend  of 
the  river ;  whilst  scarcely  any  rocks  are  found  in  the 
current  of  the  stream.  From  Binghamton  to  Owego 
its  course  is  nearly  west ;  but  having  passed  the  latter 
town,  it  runs  to  the  south-west  for  some  distance ;  and 
before  it  reaches  Tioga  Point,  where  it  receives  the  waters 
of  the  Chemung  (one  of  its  largest  tributaries),  it  has 
taken  a  direction  due  south.  On  the  promontory  between 
the  two  rivers  is  situated  most  delightfully  the  town  of 
Tioga  Point  or  Athens,  a  few  miles  north  of  which  the 
river  has  once  more  entered  the  state  of  Pennsylvania ; 
and  although  from  the  northern  to  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  state  its  general  course  is  nearly  due  south,  yet 
within  these  limits  it  may  be  observed  flowing  towards 
every  point  of  the  compass.  This  is  the  more  remarkable, 
since,  having  its  origin  in  a  country  of  considerable  ele¬ 
vation,  there  is  necessarily  a  great  fall  or  descent  in  its 
course  towards  the  sea.  The  Chemung  river  is  navi¬ 
gable  for  rafts  and  arks  to  the  distance  of  50  or  60  miles 
above  its  junction  with  the  Susquehanna;  and  although 
it  at  present  flows  through  a  district  of  country  but 
thinly  peopled,  yet,  as  extensive  beds  of  bituminous  coal 
have  been  discovered  towards  its  source,  it  is  probable 
that  future  generations  will  find  the  Chemung  a  con¬ 
venient  outlet  for  an  article  the  demand  for  which  will 
almost  daily  increase. 

Space  cannot  here  be  afforded  to  notice  every  growing 
town  and  village  which  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  have 
planted  by  this  favourite  river ;  but  one  of  the  principal 
of  these  is  Tawanda,  in  Bradford  county.  Not  far  from 
this  is  Sheshequin,  one  of  the  principal  Indian  settle¬ 
ments  in  the  northern  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  and  which 
they  finally  abandoned  about  the  time  of  the  Wyoming 
masssacre.  Below  Tawanda  the  course  of  the  river  is 
south-easterly  until  after  it  has  entered  the  romantic 
county  of  Luzerne.  And  here  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
although  its  wrhole  course  is  accompanied  by  ranges  of 
hills,  which,  in  some  situations,  may  justly  aspire  to  be 
called  mountains,  the  most  formidable  chain  it  has 
hitherto  met  with  is  that  which  intersects  the  whole 
country,  passing  through  the  northern  part  of  Luzerne 
county.  Here  the  scenery  is  unusually  grand,  but  wild 
and  romantic  to  an  extraordinary  degree ;  for  the  abrupt 
and  lofty  precipices  plainly  indicate  where  the  pent-up 
waters  have  forced  their  way  through  the  rocky  barriers. 
For  several  miles  the  chafed  and  troubled  stream  literally 
fills  the  narrow  chasm  which  here  constitutes  the  valley 
of  the  Susquehanna;  there  not  being  sufficient  space 
even  for  the  track  of  the  wild  deer  along  the  sides  of  the 
steep  declivities.  Yet  even  here  the  enterprising  Ame¬ 
ricans  are  projecting  a  railroad  to  communicate  with  the 
vallev  of  the  Chemung,  and  also  with  the  railroad  at 
present  ending  at  Owego.  About  eight  miles  north  of 
Wilksbarre,  the  Lackawannock,  a  considerabla  stream 
flowing  from  the  north-east,  falls  into  the  Susquehanna. 
But  it  ought  to  have  been  observed,  that  20  miles  to  the 
north  of  this  it  receives  ths  waters  of  the  Tunkhannock, 
from  the  mouth  of  which  a  direct  line  across  the  country 
to  the  Great  Bend  would  scarcely  be  30  miles,  while  fol¬ 


lowing  the  valley  of  the  river  between  these  two  points 
the  distance  would  exceed  100  miles.  The  valley  of  the 
Lackawannock  abounds  with  anthracite  coal,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  a  canal  has  been  opened  along  the  valley 
of  the  Susquehanna,  where  the  river  does  not  afford 
secure  navigation ;  and  there  is  a  railroad  from  the  east¬ 
ward  communicating  with  the  Hudson  and  Delaware 
canal,  by  which  the  Lackawannock  coals  are  sent  to  the 
cities  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and  all  the  inter¬ 
mediate  sections  of  the  country. 

Wilksbarre  is  one  of  the  most  noted  places  along  the 
whole  course  of  this  interesting  river.  At  the  distance  of 
one  mile  from  the  northern  extremity  of  this  town,  but 
on  the  contrary  side  of  the  river,  and  near  to  where  it  is 
at  present  crossed  by  a  handsome  covered  bridge,  is  the 
site  of  the  small  hamlet  of  Wyoming,  where  the  scene 
of  Campbell’s  ‘  Gertrude  ’  is  laid.  Hamlet  at  the  present 
day  there  is  none ;  indeed,  at  the  period  of  the  massacre, 
which  was  perpetrated  at  and  about  this  place,  the  abodes 
of  the  adventurous  settlers  were  thinly  scattered  along 
the  valley,  to  which  the  original  Indian  name  (Wyoming) 
was  then  attached.  There  were  small  stockade  forts  in 
different  parts  of  the  settlement,  for  the  expelled  Indians 
had  often  made  incursions  into  this  part  of  the  valley ; 
but  the  principal  one  in  the  vicinity  of  which  I  am 
treating  was  that  in  the  village  of  Wilksbarre.  These 
stockade  forts  consisted  of  low  buildings  formed  of 
squared  logs  of  timber,  surrounded  by  a  “  stockade,”  or 
fence,  of  stout  poles,  securely  fixed  in  the  ground,  and 
pointed  at  the  top  to  prevent  the  Indians  from  climbing 
over  them.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Wilksbarre  the 
valley  of  the  Susquehanna  is  broader  than  usual,  being 
fully  two  miles  across  what  is  provincially  called  the 
“river  flats;”  while  the  quality  of  the  soil  is  not  sur¬ 
passed  in  any  part  of  the  state.  Before  quitting  this 
interesting  place,  it  may  be  stated,  that  at  present  there 
are  no  “  ruined  walls ;”  for  I  suspect  they  were  purely 
the  creation  of  the  poet’s  fancy ;  inasmuch  as  when  a 
young  settlement,  such  as  Wyoming  then  was,  has  been 
sacked  and  burned,  the  wooden  walls  “  leave  not  a  trace 
behind.”  One  lone  tenement  is  all  that  at  present  con¬ 
stitutes  Wyoming ;  and  although  there  is  nothing  re¬ 
maining  to  mark  this  field  of  blood,  save  two  or  three 
“  gentle  mounds,”  to  tell  where  warriors  rest,  yet  scarcely 
a  stranger  ever  visits  this  part  of  the  country  without 
wandering  over  the  grassy  plain,  the  scene  of  the  massacre 
of  Wyoming. 

The  mountains  which  bound  this  part  of  the  valley  are 
of  great  altitude,  particularly  the  Broad  Mountain  on  the 
eastern  side;  for  where  the  Philadelphia  turnpike-road 
reaches  Wilksbarre,  it  is  by  a  continual  and  pretty  steep 
descent  of  four  miles.  Along  the  brow  of  this  mountain 
there  are  inexhaustible  beds  of  anthracite  coal,  which  is 
transported  in  considerable  quantities  to  the  more  popu¬ 
lous  towns  and  districts  between  this  and  the  sea-board. 
From  a  few  miles  north  of  Wilksbarre  the  course  of  the 
river  is  south-west  until  it  receives  the  waters  of  its 
sister  stream,  the  west  branch  of  the  Susquehanna.  The 
chief  towns  along  this  section  of  its  course  are  Berwick, 
Bloomsburg,  Danville,  Sunbury,  and  Northumberland, 
all  pleasantly  situated  in  this  far-famed  valley  ;  but  the 
last-named  particularly  so  on  the  point  of  land  at  the 
confluence  of  these  two  noble  rivers,  where  also  the  north 
and  west  branch  canals  meet.  At  the  present  period  a 
number  of  respectable  English  families  are  resident  in 
the  town  and  neighbourhood.  The  west  branch  is  navi¬ 
gated  by  steam-boats  50  or  60  miles  above  Northum¬ 
berland.  After  the  union  of  the  two  branches  the  course 
of  the  river  is  nearly  due  south  until  it  receives  another 
large  tributary  from  the  west,  namely,  the  Juniata  river, 
after  which  it  once  more  inclines  to  the  south-east.  The 
waters  of  all  these  tributaries  are  pure  and  transparent  as 
it  is  possible  for  mountain-streams  to  be,  and  abundantly 
stocked  with  various  sorts  of  fish  of  excellent  qualify . 
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No  trout  in  the  world  is  superior  to  what  the  upland 
creeks  and  streams  and  lakes  of  Pennsylvania  yield  ;  and 
in  the  shad  season  those  caught  in  the  Susquehanna  are 
esteemed  superior  to  all  others!  In  the  vicinity  where 
the  Juniata  falls  into  this  river,  and  for  some  distance 
both  above  and  below,  the  channel  is  a  good  deal  ob¬ 
structed  by  rocks,  and  the  valley  is  narrow  and  excessively 
rugged.  Below  this,  however,  the  high  lands  recede  to  a 
considerable  distance  ;  and  here,  for  the  first  time,  the 
Susquehanna  flows  through  a  district  of  country  so  open 
that  it  cannot  with  propriety  be  any  longer  termed  a 
valley.  Its  channel  also  becomes  wider  and  shallower, 
and  numerous  islands  are  formed  as  it  glides  gently 
along.  The  principal  town  along  this  part  of  its  course 
is  Harrisburg,  the  capital  of  Pennsylvania,  or  rather  the 
seat  of  government  for  that  state,  and  the  place  where  the 
members  of  the  legislature  annually  assemble.  It  is  de¬ 
lightfully  situated  along  the  eastern  margin  of  the  river, 
in  a  very  beautiful  part  of  the  country  ;  and  a  very  fine 
covered  bridge,  resting  on  an  island  in  the  centre  of  the 
river,  was  erected  about  twenty  years  ago.  Before  it 
reaches  the  unbroken  and  level  country  bordering  upon 
Maryland  there  is  one  more  range  of  hills,  of  moderate 
elevation,  which  it  has  to  encounter  in  its  downward 
course ;  which  having  passed,  it  forms  the  bouudary- 
line  between  York  and  Lancaster  counties,  composing  by 
far  the  richest  agricultural  district  in  this  section  of  the 
United  States.  At  Columbia,  in  Lancaster  county,  it  is 
crossed  by  a  splendid  bridge  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  on 
the  great  western  route  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg. 

It  is  at  Columbia  that  a  large  portion  of  the  produce 
of  the  interior  of  the  country  brought  down  by  the  river 
is  landed ;  for  from  this  place  to  Philadelphia  a  railroad 
was  completed  some  years  ago.  However,  although  the 
navigation  is  somewhat  difficult,  being  impeded  by  ledges 
of  rock,  a  vast  number  of  rafts  and  arks  pursue  their 
way  to  Port  Deposit,  a  small  town  or  landing-place  at  a 
short  distance  from  where  the  river  enters  the  head  of 
Chesapeake  Bay.  Port  Deposit  is  in  Maryland,  as  is 
also  Havre  de  Grace,  on  the  contrary  side  of  the  river, 
and  close  to  the  point  where  the  noble  Susquehanna 
surrenders  up  the  name  it  has  so  long  borne,  and  mixes 
its  mountain-waters  with  those  which  are  rolled  into  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  from  the  ocean.  Although  this  bay 
is  something  above  250  miles  in  length,  yet,  if  we  do 
not  include  the  numerous  inlets  which  branch  off  on  both 
sides,  it  is  rarely  more  than  12  or  15  miles  wide,  and  in 
some  places  scarcely  exceeding  half  of  that  distance.  It 
indisputably  affords  the  best  fishing -ground  of  any  inlet 
in  the  United  States ;  and  the  variety  and  number  of  the 
aquatic  birds  that  haunt  the  shores  and  waters  of  this 
extensive  bay  can  scarcely  be  credited  by  those  who  have 
not  had  opportunities  of  seeing  and  judging  for  them¬ 
selves. 

In  taking  leave  of  the  Susquehanna  two  or  three 
remarks  appear  to  suggest  themselves.  Although  its 
popularity  is  not  surpassed  by  any  river  on  the  American 
continent,  yet,  in  respect  to  its  size,  it  scarcely  ranks 
above  rivers  of  the  third  magnitude.  From  the  point 
where  it  has  its  source,  to  the  head  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay,  it  does  not  traverse  quite  four  degrees  of  latitude ; 
or  a  direct  line,  taken  from  Lake  Otsego  to  Havre  de 
Grace,  would  be  little  more  than  260  miles.  But  when 
we  consider  the  nature  of  the  country  through  which  it 
passes,  and  the  various  turnings  and  windings  it  makes 
in  the  mountainous  regions,  I  think  we  may  safely  con¬ 
clude  that  it  runs  more  than  double  that  distance,  or 
probably  not  much  short  of  600  miles.  In  the  depth  of 
winter  it  freezes  over  from  its  rise  to  its  mouth ;  and  as 
snow  falls  to  a  great  depth  on  the  mountains  among 
which  it  winds  its  devious  course,  when  sudden  thaws 
occur  the  ice  is  broken  up,  and  sweeps  everything  before 
it  to  destruction.  Fences  and  bridges,  and  even  the 
■wooden  buildings  of  the  country,  are  carried  away  by 


these  sudden  breakings  up  ;  and  the  trees  along  the 
banks  of  the  river  are  cut  asunder  by  the  immense 
sheets  of  ice.  In  summer  the  water  subsides  to  such  an 
extent  that  even  where  it  has  become  a  river  of  large 
size,  on  many  of  the  shallow  banks  and  bars  it  may  be 
safely  forded.  It  is  the  most  beautiful  summer  river  I 
ever  beheld  ;  but  when  swollen  by  winter  torrents,  there 
are  no  bounds  to  its  furious  raging. 

Making  of  Butter.— We  always  got  up  at  five  o’clock  in 
summer,  and  even  before  on  churning  mornings, — in  winter, 
at  half-past  five  or  six.  We  milked  the  cows  the  very  first 
thing,  and  put  the  milk  through  the  strainer  into  the  trays. 
If  it  was  winter,  and  the  cows  had  any  turnips  to  eat  mixed 
with  their  other  food,  we  put  a  little  hot  water,  in  which  a 
small  quantity  of  saltpetre  had  been  dissolved,  into  the 
trays,  before  pouring  in  the  milk,  which  is  serviceable  in 
taking  off  the  strong  flavours  of  turnip ;  and  we  always 
kept  saltpetre  dissolved  in  water,  pretty  strong,  and  added 
a  little  besides  to  the  cream  every  time  we  took  it  up  to 
save  it  for  churning.  If  it  so  happened  that  it  was  stronger 
than  ordinary,  and  nothing  else  would  do,  we  scalded  it 
slowly  over  a  fire;  but  there  is  always  a  loss  in  this,  and 
therefore  we  were  glad  to  do  without  it  if  we  could :  winter 
and  summer  we  strewed  a  little  salt  in  our  milk-trays,  and 
found  the  cream  thrown  up  was  the  thicker ;  but  it  must 
be  a  very  little,  or  your  cream  is  spoilt  for  other  purposes. 
We  churned  three  times  a  week  in  the  summer,  twice  in 
the  winter,  which,  in  our  sized  dairy,  was  sufficiently  often, 
and  I  have  no  idea  that  from  November  to  March  the 
cream  takes  any  harm  or  the  butter  is  the  worse  for  even  a 
week’s  gathering,  but  certainly  if  you  go  beyond  that  time 
it  is  not  so  good ;  and  I  should  recommend,  with  the  first 
mild  days,  that  you  shorten  your  time  of  keeping,  if  you  can 
get  cream  enough  for  your  churn.  At  the  same  time  let 
no  one  suppose  that  fresh  cream  will  not  make  good  butter 
— I  have  sometimes  made  it  beautiful  from  cream  that  has 
stood  only  twelve  hours.  Good  dairywomen  ought  to  have 
churns  of  two  sizes,  that  they  may  not  be  obliged  to  keep 
their  cream  too  long  in  order  to  accommodate  the  quantity 
to  the  churn.  We  always  washed  the  inside  of  the  churn 
well  with  quite  cold  water  in  summer,  and  in  winter  with 
warm,  because  we  found  it  was  better  that  the  cream  should 
be  neither  quite  warm  nor  cold.  It  churns  better  and  more 
certainly  if  it  is  at  a  pretty  equal  temperature.  But  it  is 
not  to  be  told  what  care  is  necessary  to  make  the  work  go 
on  even  and  regular.  A  few  hurrying  dashing  strokes, 
this  way  or  that  way,  may  spoil  the  whole  ;  nobody  should 
ever  be  trusted  but  a  steady  sort  of  quiet  person,  who  will 
make  no  child’s  play  of  it,  but  move  like  clock-work :  there 
is  not  any  thing  in  life  more  disagreeable  than  butter  that 
has  been  churned  so  fast  as  to  come  warm  and  oily  and 
rancid.  When  it  is  once  fairly  come  it  should  be  taken 
out  of  the  churn,  and  the  milk  let  off,  and  the  churn 
washed  with  cold  water ;  and  then,  if  you  have  to  salt  it, 
you  cannot  do  it  better  than  by  putting  it  into  the  churn 
again  with  a  little  salt  or  strong  salt  and  water;  this  will 
do  the  business  better  than  working  in  salt  by  hand, 
though  perhaps  you  will  have  to  add  a  little  in  that  way 
afterwards,  as  you  cannot  be  too  careful  against  over-salting: 
when  you  have  taken  your  butter  out  the  second  time  you 
should  work  it  up  either  by  hand  in  a  tub  moistened  with 
cold  water ;  or,  if  your  hand  is  not  a  cool  one,  there  is  a  kind 
of  wooden  hand  in  use  in  some  dairies,  which  I  should  re¬ 
commend.  It  is  a  short  roller  about  the  thickness  of  a 
common  rolling-pin,  but  with  a  handle  at  top  like  the  handle 
of  a  brush.  This  instrument  we  used  also  to  use  for  work¬ 
ing  our  butter,  and  every  now  and  then  we  used  to  take  up 
a  good  lump  and  throw  it  down  in  the  keeler  to  get  rid  of 
the  water.  The  keeler  stood  on  legs  about  as  high  as  a 
table,  and  had  a  hole  and  a  plug  in  the  bottom  to  let  the 
water  out.  When  we  had  worked  it  enough  we  made  it  up 
into  shapes  or  rolls  of  a  pound  each,  and  some  we  made 
into  pats  for  the  family.  We  laid  it  in  the  coolest  place 
possible  on  a  marble  slab,  never  in  water,  which  is  a  very 
bad  way,  for  it  draws  the  salt  out  and  makes  the  part  that 
is  in  the  w7ater  look  white  and  party-coloured.  We  always 
covered  it  over -with  a  thin  cloth.  We  drank  the  butter¬ 
milk,  and  also  gave  it  to  the  pigs. — The  Guide  to  Service. 
The  Dairy-Maid. 
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BRITISH  WILD  BATTLE 


[The  Wild  Cattle  of  Cliillingham  Park.] 


The  park  of  Chillingham  Castle  in  Northumberland,  the 
seat  of  the  Earl  of  Tankerville,  has  long  been  celebrated 
for  possessing  a  breed  of  cattle  of  great  beauty,  but  per¬ 
fectly  wild  in  their  habits.  The  park  itself  is  very  ancient. 
It  was  of  considerable  importance  as  early  as  the  reign 
of  King  John,  about  which  time,  viz.,  in  1220,  the  church 
of  Chillingham  was  built,  for  the  repair  of  which  the 
vicar  was  to  be  allowed  (by  an  agreement  with  Robert 
de  Muschamp)  as  much  timber  as  he  required  from  the 
Great  Wood  of  Chillingham.  “  The  more  ancient  part 
of  the  castle  also  appears  to  have  been  built  in  the  next 
reign,  that  of  Henry  III.,  since  which  it  has  been  held, 
without  interruption,  by  the  family  of  Grey.  At  what 
period  or  by  what  process  the  park  became  enclosed,  it 
is  impossible  to  say ;  but  it  was  closely  bounded  by  the 
domains  of  the  Percies  on  the  one  side,  and  by  the  Hib- 
burne’s  on  the  other,  the  latter  of  whom  had  been  seated 
Vol.  VII. 


there  since  the  time  of  King  John ;  and  as  the  chief 
branch  of  the  Greys  always  made  Chillingham  their  prin¬ 
cipal  residence,  until  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Lord 
Ossulston,  by  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Ford  lord  Grey,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  in 
order  to  secure  their  cattle,  wild  and  tame,  they  had  re¬ 
course  to  an  enclosure  probably  at  an  early  period.”*  At 
the  last  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  at  Newcastle, 

much  interest  was  excited  bv  a  communication  from  Mr. 

%/ 

Ilindmarsh,  in  which  he  gave  the  result  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  inspection  of  these  cattle,  and  every  information  he 
could  collect  with  reference  to  their  habits  and  history  : 
of  the  latter,  little  knowledge  could  be  gleaned  except 
from  tradition,  and  even  from  this  source  nothing  but  the 
most  trivial  details.  The  noble  proprietor  afforded  Mr. 
Hindmarsh  every  assistance  in  the  prosecution  of  his  in- 
*  Lord  Tankerville’s  Letter  to  Mr.  Ilindmarsh. 
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quiries,  and  addressed  to  him  a  letter  (read  at  the  meet¬ 
ing)  containing  every  information  he  was  possessed  of 
with  respect  to  the  animals  in  question. 

They  are  extremely  beautiful  in  form,  the  hack  is 
straight,  legs  short,  horns  of  a  fine  texture,  bending  for¬ 
wards  and  upwards ;  the  skin  is  thin,  and  of  a  white 
colour,  but  the  muzzle  is  brown,  the  inside  of  the  ears 
red  or  brown,  and  the  eyes,  eyelashes,  and  tips  of  the 
horns  black.  The  bulls  have  a  little  coarse  hair  on  their 
neck,  but  no  mane. 

There  are  about  eighty  in  the  herd,  comprising  twenty- 
five  hulls,  forty  cows,  and  fifteen  steers,  of  various  ages. 
In  their  habits  they  have  all  the  characteristics  of  wild 
animals,  with  many  curious  peculiarities,  which  the  Earl 
of  Tankerville  thus  describes  : — “  They  are  fierce  when 
pressed,  but,  generally  speaking,  very  timorous,  moving 
off  on  the  appearance  of  any  one,  even  at  a  great  distance ; 
yet  this  varies  very  much  in  different  seasons  of  the  year, 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  approached. 
In  summer  I  have  been  for  several  weeks  at  a  time  with¬ 
out  getting  a  sight  of  them, — they,  on  the  slightest  ap¬ 
pearance  of  any  one,  retiring  into  a  wood,  which  serves 
them  as  a  sanctuary.  On  the  other  hand,  in  winter, 
when  coming  down  for  food  into  the  inner  park,  and  be¬ 
ing  in  contact  with  the  people,  they  will  let  you  almost 
come  among  them,  particularly  if  on  horseback.  But 
then  they  have  also  a  thousand  peculiarities.  They  will 
be  feeding  sometimes  quietly,  when,  if  any  one  appear 
suddenly  near  them — particularly  coming  down  the  wind — 
they  will  be  struck  with  a  sudden  panic,  and  gallop  off, 
running  one  after  another,  and  never  stopping  till  they  get 
into  their  sanctuary.  It  is  observable  of  them,  as  of  red 
deer,  that  they  have  a  peculiar  faculty  of  taking  advantage 
of  the  irregularities  of  the  ground,  so  that  on  being  dis¬ 
turbed,  they  may  traverse  the  whole  park,  and  yet  you 
hardly  get  a  sight  of  them.  Their  usual  mode  of  retreat 
is  to  get  up  slowly,  set  off  in  a  walk,  then  a  trot,  and  sel¬ 
dom  begin  to  gallop  till  they  have  put  the  ground  between 
you  and  them  in  the  manner  that  I  have  described. 

. . , .  They  have  a  peculiar  cry,  more  like  that  of  a  wild  beast 

than  that  of  ordinary  cattle . When  they  come  down  into 

the  lower  part  of  the  park,  which  they  do  at  stated  hours, 
they  move  like  a  regiment  of  cavalry  in  single  files,  the 
bulls  leading  the  van,  as  in  retreat  it  is  the  bulls  that 
bring  up  the  rear.  Lord  Ossulston  was  witness  to  a  cu¬ 
rious  way  in  which  they  took  possession,  as  it  were,  of 
some  new  pasture  recently  laid  open  to  them.  It  was  in 
the  evening  about  sunset.  They  began  by  lining  the 
front  of  a  small  wood,  which  seemed  quite  alive  with  them, 
when  all  of  a  sudden  they  made  a  dash  forward  altogether 
in  a  line,  and  charging  close  by  him  across  the  plain, 
they  then  spread  out,  and  after  a  little  time  began  feeding. 
Of  their  tenacity  of  life  the  following  is  an  instance.  An 
old  bull  being  to  be  killed,  one  of  the  keepers  had  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  separate  him  from  the  rest  of  the  herd,  which 
were  feeding  in  the  outer  park.  This  the  bull  resented, 
and  having  been  frustrated  in  several  attempts  to  join 
them  by  the  keeper’s  interposing  (the  latter  doing  it  in¬ 
cautiously),  the  bull  made  a  rush  at  him  and  got  him 
down  ;  he  then  tossed  him  three  several  times,  and  after¬ 
wards  knelt  down  upon  him,  and  broke  several  of  his 
ribs.  There  being  no  other  person  present  but  a  boy, 
the  only  assistance  that  could  be  given  him  was  by  letting 
k>ose  a  deer-hound  belonging  to  Lord  Ossulston,  which 
immediately  attacked  the  bull,  and  by  biting  his  heels 
drew  him  off  the  man  and  eventually  saved  his  life.  The 
bull,  however,  did  not  leave  the  keeper,  but  kept  con¬ 
tinually  watching  and  returning  to  him,  giving  him  a 
toss  from  time  to  time.  In  this  state  of  things,  and  while 
the  dog,  with  singular  sagacity  and  courage,  was  holding 
the  bull  at  bay,  a  messenger  came  up  to  the  castle,  when 
all  the  gentlemen  came  out  with  their  rifles,  and  com¬ 
menced  a  fire  upon  the  bull,  principally  by  a  steady 
good  marksman  from  behind  a  fence  at  the  distance  of 


twenty-five  yards  ;  but  it  was  not  till  six  or  seven  balls 
had  actually  entered  the  head  of  the  animal  (one  of  them 
passing  in  at  the  eye)  that  he  at  last  fell.  During  the 
whole  time  he  never  flinched  nor  changed  his  ground, 
merely  shaking  his  head  as  he  received  the  several  shots.”* 

In  addition  to  the  above  statement  of  their  habits,  Mr. 
Hindmarsh  noticed  that,  like  most  wild  animals  who  herd 
in  considerable  numbers,  frequent  fights  for  supremacy 
occur,  until  a  few  of  the  most  powerful  subdue  the  others, 
and  the  mastery  is  no  longer  disputed.  A  curious  ac¬ 
count  by  Mr.  Bailey,  of  Chillingham,  of  their  mode  of 
attack  when  perseveringly  pursued  may  be  found  in  Cul- 
ley’s  ‘  Observations  on  Live  Stock  — ■“  At  the  first 
appearance  of  any  person  they  set  off  in  full  gallop,  and 
at  the  distance  of  about  200  yards  make  a  wheel  round 
and  come  boldly  up  again,  tossing  their  heads  in  a  me¬ 
nacing  manner ;  on  a  sudden  they  make  a  full  stop  at 
the  distance  of  forty  or  fifty  yards,  looking  wildly  at  the 
object  of  their  surprise,  but  upon  the  least  motion  being 
made  they  all  again  turn  round,  and  fly  of*  with  equal 
speed,  but  not  to  the  same  distance,  forming  a  shorter 
circle,  and  again  returning  with  a  bolder  and  more 
threatening  aspect  than  before :  they  approach  piuch 
nearer,  probably  within  thirty  yards,  when  they  again 
make  another  stand,  and  again  fly  off :  this  they  do  seve¬ 
ral  times,  shortening  their  distance  and  advancing  nearer 
and  nearer,  till  they  come  within  such  a  short  distance 
that  most  people  think  it  prudent  to  leave  them,  not 
choosing  to  provoke  them  further.”  Mr.  Bailey  has  no¬ 
ticed  a  circumstance  adverted  to  by  Mr.  Hindmarsh  in 
his  communication  to  the  Association,  which,  more  per¬ 
haps  than  any  other  habit,  evinces  the  wild  character  of 
these  animals.  “When  the  cows  calve,”  observes  Mr. 
Bailey,  “  they  hide  their  calves  for  a  week  or  ten  days  in 
some  sequestered  situation,  and  go  and  suckle  them  two 
or  three  times  a-day.  If  any  person  comes  near  the 
calves  they  clap  their  heads  close  to  the  ground,  and  lie 
like  a  hare  in  form,  to  hide  themselves.  This  is  a  proof 
of  their  native  wildness,  and  is  corroborated  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  circumstance  that  happened  to  the  writer  of  this 
narrative,  who  found  a  hidden  calf  two  days  old,  very 
lean  and  very  weak  :  on  stroking  its  head  it  got  up, 
pawed  two  or  three  times  like  an  old  bull,  bellowed  very 
loud,  stepped  back  a  few  steps,  and  bolted  at  his  legs 
with  all  its  force  :  it  then  began  to  paw  again,  bellowed, 
stepped  back,  and  bolted  as  before  ;  but  knowing  its  in¬ 
tentions,  and  stepping  aside,  it  missed  him,  fell,  and  was 
so  very  weak,  that  it  could  not  rise,  though  it  made 
several  efforts.  By  this  time  the  whole  herd  was 
alarmed,  and  coming  to  its  rescue  obliged  him  to  retire ; 
for  the  dams  will  allow  no  person  to  touch  their  calves  with¬ 
out  attacking  them  with  impetuous  ferocity.” 

When  one  of  the  herd  is  wounded,  or  becomes  feeble 
through  age  or  sickness,  the  rest  set  upon’it  and  gore  it 
to  death.  But  before  they  attain  the  age  of  eight  or 
nine  years,  the  parkkeeper  generally  has  them  killed. 
When  slaughtered  they  weigh  from  38  to  42  stones. 
They  have  been  proved  to  be  capable  of  being  domesti¬ 
cated,  for  one  which  was  caught  and  kept,  became  as 
tame  as  the  common  ox,  throve  as  well  as  anv  short- 
horned  steer  could,  and  in  its  prime  was  computed  to  weigh 
65  stones. 

With  respect  to  the  history  of  the  Chillingham  cattle 
we  have  already  said  that  little  is  decidedly  known ;  many 
conjectures  have  been  started,  but  the  premises  on  which 
they  have  been  founded  are  not  so  unobjectionable  as  to 
prevent  some  opposition  to  the  conclusions  thence  drawn. 
The  present  possessor  can  only  refer  to  the  memories  of 
his  old  retainers,  to  whom  a  very  imperfect  account  of 
them  has  been  handed  down  from  their  forefathers,  but 
only  relating  to  the  period  during  which  they  have 
inhabited  the  park.  There  is  not  even  a  traditionary  ac- 

*  Letter  of  the  Earl  of  Tankerville— vide  the  ‘  Athenaeum 
No,  565,  August  25,  1838,“ 
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count  of  their  first  appearance,  or  of  the  herd  or  country 
from  whence  they  were  obtained.  At  the  end  of  the  last 
centurv  similar  cattle  existed  at  Barton  Constable,  York¬ 
shire,  and  at  Dunnlary  in  Dumfriesshire,  but  the  former 
were  destroyed  some  years  since  by  sickness,  and  the 
latter  gradually  became  extinct. 

There  are  similar  breeds  at  the  present  day  at  Lyme 
Park,  Cheshire  ;  Hamilton  Park  ;  Chartley  Park 
(Lord  Ferrers’s) ;  and  at  one  or  two  other  parks ;  but 
they  appear  to  vary  considerably  in  their  form  and 
habits.  Lord  Tank erville  thus  speaks  of  these: — “The 
first  [at  Lyme  Park]  I  have  not  seen,  but  they  are  de¬ 
scribed  as  of  a  different  colour  and  different  in  every 
respect.  Those  at  Hamilton,  or  rather  Chatelherault,  I 
have  seen,  and  they  in  no  degree  resemble  those  at  Chil- 
lingham.  They  have  no  beauty,  no  marks  of  high 
breeding,  no  wild  habits,  being  kept,  when  I  saw  them, 
in  a  sort  of  paddock ;  and  I  could  hear  no  history  or 
tradition  about  them  which  entitled  them  to  be  called 
wild  cattle.  Those  at  Chartley  Park,  on  the  contrary, 
closely  resemble  ours  in  every  particular ;  in  their  colour, 
except  some  small  difference  in  the  colour  of  their  ears 
(many  of  the  former  Chillingham  cattle  had  ears  of  a 
a  black  colour,  but  these  having  been  shot  by  the  keeper, 
the  colour  has  not  since  made  its  appearance),  their  size, 
general  appearance,  and,  as  well  as  I  could  collect,  in 
their  habits.”  It  is  supposed  by  Lord  Tankerville  and 
Mr.  Hindmarsh  that  the  Chillingham  breed  is  descended 
from  the  antient  wild  cattle  who  inhabited  the  Great 
Caledonian  Forest  extending  from  the  Tweed  to  Glasgow; 
and  Sir  Walter  Scott  appears  to  have  been  of  the  same 
opinion.  In  his  ballad  ‘  Cadyow  Castle  ’  he  thus  de¬ 
scribes  the  supposed  original  breed  : — 

ct  Mightiest  of  all  the  beasts  of  chace 
That  roam  o’er  woody  Caledon, 

Crushing  the  forest  in  his  race, 

The  mountain  •bull  comes  thund’ring  on  ; 

Fierce  on  the  hunter’s  quiver’d  band 
He  rolls  his  eye  of  swarthy  glow, 

Spurns  with  black  hoof  and  horns  the  sand, 

And  tosses  high  his  mane  of  snow.” 

It  is  however  highly  probable  that  these  animals  are 
the  remains  of  a  breed  which  was  formerly  kept  tame  in 
the  farms  in  many  parts  of  England,  from  which  it  is 
supposed  they  had  been  allowed  to  wander  into  the  dense 
forests  which,  in  early  times,  covered  Britain,  and  to 
have  there  led  a  semi-wild  life  until  exterminated  (with 
the  exception  of  the  few  allowed  to  remain  in  the  parks 
of  the  nobility)  by  the  advance  of  civilization.  Wales, 
which  preserved  its  independence  and  ancient  manners 
longer  than  its  neighbours,  appears  to  have  possessed,  as 
late  as  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century,  a  breed  of 
cattle  strongly  resembling  those  of  Chillingham.  An 
early  record  speaks  of  a  hundred  white  cows  with  red 
ears  being  demanded  as  a  compensation  for  certain 
offences  against  the  princes  of  that  country ;  and  a  certain 
number  of  similar  cattle  were  rendered  in  acknowledge¬ 
ment  of  vassalage  by  the  Cambrian  princes  when  they 
did  homage  to  the  king  of  England.  It  is  also  related 
by  Speed  that  Maud  de  Breos,  in  order  to  appease  King 
John,  whom  her  husband  had  offended,  sent  to  his  queen 
a  present  from  Brecknockshire  of  400  cows  and  a  bull, 
all  white  with  red  ears  ;  and  there  have  been  many  fossil 
horns  discovered  in  many  parts  of  England,  which  in 
form  and  position  strongly  resemble  those  of  the  Chilling¬ 
ham  breed,  thus  proving  them  to  be  of  great  antiquity 
in  this  country,  and  not  confined  to  the  Caledonian 
forests.  Many  authors,  who  consider  the  common 
domestic  ox  as  a  type  of  the  Urus,  regard  these  wild 
cattle  as  the  immediate  descendants  from  that  ani¬ 
mal.  Mr.  Swainson  places  them  under  Urus,  but  he 
considers  the  domestic  cattle  as  distinct. 

Mr.  T.  Bell,  the  author  of  the  ‘  History  of  British 
Quadrupeds/  ranks  the  Urus,  the  Chillingham  ox,  and 
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the  common  domestic  ox  as  one  family ;  and  Cuvier  had 
previously  expressed  the  same  opinion.  But,  as  we  be¬ 
fore  observed,  no  decisive  proof  has  been  given  of  any  one 
of  the  opinions  which  have  been  put  forward  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  It  was  proposed  by  Sir  W.  Jardine,  at  the  meeting 
at  Newcastle,  that  if  the  courtesy  of  the  noble  proprietor 
would  permit  an  investigation,  some  competent  naturalist 
should  examine  them  and  report  upon  their  distinctive 
characteristics,  as  the  best  method  of  arriving  at  some 
conclusion  on  the  subject.  A  series  of  well  directed  ex¬ 
periments  on  the  intermixture  of  the  Chillingham  cattle 
with  the  domestic  breeds,  and  observations  on  the  fertile 
or  infertile  character  of  the  progeny,  is  recommended  by 
Mr.  T.  Bell,  as  a  means  of  determining  the  question  as 
to  the  two  animals  being  of  distinct  species.  The  sub¬ 
ject  is  one  of  great  interest  to  naturalists,  and  we  trust  it 
will  not  be  long  ere  something  more  satisfactory  will 
be  known  respecting  these  wild  cattle  of  Chillingham 
Park. 


ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  ALABASTER 
ORNAMENTS. 

There  are  but  few  substances,  whether  natural  or  arti¬ 
ficial,  which  afford  a  more  chaste  and  elegant  material 
for  the  construction  of  ornamental  articles,  than  Alabas¬ 
ter.  It  presents  to  the  eye  a  lovely  whiteness,  such  as 
we  are  accustomed  to  admire  in  the  finest  marble;  and 
it  also  presents  that  translucency,  or  semi-transparencv, 
which  forms  one  of  the  chief  points  of  attraction  in  the 
better  kinds  of  porcelain. 

The  term  Alabaster  is  applied  by  the  moderns  to  a 
species  of  gypsum,  or  sulphate  of  lime ;  but  among  the 
antient  writers  the  term  was  frequently  applied  to  a  box 
or  vase  for  holding  odoriferous  ointments.  These  toilette 
materials  are,  at  the  present  day,  much  esteemed  in  Asia ; 
and  the  alabaster  and  onyx  bottles  and  boxes  which  con¬ 
tain  them  form  a  considerable  article  of  traffic  with  the 
travelling  merchants  of  Hindustan. 

Alabaster  occurs  in  two  forms,  one  called  Compact 
Gypsum  and  the  other  Calcareous  Alabaster,  differing 
somewhat  in  the  chemical  nature  of  their  constituents, 
but  both  presenting  a  semi-transparent  kind  of  marble, 
which  is  susceptible  of  being  chiselled  into  the  forms  of 
vases,  busts,  &c.,  and  of  being  polished,  though  not  so 
highly  as  marble.  Some  specimens  are  purely  white, 
while  others  present  various  tints  of  colour,  which  are 
disposed  sometimes  in  bands  or  striae,  and  at  other 
times  in  cloud-like  masses :  these  give  rise  to  the  subor¬ 
dinate  distinction  of  onyx  alabaster  and  agate  alabaster. 
The  transparency  of  Alabaster  varies  according  to  the 
excellency  of  its  quality ;  in  general,  it  possesses  a  degree 
of  transparency  about  equal  to  what  is  observed  in  white 
wax. 

The  chief  places  in  Europe  from  whence  Alabaster  is 
obtained  are,  near  Coblentz  in  Germany, — in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Cluny  in  France, — and  at  Montaiout,  near 
Rome.  There  are  also  large  quantities  of  it  along  the 
Bristol  Channel  and  in  some  parts  of  Derbyshire.  At 
Montaiout  it  is  found  in  such  plenty,  and  affords  blocks 
which  are  at  the  same  time  so  purely  white  and  of  such 
large  size,  that  fullsized  statues  may  be  made  from  them. 
This  Alabaster  is  so  very  transparent,  that  it  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  instead  of  glass  as  a  material  for  windows.  There 
is  a  church  at  Florence,  of  which  the  windows  are  formed 
of  white  Alabaster,  each  window  being  15  feet  high,  and 
consisting  of  one  entire  slab,  which  is  worked  as  thin  as  the 
strength  of  the  substance  will  permit.  This  property  of 
transparency  is  frequently  taken  advantage  of,  by  placing 
a  lamp  within  an  alabaster  vase,  by  which  a  soft  and 
pleasing  light  is  diffused.  The  antients  were  aware  of 
this  property,  and  frequently  employed  Alabaster  to  soften 
the  light  of  their  temples,  and  make  it  harmonize  with 
the  solemnity  of  the  place. 
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In  some  cases  Alabaster  is  so  soft  as  to  be  easily  cut  with 
a  chisel,  without  the  use  of  a  mallet ;  wrhile  in  other  cases 
it  nearly  equals  marble  in  hardness.  The  formation  of 
busts,  vases,  &c.,  from  Alabaster,  is  a  species  of  sculp¬ 
ture,  in  which  the  block  is  hewn  away  by  chisels  and 
other  cutting  tools,  until  the  desired  form  is  attained,  as 
in  sculpture  generally.  The  Alabaster  is  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  cut  into  blocks  with  steel  saws,  and  then  fashioned 
by  means  of  chisels  and  knives, — the  block  being  some¬ 
times  fixed  in  a  bench,  sometimes  held  in  the  hand,  and 
in  some  cases  (such  as  the  making  of  vases)  turned  in  a 
lathe.  The  surface  is  smoothed  and  levelled  with  rasps 
and  fdes  of  different  degrees  of  fineness  ;  and  for  delicate 
details  of  ornament  fine  gravers  are  employed.  The 
ornaments,  when  finished,  are  smoothed  down  with  pumice 
and  polished  with  a  mixture  of  chalk,  soap,  and  milk, 
which  is  succeeded  by  rubbing  with  a  piece  of  flannel. 
This  manufacture  is  carried  on  very  extensively  at 
Florence,  Leghorn,  Milan,  and  other  parts  of  Italy,— and 
also  in  Derbyshire. 

But  the  most  remarkable  way  of  procuring  Alabaster 
ornaments  remains  to  be  described.  There  are  in  many 
parts  of  the  earth  hot  sulphurous  springs,  which  present 
a  turbid  whitish  appearance  as  they  emerge  from  the 
ground,  in  consequence  of  holding  in  partial  solution  a 
large  quantity  of  gypsum  and  chalk.  As  the  water  flows 
on,  and  loses  a  portion  of  its  heat,  carbonic  acid  escapes 
from  the  solid  matters  suspended  in  the  water,  and  solid 
earthy  particles  are  deposited, — thus  lining  the  bottom 
and  sides  of  the  channel  through  which  it  flows  with  real 
solid  Alabaster.  A  very  remarkable  spring  of  this  kind 
occurs  on  a  mountain  near  Radicofani  in  Tuscany :  it 
forms  the  source  of  the  little  river  Paglia,  and  supplies 
the  baths  of  St.  Philip. 

Now  this  alabastrine  deposit  suggested  to  Dr.  De 
Vegni  the  practicability  of  allowing  the  water  to  flow  into 
moulds  taken  from  bas-reliefs,  medallions,  &c.,  and  of 
thus  producing  alabaster  ornaments,  by  the  subsidence  of 
the  earthy  particles  into  the  moulds.  To  effect  this 
object,  he  collected  a  number  of  plaster  models  of  the 
best  bas-reliefs,  from  Rome  and  other  parts  of  Italy. 
From  these  plaster  models  moulds  of  sulphur  were  made 
in  the  following  manner : — The  model  was  rubbed  over 
with  boiled  linseed  oil,  and  surrounded  with  an  edging  of 
plaster,  of  the  same  height  as  the  intended  thickness  of 
the  alabaster  bas-relief.  Sulphur  in  a  melted  state  was 
then  poured  on  the  plaster  model  in  sufficient  quantity  t< 
fill  the  cell  or  trough.  When  cold,  the  model  was  taken  out 
of  the  sulphur,  leaving  the  latter  in  the  form  of  a  mould. 

The  mould  thus  made  was  placed  in  a  kind  of  wooden 
tub,  round  the  interior  circumference  of  which  was  a 
row  of  pegs,  on  which  the  mould  was  placed ;  and  at 
the  top  of  the  tub  were  placed  cross-bars,  thus  partially 
closing  the  mouth.  The  tub,  with  the  mould  within  it, 
was  now  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  hot-spring,  with  a 
provision  for  preventing  any  disturbance  of  position. 
The  water,  on  entering  the  tub,  was  divided  into  separate 
streams  by  the  cross-bars,  which  streams  dashed  against 
the  moulds,  and  deposited  the  earthy  particles  within  the 
latter,  until  the  wrhole  surface  of  the  mould  became,  by 
degrees,  encrusted  with  Alabaster.  The  hardness  of  the 
Alabaster  thus  produced  depended  a  good  deal  on  the 
obliquity  of  the  position  of  the  mould  in  the  spring  :  if 
the  mould  were  nearly  vertical,  so  that  the  water  could 
dash  against  it  with  full  force  as  it  rushed  along,  the  Ala¬ 
baster  acquired  a  compact,  hard,  and  heavy  texture  :  but 
if  the  mould  were  so  placed  that  the  water  could  deposit 
some  of  its  coarser  particles  before  it  entered  the  mould, 
the  Alabaster  became  whiter  and  more  delicate,  but 
softer.  In  general,  the  hardness  and  whiteness  of  the 
Alabaster  thus  produced  exceed  those  of  the  finest  Car¬ 
rara  marble. 

If  the  required  cast  were  thin,  the  mould  was  allowed 
to  remain  about  a  month  in  the  spring, — and  various 


lengths  of  time,  from  two  to  four  months,  were  required 
for  thicker  casts.  At  the  expiration  of  the  requisite  time 
the  tub  was  removed  from  the  water, — the  pegs  which 
supported  the  mould  were  removed  from  the  tub, — and 
the  alabastrine  incrustation  on  the  outside  of  the  mould 
gradually  and  carefully  broken  away.  A  smart  blow  on 
the  outside  of  the  tub  then  separated  the  sulphur  mould 
from  the  Alabaster  cast,  but  generally  with  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  former.  The  cast  was  then  removed  from  the 
tub  and  rubbed  briskly  with  a  stiff  hair-brush,  by  which 
it  was  completed. 

Dr.  De  Vegni  succeeded  in  giving  a  black,  or  in  some 
cases  a  flesh-colour  to  the  casts  thus  produced.  This  he 
effected  by  placing  a  vessel,  containing  a  colouring  sub¬ 
stance,  in  such  a  position  that  the  water  of  the  spring 
should  flow  through  this  colouring  matter  before  it 
reached  the  sulphur  mould,  and  thus  become  tinged  with 
the  colour.  In  some  instances,  also,  he  succeeded  in 
giving  different  colours  to  the  same  cast,  by  protecting 
certain  parts  of  the  mould  from  the  action  of  the  coloured 
water.  Thus  did  De  Vegni  set  on  foot  a  species  of  manu¬ 
facture  which  has  since  been  a  lucrative  source  of  profit, 
and  is,  we  believe,  still  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent. 

A  similar  mode  of  preparing  Alabaster  Ornaments  has 
been  adopted  in  some  parts  of  South  America.  At  a 
place  called  Guancavelica,  in  Peru,  there  is  a  spring 
which  rises  from  the  ground  in  a  boiling  hot  state,  and 
of  a  yellowish  white  colour,  arising  from  the  earthy  par¬ 
ticles  which  it  holds  in  partial  solution.  At  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  source  it  becomes  somewhat  cooled,  and 
deposits  calcareous  matter  in  such  vast  abundance,  that 
not  only  moulds  of  ornamental  objects  become  filled  with 
it  (similarly  to  the  Italian  method),  but  even  blocks  of 
stone  large  enough  for  building  purposes  are  obtained  by 
the  same  means ;  and  many  houses  in  the  neighbourhood 
are  built  of  the  Alabaster  thus  produced.  The  stone 
presents  a  hard  confusedly-crystallized  texture,  is  very 
beautiful  in  its  appearance,  and  is  susceptible  of  a  high 
polish.  Most  of  the  images  of  Saints  employed  by  the 
Catholics  of  Lima  in  their  religious  exercises  are  said  to 
be  formed  of  this  elegant  material. 

The  manufacture  of  Alabaster  in  our  own  country  is 
confined  to  the  products  of  the  chisel,  and  does  not 
extend  to  the  curious  sedimentary  casting  which  we  have 
just  described.  The  most  beautiful  varieties  of  the  purely 
white  Alabaster  are  selected  for  the  formation  of  small 
statues,  busts,  &c. ;  while  the  coloured  and  variegated 
kinds  are  formed  into  watch- stands,  pyramids,  and  other 
ornaments  which  are  familiar  to  most  persons. 


Filberts. — The  cultivation  of  filberts  is  peculiar  to 
Kent,  and  is  very  well  managed  there,  especially  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Maidstone.  They  do  not  require  a  very 
rich  soil,  but  grow  well  in  that  which  is  rocky  and  gravelly. 
The  ground  is  kept  clean  around  the  trees,  which  stand 
about  12  feet  apart.  They  are  very  carefully  pruned,  and 
one  stem  only  is  left  to  branch  out  a  few  inches  above  the 
ground ;  the  branches  are  trained  and  pruned  in  the  shape 
of  a  punchbowl,  and  are  not  allowed  to  run  above  four  or 
five  feet  high:  thus  they  will  bear  abundantly  and  be  very 
profitable.  When  the  filberts  are  gathered,  they  are  laid  to 
dry  in  the  sun  or  under  a  shed  exposed  to  the  air.  If  they 
are  well  dried  they  will  keep  good  for  several  years. — Penny 
Cyclopaedia* 


Of  all  parts  of  wisdom,  the  practice  is  the  best.  Socrates 
was  esteemed  the  wisest  man  of  his  time,  because  he  turned 
his  acquired  knowledge  into  morality,  and  aimed  at  good¬ 
ness  more  than  greatness. 
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DEMOSTHENES. 


[Demosthenes. — From  the  Drawing  by  Rubens  after  an  antique  Bust.] 


After  the  lapse  of  2000  years  it  might  almost  seem 
absurd  to  speak  of  party  spirit  as  affecting  our  judg¬ 
ments  of  the  great  men  of  antiquity.  But  the  same 
interests,  the  same  principles,  are  continually  recurring 
under  different  forms ;  so  that  those  who  think  and  feel 
deeply  upon  modern  politics  seldom  release  their  minds 
from  their  habitual  bias  in  speculating  on  the  events  of 
former  ages.  This  appears  most  remarkably  in  the  case 
of  Demosthenes,  who  has  been  represented  as  a  corrupt 
demagogue,  or  a  man  of  enlightened  patriotism,  as  the 
prejudices  of  historians  have  been  in  favour  of  republi¬ 
canism  or  monarchy  ;  and  the  scantiness  of  our  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  both  the  public  history  of  the  times  and 
the  private  history  of  the  individual  gives  the  more  room 
for  the  passions  to  affect  the  judgment  on  this  point. 
There  is  little  hazard  in  saying  that  the  truth  lies  in  the 
middle.  To  his  distinguished  personal  qualifications, 
the  brilliancy  of  his  talents,  and  his  supreme  excellence 
as  an  orator,  all  ages  have  borne  successive  and  con¬ 
current  witness. 

Demosthenes  was  born  about  385  or  384  years  before 
Christ,  when  Athens  had  reached  the  zenith  of  her  lite¬ 
rary  and  had  passed  that  of  her  political  glory.  Juvenal 
has  represented  him  slightingly  as  the  son  of  a  black¬ 
smith,  the  fact  being  that  the  elder  Demosthenes  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  various  branches  of  trade,  and,  among  others, 


was  owner  of  a  sword  manufactory.  His  maternal  grand¬ 
mother  was  a  Thracian  woman,  a  circumstance  noticeable 
because  it  enabled  his  enemies,  in  the  spirit  of  exaggera¬ 
tion  and  ill-will,  to  taunt  him  as  a  barbarian  and  here¬ 
ditary  enemy  of  his  country.  For  the  Greeks  in  general 
regarded  the  admixture  of  barbarian,  that  is,  other  than 
Greek  blood,  with  the  same  sort  of  contempt  and  dislike 
as  do  the  whites  of  America  the  taint  of  African  descent. 
Being  left  an  orphan  when  seven  years  old,  Demosthenes 
fell  into  the  hands  of  dishonest  guardians,  who  embezzled 
a  large  portion  of  the  property  which  his  father  had  be¬ 
queathed  to  him.  His  constitution  appears  to  have  been 
delicate :  and  it  mav  have  been  on  this  account  that  he 

*  J 

did  not  attend  the  gymnastic  exercises,  which  formed  a 
large  portion  of  the  education  of  youth  in  Greece  ;  exer¬ 
cises  really  important  where  neither  birth  nor  wealth  set 
aside  the  obligation  to  military  service  common  to  all 
citizens,  and  therefore  skill  in  the  use  of  arms,  strength, 
and  endurance  of  fatigue  and  hardship,  were  essential  to 
the  rich  as  well  as  to  the  poor.  It  may  have  been  on 
this  account  that  a  nickname  expressive  of  effeminacy 
was  bestowed  on  him,  which  was  afterwards  interpreted 
into  a  proof  of  unmanly  luxury  and  vicious  habits  :  in¬ 
deed  the  reproach  of  wanting  physical  courage  stuck  by 
him  through  life,  and  apparently  not  undeservedly. 
Another  nickname  which  he  obtained  was  that  of  “  viper.” 
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In  short,  the  extant  anecdotes  tend  pretty  uniformly  to 
show  that  his  private  character  was  harsh  and  unamiable. 

His  ambition  to  excel  as  an  orator  is  said  to  have  been 
kindled  by  hearing  a  masterly  and  much  admired  speech 
of  Callistratus.  For  instruction  he  resorted  to  Isseus, 
and,  as  some  say,  to  Isocrates,  both  eminent  teachers  of 
the  art  of  rhetoric.  He  had  a  stimulus  to  exertion,  in 
the  resolution  to  prosecute  his  guardians  for  abuse  of 
their  trust ;  and  having  gained  the  cause,  b.c.  364,  in 
the  conduct  of  which  he  himself  took  an  active  part,  re¬ 
covered,  it  should  seem,  a  large  part  of  his  property.  The 
orations  against  Aphobus  and  Onetor  profess  to  have 
been  delivered  in  the  course  of  the  suit ;  but  it  has  been 
doubted,  on  internal  evidence,  whether  they  were  really 
composed  by  him  so  early  in  life.  Be  this  as  it  may,  his 
success  emboldened  him  to  come  forward  as  a  speaker  in 
the  assemblies  of  the  people ;  on  what  occasion,  and  at 
what  time,  does  not  appear.  His  reception  was  discour¬ 
aging.  He  probably  had  underrated,  till  taught  by  ex¬ 
perience,  the  degree  of  training  and  mechanical  prepara¬ 
tion  requisite  at  all  times  to  excellence,  and  most  essential 
in  addressing  an  audience  so  alive  to  the  ridiculous  and 
so  fastidious  as  the  Athenians :  and  he  laboured  under 
physical  defects,  which  almost  amounted  to  disqualifica¬ 
tions.  His  voice  was  weak,  his  breath  short,  his  articu¬ 
lation  defective :  in  addition,  his  style  was  thought 
strained,  harsh,  and  involved.  Though  disheartened  by 
his  ill-success,  he  was  not  dismayed.  He  felt  (as  Sheri¬ 
dan  is  reported  to  have  expressed  himself  on  a  similar 
occasion)  that  it  was  in  him,  and  that  it  should  come  out ; 
and  he  was  encouraged  by  a  few  discerning  spirits.  One 
aged  man  who  had  heard  Pericles,  cheered  him  with  the 
assurance  that  he  reminded  him  of 'that  unequalled  orator, 
and  the  actor  Satyrus  pointed  out  the  faults  of  his  delivery, 
and  instructed  him  to  amend  them.  He  now  set  himself 
in  earnest  to  realize  his  notions  of  excellence ;  and  the 
singular  and  irksome  methods  which  he  adopted,  denot¬ 
ing  certainly  no  common  energy  and  strength  of  will, 
are  too  celebrated  and  too  remarkable  to  be  omitted, 
though  the  authority  on  which  they  rest  is  not  free  from 
doubt.  He  built  a  room  underground  to  practise  gesture 
and  delivery  without  molestation,  where  he  would  spend 
two  or  three  months  together,  shaving  his  head,  that  the 
oddity  of  his  appearance  might  render  it  impossible  to  go 
abroad,  even  if  his  resolution  should  fail.  The  defect  in 
his  articulation  he  cured  by  reciting  with  small  pebbles 
in  his  mouth.  His  lungs  he  strengthened  by  practising 
running  up  hill  while  repeating  verses.  Nor  was  he  less 
diligent  in  cultivating  mental  than  bodily  requisites,  ap¬ 
plying  himself  earnestly  to  study  the  theory  of  the  art,  as 
explained  in  books,  and  the  examples  of  the  greatest  mas¬ 
ters  of  eloquence.  Thucydides  is  said  to  have  been  his 
favourite  model,  insomuch  that  he  copied  out  his  History 
eight  times,  and  had  it  almost  by  heart. 

“  Meanwhile  his  pen  was  continually  employed  in 
rhetorical  exercises ;  every  question  suggested  to  him  by 
passing  events  served  him  for  a  topic  of  discussion,  which 
called  forth  the  application  of  his  attainments  to  the  real 
business  of  life.  It-  was  perhaps  as  much  for  the  sake  of 
such  practice  as  with  a  view  to  reputation  or  the  increase 
of  his  fortune  that  he  accepted  employment  as  an  advo¬ 
cate,  which,  until  he  began  to  take  an  active  part  in 

public  affairs,  was  offered  to  him  in  abundance . 

The  profession  of  an  advocate  itself  required  an  exten¬ 
sive  range  of  information.  Causes  especially  which  re¬ 
lated  to  contested  laws  or  decrees  generally  involved  a 
number  of  questions  that  called  for  a  large  share  of  poli¬ 
tical  and  legal  knowledge.  Demosthenes,  who,  from  the 
first,  was  always  looking  forward  to  the  widest  field  of 
action,  undoubtedly  did  not  content  himself  with  the  in¬ 
dispensable  study  of  the  Athenian  laws  and  constitution, 
nut  bestowed  no  less  earnest  attention  on  the  domestic 
affairs,  the  financial  resources,  and  the  foreign  relations  of 
the  commonwealth,  and  on  the  oolitical  divisions,  powers, 


and  interests  of  the  rest  of  Greece.  The  state  of  the 
finances  and  of  the  naval  and  military  establishments  of 
Athens,  the  defects  of  the  existing  system,  and  the  means 
of  correcting  them,  appear  more  particularly  to  have 
occupied  his  thoughts.” 

Such  was  the  process  by  which  he  became  confessedly 
the  greatest  orator  among  the  people  by  whom  eloquence 
was  cultivated  as  it  has  never  been  since  by  any  nation 
upon  earth.  Fie  brought  it  to  its  highest  stage  of  perfec¬ 
tion,  as  did  Sophocles  the  tragic  drama,  by  the  harmonious 
union  of  excellences  which  had  before  only  existed  apart. 
The  quality  in  his  writings  which  excited  the  highest 
admiration  of  the  most  intelligent  critics  among  his  coun¬ 
trymen  in  the  later,  critical  age,  was  the  Protean  versati¬ 
lity  with  which  he  adapted  his  style  to  every  theme,  so  as 
to  furnish  the  most  perfect  examples  of  every  order  and 
kind  of  eloquence.  They,  who  understood  and  felt  the 
beauty  of  his  compositions  in  a  degree  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  most  learned  foreigner,  were  aware  that,  with  all  their 
enthusiasm  of  delight,  they  could  but  faintly  conceive  the 
impression  which  that  which  they  heard  read  must  have 
produced  on  those  who  heard  it  animated  by  the  voice 
and  action  of  the  orator,  when  he  was  addressing  himself 
to  real  interests  and  passions.  This  however  is  a  subject 
on  which  it  would  be  foreign  to  our  present  purpose  to 
enlarge.  We  will  only  observe  that  Demosthenes,  like 
Pericles,  never  willingly  appeared  before  his  audience 
with  any  but  the  ripest  fruits  of  his  private  studies, 
though  he  was  quite  capable  of  speaking  on  the  impulse 
of  the  moment  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  reputation ; 
that  he  continued  to  the  end  of  his  career  to  cultivate  his 
art  with  unabated  diligence,  and  that  even  in  the  midst 
of  a  public  business  his  habits  were  known  to  be  those  of 
a  severe  student.”* 

Being  thus  in  possession  of  a  large  and  lucrative  prac¬ 
tice,  he  did  not  again  come  forward  in  public  business  till 
the  year  355,  in  which  he  delivered  the  oration  against 
Androtion  and  that  against  Leptines,  both  extant;  but 
these,  though  in  their  substance  political,  are  still  the 
forensic  addresses  of  an  advocate  pleading  for  his  client. 
His  first  appearance  as  a  public  adviser  was  made  b.c. 
354,  when  it  was  proposed  to  engage  hastily  in  war  with 
Persia.  This  project  he  combated  in  the  speech  on  the 
Symmories,  otherwise  called  “  De  Classibus,”  in  which, 
besides  pointing  out  the  danger  incurred  by  the  projected 
war,  he  suggests  a  plan  for  remodelling  and  improving 
the  Athenian  navy.  No  specific  mention  is  here  made  of 
the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  Philip,  King  of 
Macedonia ;  nor  does  it  a'ppear  that,  up  to  that  time,  any 
serious  alarm  had  been  felt  concerning  the  power  or  in¬ 
tentions  of  that  ambitious  prince.  The  first  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  that  just  jealousy  of  him,  which  became  the  lead¬ 
ing  principle  of  Demosthenes’s  life,  was  made  b.c.  352, 
when  the  orator  delivered  the  first  of  those  celebrated 
speeches  called  Philippics.  The  word  has  been  natural¬ 
ized  in  Latin  and  most  modern  European  languages  as  a 
concise  term  to  signify  indignant  invective.  But  this 
use  of  the  word  comes  rather  from  those  violent,  abusive 
speeches  against  Anthony,  which  Cicero,  whether  in 
respect  or  rivalry  of  his  great  predecessor,  chose  to  call 
Philippics,  than  from  the  speeches  of  Demosthenes,  who 
rarely  indulges  in  personal  vituperation,  and  indeed  conti¬ 
nually  sets  off  the  good  qualities  of  Philip,  his  energy 
and  abilities,  to  rouse  his  countrymen  into  emulation  of 
those  virtues. 

From  this  time  forward  it  was  the  main  object  of  De¬ 
mosthenes  to  inspire  and  keep  alive  in  the  minds  of  the 
Athenians  a  constant  jealousy  of  Philip’s  power  and  in¬ 
tentions,  and  to  unite  other  states  of  Greece  in  confederacy 
against  him.  The  policy  and  the  disinterestedness  of 
his  conduct  have  both  been  questioned ;  the  former  by 
those  who  have  judged,  from  the  event,  that  resistance  to 
the  power  of  Macedonia  was  but  rashly  to  accelerate  a 

*  Thirl  wall;  ‘  Hist,  of  Greece/  chap.  43. 
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certain  evil ;  the  latter  hy  those,  hoth  of  his  contempo¬ 
raries  and  among  posterity,  who  believe  thajt  he  received 
bribes  from  Persia  as  the  price  of  finding  employment  in 
Greece  for  an  enemy  whose  ambition  threatened  the  mo¬ 
narch  of  the  East.  With  respect  to  the  former,  however, 
it  was  at  least  the  most  generous  policy,  and  that  of  the 
elder  Athenians,  in  their  more  illustrious  days,  not  to 
await  the  ruin  of  their  independence  submissively,  until 
every  means  had  been  tried  of  averting  it :  for  the  latter, 
such  charges  are  hard  either  to  be  proved  or  refuted.  The 
character  of  Demosthenes  certainly  does  not  stand  above  the 
suspicion  of  pecuniary  corruption ;  but  it  has  not  been 
shown,  nor  is  it  necessary  or  probable  to  suppose,  that  his 
jealousy  of  Philip  of  Macedon  was  not  in  the  first  instance 
far-sighted  and  patriotic.  During  fourteen  years,  from 
352  to  338,  he  exhausted  every  resource  of  eloquence  and 
diplomatic  skill  to  check  the  progress  of  that  aspiring 
monarch;  and  whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  moral 
worth,  none  can  undervalue  the  genius  and  energy  which 
have  made  his  name  illustrious,  and  raised  a  memorial  of 
him  far  more  enduring  than  sepulchral  brass.  For  the 
history  of  his  efforts  during  this  period  we  must  refer 
the  reader  to  the  various  histories  of  Greece,  of  which 
this  is  too  obscure  and  complicated  a  portion  to  be  readily 
made  intelligible,  standing  thus  by  itself. 

[To  be  continued.] 

DIAMOND-WORKS  OF  SUMBHULPORE. 

The  district  of  Sumbhulpore  lies  on  both  banks  of  the 
Mahanadi,*  a  considerable  river  of  India,  which  runs 
from  west  to  east,  and  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The 
portion  to  the  north  of  the  river,  although  included 
within  the  British  territory,  is  but  little  known,  and 
much  of  it  is  almost  inaccessible.  The  wild  and  savage 
character  of  its  inhabitants  and  its  extreme  unhealthiness 
have  baffled  all  attempts  to  explore  it.  The  country  is 
mountainous;  it  abounds  in  gloomy  jungly  tracts  in¬ 
fested  with  poisonous  serpents  and  other  reptiles,  and 
concealing  the  haunts  of  tigers,  leopards,  panthers,  wild 
buffaloes,  and  the  other  ordinary  pests  of  Indian  forests. 
Occasionally  a  lion  has  been  found  in  them — a  rare 
animal  in  that  part  of  the  world.  The  most  northern 
portion  is  a  sort  of  table-land,  reaching  in  some  places  to 
a  height  of  nearly  six  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  covered  with  wood,  and  intersected  by  deep  ravines  ; 
these  afford  a  passage  to  a  number  of  small  rivers,  which 
in  the  dry  season  are  low  and  shallow,  and  filled  with 
weeds,  but  which  during  the  rains  become  furious  tor¬ 
rents,  carrying  every  thing  before  them.  The  plains  are 
rich  and  fertile,  producing  wheat,  rice,  and  sugar-cane, 
as  well  as  vast  quantities  of  Tikhor  (Curcuma  angusti- 
folia),  from  the  roots  of  which  the  natives  prepare  a  fari¬ 
naceous  powder,  which  is  equal  to  the  best  arrow-root. 

The  extreme  unhealthiness  of  this  region,  and  the  wild 
and  savage  character  of  its  inhabitants,  have  prevented 
any  very  efficient  attempts  to  explore  this  part  of  India, 
although  there  is  a  subject  of  interest  attached  to  it 
which  it  might  have  been  expected  would  have  led  to  its 
accurate  examination  in  spite  of  danger  or  disease — it 
abounds  in  gold  and  diamonds.  The  fact  is,  however, 
as  we  have  stated ;  no  attempts  have  been  made  to  open 
or  even  to  find  the  beds  which  contain  these  precious 
productions.  The  neglect  in  past  times  may  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  dislike  naturally  felt  by  the  petty 
sovereigns  of  the  country  to  the  interference  of  the  para¬ 
mount  Mohammedan  or  Mahratta  authority,  which 
would  certainly  have  followed  a  knowledge  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  mines.  These  chiefs  in  consequence  con¬ 
tented  themselves  with  the  acquisition  of  such  portions  of 
their  produce  as  were  washed  down  the  torrents  into  the 
larger  streams,  and  thence  to  the  Mahanadi,  where  cer¬ 
tain  castes  of  natives  are  employed  in  seeking  for  them. 
Since  the  year  1818,  when  the  province  came  into  the 

*  From  the  words  maha,  great,  aud  nadi,  river,  in  Sanscrit. 


hands  of  the  British  Government,  few  Europeans  have 
visited  the  mountains,  and  even  those  stationed  at  Sumb¬ 
hulpore  have  in  a  majority  of  instances  fallen  victims  to 
the  insalubrity  of  the  climate. 

The  only  way  in  which  these  precious  gems  are  ob¬ 
tained  is  by  digging  for  them  in  the  beds  of  torrents,  or 
among  the  mud  and  sand  brought  down  by  the  period¬ 
ical  rains  into  the  Mahanadi,  where  it  accumulates 
chiefly  on  the  left  or  northern  bank,  at  the  mouths  of 
some  of  the  smaller  streams,  and  in  low  shifting  islands 
along  the  same  shore.  The  part  of  the  river  in  which 
they  are  met  with  reaches  from  Chunderpore,  where  the 
river  Maund  joins  the  main  stream,  to  Sohnpore,  where 
the  Mahanadi  makes  a  sudden  bend  to  the  left,  producing 
an  extensive  mud-bank  on  the  northern  shore ;  making 
altogether  a  course  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles. 
Throughout  this  extent  the  diamond-searchers  ply  their 
unwholesome  trade  from  the  time  when  the  rains  cease 
until  their  periodical  return.  After  that  the  insalubrity 
of  the  employment  is  too  great  even  for  those  well-sea¬ 
soned  men,  whose  appearance  bespeaks  the  ravages 
caused  by  the  diseases  inherent  in  their  occupation. 

These  people  are  of  two  tribes,  named  Jhara  and  Tora, 
both  of  unknown  origin,  and  most  probably  of  a  race 
distinct  from  that  of  the  Hindus.  Their  number  is 
computed  to  be  somewhat  above  five  hundred.  At  the 
cessation  of  the  rains,  early  in  the  month  of  November, 
these  men,  accompanied  by  their  wives  and  children, 
repair  to  the  Mahanadi,  where  they  carefully  examine 
every  part  in  which  the  course  of  the  stream  is  inter¬ 
rupted  by  rocks,  and  every  hollow  in  which  alluvial 
matter  is  deposited.  Anything  thrown  away  at  a  former 
examination  is  again  explored,  for  the  diamond-searchers 
of  India  firmly  believe  that  diamonds  grow;  that  the 
smallest  particle  thrown  by,  although  invisible,  will  at  a 
future  season  become  larger,  and  be  worth  gathering. 

The  process  of  exploring  is  exceedingly  simple,  and 
the  only  tool  employed  is  a  sharp  pickaxe.  With  this 
tool  the  men  dig  into  every  promising  spot,  and  deposit 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  all  the  mud  and  sand  they  get 
up.  There  it  is  looked  over  by  the  women  and  children 
of  the  tribes,  who  for  this  purpose  take  a  plank  five  feet 
in  length  by  two  in  width,  hollowed  out  in  the  middle, 
and  furnished  with  a  rim  on  each  side  three  inches  in 
height  :  they  place  this  plank  in  a  position  a  little  in¬ 
clined,  just  enough  to  allow  water  to  run  off,  heap  upon 
it  the  mud  and  sand  dug  from  the  river,  and  continue 
for  some  time  to  pour  water  upon  it.  As  soon  as  the 
water  runs  away  perfectly  clear,  they  anxiously  look  over 
the  hard  stony  matter  which  is  left  upon  the  plank,  and 
pick  out  all  the  loose  pebbles  and  larger  pieces  of  gravel ; 
these  they  throw  away,  and  the  remaining  mass,  consist¬ 
ing  of  smaller  grains,  they  remove  to  another  plank  of 
the  same  form  as  the  first,  but  smaller,  and  spread  it 
carefully  over  the  surface,  so  that  every  particle  can  be 
separately  examined,  this  they  do  one  grain  at  a  time, 
throwing  away  all  that  is  merely  stone  or  gravel,  and 
laying  aside  every  particle  of  gold  or  crystal  of  diamond. 
They  usually  contrive  to  place  the  board  so  that  the  sun 
shall  shine  upon  it  at  a  certain  angle  during  this  opera¬ 
tion,  so  that  every  particle  shall  be  well  illuminated. 
The  earth  chiefly  sought  after,  and  most  accurately  ex¬ 
amined,  is  a  red  ochrey  clay,  containing  a  small  proportion 
of  oxide  of  iron ;  in  this  the  diamond  is  most  commonly 
found,  though  as  it  is  sometimes  met  with  in  the  loose 
mud,  the  whole  is  well  washed  and  examined. 

All  this  work  is  carried  on  without  any  supervision, 
and  in  consequence  the  facilities  for  secreting  diamonds 
are  very  great :  that  this  is  sometimes  taken  advantage 
of,  appears  from  what  occurred  at  the  cession  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  to  British  authority  in  the  year  1818.  A  large 
diamond,  weighing  84  grains,  which  had  been  concealed 
from  the  former  rulers  of  the  country,  from  the  well- 
grounded  fear  of  getting  no  payment,  was  then  brought 
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by  the  finder  to  the  political  agent  at  Snmbhulpore,  and 
readily  delivered  up.  Its  value  was  estimated  at  50(Y. 

The  diamonds  of  Sumbhulpore  are  divided  into  four 
classes  according  to  their  quality,  and  named  after  the 
castes  of  the  Hindus.  Those  of  the  first  quality  are 
named  Brahmans,  or  priests ;  the  second,  Kshatrias, 
or  warriors;  the  third,  Yaisyas ;  and  the  fourth,  Sudras. 
The  above-mentioned  diamond  was  a  Brahman. 

The  Jharas  and  Toras  were  allowed  the  rent-free  pos¬ 
session  of  sixteen  villages,  and  as  an  additional  reward 
for  exertion  were  authorised  to  apply  to  their  own  pur¬ 
poses  all  the  gold  they  could  find.  But  they  are  very 
dissipated  races,  and  on  the  receipt  of  any  money  more 
than  usual  they  continue  to  live  in  idleness  and  de¬ 
bauchery  until  it  is  all  expended.  Under  the  antient 
rule,  the  raja  was  the  proprietor  of  all  diamonds  found ; 
nut  to  prevent  concealment,  the  finder  of  a  large  one  was 
usually  rewarded  with  a  present  of  money  and  clothes, 
and  in  extraordinary  cases  had  the  assignment  of  a  vil¬ 
lage  rent-free.  If  detected  in  secreting  a  diamond,  he 
was  generally  put  to  death,  but  sometimes  severely  beaten, 
deprived  of  his  village  tenure,  and  prohibited  from  seek¬ 
ing  diamonds  in  future. 

We  are  unable  to  guess  at  the  produce  of  these  search¬ 
ings  ;  no  account  appears  ever  to  have  been  kept,  except 
of  a  very  few  of  extraordinary  dimensions.  In  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  present  century,  Ruttun  Coher,  the  ranee 
or  queen  of  the  territory,  is  stated  to  have  received  one  of 
288  grains,  and  another  of  308  grains,  besides  several  of 
smaller  size.  In  1809,  one  weighing  612  grains  was 
picked  up  in  the  month  of  October,  and  would  have  been 
delivered  to  her  had  she  not  then  been  engaged  in  per¬ 
forming  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  her  husband’s  mother. 
Before  these  were  concluded,  the  Malirattas  entered  the 
country  and  Ruttun  Coher  was  expelled.  A  traitorous 
slave  disclosed  the  secret  to  the  Maliratta  commander 
Chunderjee  Bhoonsla,  who  persuaded  the  finders  to  sur¬ 
render  it  to  him,  on  the  promise  of  a  fine  village  and  a 
sum  of  one  thousand  rupees.  They  were  desired  to  come 
on  the  following  morning  to  receive  possession.  This 
they  failed  not  to  do,  but  on  their  arrival  at  the  appointed 
place  Chunderjee  received  them  with  loud  reproaches  as 
having  delivered  to  him  a  common  stone  instead  of  a  dia¬ 
mond,  and  drove  them  away  with  ignominy.  It  is  need¬ 
less  to  say  that  the  accusation  was  untrue,  the  diamond 
was  a  real  gem,  though  not  of  the  first  quality,  being  a 
Yaisya;  yet,  according  to  the  valuation  of  the  native 
jewellers,  it  was  worth  ten  thousand  rupees.  But  the 
unfortunate  finders  had  no  remedy. 

We  have  no  account  of  the  working  of  these  mines 
under  the  British  government. 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE  OLD  LAW  OF 
SETTLEMENT. 

In  1662  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed  which  gave  to 
Justices  of  the  Peace  the  power  of  preventing  poor  persons 
seeking  employment  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  parish, 
unless  they  were  enabled  to  take  a  house  of  the  yearly  value 
of  ten  pounds,  which  was  of  course  totally  out  of  the  power  of 
any  labouring  man,  as  such  a  rent  would  have  exceeded  two- 
thirds  of  his  annual  income,  whereas  it  should  not  be  more 
than  a  tenth.  The  object  however  was  to  confine  every 
labouring  man  to  the  small  circle  of  his  parish,  and  thus  to 
constitute  the  parishes  of  England  into  above  ten  thousand 
petty  independent  divisions.*  Two  justices  were  empowered  to 
cause  any  poor  persons  coming  to  settle  in  another  parish  to 
be  removed  back  to  the  places  whence  they  came.  This  was 
a  grievous  injury  to  those  whose  only  property  is  their 
labour,  as  there  is  often  a  demand  for  labourers  in  one  dis¬ 
trict  while  in  another  nearly  adjoining  there  may  be  many 
out  of  employment.  Everything  goes  on  with  briskness  in 
one  case;  while  want  of  employment  makes  men  dull,  and 
to  be  compelled  to  remain  in  unwilling  inactivity  affects  the 

*  There  are  13,441  parishes  in  England,  of  the  average  size  of 
nearly  square  miles ;  that  is,  about  the  extent  of  a  Highland 
sheep-farm. 


spirits,  and  soon  produces  a  change  of  character,  destroying 
that  alacrity  and  forethought  which  turn  to  advantage  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  lay  a  little  below  the  surface.  The  con¬ 
stant  exercise  of  such  forethought  renders  men  less  at  the 
mercy  of  any  unexpected  change  in  their  condition.  Until 
recently  it  has  happened,  through  the  effect  of  the  baneful 
Law  of  Settlement  enacted  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  but 
since  frequently  modified,  that  the  country  labourers  in 
many  parts  of  England  were  incapable  of  looking  beyond 
the  verge  of  their  parish,  but  fell  into  the  most  deplorable 
helplessness  on  any  cessation  in  the  demand  for  their  ser¬ 
vices  ;  and  a  law  which  had  the  worst  effect  upon  their  in¬ 
terests  was  clung  to  as  the  only  source  from  which  they 
derived  confidence.  Happily  that  law  has  been  changed, 
but  it  will  be  long  before  its  influence  is  rooted  out  of  the 
minds  of  the  less  intelligent  agricultural  labourer.  The 
following  communication  from  a  clergyman  in  Suffolk  is  a 
striking  instance  of  this  deep-rooted  feeling: — 

“  When  first  migration  was  proposed  to  applicants  for 
relief,  as  offering  an  excellent  opportunity  for  bettering  their 
condition,  it  was  invariably  received  with  a  decided  nega¬ 
tive,  and  frequently  with  observations  on  the  cruelty  and 
hardship  of  their  being  told  they  were  to  go  from  their 
parishes  to  obtain  a  livelihood  elsewhere.  ‘  They  did  not 
see,’  they  said,  ‘  why  they  were  to  be  transported,  till  they 
had  done  something  to  be  transported  for and  on  its  being 
pointed  out  to  them  that  other  classes  of  society,  farmers, 
tradesmen,  and  even  those  of  the  higher  ranks,  often  mi¬ 
grated  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  and  from 
England  also  to  foreign  climates,  to  gain  a  livelihood,  or  to 
improve  their  circumstances,  or  in  following  a  profession,  as 
the  case  might  be,  they  would  reply,  ‘  That  might  be  very 
true,  but  what  was  the  land  for,  if  it  was  not  to  support  the 
poor?’  and  they  would  sooner  starve  than  leave  their  ‘  na¬ 
tive,’  or  parish.  A  widow  of  middle  age,  with  a  family  well 
calculated  for  a  manufactory,  was  asked  if  she  would  not 
be  glad  to  accept  a  contract,  if  it  could  be  obtained  for  her ; 
when  the  following  dialogue  ensued  : — 

“  ‘  You  complain  that  you  and  your  children  are  in  great 
distress ;  that  you  are  very  willing  to  work,  and  make  your 
children  do  so,  and  you  only  wish  the  parish  officers  would 
find  you  and  them  employment ;  do  you  not  think,  as  a 
parent,  you  are  bound  to  find  them  work  yourself  if  you 
can,  and  not  the  parish  officers? — Yes.’ 

“  ‘  Work,  however,  is  now  offered  to  you,  whereby  both 
you  and  your  children  will  be  enabled  to  gain  a  comfortable 
livelihood,  yet  you  refuse  the  offer  because  it  is  in  another 
part  of  England  ;  now  if  work,  whereby  you  might  support 
yourself  and  children,  were  to  be  had  in  the  town  of  Bury’ 
(about  22  miles  distant,)  ‘  would  you  go? — No,  I  should  not 
like  to  go  so  far.’ 

“  ‘  Suppose  now  it  was  to  be  had  at  Botesdale,’  (about  seven 
miles,)  ‘  would  you  not  go  there? — No  ;  I  have  no  business 
to  go  out  of  my  parish.’ 

“  ‘Would  you  accept  at  Mellis,  the  adjoining  parish  to  your 
own? — Yes ;  I  would  not  mind  that,  if  it  was  light  work.’ 

“  She  would  not  go  20  miles,  nor  seven,  but  would,  as  a 
favour  to  the  parish,  go  as  far  as  the  adjoining  onp,  to  do 
something  for  her  maintenance,  provided  the  employment 
was  ready  provided  for  her,  and  it  was  ‘  light  work.’  As 
extraordinary,  and  almost  incredible,  as  the  conversation 
may  appear  to  any  one  unacquainted  with  the  habits  and 
feelings  of  the  poor  in  this  part  of  England,  yet  it  is  nothing 
more  than  a  fair  illustration  of  the  general  sentiment  which 
actuated  the  whole  of  the  labouring  class.  They  (the 
labouring  class)  seemed,  in  fact,  to  consider  themselves  as 
‘  adscripti  glebce ,’  or  common  serfs,  and  so  attached  to  the 
soil  in  which  chance  or  birth  had  given  them  a  settlement, 
that  there  they  were  to  vegetate  and  be  supported,  even  if 
the  whole  produce  of  the  land  were  not  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  ;  but  since  migration  has  been  attended  with  such 
happy  results,  and  those  provisions  made  to  assist  the  un¬ 
employed  in  removing  to  other  parts  of  England,  where 
their  labour  is  sure  to  obtain  a  remuneration,  and  this  with¬ 
out  risk  and  without  cost  to  themselves,  no  longer  is  the 
observation  heard,  that  it  was  no  better  than  transportation 
to  be  sent  out  of  one’s  parish.  Many  have  procured  pro¬ 
mise  of  employment  through  their  friends  or  former  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  found  their  way  to  the  manufacturing  districts  at 
their  own  expense.” — Fifteenth  Report  from  Select  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Poor  Law  Ameiidment  Act. 
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CATARACT  AT  FOSSVOLLUM— ICELAND. 


[Fossvollum,  Iceland.— From  *  Voyage  en  Islande  et  au  Groenland.’] 


The  volcanic  character  of  the  island  of  Iceland,  and  the 
many  convulsions  which  it  has  experienced  at  various 
periods,  rending  asunder  the  mountains,  throwing  obstruc¬ 
tions  in  the  way  of  the  rivers,  and  producing  rents  and 
chasms  in  the  valleys,  explain  the  origin  of  the  many 
waterfalls  and  cascades  which  the  traveller  meets  with 
in  that  bleak  and  desolate  country.  In  many  parts, 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  volcanic  mountains, 
cataracts  abound,  generally  presenting  features  of  the 
most  terrific  but  picturesque  character.  There  are  many 
worth  visiting  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Geysers,  or 
Hot  Springs,  in  the  western  part  of  the  island,  but  per¬ 
haps  the  most  remarkable  is  one  on  the  eastern  coast 
near  Hof.  This  foss,  or  waterfall,  is  surrounded  by 
many  lesser  cataracts,  which  in  another  place  would  be 
viewed  with  the  most  lively  interest,  several  of  them  fall¬ 
ing  more  than  100  feet;  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
more  important  one,  which  is  represented  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing,  they  sink  into  comparative  insignificance. 

In  visiting  Fossvollum  from  Hof  the  margins  of  several 
of  these  springs  have  to  be  traversed,  and  travellers  find 
it  necessary  to  proceed  with  the  greatest  caution.  The 
whole  tract, — road  it  cannot  be  called,  for  it  would  be 
impossible  for  any  wheeled-carriage  to  pass  over  it,—- by 
Vol.  YII. 


which  the  Falls  are  approached  from  Hof,  is  dreary 
and  mountainous,  intersected  by  chasms  at  which  the 
traveller  shudders  as  he  looks  down  the  abyss,  now 
winfling  around  the  side  of  a  mountain,  and  then  de¬ 
scending  the  abrupt  declivity  of  a  ravine,  until  it  leads 
to  within  ear-shot  of  the  sound  of  the  falling  waters. 
Here  it  stretches  across  a  morass  of  considerable  extent, 
in  passing  which  the  traveller  has  a  good  opportunity 
of  putting  the  waterproof  properties  of  his  boots  to  a  test 
the  excellence  of  which  no  man  in  his  senses  would  he¬ 
sitate  to  admit.  “  Continuing  still  to  descend”  (says  Mr. 
Henderson,  in  his  ‘  Tour  of  Iceland’)  “through  alternate 
tracts  of  stones  and  morass,  we  arrived  a  little  before  twilight 
at  a  rich  farm  called  Fossvollum,  or  the  Cataract  Plains, 
from  the  noble  cataract  close  behind  the  houses.  Indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  contrast  formed  by  the  dreariness  of  the  heide , 
the  landscape  at  this  place  presented  one  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  rural  scenes  I  had  met  with  on  my  journey.  The 
troubled  waters,  dashing  over  a  precipice  of  rugged 
rocks,  both  sides  of  which  are  lined  with  verdant  meads — 
the  gentle  elevations  which  encircle  the  plains,  the  stately 
appearance  of  the  farm,  the  extent  and  verdure  of  the  tun, 
and  the  number  of  sheep,  cows,  and  horses,  that  were 
feeding  in  every  direction,  produced  altogether  an  effect 
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the  most  lively  and  pleasing.  I  pitched  my  tent  at  the 
margin  of  the  river,  about  half  a  stone-cast  from  the 
cataract,  and  was  soon  lulled  asleep  by  the  sound  of  the 
struggling  stream. 

“  It  being  late  ere  the  mowers  quitted  the  scythe,  I  did 
not  see  the  proprietor  (Rusticus  Biornson)  till  early  the 
following  morning,  when  he  paid  me  a  visit  in  my  tent, 
and  told  me  he  was  quite  angry  with  me  for  not  having 
slept  in  the  house.” 

The  waters  roll  sullenly  forward  along  the  plains  until* 
they  arrive  at  an  extended  and  precipitous  break,  where 
they  shoot  over  in  one  sheet  until  within  a  short  distance 
from  the  ground,  when  the  waters  are  separated  into 
thousands  of  sparkling  streams  and  innumerable  parti¬ 
cles  of  spray  flying  about  in  all  directions.  The  water 
then  glides  swiftly  along  the  plains  below,  passing  by  the 
farm  of  Biornson,  which  is  of  considerable  extent.  Few 
spectacles  can  be  more  magnificent  than  that  which  these 
Falls  present.  It  is  worth  the  disagreeable  journey  to 
behold  the  unbroken  surface  of  the  water  shining  like 
silver  in  the  rays  of  the  sun,  until  half  way  down  it  be¬ 
comes  expanded,  and  appears  to  be  swallowed  up  in  a 
cloud  of  snow,  which  the  particles  of  spray  closely  re¬ 
semble,  and  from  which  the  stream  below  appears  burst¬ 
ing,  and  apparently  commencing  a  new  existence  as  it 
ripples  joyously  over  the  pebbles  beneath.  But  it  is  at 
night,  when  the  moon  is  shining  in  the  heavens  with  suf¬ 
ficient  power  to  define  the  objects  around,  that  the  “  Ca¬ 
taract  of  the  Plains  ”  is  to  be  seen  with  the  greatest 
advantage,  and  when  it  excites  the  most  lively  admiration. 

The  indistinct  mountainous  tract,  stretching  away  in 
the  distance,  the  huge  masses  of  rock  that  lie  strewed 
around,  and  the  buildings  of  the  farm,  seen  as  they  are 
but  imperfectly,  afford  greater  play  to  the  imagination, 
which,  excited  by  the  roaring  of  the  cataract  (the  only 
thing  which  night  renders  more  near  and  distinct),  ex¬ 
erts  its  influence  on  the  spectator,  who  stands  as  if  under 
the  spell  of  an  enchanter,  wrapped  up  in  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  the  scene. 

Fossvollum  is  situated  on  the  north-eastern  coast  of 
Iceland,  in  30°  N.  latitude,  and  between  14°  and  15° 
W.  longitude.  The  farm  of  Biornson,  which,  although 
at  a  distance  from  the  Falls,  appears  to  lie  almost 
under  the  cataract,  is  conducted  with  much  skill. 
Henderson  describes  the  proprietor  as  endued  with  the 
true  spirit  of  hospitality  which  distinguishes  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  island  generally,  and  as  a  man  well  versed 
in  the  precepts  of  Scripture,  which  he  practised  with  the 
simplicity  of  the  patriarchal  times.  At  the  period  of 
Henderson’s  visit,  he  was  endeavouring  to  render  the 
Bible  more  common  among  the  peasantry,  and  striving 
to  make  them  appreciate  the  contents.  From  the  sim¬ 
plicity  with  which  the  Icelander  lives,  cut  off  from  all 
but  a  very  partial  connexion  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
the  habits  of  the  present  generation  are  those  of  their  an¬ 
cestors,  and  we  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  farm  of 
Biornson  is  now  little  altered  from  the  appearance  it  pre¬ 
sented  when  Flenderson  visited  it ;  but  from  the  general 
duration  of  human  life,  it  is  most  probable  that  the  good 
old  man  no  longer  cjieers  the  social  circle  with  his  pre¬ 
sence.  It  is  satisfactory  however  to  know  that  the  exer¬ 
tions  which  he  made,  together  with  other  kindred  spirits, 
to  render  a  knowledge  of  religion  familiar  to  the  Ice¬ 
landers,  have  been  attended  with  the  happiest  results. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  former  numbers  of  this  work 
for  a  sketch  of  the  history  and  other  matters  connected 
with  Iceland. 


ON  ARTIFICIAL  GEMS. 

Man  is  by  nature  an  imitator,  whether  as  regards  man¬ 
ners  and  customs,  or  the  various  manufacturing  processes 
which  conduce  either  to  his  conveniences  or  to  his  luxu¬ 
ries.  If  a  particular  style  of  garment  be  introduced  by 


the  wealthy,  its  use  gradually  extends  to  the  poorer  classes 
of  society  ;  and  the  increased  demand  suggests  improved 
modes  of  production  :  the  truth  of  this  remark  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  attested  by  our  silk  and  broad-cloth  manufac¬ 
tures. 

It  is  from  a  similar  impulse  that  attempts  have  been 
made  from  early  ages  to  imitate  the  appearance  of  those 
rare  and  costly  gems,  the  possession  of  which  is  neces¬ 
sarily  confined  to  the  wealthy  classes.  Young  and  old, 
of  all  ranks,  have  admired  the  brilliant  transparency  of 
the  diamond,  the  purple  of  the  ruby,  the  blue  of  the  sap¬ 
phire,  the  green  of  the  emerald,  the  orange  tint  of  the 
hyacinth,  the  transparent  blood-red  of  the  garnet,  the 
variegated  tints  of  the  agate  and  porphyry,  and  the  de¬ 
licate  subdued  whiteness  of  the  pearl ;  and  we  can  scarcely 
wonder  that  a  desire  for  preparing  imitative  copies  of 
them  should  spring  up. 

When  glass  contains  certain  metallic  particles,  they 
usually  impart  a  tint  of  colour  to  it,  varying  according  to 
the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  metal :  in  the  plate  and 
crown-glass  manufactures,  metallic  oxides  are  always 
used  to  counteract  the  colouring  effect  of  other  ingredients, 
by  tending  to  impart  a  different  tint,  the  combined  effect 
of  the  two  producing  colourless  transparency.  Now  as 
this  property  of  metallic  particles  must  have  been  known 
from  the  first  epoch  of  the  glass  manufacture,  it  required 
but  another  step  to  make  it  available  for  the  production 
of  imitative  gems. 

Pliliy  mentions  artificial  hyacinths  and  sapphires,  and 
also  a  black  glass  which  resembled  obsidian  stone,  and 
which  he  calls  gemmce  vitrice  (glass  gems).  The.  Emperor 
Adrian  received  as  a  present  from  an  Egyptian  priest 
several  glass  cups  which  sparkled  with  colours  of  every 
kind,  and  which,  as  costly  wares,  he  ordered  to  be  used 
only  on  grand  occasions.  That  the  Romans  frequently 
used  coloured  glass  for  jewels,  is  inferred  from  the  fact, 
that  in  the  collection  of  antiquities  in  the  Museum  Vic- 
torium  at  Rome  there  are  shown  an  artificial  chrysolite 
and  an  emerald,  both  of  which  are  so  well  executed,  that 
they  are  not  only  perfectly  coloured  and  transparent 
throughout,  but  neither  externally  nor  internally  have 
they  any  blemish. 

About  the  year  1685,  Andrew  Cassius,  physician  to 
the  Bishop  of  Lubeck,  devised  a  mode  of  imitating  rubies 
in  a  more  perfect  manner  than  had  been  before  known. 
This  was  by  dissolving  gold  in  a  mixture  of  muriatic  and 
nitric  acids,  called  aqua  regia ,  or  royal  water  (from  the 
circumstance  of  its  being  the  only  solvent  then  known 
for  gold),  and  then  precipitating  it  by  a  solution  of  tin, 
by  which  a  purple-coloured  powder  was  procured.  This 
powder,  which,  from  the  inventor,  has  been  called  purple 
precipitate  of  Cassius ,  was  then  incorporated  with  trans¬ 
parent  glass  to  form  the  imitative  rubies.  At  a  later 
period  John  Kunkel  improved  this  manufacture,  and 
made  for  the  Elector  of  Cologne  a  cup  of  ruby-glass, 
weighing  24  pounds,  a  full  inch  in  thickness,  and  of  an 
equally  beautiful  colour  throughout. 

At  all  times  a  brilliant  red  has  been  more  difficult  to 
impart  to  glass  than  most  other  colours.  The  greens, 
blues,  &c.,  require  less  care  in  the  preparation ;  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  appearance  of  the  greater  number  of  gems 
has  been  imitated  with  considerable  success.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  for  us  in  this  place  to  detail  the  various  processes 
by  which  this  has  been  effected ;  for  such  details  have 
enabled  M.  Fontanieu  to  fill  a  large  octavo  volume.  We 
can  only  glance  at  the  most  prominent  facts. 

What  we  popularly  call  paste  is  technically  known  as 
strass :  this  is  also  the  French  word  for  the  same  sub¬ 
stance  (from  M.  Strass,  its  reputed  inventor).  Paste,  then, 
is  the  material  with  which  diamonds  are  imitated,  and  by 
mixing  up  with  it  metallic  oxides  of  various  kinds,  co¬ 
lours  in  great  variety  are  imparted  to  the  paste,  by  which 
it  serves  as  a  representative  of  the  various  coloured  gems. 

Strass  is  prepared,  according  to  the  method  of  M.  Do- 
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nault,  who  has  attained  great  proficiency  in  this  art,  from 
silica,  potash,  borax,  and  oxide  of  lead,  and  sometimes 
arsenic.  Rock-crystal  and  flint  consist  almost  entirely 
of  silica  ;  but  as  flint  generally  contains  a  little  iron,  the 
silica  obtained  from  it  is  liable  to  have  a  tinge  of  colour, 
which  is  detrimental  to  the  fidelity  of  the  imitation  :  rock- 
crystal  is  therefore  employed. 

The  crucible  in  which  the  materials  are  melted  claims 
particular  attention,  since  if  the  substance  of  which  it  is 
formed  contain  metallic  particles,  colour  would  be  im¬ 
parted  to  the  strass.  Hard  porcelain  and  Hessian  clay 
are  the  best  materials  for  this  purpose.  When  the  cru¬ 
cibles  are  supplied  with  the  proper  quantity  of  ingre¬ 
dients,  they  are  placed  in  a  porcelain  furnace,  where 
they  are  exposed  to  a  steady  heat  for  twenty-four  hours, 
and  then  allowed  to  cool  very  slowly,  so  that  a  kind  of 
annealing  goes  on.  By  this  means  is  produced  a  strass, 
or  paste,  which,  after  passing  through  the  hands  of  the 
lapidary,  who  gives  it  the  form  necessary  for  “  setting,” 
presents  us  with  an  imitation  of  the  diamond. 

Having  once  produced,  the  strass  which  imitates  dia¬ 
mond,  all  the  other  gems  may  be  imitated,  by  mixing 
with  strass  various  metallic  oxides  and  other  substances, 
according  to  the  colour  which  it  is  desired  to  produce. 
Herein  is  manifested  great  diversity  of  opinions,  different 
experimenters  advocating  different  modes  of  proceeding 
and  different  ingredients.  One  experimenter  recommends 
the  following  ingredients : — To  imitate  topaz,  add  glass 
of  antimony,  precipitate  of  Cassius,  and  oxide  of  iron,  to 
the  white  strass ;  for  ruby ,  add  oxide  of  manganese ;  for 
emerald ,  oxide  of  copper,  iron,  and  chromium,  and  ace¬ 
tate  of  copper ;  for  sapphire ,  oxide  of  cobalt ;  for  ame¬ 
thyst,  oxides  of  manganese  and  cobalt,  and  precipitate  of 
Cassius ;  for  beryl ,  glass  of  antimony  and  oxide  of  cobalt ; 
for  garnet ,  glass  of  antimony,  precipitate  of  Cassius,  and 
oxide  of  manganese. 

M.  Donault  has  given  directions  somewhat  different 
from  the  above ;  but  we  need  not  paiticularise  them,  as 
it  would  carry  us  into  too  minute  details.  We  may  how¬ 
ever  mention,  that  he  produces  the  imitative  rubies  by  a 
particular  treatment  of  the  composition  employed  for 
topaz.  This  composition  is  1000  parts  of  strass  to  40  of 
glass  of  antimony  and  1  of  purple  of  Cassius  ;  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  stage  of  its  preparation  it  affords  an  opaque  mass, 
translucent  at  the  edges,  and  affording  thin  laminae  of  a 
red  colour.  A  part  of  this  opaque  topaz  matter,  added 
to  8  parts  of  strass  melted  in  a  Hessian  crucible,  and  left 
thirty  hours  in  a  potter’s  furnace,  affords  a  beautiful 
yellowish  crystal.  If  this  crystal  be  remelted  by  means 
of  a  blowpipe,  it  produces  a  strass  nearly  equal  to  the 
finest  Oriental  rubies. 

This  art  (of  producing  imitative  gems),  ingenious  as  it 
is,  is  necessarily  a  confined  one ;  for  as  soon  as  faithful 
copies  of  certain  jewels  are  obtained,  the  object  of  the  art 
is  attained.  This  object  is  to  deceive  the  eye ;  “for,”  as 
M.  Dumas  remarks,  “the  most  perfect  description  of 
strass,  if  it  imitate  no  particular  and  identical  gem,  has 
no  value,  because  it  deceives  nobody.” 

There  is  a  less  perfect  but  a  curious  mode  of  pro¬ 
ducing  artificial  gems,  with  what  are  called  doublets,  by  a 
process  of  cementation.  The  artificial  gem  consists,  in 
this  case,  of  two  pieces  of  white  transparent  glass,  or  of 
crystal,  which  is  cut  into  two  pieces,  conjointly  so 
shaped,  that  both  together  present  the  external  form  of 
the  gem  about  to  be  imitated.  A  transparent  cement 
is  then  formed  of  Venice  turpentine  and  mastic  melted 
up  together  in  certain  proportions,  and  to  the  mixture 
is  added  a  portion  of  some  colouring  matter,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  gem.  Carmine,  crimson  lake, 
Prussian  blue,  verdigris,  dragon’s  blood,  Spanish  arnotto, 
&c.,  are  employed,  either  separately  or  mixed  one  with 
another,  until  the  required  tint  is  imparted  to  the  gemmy 
mixture.  The  doublets  are  then  warmed  to  about  the 
same  temperature  as  the  melted  cement ;  and.  the  upper 


surface  of  the  lower  doublet  receiving  a  coating  of  the 
warm  coloured  cement,  the  upper  doublet  is  laid  upon  it, 
to  which  it  gradually  but  firmly  adheres.  When  firm, 
the  redundant  cement  is  scraped  off  from  the  outside  of 
the  doublets  ;  and  the  factitious  gem  is  ready  for  mounting 
or  setting.  To  keep  the  deception  out  of  view,  the  lower 
doublet  is  often  made  rather  shallower  or  thinner  than 
the  upper,  so  that  when  the  mounting  is  brought  half 
way  up  the  gem,  the  edges  of  the  joint  shall  be  concealed. 

It  is  evident  that  this  mode  of  imitating  gems  is  less 
perfect  than  the  former,  since  by  looking  laterally  through 
the  substance  the  colourless  glass  shows  itself,  untinged 
by  the  colour  of  the  cement. 


Character  of  Washington. — In  Washington  we  truly 
behold  a  marvellous  contrast  to  almost  every  one  of  the  en¬ 
dowments  and  the  vices  which  we  have  been  contemplating, 
and  which  are  so  well  fitted  to  excite  a  mingled  admiration, 
and  sorrow,  and  abhorrence.  With  none  of  that  brilliant 
genius  which  dazzles  ordinary  minds ;  with  not  even  any 
remarkable  quickness  of  apprehension ;  with  knowledge  less 
than  almost  all  persons  in  the  middle  ranks,  and  piany  well 
educated  of  the  humbler  classes  possess ;  this  eminent  per¬ 
son  is  presented  to  our  observation  clothed  in  attributes  as 
modest,  as  unpretending,  as  little  calculated  to  strike  or  to 
astonish,  as  if  he  had  passed  unknown  through  some  se¬ 
cluded  region  of  private  life.  But  he  had  a  judgment  sure 
and  sound;  a  steadiness  of  mind  which  never  suffered  any 
passion,  or  even  any  feeling  to  ruffle  its  calm ;  a  strength 
of  understanding  which  worked  rather  than  forced  its  way 
through  all  obstacles;  removing  or  avoiding  rather  than 
overleaping  them.  His  courage,  whether  in  battle  or  in 
council,  was  as  perfect  as  might  be  expected  from  this  pure 
and  steady  temper  of  soul.  A  perfectly  just  man,  with  a 
thoroughly  firm  resolution  never  to  be  misled  by  others, 
any  more  than  by  others  overawed ;  never  to  be  seduced  or 
betrayed,  or  hurried  away  by  his  own  weaknesses  or  self- 
delusions,  any  more  than  by  other  men’s  arts  ;  not*  ever  to 
be  disheartened  by  the  most  complicated  difficulties,  any 
more  than  to  be  spoilt  on  the  giddy  heights  of  fortune — ■ 
such  was  this  great  man, — whether  we  regard  him  sustain¬ 
ing  alone  the  whole  weight  of  campaigns,  all  but  desperate, 
or  gloriously  terminating  a  just  warfare  by  his  resources 
and  his  courage;  presiding  over  the  jarring  elements  of  his 
political  council,  alike  deaf  to  the  storms  of  all  extremes,  or 
directing  the  formation  of  a  new  government  for  a  great 
people,  the  first  time  that  so  vast  an  experiment  had  ever 
been  tried  by  man ;  or  finally  retiring  from  the  supreme 
power  to  which  his  virtue  had  raised  him  over  the  nation  he 
had  created,  and  whose  destinies  he  had  guided  as  long  as 
his  aid  was  required ;  retiring  with  the  veneration  of  all 
parties,  of  all  nations,  of  all  mankind,  in  order  that  the 
rights  of  men  might  be  conserved,  and  that  his  example 
never  might  be  appealed  to  by  vulgar  tyrants.  This  is  the 
consummate  glory  of  the  great  American ;  a  triumphant 
warrior  where  the  most  sanguine  had  a  right  to  despair ;  a 
successful  ruler  in  all  the  difficulties  of  a  course  wholly 
untried  ;  but  a  warrior  whose  sword  only  left  its  sheath 
when  the  first  law  of  our  nature  commanded  it  to  be  drawn ; 
and  a  ruler  who,  having  tasted  of  supreme  power,  gently 
and  unostentatiously  desired  that  the  cup  might  pass  from 
him,  nor  would  sutler  more  to  wet  his  lips  than  the  most 
solemn  and  sacred  duty  to  his  country  and  his  God  re¬ 
quired  ! 

To  his  latest  breath  did  this  great  patriot  maintain  the 
noble  character  of  a  captain  the  patron  of  peace,  and  a 
statesman  the  friend  of  justice.  Dying,  he  bequeathed  to 
his  heirs  the  sword  which  he  had  worn  in  the  war  for  liberty, 
charging  them  “  never  to  take  it  from  the  scabbard  but  in 
self-defence,  or  in  defence  of  their  countrv  and  their  free- 
dom ;  and  commanding  them  that  when  it  should  be  thus 
drawn,  they  should  never  sheath  it,  nor  ever  give  it  up,  but 
prefer  falling  with  it  in  their  hands  to  the  relinquishment 
thereof” — words,  the  majesty  and  simple  eloquence  of 
which  are  not  surpassed  in  the  oratory  of  Athens  and  Rome. 
It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  historian  and  the  sage  in  all  ages 
to  onnt  no  occasion  of  commemorating  this  illustrious  man  ; 
and  until  time  shall  be  no  more  will  a  test  of  the  progress 
which  our  race  has  made  in  wisdom  and  in  virtue  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the  veneration  paid  to  the  immortal  name  of 
Washington! — Edinb.  Review,  No,  C XXXV II. 
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THE  MUSEUM  AT  BOULOGNE. 


[Medal  struck  by  Napoleon  to  commemorate  the  Invasion  of 

England.] 

There  is  very  little  to  be  learned  of  foreign  manners  at 
Boulogne.  Since  the  Peace,  our  countrymen  have  re¬ 
sorted  to  it  in  such  numbers  as  to  have  rendered  it  nearly 
as  much  an  English  as  a  French  town.  The  hotel-keepers 
have  consulted  English  tastes,  and  other  classes  have 
found  it  their  interest  to  modify  their  arrangements 
with  the  same  object.  Boulogne,  however,  is  much  fre¬ 
quented  as  a  bathing-place  by  the  French  themselves, 
and  the  truth  is,  the  population  has  no  general  and  dis¬ 
tinctly  defined  national  characteristics.  Some  thousands 
of  individuals  perhaps  go  from  England  to  Boulogne  in 
the  expectation  of  catching  a  glimpse  of  foreign  manners, 
and  without  any  intention  of  proceeding  beyond  the  en¬ 
virons  ;  but  although  they  may  be  disappointed  in  this 
respect,  the  town  and  neighbourhood  possess  several  at¬ 
tractions  of  considerable  interest,  which  the  casual  visitor 
may  employ  his  time  to  advantage  in  examining.  The 
Museum,  amongst  other  places,  will  be  found  worthy  of 
a  visit.  It  is  situated  close  to  the  guard-house  adjoining 
the  principal  church  of  the  lower  or  new  town.  An  un¬ 
ornamented  gateway  leads  to  a  quadrangle,  around  which 
are  disposed  the  apartments  of  the  officers  of  the  Museum 
and  the  exhibition  rooms,  the  latter  being  on  the  first 
floor.  At  the  foot  of  the  staircase  which  leads  to  the 
public  rooms  is  placed  a  colossal  head  of  Henry  IV.,  one 
of  the  most  popular  of  the  kings  of  France.  The  original 
bust  of  bronze  may  be  seen  on  its  pedestal  opposite  the 
gate  of  the  old  town. 

The  contents  of  the  Museum  are  curious  and  diversi¬ 
fied,  and  few  such  repositories  in  an  English  provincial 
town  of  similar  size  would  equal  it.  In  France,  how¬ 
ever,  the  formation-  of  historical  and  other  collections  has 
been  for  a  longer  period  an  object  of  public  attention,  and 
the  establishments  in  which  they  are  exhibited  are  under 
the  direction  of  a  member  of  the  government,  generally 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  who  has  opportuni¬ 
ties  and  means  of  encouraging  them,  which  are  not  pos¬ 
sessed  by  similar  institutions  in  England.  The  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  town  is  above  20,000,  that  of  the  commune, 
or  parish,  being  25,732,  according  to  the  census  of  1836. 
Boulogne  is  the  residence  of  a  sub-prefect.  The  visitor 
to  the  Museum  will  find  specimens  of  European  and 
Asiatic  costume,  arms  and  armour,  from  the  bow  and 
reed-arrow  of  the  savage,  to  the  improvements  which  civi¬ 
lized  people  have  made  in  the  arts  of  designing  and  manu¬ 
facturing  offensive  weapons.  There  are  objects  of  Egyp¬ 
tian,  Greek,  and  Roman  art ;  statues  and  busts  from  the 
antique ;  specimens  of  natural  history ;  a  small  gallery 
$)f  paintings,  containing  about  a  hundred  pictures,  the 
older  of  which  are  by  Dutch  masters,  presenting  lonely 
windmills  surrounded  by  willows,  boors  enjoying  their 
rude  carousals,  or  burgomasters  and  their  comfortable¬ 
looking  and  careful  wives. 

We  must  be  content  in  the  present  notice  to  introduce 
the  reader  to  the  medal-room,  which  contains  an  interest¬ 
ing  collection,  commencing  at  an  early  period  and  em¬ 


bracing  the  fine  medals  struck  under  the  Consulate  and 
the  Empire,  down  to  the  reign  of  the  present  king.  The 
Napoleon  collection  contains  one  of  the  medals  intended  to 
commemorate  the  invasion  with  which  he  threatened  Eng¬ 
land.  There  are  but  few  specimens  in  existence,  as  they 
were,  it  is  said,  suppressed ;  the  failure  of  the  scheme 
having  egregiously  betrayed  either  the  predominant  vanity 
and  confidence  of  Napoleon,  or  what  is  perhaps  more 
probable,  the  anticipatory  inscription,  “  Struck  at  Lon¬ 
don  in  1804,”  is  merely  a  proof  how  well  he  knew  how 
to  excite  and  stimulate  for  his  own  purposes  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  confidence  of  the  army.  The  medal  repre¬ 
sents  a  powerful  male  figure  disabling  and  crushing  a 
monster,  half  man  and  half  fish,  which  latter  is  intended  to 
be  emblematic  of  the  British  people.  While  preparations 
were  making  for  the  invasion,  Boulogne  and  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  was  a  scene  of  military  activity  which  had  not 
been  witnessed  in  that  part  of  Europe  since  Caesar  and 
his  legions  had  crossed  over  to  Britain.  The  “  Grand 
Armee”  consisted  of  200,000  men,  who  were  in  encamp¬ 
ments  on  the  surrounding  heights.  The  port  of  Bou¬ 
logne  was  filled  with  a  numerous  flotilla,  which  was  twice 
unsuccessfully  attacked  by  the  English ;  by  Nelson  on 
the  15th  of  August,  1801,  and  by  Admiral  Keith  pn  the 
10th  of  August,  1804.  The  defeat  of  the  combined 
French  and  Spanish  fleets  in  1805,  and  a  new  European 
coalition,  was  the  cause  of  the  encampment  being  broken 
up,  and  the  troops  were  marched  to  the  Rhine.  One  of 
the  rooms  of  the  Museum  contains  plaster  casts  of  the 
bas-reliefs  on  the  column  erected  within  a  mile  of  the 
town  by  the  Army  of  Invasion. 


[Catherine  de1  Medicis. — Struck  to  commemorate  the  Massacre  of 

St.  Bartholomew.] 

Another  medal  exhibits  the  portrait  of  Catherine  de’ 
Medicis.  This  singular  woman  was  born  in  1519,  at 
Florence,  and  was  thoroughly  embued  with  the  principles 
of  policy  which  prevailed  at  that  period  in  the  Italian 
courts.  In  1533  she  was  married  to  the  son  of  Francis  I.  of 
France,  who  afterwards  succeeded  to  his  father’s  throne. 
Her  husband  died  in  1559,  and  the  death  of  Francis  II.  in 
the  following  year  placed  the  government  of  the  country 
in  her  hands  as  regent  during  the  minority  of  her  son 
Charles  IX.  Catherine  had  favoured  the  Protestants 
from  motives  of  policy,  after  her  husband’s  death,  as  her 
son,  who  had  married  Mary,  afterwards  Queen  of  Scots, 
was  attached  to  the  opposite  party,  and  she  hated  an 
authority  of  which  she  could  not  partake.  Her  son’s 
death  led  to  a  temporising  and  wavering  policy,  which 
gave  opportunities  for  the  display  of  that  spirit  of  in¬ 
trigue  and  treachery  which  was  so  congenial  to  her 
character.  She  flattered  alternately  the  Guises,  who  were 
at  the  head  of  the  Catholic  party,  and  Conde  and  Coligny, 
who  represented  the  Protestants,  then  numerous,  influen¬ 
tial,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  considerable  power,  endea¬ 
vouring  to  attain  by  intrigue  and  treachery  objects  which 
she  might  have  secured  by  openness  and  candour.  Her 
son  was  declared  of  age  when  he  was  fourteen,  in  order  that 
she  might  exercise  the  most  absolute  power  in  his  name. 
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At  this  time  the  state  of  parties  was  such  that  her  pur¬ 
poses  could  he  promoted  only  by  the  defeat  of  one  or 
other  of  them.  The  massacre  of  St.' Bartholomew,  on  the 
24th  of  August,  1572,  was  a  consequence  of  this  position, 
and  of  her  efforts  to  disembarras  herself  of  all  impedi¬ 
ments  to  her  wishes ;  for  which  purpose  she  irritated 
her  son,  by  jealous  feelings  of  his  younger  brother,  into 
that  dependent  state  which  was  most  favourable  to  her 
objects.  Catherine  again  became  regent  on  the  death  of 
Charles  IX.,  until  the  return  of  Henry  III.  from  Poland. 
To  her  are  to  be  attributed  in  a  great  measure  the  misfor¬ 
tunes  of  his  reign,  and  the  state  of  France,  at  her  death  in 
1583,  was  deplorable  in  the  extreme.  Her  manners  were 
elegant,  and  she  possessed  a  taste  for  literature  and  the 
arts,  but  her  life  was  a  series  of  cruel,  artful,  and  unprin¬ 
cipled  actions.  A  copy  of  the  medal,  in  which  probably 
her  portrait  was  flattered,  is  strongly  indicative  of  that 
wickedness  of  character  which  seemed  natural  to  her. 
The  epithet  “  pious  and  just”  was  never  less  deserved 
than  in  the  case  of  Catherine  de’  Medicis. 

Amongst  the  medals  which  bear  impressions  of 


female  heads  is  one  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  taken  when 
young ;  and  a  simple  and  interesting  profile-  of  Charlotte 
Corday,  who  assassinated  Marat. 

In  the  room  adjoining  the  medal-room  there  is  a  case 
containing  flagons  and  drinking-cups,  which  the  autho¬ 
rities  of  Boulogne  were  antiently  accustomed  to  use  when 
they  received  the  visits  of  distinguished  persons.  Two  of 
these  are  here  represented,  one  of  which  has  the  arms 
of  the  town,  a  swan  and  three  pellets,  struck  on  each 
side.  The  other  is  of  the  fashion  of  the  fourteenth 
century. 

ITo  be  continued.] 

DEMOSTHENES. 

[Continued  from  No.  425] 

In  339  u.c.  Philip’s  appointmenbto  be  general  of  the 
Amphictyonic  League  gave  him  a  more  direct  influence 
than .  he  had  yet  possessed ;  and  in  the  same  year  the 
decisive  victory  of  Chaeroneia  won  over  the  combined 
forces  of  Thebes,  Athens,  &c.,  made  him  master  of  Greece. 
Demosthenes  served  in  this  engagement,  but  joined  early 
in  the  flight,  with  circumstances,  according  to  report,  of 
marked  cowardice  and  disgrace.  He  retired  for  a  time 
from  Athens,  but  the  cloud  upon  his  character  was  but 
transient ;  for  shortly  after  he  was  entrusted  with  the 
charge  of  putting  the  city  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  was 
appointed  to  pronounce  the  funeral  oration  over  those 
who  had  been  slain.  After  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  Philip, 
contrary  to  expectation,  did  not  prosecute  hostilities 
against  Athens.  On  the  contrary,  he  used  his  best  en¬ 
deavours  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  the  people,  but 
without  success ;  the  party  hostile  to  Macedon  soon 
regained  the  superiority,  and  Demosthenes  was  proceed¬ 
ing  with  his  usual  vigour  in  the  prosecution  of  his  politi¬ 
cal  schemes,  when  news  arrived  of  the  murder  of  Philip, 
in  July,  336.  His  daughter  had  then  lately  died ;  never¬ 
theless,  in  violation  of  national  usage,  he  put  oft'  his 
mourning,  and  appeared  in  public  crowned  with  flowers, 
and  with  other  tokens  of  festive  rejoicing.  This  act,  a 
strong  expression  of  triumph  over  the  fall  of  a  most  dan¬ 
gerous  enemy,  has  been  censured  with  needless  asperity : 
the  accusation  of  having  been  privy  to  the  plot  for 
Philip’s  murder  beforehand,  founded  on  his  own  de¬ 
claration  of  the  event  some  time  before  intelligence  of  it 
came  from  any  other  quarter,  and  the  manifest  falsehood 
as  to  the  source  of  his  information,  which  he  professed  to 
derive  from  a  divine  revelation,  involves,  if  it  be  judged 
to  be  well  founded,  a  far  blacker  imputation. 

Whether  or  not  it  were  of  his  own  procuring,  the  death 
of  Philip  was  hailed  by  Demosthenes  as  dn  event  most 
fortunate  for  Athens,  and  favourable  to  the  liberty  of 
Greece.  Thinking  lightly  of  the  young  successor  to  the 
Macedonian  crown,  he  busied  himself  the  more  in  stirring 
up  opposition  to  Alexander ;  and  succeeded  in  urging 
Thebes  into  that  revolt  which  ended  in  the  entire  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  city,  b.c.  335.  This  example,  as  it  well 
might,  struck  terror  into  Athens.  Alexander  demanded 
that  Demosthenes,  with  nine  others,  should  be  given  up 
into  his  hands,  as  the  authors  of  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia 
and  of  the  succeeding  troubles  of  Greece;  but  finally 
contented  himself  with  requiring  the  banishment  of  Cha¬ 
ri  dem  us  alone. 

Opposition  to  Macedon  was  now  effectually  put  down, 
and  until  the  death  of  Alexander  we  hear  little  more  of 
Demosthenes  as  a  public  man.  During  this  period,  how¬ 
ever,  one  of  the  most  memorable  incidents  of  his  life 
occurs,  in  that  contest  of  oratory  with  ./Eschines  which 
has  been  more  celebrated  than  any  strife  of  words  since 
the  .world  began.  The  origin  of  it  was  as  follows. 
Some  time  about  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia  (Mr.  Clinton 
assigns  strong  reasons  for  believing  it  to  have  been  shortly 
after ;  but  the  chronology  is  uncertain)  one  Ctesiphon 
brought  before  the  people  a  decree  for  presenting  Demos¬ 
thenes  with  a  crown  for  his  distinguished  services ;  a 
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complimentary  motion,  in  its  nature  and  effects  very 
much  like  a  vote  of  parliament  declaratory  of  confidence 
in  administration.  jEschines,  the  leading  orator  of  the 
opposite  party,  arraigned  this  motion,  as  being  both 
untrue  in  substance  and  irregular  in  form  ;  he  indicted 
Ctesiphon  on  these  grounds,  and  laid  the  penalty  at  50 
talents,  equivalent  to  above  10,000/.  Why  the  prosecution 
was  so  long  delayed  does  not  clearly  appear ;  but  it  was 
not  brought  to  an  issue  until  the  year  330,  when  iEschines 
pronounced  his  great  oration  “  Against  Ctesiphon.” 
Demosthenes  defended  him  in  the  still  more  celebrated 
speech  “  On  the  Crown.”  These,  besides  being  among  the 
most  admirable  specimens  of  rhetorical  art,  have  the 
additional  value,  that  the  rival  orators,  being  much  more 
anxious  to  uphold  the  merits  of  their  own  past  policy  and 
conduct,  than  to  convict  or  defend  the  nominal  object  ot 
prosecution,  have  gone  largely  into  matters  of  self-defence 
and  mutual  recrimination,  from  which  much  of  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  this  obscure  portion  of  history  is  derived.  tEs- 
chines  lost  the  cause,  and  not  having  the  votes  of  so 
much  as  a  fifth  part  of  the  judges,  became  liable,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  laws  of  Athens,  to  fine  and  banishment.  He 
withdrew  to  Rhodes,  where  he  established  a  school  of 
oratory.  On  one  occasion,  for  the  gratification  of  his 
hearers,  he  recited  first  his  own,  then  his  adversary’s 
speech.  Great  admiration  having  been  expressed  of  the 
latter,  “  What  then,”  he  said,  “  if  you  had  heard  the 
brute  himself;”*  bearing  testimony  in  these  words  to  the 
remarkable  energy  and  fire  of  delivery  wThicli  was  one  of 
Demosthenes’s  characteristics  and  chief  excellences  as  an 
orator. 

A  similar  fate  overtook  Demosthenes  himself  a  few 
years  later,  b.c.  324.  Harpalus,  an  officer  high  in  rank 
and  favour  under  Alexander,  having  been  guilty  of  mal¬ 
versation  to  such  an  extent  that  he  dared  not  await  dis¬ 
covery,  fled  to  Greece,  bringing  with  him  considerable 
treasures  and  a  body  of  mercenary  soldiers.  He  sought 
the  support  of  the  Athenians  ;  and,  as  it  was  said,  bribed 
Demosthenes  not  to  oppose  his  wishes.  Rumours  to  that 
effect  got  abroad,  though  his  proposals  were  rejected  by 
the  assembly,  and  Demosthenes  was  called  to  account, 
and  fined  50  talents,  as  having  been  bribed  to  give  false 
counsel  to  the  people.  The  amount  of  the  fine  acted  as 
sentence  of  banishment,  and  he  retired  to  iEgina.  Like 
Cicero,  when  placed  in  a  similar  situation,  he  displayed 
an  effeminacy  of  temper  and  unmanly  violence  of  regret 
under  this  reverse  of  fortune.  In  the  following  year  how¬ 
ever  the  death  of  Alexander  restored  him  to  political  im¬ 
portance  ;  for  when  that  event  opened  once  more  to  the 
Athenians  the  prospect  of  shaking  off  the  supremacy  of 
Macedonia,  Demosthenes  was  recalled  with  the  most 
flattering  marks  of  public  esteem.  He  guided  the  state 
during  the  short  war  waged  with  Antipater,  the  Macedo¬ 
nian  viceroy  ;  until  the  inequality  of  the  contest  became 
evident,  and  the  Macedonian  party  regained  its  ascen¬ 
dency.  Demosthenes  then  retired  to  the  sanctuary  of 
Calauria,  an  island  sacred  to  Neptune,  on  the  coast  of 
Argolis.  Sentence  of  death  was  passed  on  him  in  his 
absence.  He  was  pursued  to  his  place  of  refuge  by  the 
emissaries  of  Antipater,  and  being  satisfied  that  the 
sanctity  of  the  place  would  not  protect  him,  took  poison, 
which  as  a  last  resort  he  carried  about  his  person 
concealed  in  a  quill.  Thus,  says  Plutarch,  in  the  spirit 
of  Pagan  philosophy,  “  since  the  god  Neptune  denied  him 
the  benefit  of  his  sanctuary,  he  betook  him  to  a  greater, 
and  that  was  d.eath ;  whereby  he  saved  himself  out  of  the 
soldiers’  hands  of  the  tyrant,  and  also  scorned  the  bloody 
cruelty  of  Antipater.” 

The  following  table  of  the  order  in  which  the  public 
orations  of  Demosthenes  were  spoken  is  given  by  Mr. 
Clinton,  in  his  valuable  ‘Fasti  Hellenici,’  Appendix, 
c.  20 


n.  c. 


355.  Against  Androtion. 

Against  Leptines. 

354.  On  the  Symmories. 

353.  Against  Timocrates. 

For  the  Megalopolitans. 

352.  Against  Aristocrates. 

First  Philippic. 

351.  For  the  Rhodians. 

349.  First  Olynthiac.  ]  Otherwise  called  Second, 
Second  Olynthiac.  >  Third,  and  Fourth  Phi- 
Third  Olynthiac.  j  lippics. 

348.  Against  Midias. 

347.  Fifth  Philippic,  forming  part  of  the  first  in  our 


present  copies. 

346.  On  the  Peace,  otherwise  the  Sixth  Philippic. 
344.  Second  Philippic,  otherwise  the  Seventh. 

[Concerning  Halonnesus,  otherwise  Eighth  Phi- 
343.  j  lippic. 

^On  Malversation  in  the  Embassy. 

(On  the  Chersonese,  otherwise  the  Ninth  Philip- 


341. 


J  P1C- 


339. 

339. 


'  Third  Philippic,  otherwise  the  Tenth. 

Fourth  Philippic,  otherwise  the  Eleventh. 
Against  Nesera. 

Against  Philip’s  Letter,  otherwise  the  Twelfth 
Philippic. 

ooq  j  Or  later,  Two  against  Aristogitou. 

*  \  Funeral  Oration. 

Or  later,  Against  Theocrines. 

Or  later,  On  the  Treaty  with  Alexander. 

On  the  Crown. 

On  the  Contribution — of  doubtful  date. 


336. 

334. 

330. 


Of  these,  the  Eleventh  Philippic,  and  those  against 
the  Letter,  concerning  Halonnesus,  on  Contribution,  on 
the  Treaty  with  Alexander,  and  the  Funeral  Oration, 
are  of  doubtful  authenticity. 

The  private  Orations  are  thirty-one  in  number.  They 
are  very  valuable  to  those  who  desire  to  study  the  laws 
and  social  condition  of  Athens. 

Most  of  Demosthenes’s  speeches  are  short,  at  least 
compared  with  modern  oratory.  He  rarely  spoke  extem¬ 
pore,  and  bestowed  an  unusual  degree  of  pains  on  his 
composition.  That  style  which  is  described  by  Hume 
as  “  rapid  harmony  exactly  adapted  to  the  sense ;  vehe¬ 
ment  reasoning  without  any  appearance  of  art ;  disdain, 
anger,  boldness,  freedom,  involved  in  a  continued  stream 
of  argument,”  instead  of  being,  as  it  would  seem,  the 
effervescence  of  a  powerful  overflowing  mind,  was  the 
laboured  produce  of  much  thought,  and  careful,  long 
continued  polish.  In  this  respect  there  is  a  striking 
contrast  between  Demosthenes  and  the  great  statesman 
who  is  commonly  called  the  most  Demosthenean  of 
English  orators — Mr.  Fox.*  To  multiply  descriptions 
and  panegyrics,  both  ancient  and  modern,  would  be  easy. 
One  has  already  been  given  from  the  latest  and  the  best 
historian  of  Greece.  We  conclude  with  this  short  and 
pointed  passage  from  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus.  “  De¬ 
mosthenes,  succeeding  as  he  did  to  such  eminent  orators, 
did  not  deign  to  copy  any  single  model,  deeming  all  his 
predecessors  half  artists,  as  it  were,  and  imperfect.  But 
having  selected  from  these  all  their  respective  excellen¬ 
ces,  he  blended  them  together,  and  combined  from 
many  sources  a  style  of  composition  magnificent  yet 
polished;  full  without  overflowing;  refined  yet  unaf¬ 
fected  ;  adapted  to  popular  assemblies,  yet  natural ; 
severe  yet  animated  ;  concise  yet  flowing ;  gentle  yet 
keen ;  moderate  yet  passionate ;  like  Proteus,  cele¬ 
brated  by  the  ancient  poets,  who  could  easily  assume  in 
succession  every  variety  of  form.  Whether  he  was  some 


*  On  this  subject  see  a  passage  in  the  i  Edinburgh  Review ’ 
for  October  last,  “  On  the  Reigns  of  George  III.  and  IV.,” 
p,  214. 


*  atTov  Otjpiov — the  wild  beast. 
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deity,  or  genius  deluding  the  eyes  of  men,  or,  what  is 
the  more  probable  conjecture,  some  mortal  prodigy  of 
eloquence  and  wisdom  seducing  the  senses  of  his  au¬ 
dience,  some  such  opinion  I  entertain  respecting  the 
style  of  Demosthenes ;  and  this  is  the  character  that  I 
give  of  it,  that  it  is  made  up  of  every  kind.” 


ON  THE  COMMERCIAL  VALUE  OF  TULIPS  IN 
THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  the  influence  of 
fashion  on  the  prices  of  ornamental  articles  is  afforded  by 
the  tulip.  The  tulip,  when  in  its  natural  or  uncultivated 
state,  does  not  present  any  striking  beauties  as  respects 
colour  ;  hut  when  it  has  undergone  the  culture  which  the 
florist  bestows  upon  it,  the  variety  and  beauty  of  its 
colours  are  greatly  increased,  although  the  flower,  bota- 
nically  speaking,  is  weakened  and  deteriorated. 

The  tulip  grows  wild  in  many  parts  of  the  East,  and 
appears  to  have  been  first  known  in  Italy  and  Germany 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Conrad 
Gesner,  a  German  botanist,  first  described  this  flower 
botanically,  from  a  specimen  which  he  saw  in  the  garden 
of  Counsellor  Herwart,  at  Augsburg,  in  1559  :  the  seeds 
of  this  flower  had  been  brought  from  Constantinople. 
After  the  plant  became  thus  known,  Dutch  merchants 
and  the  nobility  of  Vienna  sent  at  different  times  to  Con¬ 
stantinople  for  roots  and  seeds  of  the  tulip. 

In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Tulipo- 
mania ,  as  it  has  been  called,  reached  an  extraordinary 
height,  the  infatuated  desire  to  possess  peculiar  specimens 
of  this  flower  having  raised  the  price  enormously  :  this 
mania  showed  itself  most  prominently  in  some  of  the 
cities  of  the  Netherlands.  There  was  a  particular  species 
of  the  tulip,  called  the  Viceroy,  for  one  single  root  of 
which  the  following  articles  were  given  : — 


2  lasts  of  wheat 

.  valued  at  448  florins 

4  do.  rye  . 

•  55 

558 

55 

4  fat  oxen  . 

•  55 

480 

55 

8  fat  swine 

•  55 

240 

55 

12  fat  sheep 

•  55 

120 

95 

2  hogsheads  of  wine 

•  55 

70 

. 

4  tuns  of  beer 

•  55 

32 

9S 

2  do.  of  butter  . 

•  55 

192 

55 

1000  pounds  of  cheese 

•  55 

120 

95 

A  complete  bed  . 

*  55 

100 

A  suit  of  clothes 

•  55 

80 

55 

A  silver  beaker  . 

•  55 

60 

55  * 

Total  2500  florins. 

As  such  a  clumsy  mode  of  effecting  an  exchange  for 
the  purchase  of  a  tulip  could  not  be  generally  adopted, 
the  roots  were  afterwards  sold  by  weight,  the  standard  of 
a  weight  being  a  pent,  which  was  equivalent  to  rather 
less  than  an  English  grain.  A  root  of  a  species  called 
Admiral  Liefken,  weighing  400  perits,  sold  for  4400 
florins ;  446  perits  of  a  species  called  Admiral  von  der 
Eyk  sold  for  1620  florins ;  and  different  species,  called 
Schilder,  Semper  Augustus,  Viceroy,  &c.,  sold  for  equally 
large  sums.  Two  thousand  florins  was  a  common  price 
for  a  root  of  the  species  Semper  Augustus  ;  and  on  one 
occasion  it  happened  that  only  two  roots  of  it  were  to  be 
had,  one  at  Amsterdam  and  the  other  at  Haarlem.  For 
one  of  these  roots  an  individual  agreed  to  give  4600 
florins,  together  with  a  new  carriage,  two  grey  horses, 
and  a  complete  harness.  Another  person  agreed  to  give 
twelve  acres  of  land  for  a  root ;  for  it  frequently  happened 
that  if  a  person  who  wished  to  purchase  a  tulip-root  had 
not  the  requisite  cash  by  him,  he  parted  with  land,  houses, 
cattle,  or  even  clothes.  The  trade  became  so  lucrative, 
rhat  persons  in  all  stations  of  life,  from  noblemen  to  turf- 
diggers,  embarked  in  it.  Some  who  had  previously  lived 
in  poverty  were  enabled  to  launch  their  carriages  ;  and 
one  person  gained  more  than  60,000  florins  in  the  course 


of  four  months.  The  bargains  were  generally  carried  on 
in  taverns,  where  notaries  and  clerks  were  regularly  en¬ 
gaged  ;  and  the  business  of  the  day  generally  terminated 
with  a  sumptuous  entertainment,  at  which  the  traders, 
without  regard  to  difference  of  station,  feasted  in  common. 

When  tulips  were  thus  bought  and  sold  for  more  than 
their  weight  in  gold,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  system  of 
stock-jobbing  sprung  up,  in  which  tulips  were  nominally 
purchased  without  changing  hands  at  all.  Beckmann 
thus  illustrates  this  traffic A  nobleman  bespoke  of  a 
merchant  a  tulip-root,  to  be  delivered  in  six  months,  at 
the  price  of  1000  florins.  During  the  six  months  the 
price  of  that  species  of  tulip  must  have  risen  or  fallen,  or 
remained  as  it  was.  We  will  suppose  that  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  that  time  the  price  was  1500  florins.  This  was 
favourable  to  the  nobleman,  and  he  received  500  florins 
from  the  merchant,  who  was  a  clear  loser  to  that  amount 
— the  root  itself  not  changing  hands.  If  the  price  of  that 
species  had  fallen  at  the  expiration  of  the  six  months  to 
800  florins,  the  nobleman  became  a  loser  of  200,  which 
he  had  to  pay  to  the  merchant.  If  the  market-price 
were  1000  florins,  no  transfer  either  of  money  or  of  root 
took  place,  and  the  bargain  terminated.  Henry  Munt- 
ing,  in  1636,  sold  to  a  merchant  at  Alkmar  a  tulip-root 
for  7000  florins,  to  be  delivered  in  six  months.  During 
that  time  the  value  fell  to  6300,  so  that  the  merchant 
had  to  pay  700  florins,  which  Munting  gained;  but,  as 
Munting’s  son  observed, 44  though  my  father  received  700 
florins  for  nothing,  he  would  much  rather  have  sold  the 
root  itself  for  7000.” 

The  fall  of  this  traffic  was  as  sudden  as  its  rise  was  ex¬ 
traordinary.  The  speculators  were  of  various  degrees, 
both  in  honesty  and  in  station  ;  and  when  “  settling-day” 
arrived,  there  were  numerous  defaulters.  This  engen¬ 
dered  distrust ;  and  as  the  more  respectable  speculators 
began  to  feel  some  degree  of  shame  at  the  discreditable 
traffic — or  rather  gambling — in  which  they  had  been  en¬ 
gaged,  the  mania  declined  :  the  holders  wished  to  dispose 
of  their  tulips  in  reality,  and  not  merely  nominally ;  but 
it  was  then  found  that  the  demand  for  the  tulip's  them¬ 
selves  was  by  no  means  so  great  as  the  holders  wished : 
— prices  fell — engagements  were  br'oken — unsuccessful 
appeals  were  made  to  the  magistrates ; — and  after  various 
struggles  between  the  Vendors,  who,  in  1637,  insisted 
that  the  roots  should  be  actually  purchased  at  the  prices 
named  for  them,  and  the  buyers,  who  refused  to  accede 
to  that  plan,  the  stock-jobbing  bargains  became  null  and 
void  ;  tulips  were  sold  at  a  price  proportionate  to  the  de¬ 
mand  for  them ; — and  thus  ended  one  of  the  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  species  of  traffic  that  civilized  Europe  was  ever 
engaged  in.  On  one  occasion  during  this  period,  a  sailor 
carried  some  goods  to  the  house  of  a  Dutch  merchant, 
who  gave  the  man  a  herring  for  his  trouble.  The  man, 
observing  some  tulip-roots  in  the  merchant’s  warehouse, 
took  up  one  and  bit  it,  under  the  impression  that  it  was 
an  onion  :  — the  result  was  a  loss  to  the  merchant  greater 
than  if  he  had  entertained  the  Prince  of  Orange  himself 
to  a  feast. 

In  the  218th  number  of  the  ‘  Tatler  ’  will  be  found  a 
pleasant  satire  on  the  mania  for  giving  high-flown  names 
to  different  species  of  the  Tulip. 


Penzance  Myrtles. — These  plants  thrive  in  the  open  air, 
and  commonly  attain  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet ;  they 
may  be  seen  trained  on  the  front  of  some  of  the  houses  in 
Penzance  to  double  that  height.  A  sufficient  quantity  of 
cuttings  was  obtained  from  a  tree  of  this  description,  cover¬ 
ing  one  of  the  houses,  in  the  course  of  six  weeks,  to  supply 
the  oven  with  fuel  for  three  months. — Dr.  Paris's  Guide  to 
Mount's  Bay  and  Land's  End. 


Every  new  discovery  may  be  considered  as  a  new  species 
of  manufacture,  awakening  moral  industry  and  sagacity 
and  employing,  as  it  were,  a  new  capital  of  mind. 
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THE  KINGFISHER,  OR  NEST  OF  THE 

HALCYON. 

[From  'The  Penny  Cyclopaedia,’  article  Kin«?fisheji._ 

Setting  aside  the  fable  of  the  floating  cradle  ill  which 
during  the  Halcyon  days  the  bird  was  said  to  rear  its  young, 
we  shall  find  that  ornithologists  have  differed  not  a  little 
as  to  the  actual  nest  of  this  brilliant  bird.  Pennant  says 
that  it  makes  its  nest  in  holes  'in  the  sides  of  cliffs,  which  it 
scoops  to  the  depth  of  three  feet,  and  in  holes  in  the  banks 
of  rivers,  chiefly  those  which  before  belonged  to  the  water- 
rat  ;  and  ,lie  states  the  number  of  the  eggs  to  be  from 
five  to  nine,  of  a  most  beautiful  transparent  white.  The  nest, 
he  adds,  is  very  fetid.  Pennant  then  refers  to  Aristotle’s 
description  of  the  nest  of  the  Mute  Halcyon,  in  which 
the  latter  states  that  it  resembled  those  spherical  concre¬ 
tions  that  are  formed  by  the  sea-water  ;  that  it  was  hollow 
within,  that  the  entrance  was  very  narrow,  so  that  if  it 
should  upset,  the  sea  would  not  enter  ;  that  it  resisted  any 
violence  from  iron,  but  yielded  to  a  blow  of  the  hand,  and 
when  thus  broken  was  soon  reduced  to  powder,  and  that 
it  was  composed  of  the  bones  of  a  sea-fish  called  the 
Belone, — for  the  bird  lives  on  fish.  Aristotle  then  states 
the  number  of  eggs  at  five  or  thereabouts  (Hist.  Anim.,  ix. 
14).  Pennant,  who,  as  we  have  observed,  considers  the 
Mute  Halcyon  of  Aristotle  to  be  our  common  Kingfisher, 
observes  that  much  of  the  description  above  quoted  seems 
to  be  founded  on  truth.  The  form  of  the  nest,  he  remarks, 
agrees  almost  exactly  with  the  curious  account  of  it  by 
Count  Zinnani.  “  The  materials,  which  Aristotle  says  it 
(the  nest)  was  composed  of,  are  not  entirely  of  his  own  in¬ 
vention.  Whoever  has  seen  the  nest  of  the  kingfisher  will 
observe  it  strewed  with  the  bones  and  scales  of  fish,  the 
fragments  of  the  food  of  the  owner  and  its  young;  and  those 
who  deny  that  it  is  a  bird  which  frequents  the  sea  must 
not  confine  their  ideas  to  our  northern  shores,  but  reflect, 
that  birds  inhabiting  a  sheltered  place  in  the  more  rigorous 
latitudes  may  endure  exposed  ones  in  a  milder  climate. 
Aristotle  made  his  observations  in  the  East,  and  allows  that 
the  Halcyon  sometimes  ascended  rivers,  possibly  to  breed, 
for  we  learn  from  Zinnani,  that  in  his  soft  climate,  Italy,  it 
breeds  in  May,  in  banks  of  streams  that  are  near  the  sea; 
and  having  brought  up  the  first  hatch,  returns  to  the  same 
place  to  lay  a  second  time.”  Now,  it  will  be  observed  that 
Pennant,  in  his  own  description  of  the  nest,  speaks  of 
nothing  but  the  hole  and  the  fetid  remains  ;  and  though 
Zinnani  gives  a  very  good  description  of  the  excavated  hole, 
he  speaks  with  caution  of  the  collection  of  fish-remains 
therein.  * 

Montagu,  in  his  Ornithological  Dictionary ,  says  that  the 
bird  generally  takes  possession  of  a  rat’s  hole  to  deposit  its 
eggs;  he  then  proceeds  as  follows:  “The  many  curious 
accounts  which  have  been  given  of  the  nest  of  this  bird  in¬ 
duced  us  to  take  some  pains  to  discover  the  fact.  The 
result  of  our  researches  are  (is),  that  the  hole  chosen  to  breed 
in  is  always  ascending,  and  generally  two  or  three  feet  in 
the  bank;  at  the  end  is  scooped  a  hollow7,  at  the  bottom  of 
wdiich  is  a  quantity  of  small  fish-bones,  nearly  half  an  inch 
thick,  mixed  in  with  the  earth.  This  is  undoubtedly  the 
castings  of  the  parent  birds,  and  not  the  young*  for  we  have 
found  it  even  before  they  have  eggs,  and  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  both  male  and  female  go  to  that  spot,  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  eject  this  matter,  for  some  time  before 
the  female  begins  to  lay,  and  that  they  dry  it  by  the  heat  of 
their  bodies,  as  they  are  frequently  known  to  continue  in 
the  hole  for  hours,  long  before  they  have  eggs.  On  this 
disgorged  matter  the  female  lays  to  the  number  of  seven 
eggs,  which  are  perfectly  white  and  transparent,  of  a  short 
oval  form,  weighing  about  one  dram.  The  hole  in  which 
they  breed  is  by  na  means  fouled  by  the  castings ;  but  be¬ 
fore  the  young  are  able  to  fly  it  becomes  extremely  fetid  by 
the  faeces  of  the  brood,  which  is  (are)  of  a  watery  nature,  and 
cannot  be  carried  away  by  the  parent  birds,  as  is  common 
with  most  of  the  smaller  species.  In  defect  of  which,  in¬ 
stinct  has  taught  them  to  have  the  entrance  of  their  habita-, 
tion  ascending,  by  which  means  the  filthy  matter  runs  off*,  ? 
and  may  frequently  be  seen  on  the  outside.  We  nevert 
could  observe  the  old  birds  with  anything  in  their  bills 


when  they  went  to  feed  their  young ;  from  which  it  may 
be  concluded  they  eject  from  their  stomach  for  that  purpose.” 

Mr.  Selby,  after  noticing  the  ejection  of  bones  and  other 
indigestible  parts,  in  pellets,  by  the  mouth  of  these  birds, 
goes  on  to  state  that  they  breed  in  the  banks  of  the  streams 
they  haunt,  either  digging  a  hole  themselves,  or  taking 
possession  of  that  of  a  water-rat,  which  they  afterwards 
enlarge  to  suit  their  convenience.  He  then  proceeds  as 
follows : — “  The  bearing  of  the  hole  is  always  diagonally 
upwards,  and  it  pierces  two  or  three  feet  into  the  bank.] 
The  nest  is  composed  of  the  above-mentioned  pellets  of  fish¬ 
bones,  ejected  into  a  small  cavity  at  the  farther  end  of  this 
retreat,  and  upon  which  the  eggs  are  laid,  to  the  number  of 
six  or  seven,  of  a  transparent  pinkish  white.”  He  then 
quotes  the  remarks  of  Montagu  on  the  sloping  direction  of 
the  hole,  and  the  use  of  that  direction  in  carrying  away 
offensive  matter.  ( Illustrations  of  British  Ornithology , 
vol.  i.) 

Mr.  Rennie,  in  his  edition  of  Montagu’s  ‘  Dictionary,’ 
observes,  that  from  the  high  authority  of  Montagu,  the  de¬ 
scription  above  given  has  been  copied  by  every  recent  writer, 
with  the  exception  of  Temminck*  who  says  nothing  on  the 
subject,  and  Wilson,  who  says  (Am.  Orn.,  iii.  60),  of  his 
belted  Kingfisher  (Alcedo  Alcyon),  that  “  its  nfistis  neither 
constructed  of  glue  nor  fish-bones.”  Mr.  Rennie  then  pro¬ 
ceeds  thus : — “  We  are  certain  of  the  fact  that  this  will 
apply  equally  to  our  -own  kingfisher.  In  the  bank  of  a 
stream  at  Lee  in  Kent,  we  have  been  acquainted  with  one 
of  these  nests  in  the  same  hole  for  several  successive  sum¬ 
mers,  but  so  far  from  the  exuviae  of  fish-bones  ejected,  as  is 
done  by  all  birds  of  prey,  being  dried  on  purpose  to  form 
the  nest,  they  are  scattered  about  the  floor  of  the  hole  in 
all  directions,  from  its  entrance  to  its  termination,  without 
the  least  order  or  working  up  with  the  earth,  and  all  moist 
and  fetid.  That  the  eggs  may  by  accident  be  laid  upon 
portions  of  these  fish-bones  is  highly  probable,  as  the  floor  is 
so  thickly  strewed  with  them  that  no  vacant  spot  might  be 
found,  but  they  assuredly  are  not  by  design  built  up  into  a 
nest.  The  hole  is  from  two  to  four  feet  long,  sloping  up¬ 
wards,  narrow  at  the  entrance,  but  widening  in  the  interior, 
in  order  perhaps  to  give  the  birds  room  to  turn,  and  for  the 
same  apparent  reason  the  eggs  are  not  placed  at  the  extre¬ 
mity.  I  am  not  a  little  sceptical  as  to  its  sometimes  select¬ 
ing  the  old  hole  of  a  water-rat,  which  is  the  deadly  enemy 
to  its  eggs  and  young ;  but  it  seems  to  indicate  a  dislike  to 
the  labour  of  digging.  It  frequents  the  same  hole  for  a 
series  of  years,  and  will  not  abandon  it,  though  the  nest  be 
repeatedly  plundered  of  the  eggs  or  young.  The  accumula¬ 
tion  of  cast-bones  in  one  of  these  old  holes  has  perhaps 
given  origin  to  the  notion  of  the  nest  being  formed  of  them.” 

Mr.  Gould,  in  his  Birds  of  Europe ,  states  that  the  eggs 
are  deposited  in  a  hole,  such  as  those  above  alluded  to,  by 
the  female,  without  making  any  nest. 

Small  fish,  such  as  Sticklebacks  and  Minnows,  form  the 
food  of  the  Kingfisher  principally,  but  M.  Temminck  and 
Mr.  Rennie  say  that  the  bird  will  also  eat  fry  or  spawn 
(frai),  slugs,  worms,  and  leeches. 

It  sits  immoveable  on  some  overhanging  twig,  watching 
for  its  prey,  and  when  it  has  secured  a  passing  fish  by  a 
sudden  dash,  beats  it  to  death  against  a  stone  on  the  ground, 
and  then  swallows  it.  At  other  times  it  will  hover  suspended 
over  the  water  and  dart  on  its  prey,  but  the  bird  usually 
makes  its  attack  from  a  station.  The  editor  of  the  last 
edition  of  Pennant  states  that  it  has  been  seen  balancing 
itself  over  the  water  in  which  a  great  many  of  the  small, 
round,  shining  beetles  were  swimming  swiftly  in  circles 
(gyrinus  natator  ?),  and  which  it  makes  its  prey. 

This  species,  when  adult,  appears  to  be  mute  except  at  the 
season  of  pairing ;  but  the  young  are  very  clamorous,  and 
frequently  betray  their  retreat  before  they  leave  the  nest 
— which  they  do  not  quit  till  they  are  fully  fledged — by 
their  cries.  Before  they  provide  for  themselves,  which  they 
soon  do,  they  sit  on  some  branch  while  the  parents  fish  for 
them,  and  on  their  approach  with  food  are  very  noisy. 

*  But  Temminck  (‘  Manuel,’  1820)  says  that  the  bird  nestles  in  holes  in  the 
earth,  most  frequently  in  those  abandoned  by  the  water-rats,  along  the  abrupt 
banks  of  rivers,  often  under  the  roots  of  trees,  in  the  hollows  of  trees, and  some¬ 
times  in  the  holes  of  rocks,  and  that  it  lays  from  six  to  eight  eggs,  of  a  lustrous 
white. 


\*  The  Office  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  is  at  59,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields. 
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In  tracing  the  increase  of  towns  as  one  of  the  signs  of 
improvement,  the  growth  of  London  deserves  especially 
to  be  noticed.  In  1377  the  population  of  London  was 
hut  35,000,*  or  one  seventy-seventh  part  of  the  total  po¬ 
pulation  ;  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  nearly 
an  eighth;  in  1750  and  1801  about  a  tenth,  the  aggregate 
increase  of  other  cities  and  towns  having  been  more  rapid ; 
in  1811  and  1821  about  a  twelfth,  the  agricultural  po¬ 
pulation  having  greatly  increased;  in  1831  a  ninth, 
having  nearly  recovered  its  former  position,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  great  increase  of  population  in  other  parts  of 
England.  The  metropolis  probably  contains  at  this  time 
about  an  eighth  of  the  entire  population  of  England.  In 
the  sixteenth  century  London  was  surpassed  in  popula¬ 
tion  by  Paris  and  Lisbon ;  and  yet  an  outcry  was  raised 
that  the  head  was  becoming  larger  than  the  body.  This  was 
one  of  the  most  prevalent  bugbears  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  and  it  was  sustained  by  the  fre-‘ 
quent  occurrence  of  the  plague.  “  One  time  with  an¬ 
other,”  says  Sir  William  Petty  in  1682,  “  a  plague  hap- 
peneth  in  London  once  in  twenty  years.”  In  1592  an  act 
had  been  passed  against  new  buildings, t  which  had  refer¬ 
ence  to  London.  It  enacted  that  no  new  buildings  should 
be  erected  in  London  or  Westminster,  or  within  three 
miles  thereof,  unless  fit  for  inhabitants  of  the  better  sort. 
Houses  were  not  to  be  converted  into  several  dwellings, 
and  a  penalty  of  5/.  per  month  was  incurred  by  taking 
inmates,  or  “  undersitters,”  that  is,  letting  lodgings. 
During  the  Commonwealth  a  statute  was  passed  with 
similar  objects.  Rapin,  who  wrote  his  ‘  History  of  Eng¬ 
land  ’  at  a  later  period,  in  allusion  to  the  35  Eliz.,  c.  6, 
says,  “It  were  to  be  wished  for  England  that  this  prohi¬ 
bition  had  been  punctually  executed  even  to  this  day, 
since  the  city  is  so  enlarged  that  it  grows  a  monstrous 
head  to  a  body  of  moderate  size,  to  which  it  bears  no 
proportion.”  These  querulous  and  fanciful  views  have 
long  since  been  laid  aside.  But  at  an  earlier  period  the 
density  of  the  population  and  the  absence  of  many  neces¬ 
sary  regulations  for  the  public  health  fostered  the  plague 
and  other  contagious  diseases.  The  complete  drainage 
now  effected  in  crowded  parts  of  London,  and  the  abun¬ 
dant  supply  of  water  which  it  obtains,  have  done  much 
towards  diminishing  these  greatly-dreaded  evils.  Demand 
and  supply  were  also  less  perfectly  regulated  at  that  pe¬ 
riod,  and  the  poorer  citizens  occasionally  experienced  the 
effects  of  a  dearth  of  provisions.  Botero,  in  his  work 
written  about  1590,  ‘  On  the  Causes  of  the  Magnificence 
and  Greatness  of  Cities,’  remarked,  that  if  they  do  not 
increase  ad  infinitum ,  “it  proceeds  from  the  defect  of 
nutriment  and  sustenance  sufficient,  which  are  gotten 
either  out  of  their  own  territories,  or  else  from  foreign 
countries;”  and  he  ^dds  that,  “  to  have  a  city  great  and 
populous,  it  -is  necessary  that  victuals-  may  easily  be 
brought  from  afar  into  jt.  That  greatness  which  depends 
upon  remote  causes  or  hard  means  cannot  long  endure, 
as  every  man  will  seek  his  advantage  and  ease  where  he 
may  best  find  it.”  But  the  advantages  enjoyed  by 
London  from  its  situation  on  the  banks  of  a  tide  river 
began  during  the  sixteenth  century  to  be  extended  as  far 
as  possible  to  its  inland  avenues  of  supply.  The  first 
act  for  the  repair  of  a  road  was  passed  in  1523,  and  the 
same  means  of  perfecting  internal  intercourse  have  never 
been  subsequently  neglected.  Hence  the  growth  of 
London  to  its  present  size  has  not  been  productive  of 
those  consequences  which  were  once  assigned  as  likely  to 
arise  from  its  enlargement.  In  1693,  indeed,  we  have 
one  writer  contending  against  the  prejudices  of  the  day 
on  this  point.  This  was  John  Houghton,  a  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society,  who  published  a  collection  of  tracts 
on  trade  and  husbandry,  in  one  of  whichj  he  says — “  If 
it  (London)  were  as  big  again,  in  likelihood  we  should 

*  ‘  Piet.  Hist.  England,’  vol.  ii,,  p.  269, 

•i*  35  Eliz.,  c.  6. 

+  Vol.  i.,  p,  443>8vo,  edition. 


spend  twice  as  many  coals,  which  would  double  the  ship¬ 
ping  to  Newcastle,  and  that  double  the  trade  and  people 
at  Newcastle.  Whatever  is  said  here  of  Newcastle  will 
likewise  serve  for  all  the  counties  of  England  and  places 
in  them ;  for  I  believe  there  is  no  county  or  place  in 
England  but  directly  supplies  London,  or  at  one  hand  or 
other  supplies  them  that  do  supply  it.  Besides  this,  a 
double  number  of  people  will  cause  more  than  a  double 
expense  in  a  great  many  particulars  ;  for  among  a  few, 
great  designs  are  often  laid  aside,  whereas  a  great  many 
will  get  enough  to  carry  it  on.  Witness  the  great  designs 
carried  on  at  London,  when  very  few  are  to  be  found  in 
any  country-town  in  England  besides.” 

The  troubles  in  the  Netherlands  in  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  tended  considerably  to  augment  the  population  of 
London,  as  it  drove  many  of  the  most  industrious  citizens 
and  artizans  into  England.  Their  numbers  in  London 
at  one  period  formed  even  a  popular  topic  of  pulpit  de¬ 
clamation  on  more  than  one  occasion.  Sir  W.  Petty, 
writing  in  1682,  is  puzzled  to  find  reasons  for  the  in¬ 
crease  of  London  from  1600  to  1642,  and  is  inclined  to 
attribute  it  to  “  some  natural  and  spontaneous  benefits 
and  advantages  that  men  find  by  living  in  great  more 
than  in  small  societies.”  He  observes,  “  In  so  vast  a  city 
manufactures  will  beget  one  another,  and  each  manufac¬ 
ture  will  be  divided  into  as  many  parts  as  possible, 
whereby  the*  work  of  each  artizan  will  be  simple  and 
easy.  And  we  also  see  that  in  towns,  and  in  the  streets 
of  a  great  town,  where  all  the  inhabitants  are  almost  of 
one  trade,  the  commodity  peculiar  to  those  places  is  made 
better  and  cheaper  than  elsewhere.” 

But  he  points  out  other  causes  which  had  contributed 
to  swell  the  population  of  the  city.  From  1642  to  1650 
“  men  arrived  out  of  the  country  to  London  to  shelter 
thernselves  from  the  outrages  of  the  civil  wars.  From 
1650  to  1660  the  Royal  party  came  to  London  for  their 
more  private  and  inexpensive  living.  From  1660  to 
1670  the  king’s  friends  and  party  came  to  receive  his 
favours  after  his  happy  restoration.  From  1670  to  1680 
the  frequency  of  plots  and  parliaments  might  bring  ex¬ 
traordinary  numbers  to  the  city.” 

The  population  of  London  was  now  about  670,000, 
and  that  of  England  and  Wales  about  7,400,000.  Sir 
William  Petty  calculated  that  London  doubled  its  popu¬ 
lation  in  forty  years,  and  all  England  in  three  hundred 
and  sixty  years ;  and  he  came  to  the  conclusion  “  that 
the  growth  of  London  must  stop  of  itself  before  the  year 
1800.”  The  process  of  reasoning  by  which  he  arrived 
at  this  conviction  shows  how  an  ingenious  and  acute  man 
may  sometimes  be  led  astray  when  he  has  no  experience 
to  direct  his  steps.  “Now,”  he  observes,*  “if  the  city 
double  its  people  in  40  years,  and  the  present  number  be 
670,000,  and  if  the  whole  territory  be  7,400,000,  and 
double  in  360  years  as  aforesaid,  then  it  appears  that 
anno  1840  the  people  of  the  city  will  be  10,718,880,  and 
those  of  the  whole  country  but  10,917,389,  which  is  but 
inconsiderably  more.  Wherefore  it  is  certain  and  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  growth  of  the  city  must  stop  before  the  said 
year  1840  ;  and  will  be  at  its  utmost  height  in  the  next 
preceding  period  anno  1800,  when  the  number  of  the  city 
will  be  eight  times  its  present  number,  viz.,  5,359,000 ; 
and  when  (besides  the  said  number)  there  will  be 
4,446,000  to  perform  the  tillage,  pasturage,  and  other 
rural  works  necessary  to  be  done  without  the  said  city. 
Now  when  the  people  of  London  shall  come  to  be  so  near 
the  people  of  all  England,  then  it  follows  that  the  growth 
of  London  must  stop  before  the  said  year  of  1840.”  The 
population  of  London  has  increased  122  per  cent,  since 
1700,  while  the  population  of  England  has  increased  154 
per  cent. 

Previous  to  1660  there  were  more  people  in  Paris  than 
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in  London  and  Dublin  together ;  but  twenty  years  after¬ 
wards,  Sir  William  Petty  states  that  there  were  more  in¬ 
habitants  in  London  than  in  Paris  and  Rouen,  or  Paris 
and  Rome,  the  proportion  being  as  (5  to  7.  The  British 
metropolis  has  ever  since  maintained  this  pre-eminence. 
London  and  the  suburbs  with  which  it  is  in  immediate 
contiguity  contained  1,500,000  inhabitants  in  1831;  and 
in  Paris,  according  to  the  census  of  183G-7,  there  were 
774,000  inhabitants.  The  department  of  the  Seine,  in 
1829,  contained  a  population  of  1,013,000,  increased, 
according  to  the  census  of  1836-7,  to  1,106,891.  An 
area  of  the  same  extent  as  the  department  of  the  Seine  in¬ 
cludes  all  the  parishes  whose  churches  are  situated  within 
eight  miles  rectilinear  from  St.  Paul’s  cathedral,  and 
even  in  1801  they  contained  a  population  of  1,031,500  ; 
increased  in  1831  to  1,776,556  (one  million  and  three- 
quarters)  ;  and  supposing  the  rate  of  increase  which  has 
prevailed  since  1831  to  have  equalled  that  of  the  ten  years 
preceding,  it  will  now  amount  to  rather  more  than 
2*,000,000. 

Those  who  are  already  acquainted  with  the  metropolis 
may  form  an  idea  of  its  progressive  increase  by  tracing 
its  boundaries  at  different  periods.  Once  “the  unem¬ 
banked  Thames  must  have  appeared  as  an  aestuary  of 
some  breadth,  in  which  the  same  quantity  of  tidal  water 
could  have  had  comparatively  little  effect,  and  the  hill  of 
moderate  acclivity  on  which  the  city  of  London  within 
the  walls  is  placed  must  have  been  more  remarkable  and 
conspicuous  than  at  present.”*  The  Roman  walls  have 
been  traced  through  the  enlarged  Tower  of  London  (a 
Norman  fortress),  behind  the  Minories  to  Aldgate;  be¬ 
hind  Houndsditch  (the  ancient  moat)  to  Bishopsgate ; 
and  along  London  Wall  to  Cripplegate,  the  greatest  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  river  Thames.  Thence  to  Aldersgate, 
Newgate,  Ludgate,  and  Btackffiars  Bridge,  where  now 
is  concealed  the  Fleet  ditch,  the  western  defence  of  the 
city.  The  circumference  of  the  walls  was  about  three 
miles,  enclosing  an  area  of  about  370  acres,  constituting 
what  is  now  termed  “  London  within  the  Walls.”  The 
number  of  parishes  within  this  circumscribed  space  is 
97.  The  second  division  of  the  metropolis  is  the  borough 
of  Southwark,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Thames. 
“London  without  the  Walls”  is  the  next  ancient  division 
of  the  metropolis.  It  constitutes  a  belt  surrounding  the 
ancient  limits  of  the  city,  comprising  a  superficies  of  230 
acres,  including  the  ancient  city  moat,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  200  feet  wide,  and  abounding  with  fish.  The 
space  between  Houndsditch  and  Camomile-street,  Bevis’ 
Marks,  and  Duke’s  Place — the  line  of  the  citv  wall ;  and 
a  similar  space  wrest  of  the  Minories,  extending  to  the 
street  in  front  of  the  Crescent  and  of  America-square,  was 
occupied  by  the  moat..  The  space  between  Ludgate  and 
Newgate  and  Temple-bar  comprised  the  main  portion  of 
the  second  division  of  London,  and,  from  the  twelfth  to 
the  fifteenth  century,  was  the  quarter  in  which  many  of 
the  chief  persons  connected  with  the  court  had  their  resi¬ 
dence.  The  city  of  Westminster,  westward  of  Temple- 
bar,  became  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  what 
London  without  the  Walls  had  been  at  an  earlier  period. 
In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  from  the  Temple  to 
Whitehall  the  banks  of  the  Thames  were  lined  by  the 
houses  of  the  nobility.  Westminster  had  long  been  a 
place  of  importance.  Edward  the  Confessor  refounded 
the  abbey  church,  and  his  palace  occupied  the  site  of 
Old  Palace-yard.  Westminster-hall  was  built  by  William 
Rufus,  and  here  justice  was  dispensed  in  his  reign.  The 
Exchequer  of  Receipt  was  removed  from  Winchester  to 
Westminster  in  the  twelfth  century.  This  was  the  an¬ 
cient  office  for  the  receipt  of  the  revenues  of  the  crown ; 
and  the  chief  offices  of  the  government  have  remained  at 
Westminster  ever  since.  Since  parliaments  were  first 

*  Rickman,  e  Statement  of  Progress  under  Population  Act,’ 
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summoned,  Westminster  may  also  be  considered  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  the  seat  of  the  legislature.  For  a  period  of  six 
or  seven  centuries,  therefore,  Westminster  has  continued 
to  be  the  seat  of  the  court,  the  legislature,  the  executive 
government,  and  the  law.  Mr.  Rickman  says  of  West¬ 
minster  that  “  its  situation  was  on  a  river  island,  one  mile 
and  a  half  long,  formed  by  a  side  stream  of  the  Thames, 
and  affording  solid  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Abbey. 
The  Chelsea  Waterworks,  the  Grosvenor  Canal,  and  the 
ornamental  water  in  St.  James’s  Park,  mark  the  limits 
of  ‘  Thorney  Island,’  the  north-east  end  of  which  became 
the  city  of  Westminster.  Beyond  this  natural  boundary, 
the  city  has  been  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  larger 
jurisdiction,  under  the  name  of  the  Liberty  of  West¬ 
minster.” 

In  1532-3  we  have  the  first  act  for  the  paving  of  the 
streets  of  London.*  It  is  entitled  “  An  Act  for  Paving 
of  the  Highway  between  the  Strand  Cross  and  Charing 
Cross,”  that  is,  the  greater  part  of  the  line  of  way  now 
known  as  the  Strand,  the  Strand  Cross  having  stood  at  the 
church  of  St.  Clement  Danes.  But  this  road,  indeed, 
was  hardly  as  yet  accounted  one  of  the  streets  of  the  me¬ 
tropolis  ;  it  was  rather  a  Country  road  leading  to  the 
village  of  Charing,  with  many  houses,  indeed,  built  on 
both  sides  of  it,  but  yet  with  the  line  of  building  every¬ 
where  broken  by  fields  and  gardens.  This  “  common 
highway  ”  is  described  in  the  preamble  of  the  act  as 
“  very  noyous  and  foul,  and  in  many  places  thereof  very 
jeopardous  ”  to  all  people  passing  and  repassing,  “  as 
w'ell  on  horseback  as  on  foot,  both  in  winter  and  in 
summer,  by  night  and  by  day the  occasion  of  which 
is  affirmed  to  be  that  “  the  landlords  and  owners  of  all 
the  lands  and  tenements  next  adjoining,  on  both  sides  of 
the  said  common  highway,  be  and  have  been  remiss  and 
negligent,  and  also  refuse  and  will  not  make  and  support 
the  said  highway  with  paving  every  of  them  after  the 
portion  of  his  ground  adjoining  to  the  same.”  It  appears 
that  the  part  of  the  Strand  between  the  church  of  St. 
Clement  Danes  and  Temple  Bar  was  already  paved ;  and 
the  act  directs  that  the  owners  of  lands  adjoining  to  the 
rest  of  the  road  shall  each  pave  in  the  same  manner  the 
part  lying  along  his  lands  or  tenements  as  far  as  to  the 
middle;  which  it  is  declared  will  be  “  a  great  comfort,” 
not  only  to  all  the  king’s  subjects  thereabouts  dwelling, 
bitt  also  to  all  others  that  way  passing  and  repassingg 
especially  to  all  persons  coming  and  going  between  the 
city  and  the  town  of  Westminster  about  the  deeds  of  the 
laws  there  kept  in  the  term  season.  The  following  year 
another  act  (25  Henry  VIII.,  c.  8)  was  passed  for  the 
repaving  of  Holborn.  This  street  is  described  as  being 
the  common  passage  for  all  carriages  carried  from  west 
and  north-west  parts  of  the  realm,  and  as  having  been 
till  of  late  so  well  and  substantially  paved,  that  people 
had  good  and  sure  passage  through  it ;  but  now,  proceeds 
the  complaint  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  king,  recited  in 
the  preamble  of  the  act,  “  for  lack  of  renewing  of  the 
said  paving  by  the  landlords,  which  dwell  not  within  tin- 
city,  the  way  is  so  noyous  and  so  full  of  sloughs  and 
other  incumbrances,  that  oftentimes  many  of  our  subjects 
riding  through  the  said  street  and  way  be  in  jeopardy  of 
hurt,  and  have  almost  perished.”  The  same  enactment 
is  thereupon  made  as  in  the  statute  for  paving  the  Strand  ; 
and  a  general  power  is  given  to  the  mayor  and  aldermen 
to  see  the  pavements  maintained  upon  the  same  principle 
in  all  the  streets  of  the  city  and  suburbs,  and  also  of  the 
borough  of  Southwark.  Yet  a  few  years  after  this,  in 
1540,  we  find  a  new  act  (the  32  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  17)  di¬ 
recting  the  repavement  of  part  of  Holborn  and  various 
other  streets,  which  are  described  as  still  “  verv  foul  and 
full  of  pits  and  sloughs,  very  perilous  and  noyous,  as  well 
for  all  the  king’s  subjects  through  and  by  them  repairing 
and  passing,  as  well  on  horseback  as  on  foot,  as  also  with 
carriage.”  These  streets  were — 1.  The  causeway  or 
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highway  leading  from  Aldgate  to  Whitechapel  Church  : 

2.  The  causeway  from  the  bridge  at  HolbornBars  “  unto 
the  end  of  High  Holborn  westwards  as  far  as  any  habi¬ 
tation  or  dwelling  is  on  both  the  sides  of  the  same  street:” 

3.  Chancery-lane,  “  from  the  bars  besides  the  Rolls  late 
made  and  set  up  by  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  unto  the  said 
highway  in  Holborn :  4.  Gray’s  Inn  Lane,  “  from  Holborn 
Bars  northward  as  far  as  any  habitation  is  there:” 
5.  Shoe  Lane  :  and  6.  Fewter  (now  Fetter)  Lane:  the, 
two  last  being  described  as  “  thoroughfares  and  passages 
from  Fleet-street  into  Holborn  within  the  liberties  of  the 
city  of  London.”  This  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
time  that  Holborn  was  paved  to  the  west  of  the  city  bars ; 
nor  was  the  street  all  built  on  both  sides  for  any  con¬ 
siderable  way  beyond  that  point  till  many  years  later. * 
Such  was  the  state  of  this  part  of  the  metropolis  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

A  reference  to  the  map  will  show  the  limits  of  London 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  at  which  period  its  growth  oc¬ 
casioned  so  much  apprehension.  But  looking  at  the  map, 
we  find  extensive  spaces  which  have  long  since  been  co¬ 
vered  with  buildings.  The  Strand  had  gardens  on  each 
side  of  it,  and  in  many  parts,  on  the  northern  side,  there 
were  fields  beyond  these  gardens.  On  the  west,  the 
Haymarket  was  bounded  by  fields,  and  this  was  the  case 
north  of  such,parts  of  Holborn  as  were  built  upon. 
From  East  Smith  field  to  Tower  Hill  the  space  was  unoc¬ 
cupied  ;  Finsbury  Fields  were  really  such,  and  there 
wrere  several  windmills  standing  in  them  ;  Moorfields  lay 
open  towards  Hoxton ;  Goodman’s  Fields  afforded  pas¬ 
turage  for  cattle ;  the  Minories  consisted  of  a  range  of 
houses  fronting  the  city  wall ;  and  in  the  rear  of  Hounds- 
ditch  were  fields,  and  the  houses  had  not  extended 
northward  of  Whitechapel.  The  curious  reader  ac¬ 
quainted  with  London  may  trace  all  the  limits  of  the  old 
city  in  the  map,  page  457. 

The  progress  of  the  population  within  the  liberty  of 
Westminster  may  be  inferred  from  the  date  at  which 
several  of  the  most  important  churches  were  built.  St. 
Paul’s,  Covent  Garden,  was  erected  in  1645  ;  St. 
Anne’s,  Soho,  in  1678  ;  St.  James’s,  Piccadilly,  in  1684  ; 
St.  George’s,  Hanover-square,  in  1724.  Grosvenor- 
square  was  laid  out  about  a  century  ago. 

That  part  of  London  which  is  now  t»ie  most  populous 
is  included  in  what  is  termed  the  “  Bills  of  Mortality,” 
and  comprises  those  parishes  lying  beyond  the  divisions 
already  mentioned.  At  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century 
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these  parishes,  as  well  as  those  within  and  without  the 
walls,  were  required  to  make  weekly  returns  of  the 
number  of  deaths,  as  a  warning  to  the  court  to  leave 
London  when  the  plague  or  other  contagious  disease 
became  more  than  usually  fatal.  This  division,  to  which 
other  parishes  were  added  in  1660,  is  bounded  by  the 
parish  of  St.  Giles  in  the  Fields  ;  St.  Andrew’s,  Holborn  ; 
St.  James’s,  Clerkenwell ;  the  parishes  of  St.  Luke  and  St. 
Mary,  Islington,  and  comprises  a  large  space  occupying 
the  eastern  division  of  the  metropolis.  These  parishes 
were  at  first,  many  of  them,  isolated  from  the  two  more 
ancient  divisions  of  London  within  and  without  the  walls, 
but  there  has  long  ceased  to  be  any  line  of  demarcation 
apparent.  “  ’Tis  true,”  says  Howell,  in  his  ‘  Londino- 
polis,’  written  about  1650,  “  that  the  suburbs  of  London 
are  larger  than  the  body  of  the  city,  which  make  some 
compare  her  to  a  Jesuit’s  hat,  whose  brims  are  far  larger 
than  the  block ;  which  made  Count  Gondamar,  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  to  say,  as  the  Queen  of  Spain  was  conversing 
with  him  upon  his  return  from  England,  of  the  city  of 
London,  ‘  Madam,  I  believe  there  will  be  no  city  left 
shortly,  for  all  will  run  out  at  the  gates  to  the  suburbs.’  ” 
But  nearly  a  century  after  Howell  wrote,  many  portions 
of  this  division  of  London,  which  are  now  the  centre  of  a 
large  population,  were  bounded  by  the  fields.  Montague 
House,  now  the  British  Museum,  stood  alone.  From 
Ormond-street,  Southampton-row,  Queen-square,  and 
Bloomsbury-square,  there  were  pleasant  views  uf  the 
country.  A  writer  in  1734  says: — “Ormond-street  is 
another  place  of  pleasure,  and  that  side  of  it  next  to  the 
fields  is,  beyond  question,  one  of  the  most  charming- 
situations  about  town.”  Queen-square,  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  was  left  open  on  one  side  “  for  the  sake 
of  the  beautiful  landscape  which  is  formed  by  the  hills 
of  Highgate  and  Hampstead,  together  with  the  adjacent 
fields.”  Bkromsbury-square  had  the  advantage  of  a 
country  view,  “  which  would  make  a  retreat  from  town 
almost  unnecessary.”  The  north  side  of  Oxford-street, 
from  Rathbone-place  to  Vere-street,  was  built  in  1729, 
and  many  streets  north  of  this  line  about  the  same  time. 
Upper  Harley-street  and  Portland-place  were  built  about 
1774.  Farther  west,  Finsbury-square  and  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  streets  were  built  about  1779. 

The  last  division  of  the  metropolis  includes  that 
portion  into  which  the  population  has  been  overflowing 
during  the  last  thirty  years.  It  comprises  Chelsea,  Pad¬ 
dington,  Mary-le-bone,  Somer’s  Town,  Camden  Town, 
Kentish  Town,  Holloway,  Islington,  Kingsland,  High¬ 
bury,  and  Hackney,  on  the  north  of  the  Thames ;  and 
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Lambeth,  Clapham,  Camberwell,  and  Peckham,  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  river. 

Mr.  Rickman  has  made  an  estimate  of  the  population 
of  the  different  portions  of  London  at  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  which  it  will  be  interesting  to  compare 
with  the  census  of  1831  : — 


1700. 

1831. 

140,000 

55,778 

69,000 

66,209 

45,000 

91,500 

130,000 

202,000 

326,000 

760,000 

9,150 

293,000 

gers  the  population  of 

Population  ill 

1  7f 

London  within  the  Walls  .  .  . 

London  without  the  Walls 
Borough  of  Southwark 
City  of  Westminster  .... 

The  Bills  of  Mortality 
Parishes  not  within  the  Bills  of 
Mortality . 

With  the  usual  allowance  for  stra: 
the  metropolis  in  1100  amounted  to  about  750,000,  and  in 
1 831  to  1 ,500,000.  The  population  of  the  first  division  has 
diminished  to  a  remarkable  extent,  buildings  having  been 
more  profitably  occupied  as  warehouses  and  counting- 
houses  than  as  habitations.  Amidst  so  dense  a  population 
as  that  which  the  city  contained  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  and  when  it  was  deficient  probably  both  in  the 
supply  of  water  and  in  the  state  of  the  sewerage,  the  high 
rate  of  mortality  which  prevailed  is  not  surprising.  The 
deaths  were  as  1  to  20,  or  7000  yearly.  But  although  in 
the  heart  of  London  the  fatality  of  disease  has  from 
obvious  causes  diminished,  there  are  many  parts  in  which 
its  ravages  are  nearly  as  severe  (and  partly  arising  from 
the  same  causes)  as  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Unless 
a  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  health  be  more  extensively 
diffused,  it  is  vain  to  expect  any  diminution  of  this  evil. 


There  are  dwelling-houses  which  have  been  the  constant 
abode  of  fever  for  years,  all  of  them  let  out  to  lodgers ; 
and  the  moment  death  creates  a  vacancy  it  is  filled  up  by 
the  strong  and  healthy.  Mr.  Byles,  of  Spitalfields,  in  a 
communication  to  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners,  written 
in  the  present  year,  gives  the  following  account  of  a 
district  with  which  he  is  acquainted  : —  * 

“  One  house,  6,  Little  Pearl-street,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Great  House,  I  look  upon  as  an  especial  nuisance; 
it  is  inhabited  by  12  or  14  families,  and  has  scarcely 
been  free  from  fever-cases  for  as  many  years ;  the  same 
remark  applies  to  Hodson’s-court,  Wheler-street,  and 
the  houses  adjoining  the  court ;  all  these  houses,  and  in 
fact  the  larger  portion  of  what  I  have  before  specified, 
are  old  and  dilapidated,  and  to  this  circumstance,  and 
the  want  of  paint  and  whitewash,  I  attribute  in  a  great 
degree  the  perpetuation  of  febrile  disease :  it  is  also  a 
fearful  fact,  that,  in  almost  every  instance  where  patients 
die  from  fever  or  are  removed  to  the  hospital  or  work- 
house,  their  rooms  are  let  as  soon  as  possible  to  new 
tenants,  and  no  precaution  used  or  warning  given.  As 
to  the  drainage,  it  is  so  generally  defective,  and  in  all 
the  courts  and  alleys,  and  some  of  the  back  streets,  so 
much  decomposing  animal  and  vegetable  matter  accumu¬ 
lates,  that  I  do  not  know  how  to  particularise.  The 
crowded  state  of,  and  constant  change  of  inmates  in,  the 
lodging-houses,  especially  in  Essex-street,  Gcorge-yard, 
Wentworth-street,  and  Rose-lane,  render  them  perfect 
hot-beds  for  fever,  and  in  those,  as  well  as  in  houses  let 
out  to  weekly  tenants,  scarcely  any  notice  or  care  is  ever 
taken  where  a  patient  dies  or  is  removed,  but,  probably, 


[Dividend  Office,  Bank  of  England.] 
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the  first  new  comer  is  put  into  the  sick  man’s  bed.  I 
have,  during  the  last  year,  attended,  out  of  the  work- 
house,  about  600  cases  of  fever,  a  large  proportion  of 
which  were  clearly  asefibable  to  the  evils  I  have  hastily 
alluded  to.  I  consider  that  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  dis¬ 
trict  would  result  from  the  opening  of  one  or  more  spacious 
and  extended  thoroughfares.  A  line  for  such  a  thorough¬ 
fare  has  been  recommended,  which  would  sweep  away  by 
far  the  greatest  part  of  the  bad  district  I  have  described — 
bad,  morally  as  well  as  medically — and  improve  the  cha¬ 
racter  and  value  of  property  adjoining.” 

It  sickens  the  heart  to  turn  from  the  splendour  of 
fashion,  or  the  substantial  magnificence  which  London 
presents,  to  these  wretched  abodes  of  intemperance,  vice, 
and  disease,  where  we  see  the  evil  consequences  of  neglect 
and  ignorance  often  aggravated  by  every  other  social 
disorder. 


[Street  Architecture. — Tavern,  corner  of  Bow-street  and  Lon;_j 

Acre.] 


The  great  modern  improvements  of  London  date  from 
the  rebuilding  of  the  city  after  the  Fire  in  1666.  The 
houses  of  wood  were  destroyed,  and  were  not  permitted 
to  be  renewed.  In  1710  an  act  was  passed*  for  building- 
fifty  new  churches  in  and  about  the  cities  of  London  and 
Westminster  and  suburbs  thereof,  an  additional  tax  being- 
laid  on  coal  to  defray  the  cost.  It  is  impossible,  in  the 
present  notice,  even  to  indicate  the  course  of  these  and 
other  improvements.  Many  of  them  are  described  in  the 
volume  of  the  ‘  Penny  Magazine’  for  1837,  in  the  “  Look¬ 
ing-glass  for  London.”  A  glance  at  those  which  have 
been  effected  within  the  last  dozen  years  will  show  that 
the  work  has  never  ceased  ;  and  the  accompanying  cuts 
will  in  many  instances  illustrate  their  character  and 
merits. 

First,  as  to  general  Street  Improvements.  In  1S29 
Exeter  ’Change  and  the  adjacent  houses,  as  far  as  South- 
ampton-street,  which  rendered  the  thoroughfare  narrow 
and  dangerous,  were  removed,  and  gave  place  to  Exeter- 

*  9  Anne,  c,  17. 


[November  30, 

Hall,  the  Lowther  Arcade,  and  the  handsome  houses  of 
business  in  West  Strand,  the  old  buildings  which  disfi¬ 
gured  Charing  Cross  having  been  removed  in  f  830.  In 
the  same  year  the  spot  on  which  Carlton  Palace  stood 
was  covered  with  splendid  new  buildings.  Belgrave- 
square  and  the  adjoining  streets  began  to  be  erected, 
the  former  low  site  being  elevated  by  the  soil  exca¬ 
vated  from  St.  Catherine’s  Docks.  The  sheds  and 
hovels  which  formed  the  old  Fleet  Market  were  displaced 
about  the  same  time,  and  their  site  became  one  of  the 
most  spacious  streets  in  the  metropolis.  St.  Dunstan’s 
Church  in  Fleet-street,  being  in  an  insecure  state,  was 
also  pulled  down,  thus  admitting  of  that  important  part 
of  the  thoroughfare  being  widened.  In  1831  the  New 
London  Bridge  was  opened.  In  making  the  necessary 
approaches,  improvements  originated  which  have  added 
greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  city.  From  the  northern  foot 
of  the  bridge  to  the  south-east  corner  of  the  Mansion 
House,  and  from  Cornhill,  along  the  west  side  of  the 
Bank,  new  streets  have  been  laid  out  and  completed, 
which  have  opened  an  access  to  the  city,  from  the  City 
Road  and  the  New  Road  on  one  side,  and  the  junction 
of  roads  near  the  Bricklayers’  Arms  On  the  south.  The 
contrast  between  these  new  streets  and  the  older  ones  is 
striking  enough,  and  that  not  only  as  regards  the  widths 
of  the  streets  themselves  and  the  architectural  embellish¬ 
ments  of  the  houses,  but  the  greatly-improved  style  of 
building, — well-proportioned  windows,  and  wide  piers 
between  them, — which  gives  them  a  certain  nobleness  of 
aspect  independent  of  ornament ;  whereas,  in  the  older 
streets,  the  generality  of  the  houses  have  not  only  a  mean, 
but  a  squeezed-up  appearance.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
bridge  many  old  houses  were  pulled  down  on  the  western 
side  of  High-street,  Borough,  the  street  widened,  and  large 
and  handsome  shops  erected.  These  various  alterations 
have  given  considerable  impulse  to  street  architecture. 
The  widening  of  the  pavement  in  many  streets  has  also 
been  one  of  the  general  improvements  which  have  become 
most  striking  of  late  years.  Byway  of  trial,  a  bituminous 
substance  has  recently  been  laid  down  in  several  quarters 
in  limited  portions,  and  if  found  to  answer  will  add  to  the 
comfort  of  pedestrians. 

The  appearance  of  the  metropolis  has  been  improved 
also  by  the  erection  of  many  single  edifices.  The  new 
Palace  in  St.  James’s  Park  has  been  erected  within  the 
period  mentioned,  and  was  first  occupied  by  her  present 
Majesty,  and  of  the  Entrance  Arch  of  which  a  view  is  given 
in  p.  464.  Westminster  Hall  and  the  Banqueting  House 
at  Whitehall  have  been  renovated,  and  a  new  archiepis- 
copal  palace  at  Lambeth  completed,  the  ornamental  parts 
of  which  are  copied  from  the  abbeys  of  Westminster  and 
St.  Alban’s.  Several  important  Public  Offices  have  been 
built,  including  the  Post-office,  which  has  a  frontage  of  389 
feet,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  of  our  public  edifices.  It 
displaced  many  old  houses  which  stood  on  its  site  and  in 
its  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  Record  Office  and  State 
Paper  Office,  both  in  Westminster,  have  been  erected,  and 
additions  have  been  made  to  the  Government  Offices  in 
Whitehall,  which  are  to  be  still  further  extended.  Prepara¬ 
tions  have  also  commenced  for  the  foundations  of  the  new 
Houses  of  Parliament.  The  most  magnificent  Halls  of 
City  Companies,  those  belonging  to  the  Goldsmiths’  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  Fishmongers’  Company  (p.  460),  have  been 
completed  within  the  last  five  years ;  and  the  new  College 
of  Surgeons  (p.  463)  within  the  same  period.  The  Halls 
and  Offices  of  other  Incorporated  Bodies ,  which  have 
been  recently  erected  in  various  quarters,  may  be  included 
amongst  the  recent  embellishments  of  London.  There 
is  the  Hall  of  the  Law  Institution  in  Chancery-lane,  the 
British  Fire  Office  in  the  Strand,  the  Atlas  Insurance 
Office  in  Cheapside,  the  Globe  Insurance  Office,  Cornhill, 
the  Legal  and  General  Life  Insurance  Office,  in  Fleet- 
street.  The  Club  Houses ,  which  have  sprung  up,  offer 
examples  of  superior  architectural  design,  and  give  an  air 
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[College  of  Surgeons,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields.] 


of  dignity  to  the  neighbourhood  in  which  they  are  placed. 
The  Athenaeum,  in  Waterloo-place,  was  opened  in  1830, 
the  Travellers’  in  1831,  the  Carlton  in  the  following  year, 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  at  a  later  period,  and  the 
Reform  Club  House  is  now  in  progress.*  Amongst 
Institutions  for  the  Promotion  of  Public  Taste ,  we  have 
the  National  Gallery,  completed  in  1836;  the  Coliseum, 
finished  in  1821 ;  the  extensive  building  in  the  British 
Museum  for  the  receptipn  of  the  library  of  George  III., 
with  other  important  additions  to  the  Museum ;  two 
Theatres — the  English  Opera  House,  begun  late  in  the 
spring  of  1834  and  opened  in  the  following  July,  and 
the  St.  James’s  Theatre,  built  in  thirteen  weeks  in  1836. 
For  Educational  purposes,  there  is  the  London  University 
College,  with  a  frontage  of  430  feet;  King’s  College, 
completing  the  left  wing  of  Somerset  House ;  the  City  of 
London  School,  occupying  the  site  of  Honey-lane  Market 
in  the  rear  of  Cheapside ;  the  School  for  the  Blind,  in  St. 
George’s  Fields;  and  several  new  proprietary  schools 
and  grammar  schools,  each  with  considerable  architec¬ 
tural  pretensions.  In  1834  great  improvements  were 
made  on  the  side  of  Christ’s  Hospital  fronting  New- 
gate-streeL  Several  Hospitals  have  been  built  or  en¬ 
larged.  In  1831  St.  George’s  Hospital,  opposite  Hyde 
Park  Corner,  was  rebuilt.  The  New  Westminster  Hos- 

*  The  objects  and  character  of  these  institutions  are  described 
in  the  ‘Penny  Magazine,’  No.  323. 


pital,  the  Charing  Cross  Hospital,  the  Westminster  Oph¬ 
thalmic  Hospital,  and  the  North  London  Hospital  are 
still  more  recent  edifices.  The  latter,  to  which  another 
wing  is  now  adding,  is  necessary  to  the  success  of  the 
medical  school  of  University  College.  The  Middlesex 
Hospital  has  been  enlarged,  and  a  new  wing  is  at  present 
being  added  to  the  Fever  Hospital  at  King’s  Cross.  For 
the  convenience  of  the  increasing  population,  new  Markets 
have  been  established  and  old  ones  enlarged  and  improved. 
Farringdon  Market,  on  the  west  side  of  Farringdon-street, 
has  superseded  the  old  Fleet  Market.  The  mean  buildings 
which  covered  the  area  of  Covent  Garden  have  been  re¬ 
moved,  and  a  new  market,  consisting  of  colonnades,  has 
been  erected.  Hungerford  Market  has  been  re-established, 
and  a  number  of  old  houses  pulled  down  to  afford  room 
for  the  new  buildings.  The  market  for  hay  has  been 
removed  from  the  street  called  the  Hay  market  to  an  ap¬ 
propriate  area  near  the  Regent’s  Park,  now  called  Cum¬ 
berland  Market.  Portman  Market  lias  been  established 
in  the  parish  of  Marylebone.  A  new  Leather  Market  has 
been  built  in  the  Borough.  Improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  Parks  and  Gardens ,  which  have  rendered 
them  a  more  agreeable  resort.  St.  James’s  Park  has 
been  newly  laid  out,  the  Regent’s  Park  opened  to  the 
public,  the  roads  in  Clyde  Park  kept  in  better  order,  a 
new  bridge  built  over  the  Serpentine,  and  an  access 
opened  to  Kensington  Gardens,  without  the  pedestrian 
being  obliged  to  walk  along  the  dusty  road  of  the  Park, 
and  the  Gardens  themselves  have  been  improved.  In 
1828  the  Zoological  Gardens  at  the  Regent’s  Park  were 
opened,  and  in  1832  the  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens.  A 
proposal  has  recently  been  made  for  forming  a  Public 
Botanic  Garden,  to  occupy  the  whole  of  the  inner  circle 
in  the  Regent’s  Park.  The  Statues  in  the  metropolis  are 
not  numerous ;  but  within  the  period  of  which  we  speak 
there  have  been  erected  a  statue  of  Pitt  in  Hanover- 
square,  of  Cartwright  in  Burton  Crescent,  of  Canning 
opposite  New  Palace  Yard,  of  George  III.  in  Pall  Mall, 
and  also  one  of  the  late  Duke  of  York  upon  a  lofty  co¬ 
lumn  on  Carlton  Terrace.  In  the  city  a  statue  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  to  be  raised,  and  another 
at  the  west  end.  The  Nelson  memorial  is  expected  to 
be  placed  in  Trafalgar-square.  The  Roads  within  a 
certain  distance  of  London  have  been  placed  under  more 
efficient  management.  The  Police  also  has  been  com- 

o 

pletely  re-organized,  and  “  watch-houses”  are  now  almost 
forgotten. 
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[Tower  of  Blind  School,  St.  George’s  Fields.] 


The  Cemeteries  at  Kensal  Green,  Highgate,  Earl  s 
Court,  Kensington,  Abney  Park,  and  Norwood,  are 
amongst  the  most  important  of  the  recent  improvements 
of  the  metropolis.  There  is  some  hope  that  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  interring  the  dead  in  the  midst  of  a  crowded 
population  will  in  consequence  diminish ;  but  although 
this  has  already  been  the  case  in  respect  to  one  class  of 
the  population,  no  cemetery  has  yet  been  formed,  of  a 
character  at  all  resembling  that  at  Kensal  Green,  which 
is  adapted  to  the  poorer  classes.  There  are,  and  we 
fear  will  remain,  cheap  burial  grounds  in  the  metropolis, 
situated  in  poor  neighbourhoods,  in  which  the  mode 


of  interment  is  calculated  to  injure  the  public  health. 
In  the  densely  populated  neighbourhood  of  Golden-lane, 
Cripplegate,  there  are  four  of  these  burial  grounds 
for  the  poor  within  200  yards  of  each  other,  sur¬ 
rounded  with  houses,  and  abutting  close  to  the  walls. 
Mr.  Bullen,  a  gentleman  acquainted  with  the  dis¬ 
trict,  has  given  the  following  description  of  the  system 
pursued  at  these  places  : — 

“  The  graves  in  these  grounds  are  dug  and  left  open  from 
one  Sunday  to  another,  or  till  they  are  filled  with  bodies ; 
no  more  earth  is  thrown  in  them  than  will  just  fill  up  the 
sides  of  each  coffin  ;  when  seven  or  eight  bodies  are  in¬ 
terred,  then  it  is  filled  up,  and  not  till  then,  be  that  a 
week  or  a  fortnight :  these  grounds  are  in  general  divided 
into  three  or  four  prices,  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  the 
parties ;  those  graves  are  also  dug  so  close  together,  that 
the  range  of  bodies  in  the  adjoining  grave  may  be  seen 
with  the  heads  and  feet  of  others  at  each  end  :  thus,  those 
long  dead,  as  well  as  the  recent,  give  forth  the  mephitical 
effluvia  of  death,  and  it  is  only  for  a  person  that  desires 
to  be  convinced  of  the  fact  just  to  visit  some  of  those 
grounds  after  a  heavy  shower  of  rain ;  one  of  the  reasons 
why  pestilence  attacks  the  poor  first,  by  their  visiting 
those  pest-grouads  as  mourners.” 

The  burial-ground  in  Gray’s  Inn  Lane  comprises  an 
area  of  less  than  two  acres :  that  of  St.  Giles  in  the  Fields, 
at  Camden  Town,  containing  four  acres ;  of  St.  Giles  in 
the  Fields,  St.  Pancras,  five  "acres ;  the  ground  belonging 
to  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square,  on  the  Uxbridge  road, 
also  five  acres,  are  examples  of  the  cemeteries  which  were 
projected  before  those  of  more,  recent  origin,  which  are  on 
so  much  larger  a  scale.  The  interments  in  the  burial- 
ground  belonging  to  Hanover-square,  on  the  Uxbridge 
road,  average  about  1300  a  year;  those  at  the  St.  Giles’s 
ground,  St.  Pancras,  about  1200 ;  and  those  in  Gray’s 
Inn  Lane,  between  500  and  600.  The  burial-ground 
attached  to  the  old  church  of  St.  Pancras  contains  3*  acres, 
and  for  the  last  seven  years  the  interments  have  exceeded 
1500  a  year. 

This  brief  but  necessarily  imperfect  notice  shows  the 
active  spirit  of  improvement  which  has  been  at  work  in 
the  metropolis  within  so  short  a  period  as  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  years.  In  the  next  Supplement  we  shall  endea¬ 
vour  to  show  what  has  been  done  in  the  country. 


»t*  The  Office  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  is  at  59,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,,, 
LONDON;  CHARLES  KNIGHT  &  CO.,  22,  LUDGATE  STREET, 
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ENGLISH  ROMANTIC  BALLADS. — No.  III.  The  Heir  of  Linne. 

“  Listene  these  layes,  for  some  there  bethe, 

Of  love  which  stronger  is  than  dethe  ; 

And  some  of  scorne,  and  some  of  guile, 

And  old  adventures  that  fell  while.” 


[The  Heir  of  Linne  and  John  o’  the  Scales,} 


‘  The  Heir  of  Linne  *  and  ‘  The  Children  in  the  Wood  5 
are  ballads  of  a  domestic  nature :  one  is  an  incarna¬ 
tion  of  the  selfish,  the  other  of  the,  wicked,  and  both 
are  of  the  instructive  and  moral  order.  The  first 

pictures  out,  as  clear  as  with  a  pencil,  a  soft  and  spend¬ 
thrift  heir  in  the  hands  of  a  sordid  and  grasping  steward, 
hut  saved  from  final  ruin  by  the  precaution  of  his 
father  ;  while  the  second  represents  the  piteous  condition 
of  two  orphans,  whose  wealth  induces  their  guardian  to 
turn  them  over  to  the  merciless  hands  of  two  murderers, 
who  differ  only  in  the  way  “  of  doing  them  to  die.”  The 
steward  is  punished  by  having  to  restore  his  master’s 
estate,  and  still  more  by  the  final  prudence  of  the  heir  : 
and  the  guardian  and  all  he  loves  are  overwhelmed  in 
one  destruction,  in  which  the  world  sees  the  hand 
Vql.  YII. 


of  an  avenging  providence.  In  both  ballads  the  coldly 
selfish  and  the  remorselessly  cruel  are  brought  within 
reach  of  our  sympathies  by  the  fine  natural  taste  of  the 
minstrel :  when  the  heir  goes  to  beg  alms  from  the 
steward,  one  of  the  guests,  struck  with  the  change,  cries, 
“  You  were  a  real  good  fellow  when  you  had  it,  and 
you  shall  not  want  forty  pence,  or  forty  more,  if  you 
require  it:”  and  when  the  two  murderers  have  carried 
the  children  into  the  forest,  one  of  them,  reluctant  to  spill 
blood,  or  desirous,  it  would  seem,  of  giving  the  orphans  a 
chance  for  their  lives,  proposes  to  turn  them  loose  in  the 
desert.  The  fine  dance  of  words  in  the  Heir  of  Linne, 
and  the  fine  natural  pathos  of  the  Children,  or,  as  they 
are  as  often  called,  Babes  in  the  Wood,  have  been  noticed 
by  scholars  and  felt  by  the  world,  for  they  are  both  popu- 
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lar  compositions ;  and  some  of  our  highest  poets  and 
most  distinguished  novelists  have  not  disdained  to  borrow 
from  their  narratives  and  take  hints  from  their  chief  cha¬ 
racters. 

The  ballad  of  £  The  Heir  of  Linne  ’  has  in  its  num¬ 
bers  the  sound  of  the  “north  countree,”  and  is  perhaps  of 
Scottish  descent,  though  found  in  Percy’s  ‘  Southern 
Ballad-Book.’  The  hero  belongs,  however,  by  all  theories, 
to  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed :  he  is  called,  too,  a  lord 
of  Scotland  in  the  rhyme ;  not  as  a  lord  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  but  a  laird  whose  title  went  with  his  estate.  The 
old  thrifty  Laird  of  Linne  died,  and  left  his  all  to  an 
unthrifty  son  who  loved  wine  and  mirth. 

“  To  spend  the  day  with  merry  cheer, 

To  drink  and  revel  every  night ; 

To  card  and  dice  from  eve  till  morn, 

It  was,  I  ween,  his  heart’s  delight. 

“  To  ride,  to  run,  to  rant,  to  roar, 

To  always  spend  and  never  spare ; 

I  wot  an  it  were  the  king  himself, 

Of  gold  and  fee  he  mot  be  bare.” 

And  hare  he  soon  became  :  when  all  his  gold  was 
spent  and  gone,  he  bethought  him  of  his  father’s  steward, 
John  of  the  Scales,  now  a  wealthy  man,  and  to  him  he 
went  for  help  :  he  was  received  with  courtesy. 

“  Now  welcome,  welcome,  lord  of  Linne, 

Let  nought  disturb  thy  merry  cheer  ; 

If  thou  wilt  sell  thy  lands  so  broad, 

Good  store  of  gold  I'll  give  thee  here. 

“  Mv  gold  is  gone,  my  money  is  spent, 

My  land  now  take  it  unto  thee  ; 

Gi’.  e  me  the  gold,  good  John  o’  the  Scales, 

And  thine  for  aye  my  land  shall  be.” 

John  o’  the  Scales  drew  out  the  agreement  as  tight  as  a 
glove,  gave  earnest-money  that  all  might  he  according  to 
custom  as  well  as  law,  and  then  reckoned  up  the  purchase- 
money,  which  would  not  have  bought  more  than  a  third 
of  the  land  in  an  honest  and  open  market. 

“  He  told  him  the  gold  upon  the  board, 

He  was  right  glad  his  land  to  win  ; 

The  gold  is  thine,  the  land  is  mine, 

And  now  I’ll  be  the  lord  of  Linne. 

u  Thus  hath  he  sold  his  land  so  broad, 

lloth  hill  and  holt,  and  moor  and  glen  ; 

All  but  a  poor  and  lonesome  lodge, 

That  stood  far  in  a  lonely  glen.” 

This  lonesome  lodge  was  preserved  in  obedience  to  a 
vow  made  to  his  father,  who  told  him  on  his  death-bed 
that  when  he  had  spent  all  his  money  and  all  his  land, 
and  all  the  world  frowned  on  him  for  a  spendthrift,  he 
would  find  in  that  lonely  dwelling-place  a  sure  and 
faithful  friend.  Who  this  friend  in  need  was,  the  young- 
lord  of  Linne  never  inquired  when  he  made  the  reserva¬ 
tion  ;  but  taking  up  the  gold  of  John  of  the  Scales,  and 
calling  on  his  companions,  drank,  and  diced,  and  spared 
not. 

“  They  ranted,  drank,  and  merry  made, 

Till  all  his  gold  it  waxed  thin; 

And  then  his  friends  they  slunk  away, 

And  left  the  unthrifty  Heir  of  Linne. 

“  He  had  never  a  penny  left  in  h’s  purse. 

Never  a  penny  left  but  three  ; 

And  one  w  as  brass,  another  was  lead, 

And  the  third  it  was  of  white  monic.” 

t£  W ell,”  but  said  the  Heir  of  Linne,  “  I  have  many  friends, 
trusty  ones,  who  ate  of  the  fat  and  drank  of  the  strong  at 
my  table ;  so  let  me  go  and  borrow  a  little  from  each, 
in  turns,  that  my  pockets  may  never  be  empty.” 

((  But  one  I  wis  was  not  at  home, 

Another  had  paid  his  gold  away; 

Another  cailsd  him  a  thriftless  loon, 

.  *  And  sharply  bade  him  wend  his  way, 
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fi  Now  well-a-day,  said  the  Heir  of  Linne, 

Now  well-a-day,  and  wo  is  me  ; 

For  when  I  had  my  lands  so  broad, 

On  me  they  lived  right  merrilie.’’ 

The  Heir  of  Linne  stood  and  mused  a  little  now  on  his 
ruined  fortunes.  “  It  were  a  burning  shame,”  though 
he,  “  to  beg  my  bread  like  a  common  mendicant ; 
to  rob  or  steal  would  be  sinful,  and  my  limbs  are  unused 
to  work ;  besides,  labour  is  unbecoming  in  a  gentleman ; 
let  me  go  therefore  to  that  little  lonesome  lodge  of  which 
my  father  spake,  and  see  what  it  will  do  for  me,  since 
there  is  no  help  elsewhere.” 

*  Away  then  hied  the  Heir  of  Linne, 

O’er  hill  and  holt,  and  moor  and  fen ; 

Until  he  came  to  that  lonesome  lodge 
That  stood  so  low  in  a  lonely  glen. 

t(  He  looked  up,  he  looked  down, 

In  hope  some  comfort  for  to  win  ; 

But  baie  and  lothcly  were  the  walls — 

Here’s  sorry  cheer,  quo’  the  Heir  of  Linne. 

“  The  little  window',  dim  and  dark, 

Was  hung  with  ivy,  brier,  and  yew ; 

No  shimmering  sun  here  ever  shone. 

No  halesome  breeze  here  ever  blew. 

“  No  chair,  no  table,  mot  he  spy. 

No  cheerful  hearth,  no  welcome  bed; 

He  saw  but  a  rope  with  a  running  noose, 

Which  dangling  hung  above  his  head.” 

“  All !  tliis  is  the  friend  my  father  meant,”  said  lie,  re¬ 
garding  the  vacant  noose  with  an  eye  which  seemed  to 
say  welcome ;  while,  as  if  the  hint  of  the  rope  was  not 
sufficient  for  a  desperate  man,  a  few  plain  broad  letters 
told  him,  that  since  he  had  brought  himself  to  poverty  and 
ruin,  to  try  the  trusty  cord,  and  so  end  all  his  sorrows. 

“  Sorely  shent  with  this  sharp  rebuke, 

Sorely  shent  was  the  Heir  of  Linne  ; 

Ilis  heart,  I  wis,  was  nigh  to  blast, 

With  guilt  and  sorrow,  shame  and  sin. 

Never  a  word  spake  the  Heir  of  Linne, 

Never  a  word  he  spake  but  three  ; 

This  is  a  trusty  friend  indeed, 

And  is  right  welcome  unto  me.” 

He  said  no  more,  hut  putting  the  cord  round  his  neck, 
gave  a  spring  into  the  air ;  but  instead  of  the  death  which 
he  expected,  the  ceiling  to  which  the  rope  was  fixed  gave 
way  :  he  fell  to  the  floor,  and  on  recovering  was  surprised 
to  see  a  key  attached  to  the  cord,  with  an  inscription  which 
told  him  where  to  find  two  chests  full  of  gold  and  a  chest 
full  of  silver,  containing  a  sum  more  than  sufficient  to  set 
him  free  and  redeem  his  lands;  with  an  admonition  to 
amend  his  life,  lest  the  rope  should  be  his  end.  “  I  here 
vow  to  God, ’’exclaimed  the  Heir  of  Linne,  “  that  my  father’s 
words  shall  he  my  guide  and  rule  in  future,  else  may  the 
cord  finish  all.”  He  secured  the  money,  turned  his  thoughts 
on  his  estate,  and  hastened  to  the  house  of  Linne,  resolved 
to  be  wily  as  well  as  prudent,  for  he  knew  the  character 
of  the  new  proprietor.  With  John  of  the  Scales  it  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  a  day  of  feasting  and  mirth  :  at  one  end  of 
a  table  covered  with  dainties,  amid  which  the  wine  was 
not  forgotten,  sat  the  said  John,  at  the  other  his  wife, 
swollen  with  newly-acquired  importance ;  while  neigh¬ 
bouring  lairds  all  in  a  row  made  up  the  gladsome  com¬ 
pany. 

“  There  John  himself  sat  at  the  board  head. 

Because  now  lord  of  Linne  was  he  ; 

I  pray  thee,  he  said,  good  John  o’  the  Scales, 

One  forty  pence  for  to  lead  me. 

Away,  away,  thou  thriftless  loon, 

Away,  away,  this  may  not  be; 

For  Christ’s  curse  on  my  head,  he  said, 

If  ever  I  trust  thee  one  pennie.” 

This  was  probably  what  the  Heir  of  Linne  wished,  as 
well  as  expected.  Woman  in  the  hour  of  need  or  of 
misery  is  said  to  be  merciful  and  compassionate ;  m 
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lie  turned  to  the  new  lady  of  Linne,  saying,  “  MadAm, 
bestow  alms  on  me  for  the  sake  of  sweet  saint  charity.” 
“  Be  gone,”  exclaimed  this  imperious  madam  ;  “  I  swear 
thou  shalt  have  no  alms  from  my  hand — were  we  to  hang 
spendthrifts  and  fools,  we  would  certainly  begin  with 
ihee.” 

“  Then  up  bespoke  a  good  fellow, 

Who  sat  at  John  o’  the  Scales’s  board  ; 

Said,  turn  again,  thou  Heir  of  Linne, 

Some  time  thou  wast  a  well  good  lord. 

Some  time  a  good  fellow  thou  hast  been, 

Anil  sparedst  not  thy  gold  and  fee  ; 

Therefore  I’ll  lend  thee  forty  pence, 

And  other  forty  if  need  be. 

And  ever,  I  pray  thee,  John  o’  the  Seal  s 
To  let  him  sit  in  thy  companie  ; 

For  well  I  wot  thou  hadst  his  land, 

And  a  good  bargain  it  was  to  thee.” 

“  A  good  bargain !”  exclaimed  John  of  the  Scales,  in 
wrath ;  “  You  know  little  about  bargains,  else  you  would 
not  talk  so :  curses  on  my  head,  say  I,  if  I  was  not  a 
loser  by  the  bargain.” 

“  And  here  I  proffer  thee,  Heir  of  Linne, 

Before  these  lords  so  fair  and  free, 

That  thou  shalt  have  it  cheaper  back 

By  a  hundred  marks  than  I  had  of  thee.” 

{£  a  take  you  all  witnesses,  gentlemen,”  said  the  Heir  of 
Linne,  casting  him,  as  he  spoke,  a  god’s  penny  for  earnest- 
money  ;  “  and  here  good  John  o’  the  Scales  is  the  gold.” 
All  present,  stared,  for  no  one  expected  such  an  event, 
lie  proceeded  to  act  upon  the  purchase, 

“  And  he  pulled  forth  three  bags  of  gold, 

And  laid  them  down  upon  the  board  ; 

All  woe-begone  sat  John  o’  the  Scales, 

So  shent  he  could  say  never  a  word. 

lie  told  him  forth  the  good  red  gold, 

He  told  it  forth  wi’  mickle  din  ; 

The  gold  is  thine,  the  land  is  mine, 

And  now  I’m  again  the  lord  of  Linne. 

Now  well-a-day,  sahl  Joan  o’  the  Scales, 

Now  well-a-day  and  woe’s  my  life. 

Yestreen  I  was  my  lady  of  Linne; 

No.v  I’m  but  John  o’  the  Scales’s  wife.” 

John  himself,  it  would  seem,  remained  silent :  the  fine 
edifice  which  he  had  reared  was  pulled  about  his  ears, 
and  he  was  buried  in  the  rubbish.  The  Heir  of  Linne, 
addressing  the  guest  who  offered  him  the  forty  pence, 
made  him  the  keeper  of  the  “  wild  deer  and  the  tame” 
throughout  all  his  forests,  and  turning  to  John  o’  the 
Scales,  as  that  worthy  rose  to  begone,  said,  “  Farewell, 
now  and  for  ever  ;  and  may  my  father’s  curse  fall  on  me 
if  I  bring  my  inheritance  into  jeopardy  again.”  The 
wisest  of  men  may  be  confirmed  in  their  own  resolutions  ; 
and  the  most  thriftless  may  be  mended  by  the  precept  and 
example  exhibited  in  this  fine  old  ballad. 

ON  COSMETICS. 

“  Where  borrow’d  tints  bestow  a  lifeless  grace, 

None  wear  the  same, — yet  none  a  different  face.” 

It  is  related  of  an  antient  Grecian  philosopher,  that  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  fair  at  Athens,  and  casting  his  eyes  over 
the  shops  filled  with  large  varieties  of  wares,  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  How  many  things  are  there  that  I  do  not 
want!”  Indeedit  has  been  considered  as  one  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  happiness,  to  have  so  few  and  such  simple  wants, 
that  all  of  them  may  he  easily  gratified.  And  yet,  if  we 
bestow  a  hasty  glance  over  the  arts  and  manufactures  of 
a  civilized  country,  we  shall  find  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  energy  and  intelligence  which  are  so  pre-eminently 
engaged  therein  are  for  the  gratification  of  the  luxuries 
of  mankind, — its  various  whims,  caprices,  vanities,  and 
tastes. 

The  progress  of  time  upon  the  human  frame, — the 
changes  which  it  effects  upon  the  form  and  upon  the 
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face  of  beauty, —have  prompted  men  in  all  ages  to  devise 
methods  for  gratifying  the  vanity  of  those  who  dread  to 
appear  old,  or  to  offer  a  substitute  for  natural  beauties 
which  a  less  excusable  cause  than  time  has  effaced. 

Thus  has  arisen  a  considerable  branch  of  trade,  a  few 
of  the  curious  processes  of  which  we  proceed  to  describe, 
and  although  our  readers  may  neither  use  nor  approve  of 
the  use  of  cosmetics,  yet  there  are  many  details  connected 
with  their  manufacture,  an  acquaintance  with  which  may 
not  be  uninstructive. 

The  term  cosmetic  is  derived  from  a  Greek  word 
meaning  to  adorn  any  thing , — a  word  which,  in  the  ori¬ 
ginal  language,  has  a  very  extensive  signification  ;  but 
our  derivation  “  cosmetic”  is  confined  to  those  substances 
which  are  employed  to  beautify  the  skin. 

The  two  most  important  objects  of  cosmetics  are :  1 . 
to  impart  a  red  colour  to  the  cheeks ;  and  2nd,  to  whiten 
the  other  parts  of  the  skin  of  the  face  and  neck  ;  and  for 
such  purposes  those  substances  are  preferred  which  imitate 
nature  with  the  greatest  exactness.  We  proceed  to  notice 
the  first  method. 

The  substances  which  more  or  less  resemble  the  natural 
red  of  the  face  are  red  sandal  wood,  alkanet  root,  Brazil 
wood,  bastard  saffron,  and  cochineal.  The  common  rouge 
used  at  the  theatres  is  prepared  by  pounding  benzoin, 
red  sandal  wood,  Brazil  wood,  and  alum,  in  brandy. 
This  mixture  is  then  boiled  until  three-fourths  of  the 
liquid  have  evaporated :  an  intensely  red  paint  remains, 
into  which  a  piece  of  soft  cotton  is  dipped,  with  which  it 
is  applied  to  the  face.  Vinegar  is  sometimes  substituted 
for  the  brandy  on  the  score  of  economy ;  hut  as  both  these 
fluids  injure  the  skin,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  extract  the 
colouring  matter  from  the  dye-woods,  and  form  ointments 
therewith  by  means  of  balm  of  Mecca,  butter  of  cacao,  or 
spermaceti.  If  the  colour  is  too  intense,  it  is  mixed  with 
finely  powdered  chalk. 

Another  mode  of  making  rouge  (so  called  from  the 
French  name  for  red )  is  to  mingle  cinnabar  (a  compound 
of  sulphur  and  mercury,  of  a  vivid  red  colour)  with  chalk, 
and  with  some  oily  substance,  to  form  an  ointment. 
Such  rouge  is  very  injurious. 

Rouge  dishes  are  also  common.  These  consist  of 
small  saucers,  containing  a  layer  of  rouge  in  a  dry  state, 
and  are  prepared  principally  in  Portugal :  they  are 
imitated  in  London,  but  clumsily,  since  the  colour  is 
dirty  and  muddy. 

Two  other  preparations,  called  Spanish  ivool  and  Orien¬ 
tal  wool ,  have  been  long  known  to,  and  esteemed  by,  the 
dealers  and  consumers  of  rouge.*  Wool  is  impregnated 
with  the  colour,  and  formed  into  cakes  about  the  size  of 
a  crown  piece,  by  the  Spaniards,  and  somewhat  larger 
by  the  Chinese  :  the  latter  is  most  esteemed,  since  it 
affords  (as  a  modern  pharmacopist  observes)  “  a  most 
lovely  and  agreeable  blush  to  the  cheek.”  Both  these 
descriptions  of  wool  are  imitated. 

Colour  boxes,  beautifully  painted  and  japanned,  are 
also  imported  from  China.  Each  box  contains  two  dozen 
papers,  and  in  each  paper  is  three  smaller  ones,  viz.  a 
“lovely  blushing  red”  for  the  cheeks, — an  “ alabaster 
white”  for  the  face  and  neck, — and  a  “jet  black”  for  the 
eye-brows. 

But  all  the  descriptions  of  rouge  that  w~e  have  named 
must  give  place  to  pure  carmine,  which  for  colour  cannot 
be  surpassed,  and,  unlike  many  of  the  former  cosmetics, 
is  said  not  to  injure  the  skin.  Such  indeed  is  the  im¬ 
portance  attached  to  it,  that  the  processes  for  preparing 
the  best  article  have  always  been  kept  in  some  degree 
secret ;  sufficient  however  is  known  of  its  nature  to  enable 
us  to  give  a  rough  description  of  it. 

Carmine  is  obtained  chiefly  from  the  colouring  matter 

*  There  is  a  pleasant  piece  of  satire  on  the  use  of  cosmetics,  in 
an  observation  made  by  “  Rusticus”  to  “  Mr.  Town,”  in  one  of  the 
numbers  of  the  (  Connoisseur/  a  popular  periodical  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury. 
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of  cochineal.  This  is  an  insect  discovered  in  Mexico, 
about  the  year  1518.  It  was  long  supposed  in  Europe 
to  be  a  seed,  until  Lowenhock,  the  great  microscopic  ob¬ 
server  of  the  last  century,  proved  it  to  be  an  insect. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  cochineal,  the  wild  and  the 
cultivated :  the  latter  is  most  esteemed,  as  affording  the 
largest  amount  of  colouring  matter.  It  feeds  upon  a 
plant  of  the  cactus  species ;  and  the  female  insects  (which 
alone  are  employed  for  this  purpose)  are  gathered  at  the 
proper  season,  and  killed  by  being  plunged  for  a  moment 
into  boiling,  water  :  they  are  then  dried  in  ovens,  or  in 
the  sun  ;  and  after  this  process  they  appear  dark  and 
wrinkled,  and  may  very  well  pass  for  seeds. 

The  colouring  matter  of  the  insect  is  very  soluble  in 
water,  and  is  called  carminium.  To  obtain  this  in  the 
form  of  a  powder,  a  solution  of  alum  is  added,  since 
alumina,  the  principal  constituent  of  alum,  has  a  strong 
attraction  for  carminium.  The  action  of  the  alum  in 
this  process  is  very  striking  :  it  immediately  combines 
with  the  colouring  matter, — a  powder  of  a  fine  red  lake 
colour  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, — and  the  solution 
becomes  changed  from  a  splendid  red  to  a  colourless 
liquid.  It  does  not  appear  however  that  alumina  is  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  to  the  formation  of  carmine,  but  an 
acid  is  :  the  advantage  of  employing  alum  being  that  the 
carmine  is  immediately  formed  by  means  of  the  sulphu¬ 
ric  acid  of  the  alum,  and  uniting  with  the  alumina  (the 
other  ingredient  of  alum),  falls  down  as  an  insoluble 
powder. 

This  is  the  principle  of  the  formation  of  carmine. 
Numerous  other  substances  are  sometimes  used  in  its 
preparation,  but  we  do  not  pretend  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
value  of  the  various  recipes  which  have  been  given,  and 
therefore  we  omit  any  detailed  account  of  individual  pro¬ 
cesses. 

Carmines  are  estimated  by  weight,  the  lightest  being- 
most  esteemed.  When  one  of  several  samples  is  to  be 
chosen,  a  small  ivory  thimble  is  filled  with  the  specimen 
and  weighed,  its  smallness  of  weight  being  the  test  of  its 
excellence.  If  a  sample  be  heavy,  the  presence  of  red 
lead,  vermilion,  gum  arabic,  or  alumina  in  a  free  state, 
may  be  suspected.  Pure  carmine  dissolves  completely 
in  ammonia  (hartshorn),  but  no  one  of  the  above  adul¬ 
terants  does  so. 

The  dyer  occasionally  uses  carmine,  but  he  prefers  a 
less  expensive  dye.  It  constitutes  also  the  finest  red 
which  the  artist  possesses,  and  is  chiefly  employed  by  him 
in  miniature  painting.  It  is  also  used  for  colouring  arti¬ 
ficial  flowers.  For  these  various  purposes  so  much  car¬ 
mine  is  employed,  that  nearly  half  a  million  pounds  of 
cochineal  are  imported  into  this  country  in  one  year,  more 
than  three-fourths  of  which  are  re-exported. 

With  carmine,  we  here  end  our  brief  account  of  the 
various  kinds  of  rouge.  In  another  article  we  shall  treat 
of  the  yearl-whites  employed  for  the  skin. 

[To  be  Continued.] 


Inland  Navigation. — The  navigable  canals  used  for  the 
transport  of  goods  and  produce  in  England  alone  are  esti¬ 
mated  now  to  exceed  2200  miles  in  length,  while  the  navi¬ 
gable  rivers  exceed  L800  miles,  making  together  more  than 
4000  miles  of  inland  navigation,  the  greatest  part  of  which 
has  been  created  or  rendered  available  during  the  last  80 
years.  *  *  *  The  whole  extent  of  navigable  canals  at  this 
moment  available  in  Ireland  does  not  amount  to  300  miles, 
and,  including  navigable  rivers,  the  entire  water  communi¬ 
cation  does  not  exceed  4Q0  miles  for  the  whole  island. — 
Porter’s  Progress  of  the  Nation ,  vol.  ii.,  ‘  Interchange.’ 


Public  Legal  Proceedings. — By  publicity,  the  Temple  of 
J ustice  adds  to  its  other  functions  that  of  a  school ;  a  school 
of  the  highest  order,  where  the  most  impressive  branches  of 
morality  are  taught  by  the  most  impressive  means ;  a  theatre 
in  which  the  sports  of  the  imagination  give  place  to  the 
more  interesting  exhibitions  of  real  life. — Bentham. 

i 


THE  MUSEUM  AT  BOULOGNE. 

{[Continued  from  No.  426.] 

The  room  to  the  right  of  the  staircase  is  filled  with  a 
very  miscellaneous  collection.  Plere  are  various  articles 
of  the  costume  of  inhabitants  of  the  most  remote  regions, 
— the  thick  robes  of  a  Norwegian  dame  and  the  rush 
cloak  of  the  Hottentot,  contrasted  by  the  splendid  cos¬ 
tume  of  the  Chinese  mandarin.  Specimens  of  the  arts  of 
all  ages  and  countries  are  here  collected  into  one  focus ; 
the  sword  of  the  Crusader  hangs  peacefully  by  the  scimi¬ 
tar  of  the  Paynim  prince  ;  and  the  elaborate  carvings  of 
the  New  Zealander  so  placed  as  to  be  easily  compared 
with  the  more  facile  and  elegant  productions  of  the 
Greeks. 

Strange  as  this  medley  may  appear  to  the  classical 
reader,  we  doubt  not  that  the  less  learned  visitor  is  more 
gratified  by  the  variety  of  forms  which  present  themselves, 
than  he  would  be  by  an  arrangement  in  which  much 
uniformity  would  necessarily  be  unavoidable. 

Among  the  most  interesting  objects  in  this  room  is  an 
ancient  sling,  in  very  good  preservation.  The  use  of  this 
implement  has  long  since  been  superseded  in  civilized 
countries  by  the  more  perfect  and  destructive  instruments 
which  the  progress  of  the  “  art  of  war  ”  has  introduced. 
But  in  ancient  times,  as  every  biblical  and  classical 
reader  knows,  the  sling  was  neither  an  inefficient  nor  an 
uncommon  instrument  of  destruction.  Even  after  the 
introduction  of  the  more  deadly  arrow,  the  sling  was  much 
used  by  contending  armies  ;  and  we  have  many  accounts 
of  its  power  and  the  skill  of  those  who  wielded  it.  After 
its  use  in  war  had  been  superseded  by  weapons  more 
easily  wielded  and  more  certain  in  their  effect,  it  was 
often  had  recourse  to  by  various  nations  (particularly  the 
Saxons)  in  the  chase ;  but  in  the  present  day  it  is  only 
known  as  a  toy. 


[Ancient  Sling,  j 

The  sling  in  the  Boulogne  Museum  has  a  strong  lea¬ 
thern  popket,  to  which  is  attached  a  moveable  iron  appa¬ 
ratus,  apparently  for  the  purpose  tof  confining  the  stone 
when  not  in  use,  or  it  may  be  to  assist  in  the  propulsion 
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of  the  missile.  The  straps  supporting  this  apparatus  are 
formed  of  leather  stamped  in  ridges  and  painted  alter¬ 
nately  red  and  yellow,  and  are  attached  to  long  pieces  of 
coarse  and  strongly -woven  sack- cloth.  Two  balls,  orna¬ 
mented  with  red  and  blue  worsted,  render  the  hold  of  the 
hand  firm  when  using  the  instrument. 

Another  curious  relic  of  antiquity  may  be  seen  in  the 
case  adjoining  that  in  which  the  last-mentioned  article  is 
preserved.  It  is  formed  of  a  few  stout  bars  of  iron 
crossing  each  other  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  riveted 
together  by  a  series  of  iron  studs.  W e  have  represented 
this  in  the  annexed  cut,  in  which  the  form  is  accurately 


portrayed;  but  our  readers  will  in  vain  endeavour 
to  guess  the  use  to  which  this  uncouth-looking  article 
was  applied.  Dissimilar  as  it  is  in  form  to  the  hel¬ 
mets  of  our  Life  Guards,  it  would  appear  to  have  been 
worn  by  the  antients  for  a  similar  purpose,  namely,  to 
defend  the  head  from  the  blows  of  an  enemy ;  and  if  we 
imagine  this  iron  “  brain-cap  ”  surmounting  the  head  of 
a  warrior,  we  may  readily  conceive  that  it  would  afford 
no  slight  obstacle  to  the  blow  of  an  antagonist’s 
sword. 

Contiguous  to  these  warlike  instruments  are  many  in¬ 
teresting  specimens  of  the  instruments  contrived  by  the 
antients  for  the  purpose  of  enlivening  their  leisure  by  that 
“  concord  of  sweet  sounds  ”  to  which  the  human  mind 
has  from  the  most  remote  ages  testified  its  devotion. 
These  musical  instruments  are  principally  constructed 
with  reeds  ;  but  there  are  several  stringed  instruments, 
and  many  curious  contrivances  of  the  natives  of  islands 
in  the  Pacific  and  of  the  continent  of  America,  for  the 
production  of  musical  sounds.  In  this  room  is  also  a 
small  but  curious  collection  of  coins  of  many  nations. 

We  now  pass  into  another  apartment,  where  many 
Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman  antiquities  arrest  the  atten¬ 
tion,  among  which  are  several  beautiful  specimens  of 
ancient  workmanship  in  bronze,  &c,  Pompeii  has  fur¬ 
nished  a  few  articles  of  pottery,  some  of  which  contain 
the  remains  of  fowls  and  other  small  animals  ready 
cooked,  but  apparently  left  untasted  on  the  table  in  the 
alarm  and  confusion  consequent  on  the  awful  volcanic 
eruption  which  destroyed  the  city.' 

Here  may  also  be  seen  several  early  English  machines 
and  instruments  of  war,  as  also  other  archaeological  curi¬ 
osities,  among  which  is  a  curious  antique  drinking  cup 
or  chalice,  of  a  form  which  we  often  find  represented  in 
old  English  manuscripts. 

Beneath  one  of  the  windows  is  a  carving  in  ivory, 
representing  one  of  those  amorous  contests  between  the 
knights  and  their  “  fair  ladyes,”  of  which  the  troubadours 
and  minnesingers  of  the  ages  of  chivalry  delighted  to 
chant  to  the  ardent  youth  of  those  interesting  times,  and 
remnants  of  which  practice  may  be  discovered  in  the 
masques  and  entertainments  with  which  the  court  of 
Elizabeth  was  wont  to  be  enlivened. 

The  cut  now  introduced  is  copied  from  a  portion  of 
this  interesting  specimen  of  ancient  art,  and  is  doubly 
curious  as  representing  one  of  those  clumsy  machines  used 
in  the  rude  warfare  of  our  ancestors,  and  called  by  them 


the  “  Trebuchet.”  It  was  principally  used  by  besiegers 
for  casting  stones  and  other  missiles  into  the  towns  and 
castles  they  beleaguered,  and  is  often  mentioned  by 
Froissart  in  his  1  Chronicles.’  The  receptacle  at  the 
lower  portion  being  filled  with  the  missiles  intended  to  be 
cast  into  the  besieged  place,  the  upper  arm  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  (loaded  with  a  heavy  weight)  was  allowed  to  descend, 
which,  owing  to  the  unequal  balance,  it  did  with  great 
velocity  ;  and  the  larger  arm  then  swung  in  the  air,  and 
scattered  its  contents  over  the  besieged. 


[Trebuchet.] 

The  knight  represented  in  the  cut  is  intent  upon 
crowding  the  receptacle  of  the  trebuchet  with  full-blown 
roses,  with  which  to  belabour  his  fair  adversaries,  who, 
our  readers  must  take  our  word  for  it,  are  not  at  a  great 
distance  off,  holding  out  the  Castle  of  Love  or  Delight 
against  the  Knight  of  Desire,  h  rom  the  costume  of  the 
figures  in  this  carving,  we  should  suppose  it  to  have  been 
the  work  of  an  artist  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

In  this  Museum  there  is  a  very  useful  collection  of 
casts  from  the  most  eminent  antique  statues  and  reliefs  in 
the  principal  European  collections.  The  student  in  de- 
si°'ii  may  derive  considerable  benefit  from  the  study  of 
these  casts  ;  and  we  are  happy  to  hear  that  the  gallery  in 
which  they  are  contained  is  much  frequented. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  enumerate  all  the  ob¬ 
jects  which  the  visitor  will  find  arranged  in  the  Museum. 
We  will  merely  add,  that  besides  the  very  miscellaneous 
collection  of  articles  showing  the  handiwork  of  man, 
there  are  many  specimens  of  natural  history  arranged  for 
inspection,  including  zoological,  mineralogical,  and  bota¬ 
nical  specimens. 

The  Museum  is  under  the  superintendence  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  gentlemen,  who  annually  publish  a  volume  de¬ 
scriptive  of  the  contents  of  the  establishment,  and  con¬ 
taining  various  essays  on  literary  and  scientific  subjects. 
There  are  also  schools  and  public  lectureships  attached 
to  the  institution. 


TAKING  OF  JERUSALEM. 

From  tlie  ‘  Pictorial  Bible.’ 

When  Titus  advanced  against  Jerusalem,  at  the  head  of 
60,000  men— Romans  and  auxiliaries— multitudes  of 
Jews  were  collected  in  the  city,  from  all  quarters,  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  feast  of  the  Passover.  This  circumstance 
o-reatly  enhanced  the  subsequent  calamities  of  the  siege ; 
as  such  vast  numbers  soon  consumed  the  provisions 
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which  remained  in  the  city,  and  speedily  produced  the 
most  horrible  famine  that  ever  history  recorded.  It  was 
probably  in  contemplation  of  such  a  result,  that  Titus 
selected  this  time  for  his  advance ;  as  he  would  reason¬ 
ably  calculate  that  the  siege  would  he  shortened  hv  the 
besieged  being  obliged  to  surrender  for  want  of  food. 
He  needed  all  the  hope  which  might  he  derived  from 
such  a  consideration,  for  the  enterprise  which  he  had 
undertaken  was  one  of  no  ordinary  difficulty.  Tne  city 
itself  was  strong  from  its  situation  ;  besides  which,  its 
fortifications  were,  for  that  age,  of  remarkable  strength, 
and  of  recent  erection.  The  ancient  walls  had  indeed 
been  demolished  by  Pompey ;  and  when  I-Ierod  Agrippa 
undertook  to  repair  the  foundations  and  raise  the  walls, 
the  governor  of  Syria  took  alarm,  and  obtained  an  order 
from  Rome,  prohibiting  the  continuance  of  the  work. 
After  Herod’s  death,  however,  the  Jews  'purchased  per¬ 
mission  from  the  venal  Claudius  to  resume  the  under¬ 
taking,  and  availed  themselves  of  the  advantage  with  such 
good  effect,  that  the  town  came  to  he  considered  little  less 
than  impregnable.  The  walls  and  battlements  were  com¬ 
pleted  to  the  height  of  twenty-five  cubits,  and  the  breadth 
of  ten  cubits,  built  with  great  stones  twenty  cubits  long 
and  ten  broad,  so  that  they  could  not  be  easily  under¬ 
mined,  nor  shaken  by  military  engines.  This  was  the 
outer  wall  (for  there  were  two  others),  and  it  was 
strengthened  with  sixty  strong  and  lofty  towers.  The 
two  other  walls  were  of  corresponding  strength ;  the  se¬ 
cond  having  fourteen  towers,  and  the  third  eighty.  Be¬ 
sides  this,  there  were  several  castles  of  extraordinary 
strength,  such  as  those  of  Hippicos,  Phasael,  Mari  am  ne, 
and  Antonia ;  not  to  mention  the  royal  palace  and  some 
others,  that  were  stately  and  well  fortified.  The  Temple 
itself  exceeded  in  strength ;  and  from  its  situation,  with 
its  walls,  towers,  and  other  buildings,  was  at  least  equal 
to  the  strongest  fortress  then  existing.  The  defenders 
were  numerous,  wanting  no  arms  or  warlike  engines,  in¬ 
vincibly  obstinate,  and  brave  to  desperation.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  wanted  experience  in  the  defence  of 
towns,  and  in  the  use  of  the  warlike  engines  which  they 
had  taken  from  the  Romans ;  their  stores  of  provisions 
were  utterly  inadequate,  and  in  a  course  of  rapid  ex¬ 
haustion  ;  and  they  were  at  variance  among  themselves, 
and  with  the  unwarlike  multitudes  in  the  city,  who  sighed 
for  safety  and  peace.  However,  the  party  differences  of 
the  defenders  were  somewhat  diminished,  almost  as  soon 
as  the  Romans  made  their  appearance,  by  the  suppression 
of  the  party  of  Eleazer,  which  put  John  in  sole  possession 
of  the  Temple,  and  left  him  free  to  act  with  Simon 
against  the  Romans,  and  against  Simon  when  the  Romans 
intermitted  their  assaults.  This  was  the  principle  of 
contest  throughout  the  siege.  The  two  great  parties  con¬ 
curred  in  defence  of  the  city ;  but  when  the  urgent  occa¬ 
sion  had  passed,  they  turned  their  arms  against  each 
other.  Thus  there  was  twofold  war,  and  the  life-blood 
of  Jerusalem  was  drained  without  respite.  John  de¬ 
fended  the  Temple  and  the  castle  of  Antonia,  and  Simon 
the  rest  of  the  city.  The  space  which  their  previous  de¬ 
vastations  had  cleared  within  the  city  served  them  for  a 
field  of  battle  against  each  other;  from  which,  when  oc¬ 
casion  required,  they  unanimously  hastened  to  act  against 
the  common  enemy ;  after  which  their  mutual  hostilities 
were  resumed,  as  if  they  had  studied  how  to  make  their 
ruin  more  easy  to  the  Romans. 

When  Titus  arrived  before  the  city,  he  made  an  osten¬ 
tatious  display  of  his  forces,  in  battle  array,  in  three  divi¬ 
sions  ;  the  first  and  principal  encamped  at  Scopas,  about 
seven  stadia  from  the  city,  northward ;  the  second  about 
three  stadia  behind ;  and  the  third  eastward,  on  the 
'mount  of  Olives.  The  first  week,  being  the  week  of  the 
Passover,  he  spent  in  making  such  arrangements  as  the 
survey  which  he  had  made  showed  to  he  necessary,  and 
in  preparing  the  ground  for  future  operations.  The 
ground  between  Scopas  and  the  city  was  levelled  and 


cleared,  by  the  demolition  of  trees,  houses,  hedges,  and 
even  rocks,  which  supplied  materials  to  raise,  against  the 
wall,  banks  on  which  the  military  engines  were  planted; 
and  the  overtures  of  peace  having  been  rejected  with  in¬ 
sult  and  scorn,  he  commenced  active  operations  the  day 
after  the  ending  of  the  Paschal  week,  being  Sunday, 
April  22.  And  here  it  may  be  observed,  that  Titus  was 
instructed  to  avoid  the  error  which  had  proved  fatal  to 
Cestius,  who  had  made  an  attack  on  the  Sabbath,  expect¬ 
ing  that  the  Jews  would  not  fight  on  that  day,  aud  learnt 
otherwise  to  his  cost.  Titus  knew  that  their  present  prin¬ 
ciple  was,  that  they  might  on  that  day  resist  assailing 
enemies,  in  self-defence,  hut  that  they  might  not  attack 
them  if  otherwise  employed.  Hence  the  Roman  general 
adopted  the  policy  of  Pompey,  who,  without  molestation, 
employed  the  Sabbaths  in  undermining  the  walls,  raising 
mounts,  and  constructing  military  engines,  preparatory  to 
his  attacks  on  the  Sundays.  This  explains  how  it  hap¬ 
pened  that  the  most  important  events  of  the  war  took 
place  on  the  day  following  the  Sabbath. 

Three  moveable  towers  having  been  erected  on  the, 
hanks,  and  the  battering-rams  having  been  brought  to 
hear  on  the  wall  in  three  different  places,  the  assault 
began,  and  a  cry  of  terror  arose  throughout  the  city  at 
the  noise  and  destruction  occasioned  by  these  machines. 
Simon  planted  on  the  wall  the  military  engines  taken  from 
Cestius,  but  want  of  skill  in  the  men  rendered  them  in¬ 
effective.  The  missiles  from  the  towrers  soon  cleared  the 
wall,  and  left  the  rams  to  work  unimpeded.  Simon  and 
John,  however,  concurred  in  some  desperate  sallies,  in 
one  of  which  they  set  the  engines  on  fire.  But  many  of 
the  men  were  taken  by  the  Romans  and  crucified  before 
the  walls ;  and  these  demonstrations,  how'ever  brave,  were 
in  general  ineffectual.  The  first  breach  was  made  in  the 
outer  wall  on  Sunday,  May  C ;  when  the  Romans,  rush¬ 
ing  in  through  the  breach,  opened  the  gates,  and  obtained 
possession  of  the  New  City,  the  Jews  retiring  behind  the 
second  wall.  The  Roman  camp  was  then  removed  to  the 
conquered  ground,  after  the  greater  part  of  the  outer  wall 
had  been  demolished.  The  second  wall  was  defended 
with  desperate  bravery ;  and  frequent  sallies  were  made 
on  the  besiegers.  The  Romans,  however,  gained  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  wrall  in  five  days;  but  the  Jews  made  so  ob¬ 
stinate  a  resistance  in  the  streets,  that  they  drove  back  the 
enemy,  and  took  possession  of  the  breach,  from  which  it 
took  three  days  more  to  expel  them. 

Titus  being  thus  master  of  the  New  and  Lower  cities, 
turned  his  attention  to  the  tower  of  Antonia ;  and  the 
stand  here  made  by  the  besieged  extorted  the  admiration 
of  their  enemies.  John,  who  held  the  castle,  dug  a  mine 
therefrom  to  the  banks,  by  which  they  were  destroyed  ; 
and  two  days  after  Simon  assaulted  the  remaining  banks, 
and  set  fire  to  the  engines  which  were  planted  on  them. 
The  flames  spread  to  the  banks,  which  were  chiefly  con¬ 
structed  with  felled  trees,  and  destroyed  them,  obliging 
the  Romans  to  retreat  to  their  camp,  where  they  had  an 
obstinate  and  bloody  conflict  before  they  could  drive 
back  the  Jewrs,  who  had  pursued  them. 

After  this,  and  in  order  that  famine  might  accomplish 
all  its  work  in  the  town,  by  the  besieged  being  shut  up 
more  closely  and  precluded  from  all  means  of  escape, 
Titus  built  a  wall  of  circumvallation  all  around  the  city, 
fortified  at  due  intervals  with  thirteen  towers,  in  which 
strong  guards  were  stationed.  This  vast  work,  which 
was  about  six  miles  in  extent,  was  accomplished  by  the 
Roman  soldiers  in  three  days,  through  one  of  those 
exertions  of  concentrated  energy  and  application  which 
they  alone,  in  that  age,  were  capable  of  displaying. 

Having  accomplished  this  work,  the  Romans  resumed 
their  operations  against  Fort  Antonia,  which  they  took 
without  much  difficulty ;  for  the  garrison,  being  ex¬ 
hausted  by  famine,  made  but  a  feeble  defence.  Titus 
ordered  it  to  be  entirely  demolished,  that  the  site  might 
afford  ground  for  the  operations  against  the  temple, 
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■which  became  the  next  object  of  attack.  At  this  time 
(July  12)  the  daily  sacrifice  ceased  in  the  Temple,  as  no 
one  remained  properly  qualified  to  officiate. - 

Titus,  always  anxious  to  preserve  the  Temple,  sent 
Josephus  on  the  last  of  his  many  embassies  to  the  Zealots, 
inviting  them  to  submission  and  peace  ;  or,  as  an  alter¬ 
native,  suggesting  that  John  might,  if  he  pleased,  draw 
out  his  forces  to  battle,  so  that  the  Temple  and  city  might 
be  preserved  from  destruction.  John  answered  with 
bitter  invectives,  adding,  that  Jerusalem  was  God’s  own 
city,  and  he  had  no  fear  that  it  could  ever  be  taken. 
Josephus  in  vain  reminded  him  of  the  blood  and  abomi¬ 
nation  with  which  he  had  himself  defiled  the  city  and 
Temple,  and  bade  him  recollect  the  ancient  prophecies 
which  had  foretold  their  overthrow.  It  has  been  thought 

#  o 

possible  that  Josephus  had  in  view  the  prophecies  of 
Christ,  which  could  scarcely  have  been  unknown  to  him  ; 
although  some  suppose  that  the  concluding  chapters  of 
Zechariah  supply  the  reference.  This  earnest  conclusion 
is  striking,  taken  in  connection  with  the  present  prophe¬ 
cies:  “  It  is  God — it  is  God  himself,  who  is  bringing  on 
this  fire  to  purge  the  city  and  the  Temple  by  the  Romans, 
and  who  is  about  to  pluck  up  this  city,  which  you  have 
filled  with  your  pollutions.”  Josephus,  indeed,  every¬ 
where  manifests  his  conviction  that  God  was  with  the 
Romans,  and  made  use  of  them  for  the  destruction  of  a 
guilty  nation. 

The  Temple  now'  became  the  great  object  of  interest  to 
all  parties.  The  Jcavs  were  for  the  most  part  confident 
that  it  never  could  be  taken ;  and  expected  some  extra¬ 
ordinary  manifestation  of  Divine  power  for  its  preserva¬ 
tion  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Romans.  Titus  was  most 
anxious  to  preserve  so  magnificent  a  fabric  for  the  glory 
of  the  Roman  empire;  but  most  of  the  superior  officers 
were  of  opinion  that  so  strong  a  fabric  should  be  destroyed, 
Jest  it  might  serve  as  a  stronghold  and  rallying  point  to 
the  Jews  in  their  future  rebellions  ;  and  the  soldiers  cared 
only  for  the  prospects  of  rich  plunder  which  it  offered. 
The  Jews  were  prepared  to  shed  their  last  blood  in  its 
defence,  and  the  Romans  deemed  all  labour  light  for  so 
rich  a  prize.  And  they  had  much  labour ;  for  before 
they  could  commence  their  operations  it  was  necessary  to 
construct  banks  against  the  walls  for  the  towers  and 
battering-rams,  and  for  this  purpose  they  were  obliged  to 
bring  wood  from  a  great  distance,  as  all  the  trees  for 
twenty  miles  around  Jerusalem  had  already  been  de¬ 
stroyed.  As  it  is  not  our  object  to  detail  minutely  the 
military  operations  of  the  siege,  v'e  may  pass  over  the 
circumstances  which  attended  the  destruction  of  the 
cloisters  by  fire  and  the  conquest  of  the  outer  court, 
which  Avas  achieved  on  the  3rd  of  August  and  the  fodow- 
insr  night.  On  the  4th  a  council  of  war  Avas  held  to 
determine  whether  the  Temple  should  be  destroyed  or 
preserved.  Most  of  the  officers  were  for  the  former 
alternative,  but  gave  way  when  they  saw  that  their 
general  Avas  obstinately  bent  on  its  preservation.  But 
such  was  not  the  will  of  God,  who  had  doomed  it  to  no 
common  overthrow. 

Titus,  being  now  in  possession  of  the  other  court,  fixed 
on  August  5th  for  storming  the  Temple  with  all  his  army. 
But  the  night  before  two  desperate  sallies  were  made  by 
the  Jews,  and  in  driving  them  back  the  last  time  the 
Romans  rushed  on  after  them  into  the  inner  court.  One 
of  the  soldiers  then  seized  a  firebrand,  and,  mounting  on 
the  shoulders  of  a  companion,  cast  it  through  a  window 
communicating  with  the  apartments  on  the  north  side  of 
the  sanctuary.  The  flames  almost  immediately  burst 
forth;  on  beholding  which  the  Jews  raised  a  cry  of 
despair,  and  ran  to  extinguish  them.  Titus  also  hastened 
to  the  spot  with  his  officers,  and  made  every  exertion  for 
the  same  purpose,  both  by  voice  and  action — he  entreated, 
promised,  threatened,  and  even  struck  his  men  with  his 
staff;  but  for  the  time  he  had  lost  all  authority  and  [in¬ 
fluence,  and  was  not  heeded  by  any.  The  soldiers  who 


flocked  from  the  camp  eagerly  joined  those  already  on 
the  spot  in  destroying  the  Jews,  in  increasing  the  flames, 
and  in  stripping  the  burning  pile  of  its  treasured  wealth 
and  ornaments.  The  general,  seeing  that  the  soldiers 
could  not  be  induced  to  extinguish  the  flames,  went  into 
the  Holy  Place  with  his  officers,  while  the  fire  was  con¬ 
suming  the  outer  apartments,  and  had  not  yet  penetrated 
to  the  interior.  He  took  out  the  golden  candlestick,  the 
incense-altar,  and  the  table  of  shew-bread,  with  some 
other  sacred  furniture,  which  were  afterwards  paraded  in 
his  triumph  at  Rome.  When  he  came  forth  Titus  made 
one  more  effort  to  induce  the  soldiers  to  put  out  the  fire, 
but  with  as  little  success  as  before.  On  the  contrary, 
they  hastened  to  apply  their  brands  to  the  sanctuary 
which  he  had  quitted,  and  to  every  part  of  the  sacred 
structure,  till  the  flames  burst  forth  with  redoubled  fury 
in  all  directions ;  and,  finally,  disappointed  in  the  hope 
he  had  always  cherished,  the  general  withdrew  to  his 
quarters. 

While  the  Temple  burned  the  soldiers  cut  down  every 
Jew  they  encountered,  and  plundered  whatever  they 
could  lay  their  hands  on.  The  inner  court,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  space  about  the  altar,  was  covered  with  dead 
bodies,  and  blood  flowed  in  streams  down  to  the  lower 
court.  The  gold  plate  of  the  gates  and  timber-work  of 
the  sanctuary,  and  the  precious  articles  which  it  contained, 
afforded  them  rich  spoil ;  so  immense  indeed  was  their 
booty  from  this  and  other  spoliations,  that  gold  in  Syria 
speedily  fell  to  one-half  its  former  value.  In  the  confu¬ 
sion  the  Zealots  and  robbers  who  had  the  defence  of  the 
place  succeeded  in  forcing  their  way  through  the  upper 
city,  there  to  make  their  last  stand.  The  plundering 
and  butchering  being  over  for  the  present,  the  Romans 
carried  their  standards  around  the  burning  Temple,  and 
set  them  up  before  the  eastern  gate,  where  they  offered 
sacrifices,  and  saluted  Titus  as  “  Imperator.”  Thus 
w'as  destroyed  the  glorious  edifice  of  which  our  Lord 
foretold  to  his  disciples,  who  pointed  out  its  “  goodly 
stones  ”  Avith  admiration,  that  “  The  days  shall  come  in 
the  which  there  shall  not  be  left  one  stone  upon  another 
that  shall  not  be  thrown  down.”  ( Luke ,  xx-i.  6.) 

Passing  over  some  intermediate  circumstances,  we  have 
now  only  to  state,  that  the  Upper  City,  on  Mount  Zion, 
the  last  refuge  of  the  factions,  was  taken  by  the  Romans 
on  Sunday,  September  2nd.  Even  the  Zealots  had  now 
despaired  ;  the  fall  of  the  Temple  assured  them  that  they 
Avere  indeed  abandoned  by  God.  Many  therefore,  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  Upper  City  would  be  taken,  went  to  hide 
themselves  in  the  cellars,  vaults,  and  sewers ;  others 
retired  to  the  castle ;  and  but  few  Avere  left  to  offer  a  feeble 
resistance  to  the  Romans.  A  breach  was  soon  made,  and 
the  Jews  fled ;  but,  instead  of  hastening  to  the  towers, 
which  were  very  strong,  and  in  which  nothing  but  famine 
could  have  reduced  them,  they  ran  to  the  valley  of 
Siloam,  with  the  design  of  forcing  their  way  into  the 
open  country,  through  the  Roman  Avail.  In  this  desperate 
undertaking  they  were  joined  even  by  the  men  already 
in  the  tOAvers,  which  they  hastily  abandoned  to  join  their 
flying  comrades.  But  they  Avere  all  repulsed  by  the 
Roman  guards  at  the  Avail,  and  obliged  to  hasten  for 
shelter  to  the  vaults,  caverns,  sinks,  and  common  sewers, 
hoping,  as  those  avTio  had  resorted  to  such  shelter  in  the 
first  instance,  that  they  should  be  able  to  preserve  exis¬ 
tence  till  the  Roman  forces  were  withdraAvn  from  the 
desolated  city.  All  the  rest  whom  the  Romans  could 
find  were  put  to  death,  Avith  the  exception  of  the  most 
vigorous  and  beautiful,  Avho  Avere  reserved,  as  captives,  for 
future  calamities  Averse  than  present  death.  The  city 
was  set  on  fire ;  but  so  great  was  the  slaughter,  that  the 
flames  Avere  kept  under  by  the  blood  of  the  slain,  and  it 
Avas  not  till  night  that  the  conflagration  became  general. 

After  Titus  had  accomplished  his  mission  of  vengeance 
against  a  guilty  people,  he  departed  for  Caesarea,  leaving. 
hoAveyer  forces,  under  Terentius  Rufus,  to  complete  the 
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work  of  devastation,  and  to  explore  the  retreats  of  those 
who  had  hid  themselves  with  much  treasure.  Great 
numbers  were  found,  and  slain  ;  and  others  came  forth  of 
their  own  accord,  being  no  longer  able  to  endure  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  famine.  Among  these  were  John  and  Simon. 
The  former  appeared  first,  and  begged  his  life,  which  was 
granted.  Simon,  whose  retreat  was  better  stored  with 
provisions,  held  out  till  the  end  of  October,  when  he  was 
seen  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Temple,  arrayed  in  a  white 
robe  and  purple  mantle.  The  Romans  were  astonished 
at  this  apparition,  but  learning  who  he  was,  they  took 
him,  and  sent  him  in  chains  to  Titus.  He  and  John 
were  reserved  to  adorn  the  triumphal  pageant  with  which 
the  conqueror  entered  Rome,  and  in  which  they  appeared 
at  the  head  of  seven  hundred  captives,  selected  from  the 
rest  for  the  beauty  of  their  personal  appearance.  After 
which  Simon  was  dragged  through  the  imperial  city  with 
a  rope  around  his  neck,  scourged  severely,  and  then  put 
to  death,  with  some  other  Jewish  leaders.  John,  whose 
life  had  been  granted  to  him,  was  sent  into  perpetual 
imprisonment. 

At  Jerusalem,  when  there  was  no  more  blood  to  shed, 
and  when  the  fire  had  done  its  work,  the  soldiers  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  the  work  of  demolition,  razing  even  to  the 
ground  all  its  noble  structures,  its  walls  and  fortresses,  its 
palaces  and  towers.  Nothing  was  left  save  a  piece  ot 
the  western  wall,  to  serve  as  a  rampart  to  the  tenth 
legion;  and  the  towers  of  Ilippicos,  Phasael,  and  Ma- 
riamne,  to  perpetuate  the  glory  of  the  conqueror  by 
evincing  the  strength  and  splendour  of  the  city  he  had 
overthrown.  That  conqueror  visited  the  spot  on  his 
return  from  Ceesarea,  to  embark  for  Rome  at  Alexandria ; 
and  when  he  saw  that  utter  ruin  of  a  city  which  he  had 
always  been  anxious  to  preserve,  and  to  the  destruction  ot 
which  he  had  been  compelled  by  a  power  and  by  circum¬ 
stances  which  he  could  not  resist,  he  could  not  refrain 
from  tears,  cursing  the  wretches  who  had  made  him  the 
unwilling  author  of  the  ruin  which  he  witnessed.  The 
Saviour  of  the  world  had  wept  there  long  before,  fore¬ 
knowing  and  foretelling  the  ruin  which  had  now  come  to 
pass.  And  of  His  word  not  one  jot  nor  one  tittle  fell  to 
the  ground.  All  was  accomplished. 

Tax-gathering  in  Egypt. — Like  the  natives  of  Egypt  in 
the  period  of  the  Roman  domination,  its  modern  inhabit¬ 
ants,  and  the  Arabs  of  other  countries  (though,  1  believe,  in 
a  less  degree),  are  notorious  for  their  obstinacy  in  refusing 
to  pay  their  taxes  until  they  have  been  severely  beaten. 
They  well  know  that,  the  more  readily  they  pay,  the  more 
will  be  exacted  from  them  ;  and  are  often  heard  to  boast  of 
the  number  of  stripes  which  they  have  received  before 
yielding  their  money.  The  same  obstinacy  is  generally  dis¬ 
played  by  an  Arab  accused  of  any  offence;  and  often,  even 
by  a  witness:  in  either  case  the  man  fears  that,  should  he 
tell  at  once  all  he  can,  the  judge  will  try  whether  the  stick 
or  the  kurbaj  will  elict  a  further  confession. — Notes  to  the 
New  Translation  of  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments, 
by  E.  W.  Lane. 


Comparative  Anatomy. — A  person  well  acquainted  with 
comparative  anatomy  will  detect  the  name  and  habit  of  an 
animal,  by  an  examination  of  its  bones,  or  even  of  parts  of 
them.  Great  mistakes,  however,  are  sometimes  made  by 
persons  not  well  versed  in  the  subject.  President  Jefferson 
fell  into  an  error  of  this  kind.  He  found  a  bone  which, 
from  its  shape,  he  concluded  had  belonged  to  an  animal 
with  a  claw— to  a  carnivorous  animal.  The  bone  being  of 
a  large  size,  he  supposed  that  it  must  have  been  the  bone 
of  an  antediluvian  lion— to  a  lion  of  the  antient  world,  which 
he  estimated  at  four  times  the  size  of  a  large  ox.  This  bone 
he  sent  to  Cuvier  of  Paris,  who  examined  it,  and  found  that 
the  claw  that  had  been  attached  to  it  could  not  be  retracted 
into  the  paw  of  the  animal,  and,  therefore,  was  not  the  bone 
of  a  lion.  The  motion  of  a  lion  is,  like  that  of  a  cat,  to  strike. 
It  retracts  its  claws.  Cuvier  observed  that  the  claw  must 
have  been  very  large,  and  was  intended  for  burrowing  or 
Instead  of  this  being  a  bone  of  an  enormous  lion. 


as  President  Jefferson  supposed,  it  was  the  bone  of  a  sloth, 
a  small  animal  that  digs  and  feeds  on  ants.  A  few  years 
ago,  an  occurrence,  somewhat  similar,  took  place  at  Carlisle. 
Some  workmen  that  were  employed  in  making  alterations 
in  the  Castle,  while  cutting  loopholes  in  a  wall  several  feet 
in  thickness,  met  with  a  quantity  of  bones,  and  a  few  rem¬ 
nants  of  a  female  dress.  The  bones  were  supposed  to  be 
human,  and  as  some  of  them  were  of  small  size,  they  were 
believed  to  be  the  remains  of  a  lady  and  child.  Some  per¬ 
sons  imagined  that  a  dreadful  murder  had  been  committed; 
others  thought  that  the  lady,  for  some  frailty,  had  incurred 
the  punishment  of  being  walled  up  alive,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  not  uncommon  at  one  period  of  our  history. 
Another  speculation  was,  that  the  lady  had  died  in  child¬ 
bed,  during  the  Border  war,  and  had  been  buried  in  the 
Castle.  The  following  week  long  paragraphs  appeared  in 
the  Carlisle  newspapers,  containing  these  and  several  other 
conjectures,  which  were  afterwards  copied  into  the  London 
prints.  In  ‘  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Carlisle,’  a 
work  of  considerable  merit,  published  lately,  this  circum¬ 
stance  is  thus  gravely  mentioned: — “  During  some  altera¬ 
tions  made  in  1820  ( 1819  ?),  a  woman  and  her  child  were 
discovered  to  have  been  built  up  in  a  passage  in  the  Cap¬ 
tain’s  tower.  From  the  costume  of  the  woman  it  was  con¬ 
jectured,  that  this  horrid  crime  was  perpetrated  about  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  but  who  was  the  unhappy  woman,  or  by 
whose  inhuman  orders  she  and  her  babe  were  put  to  so 
horrible  a  death,  will  probably  continue  to  be  a  profound 
mystery.”  At  the  time  of  the  occurrence,  another  medical 
man  and  I  went  to  the  castle  to  examine  the  bones,  and  we 
found,  to  our  surprise,  that  there  was  not  a  human  bone 
among  them ;  they  were  the  bones  of  some  of  the  lower 
animals;  and  this  fact  I  immediately  communicated  to  the 
public,  m  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  a  Carlisle 
newspaper.  So  much  for  the  horrid  crime  and  profound 
mystery. — Lecture  delivered  at  Carlisle  on  the  Structure 
and  Physiology  of  Man,  fyc.,  by  Thomas  Barnes,  M.D. 


Influence  of  Commerce  in  repressing  Wars. — The  affair 
of  Perkin  Warbeck,  and  the  encouragement  given  to  that 
adventurer  by  the  Duchess  dowager  of  Burgundy,  had  the 
effect  of  interrupting  for  some  years  of  this  reign  the  most 
important  branch  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  England — 
the  trade  with  the  Netherlands.  Henry,  first,  in  1493, 
banished  all  the  Flemings  out  of  England,  and  ordered  all 
intercourse  between  the  two  countries  to  cease;  on  which 
the  Archduke  Philip,  the  sovereign  of  the  Netherlands, 
expelled  in  like  manner  all  the  English  subjects  resident  in 
his  dominions.  This  state  of  things  continued  for  nearly 
three  years,  when  the  interruption  of  trade  “  began,”  says 
Bacon,  “to  pinch  the  merchants  of  both  nations  very  sore, 
which  moved  them  by  all  means  they  could  devise  to  affect 
and  dispose  their  sovereigns  respectively  to  open  the  inter¬ 
course  again.  Wherein  time  favoured  them  ;  for  the  arch¬ 
duke  and  his  council  began  to  see  that  Perkin  would  prove 
but  a  runagate  and  a  citizen  of  the  world,  and  that  it  was 
the  part  of  children  to  fall  out  about  babies.  And  the  king, 
on  his  part,  after  the  attempts  upon  Kent  and  Northumber¬ 
land,  began  to  have  the  business  of  Perkin  in  less. estima¬ 
tion  ;  so  as  he  did  not  put  it  to  account  in  any  consultation 
of  state.  But  that  that  moved  him  most  was,  that,  being  a 
king  that  loved  wealth  and  treasure,  he  could  not  endure  to 
have  trade  sick,  nor  any  obstruction  to  continue  in  the  gate- 
vein  which  dispersetli  that  blood.”  At  last,  commissioners 
from  both  sides  met  at  London,  and  soon  arranged  a  treaty 
for  the  renewal  of  the  trade.  “  After  the  intercourse  thus 
restored,”  adds  the  historian,  “the  English  merchants  came 
again  to  their  mansion  at  Antwerp,  where  they  were  received 
with  procession  and  great  joy.”  All  the  while  that  the 
stoppage  lasted,  the  merchant  adventurers,  he  says,  “  being 
a  strong  company  at  that  time,  and  well  underset  with 
rich  men,  did  hold,  out  bravely;  taking  off  the  commodities 
of  the  kingdom,  though  they  lay  dead  upon  their  hands  for 
want  of  vent.”  This  they  must  have  done  out  of  a  patriotic 
zeal  in  the  support  of  the  government,  or  perhaps  they  may 
have  been  in  some  measure  forced  by  the  urgent  excite¬ 
ments  of  the  king  to  incur  the  loss  they  did.  The  treaty 
made  upon  this  occasion  with  the  Flemings  was  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  name  of  the  “  Intercursus  Magnus,”  or 
great  treaty. — Piet.  History  of  England ,  vol.  ii.,  p.  773. 
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.  TOWN  OF  ST.  OMER. 


[Entrance  to  St.  Omer  from  Calais.] 


The  town  of  St.  Omer  is  situated  in  the  department  of 
the  Pas  de  Calais,  in  French  Flanders.  The  river  Aa 
flows  through  it,  and  becomes  divided  into  a  number 
of  arms,  more  or  less  considerable,  which  spread  over  the 
environs.  A  canal  uniting  the  rivers  Lys  and  Aa  passes 
also  through  the  town,  and  it  is  here  that  the  Aa  first  be¬ 
comes  navigable.  The  town  itself  is  a  place,  from  its 
position,  of  great  natural  strength,  and  is  rendered 
stronger  by  considerable  fortifications  which  surround 
it,  being  nearly  a  league  in  circumference,  and  by 
deep  fosses,  which  may  be  filled  with  water  at  any  time. 
The  adjacent  country  may  also  easily  be  inundated,  with 
the  exception  of  a  part  towards  the  south,  which,  being 
hilly,  will  not  admit  of  this  means  of  defence;  but  the 
passage  by  this  path  to  the  town  is  so  narrow  and  difficult, 
that  an  attack  from  that  side  would  scarcely  be  attempted. 
However,  the  fortifications  here  are  of  great  extent.  It  is 
a  portion  of  these  which  is  represented  in  the  engraving. 

It  is  besides  defended  on  the  south-east  by  the  forts 
of  St.  Michel  and  Notre  Dame  de  Grace  ;  on  the  east  by 
that  of  “  Les  Vaches  ;”  to  the  north  and  north-east  by  the 
Vol.  YII. 


marshes  which  surround  the  fortified  parts  called  Haut 
Pont  and  Lizel ;  and  to  the  north-west  by  the  “  Fort  of  the 
Four  Mills.”  The  town  has  four  gates,  two  of  which 
communicate  with  the  environs ;  and  it  boasts  some  con¬ 
siderable  streets,  well  built  and  clean,  but  most  of  the 
houses  are  low  and  irregular,  and  the  appearance  anything 
but  cheerful.  There  are  several  churches,  but  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  of  Notre  Dame  is  the  only  one  of  importance  :  it  is  a 
Gothic  edifice  of  great  antiquity,  in  which  is  the  tomb  of 
St.  Omer,  from  whom  the  town  has  taken  its  name.  There 
is  also  a  fine  picture  by  Rubens,  of  the  “  Descent  from  the 
Cross.”  The  whole  interior  of  this  Cathedral  is  paved  with 
the  fragments  of  bas  reliefs  of  high  Norman  antiquity  (the 
remains  of  a  former  edifice),  a  careful  study  of  which,  par- 
ticularly  of  the  pavement  in  the  transepts,  would  att'ord 
matter  of  much  interest  to  the  antiquary.  We  believe 
such  a  survey  has  never  been  made. 

As  in  most  French  towns,  there  are  a  number  of 
fountains  in  the  streets,  which,  by  their  appearance,  and 
the  freshness  of  the  waters,  impart  a  degree  of  cheerful¬ 
ness,  of  \yhich  the  town  stands  much  in  need. 
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The  neighbouring  village  of  Haut  Pont,  of  considerable 
size  and  well  built,  extends  itself  to  the  north  of  the  town, 
on  the  borders  of  the  canal.  Lizel  is  situated  on  the 
banks  and  the  isles  of  Little  Meldich ;  the  inhabitants 
are  nearly  all  gardeners,  of  a  Flemish  origin,  who  have 
preserved  their  antient  language.  St.  Omer  possesses  two 
parochial  churches,  an  Ursuline  convent,  a  common  col¬ 
lege,  containing  the  public  library  of  16,000  volumes,  an 
arsenal  (where  is  deposited  a  large  collection  of  arms),  four 
powder-magazines,  an  academy  for  architecture  and  de¬ 
sign,  a  theatre,  and  several  hospitals.  The  quays  of  the 
canals,  the  avenue  from  Calais,  and  the  ramparts,  which 
are  planted  with  elms,  afford  agreeable  promenades. 

Many  different  manufactures  and  arts  are  carried  on 
at  St.  Omer,  but  the  commerce  in  which  it  is  engaged  is 
not  so  extensive  as  might  be  expected  from  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  its  situation,  being  as  it  is  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  good  roads  and  numerous  canals,  affording  an  easy 
communication  with  Calais,  Gravelines,  Dunkirk,  Aire, 
and  the  interior  of  the  kingdom.  There  are  about  19,000 
inhabitants,  or,  including  those  of  Ilaut  Pont  and  Lizel, 
nearly  22,000,  besides  a  considerable  number  of  English 
families  who  reside  there. 

St.  Omer  in  626  was  only  a  small  hamlet,  which  had 
formed  itself  around  a  strong  castle  crowning  the  summit 
of  Mount  Sithiu,  from  which  it  took  its  original  name  ; 
Adroald,  the  possessor  of  the  castle  and  the  surrounding 
lands,  gave  it  in  645  to  St.  Omer,  bishop  of  Therouenne, 
who  built  the  cathedral,  and  in  648  founded  a  monastery 
of  Bernardins,  where  he  established  his  residence,  and  to 
which  St.  Bertin,  its  second  abbot,  imposed  his  name. 
In  880  the  Abbe  Foulques  began  to  surround  the  town 
with  walls,  a  task  which  was  completed  in  902  by  Bau- 
douin,  the  second  count  of  Flanders  ;  and  it  was  about 
this  time  that  the  village  of  Sithiu  became  known  as  the 
town  of  St.  Omer,  the  original  name  being  dropped  for 
that  of  the  patron  of  the  town.  In  1152  a  fire  destroyed 
a  great  part  of  it,  but  Baudouin  V.  repaired  and  im¬ 
proved  it  considerably,  and  Charles  Y.  added  to  the  for¬ 
tifications.  In  1559  the  Pope  Paul  IY.  transferred  to  it 
the  bishopric  of  Therouenne  on  the  destruction  of  that 
town.  In  1477  Louis  XI.  besieged  it  in  vain ;  but  in 
ten  years  after,  the  inhabitants,  having  revolted,  delivered 
the  town  to  the  Burgundians,  from  whom  Louis  XI.  in 
1492  obtained  it  by  the  treason  of  Philippe  de  Crevecceur, 
the  governor ;  but  the  Archduke  Maximilian  shortly 
afterwards  retook  it.  In  1638  it  was  again  attacked  un¬ 
successfully  by  the  French ;  but  they  became  possessed  of 
it  in  1677,  after  the  battle  of  Cassel,  and  were  secured  in 
the  possession  by  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen  in  the  following 
year.  St.  Omer  was  one  of  the  points  at  which  the  troops 
destined  by  Napoleon  for  the  invasion  of  England  were 
stationed  in  1805. 

The  entrance  to  the  town  from  Calais  is  represented  in 
the  engraving.  Like  most  others  in  French  Flanders,  it 
is  approached  by  a  noble  avenue  of  trees,  from  which  a 
peep  of  its  embattled  walls  is  occasionally  obtained.  Its 
external  aspect  is  cheerless  in  the  extreme — nothing  is  to 
be  seen  but  long  lines  of  fortification,  and  a  few  tall  gable 
roofs  and  the  spires  of  the  principal  churches,  which  tend 
rather  to  confirm  than  relieve  the  general  monotony.  On 
reaching  the  end  of  the  avenue  a  gate  of  tremendous 
strength  presents  its  imposing  masses  to  the  traveller ; 
passing  which,  he  finds  himself  on  a  long  bridge,  which 
crosses  the  outer  moat  and  connects  the  external  walls 
with  an  insulated  entrenchment.  Then  a  vast  array  of 
barriers,  gates,  portcullises,  &c.  defend  the  passage  of  a 
tunnel,  through  which  the  visitor  passes,  and  then  over  a 
second  bridge,  which  spans  the  inner  moat  and  leads  to 
the  town  walls,  which  ark  defended  by  another  gate  of 
considerable  strength.  In  making  the  passage  of  these 
Works  the  traveller  is  repeatedly  stopped,  and  his  person 
and  passport  examined  with  as  much  vigilance  as  though 
a  hostile  army  w'ere  in  the  neighbourhood. 


ENGLISH  ROMANTIC  BALLADS.— No.  IV. 

The  Children  in  the  Wood. 

“  Listene  these  layes,  for  some  there  bethe, 

Of  love  which  stronger  is  than  dethe ; 

And  some  of  scorne,  and  some  of  guile, 

And  old  adventures  that  fell  while.” 

:  The  Children  in  the  Wood ’is  of  a  mournful  and 
harrowing  nature,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  artless 
and  pathetic  ballad  in  the  language.  The  scene  of  the 
tragedy — for  a  tragedy  it  is,  and  a  deep  one — is  laid  in 
Norfolk,  and  is  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  ‘  Norfolk 
Gentleman’s  Last  Will  and  Testament.’  “  It  seems,” 
says  Percy,  “  to  have  been  taken  from  an  old  play,  entitled 
‘  Two  Lamentable  Tragedies  the  one  of  the  murder  of 
Maister  Beech,  a  chandler  in  Thames  Street ;  the  other 
of  a  young  child  murdered  in  a  wood  by  two  ruffians  with 
the  consent  of  the  uncle.  Our  ballad-maker  has  strictly 
followed  the  play  in  the  description  of  the  father’s  and 
mother’s  dying  charge  ;  in  the  uncle’s  promise  to  take  care 
of  their  issue ;  his  hiring  two  ruffians  to  destroy  his 
ward,  and  one  of  them  relenting,  and  a  combat  ensuing. 
Whoever  compares  the  play  with  the  ballad  will  have  no 
doubt  but  the  former  is  the  original,  the  language  is  far 
more  obsolete,  and  such  a  vein  of  simplicity  runs  through 
the  whole  performance,  that  had  the  ballad  been  written 
first,  there  is  no  doubt  but  every  circumstance  of  it  would 
have  been  received  into  the  drama.”  The  Bishop  may 
be  right ;  but  it  is  unsafe  to  form  conclusions  respecting 
the  antiquity  of  a  ballad  from  its  language  :  a  poem  when 
once  written  and  printed  is  a  fixed  thing,  both  in  senti¬ 
ment  and  spelling  ;  but  a  ballad,  while  it  is  oral,  is  liable 
to  every  change  which  the  language  takes,  and  is  obliged 
to  accept  every  modification  which  the  wit  or  the  pre 
sumption  of  the  reciter  may  choose  to  bestow  on  it. 

The  ballad  begins  by  desiring  all  parents  to  lay  up  the 
words  of  the  story  in  their  hearts,  and  be  warned  by  its 
mournful  conclusion.  A  gentleman  of  Norfolk  and  of  good 
account  lay  sick  and  like  to  die  ;  his  wife  lay  in  the  same 
condition  beside  him,  and  nothing  molested  their  last  mo-' 
ments  save  two  babes  they  were  about  to  leave  behind 
them. 

“  The  one  a  fine  and  pretty  boy, 

Not  passing  three  years  old  ; 

The  other  a  girl  more  young  than  he, 

And  framed  in  beauty’s  mold. 

The  father  left  his  little  son, 

As  plainly  doth  appear. 

When  he  to  perfect  age  should  come, 

Three  hundred  pounds  a  year.” 

To  their  little  daughter  Jane  they  in  like  manner  be¬ 
queathed  five  hundred  pounds  in  gold,  to  be  paid  on  her 
marriage-day ;  and  added  the  fatal  clause,  that  if  the 
children  chanced  to  die,  the  whole  should  go  to  the  uncle. 
To  this  person  the  expiring  father  addressed  these  moving 
words : — 

“  Now  brother,  said  the  dying  man, 

Look  to  my  children  dear ; 

Be  good  unto  my  boy  and  girl, 

No  friends  else  have  they  here. 

To  God  and  you  I  recommend 
My  children  dear  this  day ; 

But  little  time,  be  sure,  we  have 
Within  this  world  to  stay. 

You  must  be  father  and  mother  both, 

And  uncle  all  in  one  ; 

God  knows  what  will  become  of  them 
When  I  am  dead  and  gone. 

With  that  bespake  their  mother  dear; 

O  brother  kind,  quoth  she, 

You  are  the  man  must  bring  our  babes 
To  wealth  or  mis e lie. 

The  false  guardian  appeared  to  be  much  moved  at 
this,  and  when  his  brother  and  sister  had  kissed,  with 
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lips  growing  pale  and  cold,  tlieir  weeping  children,  he 
said,  “  I  pray  you  have  no  fears :  may  God  neither 
prosper  me  nor  mine  if  I  wrong  these  sweet  ones.”  He 
was  probably  at  this  moment  half  sincere, 

“  The  parents  being  dead  and  gone, 

The  children  home  he  takes, 

And  brings  them  straight  unto  his  house, 

Where  much  of  them  he  makes. 

He  had  not  kept  those  pretty  babes 
A  twelvemonth  and  a  day, 

But  for  their  wealth  he  did  devise 
To  take  them  both  away.” 

This  resolution  was  no  sooner  formed  than  it  was  carried 
into  execution.  In  those  days,  for  the  story  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  a  very  old  one,  there  were  not  wanting  in  England 
villains  of  a  breed  accustomed  to  shed  blood  privately  at 
a  small  price,  nor  places  in  which  it  could  be  done  with¬ 
out  dread  of  discovery  :  he  bargained  with  two  ruffians 
to  carry  the  two  children  from  liis  house  under  pretence 
of  taking  them  to  London,  and  murder  them  in  one  of 
those  woods  with  which  the  country  was  then  covered. 

“  Away  then  went  those  pretty  babes 
Rejoicing  at  that  tide, 

Rejoicing  with  a  merry  mind, 

They  should  on  cock-horse  ride. 

They  prate  and  prattle  pleasantly, 

As  they  rode  on  the  way, 

To  those  that  should  their  butchers  be 
And  work  their  lives’  decay.” 

The  prattle  of  these  little  ones  made  those  who  under¬ 
took  to  murder  them  think  of  mercy ;  hut  one  of  them 
had  a  scruple  of  conscience :  he  had  been  paid  largely, 
lie  said,  and  he  could  not  think  of  leaving  his  work  un¬ 
done  ;  the  babes  must  die  :  the  other  perhaps  did  not  put 
his  inclination  to  mercy  into  a  more  courteous  shape  than 
an  oath ;  hut  he  was  a  man  of  action,  and,  drawing  his 
sword,  went  to  strife  with  his  comrade  on  the  question 
whether  the  children  should  be  stabbed  or  starved :  the 
advocate  of  starvation  succeeded. 

“  And  be  that  was  of  mildest  mood 
Did  slay  the  other  there, 

Within  an  unfrequented  wood  : 

The  babes  did  quake  for  fear.” 

Having  disposed  of  his  fellow-ruffian,  the  milder  wretch 
took  the  children  by  the  hands,  and,  while  tears  stood  in 
their  eyes,  led  them  deep  into  the  forest,  bidding  them 
sternly  not  to  cry,  hut  stay  there  till  he  came  back  with 
bread  from  town.  The  verses  which  intimate  their  distress¬ 
ful  wanderings  are  the  most  touching  in  our  language. 

“  These  pretty  babes  with  hand  in  hand 
Went  wandering  up  and  down ; 

But  never  more  could  see  the  man 
Approaching  from  the  town. 

Their  pretty  lips  with  blackberries 
Were  all  besmeared  and  dyed ; 

And  when  they  saw  the  darksome  night, 

They  sat  them  down  and  cried. 

Thus  wandered  these  poor  innocents, 

Till  death  did  end  their  grief ; 

In  one  another’s  arms  they  died, 

As  wanting  due  relief. 

No  burial  this  pretty  pair 
Of  any  man  receives, 

Till  Robin  Redbreast  piously 
Did  cover  them  with  leaves.” 

This  tenderness,  true  or  poetic,  has  been  of  vast  use  to 
Robin  Redbreast  and  his  whole  posterity  :  no  schoolboy 
molests  his  ne.st,  and  he  brings  out  his  young  ones  in  the 
most  public  places,  protected  by  the  memoi  y  of  the 
mercy  shown  to  the  poor  Babes  in  the  Wood.  The  cruel 
uncle  was  now  master  of  an  inheritance  for  which  he  had 
bartered  bis  hopes  in  the  other  world;  hut  Heaven  for¬ 
bade  the  enjoyment  of  it  ,in  this,  even  for  a  few  brief 

years. 


il  And  now  the  heavy  wrath  of  God 
Upon  their  uncle  fell ; 

Yea,  fearful  fiends  did  haunt  his  house, 
His  conscience  felt  a  hell. 

Ilis  barns  were  fired,  his  goods  consumed, 
His  lauds  were  barren  made, 

His  cattle  died  within  the  field, 

And  nothing  with  him  stayed.” 


Even  the  sea  performed  its  part  in  the  drama  of  retri¬ 
bution  :  his  two  sons  perished  in  a  voyage  to  Portugal ; 
want  came  on  him ;  he  pledged  or  mortgaged  all  his 
lands ;  and  at  last  found  refuge  in  that  sad  sanctuary 
the  gaol,  where  he  died,  after  having  heard  that  the 
“  ruffian  of  milder  mood,”  judged  to  die  for  highway 
robbery,  had  exposed  the  guilt  alike  of  master  and  man. 
“  O  you,”  thus  concludes  the  minstrel,  “  that  are  guar¬ 
dians  of  little  children — of  helpless  innocents — take  ex¬ 
ample  by  what  befel  in  this  true  narrative ;  love  mercy 
and  deal  justly, 


“  Lest  God  with  such  like  misery 
Your  wicked  minds  requite.” 


A.  C. 


Muscular  Power  of  Insects. — The  flea  is  excelled  in  leap¬ 
ing  by  the  cuckoo-spit  froghopper  ( Tettigonia  spumaria, 
Oliver),  which  will  sometimes  leap  two  or  three  yards,  that 
is,  more  than  250  times  its  own  length,  as  if  a  man  of  ordi¬ 
nary  stature  should  vault  through  the  air  to  the  distance  of 
a  quarter  of  a  mile.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  a  cock¬ 
chafer  is  six  times  stronger  than  a  horse ;  and  Linnaeus  ob¬ 
serves,  that  if  an  elephant  were  as  strong  in  proportion  as  a 
stag-beetle,  it  would  be  able  to  tear  up  rocks  and  level 
mountains.  The  muscular  power  of  fish  however  seems  to 
bear  a  near  comparison  with  that  of  insects.  “  I  have  seen,” 
says  Sir  Gilbert  Bane,  “the  sword  of  a  sword-fish  sticking 
in  a  plank  which  it  had  penetrated  from  side  to  side  ;  and 
when  it  is  recollected  that  the  animal  was  moving  through 
a  medium  even  a  thousand  times  more  dense  than  that 
through  which  the  bird  cleaves  its  course  at  different  heights 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  that  this  was  performed  in  the  same 
direction  with  the  ship,  what  a  conception  do  we  form  of 
this  display  of  muscular  strength.  We  may  understand  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  strength  of  insects,  when  we  look  to 
the  prodigious  number  of  their  muscles — the  fleshy  belts  in 
ribbons  by  whose  means  all  animal  motions  are  performed. 
The  number  of  these  instruments  of  motion  in  the  human 
body  is  reckoned  about  529  ;  but  in  the  caterpillar  of  the 
goat-moth,  Lyonnel  counted  more  than  seven  times  as 
many:  in  the  head  220;  in  the  body  1647  ;  and  round  the 
intestines  2186  ;  which,  after  deducting  20,  common  to  the 
head  and  gullet,  gives  a  total  of  4061.— Library  of  Enter¬ 
taining  Knowledge :  ‘Insects.’ 


Education  of  Factory  Children . — Mr.  Baker,  one  of  the 
Superintendent  Inspectors  of  Factories  in  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  recently  investigated  with  great  care  the  stale 
of  education  of  the  children  employed  in  twenty-one  woollen 
mills,  situated  iii  several  of  the  manufacturing  villages  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Leeds.  The  result  of  his  examina¬ 
tion  is  presented  in  the  following  statement: — 


girls ;  to 


Children  under  13  years  of  age :  226  boys,  1 15  girls ;  total  34 1 
Cannot  read 

Know  the  Alphabet  only  • 

Can  read  the  Primer  .  • 

„  Spelling-hook 
„  New  Testament  . 

Children  above  1 3  years  of  age :  1 92  boys,  1 25 
Cannot  read 

Know  the  Alphabet  only  • 

Can  read  the  Primer 

„  Spelling-book 
„  New  Testament  . 

Can  write  . 

The  total  number  of  children  is  658,  of  whom  627  attend 
Sunday-schools.  Only  37  are  able  to  write;  143  only  can 
read  the  Testament ;  and  515  have  not  attained  that  pro¬ 
ficiency.  Of  the  children  above  the  age  of  13,  there  are 
only  39  in  the  hundred  who  can  he  said  to  have  the  power 
of  reading  with  pleasure  to  themselves;  and  the  number 
who  can  write  is  at  the  rate  of  less  than  7  in  the  hundred. 
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THE  PUBLIC  MOURNING  WOMEN  O 


THE  EAST, 


[Mourning  Women  of  the  East. — From  Laborde’s  ‘  Voyage  en  Orient. *J 


Few  Oriental  customs  appear  so  strange  to  Europeans 
as  the  rites  and  ceremonies  performed  in  Eastern  coun¬ 
tries  on  the  decease  of  a  Moslem.  Englishmen  in  par¬ 
ticular, — accustomed  as  they  are  to  only  the  simplest 
and  most  natural  manifestation  of  sorrow  for  the  loss  of 
a  friend,  and  to  the  plain  and  unambitious  character  of 
the  obsequies  paid  in  a  Protestant  country  to  the  remains 
of  the  deceased, — must  view  with  astonishment  the  osten¬ 
tation  with  which  the  funeral  rites  are  performed  in  the 
East,  and  the  wild  and  outrageous  affectation  of  sorrow 
which  is  indulged  in  by  the  relatives  and  acquaintances 
of  a  deceased  person. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  death  in  the  East,  the  women  of 
the  family,  the  mother,  wives,  sisters,  &c.,  break  out  into 
the  most  violent  lamentations,  crying  out  “  O,  my  master ! 
O,  camel  of  the  house!  O,  my  misfortune!”  &c.,  in  which 
they  are- often  joined  by  the  females  of  the  neighbourhood, 
who  come  to  the  house  of  mourning  and  unite  with  the 
inmates  in  their  wailings.  But  that  their  grief  may  be 
expressed  with  all  the  exaggeration  possible,  there  are 
certain  individuals  who  make  it  their  business  to  weep 
and  lament  for  the  dead,  and  who  offer  their  services  on 
all  such  occasions,  “  for  a  consideration  depending  on 
such  exertions  for  their  livelihood.  That  is  to  say,  in  all 
Moslem  cities  there  are  women  who  may  be  hired  to  attend 
on  the  corpse  and  to  aid  the  mourners  in  bewailing  the  death 
of  their  friend,  which  they  do  with  the  most  violent  gesti¬ 
culations,  weeping,  shrieking,  rending  their  clothes,  and  by 
other  means  intimating  an  intensity  of  sorrow  (which  it  is 
almost  needless  to  say  they  cannot  feel)  for  the  loss  their 
employers  have  sustained.  The  practice  of  hiring  public 


mourning  women  on  such  occasions  appears  to  be  of 
great  antiquity.  It  is  alluded  to  in  many  passages  of 
scripture  (Jeremiah,  ix.  17;  Amos,  v.  16;  &c .),  and 
has  been  often  noticed  by  writers  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  present.  “  The  Jewish  doctors*  acknowledged  the 
custom,  and  inform  us  that  it  was  so  common,  that  the 
poorest  man  in  Israel,  when  his  wife  died,  would  hire 
at  least  one  mourning  woman.  The  root  of  this  rather 
singular  though  very  prevalent  custom  seems  'to  be, 
that  the  Eastern  nations  require  manifestations  of 
strong  feeling  to  be  marked,  palpable,  and  exaggerated. 
Hence  their  emotions,  particularly  those  of  grief,  have  a 
most  violent  and  loud  expression  ;  and  still  unsatisfied, 
and  apprehensive  that  their  own  spontaneous  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  sorrow,  when  a  death  occurred,  were  inadequate 
to  the  occasion,  and  rendered  insufficient  honour  to  the 
dead,  they  thought  of  employing  practised  women  to  add 
their  effective  and  manifest  tributes  of  apparent  grief. 
Thus  mourning  became  an  art,  which  devolved  on  women 
of  shrill  voices,  copious  of  tears,  and  skilful  in  lamenting 
and  praising  the  dead  in  mournful  songs  and  eulogies. 
When  a  person  in  a  family  died,  it  was  customary  for 
the  female  relatives  to  seat  themselves  upon  the  ground 
in  a  separate  apartment,  in  a  circle,  in  the  centre  of  which 
sat  the  wife,  daughter,  or  other  nearest  relative,  and  thus, 
assisted  by  the  mourning  women,  conducted  their  loud  and 
piercing  lamentations.  At  intervals,  the  mourning  women 
took  the  leading  part,  on  a  signal  from  the  chief  mourn¬ 
er;  and  then  the  real  mourners  remained  comparatively 
silent,  but  attested  their  grief  by  sobs,  by  beating  their 

*  See  ‘  Pictorial  Bible/  vol.  iii.,  page  19, 
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faces,  tearing  their  hair,  and  sometimes  wounding  their 
persons  with  their  nails,  joining  also  aloud  in  the  lament¬ 
ing  chorus  of  the  hired  mourners.  Mr.  Lane’s  account 
of  the  existing  practice  in  Egypt  is  very  illustrative. 
‘  The  family  ot  the  deceased  generally  send  for  two  or 
more  neddcibehs  (or  public  wailing  women)  ;  but  some 
persons  disapprove  of  this  custom  ;  and  many,  to  avoid 
unnecessary  expense,  do  not  conform  to  it.  Each  ned- 
dabeh  brings  with  her  a  tar  (or  tambourine),  which  is 
without  the  tinkling  plates  of  metal  that  are  attached  to 
the  hoops  of  the  common  tar.  The  neddabehs,  beating 
their  tars,  exclaim  several  times,  “  Alas  for  him !”  and 
praise  his  turban,  his  handsome  person,  &c. ;  and  the 
female  relations,  domestics,  and  friends  of  the  deceased 
(with  their  tresses  dishevelled,  and  sometimes  with  rent 
clothes),  beating  their  own  faces,  cry  in  like  manner, 
“  Alas  for  him  !”  This  wailing  is  generally  continued  at 
least  an  hour.’  It  is  of  course  resumed  at  intervals. 
The  details  vary  in  different  parts  of  the  East,  and  in 
some  places  the  musicians  form  a  separate  body,  as  they 
did  among  the  Hebrews. 

“  The  custom  of  employing  hired  mourners  was  also  in 
use  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  probably  bor¬ 
rowed  it  from  the  East.  Some  of  the  Roman  usages  may 
contribute  to  illustrate  those  of  Scripture.  'When  a  per¬ 
son  expired  whom  his  relatives  or  friends  wished  to  hon¬ 
our  by  every  external  testimony  of  grief,  some  mourners 
were  called,  who  were  stationed  at  the  door,  and  who, 
being  instructed  in  the  leading  circumstances  of  the  life 
of  the  deceased,  composed  and  chanted  eulogies  having- 
some  reference  to  these  circumstances,  but  in  which  flat¬ 
tery  was  by  no  means  spared.  Then,  when  the  time 
arrived  for  the  body  to  be  carried  to  the  funeral  pile,  a 
choir  of  hired  mourners  attended,  who  by  their  bare 
breasts,  which  they  often  smote,  their  dishevelled  hair, 
and  their  mournful  chants  and  profuse  tears,  moved,  or 
sought  to  move,  the  minds  of  the  spectators  in  favour  of 
the  deceased,  and  to  compassion  for  his  bereaved  friends, 
whose  respect  for  his  memory  their  own  presence  indeed 
indicated.  These  women  were  under  the  direction  of 
one  who  bore  the  title  of  preejica,  who  regulated  the  time 
and  tone  of  their  lamentations.  They  were  attired  in  the 
black  robe  of  mourning  and  affliction,  called  by  the 
Romans  pulla.  It  should  be  observed  that,  as  inti¬ 
mated  by  the  prophet,*  a  principal  object  of  the  dis¬ 
plays  of  the  hired  mourners  was  to  rouse  the  sorrow  of 
the  bereaved  relatives,  maintaining  the  excitement  of  af¬ 
fliction  by  enumerating  the  virtues  and  qualities  of  the  de¬ 
ceased,  as  well  as,  by  the  same  means,  to  excite  the  sym¬ 
pathising  lamentations  of  those  not  immediately  interested 
in  the  event.  It  needs  actual  observation  of  the  gaiety 
or  indifference  which  these  hired  mourners  resume,  when 
their  service  has  ended,  to  be  convinced  that  there  was 
nothing  sincere  in  the  real  tears  which  they  shed,  and  in 
the  “  lamentation,  mourning,  and  woe”  which  they  pour 
forth  in  the  chamber  of  grief,  or  when  following  the  dead 
body  to  the  grave.” 

The  scene  represented  in  the  engraving  is  a  Turkish 
cemetery,  to  which  the  immediate  female  relatives  pay 
daily  visits  to  the  grave  for  some  days  after  the  interment; 
but  in  cases  of  unavoidable  absence  their  places  are  also 
supplied  here  by  the  hired  mourning  women. 

ON  COSMETICS. 

[Continued  from  No.  428  j 

In  a  former  article  on  this  subject  we  stated  the  princi¬ 
pal  contrivances  for  imitating  the  natural  red  of  a  healthy 
countenance  ; — we  proceed  now  to  inquire  into  the  means 
whereby  the  skin  is  sought  to  be  made  to  appear  white 
and  delicate. 

It  was  a  superstition  in  former  times,  and  not  yet  quite 
extinct,  that  to  bathe  the  face  in  May-dew  is  a  wonderful 
means  of  beautifying  it.  Thus  we  read  in  the  ‘  Journal’ 

*  Jeremiah,  ix.;  18. 


of  Pepys,  who  was  secretary  to  the  Admiralty  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II. : — “My  wife  away,  down  with  Jane  and 
IV.  Hewer  to  Woolwich,  in  order  to  take  a  little  ayre* 
and  to  lie  there  to-night,  and  so  to  gather  May-dew  to¬ 
morrow  morning,  which  Mrs.  Turner  hath  taught  her  is 
the  only  thing  in  the  world  to  wash  her  face  with.” 

Whatever  may  he  the  virtues  of  May-dew,  we  do  not 
pretend  to  know ;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  is  the 
most  harmless  of  the  cosmetic  washes  :  and  we  are  quite 
willing  to  believe  that  to  seek  the  fields  on  a  fresh  May 
morning  is  very  likely  to  improve  the  complexion,  with¬ 
out  bathing  it  in  the  “  orient  pearl  ”  which  begems  the 
grass. 

In  that  amusing  mass  of  vegetable  astrology,  ‘Culpe¬ 
per’s  Herbal,’  we  find  so  large  a  variety  of  recipes  for 
beautifying  the  skin  by  vegetable  infusions,  that  we  are  at 
a  loss  which  to  select  for  the  reader’s  amusement.  One 
species  of  water-cress,  which  is  placed  under  the  dominion 
of  the  planet  Saturn,  when  applied  to  the  skin  “  taketh 
away  the  blemishes  thereof.”  It  appears,  however,  that 
the  immediate  action  of  this  plant  is  “  to  ulcerate  the 
part;”  but  that  is  not  to  be  regarded,  for  it  can  be 
“  helped  afterwards  with  a  salve  made  of  oil  and  wax  :  es¬ 
teem  this  as  another  secret ,”  says  the  physician  Culpeper. 

To  a  common  wild  plant,  called  “  Solomon’s  Seal,” 
Culpeper  assigns  the  wonderful  property  of  “  knitting 
and  joining  broken  bones  in  any  part  of  the  body  ;”  for, 
says  he,  “  Saturn  owns  the  plant,  and  he  loves  his  bones 
well.  The  distilled  water  of  the  whole  plant,  used  to  the 
face  or  other  parts  of  the  skin,  cleanseth  it  from  morphew, 
freckles,  spots,  or  marks  whatsoever,  leaving  the  place 
fresh,  fair,  and  lovely ;  for  which  purpose  it  is  much 
used  by  the  Italian  dames.” 

It  would  fill  a  large  volume  were  we  to  describe  all  the 
cosmetic  washes  that  have  from  time  to  time  been  invented. 
Their  use  is,  we  believe,  very  much  confined  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,  as  well  as  cosmetics  generally ;  but  in  the  last 
century  they  were  very  extensively  employed  by  both  sexes, 
and  any  one  inventing  a  new  wash  was  generally  certain 
both  of  fame  and  fortune.  Thus  we  read  in  Addison’s 
‘  Spectator,’  “  There  is  not  a  gentlewoman  of  a  good 
family  in  any  county  of  South  Britain  who  has  not  heard 
of  the  virtues  of  May-dew,  or  is  not  furnished  with  some 
receipt  or  other  in  favour  of  the  complexion  ;  and  I  have 
known  a  physician  of  learning  and  sense,  after  eight 
years’  study  in  the  University,  and  a  course  of  travels 
into  most  countries  in  Europe,  owe  the  first  raising  of  his 
fortunes  to  a  cosmetic  wash.” 

At  the  present  day  the  most  esteemed  washes  are  el¬ 
der-flower  water  and  rose-water  ;•  also  cold- cream,  the 
ceratum  album  of  the  Pharmacopoeia.  This  is  a  com¬ 
pound  of  white  wax,  oil  of  almonds,  and  rose-water,  and 
is  useful  for  slight  excoriations,  tenderness  of  the  skin, 
&c. 

But  since  washes  have  been  found  generally  ineffica¬ 
cious  in  their  action,  the  aspirapt  to  a  white'skin  has  had 
recourse  to  far  more  artificial  means  for  attaining  it  by 
employing  a  white  powder.  The  choicest  of  all  these 
powders  is  “pearl-powder,”  a  costly  article,  since  it  is  pre¬ 
pared  by  dissolving  real  pearls  (the  small  seed- pearls  of  the 
pearl-fishery)  in  an  acid,  and  precipitating  the  powder  by 
means  of  an  alkali.  This  powder  is  also  prepared  at  a 
cheaper  rate  from  mother-of-pearl  and  also  from  oyster- 
shells  ;  but  these  furnish  a  powder  which  is  not  impalpa- 
bly  fine,  and  they  have  also  a  shining  appearance,  which 
at  once  shows  that  art  has  been  employed  to  whiten  the 
skin;  whereas  the  real  pearl-powder  more  nearly  resem¬ 
bles  the  appearance  of  the  skin. 

A  wash  is  frequently  sold  under  the  name  of  “  Pearl 
water,”  but  it  contains  no  preparation  of  pearl  whatever, 
and  consists  of  Spanish  oil  soap  dissolved  in  spirits  of 
wine  with  oil  of  rosemary. 

The  most  successful  imitation  of  genuine  pearl-powder 
is  bismuth-powder.  Bismuth  is  a  metal  soluble  in  nitric 
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acid,  forming  a  nitrate  of  bismuth,  which  is  easily  de¬ 
composed  by  the  addition  of  water,  and  a  white  precipi¬ 
tate  falls  down  :  this  precipitate  by  subsequent  processes 
becomes  the  mock  pearl-powder.  It  is  a  beautifully 
white  and  impalpable  powder  ;  but  it  has  one  great  defect, 
namely,  it  will  turn  black  on  coming  in  contact  with 
fumes  of  sulphur,  or  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas. 
We  have  heard  of  a  lady  who  bathed  in  a  mineral  water 
impregnated  with  this  gas,  and  her  skin  became  so  tho¬ 
roughly  blackened  in  consequence  of  its  being  painted 
with  bismuth  pearl-powder,  that  many  weeks  were  neces¬ 
sary  to  remove  the  stains.  Another  lady,  who  used  the 
same  cosmetic,  attended  a  lecture  on  mineral  waters; 
and  a  specimen  of  the  Harrowgate  water  (which  contains 
sulphuretted  hydrogen)  being  handed  round  to  the  audi¬ 
ence,  in  order  to  test  its  peculiar  smell,  the  lady,  on  ap¬ 
plying  her  nose  to  the  liquid,  was  observed  to  turn  sud¬ 
denly  “  black  in  the  face.”  Great  alarm  was  excited,  but 
the  lecturer  explained  the  cause,  and  afforded  the  lady  a 
practical  lesson  of  the  inconvenience  of  artificial  beauty. 

Other  pearl-powders,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes  termed, 
“  mild  whites,”  are  prepared  from  precipitates  of  Brian9on 
chalk,  or  Venice  talc,— --white  wax  or  spermaceti, — white 
lead, — one  or  other  of  these  substances  being  mixed  up 
with  camphor,  or  if  a  white  salve  be  required,  with 
almond  oil. 

Black  for  the  eyebrow's  is  prepared  by  mixing  a  pure 
variety  of  lamp-black,  in  the  form  of  an  impalpable  pow- 
der,  with  some  soft  substance,  so  as  to  form  an  ointment, 
which  is  applied  by  means  of  a  camel’s-hair  pencil :  hence 
the  term  “pencilling  the  eyebrows.” 

We  will  conclude  this  subject  with  a  brief  notice  of 
the  cosmetics  of  the  antients. 

The  Roman  females  used  a  variety  of  washes  and 
vv ash-balls :  they  even  covered  their  faces  with  a  thick 
paste,  which  they  wore  at  home,  to  preserve  their  skins 
when  not  in  use. 

Poppsea,  the  wife  of  Nero,  used  a  sort  of  pomatum 
prepared  from  asses’  milk,  in  which  milk  she  likewise 
used  to  bathe.  Five  hundred  asses  were  milked  daily 
for  this  purpose. 

Pumice-stones  were  also  used  to  smooth  the  skin. 

Paint  was  used  by  the  Roman  women  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Plautus,  200  b.c.  White-lead  and  chalk  were 
employed  to  whiten  the  skin,  and  vermilion  for  the  red  of 
the  cheeks.  They  also  used  a  certain  plaster  which  took 
off  the  small  hairs  from  the  cheeks ;  they  painted  the 
edges  of  the  eyelids  and  the  eyebrows  with  a  black 
powder  ;  and  they  used  patches  to  conceal  deformities  on 
the  face. 

The  Athenian  women  painted  their  eyebrows  black, 
and  also  employed  white-lead  and  vermilion  for  the  face. 
Their  hair  was  covered  with  flowers  and  sprinkled  with  a 
yellow  powder. 

White  hair-powder  seems  to  be  a  modern  invention ; 
it  being  first  introduced  into  France  about  the  year  1593. 

CURLING. 

[From  a  Correspondent.] 

“  Games,”  says  the  author  of  c  An  Account  of  the  Game 
of  Curling,’  “  in  which  scenes  of  cruelty  are  exhibited, 
and  amusements  which  go  to  enervate  and  debase  the 
soul,  may  well  be  allowed  to  sink  into  oblivion  ;  but  those 
which  tend  to  strengthen  the  body  and  cheer  the  mind, 
without  possessing  any  corrupting  influence,  ought  surely 
to  be  encouraged  and  promoted.  In  the  present  state  of 
society,  care  should  be  taken  to  counteract,  by  every  pos¬ 
sible  method,  that  effeminate  habit  of  thinking  and  acting 
which  the  progress  of  luxury  has  a  constant  tendency  to 
produce,  and  to  call  forth  those  exertions  of  the  body  and 
of  the  mind,  which,  when  combined,  constitute  the  per¬ 
fection  of  the  human  character.  That  the  game  of  Curling 
is  conducive  to  this  object,  is  abundantly  obvious  to  all 
who  are  acquainted  with  it.  Whilst  the  Scottish  youth 


then  shall  continue  to  practise  this  manly  exercise,  they 
should  know  for  their  encouragement  that  they  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  one  of  the  most  innocent  and  healthy  amuse¬ 
ments  which  their  fathers  have  transmitted  to  them.”  Of 
this  ancient  Scottish  winter  game— if  game  it  ought  to  be 
called,  where  gambling  is  almost  unknown,  the  highest 
stake  being  usually  a  load  or  two  of  oatmeal  to  the  poor 
of  that  parish  which  gains  the  victory — we  have  searched 
in  vain  through  Encyclopaedias  and  Magazines  for  any  ac¬ 
count  that  is  sufficiently  intelligible  to  one  not  already  a 
curler ;  we  have  therefore  in  the  following  endeavoured 
to  supply  this  deficiency,  the  more,  as  it  is  an  amusement 
in  which  all  classes  of  the  community  engage  together, 
without  distinction  of  rank,  wealth,  age,  or  profession, 
and  which  deserves  to  be  introduced  into  every  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  where  ice  can  be  procured. 

The  first  business  is  to  select  a  portion  of  ice  as  pure, 
level,  and  hard  as  possible  :  this  ought  not  to  be  less  than 
46  yards  in  length  and  6  in  breadth,  but  52  long  by  8 
broad  is  preferable.  This  is  termed  a  -r ink  or  lade. 
Along  the  middle,  and  about  equally  distant  from  each 
end,  two  points  are  selected,  called  the  tee  :  the  distance 
between  these  is  usually  from  36  to  42  yards,  but  is  de¬ 
termined  by  the  quality  of  ice,  average  strength  of  the 
players,  and  excellence  of  the  stones  used ;  there  ought 
however  to  be  about  5  yards  between  each  tee  and  the 
extremity  of  the  rink.  One  or  two  circles,  called 
rings ,  of  different  diameters,  are  commonly  described 
round  each  tee,  to  facilitate  the  measuring  the  distance 
of  the  stone  from  the  centre,  and  during  the  game 
to  assist  the  eye  in  forming  a  more  correct  idea  of 
what  stone  is  nearest  it,  as  actual  measuring  is  not  al¬ 
lowed  till  every  stone  has  been  played  from  the  opposite 
end.  Upon  the  tee  a  small  conspicuous  but  easily  moved 
mark,  as  a  cone  of  wood  two  or  three  inches  high,  is 
usually  placed ;  and  this  indeed  is  the  real  tee,  the  im¬ 
moveable  centre  or  point  below  it  being  the  tosee  :  some¬ 
times  instead  of  a  mark,  a  player  places  the  end  of  his 
broom  over  the  tosee,  and  removes  it  the  moment  the 
stone  is  delivered.  About  one-fifth  of  the  whole  distance 
between  the  tees,  and  between  them,  a  line  called  the  hog- 
score  or  collier-score  is  drawn  across  the  rink  at  each  end. 
Each  player  is  provided  with  a  broom,  with  which  to 
sweep  the  rink  clear,  and  two  curling  stones  :  these  last 
vary  in  size  and  weight,  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
player,  some  weighing  as  much  as  50  lbs.  imperial,  or 
even  more,  others  only  28  or  30  lbs. ;  they  are  of  the 
hardest  and  toughest  granite  or  whinstone ;  they  are 
always  made  circular,  with  a  flattish  sole,  or  under  part, 
which  is  highly  polished  ;  the  sides  are  either  straight, 
when  the  stone  is  the  section  of  a  cylinder,  or  circular, 
when  it  may  be  compared  to  a  very  fiat  barrel ;  the  usual 
height  of  a  barrelled  stone  is  about  one-half  of  the  greatest 
diameter,  and  the  top  or  sole  about  2h  or  3  inches  less  than 
the  greatest  diameter.  About  10  inches  in  diameter,  with 
a  sole  and  top  7  or  7b,  and  height  5  or  5b,  yields  a  wrell- 
sliaped  stone  of  from  35  to  40  lbs.  These  stones  have  an 
iron  or  wooden  handle,  either  open  at  one  end  or  closed, 
and  fixed  into  the  upper  surface.  The  players,  of  whom 
from  eight  to  sixteen  can  join  in  the  game  at  the  same 
rink,  are  now  divided  into  two  parties,  each  of  which 
choses  a  captain,  called  a  director  or  skipper,  who  has 
the  whole  control  of  his  side  of  the  game,  and  may  ar¬ 
range  his  own  players,  including  himself,  in  what  order 
he  pleases ;  the  same  routine  is  preserved  throughout  the 
whole  game,  and  each  party  plays  alternately. 

The  directors,  if  not  otherwise  previously  arranged, 
draw  lots  which  party  shall  play  first.  The  first  player 
now  stands  at  one  of  the  tees,  in  such  a  position  that  the 
stone  must  pass  over  the  tee ;  various  modes  are  adopted  to 
give  a  secure  footing,  but  the  best  is  a  plate  of  iron  about 
3^  or  4  feet  long  and  9  or  10  inches  broad,  pufiched  or 
frosted  on  both  sides,  so  that  it  not  only  yields  secure 
footing  to  the  player,  but  cannot  move  from  its  position 
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and  moreover  if  it  be  properly  placed  at  first,  none  of 
the  players  can  stand  in  an  improper  position.  The  first 
player  now  delivers  his  stone  by  lifting  it,  and  by  a  swing 
of  his  arm  sliding  it  along  the  ice  towards  the  farther 
tee:  his  object  is  merely  to  cross  the  score  farthest  off; 
if  it  goes  farther,  and  approach  the  tee  too  closely,  the 
opposite  party’s  first  stone  may  be  immediately  made  to 
strike  it  to  a  great  distance,  and  the  stone  be  thus  in  a 
measure  lost ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  does  not  cross  the 
score,  it  is  termed  a  hog ,  or  collier ,  and  is  removed  off 
the  ice ;  and  other  players  have  to  follow  him  on  the 
same  side  till  the  ice  be  filled,  that  is,  until  the  first  party 
have  one  stone  across  the  score,  after  which  the  adverse 
party  plays.  The  evil  of  the  first  player’s  stone  being  a 
hog,  or  collier,  is  apparent  at  the  conclusion  of  the  end  * 
for  then  the  opposite  party  has  two  or  more  stones  to 
deliver  consecutively,  and  may  thus  play  any  game  they 
choose  without  fear  of  its  being  spoiled  by  the  other  side. 
After  a  stone  has  passed  the  score,  the  only  penalty  at¬ 
tached  to  a  collier,  or  hog,  is  to  be  removed  off  the  ice. 
The  ice  being  filled,  the  first  of  the  second  party  plays ; 
his  duty  is  not  to  touch  the  opposite  party’s  stone  unless 
it  be  very  near  the  tee,  but  to  pass  by  its  side  and  draw , 
that  is,  to  take  up  an  advantageous  position  near  the  tee. 
The  first  skipper’s  directions  must  now  be  given  with  care, 
and  he  will  have  to  consider  whether  it  be  preferable  to 
strike  up  the  first  stone  nearer  the  tee  and  lie  guard  to 
it,  or  to  strike  out  the  opposite  party’s,  which  we  shall 
suppose  already  near  the  tee,  or  to  draw  on  the  other 
side :  the  directions  must  depend  on  the  exact  positions 
of  the  stones,  and  of  the  known  good  or  bad  play  of  the 
person  whose  turn  it  is.  The  general  object  of  the  game  is 
to  place  as  many  stones  of  the  same  party  as  near  the 
tee  as  possible,  and  to  drive  out  or  exclude  those  of 
the  other ;  but  whether  this  be  done  before  or  only  to¬ 
wards  the  conclusion  of  the  end ,  will  depend  on  the  plan 
of  game  followed.  After  all  the  stones  have  been  played, 
those  of  the  one  party  which  are  nearer  than  the  nearest 
one  of  the  other,  count  each  stone  one,  and  this  concludes 
the  first  end.  The  party  which  gains  that  end  now  fills 
the  ice  for  the  next  end ,  and  so  on,  each  party  adding 
together  all  their  winnings  until  they  amount  to  7,  13, 
21,  or  31,  as  happens  to  he  agreed  on  before  playing,  to 
constitute  game :  sometimes,  instead  of  any  particular 
number  as  game,  the  parties  play  for  a  certain  number 
of  hours,  the  greatest  winners  being  victors. 

The  director  or  skipper  is  permitted  to  order  each  of 
his  own  side  what  to  do,  or  to  attempt  to  do,  and  the 
player  must  do  his  utmost  to  obey  the  directions.  Like 
the  general  of  an  army,  the  director  must  be  master  of 
the  scientific  as  well  as  the  practical  part  of  the  game  :  he 
must  occasionally  lay  stratagems,  or  discover  and  try 
to  obviate  those  laid  by  the  other  director.  Ele  must  be 
cool,  understand  the  temper  of  his  troops,  consult  the 
biases  in  the  ice,  the  effect  of  the  wind,  the  excellence  of 
the  stone  to  be  delivered,  and  whether  sweeping  be  neces¬ 
sary  ;  and  he  must  especially  study  the  qualifications  of 
the  players,  for  if  an  indifferent  player  be  ordered  to 
take  a  difficult  shot,  he  may  miss  it,  and  do  at  the  same  time 
much  injury  to  his  own  party,  so  that  it  would  have  been 
better  had  he  not  made  the  attempt.  He  must  have  also 
disposed  the  players  judiciously  :  thus  the  leader,  or  first 
of  a  side,  ought  to  be  a  sure  player  who  will  lay  his  stone 
in  the  proper  place,  and  above  all  not  be  a  collier :  the 
second  ought  also  to  be  good,  in  case  by  some  accident 
(for  accidents  will  occur)  the  first  player  has  not  crossed 
the  score ;  for  if  the  second  stone  were  also  a  collier,  the 
end  must  be  lost  by  several  shots,  unless  the  opponents 
are  wretched  players.  Again,  the  two  last  players  ought 
to  be  first-rate,  to  drive  out  the  opposite  winners  or  to 
break  up  the  guards,  and  for  this  purpose  they  ought  to 
have  strength  and  weight  of  stone,  as  well  as  certainty  of 

*  The  End  is  the  term  used  for  all  the  players  having  played 
from  one  end  to  the  other. 


aim ;  for  when  the  game  is  crowded  a  stroke  on  a  wrong 
stone  may  present  the  other  party  with  several  points. 
The  worst  players  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  middle. 

Every  player,  we  have  said,  is  obliged  to  have  a  broom 
in  his  hand.  Previous  to  the  director’s  orders  to  play 
being  given,  either  party  may  sweep  the  whole  rink  clean : 
when  a  stone  has  been  played,  its  own  side  may  sweep 
the  ice  before  it,  between  the  farther  score  and  tee ;  after 
it  has  passed  the  tee,  his  adversaries  may  ply  their  brooms. 
Much  may  be  done  by  judicious  sweeping ;  a  stone  may 
thus,  although  it  would  otherwise  settle  immediately  be¬ 
yond  the  score,  be  made  to  glide  up  to  near  the  tee ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  ice  be  swept  too  clearly  before 
it,  it  may  pass  the  tee,  when  the  other  party’s  brooms 
coming  into  play  may  cause  it  to  glide  on  so  far  as  to  be 
lost.  Although  therefore  the  director  has  the  whole 
charge  of  the  sweeping  department,  still  much  depends 
on  the  player’s  sweeping. 

There  are  various  points  in  the  game,  such  as  drawing, 
striking,  posting  (or  passing  through  between  two  stones 
without  touching  them),  butting,  guarding,  wicking,  &c. : 
inwicking  is  when  the  player  has  to  make  his  stone 
strike  at  an  angle  on  the  inner  side  of  another  so  as  to 
repel  it  farther  from  the  tee,  and  alter  the  course  of  his 
own  towards  it ;  ouiwiching  is  the  reverse  of  this,  and 
consists  in  striking  the  outer  side  of  a  friend’s  stone  so  as 
to  project  it  near  to  the  tee :  wicking,  or  britteling,  as  it 
is  also  called,  is  unquestionably  the  most  beautiful  part 
of  the  game,  and  requires  most  science. 

To  prevent  disputes  between  parties,  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  laws,  but  as  the  same  have  not  received  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  all  curling  clubs,  some  regulations  are  generally 
agreed  on  before  playing,  particularly  if  it  be  a  set  game, 
called  a  spiel  when  between  those  of  the  same  club  or 
parish,  and  bonspiel  when  between  different  clubs  or 
districts. 


THE  DISCOVERY  AND  USES  OF  IODINE. 

The  results  of  scientific  inquiry  are  eminently  calculated 
to  benefit  the  human  race,  not  only  in  our  arts  and  ma¬ 
nufactures,  but  in  affording  us  the  means  of  assuaging 
human  suffering,  by  discovering  or  inventing  more  per¬ 
fect  medicaments  than  those  before  possessed ;  so  that 
while  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the 
beautiful  world  which  we  inhabit  is  being  increased,  so' 
in  proportion  are  our  means  of  inhabiting  this  our  dwell¬ 
ing-place  healthfully  and  happily  increased  also. 

Among  the  discoveries  of  our  own  age,  that  of  the  sin¬ 
gular  and  valuable  substance  iodine  occupies  an  important 
place.  Our  object  in  the  present  article  is  to  show  briefly 
its  nature,  the  history  of  its  discovery,  and  a  few  of  its 
applications  in  science,  art,  and  medicine. 

M.  Courtois,  a  manufacturer  of  saltpetre,  near  Paris, 
had  frequent  occasion  to  notice  the  corrosion  of  his  metallic 
vessels,  in  the  preparation  of  carbonate  of  soda  from  the 
ashes  of  sea-weeds ;  and  he  found  that  the  corrosion  was 
more  powerful  as  the  liquor  became  more  concentrated. 
About  the  year  1812  he  succeeded  in  obtaining,  by  means 
of  sulphuric  acid,  a  rich  violet-coloured  vapour  from  the 
solution  of  sea-weeds.  This  experiment  he  showed  to  a 
chemist  of  the  name  of  Clement  Desormes,  who  con¬ 
densed  the  vapour,  and  thus  obtained  the  solid  body 
called  iodine ,  from  a  Greek  word  signifying  violet-co¬ 
loured. 

In  August,  1813,  Sir  Humphry  Davy  was  in  Paris, 
and  hearing  of  this  new  substance,  he  endeavoured  to  ob¬ 
tain  some.  M.  Ampere,  a  distinguished  French  philo¬ 
sopher,  procured  a  small  quantity  of  the  iodine,  which  he 
folded  up  carefully  in  paper  and  put  in  his  pocket,  in 
order  to  give  it  a  short  time  afterwards  to  his  friend  Davy. 
When  however  he  was  about  to  present  it  to  Davy,  he 
found  that  it  had  entirely  disappeared,  the  heat  of  his 
body  having  converted  it  into  vapour.  He  procured 
however  another  small  supply  of  this  remarkable 
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substance,  and  this  he  placed  safely  in  Davy’s  hands. 
The  latter  acute  chemist  then  subjected  the  specimen  to 
various  tests  by  which  the  nature  of  substances  is  de¬ 
termined;  and  the  result  of  his  investigation  was,  that 
he  found  iodine  must  be  included  among  the  simple  ele¬ 
mentary  bodies,  i.e.  those  bodies  which  the  chemist  is 
not  able  to  resolve  into  simpler  parts. 

Iodine  is  a  soft,  solid  body,  of  a  bluish-black  colour, 
and  with  a  metallic  lustre ;  its  appearance  is  that  of  crys¬ 
talline  scales ;  it  is,  bulk  for  bulk,  about  times  heavier 
than  water ;  its  smell  is  strong  and  disagreeable ;  its  taste 
is  acrid  and  hot,  and  continues  for  a  long  time  in  the 
mouth ;  and  it  is  poisonous,  except  when  taken  in  very 
small  quantities.  Iodine  also  destroys  vegetable  colours, 
and  corrodes  a  great  number  of  substances.  If  it  be  kept 
in  a  corked  bottle,  the  cork,  after  a  certain  time,  becomes 
rotten  and  useless,  and  the  iodine  soon  disappears.  The 
hand  or  other  part  of  the  skin  receives,  by  contact  with 
it,  a  deep  yellow  stain,  which  however  disappears  in  a 
short  time. 

Iodine  is  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  but  spirit  dissolves 
it  in  large  quantities.  It  unites  with  mercury,  and  forms 
a  beautiful  scarlet  powder,  which,  together  with  some 
other  compounds  of  iodine,  is  used  as  a  pigment  by  the 
artist,  the  dyer,  and  the  calico-printer.  .  The  compound 
of  iodine  and  mercury  is  known  to  artists  under  the  ab¬ 
surd  name  of  “  Essence  of  Vermilion.”  Vermilion  is  a 
compound  of  sulphur  and  mercury,  and  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  iodine. 

Iodine  unites  with  starch  with  great  facility,  and  forms 
with  it  a  deep  blue  compound.  If  a  liquid  contain  only 
1 -450,000th  part  of  its  weight  of  iodine,  the  liquid  be¬ 
comes  decidedly  blue  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  a 
watery  solution  of  starch. 

Numerous  as  have  been,  and  as  are  likely  still  more 
to  be  in  future,  the  applications  of  iodine  to  various  pro¬ 
cesses  connected  with  the  arts,  it  is  as  a  medicine  per¬ 
haps  that  its  employment  is  attended  with  the  happiest 
results.  In  some  parts  of  Switzerland,  and  other  moun¬ 
tainous  districts,  a  grievous  and  unsightly  disease,  called 
Goitre ,  is  very  prevalent.  The  origin  of  this  disease  is 
not  satisfactorily  accounted  for ;  many  causes  have  been 
assigned  for  it,  but  all  are  more  or  less  open  to  objections. 
The  disease  is  characterized  by  swellings  in  the  neck, 
which  often  increase  to  an  enormous  size,  and  not  only 
deform  but  idiotize  the  unhappy  subjects  of  them,  who 
are  called  Cretins . 

One  of  the  reputed  remedies  for  this  disorder  was 
burnt  sponge.  Now,  it  happened  that  soon  after  the 
discovery  of  iodine  in  sea- weed,  its  presence  was  detected 
in  sponge  also  ;  and  it  occurred  to  Dr.  Coindet,  a  medical 
practitioner  of  Geneva,  that  if  sponge  wrere  at  all  effica¬ 
cious  in  this  disease,  it  might  probably  result  from  the 
small  quantity  of  iodine  contained  in  it ;  and  that  if 
iodine  itself  were  administered  still  more  beneficial  effects 
might  arise.  He  accordingly  tried  the  effect  of  iodine 
on.  the  Goitre,  and  was  delighted  to  find  it  act  with 
promptitude  and  energy,  “  dissipating,”  as  Sir  John 
Herschel  observes,  “  the  largest  and  most  inveterate 
tumours  in  a  short  time,  and  acting  (of  course,  like  all 
medicines,  with  occasional  failures),  as  a  specific,  or 
natural  antagonist,  against  that  odious  deformity.” 

Iodine  exists  in  sea-water,  and  in  many  mineral 
springs ;  but  the  great  source  whence  it  is  derived  is  the 
various  species  of  fuci,  which  constitute  the  principal 
sea-weeds  upon  our  coasts.  As  the  soap  manufacturers 
use  a  large  quantity  of  soda  obtained  from  kelp,  it 
occurred  to  Dr.  Ure  that  the  residuum  of  the  soap-boilers 
offered  a  ready  source  for  iodine,  and  this,  we  believe, 
has  long  been  one  of  the  means  for  obtaining  it  by  the 
following  process. 

When  a  solution  of  kelp  has  been  prepared,  and  all  the 
crystalline  salts  separated  from  it,  a  brown  liquid  re¬ 
mains,  which  is  the  residuum  above  alluded  to.  This  is 


heated  to  about  225°  of  Fahrenheit,  then  poured  into  a 
stone-ware  vessel,  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  added. 
When  cold  the  liquor  is  filtered  through  a  woollen  cloth, 
and  black  oxide  of  manganese  is  added.  The  mixture  is 
then  put  into  a  still  made  of  stone-ware,  to  which  a  glass 
head  is  attached.  A  tube  from  this  head  passes  into  two 
tureen-shaded  vessels,  which  are  kept  cool  by  cold  water 
on  the  outside.  Heat  is  applied  to  the  still,  and  violet 
vapours  of  iodine  are  soon  seen  in  the  glass  head ;  these 
vapours  pass  through  the  tube  into  the  vessels,  and  con¬ 
dense  into  solid  iodine :  this  is  again  purified  by  re-dis¬ 
tillation,  and  then  the  process  is  complete. 

Woods  in  Winter— To  the  lover  of  nature  the  woods  are 
never  wholly  destitute  of  attractions.  Even  in  winter, 
when  scarcely  a  weed  appears  upon  exposed  ground,  we 
may  observe  many  a  pretty  green  thing  rising  up  under  their 
friendly  shelter;  and  at  such  times,  the  little  white  flower 
of  the  common  chickweed,  and  the  lively  green  of  the 
Dog’s  Mercury,  possess  a  beauty  which  we  might  overlook 
amid  the  profusion  of  summer.  The  elegant  bunches  of 
crowned  seeds,  which  the  clematis  is  twining,  perhaps, 
over  the  wild  rose-bush,  whose  boughs,  though  destitute  of 
leaves,  are  still  covered  with  hips ;  the  ivy,  with  its  deep 
green  leaves  and  groups  of  dark  smooth  berries,  clinging 
around  the  rugged  trunks  of  the  oak  ;  and  the  large 
branches  of  misletoe  on  the  wild  plum-tree,  are  objects  for 
the  eye  to  regard  with  interest  and  pleasure.  The  privet 
too,  retaining  through  the  winter  its  foliage,  is  bedecked  with 
its  glossy  black  fruit,  over  which  the  scarlet  berries  of  the 
nightshade  are  still  drooping, — their  brilliant  colour  tempt¬ 
ing  but  to  betray.  Then  there  is  the  birch-tree,  that  “  lady 
of  the  woods,”  as  Coleridge  sweetly  calls  it,  with  its  silver 
bark,  w7hose  boughs,  tipped  with  their  delicate  catkins, 
are  still  bending  gracefully,  and,  when  fringed  with  the 
hoar-frost,  looking  scarcely  iess  beautiful  than  when  clothed 
with  the  verdant  foliage  of  spring ;  and  the  hazel-tree, 
upon  which  little  clusters  of  dark  ruby-coloured  pistils  are 
thickly  scattered ;  and  that  singular  little  shrub,  the 
butcher’s  broom,  with  its  small  flower  or  its  c.herry-like 
fruit,  situated  on  the  back  of  its  leaf;  and  the  prickly  holly- 
bush,  its  hardy  leaves  edged  with  spines,  or,  it  may  be,  grown 
smooth  with  age,  from  among  which  the  coral  berries  are 
peeping  in  rich  clusters.  The  oak  has  still  hanging  upon 
its  boughs  many  a  leaf,  either  glowing  in  the  remains  of  the 
rich  yellow  tint  of  autumn,  or  turned  into  the  withered 
brown ;  and  yet  with  its  lofty  trunk  decked  with  moss  of 
an  emerald  green,  and  its  far-spreading  branches,  unbent 
by  the  wdnd,  forming  of  itself  a  subject  both  for  the  poet 
and  the  painter.  In  its  decayed  majesty,  this  tree  presents, 
winter  after  winter,  the  same  aspect  as  when  wTe  looked  last 
upon  it ;  appearing  to  the  mau  to  have  scarcely  growm  older 
than  when  in  childhood  he  sought  beneath  its  boughs  for 
acorns.  The  woods  contain  many  plants,  besides,  which  are 
interesting  to  the  scientific  student,  but  these  are  too  fami¬ 
liar  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  any  observing  person. 
You  may  rest  assured  that  you  will  be  well  repaid  for  any 
investigation  of  nature,  by  the  many  new  and  beautiful 
objects  it  will  present  to  gratify  your  taste  and  elevate  your 
imagination.  The  careless  rambler  in  the  woods  in  winter 
w’ould  observe  nothing  but  the  cold  blue  sky,  and  as  he 
shivered  among  their  leafless  branches,  w'ould  think  that 
all  their  beauties  had  passed  away  with  the  summer.  And 
let  us  not  proceed  without  noticing  the  care  manifested  for 
his  winged  creatures,  by  Him  who  regardeth  all.  Besides 
the  misletoe  berries,  the  hips,  the  privet,  and  the  ivy  berries 
flourish  for  them;  and  for  them  the  pale  chickweed  spreads 
its  herbage,  rising  up  from  its  seed  six  or  seven  times  in 
the  course  of  a  year;  letting  its  seeds  fall  in  profusion  from 
their  capsules,  on  the  ground  beneath,  to  rise  upon  the 
spot,  in  a  new  plant  almost  immediately  after;  or,  scattered 
by  the  winds,  to  fill  the  woods  and  lanes,  and  hedge-banks, 
with  food  for  the  little  creatures,  whose  song  is  to  gladden 
the  heart  of  man  in  the  coming  season.  Then  the  voice  of 
the  cuckoo  shall  be  heard,  and  the  soft  cooing  of  the  wood- 
pigeon,  and  the  pattering  of  the  rain-drops  as  they  fall  upon 
the  leaves  in  gentle  and  refreshing  show’ers  ;  and  the  corn 
will  rustle  in  the  brown  field,  and  all  nature,  animate  and 
inanimate,  shall  seem  to  sing  a  song  of  joy  and  praise.— 
The  Field ,  the  Garden,  and  the  Woodland. 
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THE  BOTTLE  TIT  AND  NEST. 


[Male  and  Female  Bottle  Tit  ( Parus  caudatus ,  Ray). and  Nest. — From  Specimen.] 


How  delightful  it  is,  on  a  fine  summer’s  day,  when 
Nature,  clad  in  her  gayest  robes,  inspires  us  with  a 
joyous  and  happy  feeling,  the  reflex  of  the  smile  which 
beams  over  her  own  face,  to  watch  her  manifold  opera¬ 
tions,  and  remark  the  beauty  and  discrimination  of  her 
proceedings.  Whatever  may  he  the  object  to  be  attained, 
how  simply,  but  how  effectually,  does  she  proceed  to  its 
accomplishment.  Behold  the  delicate  downy  appendage 
to  the  seed  of  the  dandelion  ( Lebntodon  Taraxacum )  1 
What  a  beautiful  contrivance  for  their  transportation,  and 
how  effectually  it  provides  for  the  object  in  view,  the  pro¬ 
pagation  of  the  species  in  a  distinct  locality !  Trace  the 
operations  of  the  insects  buzzing  and  humming  around 
you,  and  you  will  find  in  each  something  of  interest — 
something  to  be  admired.  Whether  we  regard  the  means 
by  which  they  obtain  their  food,  the  structure  of  their 
habitations,  the  peculiar  formations  of  the  different 
species,  their  habits,  or  their  powers,  we  shall  find  in 
each  that  perfect  adaptation  of  means  to  an  end  with 
which  all  the  operations  of  nature  are  carried  on. 

Vol.  VII. 


But  if  we  find  ourselves  so  much  interested  in  our  re¬ 
searches  into  the  structure  of  plants,  and  the  proceedings 
of  the  inferior  animals,  how  much  more  are  our  feelings 
excited  when  we  see  the  feathered  inhabitants  of  the  air 
sporting  in  the  beams  of  the  summer  sun,  their  plumage 
sparkling,  and  the  whole  atmosphere  filled  with  their 
song.  We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  all  animals  are 
formed  for  enjoyment  and  are  happy  in  their  relative 
situations,  but  none  appear  to  us  so  truly  joyous,  so  over¬ 
flowing  with  happiness,  as  the  aerial  songsters  who  en¬ 
liven  our  country  walks  and  rural  villages  from  morn 
until  night.  How  gaily  does  the  swallow  glide  over  the 
waters  of  the  river,  now  glancing  against  the  rippling 
stream,  and  then  darting  off  on  a  different  tack  so  swiftly 
as  to  serve  the  poet  with  one  of  his  most  approved  similes 
of  velocity.  From  the  first  dawning  of  the  day,  when 
the  lark  rises  into  the  firmament,  and  strains  his  throat 
with  his  clear  song,  which  we  hear  even  when  the  eye 
can  no  longer  discern  the  songster,  to  the  close  of 
evening,  we  continually  hear  some  one  or  other  of 
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the  sweet-voiced  warblers  ;  and  even  at  night  the 
poet’s  own  bird,  the  nightingale,  continually  cheers 
the  gloom.  Indeed  the  appearance  of  the  air,  full  of 
birds,  has  inspired  many  a  poet  with  some  beautiful  al¬ 
lusion  to  their  habits  and  pursuits ;  and  our  country 
walks  have  ever  appeared  to  us  to  afford  their  chief  plea¬ 
sure  from  the  universal  gaiety  which  the  songs  of  birds 
from  all  sides  appear  to  confer  on  every  thing  around. 
And  we  have  derived  no  little  amusement  and  instruction 
from  our  researches  into  the  habits  and  proceedings  of 
the  feathered  creation.  No  part  of  the  economy  of  nature 
is  so  full  of  the  curious  results  of  instinct,  almost  ap¬ 
proaching  to  reason,  which  is  exhibited  in  the  structure 
of  the  habitation  provided  by  birds  for  their  shelter  and 
the  preservation  of  their  youug.  We  have  been  partiou- 
larly  pleased  with  the  delicate  structure  and  peculiar  form 
of  the  nest  of  that  pretty  little  bird  the  “  Bottle  Tit,”  or 
“  Long-tailed  Titmouse”  (Parus  cauclatus )  ;  and  as  we 
have  an  opportunity  of  presenting  to  our  readers  an 
accurate  drawing,  from  a  specimen,  of  the  nest  of  this 
bird,  we  shall  proceed  to  a  description  of  it.  It  is 
known  by  other  local  names,  as  “  Jack-in-a-bottle,” 
“  Bottle  Tom,”  &c. 

This  elegant  little  animal  is  about  five  inches  and  a 
half  in  length.  The  bill  is  very  short,  the  head  round 
and  covered  with  rough  erect  feathers  ;  it  has  a  very 
long  tail,  whence  its  specific  name.  It  is  of  a  brownish 
colour,  with  black  feathers  in  the  tail  edged  with  white. 
It  is  most  commonly  found  in  low  moist  situations  that 
are  covered  with  underwood  and  interspersed  with  lofty 
oaks  or  elms.  Its  nest  is  generally  placed  in  the  forked 
branch  of  a  large  tree  overhanging  the  water,  and  it  lays 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  white  eggs,  spotted  with  rust 
colour  at  the  larger  end,  which  are  smaller  than  those  of 
any  other  British  bird,  with  the  exception  of  the  golden- 
crested  wren. 

This  bird,  says  Graves,  “  is  almost  incessantly  in 
motion,  running  up  and  down  the  branches  of  trees  in 
search  of  food,  which  consists  of  the  smaller  species  of 
insects,  also  the  larvae  and  eggs  of  those  that  deposit 
them  in  the  crevices  of  the  bark.  In  the  winter  they 
associate  in  small  flocks  of  from  eight  to  twelve,  and 
sometimes  more,  and  are  kept  together  by  their  continual 
chirping.  Like  the  nest,  their  colours  assimilate  so  nearly 
with  the  white  moss,  abundant  on  trees  at  that  season  of 
the  year,  that,  were  it  not  for  their  note,  it  would  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  find  them.  Owing  to  the  length  of  tail,  its  flight 
is  undulating  and  irregular,  hut  most  usually  very  quick, 
seeming  to  pass  through  the  air  like  an  arrow.”* 
Jesse  remarks  that  the  bill  becomes  harder  in  the 
winter  than  in  the  summer,  as  it  is  then  more  worn  in 
the  act  of  obtaining  food  from  the  frozen  ground  and 
hard  wood.  The  sight  of  this  bird  is  remarkably  acute. 
It  flits  with  the  greatest  quickness  among  the  branches 
of  trees,  and  its  food  consists  in  a  great  measure  of  small 
insects  only  to  be  discerned  with  a  microscope. 

Its  nest  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  curiously  con¬ 
structed  of  all  those  of  our  British  birds.  It  is  much 
in  the  form  of  a  bottle  (whence  the  provincial  name 
of  the  bird  has  been  derived),  with  an  opening  at  the 
side  near  the  top.  The  outer  portion  is  composed  of 
white  and  grey  tree  lichens,  in  minute  pieces,  intermixed 
with  the  egg* nests  of  spiders,  which  are  composed  of  a 
kind  of  gossamer  or  down-like  envelope,  of  a  small  size, 
but  somewhat  resembling  the  cocoon  of  a  silk-worm,  and 
are  found  attached  to  the  branches  of  trees,  &c.,  enclosing' 
the  eggs  of  the  insect.  A  very  interesting  description  is 
given  of  them  in  the  volume  on  Insect  Transformation  in 
the  ‘Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge.’  With  these 
gossamer  envelopes  it  joins  and  binds  the  different  leaves 
and  mosses  forming  the  exterior  of  the  nest ;  and  when 
the  filaments  become  loosened  it  has  very  much  the  ap- 

.  *  Graves, c  Brit,  Ornithology,’  vol.  ii. 


pearance  of  having  been  worked  with  spiders’-webs,  an 
opinion  entertained  by  the  early  naturalists.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  interior  is  formed  of  green  mosses  nicely 
feltecl  together  with  fine  wool,  lined  with  a  number  of 
soft  feathers,  the  upper  part  being  composed  of  strong  broad 
moss,  so  closely  woven  together  as  to  be  impervious  to  the 
wet.  Aldrovand  gives  the  following  description  of  it,  which 
is  substantially  correct  and  very  minute  : — “  It  was,”  says 
he,  “  of  an  oblong  figure,  like  a  pine-apple,  of  two  palms 
length  and  one  broad,  round,  built  of  sundry  materials, 
namely,  both  tree  and  earth  moss,  caterpillars’  webs,  and 
other  woolly-like  matter,  and  feathers,  with  that  order 
and  art,  that  the  chief  and  middle  strength  of  the  work 
or  texture  of  the  walls  was  of  that  yellowish-green  moss, 
the  common  hairy  moss,  that  silk-like  substance,  and 
tough  threads  resembling  those  filaments  suspended  in 
the  air,  and  flying  up  and  down  like  spiders’-webs,  which 
are  accounted  signs  of  fair  weather,  connected  and  inter¬ 
woven,  or  rather  entangled,  so  firmly  together,  that  they 
can  hardly  be  plucked  asunder.  Of  the  interior  capa¬ 
city,  all  the  sides,  it  seemed,  as  well  as  the  bottom,  were 
covered  and  lined  with  feathers,  for  the  more  soft  and 
warm  lying  of  the  young.  The  outmost  superficies 
round  about  was  fenced  and  strengthened  with  fragments 
of  that  leafy  moss  which  everywhere  grows  on  trees,  firmly 
bound  together.  In  the  fore  part,  respecting  the  sun¬ 
rise,  and  that  above  (where  an  arched  roof  of  the  same 
uniform  matter  and  texture  as  the  sides  and  bottom  co¬ 
vered  the  nest),  was  seen  a  little  hole,  scarce  big  enough, 
one  would  think,  to  admit  the  old  one.”* 

The  nest  here  described  is  one  of  the  most  compact 
and  one  of  the  warmest  of  all  those  of  the  British  birds. 
We  find  it  to  be  almost  universally  the  case  that  those 
birds  who  have  a  numerous  progeny,  or  who  are  away 
from  their  habitations  for  any  considerable  period,  con¬ 
struct  warmer  nests  than  those  of  birds  who  have  but  a 
few  young  ones  to  protect,  and  who  are  only  absent  for 
a  few  minutes  at  a  time.  Now  the  Bottle  Tit  has  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  young  ones  to  provide  for  ;  and  being 
absent  for  a  considerable  period  while  employed  in  col¬ 
lecting  food  for  such  a  large  family,  she  cannot  render 
them  that  warmth  and  protection  which  her  presence 
would  afford ;  but,  to  provide  for  this,  she  clothes  the 
interior  of  her  nest  with  soft  feathers  and  down,  and  en¬ 
closes  it  on  all  sides  (with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion 
by  which  an  entrance  may  be  effected)  from  the  influence 
of  the  weather.  Mr.  Jesse,  in  his  entertaining  ‘  Gleanings 
from  Natural  History,’  mentions  a  nest  of  this  bird,  in  his 
possession,  in  the  structure  of  which  considerable  ingenuity 
was  manifested  by  the  little  architect.  “  I  have  had,”  he 
says,  “  the  nest  of  a  long-tailed  titmouse  brought  to  me, 
built  on  the  branch  of  an  elm  in  Bushy  Park.  The  branch 
is  about  the  thickness  of  a  man’s  leg,  and  the  nest  is  so  art¬ 
fully  placed  upon  it,  and  made  so  nearly  to  resemble  the 
knot  of  a  tree,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  perceive  that 
it  is  a  nest.  In  order  to  render  the  deception  more  perfect, 
the  nest  is  by  no  means  too  large  an  excrescence  from  the 
branch,  which  it  would  be  if  it  was  as  large  as  those 
built  by  the  same  species  of  birds  in  more  concealed 
situations.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  small  and  compact, 
and  covered  with  lichens  so  nearly  resembling  the  bark 
of  the  elm,  that  although  the  branch  of  the  tree  over¬ 
hangs  a  footpath,  along  which  at  least  thirty  workmen 
passed  and  repassed  four  times  a  day,  and  the  nest  was 
not  more  than  two  feet  above  their  heads,  it  was  only  at 
last  seen  by  one  of  them.  This  nest  has  a  feather  fixed, 
so  as  to  overhang  the  entrance,  forming  a  sort  of  valve, 
and  which  was  pushed  in  or  out  as  the  birds  left  the  nest 
or  went  into  it.  It  must  have  been  placed  there,  one 
would  think,  to  add  to  the  warmth  of  the  nest  during  the 
very  cold  weather  which  prevailed  at  the  time  the  birds 
were  laying  their  eggs.”t 

*  ‘  Aldrovandi  Ornithologia,’  xvii. 
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OXALIC  ACID  AND  SALTS  OF  LEMONS. 

Such  of  our  readers  as  have,  in  their  country  rambles, 
admired  the  sharp,  pleasant  taste  of  the  common  wood- 
sorrel,  have  probably  little  suspected  that  the  flavour 
which  delights  them  is  due  to  a  substance  which,  taken 
in  sufficient  quantity,  constitutes  what  Professor  Christison 
designates  as  “  the  most  rapid  and  unerring  of  all  the 
common  poisons,”  viz.  oxalic  acid. 

When  oxalic  acid  is  united  to  other  substances,  the 
result  is  a  set  of  bodies  called  oxalates.  The  acid  which 
we  And  in  sorrel  is  an  oxalate,  for  it  is  united  to  potash 
and  constitutes  oxalate  of  potash,  known  also  as  “  salt  of 
sorrel,”  and  also  by  the  absurd  and  dangerous  name  of 
“  salts  of  lemons,”  under  which  name  it  is  sold  at  a  high 
price,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  iron-moulds  from 
linen. 

Oxalic  acid,  either  pure  or  combined  with  other  bodies, 
is  extensively  diffused  over  the  vegetable  world.  Lichens , 
which  grow  on  calcareous  rocks,  contain  half  their  weight 
of  oxalate  of  lime.  The  acid  also  occurs  in  several  va¬ 
rieties  of  rhubarb ;  and  some  years  ago  it  was  found  by 
a  French  chemist  in  an  almost  pure  state  in  the  chick¬ 
pea,  which  is  a  variety  somewhat  smaller  than  the  com¬ 
mon  pea.  This  chemist  was  walking  over  a  field  of' 
chick-peas,  and  observed  that  his  shoes  became  corroded 
thereby,  which  he  attributed  to  the  presence  of  some  acid 
body  existing  in  the  vegetable.  On  examination,  he 
found  it  to  be  oxalic  acid  almost  in  a  pure  state. 

This  acid  is  also  found  in  some  plants  so  abundantly 
as  to  become  solid ;  it  then  forms  sharp  crystals,  which 
greatly  impede  and  often  destroy  the  functions  of  the 
plant.  Oxalic  acid  also  occurs  in  a  certain  species  of 
calculus  in  the  human  body,  called  the  mural  calculus, 
which  is  the  most  painful  of  this  painful  class  of  human 
afflictions.  It  likewise  occurs  in  a  mineral  body  which 
has  been  named  Humboldtiie ,  in  honour  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  scientific  traveller. 

Oxalic  acid  is  a  crystalline  salt,  which,  when  pure,  is 
white  and  brilliant.  It  dissolves  in  about  15  times  its 
own  weight  of  cold  water ;  but  in  warm  water  it  is  very 
soluble.  It  is  intensely  sour,  so  much  so  indeed  that  it 
will  communicate  an  acid  taste  to  more  than  2000  times 
its  weight  of  water ;  and,  according  to  Professor  Brancle, 
so  small  a  quantity  as  one  grain  dissolved  in  200,000 
grains  of  water  can  he  readily  detected  by  the  application 
of  a  chemical  test. 

This  salt  is  seldom  made  by  the  manufacturer,  since 
it  is  abundantly  obtained  as  the  residuum  of  many  pro¬ 
cesses  in  the  arts.  It  may  however  be  procured  in  an 
extraordinary  manner,  simply  by  the  application  of  nitric 
acid  upon  sugar  or  molasses ;  hence  oxalic  acid  has  been 
called  acid  of  sugar.  But  this  term  is  evidently  incor¬ 
rect,  since  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  starch,  gum, 
wool,  hair,  silk,  many  kinds  of  fruit,  and,  in  short,  upon 
most  organic  bodies,  oxalic  acid  is  one  of  the  products. 

Oxalic  acid  is  used  by  the  calico-printers  to  remove, 
or  make  lighter,  the  shades  of  colour  formed  by  dyes  in 
which  iron  is  one  of  the  colouring  materials.  For  this 
purpose  the  acid  is  mixed  with  starch,  and  spread  over  a 
block  upon  which  certain  devices  are  cut.  This  block  is 
pressed  upon  the  calico,  which  has  been  dyed  or  printed 
over  the  whole  of  its  surface  with  an  iron  dye ;  so  that 
wherever  the  oxalic  acid  comes  in  contact  with  the  cloth, 
a  portion  of  the  dye  is  either  discharged  or  lightened 
in  tint,  and  thus  a  pattern  is  produced. 

Iron-moulds,  the  appearance  of  which  is  familiar  to 
every  one,  and  which  mark  the  spot  where  a  drop  of  ink 
has  fallen  on  linen,  &c.,  are  called  by  that  name  on  ac¬ 
count  of  being  produced  by  the  iron  which  forms  one  of 
the  ingredients  in  nearly  every  species  of  ink.  This  iron 
is  discharged  by  the  action  of  oxalic  acid  upon  principles 
analogous  to  those  of  calico-printing :  the  acid  unites 
readily  with  the  iron  of  the  ink  left  upon  the  linen,  and 
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although  the  iron  be  firmly  attached  to  the  fibres  of  the 
linen,  it  will  leave  the  linen  to  unite  with  the  oxalic  acid 
as  soon  as  the  latter  is  applied. 

This  acid  is  also  employed  by  straw  and  Leghorn 
bonnet-makers  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  their  wares. 
It  is  also  used  for  cleaning  boot-tops ;  and  being  thus 
frequently  left  exposed  by  careless  servants,  accidents  by 
poisoning  have  often  occurred.  Such  accidents  are, 
however,  far  more  likely  to  occur  from  the  great  similarity 
between  the  crystals  of  oxalic  acid  and  those  of  the  much 
employed  medicine  Epsom  Salts.  This  similarity  is  so 
great,  that  Professor  Christison  has  placed  a  parcel  of 
each  salt  side  by  side,  and  has  repeatedly  found,  “  on 
desiring  several  persons  to  point  out  which  was  the 
poison  and  which  the  laxative,  that  as  many  fix  on  the 
wrong  as  on  the  right  parcel.”  It  is,  however,  very  easy 
to  distinguish  between  the  two  by  tasting  both.  Oxalic 
acid  is  intensely  sour,  and  Epsom  salts  are  very  bitter  : — • 
hence  the  same  distinguished  authority  says,  “  by  far  the 
simplest  and  most  effectual  security  will  be,  to  let  the 
public  know  that  a  laxative  salt  ought  always  to  be  tasted 
before  it  is  swallowed.” 

The  first  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  this  acid,  and  which 
occur  almost  immediately,  are  a  burning  pain  in  the 
stomach  and  throat,  followed  by  violent  vomiting,  which 
continues  until  death.  The  best  remedy,  in  the  absence 
of  instant  medical  aid,  is  warm  water,  containing  large 
quantities  of  chalk,  soda,  or  magnesia ;  or,  if  these 
cannot  be  speedily  procured,  the  plaster  of  a  room  may 
be  scraped  off  and  administered ;  or  even  soap  may  be 
given  with  advantage,  on  account  of  the  alkali  contained 
in  it ;  the  object  in  all  these  attempts  being  to  unite  the 
oxalic  acid  in  the  stomach  with  some  substance  which 
shall  render  it  insoluble,  and  consequently  deprive  it  of 
its  virulence.  Less  than  half  an  ounce  of  the  acid  is 
sufficient  to  produce  death. 

It  will  therefore  appear  strange  that  one  of  the  com¬ 
pounds  of  oxalic  acid,  which  we  have  already  named  as 
oxalate  of  potash,  should  be  sold  under  the  name  of 
“  Essential  Salt  of  Lemons,”  as  an  acidulous  cooling 
drink  for  summer.  This  compound  is  prepared  from 
the  expressed  juice  of  sorrel,  and  is  drunk  with  sugar 
dissolved  in  water.  It  is  certainly  pleasant  drink,  but 
dangerous  to  any  one  who  may  be  apt  to  exceed  a  very 
moderate  quantity ;  and  it  is  worth  a  thought  whether 
“  salts  of  lemons  ”  might  not  be  judiciously  abandoned, 
both  as  a  drink,  and  as  a  means  of  removing  iron-moulds  : 
the  latter  process  may  be  effected  at  an  outlay  of  one  or 
two  pence  in  oxalic  acid,  and  the  former  may  be  ex¬ 
changed  for  more  safe  and  wholesome  acids.  We  may 
here  remind  those  who  are  accustomed  to  use  salts  of 
lemons,  that  the  latter  are  nearly  as  poisonous  as  pure 
oxalic  acid,  and  that  it  is  as  desirable  to  keep  one  as  the 
other  uuder  lock  and  key. 


Lunar  Climate. — The  Moon  has  no  clouds,  nor  any  other 
indications  of  an  atmosphere.  Hence  its  climate  must  be 
very  extraordinary ;  the  alternation  being  that  of  unmiti¬ 
gated  and  burning  sunshine  fiercer  than  an  equatorial  noon, 
continued  for  a  whole  fortnight,  and  the  keenest  severity  of 
frost,  far  exceeding  that  of  our  polar  winters,  for  an  equal 
time.  Such  a  disposition  of  things  must  produce  a  constant 
transfer  of  whatever  moisture  may  exist  on  its  surface,  from 
the  point  beneath  the  sun  to  that  opposite,  by  distillation 
in  vacuo  after  the  manner  of  the  little  instrument  called  a 
cryophorus.  The  consequence  must  be  absolute  aridity  be¬ 
low  the  vertical  sun,  constant  accretion  of  hoar-frost  in  the 
opposite  region,  and,  perhaps,  a  narrower  zone  of  running 
water  at  the  borders  of  the  enlightened  hemisphere.  It  is 
possible,  then,  that  evaporation  on  the  one  hand,  and  con¬ 
densation  on  the  other,  may  to  a  certain  extent  preserve  an 
equilibrium  of  temperature,  and  mitigate  the  extreme  se¬ 
verity  of  both  climates. — Sir  J.  Herschel. 
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EASTERN  HAREMS. 


’  [A  Turkish  Harem. — From  Laborde.] 


That  general  spirit  of  toleration  and  free  intercourse  which 
nas  sprung  up  of  late  years  in  all  countries  of  Europe 
and  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  was  in 
earlier  times  spurned  from  the  thoughts  of  princes,  and  each 
kingdom  preserved  a  strict  and  jealous  individuality. 
Hence  travellers,  who  penetrated  with  fear  and  trembling 
into  the  interior  of  the  East,  with  their  minds  prejudiced  by 
antiquated  legends  in  favour  of  certain  opinions,  and  pos¬ 
sessed  of  scarcely  any  knowledge  of  the  languages  in 
which  they  could  converse  with  the  inhabitants  of  their 
customs,  &c.,  were  compelled  to  judge  in  the  most  hasty 
manner  of  all  they  saw  ;  and  the  scanty  information  they 
obtained  became  tinged,  immediately  on  transmission,  by 
the  prejudices  they  had  already  imbibed. 

In  those  times  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  a 
traveller  could  cross  a  country  in  which  he  was  consi¬ 
dered  only  as  a  foreigner  and  a  spy,  even  when  his  own 
nation  was  at  peace  with  that  to  which  he  had  bent  his 
steps  :  every  question  was  considered  with  a  jealous  sus¬ 
picion,  apd  the  answers  were  given  with  the  greatest  re- 
’uctance  and  caution,  and  often  with  a  deceptive  tendency. 
In  the  East  especially,  where  there  has  always  been  so 
much  seclusion  and  dread  of  innovation,  the  persevering 
spirit  of  the  early  travellers  was  only  repaid  by  the  ac- 
quirerr.ent  of  the  most  exaggerated  details  of  common 
customs,  and  erroneous  opinions  with  respect  to  others  of 
a  more  private  and  domestic  character. 

Yet,  despite  the  contradictory  statements  of  different 
travellers,  and  the  hasty  information  they  had  gleaned, 
there  was  much  in  their  narratives  calculated  to  create  an 
interest  in  the  manners  and  customs  of  an  Eastern  na¬ 


tion.  The  magnificence  in  which  Turks  delight  to 
indulge,  their  public  and  private  ceremonies,  their  reli¬ 
gious  opinions,  the  arbitrary  regulations  by  which  indivi¬ 
dual  exertions  are  governed,  but,  above  all,  the  exclusive 
and  peculiar  position  in  which  the  Turkish  women  are 
placed,  deprived  of  the  society  of  all  but  one  or  two  of 
the  opposite  sex,  and  scarcely  allowed  to  associate  even 
with  their  own,  have  produced  a  degree  of  interest  which 
the  accounts  of  successive  travellers  has  increased  rather 
than  repressed. 

Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  was  almost  the  first 
who,  by  a  residence  in  the  country  and  with  the  benefit  of 
an  introduction  into  the  best  society,  was  enabled  to  re¬ 
present  to  her  countrymen  the  manners  and  habits  of  the 
Turkish  nation  as  they  really  existed.  Her  descriptions 
of  the  many  curious  scenes  she  witnessed  are  of  the  most 
graphic  character,  and  to  the  present  day  create  all  that 
delight  with  which  they  were  received  when  they  first 
made  their  appearance.  It  is  to  her  we  owe  the  best 
accounts  of  the  manners  of  the  Turkish  ladies,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  reside  and  are  entertained  in  their 
hardms,  or  private  apartments.  Previous  to  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  her  ‘  Letters 5  the  most  extraordinary  opinions 
were  entertained  with  respect  to  the  habits  of  the  Turkish 
women,  and  the  privacy  and  seclusion  in  which  they 
passed  their  lives.  Since  then  many  others  have  ren¬ 
dered  Turkish  customs  more  familiar  to  us ;  and  parti¬ 
cularly  in  her  recent  publication,  ‘  The  City  of  the  Sul¬ 
tan,’  Miss  Pardoe  has  increased  our  acquaintance  with 
Oriental  manners,  especially  with  respect  to  the  immedi¬ 
ate  subject  of  this  article,-  the  Turkish  hardms,  to  which. 
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as  a  lady,  she  had  free  admission,  and  with  the  regulations 
of  which  she  made  herself  fully  acquainted. 

The  literal  signification  of  the  word  harem  is  “  the 
forbidden,”  being  the  apartment  or  apartments  devoted 
to  the  female  inmates  of  a  house,  and  to  which  no  person 
but  the  master  or  the  immediate  relatives  is  permitted 
to  have  access.  This  rule  is  so  strictly  enforced,  or 
rather  so  sacredly  kept,  that  even  in  the  confusion  of 
war,  when  the  rest  of  a  house  is  given  to  pillage,  the 
apartments  of  the  women  are  scrupulously  avoided.  The 
term  harem  is  also  applied  to  the  female  inhabitants  of  a 
house,  as  well  as  to  the  apartments  in  which  they  reside. 
That  every  precaution  may  be  taken  to  prevent  an  acci¬ 
dental  intrusion  into  the  women’s  apartments,  most 
Turkish  houses  are  divided  into  two  portions,  one  for  the 
gentlemen,  the  other  (the  windows  of  which  are  so  con¬ 
structed  that  a  view  of  the  interior  cannot  be  obtained 
from  the  outside)  for  the  ladies.  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu 
gave,  in  17  17,  the  following  description  of  the  Turkish 
houses,  which  equally  applies  to  those  of  the  present 
day:— 

“  Now  I  am  talking  of  my  chamber,  I  remember  the 
description  of  the  houses  here  will  be  as  new  to  you  as 
any  of  the  birds  or  beasts.  I  suppose  you  have  read  in 
most  of  our  accounts  of  Turkey,  that  their  houses  are  the 
most  miserable  pieces  of  building  in  the  world.  I  can 
speak  very  learnedly  on  this  subject,  having  been  in  so 
many  of  them  ;  and  I  assure  you  ’tis  no  such  thing. 
We  are  now  lodged  in  a  palace  belonging  to  the  Grand- 
Signior.  I  really  think  the  manner  of  building  here  very 
agreeable  and  proper  for  the  country.  ’Tis  true  they 
are  not  at  all  solicitous  to  beautify  the  outsides  of  their 
houses,  and  they  are  generally  built  of  wood,  which  I 
own  is  the  cause  of  many  inconveniences  ;  but  this  is  not 
to  be  charged  on  the  ill  taste  of  the  people,  but  on  the 
oppression  of  the  government.  Every  house,  at  the  death 
of  its  master,  is  at  the  Grand-Signior’s  disposal,*  and 
therefore  no  man  cares  to  make  a  great  expense  which  he 
is  not  sure  his  family  will  be  the  better  for. 
i  “  All  their  design  is  to  build  a  house  commodious,  and 
that  will  last  their  lives,  and  they  are  very  indifferent  if  it 
fall  down  the  year  after. 

^  “  Every  house,  great  and  small,  is  divided  into  two  dis¬ 
tinct  parts,  which  only  join  together  by  a  narrow  passage. 
The  first  house  has  a  large  court  before  it,  and  open 
galleries  all  round  it,  which  is  to  me  a  thing  very  agree¬ 
able.  This  gallery  leads  to  all  the  chambers,  which  are 
commonly  large,  and  with  two  rows  of  windows,  the  first 
being  of  painted  glass.  They  seldom  build  above  two 
stories,  each  of  which  has  galleries.  The  stairs  are  broad 
and  not  often  above  thirty  steps.  This  is  the  house  be¬ 
longing  to  the  lord,  and  the  adjoining  one  is  called  the 
haram ,  that  is,  the  ladies’  apartment  (for  the  name  of 
seraglio  is  peculiar  to  the  Grand  Signior) ;  it  has  also  a 
gallery  running  round  it  towards  the  garden,  to  which  all 
the  windows  are  turned,  and  the  same  number  of  cham¬ 
bers  as  the  other,  but  more  gay  and  splendid^  both  in 
painting  and  furniture.  The  second  row  of  windows  is 
very  low,  with  grates  like  those  of  convents ;  the  rooms 
are  all  spread  with  Persian  carpets,  and  raised  at  one  end 
of  them  (my  chambers  are  raised  at  both  ends)  about 
two  feet.  This  is  the  sofa,  which  is  laid  with  a  richer 
sort  of  carpet,  and  all  round  it  a  sort  of  couch,  raised 
half  a  foot,  covered  with  rich  silk  according  to  the  fancy 
or  magnificence  of  the  owner.  Mine  is  of  scarlet  cloth, 
with  a  gold  fringe :  round  about  this  are  placed,  stand¬ 
ing  against  the  wall,  two  rows  of  cushions,  the  first  very 
long,  and  the  next  little  ones ;  and  here  the  Turks  dis¬ 
play  their  greatest  magnificence.  They  are  generally 
covered  with  brocade  or  embroidery  of  gold  wire  upon 
white  satin ;  nothing  can  look  more  gay  and  splendid. 
These  seats  are  also  so  convenient  and  easy,  that  I 

*  If  it  be  not  put  into  vaccvif/’  that  is,  annexed  to  some 
mosque  or  fountain. 


believe  I  shall  never  endure  chairs  as  long  as  I  live. 
The  rooms  are  low,  which  I  think  no  fault,  and  the 
ceiling  is  always  of  wood,  generally  inlaid  or  painted 
with  flowers.  They  open  in  many  places  with  folding 
doors,  and  serve  for  cabinets,  I  think,  more  conveniently 
than  ours.  Between  the  windows  are  little  arches  to  set 
pots  of  perfume  or  baskets  of  flowers.  But  what  pleases 
me  best  is  the  fashion  of  having  marble  fountains  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  room,  which  throw  up  several  spouts  of 
water,  giving  at  the  same  time  an  agreeable  coolness  and 
a  pleasant  dashing  sound  as  they  fall  from  one  basin  to 
another.  Some  of  these  are  very  magnificent.  Each 
house  has  a  bagnio,  which  consists  generally  of  two  or 
three  little  rooms,  leaded  on  the  top,  paved  with  marble, 
with  basins,  cocks  of  water,  and  all  conveniences  for 
either  hot  or  cold  baths.  You  will  perhaps  be  surprised 
at  an  account  so  different  from  what  you  have  been  en¬ 
tertained  with  by  the  common  voyage-writers,  who  are 
very  fond  of  speaking  of  what  they  don’t  know.  It 
must  be  under  a  very  particular  character,  or  on  some 
extraordinary  occasion,  that  a  Christian  is  admitted  into 
the  house  of  a  man  of  quality ;  and  their  harams  are 
always  forbidden  ground.” 

The  difficulty  of  gaining  admission  to  the  interior 
of  a  Turkish  gentleman’s  house  is  not  now  so  much 
experienced.  This  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  great 
intercourse  which,  during  the  last  century,  has  been 
maintained  between  Turkey  and  the  Christian  courts, 
and  by  which  the  repugnance  to  the  manners  of  the 
Christians,  which  was  formerly  so  strongly  expressed, 
has  given  way  to  a  conviction  of  the  necessity  for  culti¬ 
vating  the  arts  and  processes  by  which  the  more  northern 
nations  have  attained  to  so  great  an  eminence  in  all  the 
arts  of  life,  and  to  the  introduction  of  many  of  the  customs 
of  the  Christians,  or,  as  the  Turks  call  them,  the  Franks.  , 
-  Lady  Mary  has  given  a  charming  description  of  a 
visit  to  the  harem  of  one  of  the  first  officers  in  the  court 
of  the  Sultan,  which  is  so  interesting  that  we  must  run 
the  risk  of  repeating  what  is  probably  known  to  many  of 
our  readers,  that  those  who  may  not  have  perused  her 
works  may  not  lose  the  pleasure  which  the  following  ex¬ 
tract  will  afford  them. 

After  having  dined  by  invitation  with  the  lady  of  the 
Grand  Vizier,  an  honour  never  before  conferred  on  a 
Christian,  Lady  Mary  was  solicited  by  a  Greek  lady  who 
accompanied  her,  and  who  acted  as  interpretess,  to  visit 
the  lady  of  the  Kyha’ia,  the  lieutenant,  or  second  officer 
in  the  empire,  being  the  deputy  of  the  Grand  Vizier. 

“  All  things  here  were  with  quite  another  air  than  at 
the  Grand  Vizier’s,  and  the  very  house  confessed  the 
difference  between  an  old  devotee  and  a  young  beauty. 
It  was  nicely  clean  and  magnificent.  I  was  met  at  the 
door  by  two  black  eunuchs,  who  led  me  through  a  long- 
gallery  between  two  ranks  of  beautiful  young  girls,  with 
their  hair  finely  plaited,  almost  hanging  to  their  feet,  all 
dressed  in  fine  light  damasks  brocaded  with  silver.  I 
was  sorry  that  decency  did  not  permit  me  to  stop  and 
consider  them  nearer.  But  that  thought  was  lost  upon 
my  entrance  into  a  large  room,  or  rather  pavilion,  built 
round  with  gilded  sashes,  which  were  most  of  them 
thrown  up,  and  the  trees  planted  near  them  gave  an 
agreeable  shade,  which  hindered  the  sun  from  being  trou¬ 
blesome.  The  jessamines  and  honeysuckles  that  twisted 
round  their  trunks  shed  a  soft  perfume,  increased  by  a 
white  marble  fountain  playing  sweet  water  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  room,  which  fell  into  three  or  four  basins  with 
a  pleasing  sound.  The  roof  was  painted  with  all  sorts  of 
flowers,  falling  out  of  gilded  baskets  that  seemed  tum¬ 
bling  down.  On  a  sofa,  raised  three  steps  and  covered 
with  fine  Persian  carpets,  sat  the  Kiy&ya’s  lady,  leaning 
on  cushions  of  white  satin,  embroidered ;  and  at  her  feet 
sat  two  young  girls  about  twelve  years  old,  lovely  as 
angels,  dressed  perfectly  rich,  and  almost  covered  with 
jewels.  But  they  were  hardly  seen  near  the  fair  Fatima 
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(for  that  is  her  name),  so  much  her  beauty  effaced  every¬ 
thing  I  have  seen,  nay,  all  that  has  been  called  lovely 
either  in  England  or  Germany.  I  must  own  that  I  never 
saw  anything  look  so  gloriously  beautiful,  nor  can  I  re¬ 
collect  a  face  that  would  have  been  taken  notice  of  near 
hers.  She  stood  up  to  receive  me,  saluting  me  after  their 
fashion,  putting  her  hand  to  her  head  with  a  sweetness 
full  of  majesty  that  no  court  breeding  could  ever  give. 
She  ordered  cushions  to  be  given  to  me,  and  took  care  to 
place  me  in  the  corner,  which  is  the  place  of  honour.  I 
confess  though  the  Greek  lady  had  before  given  me  a 
great  opinion  of  her  beauty,  I  was  so  struck  with  admi¬ 
ration  that  I  could  not  for  some  time  speak  to  her,  being 

wholly  taken  up  in  gazing . Her  fair  maids  were 

ranged  below  the  sofa,  to  the  number  of  twenty,  and  put 
me  in  mind  of  the  pictures  of  the  ancient  Nymphs.  I  did 
not  think  all  nature  could  have  furnished  such  a  scene  of 
beauty.  She  made  them  a  sign  to  play  and  dance.  Four 
of  them  immediately  began  to  play  some  soft  airs  on  instru¬ 
ments  between  a  lute  and  a  guitar,  which  they  accompa¬ 
nied  with  their  voices,  while  the  others  danced  by  turns. 

When  the  dance  was  over,  four  fair  slaves  came 
into  the  room  with  silver  censers  in  their  hands,  and  per¬ 
fumed  the  air  with  amber,  aloes-wood,  and  other  scents. 
After  this  they  served  me  coffee  upon  their  knees  in  the 
*  finest  japan  china,  with  soucoups  (saucers)  of  silver,  gilt. 
The  lovely  Fatima  entertained  me  all  this  while  in  the 
most  polite  and  agreeable  manner,  calling  me  often  Guzel 
Sultanem ,  or  the  beautiful  sultana,  and  desiring  my 
friendship  with  the  best  grace  in  the  world,  lamenting 
that  she  could  not  entertain  me  in  my  own  language. 

“  When  I  took  my  leave,  two  maids  brought  in  a  fine 
silver  basket  of  embroidered  handkerchiefs ;  she  begged 
I  would  wear  the  richest  for  her  sake,  and  gave  the  others 
to  my  woman  and  interpretess.  I  retired  through  the 
same  ceremonies  as  before,  and  could  not  help  thinking 
I  had  been  some  time  in  Mahomet’s  paradise,  so  much 
was  I  charmed  with  what  I  had  seen.”* 

The  interior  of  the  Turkish  houses  is  most  beautifully 
fitted  up.  Even  those  of  the  middle  classes  have  the 
walls  painted  and  ornamented  with  gold,  &c. ;  but  in 
those  of  the  higher  orders  the  utmost  splendour  is  ex¬ 
hibited.  But  it  is  in  the  ladies’  apartments,  the  harems 
of  the  rich,  that  the  true  spirit  of  Turkish  magnificence 
is  displayed.  The  walls  are  ornamented  with  rich  and 
elegant  designs,  the  ceilings  painted  with  gorgeous  colours 
in  all  the  intricacy  of  Oriental  taste,  the  furniture  is  of 
the  most  elaborate  workmanship,  the  sofas  and  cushions 
covered  with  delicate  satin  or  cloth  of  gold,  the  carpets 
of  the  richest  class,  the  fountains  of  the  purest  marble, 
in  short,  the  rooms  and  all  the  accessories  are  of  the 
most  costly  description ;  and  when  filled  with  the  beau¬ 
tiful  forms  for  whose  enjoyment  they  are  so  richly  adorned, 
they  present  a  more  splendid  coup-d’ceil  than  ever  entered 
into  the  imagination  of  a  poet  to  conceive.  Lady  M.  W. 
Montagu  thus  speaks  of  the  harem  of  a  person  of  quality, 
the  apartment  of  the  lady  to  whom  she  before  paid  the 
visit  described  above. 

“  But  what  would  you  say  if  I  told  you  that  I  have 
been  in  a  harem  where  the  winter  apartment  was  wains¬ 
coted  with  inlaid  work  of  mother-of-pearl,  ivory  of  different 
colours,  and  olive-wood,  exactly  like  the  little  boxes  you 
have  seen  brought  out  of  this  country ;  and  in  whose 
rooms,  designed  for  summer,  the  walls  are  all  crusted 
with  japan  china,  the  roofs  gilt,  and  the  floors  spread 
with  the  finest  Persian  carpets?  Yet  there  is  nothing 
more  true;  such  is  the  palace  of  my  lovely  friend,  the 
fair  Fatima,  whom  I  was  acquainted  with  at  Adrianople. 
....  Her  house  is  magnificently  furnished  and  very 
well  fancied ;  her  winter  rooms  being  furnished  with 
figured  velvet,  on  geld  ground,  and  those  for  summer 
with  fine  Indian  quilting  embroidered  with  gold.  The 
houses  of  the  great  Turkish  ladies  are  kept  clean  with  as 

*  Vol,  i„  p.  403,  &c. 


much  nicety  as  those  in  Holland.  This  was  situated  in 
a  high  part  of  the  town,  and  from  the  window  of  her 
summer  apartment  we  had  the  prospect  of  the  sea,  the 
islands,  and  the  Asian  mountains.” 

From  the  above  extracts  it  may  be  presumed  that  the 
ordinary  notion  of  a  harem  being  little  better  than  a 
prison  is  erroneous ;  the  inhabitants  generally  enjoy  as 
much  liberty  as  they  require  :  they  pay  and  receive  visits 
to  and  from  thtur  female  friends,  and  amuse  themselves 
with  a  variety  of  pastimes  while  at  home.  Among  these 
chess  and  swinging  are  great  favourites,  and,  while  pur¬ 
suing  the  latter  exercise,  the  greatest  hilarity  and  bois¬ 
terous  enjoyment  is  manifested;  for  the  Oriental  ladies, 
although  generally  of  a  languid  and  melancholy  tempe¬ 
rament,  are,  in  the  company  of  their  own  sex,  as  noisy 
and  unruly  in  their  sports  as  a  bevy  of  English  boarding- 
school  misses. 

The  English  ladies,  accustomed  as  they  are  to  an 
almost  uncontrolled  intercourse  with  all  classes,  and  to 
the  free  disposition  of  their  time  according  to  their  own 
wishes,  have  been  inclined  to  pity  the  secluded  manner 
in  which  the  Oriental  fair  ones  are  compelled  to  live ;  but 
the  control  which  is  exercised  by  the  husband  over  his 
wife  in  Moslem  countries,  far  from  being  unpleasant  to 
the  ladies,  is  viewed  by  them  as  a  mark  of  his  esteem ; 
and  in  return  for  the  commiseration  expressed  for  them 
by  the  Franks,  they  manifest  the  greatest  surprise,  not 
unmingled  with  compassion,  at  what  they  consider  the 
neglect  of  the  Christian  husbands  in  not  allowing  their 
ladies  separate  apartments,  &c.  Mr.  Lane,  in  his  work 
on  the  Modern  Egyptians,  thus  notices  the  feelings  with 
which  the  Moslem  ladies  regard  their  position : — “  I 
believe  that  in  Egypt  the  women  are  generally  under 
less  restraint  than  in  any  other  country  of  the  Turkish 
empire ;  so  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  females  of 
the  lower  orders  flirting  and  jesting  with  men  in  public, 
and  men  laying  their  hands  upon  them  very  freely.  Still 
it  might  be  imagined  that  the  women  of  the  higher  and 
middle  classes  feel  themselves  severely  oppressed,  and  are 
much  discontented  with  the  state  of  seclusion  to  which 
they  are  subjected  ;  but  this  is  not  commonly  the  case ; 
on  the  contrary,  an  Egyptian  wife  who  is  attached  to  her 
husband  is  apt  to  think,  if  he  allows  her  unusual  liberty, 
that  he  neglects  her,  and  does  not  sufficiently  love  her, 
and  to  envy  those  wives  who  are  kept  and  watched  with 
greater  strictness.”  Thus  a  situation  which  in  one 
country  is  looked  upon  with  dread,  is,  by  the  habitual 
feelings  in  which  the  people  are  brought  up,  regarded  in 
another  with  far  different  sentiments. 

The  whole  is  the  effect  of  habit  and  education,  and  we 
perceive  that  the  freedom  which  Christian  females  enjoy, 
and  which  is  regarded  with  almost  a  feeling  of  reverence 
here,  is  considered  by  Eastern  nations  as  an  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  inferiority,  and  excites  the  utmost  commise¬ 
ration. 

Not  only  do  the  men  abstain  from  intruding  upon  the 
society  of  the  females,  but  the  ladies  themselves  take  the 
greatest  precautions  to  prevent  the  chance  obtrusion  of  a 
man  not  authorised  to  visit  them,  and  consider  themselves 
most  unfortunate  should  they  chance  to  expose  any  part 
of  the  person,  particularly  the  face,  to  the  gaze  of  an  un¬ 
privileged  person. 

“  It  is  considered  more  necessary  in  Egypt  for  a  woman 
to  cover  the  upper  and  back  part  of  her  head  than  her 
face,  and  more  requisite  for  her  to  conceal  her  face  than 
most  other  parts  of  her  person.  .  .  .  When  a  respec¬ 
table  woman  is,  by  any  chance,  seen  with  her  head  or 
face  uncovered  by  a  man  who  is  not  entitled  to  enjoy  that 
privilege,  she  quickly  assumes  or  adjusts  her  tar’hhah  (or 
head-veil),  and  often  exclaims  “  O  my  misfortune !”  or 
“  0  my  sorrow !  ” 

Motives  of  coquetry,  however,  frequently  induce  an 
Egyptian  woman  to  expose  her  face  before  a  man  when 
she  thinks  that  she  may  appear  to  do  so  unintentionally, 
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or  that  she  may  he  supposed  not  to  see  him.  A  man  may 
also  occasionally  enjoy  opportunities  of  seeing  the  face  of 
an  Egyptian  lady  when  she  really  thinks  herself  unob¬ 
served  ;  sometimes  at  an  open  lattice,  and  sometimes  on 
a  house-top.  Many  small  houses  in  Cairo  have  no  apart¬ 
ment  on  the  ground-floor  for  the  reception  of  male  visi¬ 
tors,  who  therefore  ascend  to  an  upper  room ;  but  as 
they  go  up  stairs  they  exclaim  several  times,  “  Destoo’r  ” 
(“  Permission !”),  or  “  Ya’  Sa’tir !”  (“  O  Protector !”  that 
is,  “  0  protecting  God !”),  or  use  some  similar  ejaculation, 
in  order  to  warn  any  woman  who  may  happen  to  be  in 
the  way  to  retire,  or  to  veil  herself,  which  she  does  by 
drawing  a  part  of  her  tar’hhah  before  her  face,  so  as  to 
leave  at  most  only  one  eye  visible.”* 

*  Lane’s  ‘  Modern  Egyptians,’  vol.  i.,  p.  245. 


QUACKS  AND  QUACK  MEDICINES. 

[From  the  *  Working-Man’s  Companion  ’  for  1839.]  . 

In  ancient  times  there  was  a  sect  of  physicians  called 
Empirics.  This  was  not  a  contemptuous  nick-name 
bestowed  by  their  adversaries,  but  a  title  of  honour  taken 
by  themselves,  and  signifying  those  who  follow  experi¬ 
ence.  They  maintained  that  in  medicine  theory  is  of 
little  avail,  and  that  all  future  practice,  to  be  successful, 
must  be  based  upon  that  which  has  hitherto  been  so. 
The  Rationalists,  on  the  other  hand,  asserted  that  prac¬ 
tice  must  be  deduced  from  theory,  and  that  diseases  can 
be  treated  successfully  by  him  alone  who  understands 
their  causes  and  their  seat. 

It  is  probable  that  in  this,  as  in  other  controversies, 
the  more  reasonable  disputants  of  either  party  adopted 
the  better  points  of  their  opponents’  practice ;  so  that 
the  Rationalists  were  in  reality  guided  by  the  results  of 
experience,  as  far  as  those  results  were  available ;  while 
the  Empirics,  in  cases  where  they  were  deserted  by  expe¬ 
rience,  had  recourse  to  some  rational  explanation  of  the 
cause  and  nature  of  the  disease,  and  by  no  means  treated 
cases  at  haphazard.  Hence  the  Empiric  of  two  thousand 
years  ago  was  a  physician  who  was  chiefly  guided  by  the 
registered  results  of  previous  practice ;  while  the  modern 
Empiric  seems  destined  merely  to  show  how  far  pre¬ 
sumptuous  folly  ean  go.  Indeed  the  very  word  Empiric 
has  become  so  degraded  by  use,  that  it  reminds  one  im¬ 
mediately  of  manslaughter,  coroners’  inquests,  and  the 
Old  Bailey ;  and,  instead  of  signifying  one  who  learns  by 
the  experience  of  others,  too  often  means  a  man  who  is 
unable  to  profit  by  his  own  ;  in  short,  one  of  those  unfor¬ 
tunate  persons,  of  whom  Solomon  says,  that  even  if 
brayed  in  a  mortar,  their  foolishness  will  not  depart  from 
them. 

Even  if  the  art  of  medicine  consisted  of  nothing  but  an 
abstract  of  registered  results,  every  one  must  allow  the 
folly  and  wickedness  of  attempting  to  practise  without 
any  knowledge  of  what  has  been  done  already;  for  the 
same  mistake  which  would  have  been  excusable  in  some 
patriarch  of  the  medical  art  would  be  criminal  in  a  prac¬ 
titioner  of  the  present  day.  To  take  an  obvious  exam¬ 
ple  . — Nothing  could  be  more  natural  for  the  Egyptian 
priests,  who  first  discovered  the  use  of  blisters,  than  to 
imagine  that  their  utility  would  be  in  proportion  to  their 
size.  It  would  soon,  however,  be  discovered  that  a  very 
large  blister  was  as  fatal  as  a  wound  in  the  heart  or  sto¬ 
mach,  and  that  although  a  trifling  wound  is  said  prover¬ 
bially  to  be  only  skin-deep,  yet  extent  of  surface  makes 
up  for  want  of  depth.  Hence  the  true  empiric  or  prac¬ 
titioner  taught  by  results  soon  learned  to  i  educe  his 
blisters  to  a  narrow  slip ;  while  the  modern  empiric,  or, 
m  plain  English,  the  untaught  and  unteachable  quack, 
continues  to  destroy  life  with  his  skin-deep  wounds,  from 
wilful  ignorance  of  all  that  has  been  done  before  him. 
Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  example  of  a  quack  of  this 
particular  class  that  the  world  has  yet  seen  was  the  late 
St.  John  Long.  The  method,  indeed,  by  which  he  de¬ 


stroyed  the  skin  and  the  life  of  his  patients  was  not  by 
blisters,  but  a  stimulating  liniment ;  but  this  comes 
practically  to  the  same  thing,  for  blister  and  liniment, 
when  applied  to  too  great  a  surface,  put  an  end  to  exist¬ 
ence  in  the  same  way,  namely,  by  the  irritative  fever 
which  they  cause.  One  of  the  reasons  why  Long  de¬ 
serves  the  title  of  a  most  remarkable  quack  is  his  success 
in  obtaining  practice  among  persons  of  fortune  and  edu¬ 
cation,  who  might  have  obtained  the  best  advice  in 
London,  had  they  preferred  it ;  another  is,  the  ease  with 
which  he  persuaded  the  healthy  to  submit  to  the  infliction 
of  his  torturing  liniment  by  way  of  preventing  disease. 
The  case  of  the  Cashins  is  worth  placing  on  record,  as  an 
instance  of  this  kind  of  success.  Mrs.  Cashin,  an  Irish 
lady  in  easy  circumstances,  came  to  London  with  her  two 
daughters  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  that  unsuccessful 
painter,  but  successful  quack,  St.  John  Long.  The 
younger  daughter,  Miss  Ellen  Cashin,  aged  16,  was 
labouring  under  ■‘pulmonary  consumption,  and  being 
rubbed  with  the  liniment  and  made  to  inhale  some  medi¬ 
cated  vapour,  rapidly  grew  worse.  “  A  large  patch  of 
honeycombed  ulceration  was  formed  on  her  bosom  and 
another  on  her  back ;  her  frame  was  screwed  up  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  excitement  by  stimulants ;  and  when  an¬ 
other  practitioner  (Mr.  Watson,  of  Berners-street)  was  at 
length  called  in,  she  was  found  with  a  foul  tongue,  a 
flushed  cheek,  and  a  pulse  at  150,  under  the  use  of  five 
or  six  glasses  of  claret  and  a  pint  of  ale  a  day  !  Such  a 
state,  we  need  scarcely  say,  did  not  last  long,  and  death 
soon  put  an  end  to  her  misery.”* 

Nevertheless,  while  the  younger  sister  was  dying  under 
the  combined  influence  of  the  disease,  and  the  absurd 
attempts  made  to  cure  it,  the  mother  put  the  elder  one 
under  the  care  of  the  same  notorious  practitioner.  Miss 
Cashin  was  a  fine  healthy  girl  of  four-and-twenty,  and 
the  only  reason  for  allowing  these  fantastic  tricks  to  be 
played  with  her  was,  that  St.  John  Long  pretended  that 
she  would  be  seized  with  consumption  in  less  than  two 
months,  unless  she  was  rubbed  with  his  mixture.  This 
was  accordingly  done,  and  with  such  extreme  vigour, 
that  she  was  killed  before  her  sister,  an  enormous  slough¬ 
ing  sore  upon  the  back  supplying,  as  it  were,  the  want  of 
tubercles  in  the  lungs.  When  Long  called  at  Miss 
Cashin’s  lodgings,  and  saw  her  back,  he  said  he  thought 
it  was  m  a  very  good  state,  and  that  he  would  give  a 
hundred  guineas  if  he  could  produce  a  similar  wound 
upon  the  persons  of  some  of  his  patients.  Now,  the  fact 
is,  that  the  production  of  a  “  similar  wound  ”  is  the  easi¬ 
est  thing  in  the  world ;  the  difficulty  or  impossibility  is 
to  cure  it. 

In  c  Paul  and  Virginia,’  Virginia  exclaims,  “  How 
difficult  it  is  to  do  good ! — it  is  evil  alone  that  is  easy.” 
The  instance  before  us  is  a  striking  illustration  of  this 
saying  ;  for  when  the  extremes  of  ignorance  and  know¬ 
ledge  had  met,  the  mischief  done  by  the  former  could  not 
be  repaired  by  the  latter.  Long  could  excoriate,  but 
Mr.  (now  Sir  Benjamin)  Brodie  could  not  heal  the 
sore. 

The  verdict  of  the  coroner’s  jury  was  manslaughter, 
and  was  given  in  August,  1830.  St.  John  Long’s  trial 
came  on  October  30th,  and,  having  been  found  guilty,  he 
was  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  250/. ;  a  very  trifling  sum  to 
one  who  made  several  thousands  a  year  by  the  credulity 
of  the  public. 

This  case,  whatever  impression  it  may  have  produced 
upon  others,  seems  to  have  had  little  upon  the  manslayer 
and  manflayer  himself ;  for  not  long  before  undergoing 
his  trial  for  the  offence  just  mentioned,  he  sacrificed 
another  person  in  the  same  way.  The  patient  was  a 
Mrs.  Lloyd,  the  wife  of  a  captain  in  the  navy,  suffering 
under  a  slight  nervous  affection  of  the  throat,  which  is 
called  by  physicians  globus  hystericus.  It  is  little  more 
than  a  sensation  of  choking,  arising  perhaps  from  spasm, 
*  ‘  Medical  Gazette/  yoI.  vi.,  p.  855, 
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unattended  with  danger,  and  of  course  not  justifying  any 
severe  remedies.  St.  John  Long,  however,  fancying,  or 
pretending  to  fancy,  that  there  was  some  disease  of  the 
chest,  rubbed  on  the  liniment  with  such  activity  as  to 
form  a  sloughing  sore,  extending  from  the  arm-pits  across 
the  chest  in  one  direction,  and  from  the  collar-bone  to 
under  the  nipples  in  the  other  direction.  Another  wit¬ 
ness  stated  that  it  extended  twenty  inches  in  length,  in¬ 
dependently  of  the  inflammation,  which  extended  over  the 
abdominal  muscles,  all  down  her  sides,  over  the  hip,  and 
over  the  shoulder.  Mr.  Brodie  stated  that  he  did  not 
remember  having  seen  the  same  mischief  produced  by 
any  local  application  that  had  been  used  as  a  remedy, 
excepting  in  the  case  of  the  late  Miss  Cashin.  This 
might  well  be,  for  none  but  himself  could  be  his  parallel : 
to  equal  one  case  treated  by  St.  John  Long,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  see  another  patient  flayed  by  the  same  hand.  In 
this  instance  the  breast-bone  was  found  bare;  and  Mr. 
Vance  believed  that  if  the  slough  had  been  freely  thrown 
off,  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs  would  have  been  exposed 
also.  We  may  remark,  that  it  is  unusual  in  examining 
a  dead  body  to  find  no  internal  marks  of  disease  :  the 
malady  of  which  the  deceased  died  commonly  leaves  some 
traces  of  its  progress ;  and  in  persons  beyond  the  middle 
age  it  is  usual  to  find  some  vestiges  of  former  diseases,  oi 
some  chronic  disorganization  of  the  heart,  lungs,  liver, 
stomach,  or  brain.  In  this  instance,  however,  though 
Mrs.  Lloyd  was  forty-eight  years  of  age,  all  these  organs 
were  sound ;  the  lungs  were  free  from  all  adhesion  to  the 
pleura,  and  nothing  whatever  was  found  amiss  in  the 
interior  of  the  body,  excepting  a  slight  narrowness  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  gullet,  apparently  congenital,  and  an 
inflammation  of  the  part  of  the  windpipe  nearest  the  sore, 
which  was  of  course  caused  by  the  liniment.  Hence  it 
was  clear  that  Mrs.  Lloyd  had  a  good  chance  of  living 
beyond  the  ordinary  age  of  man,  had  she  not  been  re¬ 
commended  in  an  evil  hour  to  go  to  Harley-street.  In 
this,  as  in  the  former  case,  the  verdict  of  the  coroner’s 
jury  was  manslaughter  5  but  at  the  Old  Bailey  St.  John 
Long  was  more  fortunate,  and  obtained  an  acquittal.  We 
may  here  remark,  that  had  Long  been  an  empiric  of  the 
old  instead  of  the  new  school,  had  he  been  even  mode¬ 
rately  acquainted  with  the  registered  results  of  the  art  of 
healing,  these  mistakes  would  have  been  impossible  ;  for 
he  would  not  only  have  known  that  external  irritants 
must  be  applied  with  some  stint  and  moderation,  but  he 
would  have  refrained  from  using  his  liniment  to  prevent 
the  chance  of  disease  in  Miss  Cashin ;  and  he  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  been  aware,  in  Mrs.  Lloyd’s  case,  that  a 
hysteric  sensation  of  choking  is  an  affection  of  no  impor¬ 
tance,  and  cannot  require  any  violent  treatment.  But 
had  he  known  all  this  he  would  have  known  too  much 
for  a  quack,  for  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  such  a 
quantum  of  knowledge  in  a  charlatan  as  would  render 
him  wholly  a  deceiver  would  be  incompatible  with 
success.  Probably  even  St.  John  Long  was  not  a  pure 
and  perfect  knave,  but  cheated  others  with  the  more  ease, 
from  having  cheated  himself  to  begin  with.  However, 
he  and  the  liniment  have  vanished ;  and  though  some 
feeble  attempts  are  even  yet,  we  believe,  made  to  continue 
its  use,  on  the  whole  we  may  consider  it  as  obsolete. 
This  particular  folly  is  no  longer  the  mode  ;  and  though 
it  may  have  been  succeeded  by  others,  yet  certainly  no 
one  of  them  has  had  such  illustrious  patronage.  St.  John 
Long  is  distinguished  among  his  brethren  for  the  number 
of  persons  of  fashion  and  fortune  whom  he  persuaded  to 
become  sore  and  uncomfortable. 

The  application  of  corrosive  substances,  whether  by 
regular  or  irregular  practitioners,  is  an  extremely  popular 
kind  of  treatment ;  for  whether  well  or  ill  done,  some 
effect  is  always  produced,  so  that  the  patient  and  his 
friends  have  something  to  look  at,  and  are  at  least  free 
from  the  suspicion  that  a  wholly  inert  remedy  is  em¬ 
ployed.  Yet  even  ordinary  stimulants  are  perilous  agents 


in  the  hands  of  the  grossly  ignorant.  But  let  us  suppose 
arsenical  caustics  (dangerous  weapons  in  the  best  hands !) 
to  be  used  by  an  unskilful  person,  and  what  may  we  not 
expect  ?  To  encourage  children  to  play  with  edge-tools 
would  in  comparison  be  pardonable.  Something  of  this 
kind  seems  to  have  been  applied  in  the  following  case, 
which  occurred  in  November,  1832  : — A  child,  aged  five, 
labouring  under  scalled  head,  was  put  under  the  care  of 
Mrs.  Spiller,  a  doctress ,  at  Highgate :  she  applied  cor¬ 
rosive  plasters  to  the  head,  and  death  ensued  in  a  few 
days.  The  application  was  so  powerful  as  not  only  to 
eat  through  the  skin  and  flesh,  but  to  penetrate  the  bone. 
It  must  be  stated,  in  justice  to  the  doctress,  that  a  plaster 
which  she  had  directed  to  remain  on  the  head  three  days, 
was  kept  on  for  four ;  but  she  said  this  was  of  no  conse¬ 
quence,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  mischief  was  already 
done. 

There  was  no  internal  disease,  and  death  was  evidently 
the  result  of  the  corrosive  application  alone.  Mrs.  Spiller, 
on  being  brought  into  the  room  where  the  coroner’s  jury 
was  sitting,  and  asked  if  she  wished  to  say  anything,  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  desirous  of  making  the  fullest  statement  she 
could ;  whereas,  in  reality,  she  only  talked  of  her  previous 
successes,  and  of  the  satisfaction  expressed  by  the  father 
of  the  child  at  the  last  visit.  The  composition  o'f  the 
plaster,  the  only  point  one  could  have  wished  to  have  heard 
from  her,  she  did  not  divulge.  The  verdict  of  the  co¬ 
roner’s  jury  was  manslaughter.  At  the  Old  Bailey  she 
had  better  luck,  and  was  found  not  guilty.  One  of  her 
witnesses  struck  the  witness-box  with  great  energy,  ex¬ 
claiming,  “  The  hand  that  strikes  the  blow  were  the  one 
she  cured.” 

ITo  be  continued.") 


The  Furze ,  or  Whin ,  which  grows  so  commonly  on  our 
heaths  and  waste  places,  is  provided  after  flowering  with 
pods  which  open  when  ripe,  and  disperse  their  contents; 
and  they  may  be  heard  far  off  on  a  warm  summer’s  day, 
making  as  they  open  a  loud  crackling  noise,  and  adding  to 
the  many  pleasant  sounds  of  nature.  .  The  bright  yellow 
flowers  of  this  shrub  were  so  much  admired  by  Linneeus, 
that  when  he  first  beheld  them,  he  fell  upon  his  knees, 
enthusiastically  lamenting  that  his  own  country,  Sweden, 
was  destitute  of  such  an  ornament,  and  envying  England  its 
possession.  The  furze,  although  so  common  in  England,  is 
rare  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  It  is  occasionally 
planted  on  high  banks,  especially  by  those  road-sides  where 
a  hill  has  been  cut  down,  where  it  renders  the  soil  firmer 
and  prevents  its  crumbling  and  injuring  the  newly-made 
road.  The  earth  in  such  situations  generally  falis  from 
above  until  it  meets  this  shrub,  when,  forming  a  deposit 
around  it,  it  is  soon  covered  with  wild  flowers,  whose  roots 
hold  the  soil  together.  Furze  cut  into  small  pieces  is  often 
used  by  gardeners  to  improve  the  soil  destined  for  straw¬ 
berry  beds.  It  serves  too  for  an  excellent  hedge,  as  its 
prickles  resist  intruders ;  and  the  cottagers  who  live  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  common  collect  its  dry  branches  and 
make  an  enclosure  to  shield  their  cattle  from  the  inclemen¬ 
cies  of  the  winter  storm,  while  their  children  assemble 
around  a  cheerful  fire,  for  which  it  serves  as  fuel.  The 
furze  blooms  profusely,  and  sends  upon  the  air  its  delicate 
fragrance,  over  those  arid  and  barren  rocks  that  surround 
the  island  of  St.  Helena — that  island,  where  Napoleon,  once 
the  dread  of  nations,  ended  his  turbulent  life  in  gloomy 
exile.  Often  as  the  voyager  sails  by  its  shores,  the  golden 
blossoms  of  this  shrub  bring  to  his  memory  the  heath-lands 
of  England,  where  the  ragged  donkey  feeds,  and  groups  of 
merry  children  meet  at  their  evening  sports. — The  Field, 
the  Garden ,  and  the  Woodland. 


Would  you  touch  a  nettle  without  being  stung  by  it? 
Take  hold  of  it  stoutly.  Do  the  same  to  other  annoyances, 
and  hardly  will  anything  annoy  you. —  Guesses  at  Truth. 


*0*  The  Office  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  is  at 
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ENGLISH  ROMANTIC  BALLADS. 

No.  V.  Little  Musgrave.—  The  Friar  of  Orders  Gray. 


“  Listene  these  layes,  for  some  there  bethe, 
Of  love  which  stronger  is  than  dethe ; 
And  some  of  scorne,  and  some  of  guile, 
And  old  adventures  that  fell  while.’* 


[The  Friar  of  Orders 

* 

ruE  revenge  of  Lora  Barnard,  in  the  ballad  of  ‘  Little 
dusgrave,’  exhibits  an  unlooked-for  courtesy,  while  a  fine 
hivalry  is  visible  in  the  faithful  and  desponding  love  ot 
The  Friar  of  Orders  Gray.’  It  is  true  that  these  romances 
ire  fine  specimens  of  their  class,  and  that  in  some  other 
lallads  the  passions  of  love  and  revenge  are  both  tragic 
ind  terrible  ;  yet  bloody  though  they  be,  they  are  warm 
vith  life  and  nature  and  true  feeling,  and  contain  tew 
listempered  sensibilities  or  fantastic  emotions.  lhe 
avenger  of  wounded  honour  in  Little  Musgia\c  is  a  ways 
manly,  and  at  last  relenting,  while  the  modest  affection 
and  unblemished  chivalry  in  ‘The  Friar  of  Orders  Gray 
find  the  way  to  every  heart.  The  minstrel  who  composed 
the  former  is  unknown,  though  his  work  has  been  very 
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Gray  and  the  Pilgrim.] 

popular ;  it  is  quoted  in  «  The  Knight  of  the  Burning 
Pestle,’  in  ‘  The  Vantie,’  and  in  The  Wits  .  ^  a  bad 
imitation  may  be  found  in  the  Pepys  ‘  Collection,  and  a 
good  and  true  one  in  Dryden’s  ‘  Miscellanies ;  the  au- 

thor  of  the  latter  was  Dr.  Percy.  . 

The  ballad  of  ‘  Little  Musgrave  *  commences  in  right 
simplicity.  “  It  fell  out,”  says  the  minstrel  “  on  a  high 
holiday,  of  which  there  are  numbers  in  the  year,  that 
many  young  men  and  maidens  went  to  matins  ana  to 
mass  ;  all,  however,  did  not  go  with  a  pure  heart. 

«  Little  Musgrave  came  to  the  church  door. 

The  priest  was  at  the  mass  ; 

But  he  had  more  heed  of  the  fair  women, 

Than  he  had  of  our  Ladye’s  grace. 

3  R 
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And  some  of  them  were  clad  In  green, 

And  others  were  clad  in  pall ; 

And  there  came  in  Lord  Barnard’s  ladie, 

The  fairest  among  them  all.” 

It  would  seem  that  Little  Musgrave  and  this  handsome 
dame  had  been  acquainted  of  old,  and  that  her  notions  of 
honour  were  unsettled  and  loose  ;  she  was  won  without  a 
word. 

“  She  cast  an  eye  on  Little  Musgrave, 

As  bright  as  the  summer  sun ; 

O  then  bethought  him,  Little  Musgrave, 

This  lady’s  heart  I  have  won. 

Quoth  she,  I  have  loved  thee,  Little  Musgrave, 

Full  long  and  many  a  day ; 

And  so  have  I  loved  you,  ladye  fair, 

Yet  word  durst  I  never  say.” 

The  sacredness  of  the  spot  where  this  conversation 
took  place  exercised  no  power  over  either  the  inclination 
or  the  tongue  of  the  lady.  “  I  have  a  handsome  bower,” 
she  whispered,  “  at  Bucklesford-bury,  and  when  you  are 
there  you  will  not  find  its  lady  inhospitable.”  “  I  thank 
you  for  your  kindness,  lady,”  whispered  the  other;  “and 
be  it  for  my  weal  or  woe,  there  shall  I  be  to-night.” 
On  this  they  separated. 

“  All  this  beheard  a  little  foot-page 
By  his  lady’s  coach  as  he  ran ; 

Quoth  he,  though  I  am  my  lady’s  page, 

Yet  I’m  Lord  Barnard’s  man. 

My  Lord  Barnard  he  shall  know  of  this, 

Although  I  lose  a  limb  ; 

And  ever  whereas  the  briggs  were  broke, 

He  laid  him  down  to  swim.” 

The  page  was  soon  at  the  castle  of  his  lord.  “  Arise,” 
he  cried,  “  Lord  Barnard,  an  thou  art  a  man  ;  for  this 
same  night  Little  Musgrave  will  be  with  my  lady  at 
Bucklesford-bury.” 

“  If  it  be  true,  thou  little  foot-page, 

This  tale  thou  hast  told  to  me, 

Then  all  my  lands  in  Bucklesford-bury 
I  freely  will  give  to  thee. 

But  an  it  be  a  lie,  thou  little  foot-page. 

This  tale  thou  has  told  to  me, 

On  the  tallest  tree  in  all  Bucklesford-bury 
High  hanged  shalt  thou  be.” 

The  Baron  rose,  armed  himself,  summoned  all  his 
merry-men,  and  mounting  his  horse,  exclaimed  to  his 
wondering  adherents,  “  I  must  be  to  Bucklesford-bury 
to-night;  God  wot,  I  had  never  more  need!”  On  their 
way  some  of  his  followers  sang  and  whistled,  and  some 
said  aloud,  “  When  the  horn  of  Lord  Barnard  is  heard, 
Little  Musgrave  will  up  and  begone.”  Of  the  coming  of 
the  avenger  Musgrave  seems  to  have  had  a  sort  of  pre¬ 
sentiment. 

“  Methinks  I  hear  the  throstle-cock, 

Methinks  I  hear  the  jay, 

Methinks  that  I  hear  Lord  Barnard’s  horn  ; 

I  would  that  I  were  away. 

Lie  still,  lie  still,  thou  Little  Musgrave, 

And  keep  me  from  the  cold  ; 

For  it  is  but  some  shepherd’s  hoy 
A-whistling  his  sheep  to  the  fold.” 

The  lady  listened  for  a  moment,  and  turned  upon 
him  reproachfully.  “  Thy  hawk  is  on  the  perch,  thy 
horse  saddled  beside  his  corn,  and  I  am  with  thee ;  and 
yet  thou  wouldest  begone.”  Her  recklessness  contrasts 
strangely  with  her  lover’s  fears  : — the  punishment  of  both 
was  at  hand. 

“  By  this  Lord  Barnard  was  come  to  the  door, 

And  lighted  upon  a  stone  ; 

And  he  pulled  forth  three  silver  keys. 

And  opened  the  doors  each  one.” 

He  then  entered  the  chamber  of  the  guilty  pair, 
exclaiming,  “  How  now,  then,  Little  Musgrave,  dost 
thou  find  my  lady’s  company  pleasant  ?”  “  That  she  is 

sweet,”  replied  the  other,  “  i  shall  prove  to  my  grief ;  I 
would  give  three  hundred  pounds  to  be  free  on  yonder 
plain.”  “  Arise,  arise,”  cried  Lord  Barnard  impa¬ 


tiently,  “  arise  and  dress  yourself :  it  shall  never  be  said 
that  I  killed  an  unarmed  man.” 

<c  I  have  two  swords  in  my  chamber, 

Full  mickle  they  cost  my  purse  ; 

And  thou  shalt  have  the  best  of  them, 

And  I  will  have  the  worse. 

The  first  stroke  that  Little  Musgrave  struck, 

He  hurt  Lord  Barnard  sore ; 

The  next  stroke  that  Lord  Barnard  struck. 

Little  Musgrave  never  struck  more.” 

It  seems  that  while  this  combat  took  place  the  lady  lay 
still ;  but  she  was  not  an  unconcerned  spectator. 

“  With  that  bespoke  the  lady  fair, 

In  the  bed  whereas  she  lay; 

Although  thou  art  dead,  my  Little  Musgrave, 

Yet  for  thee  will  I  pray. 

And  wish  well  to  thy  soul  will  I, 

So  long  as  I  have  life  ; 

So  will  I  not  do  for  thee,  Barnard, 

Though  I  am  thy  wedded  wife.” 

These  words  exasperated  her  lord  ,'to  frenzy ;  he  had 
still  his  sword  in  his  hand,  and  with  it  he  struck  her  a 
blow  which  brought,  says  the  minstrel,  her  life’s  blood 
trickling  to  her  knees.  This  piteous  sight  moved  his 
heart,  and  deep  remorse  succeeded. 

“  Wo  worth,  wo  worth  ye,  my  merry-men  all, 

You  never  were  born  for  good  ; 

Why  did  you  not  offer  to  stay  my  hand 
When  you  saw  me  wax  so  wood  P 

For  I  have  slain  the  ae  fairest  knight 
That  ever  rode  on  a  steed  ; 

So  have  I  slain  the  fairest  ladye 
That  ever  wore  woman’s  weed.” 

The  reproach  of  Lord  Barnard  was  not  without  reason. 
His  merry-men,  as  we  have  seen,  had  sung  and  whistled, 
and  even  shouted  as  they  approached  Bucklesford-bury, 
with  the  evident  intention  of  warning  their  lady  of  her 
husband’s  coming ;  and  that  they  stood  idly  by  and 
allowed  him  in  a  moment  of  just  indignation  to  deprive 
her,  however  wanton  and  shameless,  of  life,  must  surprise 
every  one  as  much  as  it  incensed  their  lord.  When  he 
saw  no  better  might  be,  Lord  Barnard  gave  directions  for 
the  immediate  burial  of  the  unfortunate  pair. 

i(  A  grave,  a  grave,  Lord  Barnard  cried, 

To  put  these  lovers  in  ; 

But  lay  my  ladye  o’  the  upper  hand. 

For  she  comes  o’  the  better  kin.” 

From  this  domestic  tragedy  we  gladly  turn  to  £  The 
Friar  of  Orders  Gray,’  a  ballad  in  which  the  strain  is 
more  polished  and  the  termination  happier.  Percy  was 
laughed  at  by  the  wits  and  scholars  of  London  for  his 
old-ballad  enthusiasm  ;  and  Johnson  amused  his  friends, 
and  perhaps  gratified  himself,  with  burlesque  imitations 
of  the  bishop’s  ballads.  But  the  cold,  stately,  and  po¬ 
lished  style  of  the  poetry  which  the  great  critic  loved, 
gave  way,  almost  before  his  eyes  were  shut,  to  the  style 
which  he  lampooned  and  mocked ;  nature  asserted  her 
insulted  dignity ;  verse  threw  off  the  load  of  affectation 
and  bombast  with  which  the  merely  learned  had  loaded  it, 
and  this  beneficial,  and,  we  hope,  lasting  change,  has  been 
imputed  chiefly  to  the  wholesome  influence  of  Percy’s 
‘  Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry.’ 

^\We  have  said  that  ‘  The  Friar  of  Orders  Gray  ’  owes 
some  of  its  charms  to  the  ballad  of  ‘  The  Gentle  Herds¬ 
man ;’  this  latter  strain  commences  by  a  pilgrim  inquir¬ 
ing  the  way  to  the  shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  Walsingham  : 
“  The  way,”  replied  the  Gentle  Herdsman,  to  whom  the 
words  were  spoken,  “is  hard  to  win,  for  the  paths  are 
crooked,  and  the  distance  great.”  “  Were  the  distance 
doubled  thrice,  and  the  ways  ever  so  dangereus,”  an¬ 
swered  the  Pilgrim,  “  it  would  not  be  enough  for  my 
offence,  it  is  so  grievous.”  “  Thou  art  young,  and  thy 
face  is  fair  to  look  on,”  said  the  Herdsman ;  “  surely 
time  hath  not  yet  allowed  thee  leisure  to  commit  a  sin 
at  all  heinous?”  “  I  am  not  what  I  seem,”  replied  the 
Pilgrim ;  “  I  am  a  woman ;  I  scorned  the  love  of  the 
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entlest  and  worthiest  youth  of  the  land;  he  pined  and 
ied  for  love  of  me.  I  have  put  on  this  pilgrim’s  weed  ; 
I  fast  and  I  pray,  and  when  I  have  relieved  my  bur- 
thened  heart  at  the  shrine  of  Our  Lady,  I  will  seek  out 
some  lonesome  place  and  die  for  my  love,  since  my  love 
died  for  me.  Now,  Gentle  Herdsman,  ask  no  more,  but 
show  me  the  way  to  Walsingham.”  “  Go  thy  ways,” 
replied  the  other ;  “  and,  may  God  go  with  thee  :  turn 
down  that  dale,  and  take  the  right-hand  path.  So  fare 
thee  well,  fair  Pilgrim.”  The  ballad  of  c  Percy  ’  may  be 
regarded  as  the  second  part  of  ‘  The  Gentle  Herdsman.5 
The  fair  mourner,  we  may  imagine,  when  nigh  the  shrine, 
hears  that  her  lover  is  alive ;  but  we  must  permit  the 
poet  to  tell  his  own  story. 

“  It  was  a  Friar  of  Orders  gray 

Walked  forth  to  tell  his  beads; 

And  he  met  with  a  lady  fair, 

Clad  in  a  pilgrim’s  weeds. 

Now,  Christ  thee  save,  thou  reverend  friar, 

I  pray  thee  tell  to  me, 

If  ever  at  yon  holy  shrine 

My  true  love  thou  did’st  see  P 

And  how  should  I  know  your  true  love, 

From  many  another  one  ? 

0  by  his  cockle-hat  and  staff, 

And  by  his  sandal  shoon.” 

There  were  other  marks,  however,  by  which  the  lady 
remembered  her  true  love  ;  he  was  handsome  and  young, 
with  curling  locks  of  a  flaxen  colour,  and  eyes  bright  and 
blue.  The  friar  replied — 

“  O  lady,  he  is  dead  and  gone  ! 

Lady,  he  is  dead  and  gone  I 

And  at  his  head  a  grass-green  turf, 

And  at  his  feet  a  stone. 

Within  these  holy  cloisters  long 
He  languished  and  he  died, 

Lamenting  of  a  lady’s  love. 

And  plaining  of  her  pride. 

There  bore  him  barefaced  on  his  bier, 

Six  proper  youths  and  tall, 

And  many  a  tear  bedewed  his  grave 
Within  yon  kirk-yard  wall.” 

This  circumstantial  detail  about  death  and  burial 
seemed  almost  too  much  for  the  fair  inquirer.  She  broke 
out — • 

“  And  art.  thou  dead,  thou  gentle  youth, 

And  art  thou  dead  and  gone  ; 

And  did’st  thou  die  for  love  of  me  ! 

Break,  cruel  heart  of  stone. 

O  weep  not,  lady,  weep  not  so, 

Some  ghostly  comfort  seek  ; 

Let  not  vain  sorrow  rive  thy  heart, 

No  tears  bedew  thy  cheek. 

O  do  not,  do  not,  holy  friar, 

My  sorrow  so  reprove. 

For  I  have  lost  the  sweetest  youth 
That  e’er  won  lady’s  love.” 

The  friar  regarded  her  with  eyes  which  witnessed  for 
the  emotions  with  which  he  heard  these  mournful  confes¬ 
sions  ;  and  when  she  proceeded  to  assure  him  that  as  she 
had  only  desired  to  live  for  the  sake  of  her  lover,  so  now 
for  him  she  wished  to  die,— the  friar  tried  to  soothe  her 
with  sentiments  conveyed  in  simple  and  affecting  imagery. 

“  Weep  no  more,  lady,  weep  no  more, 

Thy  sorrow  is  in  vain, 

For  violets  pluck’d  the  sweetest  showers 
Will  ne’er  make  grow  again. 

Our  joys,  as  winged  dreams,  do  fly  ; 

Why  then  should  sorrow  last  ? 

Since  grief  but  aggravates  thy  loss, 

Grieve  not  for  what  is  past. 

“  Tell  it  not  to  me,  holy  friar,”  said  the  lady,  “  that 
grief  but  aggravates  my  loss  ;  since  one  I  so  dearly  loved 
died  for  my  sake,  is  it  not  meet  that  he  should  be  mourned 
for  in  tears  ?” 

i(  And  will  he  ne’er  come  again. 

Will  he  ne’er  come  again  ; 

Ah  !  no,  he’s  dead  and  laid  in  his  grave, 

For  ever  to  remain. 


Ilis  cheek  was  ruddier  than  the  rose, 

The  comeliest  youth  was  he! 

But  he  is  dead  and  laid  in  his  grave, 

Alas  !  and  woe  is  me  !” 

The  friar  on  this,  changed  his  tone,  and  strove  to  per¬ 
suade  the  fair  mourner  that  no  reliance  could  be  placed 
in  anything  of  this  world,  and  that  the  vows  of  man  were 
as  fickle  as  the  wind — as  changing  and  unsteady. 

(<  Sigh  no  more,  lady,  sigh  no  more. 

Men  were  deceivers  ever  ; 

One  foot  on  sea  and  one  on  land, 

To  one  thing  constant  never. 

Hadst  thou  been  fond,  he  had  been  false, 

And  left  thee  sad  and  heavy  ; 

For  young  men  ay  wrere  fickle  found 
Since  summer  trees  were  leafy.” 

“  I  pray  thee,  friar,”  said  the  young  lady,  “  speak  not 
so  injuriously  of  my  true  love;  he  had  the  truest  of  ail 
hearts ;  he  was  all  truth.”  She  then  renewed  her  lamen¬ 
tations. 

“  And  art  thou  dead,  thou  much  lov’d  youth, 

And  did’st  thou  die  for  me  ; 

Then  farewell  home ;  for  evermore 
A  pilgrim  will  I  be. 

But  first  upon  my  true-love’s  grave 
My  weary  limbs  I’ll  lay, 

-  And  thrice  I'll  kiss  the  grass-green  turf 
That  wraps  his  breathless  clay.” 

“  Stay  awhile,  young  lady,”  t*hus  remonstrated  the 
friar ;  “  remain  under  the  shade  of  the  cloister-walls ; 
hear  ye  not  how  sharply  the  cold  wind  comes  through 
the  hawthorn  hedge ;  and  feel  ye  not  the  rain  beginning 
to  fall  ?” 

“  O  stay  me  not,  thou  holy  friar, 

O  stay  me  not,  I  pray  ; 

No  drizzly  rain  that  falls  on  me 
Can  wash  my  fault  away.” 

The  friar  felt  now  that  he  had  dissembled  long  enough  ; 
he  laid  his  hand  on  the  lady’s  arm,  staying  her  in  her 
walk  to  the  churchyard,  and  spoke  words  of  unlooked  for 
consolation. 

“  Yet  stay,  fair  lady,  turn  again, 

And  dry  these  pearly  tears  ; 

For  see,  beneath  this  gown  of  gray 
Thy  own  true  love  appears.” 

The  surprise  and  rapture  of  the  lady,  with  the  un¬ 
hooding  of  the  friar,  is  a  subject  worthy  the  attention 
of  a  first-rate  painter ;  inferior  ones  have,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  tried  their  brushes  upon  it,  without  seizing  much 
of  the  sentiment  or  the  national  air  of  the  scene.  The  friar 
proceeds  to  assign  reasons  for  the  religious  habit  which 
he  wears,  and  for  preferring  a  sanctified  life  within  holy 
walls,  to  the  occupation  of  the  grave  in  the  churchyard, 
with  a  turf  at  his  head  and  a  stone  at  his  feet. 

(i  Here  forced  by  grief  and  hopeless  love, 

These  holy  weeds  I  sought ; 

And  here,  amid  these  lonely  walls, 

To  end  my  days  I  thought. 

But  haply,  for  mv  year  of  grace 
Is  not  yet  pass’d  away, 

Might  I  still  hope  to  win  thy  love. 

No  longer  would  I  stay.” 

The  young  lady’s  heart  was  too  full  to  indulge  any 
longer  in  dissembling  ;  she  heard  with  pleasure  of  the 
unexpired  year  of  her  lover’s  noviciate,  and  resolved  to 
bind  him  with  vows  of  a  tenderer  kind  than  those  required 
for  the  cloister. 

«  Now,  farewell  grief,  and  welcome  joy 
Once  more  unto  my  heart ; 

For  since  I’ve  found  the0,  lovely  youth. 

We  never  more  shall  pait.5’ 

This  gentle  and  happy  ending  is  in  the  true  spirit  of 
chivalry  and  love,  though  much  unlike  the  stern  and 
tragic  conclusions  in  the  general  run  of  ballads. 
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CHRISTMAS  GAMES  IN  THE  OLDEN  TIME. 


[Bringing  in  the  Boar’s  Head. — From  a  Drawing  by  W.  R.  Buss,  Esq.] 


Few  relics  of  the  olden  time  are  recurred  to  with  more 
zest  by  our  fathers  than  the  goodly  frolics  and  mirthful 
games  which  were  wont  to  usher  in  the  merry  days  of 
Christmas.  We  may  still  perceive  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  the  lingering  remains  of  the  rough  sports  which 
were  wont  in  earlier  times  to  enliven  the  comfortless 
period  of  the  year  in  which  the  anniversary  of  the  great 
event  occurs,  in  whose  honour  the  Christmas  festivals 
were  instituted. 

Christmas  parties  and  merry-makings  are  still  formed 
to  render  the  season  of  dark  December  more  cheerful 
and  enlivening.  The  elders  sit  over  their  punch  and 
smile  at  the  adventures  of  their  youthful  days — the 
young  people  dance  on  the  sanded  floor ;  John  cudgels 
his  brains  for  some  sly  trick  to  lead  the  blooming 
Mary,  without  her  being  aware  of  his  intention,  under 
the  bunch  of  mistletoe  hanging  from  the  ceiling ;  and 
Mary  at  last  runs,  quite  by  accident,  to  the  very  place  he  : 
wishes,  when  he  bounces  after  her,  and  announces  her 
capture  by  a  smacking  report  heard  at  the  farthest  corner 
of  the  kitchen ;  and  “  snap-dragon,”  or  “  hunt  the  slipper,” 
or  “  hoodman-blind,”  or  the  merry  song  and  hearty  laugh, 
puts  everyone  in  good  humour  with  all,  and  with  every¬ 
thing. 

The  children,  sitting  round  the  blazing  hearth,  still 
listen  to  the  stories  of  the  village  patriarch,  who,  honoured 
with  the  best  seat  in  the  chimney-corner,  descants  on  the 
“  good  old  times,”  when  he  and  two  or  three  of  the  older 
guests  (who  smile  and  sigh  as  they  recall  the  time)  were 
boys,  scarcely  so  tall  as  the  stile  at  the  end  of  the  lane ; 
when  oxen  were  roasted  whole,  and  the  whole  village  was 
alive  with  the  preparations  and  enjoyment  of  “  real  good 
English  games ;”  when  the  men  were  stronger,  and  the 
girls — “  but,  no,  they  were  not  prettier  !”  nay,  he  looks 
round  and  says  he  almost  thinks  the  girls  are  prettier 
now  than  they  were  then — “  though  there  was  Margery, 
the  miller’s  daughter — he  remembered  her,  and  certainly, 
she  was  the  beauty  1” 

But  even  in  the  youthful  days  of  a  centenarian  of  the 
present  age,  the  sports  of  Christmas  were  very  different  to 
what  they  had  been  a  hundred  years  or  so  before.  It  was  in 


the  days  of  “  good  Queen  Bess,”  or  in  the  more  spirit- 
stirring  times  that  preceded  her  reign,  that  the  festival  of 
Christmas  was  celebrated  with  the  greatest  vigour,  when 
the  boar’s  head  was  brought  to  table  with  trumpets 
sounding,  drums  beating,  and  the  whole  company  singing 
its  praises;  when  the-  ale  flowed  unceasingly,  the  fire 
blazed  and  crackled  with  the  yule-log,  when  the  “  Lord 
of  Misrule  ”  put  in  practice  all  the  arts  he  "was  master  of 
;to  make  the  peasantry  joyful  with  boisterous  merriment ; 
when  the  games  and  festivity  lasted  for  a  month,  and 
rendered  every  one  happy  for  a  year. 

Although  most  people  are  aware  of  the  general  passion 
for  feasts  and  amusements  which  distinguishes  the  six¬ 
teenth  .  and  seventeenth  centuries,  but  few  persons  are 
aware  of  the  character  of  the  sports  which  were  then  so 
popular.  We  shall  now  endeavour  to  convey  some  idea 
of  the  amusements  incidental  to  the  season  which  were  then 
in  high  repute.  In  England  we  find,  in  the  earliest  ac¬ 
counts  we  have  of  the  state  of  the  island,  that  the  Druids 
celebrated  during  the  winter  solstice  the  rites  in  honour 
of  Thor,  one  of  the  Scandinavian  deities  ;  and  some  few 
of  the  customs  by  which  the  festivities  of  Christmas  were 
characterized  in  later  times  may  be  traced  to  the  esta¬ 
blished  ceremonies  in  honour  of  that  heathen  deity.  Thus 
the  practice  of  adorning  the  house  with  mistletoe  has  been 
derived  from  the  use  of  that  plant  in  the  druidical  ceremo¬ 
nies  ;  and  other  customs  which  obtained  in  this  country 
but  a  few  years  since  are  referable  to  the  same  origin. 

Among  the  many  customs  which  prevailed  at  the  period 
of  Christmas  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  the  investiture  of 
a  person  with  the  power  and  privileges  of  assembling  a 
number  of  persons  and  teaching  them  tricks,  tumbling, 
and  fantastic  performances  for  the  purpose  of  amusing 
the  peasantry,  and  indeed  the  higher  classes,  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable.  •  This  jocular  personage  was  styled 
the  “  Lord  of  Misrule,”  or  “  Abbot  of  Unreason  and 
by  custom  of  long  continuance,  connived  at  by  the  autho¬ 
rities  of  Church  and  State,  he  was  permitted  to  lead  the 
vulgar  who  desired  to  enlist  under  his  banner  whither¬ 
soever  he  pleased  in  search  of  fun  and  ludicrous  adven¬ 
tures.  Even  at  Court  and  at  the  houses  of  the  principal 
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nobility  this  officer  was  appointed  to  superintend  and 
direct  the  Christmas  revellings,  and  his  reign  of  folly 
generally  lasted  a  month  or  more,  commencing  early  in 
the  month  of  December,  and  not  terminating  until  the 
“  morrow  after  the  Feast  of  the  Purification,”  on  the  2nd 
of  February.  These  worthies  were  also  appointed  in 
solemn  conclave  by  the  principal  inhabitants  of  a  village 
or  parish,  to  represent  the  wit  and  folly  of  the  place.  But 
it  is  probable  that  the  Lords  of  Misrule  appointed  by 
parishes  and  by  the  less  wealthy  personages  were  more 
confined  in  their  powers  than  those  who  were  appointed 
and  protected  by  the  more  powerful  noblemen  or  by  the 
monarch. 

The  puritanical  Stubbs,  in  his  ‘  Anatomie  of  Abuses,’ 
descants  with  much  fervour  on  the  proceedings  of  this 
“  heathen  companie.”  lie  is  describing  a  parish  fes¬ 
tivity.  “  First  of  all  the  wilde  heades  of  the  parish,  flock¬ 
ing  togither,  chuse  them  a  graunde  captaine  of  mischief  e, 
whom  they  ennoble  with  the  title  of  Lord  of  Misrule ; 
and  him  they  crown  with  great  solemnity,  and  adopt  for 
their  king.  This  king  annoynled  chooseth  forth  twentie, 
fourty,  threescore,  or  an  hundred  lustie  guttes,  like  to 
himself,  to  waite  upon  his  lordly  majesty  and  to  guard 
his  noble  person.  Then  every  one  of  these  men  he  in- 
vesteth  with  his  liveries  of  greene,  yellow,  or  some  other  ( 
light  wanton  colour,  and,  as  though  they  were  not  gawdie 
ynouf,  they  bedecke  themselves  with  scarffes,  ribbons, 
and  laces,  hanged  all  over  with  gold  ringes,  pretious 
stones,  and  other  jewels.  This  done  they  tie  about  either 
legge  twentie  or  fourtie  belles,  with  riche  handkerchiefs  in 
their  handes,  and  sometimes  laide  across  over  their 
shoulders  and  neckes,  borrowed  for  the  most  part  of  their 
prettier  Mopsies  and  loving  Bessies.  Thus,  all  things  set 
in  order,  then  have  they  their  hobby-horses ,  their  dragons , 
and  other  antiques,  together  with  their  pipers  and  thundring 
drummers,  to  strike  up  the  devil’s  daunce  withal.  Then 
march  this  heathen  companie  towards  the  church,  their 
pypers  pyping,  their  drummers  thundring,  their  stumpies 
dauncing,  their  belles  jyngling,  their  handkerchiefs 
fluttering  about  their  heads  like  madmen,  their  hobbie- 
horses  and  other  monsters  skirmishing  amongst  the 
throng  :  and  in  this  sorte  they  go  to  the  church,  though 


the  minister  be  at  prayer  or  preaching,  dauncing  and 
singing  like  devils  incarnate,  with  such  a  confused  noise 
that  no  man  can  heare  his  own  voyce.  Then  the  Foolish 
people  they  looke,  they  stare,  they  laugh,  they  fleere,  and 
mount  upon  the  formes  and  pewes  to  see  these  goodly 
pageants  solemnized.” 

The  irascible  Mr.  Stubbs  goes  on  to  declaim  against 
the  practice  of  rewarding  these  mummers,  with  so  much 
feeling,  that  we  should  suppose  he  had  himself  been  ap¬ 
plied  to,  and  perchance  roughly  handled  on  his  refusal  to 
sanction  such  “  terrestrial  furies.” 

“  Then,  for  the  further  innobling  of  this  honourable 
lurdane ,  lord  I  should  say,  they  have  certaine  papers 
wherein  is  painted  some  babeterie  (childish,  trifling  non¬ 
sense),  or  other  of  imagerie  worke,  and  these  they  call 
my  Lord  of  Misrule's  badges  or  cognizances.  These 
they  give  to  every  one  that  will  give  them  money  to 
maintain  them  in  their  heathenish  devilrie  (How  many 
worthy  antiquaries  are  there  who  would  now  empty  their 
purses  to  possess  such  a  relic  of  olden  times  !)  ;  and  who 
will  not  show  himself  buxom e  to  them  and  give  them 
money,  they  shall  be  mocked  and  flan  ted  shamefully ; 
yea,  and  many  times  carried  upon  a  cowlstaffe,  and 
dived  over  heade  and  eares  in  water,  or  otherwise  most 
horribly  abused.  And  so  besotted  are  some  that  they  not 
only  give  them  money,  but  weare  their  badges  or  cogni- 
nizances  in  their  caps  or  hats  openly.  Another  sort  of 
fantasticall  fooles  bring  to  these  helhounds ,  the  Lord  of 
Misrule  and  his  ’complices,  some  bread,  some  good  ale, 
some  new  cheese,  some  old  cheese,  some  custardes,  some 
cracknels,  some  cakes,  some  flauns,  some  tartes,  some 
creame,  some  meat,  some  one  thing,  some  another.” 

Verily,  Master  Stubbs  was  a  most  unbending  moni¬ 
tor  and  well  fitted  for  the  office  he  undertook,  of  satiriz¬ 
ing  the  foibles  and  follies  of  his  countrymen.  His  feel¬ 
ings  and  opinions  were  assimilated  to  the  ridiculous 
customs  which  he  took  upon  himself  so  seriously  to  con¬ 
demn.  We  cannot  choose  but  laugh  at  his  solemn  vitu¬ 
perations ;  yet  as  a  book  of  reference  for  any  one  requir¬ 
ing  a  few  quaint  and  abusive  epithets,  no  work  may  be 
consulted  *with  more  advantage  than  Stubbs’s  ‘  Anatomie 
of  Abuses.*  . 

i 


We  have  no  doubt  that  an  assemblage  of  persons  under 
>  little  control  as  that  of  the  “  Lord  of  Misrule  ’  seldom 
iparated  without  some  rough  or  dangerous  mischief 


[Bringing  in  the  Yule-log.— From  a  Drawing  by  W.  R.  Buss,  Esq.] 

having  been  perpetrated.  Yet  the  institution  in  itself 
was  innocent  enough,  and  calculated  to  lighten  the  seve¬ 
rities  to  which  the  rude  peasantry  were  exposed  at  this 
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inclement  season ;  and  had  it  been  under  proper  super¬ 
intendence  and  control,  such  a  system  for  the  exercise  of 
joyful  amusements  might  be  encouraged  without  ill 
effects  occurring  to  the  people  from  its  existence.  With 
respect  to  the  appearance  and  proceedings  of  this  motley 
assemblage,  Sir  W.  Scott  has  given  a  very  lively  and 
amusing  description.* 

“  The  appearance  of  the  crowd  was  grotesque  in  the 
extreme.  It  was  composed  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
ludicrously  disguised  in  various  habits,  and  presenting 
groups  equally  diversified  and  ludicrous.  Here  one  fel¬ 
low,  with  a  horse’s  head  painted  before  him,  and  a  tail 
behind,  and  the  whole  covered  with  a  long  foot-cloth, 
which  was  supposed  to  hide  the  body  of  the  animal, 
ambled,  caracoled,  pranced,  and  plunged,  as  he  per¬ 
formed  the  celebrated  part  of  the  hobby-horse,  so  often 
alluded  to  in  our  ancient  drama ;  and  which  still  flourishes 
on  the  stage  in  the  battle  that  concludes  Bayes’s  tragedy. 
To  rival  the  address  and  agility  displayed  by  this  cha¬ 
racter,  another  personage  advanced,  in  the  more  formida¬ 
ble  character  of  a  huge  dragon,  with  gilded  wings,  open 
jaws,  and  a  scarlet  tongue,  cloven  at  the  end,  which 
made  various  efforts  to  overtake  and  devour  a  lad,  dressed 
as  the  lovely  Sabsea,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Egypt, 
who  fled  before  him  ;  while  a  martial  St.  George,  gro¬ 
tesquely  armed  with  a  goblet  for  a  helmet,  and  a  spit  for 
a  lance,  ever  and  anon  interfered,  and  compelled  the 
monster  to  relinquish  his  prey.  A  bear,  a  wolf,  and  one 
or  two  other  wild  animals,  played  their  parts  with  the 
discretion  of  Snug  the  joiner ;  for  the  decided  preference 
which  they  gave  to  the  use  of  their  hind  legs  was  suffi¬ 
cient,  without  any  formal  annunciation,  to  assure  the  most 
timorous  spectators  that  they  had  to  do  with  habitual 
bipeds.  There  was  a  group  of  outlaws  with  Robin  Hood 
and  Little  John  at  their  head — the  best  representation 
exhibited  at  the  time ;  and  no  great  wonder,  since  most 
of  the  actors  were,  by  profession,  the  banished  men  and 
thieves  whom  they  represented.  Other  masqueraders 
there  were,  of  a  less  marked  description.  Men  were  dis¬ 
guised  as  women,  and  women  as  men — children  wore  the 
dress  of  aged  people,  and  tottered  with  crutch-sticks  in 
their  hands,  furred-gowns  on  their  little  backs,  and  caps 
on  their  round  heads — while  grandsires  assumed  the  in¬ 
fantine  tone  as  well  as  the  dress  of  children.  Besides 
these  many  had  their  faces  painted,  and  wore  their  shirts 
over  the  rest  of  their  dress ;  while  coloured  pasteboards 
and  ribands  furnished  out  decorations  for  others.  Those 
who  wanted  all  these  properties  blacked  their  faces  and 
turned  their  jackets  inside  out;  and  thus  the  transmuta¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  assembly  into  a  set  of  mad  grotesque 
mummers  was  at  once  completed.” 

Mummings  and  masqueradings  were  from  a  very  early 
period  great  favourites  with  the  English  people.  Kings 
and  princes,  the  clergy,  the  gravest  as  well  as  the  most 
lively,  wrere  equally  delighted  with  these  amusements.  We 
find  frequent  entries  in  the  inventories  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  even  earlier,  of  sums  paid  for  suits  of  buck¬ 
ram  and  vizors  to  represent  animals,  angels,  devils,  &c., 
according  to  the  fancy  of  the  wearers.  At  periods  of 
festivity,  especially  at  Christmas,  the  practice  of  dressing- 
up  and  enacting  mumming  pageants  prevailed  to  a  great 
extent  throughout  the  country,  every  one  who  could  afford 
such  an  entertainment  hiring  a  troop  of  professional 
mummers  to  entertain  his  friends;  and  even  when  such 
an  expense  could  not  be  supported,  the  parties  frequently 
blackened  their  faces  and  otherwise  disguised  themselves, 
and  performed  various  frolicsome  games  for  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  their  friends  at  Christmas,  or,  going  through  the 
village  from  house  to  house,  made  themselves  merry  at 
the  expense  of  their  neighbours.  Then  there  were  many 
ancient  customs,  the  origin  of  most  of  which  is  involved 
in  great  obscurity,  with  which  the  Christmas  party  was 
wont  to  be  amused.  One  of  these,  always  observed  with 
*  See  '  The  Abbot,’  vol,  i.,  chap,  xv. 


great  pomp,  was  that  of  placing  a  boar’s  head  on  the 
great  hall  table,  when  a  large  party  of  relatives  and 
friends  were  assembled  at  their  Christmas  dinner.  We 
have  many  accounts  of  the  manner  in  which  this  jovial 
ceremony  was  performed ;  and  a  lively  representation 
of  such  a  scene  is  given  in  the  engraving  at  the 
head  of  this  article.  England  has  ever  been  celebrated 
for  its  substantial  dinners,  and  many  of  its  most  curious 
ceremonies  or  pompous  exhibitions  are  connected  with 
her  feasts  and  entertainments.  The  abundance  of  sub¬ 
stantial  viands  with  which  the  tables  at  the  great  festive 
exhibitions  of  the  fifteenth  century  were  covered  may  be 
conceived  from  the  following  account  of  the  installation- 
feast  of  George  Neville,  the  brother  of  the  Earl  of  War¬ 
wick,  when  he  was  inducted  into  the  Archbishopric  of 
York  : — “  A  hundred  and  four  oxen  and  six  wild  bulls, 
a  thousand  sheep,  three  hundred  and  four  calves,  as 
many  swine,  two  thousand  pigs,  five  hundred  stags, 
bucks,  and  roes,  and  two ‘hundred  and  four  kids,  formed 
the  solid  basis  of  the  entertainment.  Of  fowls,  large 
and  small,  rare  and  common,  wild  and  tame,  there  were 
twenty-two  thousand  five  hundred  and  twelve.  These 
were  aided  by  mountains  of  fish,  pasties,  tarts,  custards, 
and  jellies ;  and  three  hundred  quarters  of  wheat  formed 
the  vegetable  portion  of  the  banquet.  The  quantity  of 
liquids  corresponded  to  that  of  the  solids,  consisting  of 
three  hundred  tuns  of  ale,  a  hundred  tuns  of  wine,  and  a 
pipe  of  hippocras.  Besides  which  there  were  twelve 
porpoises  and  seals.”* 

From  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  whose  wealth  consisted 
principally  in  large  herds  of  swine,  the  boar  has  been 
held  in  particular  esteem  by  the  English ;  and  on  Christ- 
mas-day  it  was  always  the  first  dish  brought  on  table. 
Placed  in  a  capacious  dish  and  ornamented  with  sprigs 
of  bay  and  rosemary,  the  huge  head  was  borne  in  by  the 
sewer,  preceded  by  trumpeters,  fifers,  and  drummers, 
who  made  the  old  hall  echo  with  their  minstrelsy,  while 
the  attendants  shouted  and  huzzaed,  and  a  person  speci¬ 
ally  appointed  for  the  occasion  proceeded  to  chant  a  col¬ 
lection  of  rude  rhymes  in  praise  of  the  favourite  dish,  in 
which  he  wras  supported  by  the  guests,  wrho,  joining  in 
the  choruses,  shouted  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  until, 
from  exhaustion,  they  were  compelled  to  recruit  their 
voices  from  the  flowing  tankards  of  brown  ale. 

One  of  these  old  songs  has  been  preserved  in  a  curious 
book  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  in  1521,  entitled 
‘  Christmasse  Carolles.’ 

“  A  CAROL: — ‘  BRYNGING  IN  THE  BOARS  HEAD.’ 

“  Caput  Jpri  clefero 
Reddens  laudes  Domino .” 

<(  The  Bore’s  head  in  hande  bring  I, 

With  garlands  gay  and  rosemary, 

I  pray  you  all  synge  merily, 

Qui  estis  in  convivio. 

The  Bore’s  head,  I  understande, 

Is  the  chiefe  service  in  the  lande. 

Loke  wherever  it  be  fande, 

Servite  cum  Cantico. 

Be  gladde,  lords,  both  moil  and  lasse, 

For  this  hath  ordayned  our  stewarde 
To  chere  you  all  this  Christmasse, 

The  Bore’s  head  with  mustarde.” 

Sir  W.  Scott  has  elegantly  alluded  to  the  custom  in  the 
following  lines  on  Christmas  festivities : — 

“  The  fire,  with  well-dried  logs  supply’d, 

Went  roaring  up  the  chimney  wide  j 
The  huge  hall-table’s  oaken  face, 

Scrubb’d  till  it  shone,  the  day  to  grace. 

Bore  then  upon  its  massive  board 
No  mark  to  part  the  squire  and  lord. 

Then  was  brought  in  the  lusty  brawn, 

By  old  blue-coated  serving-man ; 

Then  the  grim  boar’s  head  frowned  on  high. 

Crested  with  bays  and  rosemary. 

*  ‘  Pictorial  History  of  England,’  ii.,  253. 
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Well  can  the  green-gavb'a  ranger  tell, 

How,  when,  and  where  the  monster  fell; 

What  dogs  before  his  death  he  tore. 

And  all  the  baiting  of  the  boar; 

While  round  the  merry  wassel-bowl, 

Garnished  with  ribbons,  blithe  did  trowl.” 

Then  there  was  another  curious  ceremony,  of  which  we 
give  a  pictorial  representation,  viz.  that  of  bringing  in  the 
great  Yule  or  Christmas  Clog,  or  Block,  which,  placed  on 
the  massive  “  dogs,”  or  upright  supports  on  either  side 
the  hearth,  was  destined  to  warm  and  illumine  the  great 
hall  or  dining-apartment.  The  Yule  Clog  (the  word 
Yule,  by  which  Christmas  was  often  designated,  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  derived  from  giul,  the  name  by  which  the 
Feast  of  The*  at  this  time  of  the  year  was  known  to  the 
Saxons,  who  so  called  it  from  iol,  or  o/,  signifying  ale) — 
the  Yule  Log  was  selected  from  one  of  the  largest  trees 
in  the  park  of  the  proprietor  whose  house  was  to  be  en¬ 
livened  by  its  consumption,  and,  accompanied  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  dependants  bearing  large  candles,  it  was  dragged 
with  much  state  and  rejoicing  on  Christmas-eve  into  the 
apartment  in  which  it  was  to  burned.  The  attendant  cus¬ 
toms  of  drinking  ale  and  celebrating  the  occasion  with 
music  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  carol,  which 
occurs  in  Herrick’s  4  Hesperides:’ — 

“  CEREMONIES  FOR  CHRISTMASSE. 

st  Come,  bring  with  a  noise, 

My  merrie,  merrie  boys, 

The  Christmasse  log  to  the  firing  ; 

While  my  good  dame,  she 
Bids  ye  all  be  free, 

And  drink  to  your  heart’s  desiring. 

With  the  last  year’s  brand* 

Light  the  new  block,  and 

For  good  successe  in  his  spending, 

On  your  psaltries  play, 

That  sweet  luck  may 

Come  while  the  log  is  a-teending. 

Drink  now  the  strong  heere, 

Cut  the  white  loafe  here, 

The  while  the  meat  is  a  shredding ; 

For  the  rare  mince-pie, 

And  the  plums  stand  by, 

To  fill  the  paste  that’s  a-kneading.” 

We  might  describe  many  other  customs  which  enli¬ 
vened  the  naturally  gloomy  season  of  Christmas  in  the 
olden  time,  and  pursue  the  subject  until  lost  in  the  gloom 
of  antiquity,  were  we  sure  that  our  readers  would  follow 
us  with  as  much  alacrity  as  we  ourselves  should,  feel  in 
the  pursuit.  We  might  show  how  little  images  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  and  Infant  Christ,  made  of  paste,  and  called 
the  Yule  Dough ,  or  Doiv ,  were  formerly  carried  about 
the  towns,  and  presented  by  the  bakers  to  their  cus¬ 
tomers  ;  how  the  minstrels  made  their  progress  through 
the  village  singing  their  carols  and  praying  for  the  health 
and  success  of  the  inhabitants  ;  how  the  wassail-bowl, 
decorated  with  ribands,  was  paraded  from  door  to  door, 
accompanied  by  the  most  beautiful  damsels,  singing  with 
dulcet  voices  verses  composed  for  the  occasion  ;  and  how 
everyone,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  greeted  each 
other  with  presents  and  good  wishes.  These,  and  many 
more  matters  connected  with  the  subject,  might  we  de¬ 
scant  upon,  did  we  not  deem  our  readers  to  be  somewhat 
more  impatient  than  we,  in  the  delight  of  our  antiquarian 
studies,  profess  to  he.  We  shall  not  therefore  pursue 
the  subject  further  at  present. 

QUACKS  AND  QUACK  MEDICINES. 

From  the  ‘  Working  Man’s  Companion’  for  1839.] 

[Continued  from  No.  430.] 

About  the  time  that  St.  John  Long  and  his  liniment  dis¬ 
appeared,  another  practitioner  of  equal  zeal  and  ability 
came  forward  to  supply  his  place  ;  this  was  Mr.  Morison, 

*  Alluding  to  the  custom  of  lighting  a  brand  on  Candlemass- 
day  (February  2nd),  which,  when  quenched  at  sun-set,  was  pre¬ 
served  until  the  succeeding  Christmas-day. 
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the  pill-maker.  Before  we  say  anything  concerning  the 
effect  of  these  pills,  it  will  be  right  to  premise  a  word 
upon  their  composition.  According  to  the  account  of  Mr. 
West,  of  Leeds,  they  consist  of  aloes,  colocynth,  gamboge, 
cream  of  tartar,  and  ginger ;  the  chief  difference  between 
No.  1  and  No.  2  being  that  the  latter  contain  three  times 
as  much  gamboge  as  the  former.  According  to  the  ana¬ 
lysis  of  another  chemist,  at  a  later  period,  No.  1  consisted 
of  cream  of  tartar  and  aloes,  and  another  substance,  the 
nature  of  which  he  had  not  time  to  ascertain  :  he  at  first 
thought  it  was  colocynth.  No.  2  consisted  of  aloes,  gam¬ 
boge,  cream  of  tartar,  and  another  substance,  which  he 
had  not  time  to  make  out :  his  assistant  said  that  both 
contained  a  little  assafoetida. 

Now,  as  corrosive  liniments  are  used  in  regular  prac¬ 
tice,  so  also  are  active  purgatives :  the  great  difference 
between  the  sober  use  of  these  remedies  in  skilful  hands, 
and  the  furious  employment  by  Long  and  Morison,  being, 
that  the  quacks  seemed  quite  ignorant  of  the  danger 
attending  them  when  used  too  freely.  This  is  the  cha¬ 
ritable  construction  we  put  upon  their  conduct ;  as  we 
scarcely  venture  to  suppose  that  any  human  being,  con¬ 
scious  of  the  risk  of  irritative  fever  from  corrosive  lini¬ 
ments,  or  of  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels 
from  violent  purgatives,  would  have  used  them  like  these 
notorious  practitioners. 

Of  the  ingredients  above  mentioned,  the  most  active  are 
colocynth  and  gamboge.  Flow  are  these  drugs  adminis¬ 
tered  in  regular  practice  ?  The  compound  extract  of 
colocynth  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  is  formed  into 
pills  which  are  often  prescribed ;  but  far  from  being 
given  in  unlimited  quantities,  the  common  dose  is  ten 
grains,  and  it  is  very  unusual  to  go  beyond  twenty.  The 
last  quantity  contains  about  four  grains  and  two-thirds  of 
colocynth.  Gamboge,  like  colocynth,  is  called  a  drastic 
purgative — that  is  to  say,  one  which  operates  with  vio¬ 
lence.  The  compound  gamboge  pills  of  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia  contain  one-fifth  part  of  gamboge,  and,  as 
their  dose  is  from  ten  to  twenty  grains,  the  quantity  of 
gamboge  swallowed  will  be  from  two  to  four  grains ; 
these  pills  are  not  very  often  prescribed.  As  for  saying 
of  these  or  other  pills  containing  colocynth  or  gamboge, 
that  they  may  be  taken  in  unlimited  quantities,  if  the 
theory  were  broached  by  a  real  practitioner  of  physic, 
we  should  set  it  down  to  simple  madness ;  when  uttered 
by  an  advertiser,  we  charitably  attribute  it  to  the  most 
profound  ignorance. 

Aloes  are  much  milder  than  colocynth  and  gamboge, 
but  must  be  taken  with  moderation.  When  administered 
too  frequently,  or  injudiciously,  they  are  thought  to 
bring  on  the  piles  in  some  habits.  Cream  of  tartar  may 
be  taken  in  a  far  larger  dose  than  the  other  three  ape¬ 
rients.  As  much  as  an  ounce  may  be  taken  in  the  course 
of  a  day  without  damage  ;  but  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
swallow  this  in  a  state  of  solution,  as  it  would  require  a 
gallon  of  water  to  dissolve  it.  Yet  there  is  a  singular 
case,  which  tends  to  show  that  even  this  mild  remedy 
cannot  be  safely  taken  in  immoderate  doses.*  A  man, 
named  Hudson,  who  was  employed  in  Morison’s  pill- 
manufactory,  having  got  intoxicated  on  Monday,  October 
9th,  1837,  endeavoured  to  cool  his  stomach  the  next  day 
by  swallowing  immense  quantities  of  cream  of  tartar. 
One  of  Morison’s  men  said  he  was  sure  that  Hudson  had 
swallowed  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  pound  at  once,  and  that 
during  the  day  he  was  continually  putting  small  lumps 
into  his  mouth. 

When  Hudson  returned  home  on  the  Tuesday  evening, 
he  was  extremely  weak  and  scarcely  able  to  walk.  Fie 
stated  that  he  had  at  least  twenty-five  motions,  attended 
with  constant  vomiting.  The  next  day  he  was  seen  by  a 
medical  practitioner,  who  found  that  the  purging  and 
vomiting  had  gone  on;  the  fluid  brought  up  was  of 

*  (  Medical  Gazette,’  vol.  xxi.,  p.  177, 
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blackish-green  colour.  Pie  said  that  he  had  taken  four 
or  five  table-spoonfuls  of  cream  of  tartar,  “  which  is  a 
.principal  ingredient  in  Morison’s  cooling  powders.”  Pie 
died  on  the  Thursday,  and,  on  examination  of  the  body, 
the  stomach  and  bowels  were  found  to  be  very  much  in¬ 
flamed. 

With  regard  to  the  other  two  substances  said  to 
be  found  in  the  pills,  namely,  assafcetida  and  ginger,  we 
will  only  observe,  that  both  are  heating  substances,  and 
must  be  given  in  very  moderate  doses ;  ten  or  twelve 
grains  of  either  being  sufficient  for  any  reasonable  pur¬ 
pose. 

Having  now  seen  what  are  the  component  parts  of 
these  pills,  and  in  what  quantities  the  ingredients  would 
be  administered  by  skilful  persons,  let  us  now  learn  what 
are  their  effects  when  recklessly  given  in  immense  doses 
by  the  wholly  ignorant. 

In  July,  1834,  an  innkeeper  named  George  Webb, 
was  tried  at  the  York  assizes  for  the  manslaughter  of 
Richard  Rohinson,  to  whom  he  had  given  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  gamboge,  aloes,  colocynth,  and  other  drugs.  The 
deceased  was  labouring  under  the  confluent  smallpox, 
and  the  prisoner  undertook  to  treat  him,  which  he  did  by 
giving  him  as  much  as  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  of  Mori- 
son’s  pills  several  times  a-day.  The  prisoner,  who  was  a 
dealer  in  the  pills,  insisted  that  the  patient  was  doing  well ; 
but  as  he  continued  to  grow  worse,  medical  aid  was  called 
in,  but  only  two  hours  before  his  death.  On  dissection 
the  stomach  and  bowels  were  found  to  be  inflamed ;  the 
former,  indeed,  to  such  an  extreme  degree,  that  the  upper 
portion  was  approaching  to  gangrene.  The  son  of  Mori- 
son,  and  one  Moat,  a  partner  in  the  pill  business,  were 
examined,  and  confessed  that  the  pills  contained  gam¬ 
boge.  Webb  was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  six 
months’  imprisonment. 

This  prisoner  was  evidently  treated  with  much  greater 
severity  than  Sir  John  Long  ;  for  while  the  latter,  for 
putting  two  healthy  people  to  death,  was  punished,  on 
one  occasion,  with  a  trifling  fine,  and  on  the  other  was 
let  off  scot-free,  the  innkeeper-druggist  was  imprisoned 
for  merely  helping  his  patient  out  of  the  world  and  de¬ 
stroying  his  chance  of  recovery ;  confluent  smallpox 
being  of  itself  a  very  fatal  disease,  without  the  aid  of  so 
much  gamboge  and  colocynth.  About  the  same  time 
another  case  occurred  in  Dublin,  where  the  pills  again 
played  their  part. 

A  gentleman,  aged  about  thirty,  having  caught  cold, 
sent  for  Mr.  Coppin,  a  medical  practitioner,  and  told 
him  he  had  taken  ten  of  Morison’s  pills.  Mr.  Coppin 
prescribed  for  him,  and  directed  him  to  take  no  more  of 
the  pills.  On  the  next  day  he  was  better ;  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  one  he  confessed  that  he  had  again  taken  five 
more  of  the  pills.  He  grew  worse,  dismissed  his  medical 
attendant,  and  sent  for  the  pill -agent,  who  told  him  that 
the  distressing  stomach-symptoms,  under  which  he 
laboured,  were  the  proper  effects  of  the  remedy ;  and 
concluded  by  giving  him  ten  more  pills.  In  the  course 
of  the  day,  the  patient,  perhaps  in  a  sort  of  desperation, 
took  thirty-one  of  the  pills,  and  got  worse  and.  worse. 
The  next  day  he  was  seen  by  Mr.  Coppin  and  Drs. 
Stokes  and  Labatt,  but  his  case  was  now  hopeless.  The 
abdomen  was  burning  hot.  The  arteries  at  the  groin 
pulsated  strongly,  and  pressure  on  the  pit  of  the  stomach 
produced  exquisite  pain.  He  died  the  same  evening. 
On  dissection,  the  stomach  and  bowels  showed  marks  of 
the  most  acute  inflammation. 

The  learned  editor  of  the  ‘  Medical  Gazette,’  after  nar¬ 
rating  this  case,  observes,  “  There  ought  to  have  been  a 
coroner’s  inquest  on  this  case.  It  was  either  a  man¬ 
slaughter  or  a  suicide :  at  all  events  the  unfortunate 
patient  certainly  did  not  die  a  natural  death.”* 

One  of  the  dangers  attending  these  pills,  no  doubt, 
depends  on  the  carelessness  with  which  they  are  mixed ; 

*  Vol,  xiv.,  p,  615. 


but,  even  when  this  is  properly  attended  to,  it  would  seem 
that  the  No.  2  pills  contain  a  grain  and  a  half  of  gam¬ 
boge  each,  so  that  the  victim  who  is  made  to  swallow 
forty  pills  swallows  sixty  grains  of  gamboge — that  is  to 
sav,  about  twenty  . times  as  much  as  a  fair  dose — besides 
other  drugs.  Instead  of  wondering  that  the  bowels  of  so 
many  patients  inflame  under  this  rough  usage,  the  won¬ 
der  is  that  any  escape ! 

In  August,  1834,  an  inquest  was  held  at  Pershore,  on 
the  body  of  Rebecca  Cross,  aged  15.  She  had  taken 
the  never-failing  remedy,  and  died  accordingly.  A  great 
part  of  the  bowels  was  ulcerated  through,  and  mortifica¬ 
tion  had  taken  place  to  a  great  extent.  The  verdict  of 
the  jury  was,  that  “  Rebecca  Cross  died  from  mortifica¬ 
tion  of  the  bowels,  occasioned  by  taking  two  pills,  called 
Morison’s  pills.” 

Perhaps  these  two  pills  were  of  the  badly  made  ones, 
and  consisted  chiefly  of  gamboge  and  colocynth. 

In  November,  1835,  an  inquest  was  held  on  the  body 
of  Mrs.  Sarah  Porter,  aged  35,  of  Clarence  Gardens, 
Regent’s-park.  She  had  been  advised  by  a  neighbour 
to  take  Morison’s  pills,  and  did  so,  in  doses  of  fourteen 
and  sixteen  at  a  time.  It  appeared  that  her  death  was 
caused  by  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  and  the  jury 
returned  their  verdict  accordingly. 

An  inquest  was  held  at  Birmingham,  on  the  5th  of 
January,  1836,  on  the  body  of  a  child  aged  sixteen 
months,  who  died  of  ulceration  of  the  stomach  and  in¬ 
testines,  after  having  had  several  of  Morison’s  pills  ad¬ 
ministered  to  her  by  her  father. 

In  February,  1836,  a  coroner’s  inquest  was  held  at 
Radcliff,  on  the  body  of  Captain  Mackenzie,  aged  32, 
who  died  in  consequence  of  taking  Morison’s  pills.  The 
jury  returned  a  verdict  of  manslaughter  against  one  Sal¬ 
mon,  who  administered  them.  His  trial  came  on  in 
April,  [when  the  prisoner  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced 
to  pay  a  fine  of  200/.  Considering  the  brisk  trade  which 
the  pill-mongers  were  then  driving,  this  fine  was  a  very 
trifling  punishment.  Even  in  the  extraordinary  annals 
of  quackery  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  an  instance  in 
which  the  boldness  of  ignorance  was  carried  farther  than 
in  this  case.  The  deceased,  a  stout,  healthy  man,  was 
attacked  with  rheumatism  in  the  knee,  and  having  fallen 
into  the  clutches  of  Salmon,  the  hygeist,  was  reduced  to 
a  miserable  state  in  about  a  week.  On  the  prisoner 
calling,  Mrs.  Mackenzie  said  that  her  husband  was 
getting  very  thin,  and  he  replied,  “  I  must  take  off  ^the 
flesh  before  I  can  raise  him  up.”  He  added,  that  the 
deceased  would  rise  up  like  a  new  man ;  and  she  said,  she 
should  like  to  see  him  rise  up  the  man  he  was  before. 
He  ordered  her  to  give  him  35  pills  at  three  o’clock  that 
day.  She  told  him  that  her  husband  could  not  take 
them,  as  he  was  continually  throwing  them  up,  and 
throwing  up  blood  also.  He  repeated  his  orders,  and 
said  he  would  have  them  sent.  A  Miss  Lane,  a  sort  of 
sub-agent,  called  about  three  o’clock,  and  brought  a  box 
of  pills,  which  she  said  were  Morison’s,  and  also  a  box 
of  powders,  for  both  of  which  Mrs.  Mackenzie  paid 
13J1.  4 d.  Some  brandy  and  water  was  offered  to  the 
deceased,  but  he  could  not  take  it.  Salmon  called  next 
day  about  10,  and  had  two  powders  (about  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls)  in  paper.  He  mixed  them  in  some  water ; 
one  was  darker  than  the  other.  Mrs.  Mackenzie  asked 
him  what  it  was,  and  he  said  it  was  pills  pounded.  He 
desired  her  to  raise  up  her  husband,  which  she  did;  he 
was  then  very  weak,  and  could  hardly  move.  (Here  the 
witness  became  much  affected.)  The  prisoner  then  put 
the  cup  to  the  mouth  of  the  deceased,  and  he  swallowed 
the  contents. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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LE  COMTE  ALEXANDRE-EOUIS-JOSEPH  DE  LABORDE  ,t 


[Portrait  of  Count  Alexandre  de  Laborde  in 

We  have  lately  given  some  engravings  from  a  very  beau¬ 
tiful  work  now  in  course  of  publication  at  Pans  {see 
Nos.  420,  424,  &c.),  entitled  ‘Voyage  en  Orient,  by 
M.  L4on  de  Laborde.  From  the  same  work  we  now 
copy  characteristic  portraits  of  the  author  and  of  las 

Vol.  VII. 


his  travelling  Costume.  (Constantinople.)] 

father  (who  accompanied  him  in  his  journey)  in  the  cos¬ 
tume  they  wore  when  on  their  travels  in  the  East. 
Laborde  is  a  name  celebrated  in  French  literature, 
and  well  known  throughout  Europe.  The  family  have 
•  See  the  above,  and  in  p.  500. 
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also  rendered  themselves  conspicuous  in  the  political 
annals  of  their  country.  Alexand re-Louis- Joseph  de 
Laborde  was  horn  at  Paris  on  the  15th  of  September, 
1774,  and  was  educated  at  Juilly.  He  was  intended 
by  his  father  (Jean- Joseph  de  Laborde,  celebrated 
for  the  talent  with  which  he  conducted  the  financial 
affairs  of  his  country,  and  for  his  love  of  the  fine  arts), 
for  the  navy,  but  the  approach  of  the  French  Revolution 
changed  his  intended  projects,  and  determined  him  to 
send  his  son  to  Austria.  Accordingly  the  young  Laborde 
proceeded  to  the  Austrian  court  with  a  simple  letter  of 
introduction  from  his  father  to  the  emperor.  He  was 
very  well  received,  and  appointed  at  once  sub-lieutenant 
and  aide-de-camp  to  General  Wenceslaus-Colloredo  ;  and 
in  a  short  time  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain  in  the 
dragoons  of  Kinsky,  in  which  capacity  he  acted  in  five 
campaigns,  during  which  he  was  twice  wounded,  and 
was  mentioned  with  honour  in  the  ‘  Annals  of  the  Aus¬ 
trian  Army,’  published  under  the  direction  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  He  remained  in  Austria  nine  years,  when  at 
length  the  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution  having 
abated,  he  returned  to  his  native  country  shortly  after  the 
treaty  of  Campo-Formio.  Having  a  love  for  travel¬ 
ling,  he  visited  England,  Holland,  Italy,  and  Spain,  in 
which  last  country  he  remained  some  time  inspecting  all 
that  was  curious  or  interesting  in  its  customs,  natural  ob¬ 
jects,  or  historical  remains.  On  his  return  to  France  he 
gave  to  the  world  the  result  of  his  investigations  in  that  in¬ 
teresting  kingdom,  of  which  so  little  was  known  at  that 
period.  The ‘Voyage  pittoresque  et  historique  de  l’Es- 
pagne,’  in  4  vols.  folio,  was  quickly  followed  by  the 
‘  Itineraire  de  l’Espagne,’  an  interesting  and  learned  work 
in  5  vols.,  which  has  gone  through  many  editions  and 
been  translated  into  several  languages.  It  has  been 
stated  on  good  authority  that  the  expenses  incurred  in 
his  Spanish  travels,  and  in  the  preparatives  to  these  two 
works,  could  not  have  been  less  than  20,000/.  sterling. 

Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  these  works  he  pub¬ 
lished  a  volume  on  the  Greek  and  Etruscan  Vases  in 
the  collection  of  Count  de  Lamberg,  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  books  on  ancient  art,  both  in  matter,  typo¬ 
graphy,  and  pictorial  embellishment,  which  has  ever 
proceeded  from  the  press.  This  was  followed  by  other 
works  on  different  subjects,  evincing  a  fine  taste  and  no 
ordinary  powers  of  mind.  His  talents  were  acknowledged 
by  the  critics  of  the  literary  world,  by  whom  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  French  Institute  (an  institution 
corresponding  to  our  Royal  Society).  Fie  was  greatly 
distinguished  by  the  emperor,  who  nominated  him 
“  Maitre  des  Requetes  ’  to  the  Council  of  State,  President 
of  the  directors  for  the  liquidation  of  the  debts  of  the 
“  grande-arm de,”  and  Director  of  the  public  works  of 
Paris.  In  this  last  capacity  he  commenced  the  publica¬ 
tion,  in  1812,  of  a  ‘  Collection  of  Projects  for  works  of 
public  utility  to  be  constructed  at  Paris,’  in  which  he 
displayed  such  taste  and  talents  for  the  subject,  that  it 
has  become  a  standard  book  of  reference  for  architects  and 
others  engaged  in  similar  important  undertakings.  In 
1814  he  made  another  visit  to  England  for  the  purpose 
of  observing  our  educational  establishments  and  insti¬ 
tutions  for  the  improvement  of  the  people.  On  his 
return  he  endeavoured  to  introduce  many  of  our  ameliorat¬ 
ing  institutions  into  his  own  country,  and  succeeded  to 
a  considerable  extent,  especially  with  reference  to  the 
systems  of  instruction  pursued  by  Bell  and  Lancaster. 

M.  de  Laborde  was  elected,  in  1822,  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  by  the  department  of  the  Seine,  and  his 
speeches  in  the  tribune  have  been  characterized  by  much 
energy  and  eloquence. 

His  son,  Leon  de  Laborde,  lias  inherited  his  father’s 
talents  and  love  for  the  fine  arts,  and  with  them  his  pas¬ 
sion  for  travel.  At  an  early  age  he  evinced  a  desire  to 
visit  foreign  countries,  a  desire  he  soon  found  himself 
enabled  to  gratify,  and  for  which  an  extensive  course  of 


reading  had  admirably  prepared  him.  After  making  the 
tour  of  various  European  kingdoms,  he  bent  his  steps 
eastward,  and  visited  the  Turkish  possessions  in  Asia 
Minor  and  Africa.  In  these  travels  he  was  accompanied 
by  his  father,  and  they  adopted  the  costume  of  native 
persons  of  high  rank.  As  they  journeyed  through 
Asia  Minor  and  Syria  attended  by  a  numerous  escort,  the 
elder  Laborde  reclining  on  a  “  tahtaravan,”  or  covered 
litter,  carried  by  mules,  and  Ldon  mounted  *tn  a  supci  b 
Arabian  courser,  they  were  treated  with  the  greatest  re¬ 
spect  and  attention  by  the  inhabitants,  who  regarded  them 
as  a  party  attending  a  new  pacha  on  the  road  to  his  seat 
of  government.  By  adopting  the  costume  and  manners 
of  persons  of  high  rank  in  the  country,  they  were  enabled 
to  obtain  more  correct  information  with  respect  to  the 
various  objects  of  interest  they  met  with  on  the  road  than 
would  have  been  possible  had  they  journeyed  as  foreign¬ 
ers,  or  as  an  inferior  class  of  natives.  The  dresses  they 
assumed  are  represented  in  the  engravings,  the  portrait  of 
Alexandre  de  Laborde  having  been  taken  at  Constantino¬ 
ple  ;  that  of  his  son  in  Caramania.  After  having  visited  all 
Asia  Minor,  they  arrived  at  Cairo  on  their  way  to  the  fa¬ 
mous  ruins  of  Petra  ;  but  Count  Alexandre  having  found 
the  effects  of  the  climate  injurious  to  his  health,  and  his 
presence  being  required  at  Paris  on  important  public  busi¬ 
ness,  he  was  compelled  to  return. 

In  Cairo  Leon  de  Laborde  remained  a  year,  studying  the 
Arabic  language  and  arranging  all  the  information  he 
could,  procure  with  respect  to  his  proposed  journey  in 
Arabia  Petrsea,  whither  he  at  length  proceeded,  accom¬ 
panied  by  M.  Linant;  and  in  1830  he  published  an  ac¬ 
count  of  his  travels  in  that  remarkable  portion  of  the 
globe,  giving  a  most  exact  survey  of  a  tract  of  country 
full  of  interesting  reminiscences.  He  is  now  occupied 
with  the  ‘Voyage  en  Orient,’  which  will  comprise  nearly 
four  hundred  drawings  of  the  sites  of  ancient  towns, 
&c.  remarkable  for  their  picturesque  or  historical  in¬ 
terest,  and  of  the  costume,  zoology,  &c.  of  Asia  Minor 
and  Syria. 

QUACKS  AND  QUACK  MEDICINES. 

[From  the  ‘  Working-Man’s  Companion  ’  for  1839.] 

[Concluded  from  No.  431.] 

In  August,  1836,  a  woman,  named  Mary  Rebecca 
Russell,  died  at  Hull,  from  taking  Morison’s  pills,  and 
a  verdict  of  Manslaughter  was  returned  by  the  coroner’s 
inquest  against  Thomas  La  Mott,  the  man  who  adminis¬ 
tered  them.  Fie  was  brought  to  trial  at  the  following 
spring  assizes  at  York,  and  being  found  guilty,  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  nine  months’  imprisonment.  In  this,  as  in  the 
other  cases,  the  stomach  and  intestines  bore  evident  marks 
of  the  power  of  gamboge  and  colocynth,  when  given  on 
Morisonian  principles — “  the  more  the  better.” 

The  sentences  of  six  and  nine  months’  imprisonment, 
though  far  from  severe,  may  appear  sharp  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  fines  inflicted  on  St.  John  Long  and  Sal¬ 
mon,  and  the  utter  impunity  of  so  many  of  these  man- 
slayers  by  drugs.  In  France,  however,  quacks  are  far 
more  roughly  handled.  Thus,  in  1835,  oue  Gardereau, 
a  peasant  of  the  department  of  the  Indre  and  Loire,  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  quack,  named  Gautier,  who  required  eleven 
francs,  to  begin  with,  “  in  order  to  propitiate  the  evil 
one.”  Next  day  another  visit  was  paid,  when  Gautier, 
having  examined  the  urine  and  made  sundry  grimaces, 
mentioned  -a  remedy  which  would  cost  thirty  francs  a 
quart.  The  money  was  paid  and  the  potion  delivered. 
It  consisted  of  a  many-coloured  powder  dissolved  in  a 
large  quantity  of  water  ;  on  taking  which  the  patient  ex¬ 
pired  in  excruciating  agonies.  Gautier  was  prosecuted, 
convicted  of  obtaining  money  under  false  pretences,  and 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  five  years.  He  appealed 
to  the  Court  at  Tours,  but  the  sentence  was  confirmed. 

A  more  curious  instance  happened  in  18c>7.  About 
the  month  of  February  three  doctors  left  Paris  on  a  me- 
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dical  tour,  to  hold  medical  consultations  in  the  country, 
and  sell  their  medicines.  Hand-hills  were  posted  on  the 
walls  of  the  various  towns  they  meant  to  visit,  setting 
forth  the  titles  of  the  doctors  and  the  virtues  of  their 
powders.  Their  tour  soon  came  to  an  end,  for  their 
drugs  were  confiscated  by  the  medical  jury  of  Beau- 
gencv,  as  the  doctors,  not  being  druggists,  had  no  right 
to  sell  physic;  and  the  Court  at  Orleans  went  further, 
and  passed  sentence  upon  them  as  swindlers.  The 
reasons  given  by  the  Court  for  this  judgment  are,  that  the 
accused  called  themselves  members  of  a  society  (the 
Hippocratic  Society)  which  had  no  existence;  and  by 
giving  the  name  of  a  medical  discovery  to  a  mere  mix¬ 
ture  of  jalap  and  sugar,  and  by  guaranteeing  a  speedy 
and  complete  recovery  to  the  most  incurable  patients, 
they  excited  the  hopes  of  cure  in  the  minds  of  persons 
whom  they  had  attracted  by  fraudulent  methods,  and 
thus  cheated  them  out  of  a  part  of  their  substance.  In 
consequence  they  condemned  M.  Sebattier  to  two  years’ 
imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  2000  francs  (80/.)  ;  Guerin 
to  fifteen  months’ imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  1000  francs 
(40/.)  ;  and  Neirac  to  a  year’s  imprisonment  and  a  fine 
of  600  francs  (24/.).  These  unfortunate  physicians  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  Cour  Royale ,  at  Orleans,  which  confirmed 
the  judgment  of  the  court  below,  but  reduced  each  impri¬ 
sonment  to  three  months,  and  each  fine  to  300  francs 
(12/.).  The  mixture  of  jalap  and  sugar  sold  by  these 
persons  was  called  by  them  Sebattier’s  Mexican  sugar, 
as  jalap  comes  from  Mexico;  and  the  powders,  sold  by 
them  at  two  francs  each,  were,  valued  by  the  medical 
jury  at  one  franc,  and  one  franc  and  a  half  each,  on  the 
average. 

In  spite  of  the  rigour  with  which,  in  some  instances, 
quackery  is  treated  in  France,  it  is  far  from  being  extin¬ 
guished  in  that  great  kingdom.  Indeed  we  find  that 
part  of  the  time  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  itself  is 
taken  up  with  ministerial  letters  concerning  nostrums; 
for  example,  on  one  occasion  (February  20,  183S)  their 
opinion  was  desired  upon  a  secret  remedy  proposed  by 
the  Sieur  Boyer ;  and  on  the  same  day  the  Minister  sent 
them,  for  the  same  purpose,  the  receipt  of  a  limonade 
rafraichissante ,  or  refreshing  lemonade. 

Let  us  now  mention  a  few  miscellaneous  cases  where 
mischief  has  resulted  from  the  ignorant  administration  of 
powerful  medicines.  A  woman  in  Boston,  in  the  United 
States,  took,  by  the  advice  of  a  quack,  some  pills  of  ela- 
terium  and  rhubarb,  amounting  to  2§  grains  of  the  former 
and  16  of  the  latter.  They  produced  incessant  vomiting 
arid  purging,  and  she  died  in  thirty-six  hours  after  the 
last  pill  was  taken.  On  dissection  the  stomach  and 
bowels  were  found  to  be  inflamed.*  In  this  case  it  was 
the  elaterium  which  destroyed  her,  the  quantity  of  rhubarb 
being  quite  moderate. 

In  Coke’s  c  Reports  ’  a  case  is  mentioned  of  one  Vaux, 
who  recommended  the  use  of  cantharides  to  a  man  who 
died  in  consequence  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  after  taking 
them.  Vaux  was  condemned  to  be  hung,  but  we  do  not 
know  whether  the  sentence  was  carried  into  effect. 

Tobacco,  when  employed  without  discretion,  has  proved 
fatal.  Beck  mentions  the  case  of  a  woman  in  London, 
who  was  persuaded  by  an  empiric  to  use  the  infusion  as 
a  cure  for  worms.  Soon  after  employing  it  as  a  clyster, 
she  was  seized  with  violent  convulsions,  and  died  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Another,  in  Hamburg,  did  the 
same  thing,  and  died  in  three  years.  Dr.  Merriman,  in 
his  notes  upon  Underwood,  mentions  an  instance  where 
stupor,  ending  in  death,  occurred  from  the  incautious 
manner  in  which  a  father  washed  the  head  of  his  child 
with  a  strong  decoction  of  tobacco,  for  the  cure  of  scalled 
head.  Beck  says  that  a  quack  was  tried  in  London,  in 
1826,  for  administering  an  over-dose  of  foxglove.  It  pro¬ 
duced  vomiting,  purging,  lethargy,  and  convulsions,  and 
the  patient  died  in  twenty-two  hours.  He  adds,  that  the 
*  Beck’s  1  Medical  Jurisprudence,’  5th  edition,  p.  829. 


prisoner  was  acquitted  on  the  ground  that  his  advice  had 
been  asked.  Let  us  then  beware  of  asking  the  advice  of 
such  persons ;  let  us  trust  for  protection,  not  to  the  penal 
code,  but  to  common  sense. 

Opiates — that  is,  medicines  containing  opium — are  ex¬ 
tremely  dangerous  remedies  for  young  children;  skilful 
practitioners  prescribe  opium  or  laudanum  with  reluctance 
wnen  the  patient  is  a  baby,  and  the  dose  they  give  is  very 
minute.  But  “  fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread.” 
Dal  by  s  Carminative  and  Godfrey’s  Cordial  are  given  in 
the  nursery  without  scruple  or  hesitation.  Dr.  John 
Clarke,  in  his  ‘  Commentaries  on  the  Diseases  of  Chil¬ 
dren, ’mentions  a  case  where  forty  drops  of  Dalby’s  Car¬ 
minative  destroyed  an  infant.  Dr.  Merriman  mentions 
two  instances  where  children  were  destroyed  by  Godfrey’s 
Cordial,  and  similar  cases  are,  no  doubt,  more  common 
than  is  generally  believed.  Parents  and  nurses,  who 
would  shrink  from  giving  laudanum  under  its  own  name 
to  a  baby  a  month  old,  are  deluded  by  the  names  of  car¬ 
minative,  cordial,  or  soothing  syrup,  and  extinguish  with 
a  heavy  narcotic  the  slender  flame  of  infant  life  ! 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  whole  host  of  advertised  me¬ 
dicines— of  Barclay’s  Antibilious  Pills,  and  Lady  Web¬ 
ster’s  Dinner-Pills,  Ching’s  Worm-Lozenges,*  and  any¬ 
body’s  cough-drops  ?  Why,  that  in  every  case  it  would 
be  better  to  take  a  remedy  for  the  dose  and  preparation 
of  which  some  man  of  sense  and  education  is  responsible. 
If  the  worm-lozenges  should  happen  to  be  made  with  cor¬ 
rosive  sublimate  instead  of  calomel,  if  the  drops  contained 
arsenic  instead  of  squill,  the  answer  your  surviving  friends 
would  get  would  be,  that  the  patent-medicine  dealer  had 
sold  the  preparation  for  thirty  years,  and  never  before 
heard  it  complained  of.  Here,  then,  is  one  great  disad¬ 
vantage — the  composition  of  the  medicine  is  uncertain, 
and  there  is  no  security  against  the  most  extreme  care¬ 
lessness  in  the  manufacture.  Another  disadvantage,  and 
a  thumping  one,  is  that,  in  many  cases  (as  we  have  seen 
in  the  Morisonian  trials),*  the  irregular  practitioner  is 
ignorant  of  the  doses  of  powerful  drugs ;  he  has  never 
heard  of  the  maxim  of  Linnaeus,  that  medicines  and 
poisons  do  not  differ  in  their  qualities,  but  in  their  doses. 
Lastly,  full-grown  quacks  seem  ignorant  of  the  fact  which, 
must  be  familiar  to  every  druggist’s  apprentice  of  six 
months’  standing,  that  diseases  of  the  same  name  require 
very  different  treatment.  Supposing  Balatro’s  drops  to 
benefit  the  languid  cough  of  Smith,  it  does  not  in  the  least 
follow  that  they  will  do  any  good  in  the  inflammatory 
cough  of  Jones;  quite  the  reverse:  they  are  made  with 
squill,  a  heating  substance,  and  will  add  fuel  to  the 
flame.  Can  anybody  with  a  head  on  his  shoulders  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  headache  of  A,  who  got  drunk  yesterday; 
of  B,  who  is  suffering  from  want  of  food ;  of  C,  who  is 
ill  from  wratching  and  anxiety ;  and  of  D,  who  has  had  a 
dangerous  fall,  are  all  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way  ? 
Yet  you  must  believe  that,  if  you  believe  the  advertise¬ 
ments.  Or  what  do  you  think  of  a  man  being  obliged 
to  advertise  continually  that  he  can  cure  cancer  without 
the  knife  ?  For  our  own  parts,  if  we  could  do  this,  far 
from  advertising,  our  only  anxiety  would  be  how  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  superabundant  patients  desirous  to  see  us,  hut 
whom  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  see ;  for,  after  all, 
it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  prescribe  for  more  than  eighty 
or  a  hundred  patients  a-day.  There  is  another  man  who 
professes  to  cure  the  mad,  and  almost  never  fails,  he 
says  ;  he  is  not  quite  a  dead  shot,  hut  has  missed  only 
twelve  times  in  two  thousand;  so  that  he  differs  from 

*  According  to  Gray’s  {  Supplement  to  the  Pharmacopoeia,’ 
Barclay's  antibilious  pills  are  composed  of  extract  of  colocynth, 
lesin  of  jalap,  almond  soap,  guaiacum,  tartar  emetic,  oil  of  juniper, 
oil  of  carraway,  oil  of  rosemary,  and  syrup  of  buckthorn;  Lady 
Webster’s  pills,  of  aloes,  mastich,  red  roses,  and  syrup  of  worm¬ 
wood ;  Ching’s  yellow  worm  lozenges,  of  calomel,  white  sugar, 
mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth,  and  saffron  ;  Ching’s  brown  worm 
lozenges,  of  calomel,  resinous  extract  of  jalap,  white  sugar,  and 
gum  tragacanth, 
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absolute  and  miraculous  perfection  by  less  than  one  per 
cent.  Surely  he  and  the  cancer-curer  ought  to  apply  for 
a  detachment  of  police  to  keep  away  the  mob  of  patients 
from  their  doors.  There  are  two  secrets  worth  knowing 
about  cancer  ;  the  one  is,  that  in  real  cases  of  the  disease 
quacks  have  sometimes  destroyed  life  with  arsenical 
pastes ;  the  other  is,  that  their  reputation  of  curing  it  de¬ 
pends  on  the  malady  having  been  mistaken ;  the  diamond 
ointment  cured  the  cancer,  because  it  existed  only  in 
imagination. 

Let  us,  then,  recommend  our  readers,  if  they  are  in 
want  of  medical  advice,  and  are  placed  in  such  a  position 
that  it  is  impossible  to  procure  that  of  a  regular  prac¬ 
titioner,  rather  to  rely  on  the  commonest  druggist  than  to 


trust  to  newspaper  advertisements  or  lying  handbills. 
The  druggist  may  err,  but  we  know  that  the  sellers  of 
patent  medicines  are  willing  to  deceive. 

Two  more  observations  and  we  have  done.  It  has 
been  the  custom  of  late  for  the  sellers  of  quack  medicines 
to  pay  for  the  insertion  of  puffs  in  newspapers,  and  then 
to  quote  them,  as  if  they  were  the  unbiassed  opinions  of 
the  editors.  Lastly,  country  people  should  be  informed 
that  the  stamp  on  quack  medicines  is  not  any  proof  of 
their  merit ;  it  does  not  show  that  any  man  in  office 
thinks  them  excellent,  or  good,  or  bearable,  but  simply 
shows  that  Government  is  obliged  to  obtain  an  addition 
to  the  revenue  by  one  of  the  least  creditable  of  all 
methods. 


[Portrait  of  Count  Leon  de  Laborde  in  his  travelling  Costume.  (Caramania.)) 
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[Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge.] 


If  we  take  the  increase  of  the  population  at  successive 
periods  as  one  of  the  best  means  of  estimating  the  in¬ 
dustry  and  ingenuity  of  the  English  people,  we  find  that  the 
number  of  inhabitants  in  England  and  Wales  is  now  six 
times  as  large  as  it  was  four  centuries  ago.  At  that 
period  the  exercise  of  the  simplest  arts  sufficed  for 
the  support  of  the  population.  The  increased  secu¬ 
rity  which  the  country  began  to  enjoy  after  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII.  commenced,  by  encouraging  industry, 
tended  to  this  result.  But  without  a  continued  series  of 
improvements  society  cannot  make  progress,  and  the  po¬ 
pulation  must  remain  stationary.  It  would  be  no  more 
possible  with  the  means  that  existed  in  the  fifteenth 
century  to  carry  on  all  the  vast  enterprises  which  now 
exist,  than  it  would  have  been  possible  at  that  period  to 
have  adopted  many  of  our  recent  improvements.  In 
1317,  the  last  year  of  the  long  reign  of  Edward  III., 
according  to  the  best  materials  which  exist  for  such  a 
calculation  (an  account  of  the  produce  of  a  capitation  tax), 
the  population  of  England  and  Wales  amounted  to 
2,500,000.  This  was  no  more  than  54  persons  to  each 
square  mile.  No  part  of  England  now  contains  a  district  so 
thinly  populated.  Westmoreland,  with  its  tracts  of  waste 
land,  has  a  population  of  72  for  each  square  mile  of  its 
area;  the  whole  of  Wales  120  ;  the  district  of  the  Peak 
in  Derbyshire  150  ;  and  Lincolnshire  120.  But  Wales 
has  now  its  iron  and  coal  mines ;  in  the  Peak  there  are 
cotton  manufactories  ;  and  parts  of  Lincolnshire  which 
were  once  almost  constantly  under  water  are  now  covered 
with  crops  of  corn,  and  bear  sheep  and  cattle  on  their 
rich  pastures.  Although  in  1377  we  may  suppose  that 
Von.  VII. 


the  want  of  security  would  have  a  tendency  to  augment 
the  population  of  the  towns,  they  contained  a  very  insig¬ 
nificant  number  of  inhabitants.  The  following  calculation 
is  made  on  the  basis  of  the  sum  produced  by  the  capi¬ 
tation  tax  already  mentioned  : — London  (including,  most 
probably,  both  Westminster  and  Southwark)  had,  as 
was  stated  in  the  last  Supplement,  a  population  of 
about  35,000  persons;  York,  nearly  11,000;  Bristol, 
9500;  Plymouth  and  Coventry,  about  7300  each;  Nor¬ 
wich,  6000  ;  Lincoln  and  Salisbury,  about  5000  each  ; 
Lynn,  about  4700;  Colchester,  4400;  Beverley  and 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  4000  each;  Canterbury,  3900; 
Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  3700;  Oxford,  3600 ;  Gloucester, 
3400 ;  Leicester,  Shrewsbury,  and  Y  armouth,  about 
3000  each;  Hereford,  2800  ;  Ely  and  Cambridge,  2500 
each;  Exeter,  Worcester,  and  Hull,  2300  each;  Ips¬ 
wich,  Northampton,  Nottingham,  and  Winchester,  be¬ 
tween  2100  and  2300  each;  Stamford,  Newark,  Wells, 
Ludlow,  Southampton,  Derby,  Lichfield,  Chichester, 
Boston,  and  Carlisle,  between  1000  and  2000  each; 
and  Rochester,  Bath,  and  Dartmouth,  between  700 
and  900  each.  “Not  a  single  town  is  enumerated 
in  the  counties  of  Cornwall,  Dorset,  Berks,  Buck¬ 
ingham,  Hertford,  Bedford,  Huntingdon,  Rutland, 
Lancaster,  and  Westmoreland ;  and  no  other,  except 
London,  in  those  of  Middlesex  and  Surrey.  Thus  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  map  of  England 
scarcely  exhibited  thirty  towns  containing  above  2000 
inhabitants ;  and  of  these  two  only,  besides  the  capital, 
contained  a  population  of  10,000  each.  The  entire  town 
population  at  this^  time  may  be  set  down  at  about 
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170,000  persons,  or  little  more  than  a  fifteenth  of  the 
general  population  of  the  kingdom.”*  Manchester  and 
its  townships  contained  in  1831  a  much  larger  number 
of  inhabitants  than  that  of  all  the  towns  in  England  in 
1377  put  together ;  and  London,  with  the  five  towns  of 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  and  Bristol, 
and  their  respective  suburbs,  have  now  more  inhabitants 
than  all  England  contained  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  improvements  of  the  last  four  centuries  may 
indeed  rather  be  measured  by  the  growth  of  the  urban  po¬ 
pulation  than  by  the  increase  in  the  total  number  of  inhabi¬ 
tants.  For  the  augmentation  of  the  former  testifies  to  the 
increase  of  the  classes  who  are  engaged  in  a  thousand  dif¬ 
ferent  modes  in  contributing  to  the  production  of  comforts 
and  luxuries.  The  growth  of  towns,  therefore,  since  1377 
offers  striking  evidence  of  national  improvement.  In 
1833  the  population  of  237  municipal  boroughs,  visited 
by  the  Commissioners  of  Corporation  Inquiry,  contained 
a  population  of  2, 028, 513. t  In  1832  there  were  39 
new  boroughs,  not  including  the  metropolitan  boroughs, 
admitted  to  the  privilege  of  sending  members  to  parlia¬ 
ment.  Thirty  of  these  towns  had  each  a  population  ex¬ 
ceeding  18,000 ;  their  average  population  was  38,981, 
and  their  aggregate  population  1,520,265.  The  popu¬ 
lation  of  52  electoral  cities,  towns,  and  boroughs  in 
England  and  Wales,  amounted  to  4,951,053  in  1831  ; 
and  there  are  besides  a^number  of  other  towns,  having 
10,000  inhabitants  and  under,  which  do  not  possess  the 
privilege  of  returning  members.  In  1835-6  the  number 
of  registered  parliamentary  electors  in  the  cities  and 
towns  of  England  was  301,966  ;  and  with  the  exception 
of  some  corporate  places  in  which  the  freemen  have 
votes,  and  two  or  three  towns  where  every  householder  is 
admitted  to  the  suffrage,  all  of  these  parliamentary  electors 
are  occupiers  of  houses  rated  at  the  yearly  value  of  10/. 
or  upwards.  The  actual  rent  of  their  houses  cannot  be 
less  than  6,000,000/.  a  year.  In  1377  the  urban  popu¬ 
lation  did  not  amount  to  the  one-hundredth  part  of  the 
population  of  England,  whereas  now  it  perhaps  exceeds 
one-half  of  the  total  population.  Nearly  three  times  the 
total  number  of  inhabitants  in  England  in  1377  is  now 
distributed  in  towns.  In  any  country  the  more  nearly 
the  population  is  composed  only  of  agriculturists,  the 
further  is  it  removed  from  the  power  of  effecting  grand 
and  varied  improvements.  Its  business  is  to  raise  food ; 
and  in  proportion  to  its  agricultural  advancement  is  the 
increase  of  the  non-agricultural  class,  to  which  all  so¬ 
cieties  have  been  chiefly  indebted  for  their  elevation. 
Before  this  improvement  takes  place,  few  are  in  the 
enjoyment  of  leisure,  but  all  are  engaged  in  one  descrip¬ 
tion  of  employment ;  while  in  the  latter  state  numbers  of 
individuals  are  enabled  to  direct  their  talents  to  other 
pursuits.  In  England  the  latter  class  has  been  con¬ 
stantly  increasing,  and  hence  our  pre-eminent  position 
amongst  civilized  countries. 

A  glance  at  the  provincial  towns  will  afford  ample  proof 
that  in  England  public  improvements  are  not  confined  to 
the  metropolis.  Changes  have  taken  place  in  them  all 
which  are  in  some  respects  more  striking  than  those  which 
the  metropolis  itself  has  witnessed.  Their  general  muni¬ 
cipal  constitution  claims  attention  first.  The  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  under  which  twenty  gentlemen  of  high  character 
proceeded,  in  1833,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  muni¬ 
cipal  corporations,  presented  a  Report,  signed  by  sixteen 
of  them,  in  which  they  expressed  their  opinions  that  these 
institutions  “  must  be  thoroughly  reformed”  before  they 
could  become  “useful  and  efficient  instruments  of  local  go¬ 
vernment.”  In  1835  the  act  “  to  provide  for  the  Regulation 
of  Municipal  Corporations  in  England  and  Wales  ”  was 
passed.  J  Instead  of  a  self-elected  municipal  council,  this 

*  ‘  Pictorial  History  of  England,’  vol.  ii.,  book  v.,  chap,  vii.; 

“  History  of  the  Condition  of  the  People,”  p.  268-9. 

t  ‘  Report  of  Commissioners,’  1835. 

*  5  and  6  Will.  IV..  c.  76. 


act  created  a  new  constituency,  consisting  of  all  persons  of 
full  age  occupying  shops,  warehouses,  or  houses,  in  each 
corporate  borough.  The  ruling  body  is  termed  the  council, 
and  is  composed  of  the  councillors,  the  aldermen,  and  the 
mayor.  The  burgesses  elect  the  councillors,  and  the  latter 
elect  the  aldermen  out  of  their  own  body.  The  mayor  or 
head  of  the  corporate  body  is  elected  by  the  council,  also 
from  their  own  body ;  so  that  every  member  finds  his  v/ay 
into  office  by  the  direct  influence  of  the  popular  voice,  his 
station  merely  being  determined  by  the  members  of  the 
council.  The  appointment  and  superintendence  of  the 
police,  the  lighting  and  paving  of  streets,  the  local  admi¬ 
nistration  of  justice,  and  other  useful  objects,  are  best 
carried  into  operation  by  a  constituted  body  representing 
the  wants,  feelings,  and  interests  of  each  community. 
The  act  above  alluded  to  contains  provisions  for  assigning 
a  commission  of  the  peace  to  boroughs,  and  borough  jus¬ 
tices  are  not  required  to  have  any  property  qualification 
by  estate ;  and  also  entitles  boroughs  to  separate  courts  of 
quarter-sessions.  Courts  for  settling  small  debts  already 
existed.  These,  with  the  power  of  levying  a  rate,  are  the 
highest  prerogatives  of  self-government.  The  larger  bo¬ 
roughs  are  divided  into  wards,  and  the  burgesses  residing  in 
each  elect  councillors  for  their  own  ward.  The  borough  of 
Liverpool  is  divided  into  sixteen  wards,  represented  by 
42  councillors  and  16  aldermen.  Some  towns  are  divided 
into  only  two  wards.  The  smallest  number  of  which 
the  ruling  body  in  any  borough  is  composed  consists  of 
the  mayor,  4  aldermen,  and  12  councillors,  and  such  bo¬ 
roughs  are  not  divided  into  wards.  The  burgesses  of 
Bristol,  Leeds,  and  Norwich  elect  48  councillors;  those 
of  Hull,  Leicester,  Newcastle,  and  Portsmouth,  42 ;  of 
Coventry,  Derby,  Exeter,  Macclesfield,  Plymouth,  Pres¬ 
ton,  and  York,  36  ;  and  the  number  of  aldermen  in  each 
of  the  above  places  paries  from  12  to  16.  In  the  178 
boroughs  whose  municipal  constitution  was  revised  by  5 
and  6  Will.  IV.,  c.  76,  there  are  178  chief  officers,  called 
mayors,  bailiffs,  or  portreeves,  as  the  case  may  be,  1074 
aldermen,  and  3184  councillors;  making  a  total  of  4436 
individuals.  The  career  thus  opened  to  intelligent  and 
public-spirited  men — the  stimulus  applied  to  public 
virtue — the  opportunities  of  good  presented — the  habits 
and  capacity  for  business  created  ; — these  render  the 
Municipal  Reform  Act  one  of  the  most  valuable  and 
essential  renovations  and  improvements  of  the  age.  Any 
one  who  has  watched  with  attention  the  proceedings  of 
the  new  municipal  bodies  will  acknowledge  that,  gene¬ 
rally  speaking,  their  acts  are  characterized  by  good  sense 
and  good  feeling.  The  large  towns  of  Manchester,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  and  Bolton,  have  just  been  incorporated  under 
the  act,  and  other  towns  may  obtain  a  charter  of  incor¬ 
poration  by  petition.  At  Sheffield  neither  the  party  for 
nor  that  against  a  charter  of  incorporation  ’has  such  a 
majority  as  to  allow  of  the  privilege  being  granted. 
In  large  towns  which  are  not  incorporated  various  expe¬ 
dients  are  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  municipal  government.  There  are  Commission¬ 
ers  for  Paving,  for  Lighting,  for  General  Improvements, 
for  Widening  Streets,  and  a  variety  of  other  objects.  The 
authority  under  which  they  act  is  a  General  Improvement 
Act,  or  Local  Police  Act,  or  sometimes  there  are  several 
acts  constituting  each  commission.  Under  a  single  act, 
a  number  of  commissioners  are  appointed,  who  are  divided 
into  committees,  each  of  which  takes  in  hand  a  special 
department  of  municipal  business,  its  proceedings  being 
under  the  general  control  of  the  municipal  body.  But  it 
may  be  stated  that  under  this  form  of  municipal  govern¬ 
ment  it  usually  happens  that  there  is  a  constant  tendency 
towards  the  management  of  local  business  getting  into  the 
hands  of  a  small  knot  of  individuals,  while  the  majority 
keep  aloof.  But  when  the  public  voice  calls  forth  the 
most  eligible  members  from  the  mass  of  any  community, 
and  places  under  their  control  all  the  most  important  in¬ 
terests  of  a  public  nature,  their  proceedings  become  more 
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imposing  and  excite  more  general  attention.  A  public 
body,  consisting  of  from  forty  to  sixty  individuals,  annu¬ 
ally  recruited  by  elections,  in  which  the  vote  of  nearly 
every  householder  has  its  influence,  keeps  up  a  degree  of 
public  spirit  which  is  in  the  highest  degree  beneficial  to 
the  community.  The  municipal  corporations  are  in  fact 
“  the  mirror  of  the  constitution.”  Of  all  the  changes 
which  have  been  made  of  late  years,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  rank  very  highly  the  improvement  of  municipal  go¬ 
vernment. 

The  Supply  of  Water  would  be  an  object  of  attention 
in  towns  long  before  the  paving  of  streets  was  considered 
necessary.  Water  must  have  been  procured  by  artificial 
means  wherever  it  did  not  flow  in  some  natural  channel ; 
and  in  the  first  instance  it  must  have  been  drawn  from 
wells.  To  raise  water  by  more  complicated  machinery  was 
a  later  improvement  ;  and  this  was  succeeded  by  laying 
pipes  or  ducts  to  distribute  it  into  different  parts  of  the 
town.  Then  came  the  present  mode  of  raising  water  by 
still  more  ingenious  means  to  a  level  from  which  it  may 
be  conducted  into  dwelling-houses,  and  a  dressing-room 
is  supplied  as  easily  as  the  ground-floor.  A  deficient 
supply  of  water  is  more  strongly  indicative  of  the  back¬ 
ward  state  of  a  town  than  perhaps  any  other  circum¬ 
stance;  for,  with  proper  energy,  the  evil  may  always  be 
remedied.  At  Leeds  waterworks  have  existed  since  1694, 
and  steps  have  been  recently  taken  for  improving  the 
supply.  At  Liverpool  an  attempt  was  made  in  1109  to 
bring  water  into  the  town  in  wooden  troughs,  but  the 
project  failed  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  year  1800  that  n 
full  supply  was  obtained  through  the  exertions  of  two  se¬ 
parate  companies.  The  supply  of  water  not  being 
generally  dependent,  to  so  great  an  extent,  upon  co-ope¬ 
ration,  there  are  many  towns  well  paved  and  lighted  which 
are  without  public  waterworks. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  several  local  acts  were  ob¬ 
tained  for  Paving  the  Streets  of  provincial  towns ;  but 
until  the  following  century  the  applications  to  the  legis¬ 
lature  for  acts  of  this  description  were  but  few.  The 
streets  of  every  market-town  of  any  consideration  are  now 
pitched,  and  the  pathways  flagged  or  more  carefully 
pitched  than  the  carriage-way.  However,  not  only  in 
the  largest  provincial  towns,  but  in  many  parts  of  the 
metropolis,  the  mode  of  pitching  the  carriage-way  seems 
to  be  unscientific ;  constant  repairs  are  rendered  neces¬ 
sary,  and  a  heavy  expenditure  of  local  rates  is  the  result. 
The  sewerage  is  also  frequently  defective,  and  this  may 
be  said  of  many  towns  of  the  first  class. 

The  present  mode  of  Lighting  Streets  is  one  of  the 
greatest  public  improvements  of  modern  times.  The 
effect  of  lighting  every  dark  alley  with  a  brilliant 
flame  of  gas  has  given  security  to  property,  and  driven 
vice  and  immorality  from  the  public  street  into  greater 
obscurity.  The  progress  was,  from  candles  fixed  in 
lanthorns  and  hung  at  the  door  of  each  householder, 
to  oil-lamps  scattered  at  a  great  distance  from  each  other, 
and  which  only  made  the  darkness  more  visible.  One 
of  the  duties  of  the  wardmote  inquest  of  the  city  of 
London  in  1650  was  <c  to  enquire  if  any  neglecteth  to 
hang  a  lanthorn  at  his  door  with  a  candle  therein  burning, 
after  the  usage  of  the  season  of  the  year  appointed.”  In 
1690  this  order  was  renewed.  Housekeepers  were  to 
keep  a  lanthorn  lighted  from  dark  till  twelve  o’clock. 
At  this  period  lamps  with  cotton  wicks  were  also  used 
in  the  public  streets.  When  the  city  of  London  was  first 
lighted  by  contractors,  those  householders  who  hung  out 
a  lanthorn  and  candle  were  exempted  from  contributing 
to  the  expense  of  the  public  lamps.  In  1136  the  city 
authorities  were  compelled  to  apply  for  an  act  to  enable 
them  to  light  the  city  in  a  better  manner.  Other  places 
can  scarcely  be  expected  to  have  been  in  advance  of  the 
metropolis.  Birmingham  was  lighted  for  the  first  time 
in  1133  with  100  oil  lamps.  In  1198  Boulton  and 
Watt  introduced  gas  into  their  workshops  at  Soho, 


and  their  example  was  soon  followed  in  the  factories 
in  the  large  manufacturing  towns.  The  first  appli¬ 
cation  of  gas  to  lighting  the  public  streets  took  place 
in  1807,  and  Pall-Mall  was  for  several  years  the  only 
part  of  London  which  was  thus  illuminated.  Ten  years 
afterwards  the  improvement  had  found  its  way  into  se¬ 
veral  of  the  large  towns,  and  the  old  oil  lamps  were  laid 
aside.  In  1811  gas-works  were  erected  at  Manchester 
by  the  Commissioners  of  Police.  In  1818  a  company 
was  incorporated  for  lighting  Liverpool  with  gas.  In 
1818  subscriptions  were  entered  into  for  lighting  Leeds 
with  gas ;  and  in  1819  a  gas  company  was  established  at 
Bristol.  Until  the  introduction  of  gas  many  small  towns 
had  never  been  lighted  at  all ;  but  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  first  the  great  towns,  then  those  of  the  second  and 
third  class,  and  lastly,  towns  with  a  population  of  two  or 
three  thousand,  have  been  lighted  with  coal-gas.  Many 
towns  are  now  supplied  with  gas  by  two  or  more  separate 
companies.  During  the  present  autumn  Kirkwall  in  the 
Orkneys  has  been  lighted  with  gas,  and  thus  an  im¬ 
provement  involving  a  considerable  outlay  of  capital,  and 
the  constant  superintendence  of  some  person  pos¬ 
sessing  a  certain  extent  of  scientific  acquirements,  and 
which  depends  upon  public  spirit  for  its  support, 
travels  from  the  centre  to  the  remotest  extremities  of  the 
empire. 

The  following  is  a  classification  of  the  Improvement 
Bills  which  have  been  passed  in  the  ten  years  from  1829 
to  1838  inclusive.  Under  the  head  ‘  General  Improve¬ 
ments  ’  are  included  acts  for  paving,  cleansing,  lighting, 
and  watching  towns ;  and  under  that  of  ‘  Municipal 
Regulation  ’  are  comprised  acts  for  improving  local  courts, 
and  for  regulating  markets,  fairs,  and  other  local 
matters. 

General  Improvement  ...  79 

Bridges,  County-halls,  Market-places, 

Churches,  Cemeteries,  &c.  ,  .  134 

*Gas  and  Water  works  ...  72 

Municipal  Regulation  ...  87 

•  _ 

Total  ...  372 

If  the  provincial  organization  were  rendered  still  more 
perfect,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  imperial  legis¬ 
lature  might,  under  some  regulations,  be  relieved  from 
the  consideration  of  the  details  involved  in  these  local 
acts. 

In  1818  an  act  was  passed,!  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Million  Act,  as  it  placed  that  sum  in  the 
hands  of  commissioners  for  the  purpose  of  building  New 
Churches.  Under  this  act  225  churches  and  episcopal 
chapels  have  been  erected.  Besides  these  a  number  of 
churches  have  been  erected  with  the  funds  arising  from 
First  Fruits  and  Tenths,  also  by  diocesan  and  other  church¬ 
building  societies,  and  by  private  munificence.  A  society 
at  Birmingham  has  raised  12,000/.  for  this  object,  and 
its  funds  are  still  increasing.  At  Leeds  large  sums  have 
been  raised  for  a  similar  purpose,  and  in  a  small  country 
town  about  1200/.  has  been  raised  by  a  bazaar  to 
build  a  new  church.  Similar  exerions  have  been  made,  or 
are  at  present  making,  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  A 
drawback  of  the  duty  is  allowed  on  building  materials 
employed  in  churches  and  episcopal  chapels ,  and 
since  lSl 7  the  sum  of  110,561/.  has  been  allowed  on 
609  new  or  enlarged  edifices.  Most  of  the  large  towns 
contain  several  new  churches,  built  within  the  last  twenty 
years;  and  in  smaller  towns  there  is  at  least  one.  In 
the  last  ten  years  56  new  churches  have  been  consecrated 
in  the  diocese  of  Winchester,  and  between  200  and  300 
churches  have  been  enlarged  or  improved.  The  present 
Bishop  of  London,  while  Bishop  of  Chester,  consecrated 
21  churches  in  that  diocese  from  the  year  1824  to  1828; 

*  Many  of  the  Acts  for  General  Improvement  enable  munici¬ 
pal  bodies  to  levy  water  and  gas  raxes. 

•i  58  Geo.  III.,  c.  45. 
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and  since  his  appointment  to  the  see  of  London,  in  the 
latter  year,  he  has  consecrated  57  churches,  and  26 
others  are  now  in  progress.  The  Bishop  of  Chester, 
during  the  ten  years  of  his  episcopate,  has  consecrated 
103  churches ;  and  for  the  last  three  years  the  sum 
employed  in  building  new  churches  in  his  diocese  has 
averaged  50,000/.  a  year.  We  give  a  specimen  of  one 
of  the  new  churches  in  page  506.  It  is  in  the  style  of 
the  third  period  of  pointed  architecture,  and  cost  7600/., 
of  which  2000/.  was  raised  by  the  inhabitants  of  Yar¬ 
mouth  and  the  neighbourhood.  With  a  love  for  ancient 
remains  which  is  highly  creditable,  several  of  our  most 
interesting  ecclesiastical  structures  have  been  renovated 
and  restored.  The  Abbey  Church  at  Bath,  a  view  of 
which  is  given  in  page  506,  is  an  example.  There  are 
about  12,000  churches  and  episcopal  chapels  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  number  of  places  of  worship  belonging  to 
other  religious  denominations  is  about  9000.  The  great 
majority  of  the  latter  have  been  erected  within  the 
present  century  ;  the  number  of  chapels  in  towns  of  the 
first  class  being  generally  from  thirty  to  forty ;  and  in  a 
town  containing  a  population  of  10,000  there  will  usually 
be  five  or  six  chapels.  Some  of  the  large  chapels  are 
capable  of  holding  3000  persons.  But  the  population 


has  increased  so  rapidly,  that  the  number  of  religious 
edifices  is  still  far  from  having  been  proportionately  ex¬ 
tended.  Additional  accommodation  has  been  provided 
in  churches  since  1818  for  about  600,000  persons  ;  but  in 
the  dioceses  of  Chester,  and  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  and  in 
the  province  of  York,  there  are  districts  containing  a  po¬ 
pulation  of  1,500,000,  in  which  church  accommodation 
exists  for  only  174,000,  being  in  some  instances  only 
sufficient  for  one-thirtieth  of  the  population. 

All  the  old  moot-halls  and  town-halls  in  nearly  every 
large  town  have  disappeared  within  the  last  few  years,  and 
have  been  replaced  by  new  Municipal  Buildings,  some 
of  which  are  on  a  really  splendid  scale.  The  cost  of 
erecting  the  new  Town-Hall  at  Manchester  has  been 
50,000/.  The  Town- Hall  at  Birmingham  is  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  edifice  of  the  Corinthian  order  :  an  engraving  and 
description  of  this  building  will  be  found  in  the  ‘  Penny 
Magazine,’  No.  142.  The  interior  length  of  the  hall  is 
140  feet,  width  65  feet,  and  height  65  feet.  In  other 
places,  the  chief  municipal  edifice  is  on  a  proportionate 
scale.  The  design  of  other  recently  erected  public  build¬ 
ings  is  generally  of  a  superior  character.  These  are 
exchange  or  commercial  rooms,  and  banks,  literary  in¬ 
stitutions,  museums,  and  schools,  theatres,  and  concert 


[Victoria  Rooms,  Bristol.] 


and  assembly  rooms,  news-rooms  and  libraries,  and  infir¬ 
maries,  hospitals  and  asylums.  In  nearly  every  instance 
all  the  buildings  for  these  various  purposes  are  of  recent 
date;  a  town-hall,  theatre,  and  assembly-room  having 
previously  been  almost  the  only  public  edifices  which  the 
habits  and  manners  of  the  provincial  towns  demanded. 
The  variety  of  objects  which  the  public  buildings  in 
these  towns  are  now  intended  to  comprise  is  in  itself  an 
indication  of  improvement.  The  Victoria  Rooms,  Bristol, 
and  the  New  Buildings,  Derby  (in  this  and  the  following 
pages),  are  the  latest  examples  of  improvements  of  this  class 
which  are  taking  place  in  the  provincial  towns.  The 
Bristol  rooms  contain  accommodation  for  business  and 
festivity.  The  columns  of  the  Corinthian  portico  are  30 
feet  high,  and  the  grand  hall  is  117  feet  long,  55  feet  wide, 
and  48  feet  high,  being  more  spacious  than  Freemason’s 
Hall,  London,  which  is  only  92  feet  by  43  feet.  The  new 
buildings,  Derby,  comprise  the  post-office,  a  news-room  and 
reading-room,  a  museum,  and  music-room,  which  latter  is 
68  feet  by  30  feet.  The  building  presents  two  facades,  one 
of  98  feet  and  the  other  of  185  feet.  The  sculptures 
represent  a  Greek  procession.  The  extensive  and  splendid 


market  accommodation  in  Liverpool  and  Newcastle  is 
superior  to  that  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  buildings  are 
of  unrivalled  proportions ;  those  of  Birmingham  are  also 
very  fine. 

For  Educational  purposes  there  are  the  Proprietary 
and  Collegiate  Schools,  which  have  all  been  founded 
within  the  last  ten  years.  The  College  at  Bristol,  founded 
in  1830  by  a  proprietary  body,  is  intended  to  afford  a 
classical  and  scientific  education  to  the  youth  of  the  town, 
without  rendering  it  necessary  for  them  to  quit  their 
homes.  A  junior  department  is  annexed  to  the  institu¬ 
tion.  The  Wakefield  or  West-Riding  Proprietary  School, 
containing  accommodation  for  100  boarders,  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  and  under  masters,  was  opened  in  August,  1834, 
and  is  at  present  attended  by  upwards  of  200  pupils. 
At  Hull  there  are  two  proprietary  schools,  the  Hull  Col¬ 
lege,  erected  chiefly  by  the  Dissenters,  and  the  Kingston 
College  by  members  of  the  Established  Church.  They 
are  each  attended  by  upwards  of  100  pupils,  and  both 
have  preparatory  schools  in  connexion  with  them.  At 
Sheffield  there  are  two  proprietary  schools,  one  intended 
for  youths  whose  parents  belong  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
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land,  and  the  other,  which  is  under  the  superintendence 
of  Conference,  has  been  founded  by  the  Wesleyan  Metho¬ 
dists.  The  proprietors  of  the  former  (the  Collegiate 
School)  have  already  established  four  exhibitions  of  25/. 
each,  tenable  for  four  years,  for  boys  going  from  the 
school  to  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and 
an  annual  prize  of  25/.  is  given  to  the  first  boy  of  his 
year  who  is  not  proceeding  to  a  university.  At  Hud¬ 
dersfield  there  are  two  proprietary  schools,  and  at  Leices¬ 
ter  two,  one  at  each  place  established  by  Churchmen  and 
one  chiefly  by  Dissenters.  The  Leicester  and  Leicestershire 
School,  belonging  to  the  Dissenters,  is  remarkable  for  a 
bold  Tuscan  portico,  and  the  Collegiate  School  is  in  the 
Tudor  style.  They  are  each  designed  for  300  boys,  and 
have  spacious  residences  for  the  masters  attached  to  them. 
Since  the  spirited  restoration  of  the  Grammar  School  of 
King  Edward  VI.,  at  Birmingham,  it  may  be  classed 
with  these  recent  institutions.  There  are  eleven  pro¬ 
prietary  schools  in  connexion  with  King’s  College,  London. 
These  schools  will  doubtless  be  the  means  of  effecting 
improvements  in  the  common  system  of  boarding-school 
education.  They  may  be  said  to  have  originated  out  of 
the  excitement  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
London  University  College  and  King’s  College.  The 
public  establishments  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  for  the  blind,  are  all  of  recent  existence.  For 
the  deaf  and  dumb  the  first  school  was  opened  in  London 
in  1792,  and  was  followed  by  the  establishment  of  similar 
schools  at  Birmingham  in  1814,  at  Manchester  in  1824, 
Liverpool  in  1825,  Exeter  in  1827,  and  Doncaster  (for, 
Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire)  in  1829.  The  first  school 
for  the  blind  in  England  was  established  at  Liverpool  in 
1791.  An  asylum  for  the  blind  was  formed  at  Bristol 
in  1793,  a  school  for  the  indigent  blind  in  London,  in 
1739,  a  hospital  and  school  for  the  indigent  blind  at 
Norwich  in  1805,  the  Yorkshire  Asylum  for  the  Blind  in 
1835,  and  the  Manchester  Asylum  for  the  Blind  in  the 
same  year.  For  the  latter  establishment  the  sum  of 
10,000/.  was  raised  by  donations  and  subscriptions,  in 
addition  to  a  bequest  of  20,000/.  which  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  made.  Sunday-schools,  national  and  Lancas- 
terian  schools,  and  infant-schools,,  especially  the  latter, 
mark  the  progressive  course  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
education. 

The  establishment  of  Provincial  Schools  of  Medicine 
has  proved  a  most  successful  attempt  to  render  the  large 


provincial  towns  centres  of  professional  knowledge.  A 
these  institutions  lectures  are  delivered  on  anatomy,  phy¬ 
siology  and  pathology,  on  the  principles  and  practice  of 
medicine  and  surgery,  and  on  botany,  chemistry,  and 
forensic  medicine.  There  are  also  anatomical  demon¬ 
strations  and  clinical  lectures  on  medical  and  surgical 
cases.  .  The  College  of  Surgeons  and  the  Apothecaries’ 
Company  are  responsible  for  the  competency  of  the  lec¬ 
turers.  An  attendance  upon  the  lectures  diminishes  the 
time  which  a  medical  student  is  required  to  spend  at  the 
hospitals  in  London  ;  the  certificate  which  he  brings 
with  him  from  the  provincial  school  conferring  the 
same  qualifications  for  examination  as  certificates  from 
the  medical  schools  of  the  metropolis.  Instead  of  coming- 
up  raw  and  uninstructed  in  the  theory  of  his  profession, 
the  student  is  at  once  placed  in  a  situation  which  enables 
him  to  derive  the  greatest  advantage  in  the  larger 
sphere  which  the  medical  schools  of  London  open  to  him. 
The  character  of  the  profession  in  the  towns  in  which 
recognise^,  schools  of  medicine  exist  has  been  raised,  and 
they  present  an  admirable  opportunity  to  its  members  to 
increase  their  usefulness  and  to  stimulate  their  talents.  The 
first  provincial  school  of  medicine  and  surgery  was  esta¬ 
blished  at  Manchester  in  1825.  There  are  now  similar 
schools  at  Birmingham, Bristol,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Hull,  Not¬ 
tingham,  Newcastle,  and  Liverpool.  Connected  with  them 
are  libraries  and  medico-chirurgical  societies  for  students, 
and  museums  of  natural  and  morbid  structure.  I n  page 
508  we  have  given  a  view  of  the  Medical  Institution  at 
Liverpool.  The  style  is  plain  Grecian-Ionic  :  it  contains 
a  lecture-room,  committee-room,  and  library,  and  three 
rooms  appropriated  as  a  museum. 

Within  a  very  recent  date  Public  or  Subscription 
Libraries  and  News-Rooms  were  the  only  institutions 
which  the  provincial  towns  possessed  that  could  be  said 
to  have  been  directly  connected  with  intellectual  objects. 
Some  of  the  libraries  in  the  large  towns  now  contain  very 
valuable  collections  of  books.  The  Leeds  Public  Library 
was  founded  in  1768,  on  the  recommendation  of  Dr. 
Priestley.  At  Birmingham  the  old  library  contains 
17,000  volumes,  and  is  supported  by  about  600  annual 
subscribers  at  1/.  each,  and  the  new  library  has  4000 
volumes,  and  360  annual  subscribers.  The  Bristol 
library,  established  in  1772,  contains  about  19,000  vo¬ 
lumes,  having  been  assisted  with  a  gift  of  2000  volumes 
by  the  city ;  it  is  supported  by  about  300  annual  sub- 
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scribers,  at  1/.  11*.  6d.  each.  The  Liverpool  library 
was  established  in  1770;  and  the  Manchester  library, 
which  possesses  above  16,000  volumes,  in  1765.  A 
second  library  was  established  in  1702.  The  Portico,  in 
the  same  place,  combines  the  advantages  of  a  news-room 
and  library,  and  was  erected  in  1805  at  a  cost  of  7000/. 
Within  the  last  three  or  four  years,  a  library  of  foreign 
works  has  been  established  at  Manchester.  There  is  also 
a  law  library ;  and  the  professional  gentlemen  at  Bristol 
and  several  other  places  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  similar 
institution.  In  many  of  the  smaller  towns  public  libraries 
were  established  as  early  as  at  Leeds  and  other  large 
places  ;  but  scarcely  any  of  them  were  commenced  before 
the  reign  of  George  III.  The  publications  which  have 
appeared  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Record  Com¬ 
missioners  are  frequently  to  be  found  in  the  libraries  of 
very  small  towns,  having  been  presented  by  the  govern¬ 
ment.  In  a  community  which  is  not  sufficiently  large  to 
pay  the  rent  of  rooms  and  the  salary  of  a  librarian,  there 
are  book  societies  :  new  works,  after  circulating  a  certain 
time,  are  divided  amongst  the  members.  In  the  largest 
towns  there  are  usually  two  or  three  news-rooms,  in  each 
of  which  from  300  to  600  or  700  newspapers  per  week 
are  received,  including  from  30  to  100  copies  of  the 
London  daily  papers ;  and  there  is  perhaps  not  a  town 
of  2000  inhabitants  which  has  not  its  news-room  on  a 
smaller  scale.  The  News-room  at  Leicester,  given  in 
page  508,  displays  the  rich  Ionic  style.  It  contains  a 
library,  news-room,  reading-room  for  periodicals,  and 
apartments  for  the  librarian.  The  library  is  60  feet  long 
and  30  wide,  and  it  is  30  feet  high,  or  41  feet  to  the 
lantern  by  which  it  is  lighted. 


[New  Church,  Yarmouth.] 


It  is  only  within  the  last  twenty  years,  with  two  or 
three  exceptions,  that  institutions  for  promoting  supple¬ 
mentary  education  have  been  established,  such  as  lite¬ 
rary  and  philosophical  societies,  lyceums,  and  other  asso¬ 
ciations  connected  with  science,  literature,  and  art.  The 
Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  esta¬ 


blished  in  1781,  has  published  several  volumes  of  ‘Me¬ 
moirs,’  which  are  highly  esteemed.  The  Manchester 
Royal  Institution  was  founded  in  1823,  with  a  view  of 
diffusing  a  taste  for  art,  by  the  formation  of  a  gallery  of 
sculpture  and  painting,  and  of  encouraging  literary  and 
scientific  pursuits  by  facilitating  the  delivery  of  courses 
of  lectures :  the  hall  of  the  institution  cost  32,000/.  The 
Athenaeum  at  Manchester  is  an  edifice  of  still  more  recent 
erection,  from  designs  by  Mr.  C.  Barry ;  it  contains  two 
lecture-rooms,  one  of  which  can  accommodate  600  per¬ 
sons,  several  class  and  committee  rooms,  also  a  coffee- 
room  and  a  smoking-room.  .In  1812,  a  literary  and 
philosophical  society  was  established  at  Liverpool ;  and 
in  1817,  at  the  same  place,  the  Royal  Institution  was  in¬ 
corporated,  which  contains  a  library,  museum,  labora¬ 
tory,  lecture-rooms,  and  news-room.  The  Leeds  Literary 
and  Philosophical  Society  was  established  in  1820,  and 
at  present  consists  of  about  300  members.  The  Leeds 
Literary  Institution,  consisting  of  500  members,  has  been 
established  within  the  last  four  years.  It  possesses  a 
large  reading-room,  an  extensive  library,  a  collection  of 
philosophical  apparatus,  and  frequent  lectures  are  deli¬ 
vered.  At  Bristol  an  institution  of  similar  character 
was  opened  in  1823,  which  contains  a  reading-room, 
library,  and  a  very  interesting  museum.  The  smaller 
towns  have  now  their  lyceums,  and  in  those  which  are 
too  small  to  have  a  permanent  literary  or  scientific  asso¬ 
ciation  lectures  are  frequently  delivered.  In  most  in¬ 
stances  in  which  societies  of  this  class  have  existed  for 
three  or  four  years,  even  in  towns  of  small  size,  they 
have  been  enabled  to  erect  a  building  for  their  accommo¬ 
dation,  which  has  cost  from  1200/.  to  2000/.  The  Cam¬ 
bridge  Fitzwilliam  Museum  (page  50 1 ),  for  the  reception  of 
books  and  works  of  art,  may  be  regarded  as  a  specimen 
of  such  buildings  as  the  Manchester  Institution.  One 
of  the  most  valuable  class  of  institutions  which  has 
arisen  within  the  last  few  years  have  been  the  Me¬ 
chanics’  Institutes,  Mechanics’  and  Apprentices’  Libraries, 
and  other  establishments  for  affording  instruction  and  in¬ 
tellectual  advantages  to  the  working  classes.  An  Arti- 
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sans’  Library  was  established  at  Birmingham  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century ;  but  until  1820, 
or  two  or  three  years  afterwards,  it  stood  alone.  In  1822 
a  Mechanics’  and  Apprentices’  Library  was  established 
at  Liverpool,  by  Mr.  Egerton  Smith  ;  and  in  1824  seve¬ 
ral  benevolent  ladies  of  the  same  place  formed  a  library 
for  female  apprentices  and  young  women  who  maintain 
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themselves.  The  Bristol  Mechanics’  Institute  was  founded 
in  1823 ;  that  of  Manchester  in  1824. 

In  the  Mechanics’  Institutes  teachers  are  paid  to 
give  instruction  in  the  evenings  in  elementary  education 
and  the  arts  of  design,  and  scientific  and  general  informa¬ 
tion  is  communicated  in  lectures.  At  the  Manchester  In¬ 
stitute  above  200/.  is  paid  yearly  to  teachers,  and  the 
annual  expense  of  the  lecture  department  is  from  250/.  to 
300/.,  80  or  90  lectures  being  given  in  the  course  of  a 
year.  From  250/.  to  300/.  is  expended  in  the  purchase 
of  books  ;  and  the  number  of  books  issued  for  perusal  ex¬ 
ceeds  40,000  a  year.  Attached  to  the  Mechanics’  Institutes 
of  Liverpool  and  Manchester  there  are  excellent  day- 
schools,  that  at  Manchester  being  attended  by  above  300 
children,  many  of  whose  parents  are  members  of  the  In¬ 
stitute.  Under  one  form  or  other  institutions  of  this  class 
are  to  be  found  in  every  market-town  excepting  those 
of  the  smallest  class,  and  they  have  been  established 
in  many  of  the  latter.  In  1837  thirteen  of  the  Me¬ 
chanics’  Institutes  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
were  formed  into  a  union  to  embrace  the  following 
objects : — 1st,  the  interchange  of  opinion  and  advice 
on  the  local  management  of  Mechanics’  Institutes,  and 
the  consequent  rapid  diffusion  of  improved  methods; 
and  2nd,  the  procuring  of  first-rate  lectures  on  scientific 
subjects,  systematically  arranged,  and  subordinate  to  each 
other,  so  as  to  present  a  connected  and  comprehensive  view 
of  each,  at  a  much  lower  pecuniary  cost  than  can  be 
done  by  isolated  engagements.  This  admirable  plan 
originated  with  Mr.  C.  Baker,  of  Doncaster,  and  was 
brought  forward  at  Leeds  by  Mr.  E.  Baines,  jun.  There 
is  no  doubt  of  its  working  well  in  all  populous  districts. 
As  indicative  of  the  Improvement  of  the  Public  Taste 
in  the  provinces,  we  may  allude  to  the  periodical  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  pictures  at  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Birmingham, 
Leeds,  Bristol,  and  Newcastle ;  the  splendid  musical  fes¬ 
tivals  of  York,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Gloucester,  and 
several  other  large  towns,  and  the  formation  of  botanic 
and  horticultural  gardens  and  cemeteries.  At  Liverpool 
a  permanent  gallery  of  modern  art  is  likely  to  be  imme¬ 
diately  commenced,  and  at  York  there  is  to  be  a  public 
academy  for  the  study  of  the  elegant .  and  useful  arts. 
The  receipts  at  the  musical  festivals  in  some  of  the  above 
places  often  exceed  20,000/.,  which,  after  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  expenses,  is  distributed  to  the  principal  local 
charities.  A  botanic  garden,  occupying  five  acres,  was 
formed  at  Hull  in  1811,  and  there  are  now  public  gardens 
at  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  and  several  other 
places.  They  usually  originate  in  a  company  of  share¬ 
holders,  and  do  not  prove  a  bad  investment.  The  exhi¬ 
bitions  of  fruit  and  flowers  by  the  Horticultural  Societies 
established  in  nearly  every  town  in  England  are  most 
agreeable  proofs  of  the  beneficial  direction  of  the  public 
taste.  The  Sheffield  Horticultural  Society  has  awarded 
prizes  of  the  value  of  1 50/.  at  one  of  its  exhibitions  :  they 
consisted  of  silver  cups  of  the  value  of  5/.,  10/.,  and  15/., 
and  smaller  prizes  in  money,  and  the  competition  was 
opened  to  exhibitors  from  any  part  of  the  country.  At 
Liverpool  there  are  zoological  gardens-,  and  zoological  and 
botanical  gardens  are  at  present  forming  at  Leeds,  for 
which  purpose  a  capital  of  20,000/.  has  been  raised,  in 
shares  of  10/.  each.  The  Natural  History  Societies 
of  Manchester,  Newcastle,  and  several  other  places, 
with  their  interesting  museums,  may  also  here  be 
mentioned  as  highly  creditable  to  the  intelligence 
of  the  communities  by  which  they  are  supported. 
The  first  provincial  cemetery,  on  a  plan  resembling 
that  of  Pere  la  Chaise,  was  formed  at  Liverpool,, 
which  has  now  two  cemeteries,  and  the  practice  of 
burying  the  dead  in  the  midst  of  a  crowded  population 
promises  to  become  extinct.  At  Leeds  there  is  a  ceme¬ 
tery  which  is  laid  out  in  walks  and  grassy  lawns,  and 
shaded  with  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs.  In  the  centre 
of  the  cemetery  there  is  an  elegant  edifice  in  which  the 


service  for  the  dead  is  performed.  The  area  of  the 
cemetery  is  ten  acres,  arid  there  is  space  for  14,000 
graves.  At  Sheffield  there  is  also  a  cemetery,  which  is 
beautifully  laid  out,  and  commands  a  charming  prospect. 
The  lowest  price.for  a  single  interment  is  8,?.  There  are 
cemeteries  at  Birmingham,  York,  Stockport,  Wolver¬ 
hampton,  and  other  large  towns. 

The  buildings  and  associations  for  Charitable  purposes 
form  a  prominent  feature  in  every  large  town,  the  number 
and  variety  of  their  objects  depending,  of  course,  upon  the 
extent  of  the  population.  At  Birmingham  there  is  a  Ge¬ 
neral  Hospital,  a  Magdalen  Institution,  a  Society  for  the 
Suppression  of  Mendicity,  and  several  other  similar  insti¬ 
tutions.  At  Bristol  an  infirmary  was  established  in  1735 ; 
it  can  accommodate  200  in-patients,  and  about  1600 
patients  of  this  class  are  admitted  annually,  the  average 
number  of  out-patients  being  5000  :  the  annual  incomers 
7000/.  a-year,  2200/.  of  which  is  derived  from  annual  sub¬ 
scriptions.  The  Bristol  General  Hospital,  established  in 
1832,  is  principally  remarkable  for  its  stipendiary  and 
self-supporting  dispensary,  to  which  the  patients  pay  a 
small  contribution.  The  Dispensary,  another  institution, 
has  stations  at  the  two  opposite  extremities  of  the  town  : 
2700  patients  and  500  midwifery  cases  are  relieved  by  this 
institution,  which  is  supported  by  an  expenditure  of  about 
1000/.  a-year,  raised  in  subscriptions.  There  are  also  in 
Bristol  two  ophthalmic  infirmaries,  in  one  of  which  1300 
cases  are  treated  annually.  At  Hull  an  infirmary  was  esta¬ 
blished  in  1782,  and  a  dispensary  in  1814  :  there  are  also 
a  lunatic  asylum  and  a  dispensary  for  diseases  of  the  ear 
and  eye.  The  Manchester  Royal  Infirmary  was  founded 
in  1752;  the  House  of  Recovery,  or  Fever  Hospital,  in 
1796;  the  Lying-in  Hospital  in  1790;  an  institution 
for  the  cure  of  diseases  of  the  eye  in  1815,  in  which 
about  1200  cases  are  treated  annually ;  a  Lock  hospital  in 
1819;  and  a  female  penitentiary  in  1822.  There  are 
besides  many  minor  institutions  of  a  charitable  nature. 
An  infirmary  was  opened  at  Liverpool  so  early  as  1749  ; 
a  dispensary  in  1778  ;  a  second  infirmary  was  commenced 
in  1820,  and  a  second  dispensary  in  1822  ;  a  hospital  for 
seamen  was  established  in  1752  ;  a  lunatic  asylum  in 
1792;  a  lying-in  charity  in  1796  ;  a  house  of  recovery 
for  fever  patients  in  1806  ;  a  female  penitentiary  in 
1809 ;  and  there,  are  two  ophthalmic  infirmaries,  besides 
other  medical  charities.  In  1819  a  charitable  institution 
house  was  built  at  Liverpool,  which  contains  a  hall  and 
rooms  for  the  purpose  of  accommodating  committees  and 
public  meetings.  At  Leeds  an  infirmary  was  established 
in  1767,  which  derives  about  2500/.  a-year  from  annual 
subscriptions,  the  remainder  of  its  income  arising  from 
investments.  There  is  also  at  Leeds  a  house  of  recovery 
for  fever  patients,  an  eye  and  ear  dispensary,  and  a  lying- 
in  hospital.  About  11,000/.  a  year  is  distributed  in  the 
principal  charities,  and  large  sums  are  devoted  to  the 
maintenance  of  minor  charities.  The  number  of  out¬ 
patients  at  the  Manchester  Infirmary  averages  about 
19,000  a  year,  and  of  in-patients  about  1900;  the  pro¬ 
portion  in  each  case  considerably  exceeding  that  of  any  other 
provincial  institution  of  the  same  class.  At  the  Leeds 
Infirmary  the  number  of  out-patients  averages  2500,  and 
of  in-patients  1400.  At  the  Birmingham  Infirmary  there 
are  about  2400  out  and  about  1600  inpatients  annually; 
and  at.  Sheffield  about  1600  out  and  900  in  patients. 
At  the.  Lying-in  Hospital  at  Manchester  4570  midwifery 
cases  have  been  attended  in  a  year ;  and  many  persons 
were  improperly  deriving  an  advantage  from  the  institu¬ 
tion  who  were  perfectly  able  to  pay  tor  medical  aid.  On 
an  officer  being  appointed  to  investigate  the  necessities  of 
each  case,  their  number  was  reduced  above  one  thou¬ 
sand  in  the  following  year.  It  is  believed  that  a  similar 
degree  of  vigilance  in  many  otliei  charitable  institutions 
would  be  attended  with  advantage.  Subscribers  to  a 
public  charity,  though  they  may  reside  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  institution,  are  enabled  to  recommend 
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patients;  and  thus  the  advantages  of  such  institutions  | 
are  widely  diffused.  In  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  | 
there  are  five  large  infirmaries  ;  but  infirmaries  and  hos¬ 
pitals  were  at  first  generally  confined  to  the  county-town. 
In  towns  which  are  not  large  enough  to  support  an  in¬ 
firmary  there  is  generally  a  dispensary  established ;  the 
difference  between  the  two  institutions  being  that  the  latter 
do  not  afford  accommodation  for  in-patients. 


[News-Room,  Leicester.] 


We  have  thus  taken  a  rapid  notice  of  improvements  of 
a  public  nature  which  have  been  effected  in  the  provincial 
towns.  In  giving  the  date  at  which  some  of  these  improve¬ 
ments  were  introduced,  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
general  progress  in  towns  of  smaller  size.  The  changes 
which  have  taken  place  within  the  last  twenty  years 
greatly  outnumber,  in  importance  and  variety,  those  of 
any  period  of  our  history  of  far  greater  duration.  Eighty 
years  ago  scarcely  a  public  library  was  to  be  found  in 
any  provincial  town  for  the  use  of  any  class,  while  now 
the  apprentices  of  artisans  need  not  be  destitute  of  an 
agreeable  resource  in  books.  The  means  of  advance¬ 
ment  everywhere  abound — the  seeds  of  beneficial  pro¬ 
gress  have  been  plentifully  sown,  and  it  is  the  fault  of  indi¬ 
viduals  if  they  do  not  bear  good  fruit.  The  physical  changes 
are  not  less  striking  than  those  which  the  moral  world 
presents.  In  England  one  improvement  has  succeeded 
another  so  rapidly,  that  it  would  seem,  on  a  hasty  glance, 
as  if  we  should  at  length  find  ourselves  at  that  point  in 
which  little  remains  to  be  done.  An  American  visiting 
England  for  the  first  time,  though  coming  from  a  country 
in  which  unexampled  efforts  are  made  to  subdue  physical 
nature  to  the  power  of  man,  is  struck  by  the  different 
aspect  of  a  country  in  which  improvements  have  been 
making  progress  for  many  centuries.  The  neat  foot-paths 
by  the  road-side  and  across  fields,  and  many  other  similar 
marks  of  minute  care,  which  arrest  his  attention,  are  the 
consequences  of  England  having  for  a  great  length  of  time 
been  peopled  up  to  its  then  existing  resources.  It  is  true 
that  by  the  labour  of  one  generation  after  another  the 
entire  face  of  the  country  has  been  changed,  and  every 
part  of  its  surface  rendered  tributary  to  our  use;  but 
though  possessing  a  larger  relative  population  than  other 
European  countries,  and  that  population  enjoying  the 
necessaries  of  life  in  greater  abundance  than  the  inha- 
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bitants  of  those  countries,  happily  no  diminished  energy 
j  in  the  character  of  the  people  is  a  consequence  of  this 
position.  No  one  dreams  that  the  work  of  improvement 
is  to  stand  still ;  but  every  possible  effort  is  made  to  ex¬ 
tend  it  under  every  form  which  promises  to  secure  the 
advantage  or  promote  the  happiness  of  the  community. 
An  observant  writer  says  : — “  It  wrould  be  hard  to  name 
a  single  instance  of  the  wealth  of  England  which  does 
not  exhibit,  at  this  present  time,  a  tendency  to  improve¬ 
ment.  Though  of  late  years  the  roads  of  England  have 
been  reckoned  the  best  in  the  world,  yet  on  every  great 
road,  and  many  cross-roads,  some  striking  improvement 
is  now  taking  place.  Though  the  carriage  and  foot 
pavements  of  English  towns  have  long  been  celebrated  as 
perfect,  yet  these  are*  as  well  in  country  towns  as  in 
London,  in  the  course  of  being  greatly  improved.  The 
number  of  good  houses  in  London,  and  of  people  who  can 
afford  to  keep  a  carriage,  astonishes  a  foreigner ;  yet  in 
every  direction  new  houses  of  this  class  are  in  the  course 
of  being  built;  and  no  sooner  are  a  hundred  of  them 
finished,  than  they  are  all  occupied  and  each  of  them  has 
a  carriage  at  the  door.  In  ninety-nine  out  of^a  hundred 
old  streets,  all  over  England,  you  will  find  new  houses 
greatly  superior  to  those  by  their  side.  The  difference  in 
point  of  utility  and  appearance  between  old  houses  which 
are  pulled  down  in  London  and  those  which  take  their 
place  is,  universally,  almost  as  great  as  the  difference 
between  the  old  and  new  London  bridges;  a  difference, 
which  is  striking  to  the  English  themselves,  and  is  grate¬ 
ful  even  to  such  of  them  as,  hating  innovation,  love  to 
talk  of  the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors.  But  a  catalogue 
of  those  objects  which  exhibit  the  actual  progress  of  im¬ 
provement  in  England  would  comprise  nearly  all  that  is 
necessary,  useful,  or  agreeable  to  Englishmen :  it  would 
include  every  useful  or  ornamental  art,  from  the  great 
arts  of  printing,  architecture,  engineering,  painting  and 
sculpture,  down-  to  the  lowest  occupation  of  human  in¬ 
dustry  ;  besides  the  whole  list  of  sciences,  from  the  most 
important,  such  as  chemistry,  medicine,  and  government, 
down  to  the  meanest  department  of  human  knowledge. 
In  England,  improvement  is  everywhere.  In  England, 
advancement  from  good  to  better  is  a  universal  principle*. 
Where  all  this  will  end,  who  shall  venture  to  predict  ? 
Sober  imaginations  are  confounded  by  observing  the  very 
rapid  progress  which  wealthy  and  civilized  England  is  at 
this  time  making  in  wealth  and  civilization.5 * 


[Medical  Institution,  Liverpool.] 
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